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FLONZALEYSI 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ronceri  by  nyc-  Flonzalcy  Quartet, 
announced  for  last  Thuraday  night,  but 
postponea  on  account  of  the  sickness 
of  Mr.  Fialloy.  the  aecompUshed  viola 
player,  took  plao-  yestcrrtny 
|,r Jord.>n  HmU.  Mr.  Bailey  ^^^'^ 
desk:  the  l''-"Bram  waa  unch>^^^^^^^ 
thi  ve  w:>.s  a  Uigu  and  keenly  apprecia 
live  audience.  ,  ,,  »T«..ort 

"•rho  p.o.ram  was  "  follow,:  Mo.ar  . 
Quartet  in  O-maJor  (K.  387) ,  ^ " " 
two  Indian  sketches  for  s  ring 
(Ms.);     lieethoven,    Quartet,  C-sharp 

minor,  op.  131.  .  qvm- 

Last  Friday-  afternoon  at  the  Sym 
phony  concm,  Mv.  Thlbaud,  Play'"^  a 
VioUn  concerto  ol  Uozavt   S^.^^^  P^r- 
fornianoo  of  ideal  beauty      The  con 
cf-rto  il«olf   1.1  not   of  Mozart  s  best. 
Testord.  .  th.  Flon.aley  Quartet  gave 

an  equally  Ul.al  P«>-f°''"^P.'^!„°^io"'con- 
•tuat  is  oc  the  great  Mpzart;  mus  o  con 
Mructecl  ^vllh  rare  skill;  music  that  Is 
..l,aract.riz3d  by  the  p^c'..  the  tendei^ 
ness    the  gfntle  melancholy,  and  the 
c  Ue  y    never  trivial,  that  are  P^cul.ai 
f.    Mozart      T»ie    minuet    and  the 
^nd.^?    are,  perhaps,  the  two  .nove- 
;^ents  that  make  the  -"ore  Irres  sttb  e 
appeal    to    all    those    3usceptlble  to 
euphony  and  sentiment;   In  fome  re 
sp^ts  the  finale  is  more  remarkable 
P^necHll-   a-*  even  masters  in  this  field 
or'  compasmon  often  write  perfunctory 

The  Indian  Skatches  by  the  amented 
Ortffes  show  what  a  loss  there  Is  to  mu- 
^^and  not  merely  to  Ainenean  music 
-by -his   premature  death.     The  first 
mcetch  based  on  a  mournful  theme,  s 
^ ing^larlv  beautiful  in  the  poetic  treat- 
ment  in   the  dextrous  employment  of 
C  nstruments  without  a  vain  attempt 
to  procure  orchestral  color.   There  la  no 
inxlous  striving  after  ettects,  no  desire 
o  straighten  the  drowsy  bourgeois  In 
s  seat  no  effort  to  be  original  at  any 
coat    The  music  is  of  a  strange  h»auty. 
^€t  not  remote,  but  warmly  human  The 
other  Sketch,  ingenious  and  entertaining 
was  written,  no  doub»  appropriately,  in 


'<=  ''^^IT*;  J^'iher  "lad   ifei'  he^ 
^^Jl^Trn-'moi;;':^  A-therodd^ 
-tQMcP  wax  that,   n  nearly  all  tno  i^tsi. 

te  b«a  "....i  "■•  ti«  wo..iy|io«;. 

luty  so  smartly  harbored. 
in  Mr  Frank  McGlynn's  case  particu- 
ti.ere  were  necessai-y  even  more 


since  It  lako3  place  In  ^ 
man.    l.aurency  has  fled  from  I-rai  c. 
for    0  veans.  after  the  betrayal  by  his 
wife:  whom  he  adored.    He  hai,  become 

slowlv  a  monstrous  fear  <>% 

ir.srbld  lualli-.rination.       ls,t,-it      iV  tho 


'kd"i;;yt::|  ;;^;ic^' makes  tho  ^uIUK-ss  r,auroncy  so 


has 


heUnicar'biu' widlV  intereslln«.  adjust-:]  wbion  ^lid-'Lenormand 


jflik|lsome 
^^^Htets  I 

Th< 

^^■Tbur 


more  realistic ,  fash  on .  one  m  ght  say 
more  in  the  spirit  of  George  Catlln  who 
Uved  among  the  Indians,  than  of 
Cooper  who  Introduced  them  as  heroes 

"  Thrconcert  ended  with  a  performance 
,.f  Beethoven's  quartet,  that  was  for 
years  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  while 
some  hailed  it  with  the  other  late  quar- 
tets as  the  perfect  flower  of  his  genius 


hind  the  footli!?hts,  the  bright  lights 
^,  ade  the  silhou.lte  entirely  different 
khan  in  an  ordinary  room.  \\  hon  ine 
beard  was  not  fully  carried  forward  the 
Bffcc  was  that  of  a  thin  fringe-called 
GalwayUand,  obviously,  grotesquely 
wrong-  from  "lh<:  front." 

A  London  Shocker 
H.  F.  Maltby's  new  Pl'->y.  '7^^  Pe'-son 
hrknown."  has  been  brought  out  at  the 
Si  Gu  gnol,  London.   We  quote  from 
Ihe  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

•The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  darkened 
boom    in   which   the   figure  of  a  pre- 
Bur^ed     burglar     is     just  discernible. 
VoTces  are  heard,  and  he  slips  behind  a 
curtain   insl  as  Daisy,   the  actress  to 
whom   the  room  belongs,  comes  home 
Cm  a  ball  with  Mary  <a"other  actress) 
and  a  detr' mental  youth   named  Tom. 
&sy%ocs  into  her  bedroom  to  get  mto 
Jsomethins-  loofib.'  while  Mary  sits  down 
at  Ihe  p  ano  and  plays  with  one  fingei 
?,Ui  ."  Piece  of  music  she  finds  t^erc 
It   is   an   ancient   copy  of       e   Don  t 
Want  to  Dose  Yon'-a  song  with  wh  ch 
U  appears  that  Daisy  had  been  very 
Jaucce^sful  in  'helping  the,  country  dur- 
ing the  war.  by  givinff  a  good-by  kiss 
to  each  man  in  the  audience  vsMio  prom- 
ised to  'join  up.'   Tom  and  Ma  y  go 
and  as  Da  sy  turns  out  her  light  the 
unknown  comes  from  behind  the  cur- 
itain  and   corners   her.   He   is,  he  ex- 
'plains,  one  of  'her  recruits.'  a  man  who 
had  long  worshipped  her,  and  had  gone 
to   the  war  simply   to  win    once  the 
heaven    that   her   lips   meant   to  him, 
now  he  is  one  of  those  whom  the  war 


he  tolls  his 

Lto^y  to.:ii;'inn^;^^f-f;vi;:;^ 

an  unbeliever  confers  to  ^  P  i„„^ 

for  the  mere  r>-Uef  of  ,:^°t  ne  g 
with  his  own  thoughts^  Gem'er 

mirable  in  the  f'^"^'  '^"f^'^on 
a  sandstorm,  when  the  he 
ing  and  eveiT  °",f  J^lTter  The  "cene 
tries  to  •ff^.'^.^^'^^\^veUous  delicacy,  but 
is  treated  with  '^^-'T, '°  culmination 
the  storm  brings  ,'J^,^,ble  moment 

of  the  tragedy.    In  a  t«'      ,  .  ^,.,e 
the  appalling  truth  is  re^  ealecl  to 
e-ritied  ClotHde.  and  she  decides 
with  an  Arab  with  whonyhe  ha-^  ^^^^ 
in   love.     But  she  is  stabbea 


the 

.  r    u„      ricmier   reaches  the 
ter,  he  creeps  _ne_fo_re^  tne  ^^^^ 


'i;,e  thfrd  and  last  concert  will  be  on  L  J  „,ee    and  ""rec^ogmzab^ 

.         .   in  I  i,n  ,.!>>i  nn  loneer  nope  tnat  sue 


Thursday  evening  March  1?. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Arba  Blodget 
for  an  article  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  In  this  city. 

  \ 

■When  the  question  of  facial  make-ups 
for  the  characters  in  John  Drinkwater's 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion In  the  New  York  offices  of  Pro- 
ducer William.  Harris,  .Tr.,  it  was  at 
once  realized  that  in  this  seemingly 
mlfior  matter  lay  some  ot  the  deepest 
pitfalls  the  play  might  encounter.  In  ; 
the  London  presentation  the  make-ups 
were  of  relatively  small  importance. 
Practically  none  ot  the  British  play- 
goers would  know— .and  those  who  did 
were  not  apt  to  care  deeply.  No  play- ' 
goers  would  be  likely  to  regard  the 
iasue  as  of  prime  importance.  > 

Here  the  play  must  meet  the  sci-utiny 
Of  scores  of  men  and  women  who  knew 
the  real  Lincoln,  the  real  Grant,  lli^ 
real  Loc,  not  to  speak  of  countless  thou- 
sands who  must  be  familiar  with  the 
standard  portraits.  .\nd  as  the  fir.?t 
appeal  in  the  playhouse  must  be  to 
the  eye,  the  case  was  one  of  notable 
Importance. 

Mr.  Harris  called  in  his  general  stage 
dh-ector.  Mr.  Lester  Lonergau,  and 
there  began  a  search  and  a  cut-and-try 
that  lasted  for  over  tour  months  and 
enlisted  the  services  of  five  persons  in 
all— not  cdunting  Mr.  Harris,  who  held 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  reserve 
as  a  sort  of  court  ot  last  i-esort.  At  the 
libraries  and  from  a  dozen  other  sources 
thcr.  were  grouped  together  many  hun- 
dred portraits  of  Lincoln  and  of  the 
other  historical  figures  in  the  play. 
Written  descriptions  were  read  with! 
care  and  a  vihole  voiUme  of  notes  made.  I 
Men  who  knew  the  real  personages  were] 
'   upon   where   possible  for  opin- 1 


'that  he  can  no  longer  hope  that  she 
or  any  woman  could  bear  to  look  upon 
his  face-let  alone  k'ss  it.   And  he  has 
come  to  her,  half-crazed  with  the  hor- 
ror of  his  fate,  to  force  her  to  keep  the 
promise  of  the  song,  'We  will  love  you, 
}1U»  vou,  kiss  you,  when  you  come  back 
again.'   Daisy  tries  to   plead,   to  tem- 
porize, but  he  seizes  her  in  his  arms 
and  the  light  of  dawn  si.rikes  on  what 
had  been  his  face,   for  the  first  time 
jshe  sees— it.    'Chrisi!^  she,  shrieks  in 
terror.    'Take   it  away!'      There  is  a 
short,  horrible  struggle,  and  she  falls 
Ulead— of  sheer  terror.   Written  with  all 
the  mordant  force  for  which  Mr.  Malt- 
Iby  Is  known,,. and   superbly  acted  by 
IMIss  Sybil  Thorndike  as    Daisy,  ■  Mr. 
iLewis   Casson   as   the  Unknown,  and 
I  Miss   Dorothy   Minto   and   Mr.  Russell 
iThorndike     as     Daisy's  Ught-hearted 
1  friends,    this   piece   makes   one's  flesh 
Icreep  indeed.   It  has  not  the  force  of 
I'The  Monkey's  Paw';   for  Mr.  Jacobs, 
with  more   unerring    taste    than  Mr. 
iMaltby  possesses,   realized  that  to  get 
'the  best  out  of  that  part'.eu-lar  thrill 
Ithe  horror,  must  be  left  to  the  imagiiia- 
illon.   Put  the  glimpse  we  get  of  it  is, 
certainly     sufficiently     ghastly.  Miss 
iThorndike's    work    as    the  common, 
'drawling  super-chorus  girl  gives  us  yet 
1  another  side  of  this  most  versatile  of 
ko^rtsses." 


mbJ^iic^lty'^uts  out  th.  sce^  ^^^^ 
him,   and  over  his  „f  "eliverance.  , 

.«-^'rn^"':;2;%-^^ 

2(0.  with  Luclen  Gultr>  In  the  t.i 
Tt  i.s  quite  obviously  a  P^y  >"^  , 
order  for  the  auth<,r  9  f^'^°^^_  gacha 
but  one  "^=^y  .l-^'^''Vg,!^at  character 
Guitry  did  noc  draw  a  g'^at  ^^^^^ 
.tudy  of  the  actor  in  -^^^J^'^^^  the 

French  ^'^f  <;t«n    t'' «  oo"^^^'""- 
actor  rather   than    u  actor;  a 

stead,  he  has   chosen   Us  an 

th"e'  p,a°y  to  the  Prcn^ortions  o^f  a^cleve^^ 
satirical  comedy^  V^eceiving  an  old  pro- 
hls  dresslns:  room.  '"Otter's  niece, 

vincial   friend,   and   t  e  l^«e  ^ 
,who  worships  h.ni  acr  .>SB  the 
Ho  is  asked  to  disiUus  on  her. 
stead  he  makes  '"^^^  ^°  '^^^g^Sm  guitry'.' 
1'— UTsh     becomes  his  .mis_ 
original,t>-and   she^^^^  at  home,  g.vm- 

managers  and  authors.  We 
i,ir,i   at   a   rehearsal,  coacninK 
see  him  at  4  ' -'         ^^^Tick,  and  fo' 
£.irl  who  is  now  stage-strUCK 
^.hbm  he  ha^  obtamed  an  imp^^ 

:1h^'T/p  oved  a  iniserable 
when  the  en  i  1.^^,^.  a^aV  from  her, 
failure,  taking  tne  Pf^^^  ^^^^^  ^,1,  i^ave 
tho-.Sh  l^e  l^'^o^^^.^^^'er  amIMtion  and 
l^im  in  .--^"J^r^'^relter  than  her  affec 
Tof  M^Lucief  Suiuy  invests  the  title 
XwUh  his  true  authority, 


tress.  We 
advice  to 


his  liumor 
™t  ^cWs'play  for  s 


Parisian  Plays 


cal'ed 

lAns.  , 
The  files  of  the  old  magazines,  , 
Harper's  Weekly,  Brady's  Magazine  and  • 
others,  not  to  speak  ot  the  many  wood-  [ 
cuts  of  the  journalistic  period,  were  1 
gathered  together  in  one  vast  sympo- 1, 
slum. 

In  the  end,  compromises  were  found  to] 
be  absolutely  necessary.    For  example: 
photographs  and  paintings  ot  the  same  j 
a.iparent  date  ot  oriigin  were  found  to ; 
var;,  materially.  And  at  last  eacli  stage 
portrait— more  than  one  for  some  ot  the 
characters,  of  course,  in  order  to  cover  I 
the  lapse  of  time  included  in  Mr.  Drink- 
^  ater's  pcript- was  carefully  drawn  by  I 
'p.  skilled  sketch  man.  Each  was,  in  ef- } 
•feet,  a  composite  ot  many. 

After  this  result  had  been  reached,  ' 
Ir,    ording  to  Mr.  Lonergau,  who  gave  , 
t,;is  information  a  night  or  tv,n  3^0, 


■■  M.  Gemler  has  assumed  the  artistic  j 
management  of  the  Comedie-Montaigne, 
just  off  the  Champs  Eiysees,  where  he, 
is  forming  an  art  repertory  theatre  ot 
classics  and   modern   plays,  somewliai 
I  similar  to  the  Vieux  rn'o-bier  in  t-e 
ll^Un  Quarter.    "Le  Simoun."  a  new 
play  by  H.  R.  Lenormand,  was  his  open- 
ing production.    Lenormand  is  the  most 
1  Interesting  of  the  younger  generauon  of 
Idramatlsts,  and  will  be  remembered  for 
fiia  great  success  last  year  with  "Les 
'F.ates  "   For  their  tormented  philosopliy 
land  deep  human  feeling,  his  arc  among 
;  the  few  plays  of  modern  drama  that  are 
likely  to  survive  the  present.    '  Lo  si- 
moun," like  some  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  is 
i  perhaps  too  morbid  to  appeal  greatly  to. 
the  ordinary  public.    As  a  mere  study 
the  lonely   life  in   the  outpost.^  of 
.Civilization  It  ranks  with  some  ot  Ki-.v 
ling's    finest    stones.     Certain  scenes, 
<=uch  as  the  three  Europeans  listening  tc 
the  music  hall  airs  of  a  S'---->'^\>^P^'°";;, ''^ 
the  heart   of  Morocco,    or   the  .voun. 
aLnt    irresistibly    draw.i    towa^-d  tlu 
'  o'^-eap  debauchery  of  the  dancing  den:, 
a  e  poignant  of  the.  isol.ation  and  under- 
mining  intluenco  of  the  desei-t  that  pe. 
ij  ^UiOly  lures  and  destwy*.    And  ti 

i  ma.sterful  staging  of  Gemier  iri^de  us 
1  feel  the  desert,  although  he  uaiiy 
uses  only  one  set  for  11  differ,  "les. 
I  But  beside  the  atn:-.=  '" 'i-- '  '  ' 


his  simplicity,    tt  IS  e  -    ^-^  - 
great  and  true  an  artist,    i  , 
^he    cast    IS  Edo^ard  VII.. 

Franck,  nianager  of  the  ^^^^^^^.^ue 
made  quite  a  hit  as 

^t^se.  tv,pn.tre9  are  threatening 

The  kmenm  theatres  a  . 

to  close,  ^wmgto  tne  n  ^^^.^.^ 
voted  in  June  of  -^-^^t  /^^^^  ^^^^^  I 
amounts  to  50  per  <;«"\        ^5  to  20  P«r 
The  state  tax  van^^^^  there  is  also! 

cent.  01  the  le^^tpu,  Assistance 
the  10  Per-.^ent  tax  01  ^ 

^fT%^TCt^ne^-  theatres  are 
-•elief).    1  nus  .  ^         pgr  cent 

men.aced  w^'j/^^ss  receipts.' An  ap- 
;"earh::  be^i  m\de  to  the  minister  o. 
*\Vm*'' Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  f or 
i--^\?bs°at^r^H.Srr%. 

the  lines  as  off  in  time  t" 

■  Oanier  was  J"^t  taken  on 
allow  her  to  rehearse  at  tn  - 
so  that  she  has  had  no 
After  her  ™o"th  at  tne  -a 
,vi„  be  ^;Oing  to  I-<>ndon.    At^^^  ^^^^^^ 

'^^^  r'n".d  'Danieh-  which  made  over 
has  replaced   Daniel.  ^^^^^n^es." 
.-,000,000  during  Us  1-  P"-' 


befg  a  muulc;  nuy,  it  Beem- d  ihul  th. 
parU'  ulnr  work,  bcIonKlnp  to  nn  c.arl  e, 
epoch,  came  as  comparative  -Vler 
the  cxcruclutlng  moments  in  which  hl>; 
■Flv.:  orchestral  pieces,'  Op.  11.  abound. 

John  Ireland's  chamber  musiC  is  mak- 
ing Its  way  on  thu  Kuropean  continent. 

When  itlchard  Strauss's  "Alpine 
symphony  was  performed  ut  Rome  In 
December,  a  St.  Cecilia  professor  de- 
scribed it  as  "gross,"  but  not  "grand. 
When  Koussevitsiky  conducted  Seriabln  s 
Third  Symphony  In  ^^ome,  sympathizers 
of  D'Annunzio,  desiring  to  create  a  pro- 
Fiuine  demonstration.  interruBted;  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Interruption 
was  not  unwilcorne." 

The  winter  season  at  the  Costanz". 
Rome,  opened  l>ec.  21,  with  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  led  by  Wemgartner.  Fhe 
•correspondent  ot  the  Musical  TImeil 
wrote-  "Notwithstanding  the  exorbitant 
prices',  th«  great  theatre  was  crowded, 
ithe  keenest  interest  being  manifested, 
due  in  part  to  the  rumor  that  the  cele- 
brated  conductor  was  no  ."^"f  J  j'"^/,!"^ 
had  been-that.  in  face,  'in  front  of  the 
red'  Ilag,  the  bull  would,  comport  him- 
f  like  a  cow,'  as  the  critic  of  the 
Tempo  quaintly  put  it.  The  result  en- 
tirely quieted  such  fears;  but  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  rehear.sa  s 
Of  the  opera  had  been  few  and  insuffi- 
cient.   The   lack   of   preparation  was 

painfully  ev  dent."  

Richard  .Strauss,  returning  from  his 
South  American  tour,  gave  the  grater 
oart  of  the  proceeds  to  charity:  200.000 
kr  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  Vienna 
Cpera.  m.m  kr.  to  each  ot  the  Opera 
pensioners,  m.m  kr.  to  the  burgo- 
master of  Vienna  for  the  starvin,ii  chil- 
dren 01  Vienna. 

Sl.zak,  the  tenor,  is  versatile.  One. 
night  he  took  the  part  of  Tannhaeuser; 
the  next,  that  of  Alfred  in  "Fleder- 

Russian  dancers  in  Rome  prod^Jced  a 
new  work  of  Resphigi:  "Lo  Scherzo 
Veneziano."  a  carnival  scene  of  Gol- 

'^'•"l^uise'^  has  reached  tho  GOOth  per- : 
formance  in  i'arls,  „   ,  , 

Ffanz  Sehreker'a  "Prelude  to  a 
Drama"  did  not  please  the  Itomans. 
Some  of  the  critics  characteriafed  It  as 
"monstrous."  ,,„,..,,      n,  „...• 

The  revival  of  Rossini's  "William  Tell 

"  at  the  Berlin  Opera  had  this  result; 
.Some  of  the  critics  found  references  In 
the  opera  to  the  state  of  slavery  In 
which  Germany  would  be.  The  transia-  , 
tion  into  German  v.as  tinkered;  thus  the  \ 
appeal  to  "confiief  was  turned  mto  an 
appeal  to  "freedom." 

The    Institute    oC   Church   Music  at 
Charlottenbui-g  now  admits  women  into 
Its  classes  tiiat  they  may  become  organ- 
ists and  choirmasters.  ■ 
Unfamiliar   works   brought  out   at  .aj 
Pasdeloup   concert    in    Paris:    a  suite, 
of  four  melodies  in  voice  and  orchestra,  j 
"Versailles"    by    Georges    Hue,  which 
Madeline  Grey  had  sung  last  year  at 
a  concert  of   the   National   Society  of 
music.     "Tristan    in     the    Forest  of 
Morois,  "   a  symphonic   poem   by  Paul 
Ladmirault.   The  latter  is  said  t<^  show 
a  sure   talent  and   beautiful  sonorous 
effects;  but  the  plan  is  uncertain,  and  5 
tho  idea,  lacking  relief  and  expression,  . 
are  excessively  developed. 

A    violin    sonata    by     Le  Guillard, 
brought  out  at  a  concert  of  the  National  - 
Society  in  Paris,  is  highly  praised. 

On  Jan.  24  a  concert  of  the  S.  M. 
Paris,  was  devoted  lo  the  memory 
Debu.ssey.  "Tiie  Tomb  ot  Debussy.  '  is  : 
the  title  given  to  pieces  by  Dukas,  ] 
Ravel,  Roussel.  Satie,  Florent  Schmitt,  j 
Goossens,  Manuel  de  Falia,  Malpiero,  j 
Bela  Bartock  and  Stravinski. 

Roger  Penau's  new  "Dryads  and  I 
Centaurs,"  produced  at  a  concert  in 
Paris,  Jan.  27,  is  said  to  be  skilfully  I 
orchestrated,  'but  "of  a  rather  super-  . 
ficial  mythological  significance,"  what-  j 
ever  that  ma.y  mean."  j 


Notes  About  Music  and  Musicians 


tja  isiKis.  u,  -         -  „    minor  con- 

'''^i:\t''rem'cert  m  Amsterdam,  Dec 
certo  at  conducted. 

Y'''"JV.  has  been  invited  to  leave 
.Schoenberg  has   hit-  V.ome  in  Amster- 
Vicnna  and  n.au-^  "r  -vforch     When  his 
dam  until  the  played 
••Pelloas    and  Mcl.saucie 

^,,.cently  •^":?^^f,'^%^osmon  of  eight 
ir;r?rT  Th'^^  timf  a  great  number 

^^^^^^  ^v.^rvi^^'^ 


The  "London"  Sfmphony 

Tlie  British  Symphony  Orchestra,  un-  \ 
der  Mr.  Boult,  performed  on  Saturday 
at    the    Kingsway  "Hall    the  "London 
Symphony."    One  gathered  in  the  room 
that  the  score  had  been  pubhshed  a  few 
days  before,  and  it  would  have  added 
interest  to  a  really  excellent  perform-  | 
ance  if  some  kind  friend— the  publisher ; 
perhaps— had   informed   one   earlier  of 
this  consummation  so  long  deferred— we  • 
will  make  a  bold  guess  and  say  two  r 
vears.    The  satisfaction  of  having  at  • 
last  a  printed  score  may  have  added  ; 
something  to  the  threat  increase  in  clar-  '. 
ity  throughout,  for  the  tact  of  being  , 
able  to  turn  quickl;-  from  one  part  to  ; 
■inotlier,  to  make  notes,  to  read  without 
1  inagnifylua  glass,  and  so  on,  sets  a. 
conductor  free  to  attepd  to  his  proper 
ljusiness  of  getting  a  mental  impression 
?f  the  whole,  unlidgcted  by  detail.  Vt 
.ny  rate.  Mr.  Boulfs  part  of  the  work 
.vas  .masterly.   He  refused  quite  rightly, 
0  begin  either  of  the  first  two  move- 
nunt.s  till  every  late  comer  had  made  up 
;is  or  her  mind  where  to  sit;  no  one 
ould  complain  of  that  little  piece  of 
ilent  reproof  when  he  was  there  to  do. 
A'hat  honor  he  could  to  another  man's 
.ork.   Besides,  it  was  essential;  tor  tlie 
vhole  meaning  is  otherwise  obscured,  if 
ot  ,altosether  missed,  when  the  music  , 
iepends.  as  the  best  always  does,  on, 
elative  values. 
The  "London  Symphony"  grow^s  clearer 
with  each  liearing  in  proportion  as  thr 
players  are  better  able  to  dlstinRmsn 
foreground  .'tu''      -  v;  -  •■'-'■•."■h 
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Hj-Aaaais.  is  like  a  wall  piiper — ver> 
niitable  to  the  room,  but  still  waitln? 
li.^re  patiently  to  have  something  placcil 
■  1  it  that  is  worth  looking  at  for  its 
■wn  sake.  The  \fail  paper  Is  herf,  with 
>:  tures  on  it.  It  is  that  London  f..d 
'  It  wo  all  revile,  but  would  not  fhani.-c 
•■r  any  other  fort  of  fog.    A  stinging, 

^    .  1 

f       .  ifUng  incubus,  under  which 

1  iivjn.  c:-    L,.  ;s    lione    somehow  without 
.:ippli>ess  and  wiLUout  doipair.  It  make:; 
us  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  and  h:'.>, 
therefore,   s"0t   to   be   in  anything  wo 
'  say    about    boiulon.     Accordingly  ibe 
I  clinging  Inner   parts  of  the  harnionii-s 
and  the  heavy  footfalls  of  the  bass  closy 
and  open  out  and  close  again,  makirig 
tho  niolod  es  seem  twice  life  size,  o! 
these,  of  I'ourse,  there  are  a  few  things 
we    might    actually    hear— as  Handel 
makes  frogs  Jump  about  when  "it  puts  ' 
!  frogs  in  the  te.xt;  a  nev/shoy  whislles 
1  down    Fleet   street,  we   pass  a  public 
I  liduse  where  the  door  is  ajar,  the  West- 
I  minster   clock   gels  wron^-— unheard-of  j 
I  thing — and    makes    us    believe    th^  ^ 

I  symphony  which  has  lasted  three-quar- I 
I  ters   of  an   hour  has  only  taken  one  < 
'  iiKirter.    But,  .lust  as  Handel  made  the! 
land  bring  forth  a  good  deal  more  than 
Hogs,  so  these  tunes,  trivial  and  solemn, 
I -nters  only  the  outward  ear  as  we  go 
I  ibout   our   business   schem  ng,  regret- 
!  ling,  resolving— in  fact,  living  to  a  kind 
1  ,,f  inner  tune  that  we  can  give  no  name 
t.. — London  Times.  Jan.  17. 


'i  lisu-n  to 
paper — very 


Mascagni  and  Bolshevists 

The    Inconsequential    remarks  passed 
bv  I'ietro  Mascagni  on  the  occasion  of 
his  uncalled-for  visit  to  one  of  the  fac- 
tories at  Ijeghorn  which  was  occupied 
by  the  workmen — or,  to  be  e.xplicit,  by 
.-Ising  elements— during  Uic , 
ugust  last  year,  called  dov/n 
^d  many  scathing  epitaets, 
,ijgh  he  was  able  to  Ingr.atiatoi 
if  with   the  hot-heads  who  hat.  i 
-  envy  capital  but  respect  genius— a; 
oduct  which  cannot  be  communl.seu. 
A  weU  known  dally  paper  has  pubhsUeci 
a  letter  addressed  (or  supposed  to  have , 
been  addressed)  to  the  Maestro,  signed^ 
"Humble  Oboe."    It  reads:  j 
-Caro  Maestro— I  would   like  to  put 
vou  on  your  guard  against  your  im- 
provised enthusiasm.    1  would  have  jou 
ponder  r-ver  the  fact  that  no  great  dis- 
Wanc.e  .separates  the  factories  from  the 
•^i-ft  stras.  and  that  it  is  'lU't*  PO«^^'l- 
that'  son.e  da>-  or  other  we  «hall  take  it 
ilnto  our  heads  to  rebel  against  the  lim- 
ted    liability    companies,    occupy  the 
theatres   and  seize  in  their  own  homes 
Sose  S^estrl  who  will  not  a«ree  o  con- 
duct the  orchestra  the  wa>   we  want 
ft      You  strxick  a  fine  attitude  there 
among  th.  working  men,. but  you  did 
no    calculate  the  consequences  of  your 
let    For  instance.  cart>  Maestro  are  you 
disposed  to  make  free  distribution  of  or 
destroy,  those  shares  and  securities  In 
vom  possession-.-    Are  you  disposed  to 
nllow  yourself  to  be  oviere^J^^t  ^y 
an  orchestral  council,  ^vhich  wi^ll  dec.d 
,  as  to  whether  you  have        rifeht  to  ai^ 
«iss  an  oboist  who  plays  out  of  w  ^ 

Tsists  on  your  ^--'^"'^^'"S/I.Xs^y  or 
,3  n-  to  your  ,likmg  ;^.y^^^^^ 


enraged  Musician:  j 
u/.  and  tlvc  Contemporary  i 

to   frenzy  by  uttering  we 

street.    What  words  he  is  ""^J^^^f  j 
know  not.    because   ^^f-\J.^  J'^'^^l  j 


Ts  ••f.Hh      AnoTher  denounced  the 
.  ntatograph  as  "the  -os'  homble  o 
-hings"   The  first  speaker  had  pre  | 
txplained  that  music  i«  l^"|,>;,-f;j 
evidentlv,  lartguag.--  is  not  always 
,      '  It  IB-  son.etimes..  -^^'^^^  If'^Z  ' 
-iraeed  mus'cians,  jazz.    Thus  ine 
."endence  of   the  ^'f-.f '  ^^^^^ , 
...talned.    Musicians  •l"""^'^  Xch  Is'i 
.  .   lazz   in   the   language   which   i.s  , 
■'a  music,  but  go  jazzing  themselves 
neTnUge  which  is  called  prose.  | 
,    N  all  a  matter  of  use  and  wont 
,a  ning  and  practice.  J-K  « 
'^customed  to  Bach  •['"'^^f  ^^-^V^"^^,' X  i 
Cf.-hiblv  leave  jazz  alone,    l  eopic  ^""j 
afe  attuned  their  ear  to  the  prose  o  1 
aldison  or  Newman  will  probably  be 
•ole  to  adjust  more  closely  names  to 
n^s  than  to  call  anything  they  dis- 
&o  ■■mu."  or  -'the  most  horrible  of  aU. 

"'■^m'low,  why  drag  in  jnzz7  The 
.peaker  seemed  td  think  that  peop.. 
L^M  to  prefer  "folk-tunes.  But  jazz 
tunes  are  our  •■folk-tunes.",  the  tunos 
lh"t  the  -folk"  Of  today  have  eyo  v.- 1 
•      themselves     They   may  be  vastl, 

ferior  to  the  old  s,.rt.  hut.  such  r..« 
:  ;ey  are.  they  are  a  live  growth  where- 

.  the  others  would  <lv;  a  revived  archa- 
-n,  The  efforts  of  certain  nmsicl.ins, 
:  ,  revive  folk-tunes,  morris-dances,  etc.. 
"  .vays  strike  me  a.^  the  same  kind 
.     forlorn  hope  as  the  gallant  attemptsl 


of  Mr.  William  Poel  to  revive  the  i:-lij£a- 
bothan    manner   of  presenting  Shake- 
speare.   Tou  can  no  more  do  It  than 
vou  can  revive  Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self.   There  Is  no  ".t'oiiig  back"  in  his- 
tory.   All  that  thes^  revivalists  do  in 
effect  is  to  produce  a  curio,  a  toy,  some.; 
thing  odd,  quaint,   possibly  charmiui;, 
but  with  the  fatal  defect  of  not  beinj;  a 
live  thing,  a  natural  growth.  Every- 
thing has  its  turn.    It  Is  as  absurd  to 
complain  that   people  today  prefer  to 
dance   to   violently  accenied  rhythms, 
syncopation,    and    general    din.    a.s  it 
would  be  to  complain  that  the  courtiers 
of  Louis  XV.  preferred  the  suavfe,  slow, 
stately  minuet.    Professors  and  teach- 
ers "are  in  vain"  here.  .  There  is  some- 
thing, I  fear,  rather  comic  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  principal  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  wringing  his  hands  and 
sighing    for    "folk-tunes,"    while  the 
world  In  general  goes  madly  "Jazzing" 
round  him.    It  renftinds  one  of  th«  mo- 
rose tigure  at  the  ball  in  the  old  bur- 
lesque of  "Tfit  Stranger":  ^ 
Happy  vlllngers,  Jane*  .-.way, 
KIta  may  follow. 
But  da-nca  away! 
Of  course  one's  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  professors  and  teachers.    They  are 
in  an  impossible  position,   ^hey  have 
not  to  bo  content,  with  mflpt  n.en,  to 
distinguish  between  "good"  and  '  bad 
in  music,  m  art.  in  literature,  for  the.-n- 
selves;  they  have  to  troirt.le  a  stupid 
tasteless,    heedle.ss.    inrorrigiWe  wor.d 
with  the  dlctln'tion.    They  cannot  take 
a  detached,  philosophic  view  of  the  per- 
petual flux,  the  Hegelian  '•becomm?. 
of  phenomena-whlch    is   a  flellghtful 
spectacle  to  tho  merely  conte  nplali%e 
,nan-but  have  to  try  an3  alter  i..  to 
;  force  it  into  fixed  categories,  r.ogard- 
\less  ff  their  efforts,  the  ta.h.ons  in  art 
!come  and  go,  "good"  and  ' 'f      'n  tas  e 
;  are  always  side  by  side  with  the  bad 
!  always  In  enormous  preaommance,  sara- 
•  bands  and  corantos  give  Plijce  to  min- 
uets, and  minuets  to  valsas  (ah  valse3_ 
I  belong  to  the  "Blue  Danube    pe.  od 
nr.self.  and  could  sny  a   ot  «^°"t  'he 
"bad  music"  of  that  tlmeO.  and  vals.- 
to  fox-trots  ard  jazz-and  the  POor  di->_ 
.„u>  ed  professors  can  on  y  "i-;"-, 
.  ..and.   and  eay  that  "  mH),  anfl 

the  most  honil-.le  of  all  th'^.'-'s.  /The 
cvnical  onlooker  simply  snules  at  tne 
wlK.'c  specuclc-professoi.^  included. 

it  is  useless   to  ask   them  to 
M^Te^    Thly  have,  not  to  look  on.  but 
^^o   be   up   and   doing.     They  cannot 
cultivate    the    "ataraxy"   dear   to  M. 
Anatole  France.    They  have,  as  I  sa> 
our  svmpathy.   Let  them  m  return  ex 
^^end  their  sympathy  to  the  P^^^ 
of  art  and  literature,  who  also  have 
to    be    perpeiuaily    distinguishing  be^ 
llcen  "good"  and  "bad"   in  a  wor,d 
mair^y   fndifferent   to   "le  distinction^ 
ThPv  rail  at  the  "contemporary,  so 
L  "^the    crUics:    both    parties  being 

Hnzl.tt  ("On  reading  old  books.  U^,^^ 
detecting    this    same    tendency.  vvl 
must  always  make  some  ai lowa,.ce  or 
a  change  of  stvle,"  says  Hazlitt,  wmcn 
Uios;  Who  are- accustomed  to  read  none 
but  works  written  during  the  last  -i 
vears  n;ither  can  nor  w»l  ".aUe^  her 
■i  whole  gtneration  read,  they  will  read 
none    but    contemporary  productions. 
Th    taste  for  literature  becomes  super- 
ficial a.s  it  becomes  universal  and  is 
spread    over    a   larger    SP^^^.     %\  hen 
lioOO  boarding  school  fl'-'s.  .^ho /la^e 
learned  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  aie 
brought  out  in  the  same  season    Ko  - 
..,'ni  will  be  preferred  to  Mozart,  as  the 
l.st  new  composer.   I  ^"^'"i^^'^^^l^'^, 
g.nttel  young  coup'e  in  the  boxes  a 
Urury  Lane  bo^ns  very  much  scandal- 
^ed  a  few  v.-ais  ago  at  the  phrase  m 
■  v  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts'  an 
^]:solnt  pleci  of  P^pef-at,piIed^to.  the 
c.nlents    of    a    letter— it    wanted  tnt 
modern  lightness  and  '"difference  Lell 
„n  old  book  be  ever  so  .go°<»-  J"^^" 
of  topics  that  are  stale  in  a  f tyle  thai 
has  grown  'somewhat  musty';  and  of 
inleresrs   that  have  long  since  given 
p  ace  o  other  in  the  infinite  fluctuations 
of   humaji  affairs."   We  of  toda.^^  b> 
"L  way,  should  be  very  "^"^h  scandal 
hy  an  essayist  who  talked  of  s 
orv  gf-ntecl  voung  couple." 
Butfhe  point  is,  that  what  w-as  hap- 
pening  in         is  now  I'^PI'/'^"',.'"  J 
^n.ore  .^lO."   Few  people  d.stinguisl 
from  "b:..!"  as  such.  The  wor!.l| 
is  solelv  interested  in  the  eon-; 
ten.poran-.-'    Nor  are  all  critics  by  any 
means  exempt  from  this  craze.   I  have 

I  write,  there  comes  Into  mv  | 
T,nnd.<  a  little  "Estellca  Futurista,  ^•V 
Ardengo  "ortici  (Valecchl,  Flor.v, 
'vj20r  that  seeks  to  found  the  prmc.!.l'.=. 
of  art  upon  nothing  but  novelty,  con- 
t1n,poVanelty-lncluding  the  Ph^^^^^^^^ 

tjeir  tr'i.r:^;w  Sic  t^h^y  wTi  =h 

and  it  will  continue  to  Wo^"  that 
wa>     while    the    professors  helplehslv 
XrTng Their  hands  .^nd  cry  out  J.lth^ 
Tirt  "the  most  hoirible  of  all  tnmgs. 
Walkley  in  the  London  Times. 


has  be"en"slvan'  for  almost  ^-'^^"ti.ry  f  " 
extraordinary  circumstance,  seeing  that 
It  is  perhaps,  the  most  Interesitliig  of  all 
hi..ltiriaal  plkys."  Mr.  J.  J.  NVatson 
writes  from  11  Stanley  street  Padd.ng- 
ton,  enclosing  a  program  of  the  i>\^<i- 
soearian  celebrations  at  the  'Old  Mc 
last  year  to  ren^^ind  us  that  five  per- 
f,.rmances  of  tho  play,  as  well  as  six  of 
"Henry  IV.."  part  1.  were  given  at  that 
theatre  last  May.-London  Daily  Chron 

The  first  number  of  "Mu.sic  andTouth," 
a  new  musical  paper  tor  children,  has 
cippeared.  ,. .  »t  i 

Adrian  Roult  is  the  authorof  AHand- 
book  on  the  Technique  of  ConducUng  ' 
prepared  tor  tho  use  of  .studenU  at  the 
Itojal  College  of  Music,  London.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  1:0  pages. 

Moritz  Rosenthal  hn-s  heen  playing:  the 
piano  In  London. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SVND  VV-fn.iihony  Hall.  .\"'\\*  ' 

"odity,    Mr.    Molleiiliuner,    coudiictor.  S>e<- 
siH-ciarnoil>p. 
MONDAY-Htmtineton  CliamlierB  TTflll  B  ^  yi. 
,    Cmiccrt  by  Bi-nJ«m(n  iMtcli.  bantone,  an,. 

Hfleu  Iloehe.  iiiuii!«t. 
TrESDAY-.ToM,m   Hall.   8:1B  P.   >«•  ^f-^Z' 
CHff  Vonraiio.    Mo/,..rt.  Battl. 

WU  me  bind  no-   balf;  VU>f»M- 

^fK.™ InX-.  c!^nson  <W  nelKc;  l-^'";^."'';-  '  ua' 
uavBl-   Halm.   Kctes  Galnntps;  rxil 

■iaw  -Tbee  I-i.-8t  When  (M.e.rles  Blonmo.l;  At 

My  I'CTA  U  .Ui.cb:  V  WHO  Ho.e  CHes  oo 
■  riLlIni  ^Vin^'■.  Srintws,  Serenade:  Mtimi«; 
Ut"n  Uaci;"m:  Wl.elpl^v.  1  Know  a  I  lU; 
iXmaul  The  owl:  Pouch,  Slirlng.  Mary 
Sliaw  Swain,  DOroinpaiilnt. 
TmiHSOAY- Jordan  Hall.  .S:20  P.  M,  <^-^''f^, 

,  ^:i;;XV-'n  O.nran.ento".-  NVrm.  A,  «na 
stHlla;  Handel,  Wl.pr^Vr  Ymi  ^  i^"jri"^ 
ViT.n  1  In  rouutins  .*one.  Flower  S<ine.  Viayy 
er^m'  -^'s^""  C^.IK-  Son,-.  .\  Pa-'tasy:  £. 
cTarl  Kfliicl.onettp;  Vauderpool.  Row  a'«. 
,r  l' •  01l!.L.rt.  lirtns  from  the  S"=«>;  "/J"" 
n  Vorsvtli  A  Mn-»ane;  Sokoloff.  1  eU  Me. 
H-u.nv  H^",:st  FleM:  Balalsir.-fT.  Rnrnlns 
On    is  the  "in'-  t  s-  nert  (••lame:  BlMH.mnnn. 

Li,"  An"s.„1.d  with  Oriof.  KorK«nort 
\  Ilf  .lew  Mi-i'.ily:  Mouasoru'sky.  Ah.  >ot 
with  God's  Thunder.  Edna  Sheppnr,!,  accom- 

I.-lini\Y-R>mphony  Hnll,  2:30  P.  1«|^ 
'  "  mi;iroi..v  .onceit,  Mr.  Monteur,  conductor.! 

See  siH'cial  notice.  „  , 

S«-t:nn.\Y- Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Lj«  P"*- 
lis  m    pianist.    Bach.  PreUule  and  'f ' 

F  flat  niajor  iwoll-teropored  Clavichord    to  . 
r  elude  %ii.i   fiv,-n<>  in  C  niii.or  (well- 

.Sonata    ov.   i^.  pf^'^, J^„i„„rr.'  Preh..!-  in  B 

I        nta\  '    M'wor'--:"        C  «l>a-p  minor.  F.tad, 
1      „  (■     aior.  Scheri/o  In  C  slmrp  ndnor 
I       Svn,    oi.v  Hall.  S  P.  M.   liepctltlon  of  rrt- 
dr/"  svmpi,ouy  concert,  Mr.  Moateun.  «»• 

■ISLER  PLAYS 

If  Mr.  Krcisler  Is  to  .iuilso  of  his  I 
popularity  in  Bo.ston  by  his  reception  ; 
yesterday  afternoon  i»  Symphony  Hall.', 
ho  must  feel  that  his  name  is  y  j 
favorite.  For  the  crowded  hall,  tli-;  | 
unu.sually  tine  attention,  and  the  a!)-  j 
plause  that  would  not  be  stilled  ai-  - 
tested  to  the  delight  of  admirers. 

Any  lover  ot  music  might  well  liavr 
been  delighted  with  the  program.  e.siM' 
daily    with    the    first    part.      In  tli. 
sonata  in   .V   major   by  Cesar  Fran- 
Mr     Kreisler    showed    so    complete  -a 
coniprehension  of  the  beauty  and  flro, 
tho  lofty  utterance  of  the  music,  an<l 
matched    this    coVnpreliension    with  so 
finely  sonorous  but  delicate  and  love  y 
•I    tone   that    the    sonata   was  wholly 
alive.     From    the   stirring   last  move- 
ment the  audience  awfikened  to  a  pro- 
longed applause.   So   in  the  sonata  In 
G  minor,  of  Bach,  for  violin  alone,  in 
terpretation    was    compounded   of  imc 
insight  and    unfailing  technique.  The 
demands    of   the    fugue    were  cleanly 
i  met.     Both    Franck   and    Bach  might 
well  have  been  pleased. 

Of  the  .sc.  ond  half  of  the  program 
little  need  be  said.    The  first  number 
Romance,   by   Mr.    Ki^isler,   was  well 
received.  The  second,  "La  Chasse,  by 
rartier,  a  neat  and  attractive  bit  of 
program  music  the  meaning  of  which 
is  at  once  apparent,  brought  a  repeti-| 
tion      The    suite    from    tiie    music  to] 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  was  un- 
interesting in  the  first  section,  and  only 
mildly  interesting  in  others,  with  the 
e.xception   of  the  ^^ccond,   where  Dog- 
I  berry  and  Verges  tramped  and  talked 
I  with  a  Shakespearean  tang  that  quite 
delighted.     But,    however,    the  second 
nan   of    the   program    fell    below  the 
'  rir-'    tlic  two  sonatas  made  a  concert 
!,!,;, L    .•^n.^one    miyhl    be   Slad    to  hear 
I  again. 


Ly.  .  with  her  father  anu  aei 

bn  father,  a  silk  weaver  in 

Lyons  anil  a  Huguenot,  was  anxious  to 
join  the  Pilgrims.  When  Miss  Peggy 
O'Day  posed  for  Prlscilla  she  pos«d  for 
a  French  woman,  just  as  French  as  I 
am.  and  not  for  an  English  type  at  all. 
I-*m  proud  of  my  countrywoman  Pris- 
cilla.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  kept 
the  little  colony  around  her  well  fed., 
Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  my  old  friend, 
used  to  tell  me  they  would  have  starveil 
if  It  had  not  been  for  Priscilla,  who 
could  make  soups  out  of  nothing. 
Boston.  E.  A.  M. 


dny . 

blows, 

way. 


British  Notes 

!„  our  "Theatrical  Notea."  on  Thurs- 
V  la<.t  a  quotation  was  made  from  a 
er  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Fa^ran  of 
-ourt  -rheatre.  who  wrote  in  reference 


TO  tkl;  mkmouy  Oi-  kbais 

1  nadl.  tb.™  ^eat  ^'^<^X,r'''^^  I 
:  Where  the  Immortals       t*'',''  -^'^11^  •  a  star. 

Altiw  o'ar  oaged  hearts  stniggle  to  "oreak  tree. 

Priscilla  the  Huguenot 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 
The    famous    Priscilla  Moulin 
viullensi    came   to   l)iis  countrj 


The  Bulfinch  Theatre 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  there  ever  a  Bulfinch  Theatre  in 
Boston'?  If  so,  where  was  it  and  when 
did  It  close?  ^• 

South  Poland,  Me. 

We  are  not  an  old  Bostonian.  We  re- 
uf-mber,  vi.siting  Boston  in  our  boyhood, 
Uie  Boston  Museum  and  the  Theatn 
C'oinitiue.  We  also  remember  a  plctur.' 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  hanging  In  a  hotel 
corridor,  for  he  was  playing  here  at 
the  time.  Charles  Bulfinch  waa  the 
architect  of  the  Boston  Theatre.— Ed. 

 ' 

Charles  Lamb 
\s  the  World  Wags: 
The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
I  Lamb  is  at  hand.    All  over  the  world 
1  are  men  and  women  who  delight  In  his 
i  companion^ip,  and  many  are  the  places 
!  where  the  httle  pig  will  yield  th?  savory, 
i  crackle  which  shall  satisfy  both  hungeri 
and  sentiment. 

In  that  port'on  of  the  all-embracing 
work  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which  may  deal| 
with    post-prandial     matters,   he  may 
wish  to  Include  suggestions  as  to  matter, 
and  form  of  speech  for  the  tongue-tied,  i 
who  may  be  called  upon  on  sucn  oc- 1 
casions.    Perhaps  the  following  may  be 
of  interest  to  him  in  this  connection:  _ 
There's  nothing  whatever  to  say  m  de- 
fence of  it, 
i    Nothing   to   placate  the   snifters  for 

i  But   "'here's   to   you  ELIA"— drat 
1         the  expense  of  it.— 

Reckless,  we  pledge  you  In  wine  be- 
vond  price. 
Never  mind  virtue,  we  make  no  pretense 

of  it-  ,   ^  ^ 

This  is  YOUR  dinner,  boy,  wicked,  but 

nice. 

Head  of  the  table,  we  bow  to  our  host 
in  you. 

Sitting  here  smiling  and  mellow  and 
rare. 

Wltili  a  slice  of  the  pig,  or  a  slice  of  ms 
ghost  in  you. 
Wined   till  you've  drowned  the  least 
ghost  of  a  care. 
Let  the  ghost  of  your  wit  find  the  ghost 
of  a  toast  In  you.  ' 
Come,  we  are  waiting,  A  TOAST  PROM 

THE  CHAIR. 
\nd  here  i.^  the  Toast  of  Ella,  or,  as 
the    pedants    would    say  "Carlagnulus 
loquitur": 
Mv  Masters: 

When  I  call  vou  Elians  I  am,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  shrinking  in  modest 
disclaimer,  and  exulting  in  selfishj 
Pri'le.  ,  ,j, 

That  "my  poor  little  name  should  be^ 
honored  by  so  brave  a  company  of| 
friends  is  something  which  I  cannot 
Justify  In  my  own  estimation  of  my 
slender  deserving;  and  that,  more  than 
four-score  years  after  I  left  this  world 
of  pleasaunce  and  the  life  1  lovedj 
sons  of  men  whom  1  never  knew  should! 
gather  for  suoh  mirthful  companionship 
as  was  ever  dear  to  me.  and  should 
mingle  with  their  pleasure  klndljl 
thought  of  mo,  this  stirs  a  proud  ex^, 
hilaration  in  the  ghost  of  the  heart  in 
the  shade  of  what  once  was  I. 

Child  and  man  and  shade,  I  have  ex- 
isted but  little  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  I  am  old,  and  by  right  of  my 
vears  might  take  the  privilege  oi 
"tedious  talking,  but  tha^,  privilege  1  shal; 
not  claim.  1  will  prose  through  none 
of  your  golden  moments  with  tales  ot 
the  hours  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
"lost  places  of  dead  delights,"  in  the 
Salutation  and  the  Cat,  for  example, 
a  cosy  pot-house,  1  may  tell  you,  if  you 
chance  to  be  strolling  Smithfleld  way. 
There'  my  old  friend  Coleridge  and  I 
were  won't  to  find  excellent  egg-hot 
and  the  best  of  Oronoko. 

I  will  weary  you  not  at  all  with! 
memories  of  the  dear  old  days  at  Iijner' 
Temple  Lane,  where  my  preciousi 
ragged-coated  books  were  about, me, 
and  my  prints;  there  Mary  and  I  re- 
joiced to  see  the  old  familiar  faces  of 
,  the  friends  we  loved.    None  of  the  old! 

company  breathe  the  vital  air  today;! 
;  liut  over  there  in  Shadow-land  we  meet, 
'  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  hours  of, 
!  happiness,  and  we  have  a  shadowy 
kind  of  books  and  pictures,  theatres, 
i  and  ciiit-chat,  scandals,  jokes  and 
ambiguities. 

(I  seem  to  remember  writing  some- 
thing like  that  before,  but  I  have  not 
the  ghost  of  an  idea  when  or  where  it 
was) .  ^ 

But  saying  that  I  would  not  prose, 
I'm  pros  ng.  I  would  offei'you  a  toast, 
and  it  should  be,  friends  of  mind,  the 
best  that  the  wisdom  of  all  my  years 
can  fashion.  It  should  be  one  which 
may  ring  true  in  storm  and  shine,  in 
victory  and  defeat,  in  gladness  and 
sorrow,  and  if  all  my  years  and  all  that 
they  have  taught  me  of  gxjod  and  ill 
have  given  wisdom  these  words  may 
serve: 

iTlRB  IS  TO  ONE  OF  THE  SW.EETMST 


V 


WITH   ITS  .lUVti 
ANU  ITS  AllCMORIEJS. 
Dilnk.  my  Maators. 
ortland.  Mo..  Feb.  14^^^.  ^^^^^ 

Ills  Kriiceful  tilbulo  is  a  little  lio 
(1.  According  to  books  that  liav* 
uoil  UH,  Uainb  was  born  on  Feb.  10.— 


l.lolin  Ki-efc,  Virginia  FlOHinRer.  Paul 
I  .McCorthy,  Alice  MoCnrthy.  Hiiih  Mc- 
Carthy, Paul  and  Waller  J.iaVarro. 

The  piece  is  episodic  and  each  scene 
I  Is  an  Intere.-illnK  number  reKarclIe.-^s  ot 
follow/i  \t.  but  nol- 
wlth."<tandlng  Ihl.i  It  has  much  more  of 
a  plot  than  the  average  muglcal  farce. 
Thus  the  development  of  the  first  act 
arouses   the   Interest   of  the  audience, 
and  while  hero  and  there  several  nuni- 
bor.s  of  vaudeville- good  of  thomselvcs— 
are  lugst^d  In.  there  Is  a  s\iccessful  at- 
A3  tho  World  Wags:  j  tempt  to  plrlt  up  the  thread.i  of  the 

The  recently  published  pictures  of  I  story.  Bui  illie  many  of  tho  pieces 
r^lncoln  bring  up  anew  the  fact  that  nv«n  I  after  Its  kind  tlie  ending  Is  flat  and 
of  ills  llmo  wore  their  hair  long.  Tho-  1  badly  artiflolal. 

tographs  and  pictures  In  Illustrated  pa-  I  in  a  word,  this  piece,  an  Interesting 
per.s  of  that  time  show  this.    They  had  jtrlflo,  Is  made  so  by  reason  of  the  prin- 


Ki'iiBe  in  (iiu  linmii  ;  i.li.-m  ui.i  ii.o  iw. 
iMucli  come  to  moan  lunch  room?" 

Herrick  up  to  Date 

(Efroin  thi;  .Vow  York  livening  Po»t) 
Wlioii  OS  In  .Silks  mv  .lullii  eois. 
Tlicii.  then,  jneUhlnkK,  how  near  •h»  knows]  what  precedes 
Tlie  SailBfuction  of  No  ClotUes. 

Noxt  when  I  cxst  my  Eyeg  and  net 
Where  Diajjories  were  wont  to  t>o. 
Uh,  how  their  Al«ienco  siuriloth  itio! 


An  Awful  Warning 


Tufts's  Rock 

the  World  Wags: 

1  pa-'os  341-342  of  tho  autobiography 
U.o  notorious  Henry  Tuftp..  which 
;  published  at  Dover.  N.  H..  in  80,,  is 
•  "In  tho  course  of  my  rambles  1 
,t  to  tho  White  Hill.-J,  sometimes 
,d  the  "I^ady  Mountains.'  where 
mg  other  curiosities,  I  luvd  a  sight 

the  huge  stone  that  rolled   spow,         ^^^^^  because  they  did  not  destroy 
usly  down  those  hlllf>  in  the  V^ar  ^^^^  modern  processes,  frequent 


1  mistake  not)  1198. 


In  size  it  wat{ 
lirK"  as  an  ordinary  meeting-house 
ii  took  Its  departure  from  near  the  sum- 
mit of  one  ot  those  mountains.  an,(: 
continued  its  progressive  descent  a.> 
,nuch  as  three-fourths  of  a  nule.  Th<t 
p.ith  cleared  in  the  journey  of  this  stu 


jclpaj  performers.  The  musii'  is  liglit — 
one  might  say  thin— the  kind  thut  might 
ibe  associated  with  a  good  time  when 
ail  are  in  a  hilarious  mood  ;  hut  it  all 
jdisappears  witli  the  perfoi-rnance. 

There  Is  a  large  company  of  pretty  girls 


cutting  and  stiff  liats.  Bald-headed 
men  were  then  a  rarity.  Wearing  our 
hair  so  short  as  we  do  now,  we  have 
no   hair   to   wear.    Do   we   so  admire 

short  hair  that  the  apogee  ot  no  hair  j  all  high  spirited,  who  sing  and  <laiicc  as  If 
at  all  seems  desirable?  Bald  women  are  iqu  a  lark,  appearing  now  In  pneumonic 

  rare   Indeed.    They  do  not   constantly  loostume.  now  overdressed  to  tlie  other 

(•ndou's  rock  appeared  to  be  four  rodsi  harass  their  pate,  they  wear  hats  that  jextreme.     Kach  scene,  pleasing  to  Uie 
"   "      1^^^       reason  of  beauty  ot  color  scheme 


in   width,  and  was  swept  quite  clean((jo        constrict  circulation.   If  we  were 
of  every  standing  tree,  great  and  small,  to  cut  out  so  much  cutting  of  male 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country 
for  several  leagues  round,  heard  the 
noise  of  the  descending  mass  for  nearly, 
as   it  seemed,   a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  conceived  it  the  report  of  a  great 
earthquake."  I  should  1"  - 
particulars  regarding  t 


locks,  we  would  not  be  the  bald-headed 
race  we  are.  Let  the  young  fellows 
♦ake  warning.  W.  A.  CtJRTIS. 

Ashland.  N.  H. 

It  Is  true  that  In  Lincoln's  tlmo  there 
earthquake."  I  should  like  more  rninuteKvere  many  long-haired  men,  con.9plcu- 
■  that  incident  injoug  also  for  uxurlant  whlskorage;  but 
tho  history  of  tho  White  Mountains.  Uolbald-headed  men  have  been  common 
vou  or  any  of  your  readers  know  oflnirough  the  ages.  The  learned  treatises 
anv  other  account  of  the  incidcnt?bt  ancient  Greek.  Roman  and  Arabian 
•■From  near  the  summit"  of  which  oflphyslcians  contain  many  recipes  for 
the  White   Mountains  dl<^   that  "3tu-jt>a!dness.  Many  Romans  took  the  name 

pcndous  rock,' 


ioy-  '  r.a,- 
;n©,  ' !  > 


large  as  an  ordinary 
meeting  house,"  tako  "its  departure." 
and  where  did  "its  progressive  descent" 
(  lid— that  is,  .lust  where  was  the  "stu- 
p.ndous  rock"  when  Tirfta  "had  a 
sight"  of  it?  Doubtless  the  rock  is  still 
whore  it  was  when  Tufts  .saw  it. 
Brookline.  OBSBRVBR. 


In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon the  Verdi  Requiem  was  per- 
formed for  the  12th  time  by  the 
Hande"]  and  Haydn  Society.  Emil 
MoUenhauer  was  conductor  and  H. 
G.  Tucker,  organist  The  solo  sing-  i 
ors  were  Florence  Hinkle,  soprano; 
Merle  Alcock,  alto;  Edward  John- 
son, tenor,  and  Clarence  Whitehill, 
bass.  The  Boston  Festival  Orches- 
tra, John  W.  Crowley,  principal,  as- 
sisted. 

The  storm  noticeably  reduced  the  slz« 
of  the  aniilence.  but  kept  siiarcely  any 
of  (he  chorus  or  orchestra  away. 

Memorable  Performance 

The  reaction  to  the  display  of  elo- 
montal  power  that  had  buffeted  the 
Ihroiigsj  that  were  present  seemed  to 
cmphaaixe  tho  solemnity  aJid  beauty  of 
lh»  inuslo-  The  solo  singers,  tho  chorus 
and  tho  orchestra  apparently  felt  this, 
too.  and  it  spurred  them  all  to  artistic 
endeavor  that  Is  rarely  surpas.^ed  The 
lesult  WM.S  a  memorable  performance  of 
the  Reauieni  and  a  response  from  its 
liparers  tliat  is  seldom  exceeded  in  en- 
Ihusl.asni.  Applause  was»  hearty  and 
prolonged  after  each  section  ot  the 
work,  and  tlio  atidienoo.  after  the  Saiio- 
tus,  refused  to  be  still  until  eacti  soloist 
and  finally  Mr.  MoUenhauer  had  ac- 
knowledged its  tribute. 

All  the  solo  singers  reached  an  equally 
high  plane  ot  artistic  powar  and  there 
waa  no  discrimination  in  the  favor 
shown  each  one  by  the  audience.  Miss 
Alcock's  remarkably  re.sonant  and  sym- 
pathetic alto  voice  In  the  "Liber  scrip- 
iti.s  "  solo.  Miss  Hinkle's  limpid  soprano 

I  her  "Rocordare"  duet  with  Miss  Al- 

1,  ic.  and  In  the  final  "Libera  me"  solo 
wore  specially  effective.  Mr.  Johnson 
stirre-d  his  hearers  with  his  clear  and 
beautiful  tones  and  the  emotional  in- 
tensity of  his  {ringing.  Mr.  Whitehlll's 
sonorous  and  appealing  voice  added  a 
fine  touch  to  the  performance, 

'^^4  *  *   '  ^  ^ 

V  distinguished  Eiiglish  scientist, 
1  of.  E.  Ffoulkes  Cheyne,  was  reading. 
I  St  Sunday,  newspapers  of  Boston  at 
ti  c  Porphyry  Club.  He  was  greatly  per- 
!  'e\ed  by  a  statement  that  "flre  started 
•1  Nickersons  lunch."  "Wliat.  pray," 
lie  Inquired,  "was  Mr.  Nickerson  eat- 
ing? I  am  not  acquainted  with  inflam- 
mable foods.  Could,  by  some  chemical 
reaction,  a  ham  sandwich,  a  bowl  of 
.<!oup,  a  stew,  rice  with  curry,  or  your 
peculiar,  yet  not  wholly  unpalatable, 
pork  and  beans,  which  as  a  sociologist 
I  have  ventured  to  taste,  ignite  by 
spontaneous  combustion?  I  have  seen 
fire  eaters  in  my  younger  days,  but 
there  was  surely  some  trickery  in  their 
exhibitionH.  I  regret  that  the  newspaper 
reports  failed  to  state  exactly  what  Mr. 
Nickerson  \vas  eating." 

Mr.  Auger  hastened  to  assure  Prof. 
Cheyne  that  Mr.  Nickerson  was  not  a 
fire-eater,  professional  or  amateur;  thatt 
men  might  lunch  with  comparative 
safety  In  the  city's  restaurant<i.'  \nd 
•  id  Auk  -    •;•,,!,,•,.  : 


"Calvus"  because  they  were  bald.  There 
were  bald  headed  men  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tlm«s.  "And  the  man  whose  hair 
is  fallen  off  hla  head,  he  is  bald;  Yet  Is 
he  clean."  (Lev.  xiii,  40;  also  !^e  4!.) 
Did  not  rude  little  children  shout  at  the 
prophet  Ellsha  as  he  waa  on  his  way  to 
Bethel,  "Go  up  thou  bald  head,  go  up 
thou  bald  head"?  Naturally  incensed,  th^ 
usually  amiable  Ellsha  cursed  them  for 
their  too  personal  remarks.  And  then 
two  she  bears  camo  out  ot  the  wood 
and  tearing  42  of  the  children  stopped 
their  mocker}-.  Yet  Eiisha  and  other 
men  of  his  time  did  not  wear  plug  hats 
and-  we  doubt  whether  they  often  visited 
the  hair  cutter,  Isaiah,  inveighing 
against  the  dress  and  the  behavior  of 
ZIon's  daughters  prophesied  that  Instead 
of  "well  set  hair"  they  would  be  af- 
fllct€sd  with  baldness,  nor  did  he  approve 
the  bonnets  they  wore.  Recall.  M|r. 
Curtis,  the  fate  of  Alschylus.  An  eagle, 
mistaking  his  bald  head  tor  a  stone,  let 
a  tortoise  fall  upon  It  to  break  the 
Fhell.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Justiy 
celebrated  dramatist.— E^. 


Dartmouth  College 

As  the  World  Wage: 

I  notice  an  editorial  In  The  HaraJd 
oonta-inlng  a  semi-offlcdal  Inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  Dartmouth  College's  popu- 
larity. No  one  seems  to  mention  it,  and 
perhaps  In  these  days  of  highly  depart- 
mentalized education  It  Is  old-fashioned 
to  think  of  It,  but  might  not  the  pos- 
sible cause  of  Dartmouth  College's 
drawing  power  be  the  simple  fact  that 
It  Is  such  a  good  school? 

Melrose.  EDDIE  DAGQT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  scrap  book  says  that  your  cor- 
respondent "E"  errs  In  his  statement 
about  Harry  GilfoU.  It  was  Harry  Bul- 
ger who  sang  "No  Bird  Ever  Flew  So 
High  He  Didn't  Have  to  Light"  In  the 
operetta,  "Woodland."  A.  K. 

Svelte 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  had  some  dipcuKy  recently  In 
finding  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"svelte."  The  dictionaries  seem  not  to 
recognize  the  word  or  to  refer  me  back 
to  iYench,  Italian  or  Spanish,  to  which 
languages  the  word  certainly  is  not  na- 
tive   Can  you  help  me  in  my  search? 

DWIGHT  I.  CHAPMAN. 

fiomerville. 

"9\relte"  is  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
(great  and  concise  editions)  and  is  no 
douUt,  in  other  dictionaries  with  the  de- 
rivation. The  French  word  "svelte'/ 
comes  from  the  Italian  "svelto."  which 
in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Latin  "ex" 
and  "vellere."  In  French  the  word  was 
tltst  use"a  with  reference  to  painting, 
scTilpture  and  architecture:  "A  dome 
more  svelte  than  St.  Peter's,"  that  ia 
"lighter,"  "more  graceful."  Later  it  was 
applied  to  human  beings  and  animals, 
meaning  slim,  slender,  willowy.  Fuseli  In 
his  lectures  about  painting,  published 
.about  1817,  wrote:  "The  Medicean 
Venus,  however  'svelf  .  .  .  has  in 
length  no  more  than  sevon  heads  and 
a  half."  Granville  In  183S  described  a 
countess  as  "tall,  svelte,  pale  and  inter- 
esting," but  he  Italicized  "svelte"  as  a 
{or«lsa  word.— Bki, 

m  JAM  JEMS' 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Jim  Jam  Jems," 
musical  farce  in  two  acts  and  six  | 
scenes.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  L.^ 
Cort  and  George  E.  Stoddard;  music  by) 
James  Hanley;  staged  by  Larry  Cebal^ 
los.   William  Howard  conducted. 

The  principals  were;    Joe  B.  Brown/ 
^x\<ilp.  Garvle.  Reah  Cauble,  Hazel  Hanij 


and  opulent  .setting,  adds  to  the  enjoy 
ment   of  the   piece.     Tho   final  see 
"Snowball  of  Love,"  wa.s  a  riot,  engag- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  choru.s  in  pelting 
the  audience  with  "."Jnowballs,"  and  witli 
the  latter  taking  up  the  fun. 

Tho  story  can  be  told  briefly.  An  un- 
sophtcated  young  girl,  the  nieco  of  an 
juncle  fond  of  wine,  women  and  song. 
Iwould  see  Bohemia.  She  longs  for  a 
jgood  time.  A  young  reportor  assumes 
'the  la.sk.  Tho  girl  has  a  good  tiino  and 
so  does  the  audience  in  tho  development.  ' 
Needless  to  say,  the  reporter  wins  the 
girl.  The  uncle,  after  being  alarmed,  is 
appeased. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  Philip  Quick  of  Joe  15.  Brown,  who 
showed  a  many  sided  talent.  A  com- 
edian ot  marked  indivirtuaiity,  he  is  in- 
teresting from  many  angles.  First  a.s  a 
comedian,  again  as  a  dancer,  and  yet 
again  as  an  acrobat.  In  his  acrobatic 
dance,  he  nonchalantly  drops  backward- 
into  the  orchestra  pit  and  hops  ba.-l% 
again  to  the  stage,  never  mis.sing  tlio 
rhythm  or  steps  of  his  dance.  Be.sid-  s 
this  he  is  remarkable  in  facial  maniiiu 
lation  and  often  times  he  holds  a  scoiv 
for  several  minutes  without  a  worti 
being  spoken,  yet  conveying  lucidly  to 
the  audience  his  delightful  bits  oi 
comedy. 

Reah  Cauble  as  the  girl,  a  Dresd.  n 
China  typo,  was  neat  in  dance  and 
agreeable  in  song.  Eddie  Garvie.  an 
old  favorite,  T.as  an  unctuous  unole.  a 
high  roHer  with  a  convtncinB:  .story. 
Charles  O'Connor  vns  the  reportor,  im- 
possible as  stage  reporters  go.  but  in- 
teresting as  the  ardent  lover.  Thus  one 
might  go  down  the  long  list  of  per- 
-forraers  and  find  a  fitting  word  of 
praipo  for  all.  .  , 


"Gentleman  .fim"  affoi  i''!  ii-ny 
necessary  foil  and   helped   engineer  .i 
lapld  nre  ot  jokes  that  .swept  tlio  hou.s^ 
Tho  skit  was  labeled  "Tho  Kigliteem 
Amendment,"  but  it  might  have  bofn 
callid  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  thinK 
with  equal  appropriateness. 

Percy  Bronson   and   Winnie  Baldw  i 
gave  a  capital  t.okeoff  on  present  d;i  ■ 
follies  In  their  sketch  "Vi.slons  of  1371. 
Miss  Baldwin  being  especially  clever  in 
hor  impersonation  of  the  modern  chorii - 
girl. 

Another  double  act  which  inspire-' 
popular  favor  was  "A  Will  and  a  W'ny 
by  Eddie  Buzzell  and  Peggie  J'arK^  i 
The  lady,  as  a  dashing  widow,  did  .• 
sprightly  turn.  .She  also  exhibited  ;i 
costume  with  the  lowest  cut  back  thai 
has.  been  seen  In  those  parts  for  many 
a  day. 

Jack  Osterman,  monologist,  treated  fo 
15  minutes  of  engaging  patter  and  Eth<  i 
fMaoDonough,  in  "Milady's  Bu.sy  Day, 
'igaVe  a  solo  playlet  showing  some  hand- 
j'v'Jnie  gowns.  Her  chanfees  of  costuni'^. 
jeffooted  in  silhouette  behind  a  drawn 
window  .shade,  made  the  unsophisti- 
ited  gasp. 

Mattylee  Leopard  sang  a  number  of 
tiong.s,  "as  is  and  as  was."  most  acceiil 
p.>ly.   She  has  a  really  good  voice  and 
snows  how  to  use  it. 
I  Princess  Radjah  gave  lier  "Cleopatra 


Dance"  with  a  background  "of-more- 
than-Oriental-spIendor"  as  the  Jungle 
Book  says.  The  dance  was  of  the  con- 
ventional order,  but  the  six-foot  snake 
that  was  presonlly  introduced  and  which 
went  writhing;  and  liissing  all  over  the 
stage  was  ««CficientIy  formldabl*  to 
make  ladies  (H  veiT  close  to  their 
corts. 

The  Balliot  Trio,  equilibrists  and  gym- 
nasts, opened  the  bill  with  a  clean-eut 
performance. 


'  IS 

FILM  MARVEL 


Production    at  Tremont 
Depicts    Career  of 
Mme.  DuBarrj?- 

POLA  NEGRI  SHOWS 
REMARKABLE  SKILL 


'UNCLE  TOM'  AT 

I    For  the  first  time  since  1911  the  Ar- 
1  llngton    Players     last    night  brought 
I  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  back  to  a  Boston 
stage.    On  Feb.  6  of  tliat  year  William 
;  Brady    produced    a    softened  version, 
lacking  a  few  of  the  thrills  and  many 
of  the  crudities  of  the  original,  at  the 
old  Grand  Opera  House.   And  it  is  upon 
this  modified  interpretation  that  the  Ar- 
lington company  baSes  its  present  pro- 
duction.   One  wonders  if  it  is  studied 
design  or  fortuitous'  synchronism  which 
brings  this  most  famous  tale  oC  slavery 
to  the  Arlington  Theatre  at  a  time  when 
Abraham  Lincoln"  Is  to  be  seen  just 
around  the  corner  at  the  Hollis.   What  ^ 
ever  the  circumstances,  tho  players  may  i 
be  congratulated  for  a  performance  that 
is  uniformly  excellent.    Indeed  an  ap-  I 
prociative  audience  was  quick  to  laugh,  j 
applaud  and  weep  over  the  same  lines  : 
and    same    scenes    that    have  caused 
countless  other  audiences  to  laugh,  ap- 
plaud and  weep.    A  notable  feature  of 
the  present  production  is  tliat  it  im- 
proves steadily  as  it  proceeds.    In  fact, 
the  handling  of  little  Eva's  death  scene 
left  little  to  be  desir«y».   AVillard  Dashioll 
as  the  villainous  Legree  was  every  inch 
the  cruel  slave  trader  he  was  supposed 
to  be.    Olive  Massey,  it  she  would  re- 
frain from  wearing  silk  stockings,  could 
not  bo  improved  upon  as  "Topsy,  wlio 
was  never  born."    Uncle  Tom  was  ably 
acted  by  William  T.  Brady,  and  George 
Harris,  pleased  with  an  enunciation  that 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rulo 
in  the  theatres  of  today. 

The  Arlington  Players  T.ave  achieved 
a  production  this  week  which  Is  wel! 
acted,  attractively  staged  and  of  suf- 
ficient wortli  to  rank  with  ils  manj 
predecessors.   ^ 


VANANDCORBEir 

i    pilly  B.  Van,  teamed  with  James  J. 

j  Corbett,  was  just  about  two-thirds  of 
the  show  at  Keith's  last  night.  Not  that 
the  other  acts  were  had.  They  wern't. 
But  Billy  Van  is  a  natural  born  come- 
dian and  his  bubbling  drolleries  and  ri- 
diculous pranks  would  have  made  a 
graven  image  smile.  The  theatre  re- 
echoed to  peals  of  merriment  that  was 

\i  genuine  f  .-'inionial  to  the  popularit 
"■•f  the  I' 


JLUESTIC  THEATRE— "Kigmet," 
the  Robertson-Cole  screen  production. 
First  presentation  In  Boston    The  cast: 

HadJ  Otis  Skinner 

Mnrslnah  ^  Bllnor  Pair 

Kut-ul-Kulub  Eosemary  Thcb.v 

Wazli-  Mansnr.  ^  Hamilton  Rerelle 

Caliph  Abdullah  Leon  B«ry 

Blielk  Jawan  Herschell  Mayall 

Wazir  Abu  Bakr  .......Emmet  C.  King 

Aflfp  Paid  Welgel 

Guide  Naslr  Nicholas  Dunaoj 

Beggar  Kasim  Koliert  Erans 

j  Esther  ClafiP,  Soprano,  Win> 
'         Frequent  Applause 


jSIiss  Esther  Claff,  soprano,  gave 
recital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  M: 
Mary  Shaw  Swain    was    the  accon 
panist.    The  program  was  as  f6llov.  >: 
Mozart.  "Batti,  Batti";  Paradies,  Qur 
Ruscelletto;  Hayan,    My  Mother  B- 
Me-  Bind  My  Hair;  Rossini,  Neapu:i 
tan    Tarantelle;    Old    French.  Jeune.s 
Fillettes;     Chaminade.     Chanson  de 
Neige;      Fourdrain,    Carnaval;  Hahn 
Tetes    Galanles;    Del'Acqua,  Chans:: 
Provencale;  Cadman.  Sayonara— I  Sa 
Thoe  First  When  Cherries  Bloomed, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dead  I  Watched  Th^ 
All  My  Heart  Is  Ashes,  The  Wild  Do 
Cries  '   on     Fleeting  Win? 
Serenade,      Manna  -  Zucca, 
AVhelpley,     I  Know  a  Hill 
The  Owl;  Beach,  Spring. 

Miss  Claff  sang  to  an  audience  ■ 
good  size  and  evidently  gave  her  hear 
ers  pleasure,  for  applause  was  loud  and 
frequent.  She  has  a  flexibie  voice,  un- 
failing vivacity,  and  marked  aplomb. 
Few  singers  of  greater  reputation  would 
liave  the  courage  to  begin  a  recital  with 
',cvrlina's  air.  Miss  Claff  showed  that 
/.le  could  sustain  a  melodic  line  when 
'She  thought  it  necessary,  but  V 
terpretation  was  often  brit 
jerky.  Her  enunciation  was  clea' 
should  cultivate  repose  and  pois^ 
after  she  has  further  studied  t 
of  singing,  strive  to  Interpret  witl^ 
voice  and  the  mind,  and  not  put 
trust  chiefly  In  facial  expression. 


Strau' 
RaChei: 
Liehm^.n: 


Cannot    the   managers   of  Symphony 
fjall  abate  a  nuisance?    Late  comers 
lit  the  Symphony  con certs^  annoy  those 
.    already  seated,   the  orchestra  and  the 
^  |\ I  conductor.    Some  do  not  come  in  until 
.he  last  movement  of  a  symphony  is  toJ 


-flayed.    As  a  rule,  a  symphony  is 
Ulie  first  number  on  ttie  program.  Those ' 
.  ntering  the  hall,  sauntering  down  the  j 
sle.  nodding  affably  t'>  frifnds,  finally  j 

•  ating  therhselves  with  an  air — "Xow 
1  ahead;  we're  here."  seriou.sly  Injure 
e  effect  of  the  symphony  by  the  pro- 
ngation  o(  the  pauses  between  the 
ivements.  They  d;sturb  the  impres- 
)ii  made  by  the  movement  already 
lyed.    The  nuisance  is  now  as  great 

the  Saturday  night  concerts  as  at 
lose  of  Friday  afternoon.  If  the  doors 
.■re  closed  until  the  end  of  the  sym- 
iiony.  lhe.se  Incorrigible  late-comcrs> 
ighl  be  .-?ble  to  arrive  at  the  hall  in 
ine.  If  they  .<Jhould  persist  in  tardiness, 
ould  It  not  be  well  to  begin  the  con- 

•  rt  with  an  overture,  put  the  syni- 
loiiy  Uiter  on  the  program  and  insist 
lat  dift-ing  the  playing  of  it  no  one 
lould  be  admitted,  not  even  a  family 

iloctor  summoned  to  restore  some  con- 
.servative  person  shocked  by  ultra- 
modern music? 


s-ivs   •■Tha;    it    maids  take    wTlii.- ^ 

Tansey,  and  lay  it  to  soake  in  butter- | 
milke  nine  dayes.  and  wash  their  faces  , 
therewith,  it  will  make  them  looke  veiy 
fairc."  As  for  "prethroat,"  Mr.  Gar- 
rett "Tou  have  got  us."  to  drop  into 
vulgar  speech.  No  dictionary  of  ortho- 
dox dialect  or  slane  words  comes  to 
our  aid.  Nor  had  we  heard  of  Anno 
Boleyn's  curious  formation.  Wo  have 
seen  pictures  of  the  great  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.  who  was  still  more  richly 
funiished.— Ed. 


Mr.  Clement  Wood,  writing  about 
■Village  Miltons"  for  the  Literary  Rc- 

iew  of  the  New  York  Kvening  Post, 
mote.s  from  the  complete  works  of  Miss 
Mary  Ann  O'Bhxne,  the  Sappho  of 
Watervliet,  N.  T. 

Address  to  Young  Ladies 

I  h<>ref<>re  t.>  lonelj-  walks  mul  cii  riagp  riding 

Wllh  bin)  ywi  must  not  K''>. 
')r  y,)ur  linppliif ■<«  uiid  lilierly 

Yon  iiia.v  forovor  overtlirow,    .    .  . 
And  no  111(111  will  iiiMtlt  you 

riilcfs  hP  thinks  yon  ar<>  a  ri>ol. 
Hut  if  yn  will  Ipt  tlie  haik  of  .vour  hand  Hy 
hoavlly  on  his  niouUi. 

Uls  passion  it  will  cool.   .   ■  ■ 

.Vnd  If  you  KiTe  lilm  the  noiseblcf-d. 

IL  will  help  C'loar  his  hraln. 
rh*i  tho  srMliM^t  re.vpe<:t  for  jou 

111'  will  cvor  atlcr«iird's  maintain. 

Graphomania 

•M-ican  newspapers  are  quoting  and 
commenting  on  M.  Bergson's  description 
of  graphomania,  as  if  tho  word  and  the 
disease  were  now  known  for  the  first 
time.  Nearly  100  years  ago  a  book  was 
publishfcd  with  the  title:  "The  Chcilead, 
being  violent  Ebullitions  of  Graphoma- 
niacs."  The  word  was  used  freely  by 
Max  Nordau  in  his  -Entertung"  that 
made  a  stir  for  a  time  and  is  now  prac- 
tically forgotten.  Nordau  then  won  no- 
toriety by  his  violent  assaults  on  au- 
ihor.q  who  have  outlived  him;  for  ho 
himself  is  of  the  <-lass  that  "are  dead, 
but  do  not  know  that  they  arc  dead. 

Puddings  and  "Prethroat" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  memoirs  of  Jano  Austen  by 
her  nephew.  J.  B.  Austen  Leigh, 
among  the  dishes  of  which  house-, 
wives  were  proud  is  mentioned  furmity  | 
or  "tansey"  pudding.  What  in  the  j 
world  was  it?  I  remember  fansy  as  a  | 
particularly  disagreeable  weed,  m  odor  j 
at  least. 

:    Margaret    More     maliciously  called 
'  Anne   Boleyn.    "The   brown   girl  with 
th."  perlhroat  and  the  extra  finger."    1 1 
ItrsUnd  about  Uie  extra  Qnger.  or  i 
reason  for  making  that  etatement.  ! 
I   "perthroat?"  A  physician  told  me 
lyv  that  she  had  an  extra-  breast, 
1  never  came  across  any  allusion 
that  in  my  reading.    If  you  don  tj 
,    ..w    about    pudding    and  perthroat.j 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  or  somej 

nber  of  the  Porphyry?   , 

.„,o„.  E.  H.  GARRETT, 

ramentv   (furmety-there   are  many 
ants  of  the  word)  and  tansy  pudding 
not  the  same  thing.    Krumenty  was 
i       name  given  to  a  dish  of  hulled  wheat 
,.d  in  milk  and  seasoned  with  cin- 
-     non    sugar,  etc.    King  Arthur  and 
,  Unights  knew  it.  Washington  Irvmg.i 
■The   Sketch   Book."    describes  an 
1  nslish  squire   making  his  supper  of 


More  Seventh  Lore 
As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  early  names  of  the  North 
Atlantic  -  Mare  Septentrionelle  -  was 
given?  I  believe,  by  the  Romans  when 
they  first  ventured  northward  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  beheld,  night 
after  night,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Dip- 
;per  rising  higher  and  higher  above  the 
horizon. 

Then  we  have  the  period  of  the  "seven 
waves."  which  seems  to  hold  true  with 
'astonishing  regularity.  I  have  sat  and 
counted  them  on  the  very  spot  where 
Pere  l-abat  watched  them  rolling  in  on 
the  coast  of  Martinique  and"  described 
them  so  picturesquely  some  200  years 
ago. 

"The  sea  always  forms  seven  large 
billows,  waves  or  surges,  whichever  you 
would  call  them,  that  break  on  the 
shore  with  an  astonishing  violence,  and 
wWch  can  be  heard  along  he  wind- 
ward side  where  the  coast  's  usually 
v»  rv  high  and  where  the  wind  blows 
Continually  on  the  sea.  The  last  three 
of  these  seven  waves  are  the  largest. 
Wh-n  they  have  subsided  after  break- 
in-  on  shore  there  is  a  little  calm  which 
,  called  Emblle,  and  which  lasts  about 
ihe  titne  it  takes  to  say  an  Ave  Maria, 
after  which  the  waves  begin  again,  their 
tize  and  force  augmenting  always  till 
The  seventh  has  broken  on  the  shore. 

3S:;jr"TiJ^um^or?^-^ 

^'^^r.■h  never  a  swinimor  ^5^']^"- -c:^'?,^; 
1   Rum  Gagger  Farm,  CohasseL 

REINHERR  PLEASES 

IN  VARIED  program; 

An  entertaining  concert  was  given  by  ] 
'•eorge  Reimherr,  tenor,  last  evening  in  I 
rdan  Hall.  The  program  was  very  in-  ^ 
cresting,    consisting    of    numbers  by 
Mereadante,  Verdi,  Handel,  Clark.  Xnn  ' 
rpool,  Gilbert,  Forsyth,  Soholov,  Bala-  | 
i"gff.  Rleic'iman,  Gretchaninoff,  Mous-  i 
torgsky,  and  a  suite  of  unu.'-ual  Japa-  ; 
su     pnus  by  Koscak  Yamada.  j 
Mr.  Rpimherr  has  a  voice  which  is  ex-  f 
.'eptionally  adapted  to  the  lighter  class 
..f  fso'igs.    In  pieces  of  simple  sentiment 

tho  full  sympathetic  quality  is  bMt 
brought  out,  whereas  in  hea^vler  pas- 
sages his  voice  was  perhaps  a  little  flat 
— rarticularly  noticeable  in  his  higher 
range. 

Mr.  Reimherr  sang  five  Japanese  num- 
bers, which  were  heartily  received 
his  audience.  They  had  the  true  Orien- 
tal llavor  and  tang  and  not  the  ustial 
ai  tiHci;'.!  atmosphere.  For  encores,  Mr. 
Reimherr  .sang  "On  the  Wings  of  Song." 
Mendelssohn;  "In  the  Moonlight," 
Meilc,  and  a  Chinese  lyric,  "In  the  Ixim 
Garden." 


mend  it  for  .-id mission  to  a  syn\p;ion> 
concert  progr.im.    Its  possible  effect  de- 
pends chiefly,   one   Is  tenvpted   to  say 
whollv,  on  its  associ.itlon  with  the  situ- 
ations and  the  evolutions  of  the  ballet 
.4s  concert  music,  it  is  disjointed,  scrap- 
pv.  rather  common.    Regarded  solely  as 
music,  pure  and  simple.   Us  worth  la 
slisht     There  are  few  pages  that  are 
beautiful;  few  that  are  impressive;  few 
that   are  exciting.      Nor   Is   the  Suite 
saved  by  the  more  or  less  Ingenious  jug- 
gling with  instruments  in  combination 
or  m  solo  use.    The  nearest  approach  to 
a  purely  musical  effect  is  In  the  closing 
m^sures,    which    accompany    on  the 
stage  the  death  of  poor  Pedro  and  the 
exit    of   the    Infanta.    Here  there  is  .-. 
direct  and  emotional  appe-^1.    Nor  does 
one  find  adroit  characterization  In  the 
Gvpsy  Dance;  nor  does  one  find  lively 
oiisgestion  In  the  movement  of  the  buite 
entitled  "The  Bull  Fight." 

There  are  some  who  say  that  Schu- 
mann's piano  concerto  has  aged;  that 
It  is  now  only  for  a  small  hall;  that  Its 
intimacy  is  ineffective  in  a  large  one. 
A  character  drawn  years  ago  by  im-j 
mermann  in  a  satirical  novel  said  that, 
next  to  hearing  music  the  most  disa-j 
greeable    thing   was   the   hearing  talk, 
about  it.  We  cannot  understand  the  at- 
titude of  those  objecting  to  Schumann  s 
concerto,  as   the  choice  of  a  pianist  , 
To  us    It  Is  one  of  Schumann  a  most 
romantic  works,  as  fresh  today  as  when, 
he  dreamed  it.    And  yesterday  it  was 
plaved  romantically,  with  the  finest  ap-i 
preciation  of  its  many  beauties,  ^nth 
a  tonal  charm,  with  a  rhythmic  stirety, 
with  a  poetic  feeling,  with  a  varied  col- 
ovinz    that    heightened    the  cnchant-1 
ment  cast  by  the  music  itself.   It  would 
be   impertinent  to  dwell  on   Mr.  Moi- 
seiwitsch's  great  abaiUty  as  a  virtuoso. 
In  this  instance  the  accomplished  vir- 
tuoso  and   the  poetic  Interpreter  are 
one  and  the  same. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will     be     as     follows:     Mendelssohn,  , 
"Scotch"   svmphany;  Mozart,  overture  n 
to  "The  Abdouctlon  from  the  Harem  ; 
Gilbert's  "Indian  Sketches"   (first  per-| 
formance).      Alice    Nielsen    will  sing, 
"Deh    vieni   non    Tardar"    from  The^ 
Marriage     of     Figaro"     and  Batti, 
Batti"  from  "Don  Giovanni."  _ 


l-nsjllsn    squire     uiarvims  .   -.-r--  --, 

"frumnnty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes' 
boiled  in  milk  with  rich  spices."  Fru-' 
menty  was  recommended  as  a  fattener. 
According    to    the    Sporting  Magazine; 
(1796)    "John  Gawston  eat  such  a  quan- 
titv  of  wheat  is  called  furmety  that  he 
actually  burst."    Dean  Swift  wrote  to 
Stella  on  March  3,  lTU-13:   "I  wish  yoa 
a  merrv   Lent.     X  hate  Lent;  d  hate 
different  diets  and  furmity  and  butter,! 
land   herb  porridge;   and  sour,  •devouti 
i  faces  of  fieople  who  only  put  on  religion 
.for   seven   weeks."     Tansy,   or  tanzy,, 
was  made  of  flour  and  eggs| 
isoned  with  tansy.    In  Cumber- 
ng.    It   was   served  with  rich; 
.ucc.'    The  Spectator  In  1902  said] 
patent  pills  and  soothing  syrup.s. 
;  taken  the  place  of  calamlnt  and| 
sy  tea":  the  reference  was  to  Berk- 
lire.    There   were   also  tansy  cakes. 
l>e  tansy  pudding  and  the  tansy  cakes 
were  eaten  at  Easter  in  memory  of  the 
"bitter  toerbs"  of  the  Passover.  This 
vf'cipe  is  given  in  a    cook  book  of  the 
'rli  century:    "Tako  faire  Tansey  and 
-rinde  It  in  a  mortar;  And  take  eyren, 
olkes    and    white.    And    drawe  hem, 
irough  a  streynoiir.  and  streyne  also 
.   iusr       tha  Tansey;  and  medle  the 
he  juse  togidre."  William 
"Art  of  Simpling"  (1656). 


Moiseiwitsch,Pianist,  Plays 
with  Orchestra  for 
the  First  Time 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'    The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 

b°  let    "The  Birthday  of  the  InfaM\ 

No.  ".  D  major.  -^^^nv  tni 

There  is  music  composed  onginajly  foi 
a  drama  or  a  ballet  that  is  worthy  of 
perforance  at  a  Sy-Phony  concert,  by 
reason  of  Its  contents,  its  stju'^''^^'  'j; 

' '"^r^iitCrre^i^n  "'thr  st'i^e'fo? 


The  Herald  hag  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Truman  H.  Bartlett  of 
Jamaica  Plain  with  regard  to  Linopln'a 
hair,  which  was  long,  according  to  a 
correspondent  whose  letter  was  pub 
lished  recently  in  this  column: 

"Linooln  wore  his  hair  short  or  lonj 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  govern;  Just 
as  he  did  his  c:othes.    I  have  photo- 
graphs' of  him  that  show  these  facts. 
Some  of  his  photographs  are  so  extrerje 
in  appearance  that  no  eye  can  believe 
them  to  be  of  hia  face  were  it  not  for 
the  peculiar  bony  structure  of  the  face. 
Of  the  few  erect  attitudes  slxown  in  his 
photographs  there  was  one  that  he  al- 
ways took  in  the  most  vital  moments  ,  ^ 
that  was  perfectly  upright,  legs  close  to- 
gether, feet  squarely  straight  in  front,; 
l-ms  at  full  length  in  front  and  hands 
one  over  the  other.    On  only  two  occa- 
sions was  his  head  ^'i^^Uy  bent  orward 
One  of  them  was  when  he  listened  to 
the  word.?  of  Ashmun  announcing  h  s 
nomination    to    the    presidency  at  his 
home  in  Springfield.    The  moment  when, 
Ashmun  had  uttered  the  last  word  Lin-| 
coin's  head  was  raisecTand  he  stood  per- 
fectly  erect.    The  other  was  when  he 
..poke  the  last  paragraph  of  his  touch- 
ing speech  at  Alton.    On  several  occa- 
sions he  did  not  move  his  feet  in  a  long 
speech.   It  may  be  added  that  no  known 
statue  has  been  made  of  Lincoln  in  ac- 
cord with  the  above  description,  or  any 
study  of  hrs'  life  mask  so  thorough  as 
that  by  Gutzon  Borglum  in  his  marble 
head  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  or 
any  Panted  portrait  worth  comparing 
Marshall's;  or  any  drawing  of  his 


nco  that  the  \ 
,  had  a  drop  ot 
lu-r  veins.     LAWRENCE  - 
Cambridgre.  . 

Bulflnch  and  the  Boston  Theatre 

AS  the  World  Wags; 

In  your  column  of  this  date  you  say 
that  Bulfinch  was  the  architect  of  the 
Boston  mcatre.  So  he  was,  but  It  was 
tho  earlr  Boston  Theatre,  the  one 
opened  in  ITW.  That  is.  I  suppose  he 
was.  for  although  W.  W.  Clapp's  'Rec-- 
ord  of  the  Boston  Stage'-  does  not^^t^eU 

;rat"ch^rre?  B^m-rw-^  one  of  ^he 
nistees  in  charge  of  its  erection  The 
ate  Joh,^  Bouve  Clapp  used  a  picture 
of  the  front  of  that  theatre  for  hte 
bookplate.  Though  it  ^'j//,,fr, 
tinction  I  cannot  say  that  I  over  felt  u 

The'rh'/t^cts  of  the  present  Bost^^^^ 
Theatre  were  E.  C.  and  -l-.;^.  ^^"'^^^ 
Johnathan  Preston,  who 
.Ign  submitted  by  H.  Noury,  ^^07°"  -^l 
Drize  of  $60J  offered  for  the  best  plan. 
Mr    NourTdrlfted   out  of  sight  soon 
after  bu^hls  design  has  not  been  sur- 
JJa  .n  tha  CS  years  that  have  sincel 
passed  in  the       y^^^^^^^Y  KILBY. 

Wetipp'osed  it  would  be  taken  for 
eranted  that  Bulflnch  was  the  archi- 
fe'ct  of  the  eariier  Boston  Theatre  , We 
did  not  think  it  necessary  o  say  that  he 
was  not  the  architect  of  the  Rr«si_ui 
Boston  Theatre.  Samuel  A.  Drake/n  "Old 

Z  gfves  a  description  of  it  outside  and 
inside.— Ed.   ^ 

The  Visiting  Stranger 

""Ifl  wlfpalinl'the  Granary  bury. 
•mgU'nd  Aeat^:  "Q-"  'l^^L^^.r^ 
•  a  Ir^eyard  In  the  centre  of  a  city.  ^ 
BrookUne.  

An  Old  Tune 

X'^inT^'oTrf..  weeks  a.o  to 
tee  the  true  story  as  I  thought  about 
ne  "Reuben  axd  Rax^hel"  Incident.  I  did 

not  Know  that  I  ^^de^fe  o°f"  - 
^■^^^"^,f^t^Varw1^^^he  ™e°Smith 
prise  that  t  J^^"  the  matter. 

Company  had  to  say  °n  f  [he 

M'--       \,  ^white  of  publishing  '> 

original  Mr.  White  of^  tn     I      ^^^^  1^. 

house,  says  that  his  sra 

^r^rrTB 'rch  My  fathe?^  told 'me  that', 
Harry  Bircn.    -"J'  words  were 

^'••.^^"\rm  bv%  friend  and  asked  ; 

did,  ^^h>'  ^"r,  'niem'  I  am  convinced 
copyrighted  by  thein.    1  ^ 

SSI''"™ed'  by  William  Gooch. 
On  this  particular  plece_  one  reads.  Mu- 

rm'^uri^also^^hai  my  father  wa. 
thl  onlyTrson  at  that  -h°  - 

S^anranl  noT£W.  as  the 
Mr,  White's  ^^,^,f"i''"4;r  that  the 
rfS''g?rndfathe°r  dli'not'  Amerl- 
c?nlirihef^ne_andhaveit-^^^^^^^^^ 


i^^p^eTe'tk^^n  lnte,^P=on%?  Ut.:  canUe  ^^^Vch^lsthe'^rnd  on  Contends, 
cola's  character  as  that_of  Boardn  an;  !  by  Mr^G  q      ^     ^Z''  'Ttl 


this  we 
.;een  the 


,  Robinson.  The  truest  expression  of  the 
effect  of  his  death  is  by  Disraeli  In  the, 
House  of  Commons.  Of  Lincoln  s  en- 
trance into  public  life  the  most  consum- 
mate statement  ever  made  is  the  fir=t 
•  paragraph  of  A.  E.  PillsOury's  'Lincoln 
,  'and  Slavery.'  Lincoln  is  ,as  great  aj 
mvstery  today  as  he  was  when  John  T 
Morse  Jr..  asserted  that  his  charactei^ 
was  mysterious  in  the  closing  sentences 
in  his  'Ufa  of  Lincoln.'  " 

Miss  Mullins 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Authoritative  research  and  investiga- 
tion in  England  and  Holland  of  late 
vears  have  revealed  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  eariy  history  of 
the  "Mayflower  Pilgrims"  and  in  the| 
light  of  po'sitive  record  much  that  is 
traditional  (howtever  attractive)  must 
be  abandoned. 

Legal  evidence  surely  is  much  more 
valuable  to  the  student  of  Coloriia  his- 
tory and  genealogy  than  a  glorious  ar- 
ray^ of   supposltltloua  statement  and 

'Tnl^  rs^e^v-^rrrcalon  to  believe  that 
Priscilla  Mullins  Alden  was  of  Hugue^ 
r>ni  incestry,  but  her  father,  ^Mlliann 
MulUns?  dm  not  come  to  New  England 
directly  from  Lyons.  France,  as  at  the 
tlmeot  sailing  to  this  c^oun.ry  he  was 
a  resident  of  Dorking,  Count>  .^urrey, 
Eneiand,  as  his  nuncupative  will,  pro 
b^ted""  London,  Juiy  23.  1621.  dist  net 
?v  state"  .  There  is  also  not  the  slight 


''X  ?f  w^  rea  IV  M  :  Gooch's  own  conn 
^i^iti^n    wWch  means  that  he  wrote 
^nfh  th^  me  ody  and  the  piano  arrange- 
^  int    Th2  fact  is  that  my  father  told  me 

irthtrur^occV^r 
-Hr^S^i^^^-ci^^^^^ 

"ence  of  ifself  tl  establish  the  truth  of 
'^lost^oT'^'cORA  GOOCH  BROOKS. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  tune  to 
,  •  ?        words  "Reuben  and  Rachel, 
«nn.^  wag  hea^d   before  the  date 
^[ven  by  Mrs   Brooks.  18T7.  heard 
a   in    "Kenllworth,"    brought   to  thls^ 
„lftvv  bv  Lydia  Thompson  and  her 
'o  n  auv   "Correspondents  have  written 
,n  The  Herald,  saying  they  had  heard, 
h/t^me  even  before  that.   Thetuna  is 
undoubtedly  of  Ensliflh  otl^~^-  _ 

PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALiE 

L<e  Pattison,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday   afternoon    in   Jordan    Hall.  I 
Fach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E-flat  -.Ylajor , 
(Well  Tempered  clavichord.  Vol.  II).  I*re- ^ 
lude  and  Fugue.  C-mlnor  (Well  Tem- 
pered i-lavirhord  Vol.  n:  V-  ■  •  s"-- 


;.     .Mal.i>ii'ro.  H.ir,.];iH. 
'fT:    IVelutk-.    B-tlat  iimjor; 
l;ird  Sontf;  Oriffes.  TheWliltfi 
!:.ix.  WhlrHglg,  Chopin,  Fan- 
ika  in  *'-.sliarp  minor;  Etude 
I  .    SohiMEo  In  C'-»h»rp  minor. 
. .  a  iiicasiiro  lo  hoar  Mensr.s.  Malcr 
•1    raltiaon    play    loRolher;     It    i»  a 
i  •  isurc  to  hrar  viirh  one  of  tlioni  alone. 

I  i      iwo,  apparently  of  widely  opposite 

II  I  K'M,  play  •iiuslc  for  two  pianos  with 
Mirikable  unanlniily  of  mtH-hanisni. 
nil  and  understanding.  One  would 
>    ilial  while  Mr.  iMaler  is  all  nerves 

1^1  rnthnsiasni.  Mr.  Hattlson  Is  of  a 
'Ic  I-  and  more  contemplative  nature. 
^  '  t  when  the  latter  (fives  a  reeital  there 
i--  no  lack  of  dash  and  brilliance:  wit- 
n.  .-,.s  his  performance  yesterday  of  Bax's 
Miu.sinj;  "WhIrllKifc--;  his  playing  of 
iliv  .MIegros  in  Beethoven's  sonata  and 
I'l    Kueh's   Prelude   and   Fugue   in  C- 

ii.  inor. 

The  fugue  in  E-flat  major  may  be 
I  tcrpreled  In  a  calm  and  prayer-like 
manner— for  there  are  fugues  in  the 
Well  Tempered  Clavichord"  that 
lireathe  a  devotional  spirit,  as  the  one 
ill  K-maJor  of  the  second  book— or  it 

iii.  iy  be  played  majestically  as  on  an 
organ  with  full-voiced  diapasons.  And 
s  >  Boyer  said  long  ago  in  France  that 
<;liick's  music  for  "I  have  lost  my 
i:iirydice"  would  as  well  fit  the  words 

■  I  havt,  found  my  l?urydice,"  if  the 
.■linger  would  thus  accommodate  her- 
■~olf.  Mr.  Pattison  ihose  the  quieter 
treatment  of  the  fugue  and  read  it 
beautifully. 

I'almgren's  "Bird  Song"  pleased  the 
large  audience  greatly,  so  that  it  was 
repeated.  Like  Bax  s  "Whirligig,"  it  Is 
ail  amusing  piece,  but  it  hardly  bears 
ripetitlon,  for  the  eleinent  of  surprise 
>  nters  Into  the  en.ioyment,  and  a  hearer 
i.s  not  twice  surpris'-d  by  the  same 
piece.  Malpiero's  "BTrlumi"  ("Gleams") 
were  composed  at  Asolo  In  the  sprjng 
of»J?17.  These  five  little  pieces  seem 
I  ke  casual  and  rhapsodic  improvisa- 
tions. M.  Prunieres  finds  in  them  ex- 
picssions  of  a  compljfx  state  of  soul, 

■  iccesses  of  tragic  sadness,  bursts  of 
I'V."    Each  piece  i.s  so  short,  so  eon- 

'  ISO.  one  niiglit  add,  such  a  scramble. 
'Nat  the  hearer  is  hurried  from  "one 
1  .ood  to  another  without  retaining  a 
finite  Impression,  The  pieces  seemed 
I  us  without  beauty  as  the  word  was 
understood  by  Couperin.  Mozart  ajid 
I  >iMiussy,  or  as  it  is  understood  today 
bv  the  ultra-radicals.  Nor  did  the 
Mrangeness  of  the  expression  hold  the 

Itention  riveted.  On  the  other  hand 
t;>e  piece  of  Griffes  is  fascinating  in 
every  way,  atfd  it  was  played  delight- 
fully. Mr.  Pattison  is  much  more  than 
1  local  pianist  of  repute;    he  is  an  ac- 

nniplished  artist. 


The   Seala  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Arturo  Toscanlnl,  will  give  its  farewell 
concert  In  Symphony  Hall  next  Friday  ; 
evening.   The  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

.^iozart:  Symphony  In  E  flat  major, 
r.eotlioven .    Leoncru  o\t'riure  No.  3, 
PiMltl:    Suite  f'-oni  '•Ln  I'isai.i-Uc." 

(a)  — On  the  Mcle  at  Fainasuste. 

(b)  — Dance  of  t'.ie  Fali  onei. 

(o) — The  Dance  of  Love  and  <vf  the  Per- 
fvrf-.l  Dei;:h 
Wjjrsiar:   C»i>va  v'riday  Spell  from  "Parsi- 

Xfai    Syinplionlc  Variations i)n  an  Origin- 
al Theme. 

Gabrlele  d'Annunzio's  play,  "The  Wom- 
an of  Pisa,  or  Perfumed  Death"  <"La 
Plsanelle  ou  la  Mort  Parfumee"),  was 
•written  In  French  in  1913  for  that  ex- 
traordinary creature,  Ida  Rubinstein.  It 
Is  In  three  acts  with  a  prologue.  The 
•cene  Is  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  at  the  time 
>»hen  Huguet  de  Lusignan  was  the 
ruler.  In  the  vast  hall  at  a  table  he 
sits  with  the  queen  mother  and  his 
uncle,  the  Prince  of  Tyre.  Bishops, 
oriental  slaves,  Bulgarian  warriors  are 
tit  the  feast.  Huguet  is  melancholy, 
nursing  a  secret  sorrow,  lost  in  a  dream. 
The  guests  are  violently  d  sputing,  la- 
menting the  condition  of  the  island,  half 
Christ. an,  halt  pagan,  ravaged  by  fam- 
ine, drought  and  disease.  The  tale  is 
told  of  a  certain  Rinier,  who  put  his 
^redding  ring,  as  n  Prosper  Merimee's 
story,  on  the  figure  of  a  statue  of  Venus, 
»nd  saw  the  following  night  the  stone 
bride  come  to  his  bed  and  turn  out  the 
lawful  w.fe.  This  story  enlarges  the 
melancholy  of  Huguet,  who  has  refused 
to  wed  daughters  ^f  kings,  princes, 
lukes  and  the  doges.  Whom  does  he 
await?  The  unknown.  A  mournful  voice 
is  heard  In  the  g  ixien.  He  sees  a  beg- 
gar m:  id  and  gives  her  bread,  a  rose 
and  a  tin's.  If  the  longed-for  woman 
does  not  come  he  will  remain  the  hus- 
band of  Dame  Poverty. 

The  harbor  of  Faniaguste  is  seen.  Saif- 
ofs  have  brought  in  their  booty.  A  fair 
captive,  with  indifferent  eyes,  sits,  to  be 
sold  as  'I  .'ilave.  The  captain,  Obert  Em- 
brlac,  .  iLh  wounds  still  bleeding,  de- 
mands her.  He  offers  all  his  spoil  for 
her,  but  he  falls  dead,  vomiting  insults 
on  all  that  would  dispute  him.  The 
Prince  of  Tyre  would  have  her.  She 
walks  before  him,  vrhile  he  examines  her 
with  greedy  eyes.  Huguet  himself  comes 
in.  sees  her,  and  is  lost  in  love.  She  turns 
Oil  him  her  radiant  face.  There  is  a  shout 
.T.'  rejoicing;  the  wlshed-for  wheat  has 
srrtved.  Huguet  attributes  this  to  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  the  unknown. 
Wrapped  In  the  royal  mantle,  mounted 
on  a  caparisoned  palfrey,  she  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Convent  of  Sainte-Claire. 
In  her  Huguet  recognizes  the  divine 
wanderer  sent  to  hinj.  In  her  the  Prince  ' 
of  Tyre  finds  the  reincarnation  of  the 


aiiolcnt  Vcini-<.  Thus,  as  M  i;r..- 
BUirks.  In  adoring  her  each  one  a  loixo 
his  Illusion,  the  realization  of  Ws  dream. 
"This  Is  one  of  the  symbols,  the  most 
beautiful  and  tlie  most  profound,  of  the 
drama."  , 

Petted,  loved,  happy,  clad  In  Innocence,  , 
this  wanderer  has  become  the  boatlfle<3.  ,■ 
She  smilea  on  the  chatter  of  the  nuns,  I 
who   bring   to   her   honey,    fruits  and 
cheese.    Those  Sisters  of  Francis  d'As-  I 
•isl  are  vowed  to  animals,  to  all  things  ' 
of  sisterly  sentiments.    And  here  the  | 
•wanderer  would  have  rcmalne<l  happy.  \ 
If  the  lleht-skirts  ai  the  prince's  court  • 
had  not  denounced  her  and  stripped  her 
jof  her  veil  of  sanctity.    This  revered 
1  Baint,  they  say,  is  no  other  than  a  wom- 
jan  of  evil  life,  a  courtesan  of  Plaa,  la 
Pisanelle.  The  lustful  prince  rushes  tow-: 
|»rd8  her.   Huguet  snatches  her  f rom  him.  j 
I  In  the  quarrel  the  nephew  kills  his  uncle 
with  a  dagger-stroke.  Huguet  now  knows 
leva  t 
i  The  queen-mother  resolves  to  rid  her- 
self of  this  stranger  with  wh(>»n  the 
lyoung  King  Is  infatuated,  for  she  dreads 
the  woman's  influence.  Hypocritically 
Oourteous,  she  draws  her  to  the  palace, 
i having  taken  counsel  with  the  cross- 
I bowman  and  the  keeper  of  the  leopards; 
'for  If  the  Plsanelle  does  not  succumb  tq 
j  poison,  she  will  die^by  the  bolt  or  be 
I  torn  In  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts.  The 
I  Plsanelle  arrives  unsuspicious.    She  is 
'flattered;  she  is  given  wine.  She  at  last 
I  consents  to  dance,  for  the  pleasure  of 
I  the  Queen,  whose  -treachery  she  learns 
too  late.  Slaves  surround  her,  and  bury 
her  under  masses  of  roses— the  "per-  \ 
fumed  death." 
I    This  play  was  produced  with  music 
1  by    Pizettl    at    the    C'hatelet    Theatre, . 
Paris,  on  June  12,  WU.    L.a  Pisanelle, 
Ida    Rubinstein;    La    Peine,  Suzanne 
Munte;    the   Prince  de   Tyr,  de  Max; 
Ober    Rmbraic.    Joube;    Sire  Huguet, 
Herve.    Scenery   was   by    Bakst.  Tlie 
orchestra  and  chorus  were  directed  by 
D.  E   InghelbrecTit.   There  were  12  per- 
formances that  yar. 

Adolphe  Brisson,  in  his  review  pub- 
lished in  the  Temps,  said  that  the  final 
scene  was  designed  to  put  in  the  light 
the  choreographic  ability  of  Miss  Rubin- 
stein; that  the  first  allowed  her  plastic 
attitude.^,  while  the  second  showed  her 
di.screet   and   elesant    in    her  convent 
garb,  and  so  one  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  drama  was  arranged  to 
please  and  flatter  her,   to  serve  as  a 
pedestal,  to  prepare  for  her  apotheosis. 
The  piece  was  made  to  order,  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  the  actress.    This  dis- 
quieted the  .spectator  and.-6hould  have 
humiliated  the    dramatist.   Should  one 
object  to  the  incoherencies,  to  the  ob- 
scurities, of  the  drama;  to  the  vague 
character  of  the  chief  personage,  the  un- 
determined psychology?    Did  the  .-Pl.sa- 
nelle  love  the  young  King,  her  protector 
and  savior?  Had  she  human  feelings -or 
was  she  a  chimera,  a  shadow,  a  dream,  , 
a  fluid  figure  having  the  semblance  of  ■ 
life?    D'Annunzio's  mistake  was  to  put 
hi.^  poem,  for  which  there  were  a  thou- 
sand  reasons   for  admiration,   on  the 
stage.    And  then  M.  Brisson  noted  the  ' 
gorgeous  descriptions;    he  pointed  out 
the  voluptuous  pleasure  taken  by  the 
dramatist  in  enumerating  the  treasures 
on  the  quay  in  the  palace,  even  the 
richness   of  the   cookery,    the  velvety 
wines|    And  D'Annunzio  enveloped  his 
drama,  in  turn,  with  the  heated  atmos- 
phere of  the  banquet,  the  brutal  and 
bellicose  atmosphere  of  the  sea  tewn,  j 
the  calm  and  mystical  atmosphere  of 
the  convent  ("a  rather  equivocal  con- 
vejit  in  the  manner  of  Catulle  Mendes"), 
the  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  the  matur-  ! 
ing,   yet  always  amorous.  Queen.     He  | 
I'oimd  the  right  word,  the  right  shade  I 
of  r.ier.nlng,  the  right  phrase,  for  each  I 
character,   and   all   this   in   French,  a 
language  not  his  own.    He  used  purple!" 
and'  flaming  adjectives;  his  metaphors! 
were  a  perpetual  surprise.  | 
Yet  in  the  performance  this  language 
was  not  melotii  JUS  as  spoken  by  Miss 
Rubinstein,  whose  voice  was  rough;  her  . 
diction  heavy,  affected,  graceless,  pre-  . 
tentious     Her  dance  in   the  third  act 
was  only  a  vulgar  operatic  dan'cft.  "This  , 
intelligent  and  laborious  actress  is  seen 
only  to  her  advantage  when  she  does 
not   act.    Immobility   and    silence  are 
necessary  to  her."    By  the  way.  Mme. 
Eugenie  Nau,  not  unknown  in  Boston, 
took  the  part  of  Oniour  la  Devine.  M. 
Brisson  spoke  of  her  as  "vehement."  1 


in  the  hour  of  her  death  Hhe  Hhall  vainly 
call  to  her  aid  the  young  king  who  loves 
her. 

In  order  to  please  the  queen  L.a  Plsan- 
elle dances.  Yet  now  from  the  rose 
gardens  which  surround  the  castle,  there 
enter  the  great  eliamber  in  whicb  stands 
the  King's  throne,  seven  Nubian  slaves, 
who  bear  in  their  arms  great  sheaves 
of  purple  ro.«es.  And  these  silent  slaves 
(with  emerald  eyo.s  and  coral  lips  stand- 
ing out  against  the  gleaming  ebony  of 
their  skin)  little  by  little  surround  the 
dancer,  and  pushing  her  Into  a  corner  | 

'  of  the  hall,  force  her  to  drop  upon  a 
jj  mass  of  cushions,  where  they  suffocate  , 
1  her  beneath  the  masses  of  roses.     She  | 
dies  calling  upon  her  distant  beloved.  i 


Pizetti's  Suite 

The  suite  from  Pizetti's  music,  which 
will  be  played  here  for  the  first  time 
next  Friday  night,  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: 

The  fir.st  number  precedes  the  act  in 
which  the  lovely  courtesan  of  Pisa 
kindles  the  mad  admiration  of  the  mer- 
chants and  corsairs  dealing  in  grains 
and  drugs,  in  stuffs  and  precious  stones, 
in  all  commodities  including  slaves,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mole  of  the  port  of 
Famagusta,  beneath  the  hot  run 
which  blazes  on  the  island  of  Venus. 
But  in  a  short  time  Huguet,  King  of 
Cyprus,  who  sees  in  La  Pisanelle  Saint 
Aletha,  deliverer,  tf'hom  Photinus  sang, 
appears  and  amid  the  chants  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people  conducts  the 
Magdalen  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Chlara. 

In  the  third  act  of  the  tragedy  the 
mother  of  Huguet,  the  "merciJfess 
queen,"  has  spun  a  deadly  snare  for  La 
Pisanelle;  she  shall  enter  the  magnificent 
and  mysterious  castle  (which  boasts  mur- 
vellous*rose  gardens,  but  terrible  sub- 
terranean prisons,  in  which  the  fierce 
of  Palermo  nra  kept  as  well) 


Pizetti  of  Parma  [ 

Ildebrando  Pizettl  was  born  at  Par- 
ma in  1880.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  showed  his  affection  for  his 
f  native  city  by  signing  several  of  his 
works  "Ildebrando  da  Parma."  He 
studied  at  the  Parma  Conservatory  of 
I  that  city  until  1901.  At  the  Conserva- 
;  tory  his  first  work  was  "Extase,"  a 
i  symphonic  poem.  For  two  years  he 
substituted  as  conductor  for  Cleofonte 
Campaninl  and  Angelo  Contl  at  Parma. 
He  wrote  interludes  for  "Edipo  Re" 
and  a  prelude  to  "Oreste";  he  also 
wrote  music  for  the  church.  In  1908 
he  was  teaching  compos  tion  at  the 
Panna  Conservatory.  He  had  not  shown 
a  decided  personality  in  his  composi- 
tions, nor  attracted  attention  until  his 
critical  articles  were  published  in  the 
R  vista  Musicale  Italiana,  and  his  in- 
cidental music  to  D'Annunzio's  "Nave" 
and  "Pisanelle"  was  heard.  The  "Nave" 
■was  produced  in  1908,  and  again  a 
courtesan,  Baslliola,  was  the  heroine.  . 
M.  Jean  Aubry  does  not  think  that  this 
union  of  composer  and  dramatist  was 
calculated  to  show  individuality  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  "Even  today,  with 
that  personality  fully  revealed,  it  dif- 
fers in  more  than  one  respect  from 
that  of  the  author  of  'Trlonfo  della 
Morte'  or  'L'Innocente.'  Even  as  the 
art  of  Gabrlele  d'AnnunzIo  is  complex, 
wavering,  fleeting,  a  little  perverse,  | 
So  is  that  of  Pizetti  simple,  pure  and 
sane;  but  then  these  characteristics  are  , 
also  to  be  found  in  D'Annunzio's  work, 
though  not  in  that  part  of  it  that  is 
the  most  famous  or  the  best  known 
abroad,  but  in  that  wherein  lie  is  more 
strongly  guided  by  Italian  tradition  and 
wherein  he  is  less  'aesthetic'  and  more 
direct,  as  in  certain  descriptions  of  na- 
ture in  his  early  novels,  and  a'bove  all, 
In  some  of  his  poems.  Although  Pizetti 
was  bom  at  Parma,  one  feels  inclined, 
on  studying  his  works,  to  bel  eve  that 
he  is  a  native  of  Messina  or  Palermo,  or 
even  of  somewhere  near  the  traces  of 
Syracuse.  His  work  is  not  Italian  in 
the  sense  of  the  modern  Italian  cliar- 
ftcteristics  usually  encountered;  it  sug- 
gests in  some  ways  antique  S  cily.  It 
combines  traces  of  Hellenic  antiquity 
with  Italian  renaissance  traditions,  and 
it  is  not  merely  his  use  of  old  Greek' 
modes  that  gives  h  s  music  a  peculiar 
color.  Neither  violence  nor  real  tech-, 
nical  innovations  must  be  sought  in' 
Pizetti's  work.  His  music  is,  on  first' 
acquaintance,  a  little  cool;  it  does  not- 
penetrate;  it  compels.  Where  it  is  at 
its  best,  its  effect  is  lasting,  such  is  it.'^l 
simplicity;  that  rare  simplicity  v.-hich, 
expresses  just  what  is  needed." 

For  gome  time  Pizetti  was  the  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Musical  In- 
.nitute  of  Florence.  He  is  now  the  direc- 
tor. M.  Jean  Aubrey  says  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  living  Italian  composer 
who  "enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  .at 
I  once  respected  by  both  the  defenders  of 
jthe  rriusic  of  yesterday  and  of  tomor- 
jrow." 

The  list  of  his  works  also  includes  "1 
iPastori''  and  four  other  lyrics  (190S),  an 
j  overture  for  a  tragedy;  music  for  Feo 
1  Belcari's   ""Abraham   and   I-saac";  the 
jopera  "Fedra"  (La  Soala,  March  20,  1915; 
I  revived  at  the  Reglo  in  Parma,  Jan.  27,  |. 
]1920),  "Debora  o  Jaeler'  a  biblical  dra- (  . 
Ima;  a  violin  sonata;  piano  pieces.  ( 
I    "Debora  e  Jaele"  ■was  written  in  1917,  i 
jbut  it  has  been  greatly  revi.sed.  Speak- 
ling  of  it  in  the  Chesterian  of  September.  , 
jl919,  Guido  M.  Gatti  said:   "This  great 
|composer,  who  lives  a^way  from  the  com- 
I'merce   of  art,   absorbed  by   his   noble  ■ 
(dreams,  has  also  shown  to  the  old,  ag- 
gressive partisans  of  the  'Verist'  opera 
that  it  had  greatly  diminished  and  lim- 
ited  the  possibilities  of  the  music  drama, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  complete  revolu-  . 
tion  in  the  creation  of  the  purely  dra- 
matic values  can  infuse  a  new  vitality 
into  that  form  of  art.  '• 

Descriptions  of  the  violin  sonata,  iwhich 
has  excited  great  attention,  have  al- 
ready been  pu'bllshed  in  The  Herald.  It 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  191S;  it  -was 
completed  during  the  winter  of  1919, 
"but,"  according  to  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  "it  had  been  budding  in  the 
composer's  mind  for  a  long  time."  U 
was  performed  at  first  by  Ernesto  Con- 
solo  and  Mario  Corti.  Performed  in' 
London  and  Paris,  it  'was  played  for  the! 
first  time  in  the  United  States  at  Newi 
York  o!i  Jan.  10,  1921,  by  Alexander^ 
fJIoch  and  his  wife.  The  sonata  wasj 
played  a«-ain  in  New  York  by  Kathleen 
IParlow  and  Howard  Brockvvay  on  Jan. 
•zs. 


i.'.w.-  c'julil  bv  I'biaiiied  u,i  .  ,.  Cd.  m  l. 
Then  cnmo  these  "Press  Opinions"  .  ; 
Mr.  Holbrooke's  "By Ian": 

The  Sunday  Times  says.  "This  com- 
poser's work  is  dead,  dead  beyond  r.-- 
call." 

Truth  says-  "The  boosting  of  Hol- 
brooke must  bo  killed  somehow,  and 
perhaps  ridicule  Is  the  best  way  l'i  set 
about  the  murder." 

The  Dally  Mall  says:  "This  composci  '^ 
work  is  Inconerent  and  too  voluble."  , 

Mr.  Ilolhrooke,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  music,  surely  has  a  sense 
of  humor. 


Bernhardt  in  a  Music  Hall 

There  was  a  time  when  London  was 
startled  by  seeing  all  her  best  actors 
and  actresses  streaming  to  the  mu.sic 
hall  stage.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
condition  of  the  legitimate  theatre  had 
suddenly  become  bad  enough  to  strike 
them  with  panic.  The  thing  was  not  a 
success.  .The  music  hall  audience  can- 
not suddenly  become  a  theatre  audi- 
ence for  half  an  hour  and  then  change 
back  again.  Now  and  again  it  does  not 
mind  doing  so,  but  not  t<^  the  extent 
which  threatened  to  become  the  rule. 
The  music  hall  entertainers  also  rather 
naturally  objected. 

In  Paris  the  same  thing  has  never 
happened  to  any  serious  degree.  The 
music  hall  here  has  never  been  bitten 
with  the  notion  of  providing  drama  for 
patrons  who  prefer  high  kicks  to  high 
comedy.  Therefore,  when  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt announced  that  she  was  going  to 
play  at  the  Alhambra  a  real  sensation 
was  caused.  Accustomed  to  the  Coli- 
seum, she  had  nothing  to  learn  about 
the  music  hall,  and  seems  as  much  at, 
home  as  though  she  had  never  played 
anywhere  else.  The  audiences,  large 
and  enthusiastic,  also  seem  to  find  her 
a  natural  phenomenon  among  trick  . 
cyclists  and  jugglers.  I  thought  the 
orchestra  seemed  a  little  nervous;  when 
her  turn  was  becoming  due  they  more 
than  once  started  a  tune  of  a  light- 
hearted  nature  and  left  off,  for  fear  of 
being  irrbver^nt.  It  made  me  think  of 
the  moments  when  the  orchestra  stops 
because  somebody  is  going  to  do  a  par- 
ticularly awful  trapeze  act.  The  recol- 
lection, perhaps,  put  me  out  of  mood, 
but  I  have  to  make  the  appalling  con- 
fession that  I  liked  almost  everything  1 
in  the  program  except  "Le  Vitrail."  j 

Sarah  is  wonderful,  her  voice  is  still 
moving,  her  energy  is  remarkable,  and 
she  is  ^  glory  to  the  French  stage;  but, 
although  1  detest  most  music-hall  pro- 
grammes, this  one  was  particularly 
good,  and  when  you  are  feeling  in 
laughing  mood,  it  Is  difficult  to  settle 
down  for  15  minutes  to  serious  poetry. 
Paunchois  is  not  at  his  best  either,  in 
his  poem  of  the  woman  watching  for 
her  husband  to  come  back  from  the 
war.  There  are  some  telling  lies,  or  at 
least  they  sound  telling  when  Sarah 
Bernhardt  speaks  them,  but,  when  the 
curtain  falls,  one  feels  as  though  one 
had  not  really  seen  the  thing  one  came 
to  see— that  it  was  going  on  in  the  next 
room,  or  was  going  to  take  place  next  . 

day,  but  had  not  really  tieen  there  be- 
fore one's  eyes.  And,  although  I  -was 
bitterly  ashamed  of  myself,  I  did  en- 
Joy  much  more  a  comedian  called 
Gardey.  and  some  crazy  cyclists,  an 
old  English  gentleman  said  years  ago, 
after  seeing  some  irresistible  silly  farce, 
"I  laughed  till  I  could  have  kicked 
ni.vself  for  being  such  a  fool." 

That  dismal  piece,  "Daniel,"  which 
:s  now  being  played  in  London,  was 
first  produced  here,  a  few  months  ago, 
with  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  title-role. 
Even  she  could  not  make  so  much 
morbid  W'oe  interesting  to  the  public; 
but  it  is  a  prodigious  woman  who  at 
70  something  can  play  a  wiop  of  a 
youth,  and  make  him  as  convincing  as 
the  author  will  let  her.  In  the  intervals 
of  her  other  enterprises  she  every  now 
and  then  takes  a  breather,  as  it  were, 
ond  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  relays 
"Athalie,"  and  does  it  with  a  zest  which 
suggests  that  perhaps  she  also  prefers 
some  other  things  to  "Le  Vitrail. 
London  Times,  Feb.  8. 


I        Humorous  Mr.  Holbrooke 

\  Josef  Holbrooke  advertised  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  Feb.  4  that  he-  would  play 
Ills  Fantasie  "Barrage,"  Suite  Moderne 
and  Piano  Quintet  in  various  English 
cities.  The  advertisement  also  contained 
ihe  statement  that   h'-    :'  ■   hv  ii.oig:^ 


Italian  Courtesy,  with  Other 

Notes  About  Music  and  Drama 

On  December  30  the  Costanzi  saw  t!i« 
first  presentation  of  "^larouf,"  the  nev, 
opera  of  Henri  Rabaud,  who  came  ex- 
pressly from  Paris  to  assist  at  its  rep- 
resentation.   The  libretto,  founded  on 
one  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Lucien  Nepoty.  The 
opera,   taken  as  a   whole,   reveals  its 
composer  a.s  'i.  musician  of  exceptional 
fineness  and  delicacy.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  reception  of  the  Vork 
at   the  Costanzi   was  not  marked  by 
that  unanimity  of  applause  which  the 
opera   in   itself,   and   its  "magnificent 
production"    (the   appreciation   is  Ra- 
baud's  own)  undoubtedly  merited.  The 
I  real  reason  of  this  equivocal   sui  cess| 
has  been  admirably  revealed  and  just- 
ly condemned  by  Signer  Belli,  of  th€ 
j  Corriere  d'  Italia,  who  thus  wrote  in 
his  long  critique  of  "Maoruf"  pub.ishec 
I  the  day  following  its  preini'sre: 
1    "If  the  French  are  unable  to  endure 
iour  music,  which  they  classify  as  'unel 
chose  pitoyable':  if  they  call  Mascag-,J 
ni's  operas  'Les  oeuvres  les  plus  ti-ivi-| 
ales  et  les  plus  bas6es  qu'on  com:  ' 
idans  la  muslque  entiere,"  and  if  they 
jcall  Puccini's  works  'un  peu  plus  va.fA 
jflnees  en  apparence,  mais  i!s  ne  sonfl 
pas    moins   vulgaires    en    r<  ''  rft't^ 
othfr    words,    if  French^ 
themselves  thus 
ust,  that 


Uiem  on  the  same  road,  for  In 
i.  uy  not  only  should  we  show  cur- 
ves forgetful  of  'ies  regies  les  plus 
menteires  de  la  courtoisie,'  .but  also 
should  give  them  an  excuse  for 
nklng  that  our  musical  culture  had 
Kle  a  halt  at  the  productions  of 
nchlelU  and  Verdi.  ' -  The  Musical 
nes.  .  ,  I 

ipre  the  concert  ought  to  have  ended,' 
one  sense  it  did  end  here,  tor  there 
-s  no  more   music.    But   a  freaK 
L-kvhad  been  promised;  a  suite  caUed 
,    a  Nutshell,"   by   Percy  Grameer, 
itten   to  .show   off  soine  American 
•ousslon  instruments:  "Deagan  ateel 
iriraba-  or  Marimbaphone  (a  sort  o£ 
,.8     gloclvcnspiel):     Deagan  wooden 
.uirimbaphone  or  Marimba-Xylophone 
rrt   of   bass   Xylophone);  Deagan. 
:.viss  start  bells  (similar  to  >^and- . 

.lis  in  tune);  and  Deagan  Nablmba  (a 
Ve^octave  instrument  combining  some 

"'-^  '='Ma,-imbas  With  I'  strongly 
tvi  ■•  All  Uiese  noises  apph'-d  to  tunes 

[.niidon  Times,  J^"-  crplv  Eng. 

nizance  of  f^i^elgn  r,      y  .^^ 

,M-s.   Recently  I  ^^^^^^  ll^^pies.    Now,  I 
-everal  noteworthy  sample 

hear  that  the  P<>1  f^^^'^y  ns  while  on  a 
Ilubprmann  has  been  Pl^^'^f.g^n^t  vio- 
continental  tour  Jvhn  irelan  ^ 

lin  sonata  at  Turin,  ai  x        roposes  to 
at  Amsterdam  and  that  he  p  P 

play  it  ^f"l'"rv  afternoon.  It  Is  all 
cital  next  Saturday  alter  ^^^^^ 

the  better,  as  I  *^^'"^.'|L,,  foreign  mu- 
.should  be  played  ab  oad^^^^„^-'„^ 

siclans.   Ir  onij  . _,r,rp  likely  if^ 

success.  Tha  -^."^""^  nraise  of  the; 
Courant  speaks  in  .P'^' ^eern  vet 

work  as  of  the  composer     a  modern^.^^  1 
not  an  extremist.     ^ga m      ine  6 
success  the  work 
wav  deserved.      Hct  f>'<^";;  , 

-j:?ho°^grnorsrm"d'er;"as°hi. 
poser,    .^l;""^*^..,  Scott  we  feel  in  cverj 

Ireland  has  a  s^nse  of  humor,  a  (aU  i^  ' 

s;:;Co;n.tr„  dAS  u..^^^^^ 

"Mary  Ro.se"  will  have  made  the  long 

^i^^pi^yrL^^p"-"-^^^ 

don  '  which  ran  for  511  nights  at  Toc^e  ^ 
Thektre   and    "Quality   Street  wbu. 

^iir^tiT^^S^Tti^^tJ^f: 

;^^^st^vhich  l;-^-'^,^ --^^ 

'"I'm)    "The  Admirable  Crich 

Unue«-t«  grow  up.-London  Daily  Tele-  ; 

"^Ro^and  Hayes  of  Boston  ^ang'in  Plym.  ( 
^,frr  -Pne  at  two  concerts  given  by  th<  : 
Sldge  Tavlor  Choral  Soc.ety  In  au  j 
of  the  niavor's  unemployment  fund^ , 
Gwendolen,  "the  ^^"Shter  of  the  deao 
Anglo-African  composer,  contributeamu 
=icl  monologues.  Hiawatha,  his  onb 
i  son  fias  been^^onducting  orchestral  mu- 
,10  of  his  father's,  at  Croydon. 


one     .  '      Merry  WlvSTbf 

I  Bor'  tUt.  next-lf  he  could.  It  «» 
th«  humor  of  the  ^^rce .  Is  a  thought 
too  Flemish  for  many  peopi*.  but  U  is 
^ood  fun.  neVrtheleas.  and  Its  po'ltlon 

It  the  end  of  the  P'-OK''^™ '  ,'„,te 
we  are  going  back^  to  the  healthy  taste 
of  our  forefathers."    , 

?lo?i  an  attempt  ha«  been  made  not  only 
o  convey  the  spirit      ^^e  more 

verses  through  the  °'  "I'd  the 

ong,  dance,  gesture,  'decoration  and  the 
■°av  of  light  and  shade,  but  also  to  pre- 
sent ^-Tn  Epitome  of  the  Day's  Journe> 
'lom  the  poet's  standpoint.  . 

The  first  volume  of  a  "ew  •"1'°" 
^hakesneare,  edited  t>y  Sir  A.  Qullier 
Wh  anVj.  Dover  ^Vilson,  has  bee.^ 
,ublished  by  tho  C<irnhrme  Vrnser,n,j 
-resa.   The  plays  are  printed  f; 

inuous  whole,  as  they  ^'.f,'-*  ^™  .fup 
originally  published.  Qu.Uer^o  ch  sup 
tics  the  introductions;  Mr.  ^yilson  the 
otes  on  the  text  and  the  PJinctuation^ 
'•/V  Voice  in  the  Street,"  by  E.  Thotri 
»y  Dodge,  has  been  produced  in  London 
/an.  27),  at  the  Ambassador's  Tbef  re^ 
"An  elderly  invalid,  who  has  lost  his 
.rother  In  the  war.  is  expecting  a  fr.eml 
o  dine,  but  the  friend  d^^^PP^'^t^^J,""; 
■Ic  starts  to  eat  a  lonely  dinner  when  h 
ears  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing  " 
he  street,  and  decides  that  she  shal 
<hare  his  meal.    She  is  frozen  and  starv 
ng,  and  gra-dually  her  kind-heartod  host 
•ersuades  l^r  to  tell  him  her  hfe^storv 
Then  it  leaks  out  that  ^'^e  is  the  wife  of 
:,is  dead  brother,  anu  that  st>e  has  been 
ompelled  by  poverty  t°  ^n^J  ^  ^t 

n  and  in  the  streets,  and  the  invalid  at 
,nce  decides  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
viend  her.    But  the  woman  feels  tha 
.   is  past  redemption  and  rushes  out 
^n,  the  street  to  resume  her  singing, 
•h'e"  has  on?;  sung  a  few  "^es  \eto- 

breaks  the  news  to  the  invalid,  who 
promptly  dies  of  heart  failure^ 

The  receipts  at  the        a<:e  x 
London,    the    second   night  of  Ham 
.luider's   season    amounted   to  neariy 
;i)Oo. 


lilWiYilJ«*T*i— i--  p  jj  Concert  bT  MM 

Rf/JS''%°oTuUs','  .nrVl^glnU  Be.,  sorr.no. 

certo.  E  mluor:  B"'?^;JX.*  S'erewide  Melan- 

Chudwlck.  Quartet.  Mo«irt,  Qtrt- 

?;t'"rfl:t'°^aior^-^t''A'."aoio,una,pUn»; 

biUldlng).^  Grace  Lf^l^'^sc™mpanl»t.  Tit- 

C«re  S^lw.  Donizetti,  l«  Zlnitai* 

T^'^;^'">^?;;nit"'A?t«''^'u''"«iia''«ccomp\n'7^ 
hoda.  violinist   Asia  1^     foncetto,  F  aharp  i 
Corclli,        Folllai  K™Bt,  >.onte  ^^^^^^ 
minor;  Bach,  Air  f«J  JJ^,'.  ^^ofgakoff.  Hymn 

Jordan   "all    6^'"  J^-  gccompanl*'..  ; 

^=;!^r^-i:^%,i^«i^ 

g^U^<?  u%Tai^,  Ceue  Qut  S^Ure;  Khn- 

To  a  Violet,  Soag  of  tbe  Open. 
:  B^DAT-^ymg^ony  Hall    2:30  P.  1 

*n%7brMr  '^ca'Snrsee  weelal  no«^^ 
lsf^niS3lY-.Tor^nHaU,3P.M^ 

ell,  A  B'rd  B'Db'i         „.   poote.    Rosea  In 

^v'Jn^^^nd'^tf^Gra^ll.'  a«d  Tbe  Lark  >ow 
J^«"f  T  lV.V'0Me-.  "B.bnfr'  6hinoi- 

Mr  froin  Sl>ane^^  is  'waterfall  (Ma) ;  Seller, 
M»''^^5o^"'^'|iBml'e,  1  Know"  Wber»  a 


The  Paris  correspondent  at  the  London 

""'.^MaerXck's    'Betrothal'    has  no. 
been  seen  here  yet,  but  at  o"e  he 
■  out  ying  theatres,  in  a  mean  and  po!  u-  1 
"^r  Qx^arter.  we  have  hi-s  'Burgomast. 
of  Stlllemonde.'  that  poignant  tragccV 
of  the  war  which  was  welcomed  by  boi 
^ng^^nd  and  America    b"t  -fused 
the  Comedie  Francaise.    It  is  true  ina. 
the  censor  here  at  first  refused  to  alio. 

e  Appearance  of  any  character  repr . 
sentfng  a  German  officer  in  ""'foy^'" 
fppeaf  on  the  stage;  but  this  proh.bitU  ■ 
was   subseauently   withdrawn,   and  in 


I  any  case  could  l'-^^,^^^"  ™,^\„''^cSn 
ing  the  German  ^*^^l^°J,%he  audience, 
l^^r ofthT ren^r^^d  ijtle  notions 

oria^cf^thrr^lTsreni  I 
re^r'.fa&  aorklns  w-  a  -an- 
J  spirited  objection  °"         P^^^^o^'^e  to 
members  of  the  House  oi  .gonal 
,  '''Vyt  ^Kvmg  a  German"  a^rt,  at  a 

'^o^^fanr  N^w=|Phe  Darzen^ 
,  -rsitr to^'pro^u^'^^o^  .riend. 
work,   and  ^ery  ^^cY. 

^*"'%''w,th  the'way  in  whlcrhis  trag- 
pleased  with  the  ^ay  "i  ^.^^^^ 
Lay  has  ^^een  mounted    an<i^-^^^^^  ^e 

S^:!  whlc^  fonows  it ^,Xn 
of  Bergson.  we  are  ^^ry  «uspicio 
yoll  daughter.    U  Bh°<=ks  us  ^o  And  a  P^^ 
thr  I  enjoying  himself    am'  ^^s 
the  :  The  days  are  gone  o>  when 


Moritz  Rosenthal's  Return 

Mr  Moritz  Rosenthal  gave  his  recital 
-^^h  «"^^"«fst"aLrra\rwere^wo 
:Sycont,^^d  ^^esand^th^ 

other  vibrating  sentimental  at  times 
held  aparT  contrasted  in  the  same  nvove- 

cropin.^  and  relieved,  intentionally,  o 
pourse   onlv  when  a  speck  of  dust  got 
-  X  the  wm-ks  and  stopped  the  cylinder 
r^r    ust   on«  moment,   and  when  he 
'     lmin«  besan  to  run  down  toward  the 
end    The  vibrating  style  in  all  it.s  glory 
was  heard  in  the  finale  of  the  ';Appas 
Tionata"  and  the  '^^.^''f::^ 
bundler,"  where  marks  of  rhythm  ana 
d^amlcs^became  "my  obedient  humble 

'^'slcondl'y,    there   was  throughout 
.ense  of  mission,  a  conscious  purpose 
of  teaching.   All  of  us  in  an  audience, 
need  and  desire  to  be  instructed,  onl> 
we  are  all  at  different  stages,  and  thej 
question  therefore  is  always  how  much 
instruction  shall  be  given,  and  in  what; 
■'Wngs     Quite   broadly,    one  supposes, 
•nit  the  ancients  require  it  lea-'  and 
■-•e  moderns  most  (we  reto  to  com- 
poser", not  to  listeners).    This  is  why  I 
f  didactic  treatment  of  Reethoveft  al- 
ways seems  a  little  unnecessan  and| 
•hough  that  element  was  slight    t  was, 
"ere.    On   the   other  hand   a   '  quod- 
"ibet"  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's  won  coriipos.- 
-ion  which  he  played  at  the  end  was, 
.  rth"  better  for  the  -a'ly  analyt.ca 
way  in  which  it  was  I'lap'^',,  a"d  his 
perspicuously  clear  "PaplUons"  for  be- 
;tiB-  entlrelv  free  from  it.  „  ^ 

i  third  point  is  hia  touch  Touch 
•he    meeting   point   of   technique  and' 
^'uslcT^'shif.  is  an  extraordinarUy  rare 
-,,ird.  at  any  rate  in  these  islands  Wc 
hear  player  after  player  who  has  aii 
i'he  other  virtues  but  this  one  crown- 
ing mercy.   No  one  .can  define  it,  bm 
we  all  know  when  we  hear  it    It  Is 
a  complete  adapting  of  "'eans  tp  end 
.-  once  a  prophecy  and  a  fulfillment,  a 
';use  andean  effect..  It  may  be  gentle, 
or  forcible-  it  may  be  a  quick-change 
nrtist    ike   the  chameleon   or   a  s'.ow 
but   di^P  tiUnker  like   the   elephant.  , 
Without  it  a  player's  very  virtues  be- 
ome  vices:  with  it  he  may  steal  any  , 
•  :  ome  ^e  shall  swear  | 

Z"?'he  is' ot":;r  looking  over  the  | 

'^Mf' Rosenthal's  playing  has  many 
sides,  incuding  a  tendency  to  over- 
sentimentalize  upon  °ecasion  At  the  ! 
worst  it  is  extraordinarily  capable .  ar 
The  best  it  is  full  of  exuberant  life.- 
l,ondon  Times,  Feb.  8. 


Mme.  D' Alvarez  and  Mis-i 
cha  Levitzki  in  Concert  J 
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Conven'mn  liau. 
che>trn  ' 
ductor 


The  combination  of  Mme.  D'Al- 
varez  as  contralto  singer  and  Mischa 
Levitzki   as   pianist   at  SymphonyL 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  a  bit 
unfortunate    for    Mme.    D' Alvarez 
lor     though     the     audience  was 
throughout  enthur.iastic  m  its  ap- 
plause for  both  musicians,  Mr.  Le- 
vitzki  played  so  much  better  than 
Mme.  D'Alvarez  sang  as  to  cast  a 
shade  over  her  performance. 

The  pianist  is  still  a  pianist  in  what- 
ever hall  he  may  play;  the  operatic 
singer  may  become  something  that  she 
is  not  when  she  steps  on  the  concert 
stage  with  a  program  that  represen  s 
not  only  opera  but  lyric  music  as  well. 
So  Mme.  D'Alvarez  more  than  once 
seemed  out  of  Place  without  the  exoti 
and  colorful  background  of  the  operatic 
qta-e  And  she  more  than  once  trieu 
to  make  a  simple  bit  of  music  parade 
Ls  a  dramatic  exposition  of  passion. 

Plays  with  Feeling 

Mr  Levitzki,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  program  which,  if  the  encores  be  in- 
cluded made  unsparing  demands  of  the 
nerfomer,  gave  throughout  a  fine  in- 
tlrp?e"uin  of  his  selections,  with 
much     of     imagination,     feeling,     and  ^ 

^PurleWs  "I  Attempt  from  Love's  Sick- ! 
ness  to  Flv"  does  not  require  that  the  « 
bucket  be  forever  lowered  into  the  well 
for  sighs  and  more  sighs  and  torn  pas- 
sions     It  is  rather  decorative  and  was,! 
not  meant  to  purge  with  pity  and  terror^ 
When,  as  with  Mme.  D'Alvarez,  it  was  , 
made  to  apear  in  fancy  'costume  it  be- 
trays  its  lack  of  being  born  to  that 
manner.    The  composer  came  off  much 
™etter  with  the  "Thy  Hand.  Belinda  ' 
Tn  which  Mme.  D'Alvarez  retained  the 
necessary    simplicity    a"d    ai^  ave 
enough  dramatic  appeal  to  make  the 
l?°a  moving.    Except  in  this  selection, 
^he  sTng  rather  from  without  in  than 
^om  wfthln  out.    One  even  s'-^Pected 
rhat  the  emotion  was  determmed  instead 

"Vhf'N-ebbie"  of  Respighi,  with  its 
direful   message   of   horror    migh  if 
-i  sung  by  such  a  person  as  P°^ia  Fri  sch. 
raise  one's  hair.    As  Mme.  DAUa. 
sang  it  melodrama  was  too  appare, 
Masefield's  "Sea  Fever"  ought  perha;. 
'  to  be  written  for  and  sung  by  onl>  < 
■    barUone'  for  it  is  an  essentially  simp  e 
bur  y  song  of  an  elementary  nature.  The 
setting  by  Ireiaad  complicates  the  emo- 
Uons  more  than  the  poem  Justifies  an^ 
falls  to  make  the  single  strong  blo<^ 
that  Masefield  deserves.  , 
Combines  Fervor  and  Beauty  | 
Levitzkl's      interpretation  of 


feeling,  iiUelUsently  directed  to  ai.--,  •  r 
and  set  forth  all  the  passionate  tumult 
of  the  composer's  fiery  period  with  air 
the  beauty  and  poetry  of  his  melodic, 
strains.  Tho  dramatic  futility  which  | 
the  broken  song  meets  again  and  again, 
warred  in  the  fineness  of  Mr.  Levitzki's 
playing  with  much  fervor.  Power  was 
sustained  throughout. 

Chopin's  music— the  Nocturne  in  F 
sharp,  the  so-caUed  "Butterfly"  and 
"Black  Keys"  Etudes,  and  the  Scherzo 
In  C  sharp  minor— carried  the  audience., 
as  well  they  might.  The  "Butterfiy"; 
Etude  was  repeated.  Again  and  asainj 
in  the  Nocturne  and  the  Scherzo,  wave^ 
of  notes  floated  out  as  neatly,  as  sei 
renely  as  the  curves  of  a  -waving  silk 
scarf. 

Listening  to  the  Paraphrase^njheme^ 
of  the  BlurDanube. -Waltz  by  Strauss  j' 
one  is  reminded  of  Samuel  Johnson'3| 
remark  about  the  dog  that  walked  on  Its  | 
hind  legs,  that  the  walking  was  not  so  i. 
mar\-elous   as   fne   fact  that   the  dog 
should  care  to  walk  in  that  manner. 
The   selection  was  beautifully  playe'l, 
but  why  not  let  us  have  Strauss  with- 
out  frosting?    Mr.   Levitzki  added  en- 
cores in  response  to  an  imperious  de- 
mand from  his  audience. 
— I'rie  TWSgtSTTHrcnw  vi  .'.  — 
Aria  from  ''Inhisenle  en  -^nUde''. ......  ;^1"«|^^  : 

"I  Attempt  from  I-ove'.^i  Sickne.ss  to  !•  b   ,1  ircell 

(Sonc  from   "Tlie  Indian  Q>ie«n  > 
"Thy    ILind,    Belinda"    (from   "Dido  and^^^^ 

Aeneas"!   finrHnlo 

Danza.  Daaza!  Durante 

Mme.  d' Alvarez  . 

Sonata,  Appassionata,  op.  57   Beeftorm 

Mr.  Levitzki 

 ReiplglU  ■ 

•The  Buttcray'ls  Vn'Love  with  the  Rose-y^j^J  ; 

.Sea   Fever  Martin 

All  for  You  •••••  Marrra 

Mme.  d'Alvarea 

Nooturnt-  in  F  sharp  Ohopln 

Ktude   (Ilutterfly)  ghop  n 

Etude  (Black  Keys)  guopin 

Paraphrase  "on" 'themea  of  the  "Bl"*  Danube 

Waltz"  b.v  Strants   Scbulz-Birier  ^ 

Mr.  Levitzki 
I, a  Fhite  de  Pan  DebSS?' 

cheveiure  ::::-.:::DlbS^y 

1  Do  Jteve  •  •  ,V  n\y»t  ■ 

•ScuidiUa"  from^''Came»^.^......... Bizet 

mOINlA  RfA  AND  ^^AlC  l 
ROSEN  GIVE  CONCERT 

Violinist  and  So^o  Both  Young) 
Performers  i 

Max  Rosen,  ^^oUn^^'^^  ^^'^ 
""fo^v  "Tlal'!"'  la"st  e  "ening,  tichiefly  of 
''i  .r?  Jco  ions     A  comparatively  smal 

of  real  Though  Mr.  Rosen  not 

finished  artist.    ^'M"'?  tvt  real  beauty, 
i^fveoueu.  y  P'^'^-^iH  general  ragged- 
his    playing   -(^as    in  , 
tbere  were  too  "^any  places  m  which, 
the  enunciation  ot  his  tones  w^ 
clear,  too  many  P^^^ageb  ^^hlch  ^| 
,„uvred    and  sometimes  there  was^^^^, 
lack  of  sureness  m  the  exact  P" 
°  He  wi'undcr  the  necessity  6f  con-| 
tending   against   afcompaniments  at 
were  consistently  T„uch.  : 

ally  inclined  toward  crudity  ^ 
There  was  even,  at  times,  a  suss 
TZ  motion  Plctui.  P-n.t  in  ^ho,^- 

accompaniments.      •^"77j,.?:er  advan- 
would  have  appeared  to  hetter  a 
age  had  he  had  better  ^upPf  „„t 
Mis.s  Kca  has  a  small  ^°(^e  °'  ^his 
a  large  range  of  ^^;;'f;°^"^„t'^ 'she  too, 
range  it  is  not  ""^'"1^'.*"^^  the  pianO. 
suffered  from  poor  suPPoU 
sometimes    being    almost  lost 
sonority  of  the  i"«!,'-"Vs  the  fam- 
managed.    I^f"*  1^  Sate  Air,''  of 
ous  "Lass  with  the  l>eiic.  ,^^^i„g 
Dr.  Arne,  her  voice  '^as^  boti   v  ^^^^ 
and  interesting.    l".the    1'°'  ^  3,1^0 
Gentle  Lark,"  ^^^^f ^cpth 
pleasing,  though         '"'^^P^';  \he  song 

jipecial  richness  are  reduirea. 


All-AmericanT>Fogram  Warmly  Ap-^ 
plauded  Throughout 

The  Peoples  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
,Uth  concert  in  Convention  Hall  yes- 
'  terday  afternoon.   The  program  was  as  I 

follows:  TT^romeay  Overture  on 

ciilbprt     Henry    F- — i^omeuy  ^ 
Nei?ro  Themes. 

•Hadley.  Henry  -Azora." 

:     3.  PaJ;"^^"of°t.J'/    Desert    OirU  from, 


••Clcopalra'B  Nigni 
Arthur-  Two 


Noel. 
.Tubllee. 
cnowell. 
Minor 


,  Geoi-«e  W.— symphonic 
:uile  for  Orchestra  ^ 


in  F 


Edward— Suite  ^o. 
Minor  "Indian,"  Op.  48.  ■ 
Ucparting  from  the  old  masters,  Mr 
Mollenhauer  presented  an  a"-Al.crlcan 
the  first  of  tlie  seas*  >.  The 
,vore   well  selected,  th 
profound  fc-re.-."- 
,      .  ,,.  th  '-in 


Mr. 


pi-uii-am, 
nimbor.s 
H  iidioiice 
h.',u(  owing  esi 
l.,.rt  overlur' 


evidenced 


"      '  '  Milt;    I  lio  « cml    .I  luJ 

'.v.itiiiT  wax  ployrrt 
f>'<'i'i    I'.:.        ,        1        by    Iho  BoKlon 
iii]>hc.iiv   (.irrlir.slra   in   M^Il,   has  !io»>ii 
'  > '  I'l.  iitiy  porforinetl   In   this  rotintry. 
'  '         met  with  enooniliims  in  luly. 
ICiigland,    Holland,  Gomiany. 
iiiiK  and  RuKKliL.  Hadlcy'r:  colorful 
pieces    wrr<i    alHO   iniicli  on- 
Jo^..|.    M.  15.  PacKiird  leave  the  flute 
solii  uiih  pxf-ellcnt  pliraMlnK. 

'I'Jiom.  InlondliiiC  lo  subscrlhe  fo  main 
tain  iluMi  concerts  Wi  re  remlndod,  wlion 
tiiov  <.p,-no<l  their  programs,  that  re- 
mit i.iii.,.s  uro  pxportod  prior  lo  April  I. 
Til.-  i>ro.i;rani  lor  the  l.".th  contort,  next 
•1  11  i.fternoon,  romprlsen  the  (^hal- 
"  TrJiKlc"  Overture;  two  iiiovempniM 
'  i  'ln  Tschalkoi^slsy's  Concerto  for  pl- 
finoiorto,  with  Mr.  Souvaiiie  as  as.'^lstaiit 
a  rill  Iho  .\inploo;  and  Itafta  "Ini 
[\\'alclo"  .Syiniihony. 


^t.  In  th. 

'   "   ■<!'■   'A.!,  n   I.;,-    .^.»^Ki^^;   |  iliple  get  «he 

i-'overnnient  of  the  couniry  Into  thrtr 
li.mds,  and  they  have  to  m;iko  up  their 
'iiiiids  what  18  the  crimo  which  above ;, 
:iii  others  they  will  not  '  tolerate  and,! 
whicli  they  wHf  put  down,  I  venture  to 
>:>y  that  that  crime  will  bo  the  ctlme 
ot  ldlenoa.s." 


I 


quoted  recently  from  Mr.  Clement 
Wood'8  article  on  "The  Village  Mll- 
tons,"  which  was  pubHshed  In  The 
I..Ucrary  Review  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening- 
Tost.  We  are  tempted  to  purchase 
"The  Last  Love,"  a  volume  of  poems 
•>y  Mr.  Lavenfler  Deerfoot  of  New  Paltz, 
^■  Y.,  for  he  Is  the  author  of 

tr.VDEJR  THE  ROUGE. 
I  saw  her  trip  iicross  the  stnge, 

Before  rhe  fotllghts"  glare. 
And  nil  the  beuiities  of  the  age 

Were  twined  around  her  hair. 

The  etaje  door  ma  n  took  bermy  cira. 

Tied  to  a  red  bouquet : 
M.T  heart  was  beatlnjr  fii»t  and  harfl — 

1  d  hear  what  she  would  say. 

f  saddened  ■n  hen  I  saw  her  thert 

Her  p,Tl:ited  eheek  and  all — 
And  that  thick,  twlniag  maaa  of  hair 

^  OS  banging  on  the  wall. 

Afr  heart  grew  bIcIc,  iny  love  «ong  died. 

My  disappointment  chilled, 
Tivould  then  have  pleased  me  much  to  MA'o 

\V>eTe  death  all  life  has  «tlUed. 
Mr.  Wood  follows  this  with  verses  byt 
Mr.  John  Rose,  "from  that  village  which' 
the  Indians  called  Shawmut,  and  the 
natives  Boston."  Mr.  Wood  says  XtfM. 
the  rlamour  of  the  "Stag-e  Beauty"  has 
turned  neither  the  head  nor  the  singing 
tongue  of  Mr.  Rose: 
Hast  heard  of  a  woman  without  ■  sonit 

A  mother  without  a  heart? 
Then  read  of  this  one  that  had  laft  her  home 
And  Wantonly  drifted  apart.  ... 

TThile  her  baiby  deeps  and  her  hu!*and  weepo—  ! 

For  he  lores  her  against  his  will  

hSf'  la  reeking  In  wine  like  unholj  swine, 

>o  heart,  but  a  stomach  to  fill. 


j  "Pirateers" 

I      the  World  Wafis:  ^ 
r  .see  by  today's  newspapers  that  a 
1  new  declaration  of  principles  by  organ- 
jj  izod  labor  denounces  "the  unecrupuloua 
i|  plrate.era  of  fl^iance."    Isn't  that  word 
"plrateers"  a  new  one?    I  have  never 
before  heard  the  word  or  seen  It  in 
print,  and  think  it  must  be  a  new  coin- 
agre.    Is  that  new  word  needed?  What 
i.s  the  matter  with  "pirates"?  Doo.s 
"plrateers"  convey  any  meaning  which 
irates"  does  not  convey?    If  not,  T 
|ie  that  it  will  not  get  beyond  th(^ 
tse  of  a  nonce  word,  for  the  Eng-ILsh 
vocabulary  is  already  inflated   to  ex- 
cessive proportions.  INDAGATOR. 

Brookllne,  Feb.  3^. 
,  Wo  share  your  Indlgnnatlon.  "Plrat- 
eers'"  was  before  this  unknown.  It  is 
an  unnecessary,  foolish,  abominable 
word.  But  the  writer  of  the  headline, 
"Abnoxious  Taxes,"  to  Which  our  cor- 
respondent "L.  n.  R.."  ob.iects,  is  prob- 
ably a  IjJfCorious  student  of  old  Eng- 
lish, for  '"abnoxious"  for  "obnoxiovi^" 
was  Tised  In  1649  by  Bishop  Hall:  "Of  ill 
report,  and  abnoxious  to  varlouB  cen- 
sures." Unfeeling  lexioographer.g  say 
that  this  form  is  incorrect.— Ed. 


Musical  London 

Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  Iras 
been  giving  recitals  and  playing  with 
orchestra  in  London  after  an  absence 
of  si.K  years.  He  played  at  one  concert 
Chopin's  concerto  in  P  minor.  Tlie 
Daily  Telegraph,  in  the  course  of  Its 
review,  remarked:.  "Incidentally,  one 
could  hardly  agree  with  the  manage- 
ment that  the  opening  of  the  Larghetto 
was  the  exact  dramatic  moment  at 
Tvhlch  to  serve  tea  in  the  auditorium." 


A  Bored  Critic 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley    of   the  London 
Times  went  to  the  Aldwych  Theatre  to 
.see  Miss  Viola  Tree's  production  of  "The 
Tempest."    He  found  the  "ladles  en- 
hantlng  as  they  should  be  In  an  en- 
chanted Island."    Louis  Calvert  miti- 
gated Caliban,  dwelling  on  the  "pathetic 
and  the  Jolly  side  of  him"  so  that  "Ban, 
Ban  Ca^allban,"  might  almost  modu- 
late into  "For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow. 
And  so  say  all  of  us."  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Walkley  was  bored.    "Old  Gonzalo 
bores  his  companions,  and  he  bores  us. 
He  is  one  of  the  bores  in  Action  who 
bore  in  fact-like  Miss  Bates.  Poetic 
justice,  Shakespeare  evidently  thought, 
haa  to  be  strictly  meted  out  to  the 
wicked  noblemen;  they  must  be  well 
tormented  before  they  are  pardoned.  . 
And  to   make  a  clean  breast  of  It 
we    find    Prospero,    so   deadly    in  the 
printed  page,  a  little  bit  of  a  bore  on 
the  stage.  He  always  exhausts  his  sub- 
ject, which  Is  the  surest  way  of  ex- 
hausting his  audience.  .  .  .  Prospero-sl 
wand,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  is  not 
only   a  magician's  wand,   but  a  lec- 
turer's as  well.   We  look  round  instinc- 
tively for  the  glass   of   water."  Mr 
Walkley  found  Miss  Winifred  Barnes 
z.  roguey-poguey  of  an  Ariel,  and  sai5 
that  she  was  at  one  moment  on  the 
verge  of  flirting  with  Prospero.    It  Is 
a  pity  that  Ariel  is  alluded  to  once  in 
the  play  as  a  "he";  but  this  did  not 
il-ter  Mr.  Walkley  from  his  little  joke 


"Communist's  Jester" 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  talked  recently  and 
well  at  a  public  meeting  organized  by  a, 
branch  of  the  Independent  Labor  partly,  ' 
•I  say  that  as  long  as  the  country  Is  fh 
<^ebt,  no  man,  whether  he  is  a  capiUUst 
or  landlord  or  prince  or  duke  -or  befgar,  j 
his  a  rigf\  to  spend  a  single  day  with- ' 
oi  t  work.    What  you    want   in   this  [ 
co^intry  Is  compulsory  labor  for  every- 1 
br.ly."  He  said  that  If  he  were  a  dicta-  ! 
toi\  on  the  proletarian  side  he  would  ' 
deal   more  mercifully  with  some 
called  crimes  than  the  existing  laV. 
a  m.m  were  not  punished  for  murder  he 
did   not  believe  he  himself  would  &cv 
many  murders;  he  imagined  aUout  half 
^''istlng  cireumstances 
would  satisfy  him.      (A  voice:  "You 
will    be   retamed    as    the  communtet 
.'•t'h  ^^'"'^        Shaw  answers? 

i    if  ft  Lr^n.''''"  "^'^'^  happen  to 
if  It  suddenly  occurred  tn  the  tw>4-.' 


se- 
lf 


The  Great  Third  Wave 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reference  to  the  "great  third  wave"  in 
your  column  today  recalls  to  mind  an 
experience  with  some  of  the  Siwash 
Indians  on  the  wild  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  off  the  mainland  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Canada. 

These  Indians  live  to  themselves  and 
few  of  them  speak  or  understand  Eng- 
lish. Their  jargon  is  called  "Chinook." 
One  morning;  some  years  ago.  X  was  to 
make  a  voyage  with  two  of  them  In  one 
of  their  dug-out  canoes,  fashioned  with 
crude  tools  from  a  tree-trunk.  A  fair 
amount  of  sea  was  running  in  from  the 
open  Pacific  and  breaking  on  a  sand 
beach.  The  Indians  motioned  me  to  get 
aboard  and  sit  amidships.  Then  they 
waited,  watching  the  wave.9  closely; 
made  one  abortive  attempt  and  pulled 
back,  laughing  at  my  getting  splashed, 
and  finally,  with  a  running  .shove,  shot 
the  canoe  out  into  deep  water. 

Some  time  later,  puzzled  by  the  per- 
formance, I  asked  a  white  trapper  about 
it.  He  said:  "They  were  waiting  for  the 
third  wave.  Every  third  wave's  a  big 
aa».  ':-3!hose  boys  savvy  more  about  sea- 
water  than  any  vAite  man." 

C.  L.'AB14STit.ONO. 

ChsUasf ord.  Vah.  91. 

MMLTESCHNERTASl 

By  PHILIP  HALK 

Mme.  Helen  Teschner  Tas,  violinist, 
gave  a  recital    yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.    The  accompanist  was  the  [ 
eN|!ellent  Mr.  C(?|iS(raad  V.  Bos.  The  pro-  [ 
gram  wal  as  f^ffows:  { 

Tartinl,  Sonata,  G  minor;  Mendelssohn,  \ 
Concerto,  E  minor;  Bach,  Sonata,  G  ml-  i 
i\or  (for  violin  alone);  Tschadkowsky, 
Serenade  Melancolique;  Grasse,  Scherzo; 
Kreisler,  La,  Gitana;  Wieniawski,  Polo- 
naise Brilli<fnte.  I, 

It  was  stated  last  week  in  New  York.  ' 
apropos  of  Mme.  Teschner  Tas's  appear-  j 
ance  there  with  an  orchestra,  that  she' 
had  come  before  the  public  some  years} 
ago  as  a  child  prodigy.  We  do  not  re- 1 
in*mber  her  as  a  young  violinist  in  Bos-  | 
ton.  Yesterday  she  made  a  pleasant  im-V 
%ression,  althotigh  one  migtit  say  jof  her  , 
in  plain  speech,  that  she  -was,  first  of  all,  | 
an  honest,  straightforward  fiddler.  i 

If  Lord  Chesterfield  were  to  hear  her 
he  would  advise  her  to  cultivate  the  | 
graces.   Take  the  familiar  but  still  fresh  | 
concerto  of  Mendelssohn.    Granted  that  j 
the  technic  of  a  violinist  is  adequate,  ) 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  desired  in  j 
the  interpretation?   Elegance.    There  Is  j 
little  call  for  a  display  of  deep  emotion.  | 
The  music  of  the  andante  is  tender  in 
its  sentiment,  not  profoundly  emotional;  ■ 
but  here  as  In  the  other  movements 
there  ^uld  be  grace  and  elegance.  The 
rertormance  of  Mtae.  Teschner  Tas  yes- 
terday lacked  these  qualities.    In  the 
performance  of  the  concerto,  as  in  that 
Tartini's  sonata  the  results  of  patient 
study  and  a  certain  musical  understand- 
ing were  evident,  but  the  performance 
remained  a  performance,  interesting  in 
some  ways,  partly  through  the  persona!- 


.    leh  til. 

iiy  oi:  111.'  i)l;i>'r  recreated  th.-  inu-i'-. 
There  was  undeviating  stralghtforward- 
nrss;  there  were  tew  contrasting  mood  - 
few  nuances.  Then;  was  too  often  "d 
King  Into"  the  strings,  when  lightii' 

VACHEL  PLAY 

j  ,  By  PHILIP  HALE 

OOPLET   THBIATHE— First  perform- 
I  ance  In  Boston  of  "Jclt's,"  a  comedy  In 
four  acts,  by  Horace  Anne.sloy  Vai  ln  n 
Produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  Lon- 
I  don,  on  April      1912.   Performed  for  130 
times   coiLsecutlvely    at    that  theatre. 
Richard  Jolf,  Gerald  du  Maurler;  James 
'  PalHser,  Cyril  Keightley;  Sir  Jonathan 
Dunn,    Alfred    Hishop;    Lady  Fenella 
Mull,  Rosalie  Toller;  the  Countess  of 
Skene  and  Skye,  Vane  Featherstone. 

Oharles  Perkins  Noel  Irf-slle 

Adam  Wlnslcnv  Charles  Warburton 

jfnege  Morris  OaruovKkv 

The  Hon.  Archibald  Mull  E.  K.  <:iive 

Richard  Jelf  K.  F.  Hnst 

Sir  Jonathan  Dtmne  H.  Conwa.v  WlnKtifld 

T%e  Oountess  of  Skene  and  Skye.. Diana  Storm 

.Tnniei,  I'alllser  Nicholas  .Toy 

The  Lady  Kenella  Mull  Viola  Roach 

flranishaw  Paul  IliuiseU 

.Mnid  BUma  Uoyton 

DiM-Dthy  Duyne  May  Miss 

liuIgoT  Tiyoncl  Watts 

Tom  Harkaivay  Walter  KlngKforJ 

"Joif's"  is  Mr.  Vadhell's  second  play. 
He  has  written  .since  1912  over  half  a 
dozen  cometlies,  of  which  "Mr.  Jubilee 
Drax"  has  been  seen  in  Boston. 

"Jelf'9,"  whlcii,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, was  performed  last  night  for  the 
fir.st  time  in  this  country,  is  a  senti- 
mentail,  allmost  aaecherine,  little  comedy, 
a  story  of  two  bankers  and  a  young 
Woman  who  is  too  fond  of  "tilings"  and 
does  not  know  her  own  mind.  Richard 
Jelf.  returning  from  California,  foimd 
himself  at  the  head  of  a '  long-estah- 
lished  family  bank.  His  old  friend, 
.lames  Palliser,  was  at  the  head  of  an- 
other bank.  Richard  was  the  tradition- 
ally rough  diamond.  At  Harrow  he  was 
nicknamed  the  K.'jngaroo.  Was  it  be- 
cause of  his  juvnping  restlessness,  or 
because,  as  some  thought,  but  unjustly, 
that  he  was  a  bounder?  His  clothes 
were  not  of  fashionable  cut;  he  used 
freely  in  speech  American  slang;  but 
he  was  modest,  ready  to  take  advice 
concemimg  his  dress,  bdg-hearted,  gen- 
erous. Too  generous,  for  he  was  a  wild 
and  reclcless  banker,  lending  money  to 
the  relatives  of  Lady  Fenella,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  No  wonder 
that  Winslow,  the  chief  clerk,  and  Sir 
Jonathan  were  shoc'tred  by  his  disregard 
of  sound  banking  principles.  Sir  Jona- 
than was  an  imi^ortant  person— the 
chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Bankers. 

I.,ady  Fenella  had  been  betrothed  to 
Palliser,  who  kept  a  racing  stable  and 
let  his  bank  get  Into  difficulties.  She 
had  accepted  Richard,  but  she  had  neg- 
lected to  tell  him  of  her  affair  with 
Palliser.  She  asked  Richard  to  help 
Palliser  financially,  to  stop  the  run  on 
the  latter's  bank.  Richard  promised 
and  kept  his  promise,  after  he  knew 
that  Palliser  .still  wished  to  wed 
Fenella;  after  Fenella  had  confessed 
that  she  once  loved  the  frivolous,  well 
dressed,  selfish  Palliser;  that  she  still 
cared  for  "things,"  In  other  words.  She 
was  a  bit  selfish' and  might  easily  turn 
into  a  snob. 

There  was  a  run  on  Jelf's  bank 
Richard  was  threatened  with  ruin;  but 
a  noisy  bookmaker,  a  heavy  depositor, 
admired  Richard  because  be  turned 
down  a  black-mailing  editor,  so  he 
harangued  the  threatening  crowd.  Sir 
Jonathati  followed  by  assuring  the 
frightened  depositors  that  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  in  a 
waiting  room — would  that  we  could 
have  seen  tills  magnificent  personage! — 
would  stand  behind  Jelt's.  Hoarse 
cheers.  Lady  Fenella,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  cold  towards  Richard,  was 
in  the  bank  during  the  panic;  she  sud- 
denly made  up  her  mind  that  Richard 
was  the  man  for  her,  and  as  the  cur- 
tain went  down  she  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  kiss^!er. 

The  story  is  a  thin  one;  absurd.  If  it 
Is  examined  closely,  but  the  dialogue  is 
often  amusing,  and  there  is  considerable 
skill  shown  in  characterization.  We 
meet  the  Hon.  Archibald,  who  had  in- 
herited an  indisposition  to  work;  also 
the  Countess  of  Skene  and  Skye,  who 
is  gouty,  given  to  epigrams  that  sel- 
dom sparkle.  There  is  a  side  love- 
story,  that  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  and 
Sir  Jonathan's  daughter,  which  admits 
of  a  scene  that  is  farcical  rather  than 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  high  comedy: 
the  scene  in  which  Archibald  rehearses 
with  his  friend  Richard  the  proposal  to 
Sir  Jonathan  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

Richard  and  James  are  sharply  con- 
tiasted,  as  are  the  good  and  idle  appren- 
tices in  Hogarth's  drawings,  or  as  any 
two  young  men  in  an  improving  novel 
by  T.  S.  Arthur.  James  wishes  Lady 
Fenella  to  be  his  wife,  so  that  they  can 
hunt  and  shoot  together,  go  yachting, 
visit  Monte  Carlo  and  lead  a  restaurant 
life.  Richand  wishes  children,  and 
shock.s  James  by  insisting  on  this  poiht. 
'l^he  confidential  talks  between  the  two 
rivals,  and  also  between  Lady  Fenella 
and  each  of  her  lovers  in  turn,  are  al- 
most as  incredible  as  Richard's  manage- 
ment of  the  bank.  Ten  to  one,  a  few 
years  after  the  marriage,  Jelf's  bank 
went  to  smash,  and  Richard  went  back 
to  his  Califomian  ranch,  where  his  wife 
unhappy,  thinkir 

( 


imtw,  Monte  Carlo;  not  con.sol'd  a. 

infant  brood, 
liss  Roach  gave  a  definite  Idea  <.\ 

I  ii  cnclla'H  character,  or  lack  of  chara'  - 
ic  r-  The  feeblest  linos  of  the  dramatist 
^v.  ic  made  eloquent  by  the  charm  of 
l  i  r  voice  and  the  beauty  of  her  diction. 
.Mr.  Hast  over-acted  the  part  of  Kicli 
:ircl,  who  was  no  doubt  restless,  bt' 
Miis  restlessness  need  not  have  been  S' 
emphasized  a.s  to  fret  the  nerves  of  th' 
I'.  ctator.  Mr.  Wlnglleld's  Sir  Jonath;i- 
■vuH  a  sound,  sententious  adviser  r 
imancial  matters.    We  can  think  of  th. 

i  as  being  played  with  quiet  humor, 
e.speclally  in  the  tlrst  scone  with  Archl- 
lald.  l^r.  Cllve  hung  another  portrait 
in  his  large  dramatic  gallery,  while  M: 

'  Joy  as  Palliser  w.is  again  Mr.  Nlchohi. 
.Joy.  Mr.  KIngsford,  on  the  stage  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  brought  out  in  bold 
i  (  lief  the  bookmaker  in  all  his  vul- 
iKailty.  A  large  audience  evidently  en- 
joyed the  play  and  the  performance. 


BO.S  t'ON  OPKR^V  HOLSK— "Aphro- 
dite," a  play  In  three  acts,  by  Pierre 
Prondaie  and  George  C.  HazeltOM,  with 
music  by  Henri  Fevrler  and  -Anselm 
)  Ooetzel.  The  principals  of  the  cast  fol- 
low: 

TImon.  a  Greek  gallant 

Frederick  Macltlyn 

IPhrasIlas,  a  courtier  W.  Clay  Inman 

j  Horatlus,  a  Roman'  poet 

V.  -L.  Granville 
Naukrates,  physician  to  the  Queen 

Alfred  Hemmlne 
Theoxencs,  minister  of  state 

William  Betts 

Eerenike,   Queen  of  Effypt 

Patricia  O'Connor 
Dcraetrlos,  a  Greek  sculptor 

McKay  Morris 
Bacchys,  mistress  to  Naukrates 

Mi.ud  Odell 

Chrysis  of  Galilee  Pauline  Armltage 

Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love 

Mildred  Walker 

ChlmeriB,  a  Greek  sybil 

Adelaide  Fltz  Allen 
Tounl.  the  high  priestess. Blanche  Bolzon 
Aphrodasla,   a  dancing'  slave 

Vera  D'Artelle 

"Aphrodite,"  which  was  presented 
here  last  night  for  the  first  time,  varies 
but  little  In  the  essentials  of  Its  narra- 
tive, from  the  story  of  the  opera,  heard 
here  last  season  with  Mary  Garden  in 
the  role  of  Chrysis.  Dergetrlos,  a  sculp- 
tor of  ancient  Alexandria,  is  in  love  only 
with  his  statue  of  the  goddess,  Aphro- 
dite. Resisting  the  advances  of  the 
Queen,  he  later  falls  under  the  spell 
of  Chrysis,  a  notorious  courtesan.  To 
prove  his  love  for  her  she  flemands  that 
he  commit  three  crimes.  These  ac- 
complished, his  desire  for  her  vanishes, 
and  Chrysis  takes  upon  herself  the 
punishment  for  the  acts. 

The  stage  setting.s  and  costumes  are 
the  last  word  in  true  artistr.v  and 
beauty.  We  have  never  seen  more  ex- 
quisite coloring  on  the  stage.  As  a  pic- 
ture, the  production  Is  nearly  perfect. 
If  the  action  of  the  play  might  proceed 
by  pantomine,  "Aphrodite"  would  be  an 
unusually  engrossing  entertainment.  But 
since  this  is  not  the  case,  it  becomes, 
through  its  absurd  lines,  which  are  often 
vulgar,  a  tiresome  performance.  It  Is  an 
amazing  mixture  of  the  original  romance 
and  Mr.  Hazelton's  ideas  of  "improv- 
ing" upon  the  original;  of  Fevrler's 
uninteresting  music,  and  Mr.  Goetzl's 
Broadway  jazz.  For  Instance,  half  the 
characters  speak  in  the  measured 
phrases  and  sonorous  .accent  of  blank 
verse;  the  other  half  prattle  in  the 
tone  of  a  present  day  musical  comedy 
production.  The  audience  is  no  sooner 
invited  to  gaze  upon  a  spectacle  of  a 
street  In  an  ancient  pagan  city  than  a 
minstrel  steps  before  the  footlights  and 
sing.s  a  song  so  full  of  modem  synco- 
pation that  the  audience  is  tempted  to 
join  in.  Indeed,  there  were  a  few  last 
night  who  could  not  resist,  and  more  or 
less  tuneful  whistling  accompanied  the 
stage  singer.  The  result  Is  a  play  which 
is  so  incongruous  that  it  becomes  at 
times  ridiculous. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Morris,  as  Dtmetrios,  the  principals  of 
the  company,  both  in  voice  and  action, 
are  hardly  adequate  in  their  respective 
roles.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  Wii^ 
O'Connor,  as  the  Queen,  seriously,  nor 
does  Miss  .Armitage,  in  the  important 
role  of  Chr.vsis,  convince  her  audience 
for  one  moment.  Her  voice  Is  so  arti- 
ficial as  to  be  a(  times  unintelligible.  And 
it  takes  more  hian  the  hackneyed  man- 
nerlsims,  which  are  the  Broadway  idea  of 
being  alluring,  to  create  the  eeductive- 
nesa  of  ancient  Egypt,  .Some  of  the 
dancers  were  attractive  in  their  youth 
and  spontaneity,  but  there  was  more 
energy  than  grace  in  the  dancing  of  the 
ballet. 

Mr.  Morris,  howev^.  by  his  subtly  in- 
telligent acting:  his  grasp,  not  alone  of 
his  own  part,  but  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  piece,  makes  up  for  all 
the  rest.  Not  only  does  he  fit  perfectly 
into  the  picture;  he,  alone,  creates  a 
living  character;  all  Uie  rest  are  lay 
figures.  His  voice,  clear  and  beauti- 
fully syn-,pathetic,  completed  the  part. 
He  is  the  one  consistent,  impelling  and 
deeply  interesting  personality  in  the 
whole  production. 


/ 


'The  Olcf  Homestead"  Has 
Successful  Revival— 

QA^ter  a  long  abs^ence  '-The"  Did  Home- 

.'f  n  '■''■'^"'^      ''''  ^"'•'^  Theatre.^ 

^  "IfJ''  ^-"'5  proved  fliar  u,,  .  ,,  <ept 


'8 


piece,  riK>  KoLKcis,  by  De- 


years  have  had  Uttle  effect  on  the  basic 
humors  of  the  play.  One  has  but  to 
see  "The  01<3  Homestead"  once  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  It  has  been 
such  a  successful  vehicle  for  the  genial 
acting  of  Denman  Thompson  and  Will- 
iam Laurence.  Beneath  the  well  tried 
artifices  of  an  earlier  generation  there 
L<;  so  much  naive  simplicity  and  homely 
wiadom  that  piece  and  player  will 
always  find  a  ready  public.  The  second 
act,  so  full  of  the  easy,  obvious  humors 
and  burlesque  farceries  of  a  country 
hick  In  a  city  drawing  room,  found  es- 
pecial favor  with  last  night's  audience. 
Perhaps  the  marked  success  of  the  ini- 
tial performance  Is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  care  with  which  the  present  pro- 
duction is  staged.  Many  a  subtle  touch 
of  local  color  is  deftly  and  unostenta- 
tiously placed  throughout  the  play.  Now 
it  Is  the  old  pump  with  real  water  and 
the  comics  of  a  "farm  hand"  washing 
up.  Again  it  is  the  cackling  laugh  of 
■  the  old  rheumatic  fellows  who  haunt 
the  village  store,  or  again  it  is  the 
scandelmongering  Anna  Maria  Mur- 
dock. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  quartet  can 
always  "get  away  with  murder."  In 
this  respect  the  present  edition  of 
"The  Old  Homestead"  is  noteworthy  in 
that  its  double  quartet  is  far  above  the 
average  of  those  so  often  on  display  in 
vaudeville  houses  and  the  itinerant  re- 
productions of  such  old-time  plays  as 
this. 

In  these  days  of  heavy  overacting  or 
amateurish  prating,  when  actors  with  a 
"type"  are  all  the  rage,  it  Is  refreshing 
to  see  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  Will- 
lam  Laurence.  Charles  Carter  and  Os- 
car Sidney  as  Cy  Prime  and  Seth  Per- 
kins, respectively,  won  well  deserved 
praise  for  their  faithful  representation 
of  the  kindly,  squabbling  old  neighbors. 
Their  handling  of  the  "Yankee  lingo" 
was  noteworthy.  Rene  D'Arcy  made  a 
sweet  and  lovable  Aunt  Matilda,  who 
fairly  breathed  the  air  of  reality. 

"The  Old  Homestead"  as  seen  last 
n'ght  is  a  play  of  uniformly  excellent 
acting,  staged  with  more  than  passing 


an  unui 

bussy.  I 
Miss  Homer  has  a  sweet,  light  soprano 
voice,  well  adapted  to  concert  work. 
Her  sineing-  of  Voci  di  Primavera  was 
exceptionally  well  done.  In  all  her 
work  she  showed  true  artistic  feeling 
and  sense  of  musical  values.  A  little 
more  time  in  study  and  Miss  Homer 
will  win  deserved  and  widespread  pop- 

Fantaiie  and  Pugue  Bach-Uttt 

Jlr.  Schmlte 
The  Rose  Has  Charmed  tUe  Nightingale, 
~        .  Rimskl-KorsakoB 
Song  of  file  Shepherd  Lehl. .. .Eimskl-Korsakoff 

4.?'°  S""**       l^Mn  Russia  Ziinballst 

The  Three  Carallem  Schiadler 

Miss  Bomer 

Nocturne  In  O  minor   ChoDin 

Etude  in  B  minor.   ChoplQ 

Nocturne  In  F  major  Chopin 

Polonaise  In  A  b  major   Chopin 


Voci  dl  Primavera 


Mr.  Schmltz 


^"""ee-  ■■•  .\lbert  Eonssel 

Carlljpna  dans  la  baie  ..Louis  VulUemln 

Jeui  d'Eaujt   Barel 

L- Isle  Joyeui  '.V.'.V. ".Debuasy 

•Mr.  Schmlts 

Glng  to  Me,  Sing  ;  Homer 

?ll1„t^''^*'''        Stooping  Ganz 

1  wlckenham  Ferry  Marziala 

May  Day  Walthew 

Miss  Hor.ier 


Miss  Homer 


.Chopin 
Strauag 

.\lbert  Eonssel 


There  is  .^c.se  in  this  hik^i^i...!.  '-,^"1 
the  Fowler.'iS  'King's  English':  "Oiel 
mterrogaiivc  'who'  Is  often  used  for| 
•whom,'  afe,  'Who'  did  you  see?  A  dis-i 
tinction  ^hould  here  he  made  between  i 
conversation,  written  or  spoken,  imd 
formal  writing.  Many  educated  peorl-- 
.  feel  that  in  saying,  'It  is  I,'  'Whom  u^' 
'  vou  mean?'  instead  of  'It's  me,  *VV  lio 
do  vou  mean'?'  they  v/ill  be  talking 
a  book,  and  they  .lustitiably  prefer  I*. ; 
geniality  to  grammar.  But  in  print 
unless  it  is  dialogue,  the  correct  forms 
are  advisable."  .  .    \.  ^  ,^ 

The  purist  might  here  ooject  to  tlK- 
Fowlers    writing    "people"    for  "pei- 

^T,et  us  all  relax;  let  us  talk  and  write 
in  unbuttoned  ease.  Let  us  say  "Be 
you?"  or  "Be  yer"  and  "How?"  without 
a  blush.  Even  Harvard  graduates 
sometimes  say  "those  sort." 


'Ay 


cara.  Good  stuff  of  the  theatre  that  to| 
not  too  commonly  viewed  of  recent  days. 

B.fKElTH'S 


^I^fand■"a  sextet  of  l-t™m-..».^^^^^^ 
.  ?he  chief  feature  of  ^he^Vl 
'  :\Te:enlng  a  good  si.ed  audience  was 


ir     assisted  by  Viola  1 
^^'^'"^sVe^^f  '--umentansts. 


I  ,  eply  'n,V«'«^i;,an.o,  who  has 
Young  Mr-  ^^''^'T^'  „if  to  near  ex 
n.atured.    dances  ^^J^^^l^,^,  of  many 
haustion.    He  IS  tne  1 

steps,  ^""J^^^i'.rited  competition  among 
age  of  such  spirUed^co  indulges 

interest- 
'cello 
Miss 


his  colleague..    --^  always 

^"'■°^*he  takes  his  turn  at  the 
ng,  and  he  "^^"l^  '  '   -ijow  tone, 
.nd  af^^^Uv  r  secondary  feature  of 
May  is  hardly  ^  secoi 
,he  act,  for  she  too  has  tne  y 
enthusiasm  of  youth     A^  ^     g^  ^^^^ 

astounds  with  tne  perform- 
and  the  duration  of  ner  v 

ince.  ,     ,  ,,1  rf^Qre  Homer  B. 

°^'^"\^:tr  Martu'erUrKeeler  in 


.,he 
•oes 
I  nee. 


Mason 

now 


Bon    and    '^^^^""^''^ct  for  the  fliP 
,  Sketch,,  a  sple^nd.d  act^  f^^  ^ 


jLast  of  Hoffmann  Series 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Jacques  and  Ernest  H.  Hoffmann.  Louis 
Artieres  and  Carl  Barth)  gave  the  third 
and  last  concert  of  its  series  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  comprised 
Chadwick's  Quartet  in  D  minor.  No.  B:, 
Brahms's  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
horn;  and  Mozart's  Quartet  in  E  flat 
major  (K.  428).  The  trio  was  played  by 
Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  violin,  Mr- 
Ei-nest  Hoffmann,  piano,  and  Mr.  max 
Hess,  horn.  .    ,  j 

Mr.  Chadwick's  quartet  was  first  wel- 
comed at  the  time  when  Dvorak  s  sym- 
'  phony  nnd  his  chamber  music  in  the  so 
called  American  manner  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Bohemian's  music  supposedly  based 
on  negro  tliemes,  or  at  least  rhythmed 
■  and  melodic.illy  constructed  in  a  cer- 
tain exotic  manner),  were  the  subject 
of  hot  discussion.  The  years  have 
passed  and  the  discussion  with  it. 
Dvorak's  symphony  is  now  accepted  as 
agreeable  and  popular  music  without 
regard  to  national  or  racial  color. 

The  quartet  of  Mr.  Chadwick  has  not 
materiallv    aged    with    the    years.  It 
istm  pleases  by  its  frank  melodious  ap- 
!peal,   by  the  contrasting  vivacity  and 
'  gentleness,  by  the  technical  skill  which 
is  not  obtrusively  displayed.  Further- 
more   this,  music    has    certain  char- 
acteristics that  one  may  Justly  describe 
as  American,  qualities  of  a  folk  nature 
that  one  may  associate  with  the  home 
life  of  the  American  people.    We  refer 
to  the  second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment; the  whole  of  the  Andantino;  the| 
contrasting  section  In  the  Scherzo,  l.j 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  m.an  of  an- 
other    nation     writing     those     pages,  j 
abounding  in  homely-we  use  the  wordj 
in  the  good  old  Engli.sh  sense-yes,  in, 
homely  sentiment.    .More  than  once  m, 
this  quartet  Mr.  Chadwick  caught  the, 
folk-song  spirit. 

The  music  was  enjoyed  by  an  auai- 
ence   of   fair   size   and   Mr.  Chadwick 
bowed  in  response  to  the  applause. 
There    are    some    fine    moments  in 


are 
(or 


>bot  cannot  ^^.j,  pj.Qfgj.  Q^j.  cabbages."  It  j 

the  community  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  shopping.— London  i 


"But  What"  for  "But  That" 

As  the  World  Wags ; 

Webster's  Dictionary  and  the  Century 
Dictionary  sanction  the  use  of  "but 
-what"  for  "but  that"  in  such  expres- 
sions as  Mark  S.  Dickey  cites  from 
Samuel  Butler's  "Note  Book."  In  illus- 
tration of  that  use  of  "but  what 
Webster's  Dictionary  cites  the  two  fol- 
lowing examples:  "Her  needle  is  not  so 
1  absolutely  perfect  in  tent  and  cross 
stiS'-h  but  what  my  superintendence  is 
advisable"  (from  Sir  Walter  Scott); 
"Never  fear  but  what  our  kite  shall  fly 
as  high"  (from  Lord  Lytton);  and  m 

illustration  of  that  use  of  "but  what 

the  Century  Dictionary  cites  the  two 

following  examples:   "The  abbot  canpot 

be  humbled  but  what    

must  be  humbled  <n  hi*  person  <tromjjj^  Chronicle. 
■  Sir  Walter  ScMt);  "Not  a  thing  stolen^ 

but  what  the  sea  gave  it  up  (from 

Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman).  buUi 

a  use  of  "but  what"  for  "but  that  is 

generally  condemned  by  .^ammanans, 
/  and  it  is  also  condemned  by  the  Stand- 

ard  Dictionarj-.  which  dictionary  gives 

the  following  illustration  of  the  u.se  ot 

the  expression:  "I  don't  know  but  what 

^ -Of "that  use  of  "but  what"  /o'  '"^^"^ 
that"  I  have  noticed  two  instances  m 
speeches   which   Lincoln   made   in  the 
.  course  of  the  seven  Joint  debates  which 
he  had  with  Douglas  in  im.    One  o! 
those  instances  is  in  his  opening  speech 
'  in   the   second   of  those  joint  debate^ 
,  1  (Which  was  at  Preeport  on  Aug.  27)  and 
s  as  follows:    "I  did  not  know  but  what 
he  was  altogether  'conscientious'  in  tha 
1  mattter'"  and  the  other  instance  is  m 
Cis  opening  speech  in  the  sixth  of  those 
'  ^oLt'^arares'which  was  at  0--^  °" 
i  npf    «)  and  is  as  follows:      I  uo  noi 
I  understand 'but  what  he  i-Pf-^^- 
honesty."  ^ 

'  wrquo"e  from  the  Oxford  Difionan^: 
;  ..^^utVhat'  oft?n  occurs,  for  but  that 

in  various  senses  and  is  stiU  dial,  and 

colloq    The  illustrative  quotations  date 

??om  16G2  to  1884.  and  are  from  authors  of 

corparatively  little  T^P-tation  or  from 

newspapers.    There  is  this  PPt^.  See 

manv  modern  instances  iii  P.  Hall,  Mod 

em  English  262'. "-Ed. 


example,  "10  p."ii...v  or  the  u-^e  oi 
"wire"  for  "telegram."  Kane  Brelt- 
mann  used  "lager  beer"  end  "lager" 
Indiscriminately.  Hers  is  a  verse  from 
"Breltman  in  Maryland": 

Mid  shout  and  crcsh  and  sabre  «S«b1i. 

And  vild  bu*arfn  about 
Lie  Oooichiuen  boorst  de  keller  iB, 

Una  rolled  de  lager  out; 
Dnil  In  the  coprllD'  i^owder  shmok«, 

Vhlle  Elitlll  de  Duilcts  sung. 
Dere  shtood  der  Breluiiana,  axe  In  band, 
A  knocliln'  out  do  borag. 
GUng,  glens,  gloria!  ; 
Viotorln!  Itnoor'a  :  |, 
De  shph  ket  beats  de  boo»R.  i 
But  In  the  second  preceding  verse  we 
read :  ]' 
RoppI  Royp!  I  sbmell  dc  parley-prew!  | 
Dere's  sumedings  goot  lab  near.  1 
Ropp!  P.onp!  I  fceat  de  knetpercl; 
Ve've  gft  to  lager  beer!  I 
ailng,  glang.  jjloria!  1 
Ve've  got  to  lager  bcerl 

At  the  Butcher's 

the  plainer  among  your  tradesmen 
the  happier  looking  today,  blame 
thank)  Mrs.  Corbett  Ashby. 
She  was  spealdng  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  National  Liberal   Club  yesterday, 
and  there  uttered  this  important  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  the  feminine 
mind: 

"It  may  have  been  true  that  we  have 
voted  for  the  best-looking'  candidate, 
hut  we  never  choose  the  best-looking 
butcher.    We  are  not  sentimental  in  < 
serious  matters."  ; 

So  now  we  are  looking  out  for  ^llls  f 
In  the  windows  of  the  more  enterprising; 
of  our  shop-keepers:  "Absolutely  the  | 
ugliest  butcher  in  the  street.  All  our  j' 
beauty  has  gone  into  the  chops,"  or  | 
Plain,  but  trustworthy.    If  you  look 


I  Arthur  Kraft,  Tenor, 
RECITAL  BY  PRIHUUa 


  r„o       Mr   Mason,  oiiu       —  Brahmss    1  no    a"ii  i.-.^.^  


of  the  oestj  g^^jj^g.g    Trio    and    there    are  some 

stage;  way    ^  j^^jf  h„„.„,   

'  to    have     remarked    about  Wagner's 

'  "Tannhaeuser."  The  biographers  of 
V.  -A"  fl;,rkies  in  an  exceuc"^  v,'n  Brahms  roll  their  eyes  in  ecstasy  over 
bad    darkies,  ^        and  John ,  Florence  May  goes  so 

"T^^lt  Tn    an    acrobatic  ^number;;  the  Tno^  perfection.    She  in- 

Nathane     in    a  j^ugh    i  Brahms    was  Inspired 

'^'n'^Jrs  of  b"l°  Bernard  and  Garry,  tor^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  Litchtenthal. 
getters  o^V^^ "  '  nonaly  good  singers  "  showed  a  Mr.  Dietrich  the  precise 
and^^^^medlans  and  Perez  In .  "^^.^li^;:/,,         onening  theme  of  the 


lians;    Evans  and  t"'  spot  where  the  opening  them 

one  of  the  most «         ^  '° 

of  many  seasons,  anu  j 
a  monologue. 


rOUISE  HOMER,  JR-  A?J" 
^CHMITZ  GIVE  CONCERT 

soprano  and  Pianist  Well  Received 
at  Jordan  Hall 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  la^t 

•  ™  v^v  T  ouise  Homer,  Jr.,  soprano,  propomon,  e.i.'j  -  "-  o-          --    . 

evening  by  Lou.se  ^^^^^^  V^V^^^  phrasing.    This  is  not  surpris- 

.^nd  Robert  Schmitz,  P'^nw  •  .  for  this  quartet,  composed  of 
;     H«il    for  the  benefit  of  the  Har%aru       b        musicians,    who   have  recently 


As  I  came  to  this  spot  the  sun  shone 
out  and  the  subject  imn-:  '!ately  sug- 
gested itself."  The  sun  went  under  a 
cloud  and  stayed  there  while  Brahms 
(thought  of   the   two   following  move- 
ments.    As  the  Trio  was  played  last 
night    the    finale    with    its  gahoping 
rhythm  was  the  most  effective,  and  not 
>  merely  because  it  brought  the  end. 
The  performance  of  the  quartet  was 
characterized    by     individual  playing 
rather  than  by  ensemble  work,  displac- 
ing an  unerring  sense  of  balance  ana 
proportion,  and  a  regard  for  fine  en- 


:fa', 
.fo, 


ri- 


Hall,  for  the 
infantile  pralysls  fund.  , 

The  progrom  consisted  of  songs  b> 
iTmski^orsakoff,  Zimballist,  Schindler^ 
Vomer.  Cans,  Macyial.  Walthew  and 
VocTd  primavera.  Strauss;  piano  num_.  ( 
Jrs,  Etude  in  B  minor,  Nocturne  F: 
'  I  ;r,  polonaise  Aflat  by  Chop.n  ) 

-riori^XlbrKousrel;  carillons 
lau.    ^Hroughout  by  master^^^^^^  te<:hmque 


sound  musicians,  who  have  recently 
come    together,     has    not    had  time 

enoURh  to  gain  finesse 


"b 

reel  th 

'1  °^  %h"ut  bTmas\errof"technique 
■  i^^strv  of  performance.    He  well 

iiJl''  %\\        hl7en°thu'siastic  reception  by  the_ 


Soii.e         e   oetn  ae.  .     ■   ;  - 
papers  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "It  s  rne. 
giving  as  a  reason  that  the  French  say 
"C'est  moi"  and  not  "C'est  Je."  They 
should  have  quoted  that  eminent  gram- 
marian, Mr.  Squeers: 
,    "Ah,  it's  me,  and  me's  the  [""st  per 
json  singular,  "ominative  ca^e  agr^^^^ 
ing  with  the  verb  it's,  and  goveined  by 
Saueers  understood." 

Yet  in  1T?0  Robert  Baker.  P"^l'f '"f ; 
his  "Remarks  on  the  English  Lan-, 
^ua-e  .  .  Being  a  Detectioti  of 
Maity  Improper  Expressions  Used  In, 
Coiwersation.  and  of  Many  ,C>thers^to. 
Bo    found   i"  nv^luded  L, 


Cheery-o!  1 

Edwards-I  am  grown  old:  Ij""  ^'  j 
Johnson-I  shall  be  68  next  Wrthda^ 
Come.  sir.  drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a  . 
I  hundred.  I 
In  Dismal  Dumps 
contrast  this  Joyous  outlook  with  these  I 
night  thoughts  of  the  once  eagerly-road 
Edward  Young,  LL.D. 
I    "O  m»  coevals!  remnants  of  yonrselvcs! 
p2>r  biZn  ruin...  >»"'--'°?  «  "  th^?J»f ' 
.Shall  we,  siiall  aged  men.  1;'^<' "Se^  *"'^7.n„. 
Strl     deeper  their  rile  roots,  and  f '"^'^  ' 
smi  more  enamoiu-pd  of  tUs  wretched  soil  ( 
We  shouted  these  lines  to  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,   whose  birthday  is  ap- 
'  proachlng.    "No,  sir,  ™y/°ots  are  not 
vile,  nor  do  I  find  the  soil  of  this  earth 
wretched.  I  take  great  care  of  my  feet 
and  like  to  have  both  of  them  on  the 
round     No  wonder  that  the  gloomy 
Dr.    Toung  could   think  of  only  two 
frtends.  when  he  came  to  make  hi8|rill. 
his  housekeeper  and  his  hatter.  I^^as 
disappointed  in  Washington;  not  at  the 
result  of  my  talk  at  the  department  ot 
stite  concerning  foreign  affairs,  but  in 
the  city  Itself:  it  is  now  so  dirty,  where- 
M  It  once  was  like  Spotless  Town.  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  Miami  next  week.  .\ 
Bostonian,  sojourning  there,  writes 
that  he  has  found  a  gin-well. 

"Lager" 

"Federal  Judge  Evans  today  permit- [ 
ted  a  Louisville  brewery  to  use  the' 
,  word  lager-  on  its  cereal  beverage  la- 
bels.  Thereby  he  upset  a  regulation  of 
tlia  internal  revenue  department." 
■    This  reminds  us  that  20  or  more  years 
iago  a  Bostonlan  was  a  candidate  for 
i  admission  to  the  Porphyry  Club.  An 
1  influential  rfiember  of  the  elections  cotn- 
mittee-  objected    to   him.   because  he 
lhad  heard  him  ask  for  "lager  Instcaa 
'of  "beer,"  when  he  had  been  a  guest 
'at  the  club.    The  candidate  was  re- 
tected     He  and  the  objector  are  dead, 
let  us  hope  that  the  two  were  among 
the  llect  and  readily  passed  through 
=!t  Peter's  gate.  In  our  boyhood  "beer- 
was  ale;  what  was  afterwards  called 
beer  In  this  country  was  "lager  beer. 
With  the  Germans  lager  beer  is  beer 
brewed  for  storage,  store  beer,  summer 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Arthur  Kraft,   lenor,  n'^Tordan 
recital  in  Boston  last  night  1"  Jordan 
Hall.    Frank  La  Forge  was  the  ac 
comnanist.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:   Give  me  thy  heart  (amibu  ed 
to  Bach):  Old  English,  Have  you  seen 
but  a  White  Lillie  grow;  B^hop^  Love 
has  eyes;  Rosa,  Star  Vicino;  ^^racmi, 
Pastofal:'Brahm...  Nightingale  The  Son 
of   the    L-irk.    the    Mes.sage;  Straus^ 
Vision      Serenade;     Liszt,  Comment 
li'satnt.ils;  Debussy,  Green;  Massenet 
Le    Reve    from    Manon  ;    Hue.  1^ 
FUle  du    roi    de     Chine:  Fourdrain. 
C  'll:  que  je'  Pre^ere;  Rimsky-Korsako«, 
the  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  Gne=.  | 
The  way  of  the  World;  La  Forge,  To 
a  Violet,  Song  of  the  Open.  . 

Mr    Kraft  has  an  agreeable,  "exiWe 
voice  which  he  employs  skilfully.  While  , 
Tt  is  of  a  rather  light  nature,  it  will  re-  , 
■  sDond  to  a  passionate  outburst,  but  the  ^ 
Sanger  has  the  sense  not  to  abuse  tona  ; 
qualtty.  and  knowing  that  ^e  is  not  of 
the  heroic  class  of  tenors,  he  chooses 
his  songs  shrewdly  and  does  "ot  attempt 
tn  <itrain  after  that  which  is  beyond  nis 
to  strain  aiiei  <.        „i„g.ing  as  s  nging 
natural  force.    His  smsme  , 
wnuld  g-ive  pleasure  m  itself,  but  ne 
comment  s  himself  to  attention  still  more 
the  intelligence  and  taste  show  " 
Ihis   interpretations.    He   is  apparently 
!  well  versed  in  the  character  and  /P 
iTf    various    schools:    fo^."^'^^'^^^  '^^.^ 
\trE^n"«^!ls\'%b\"'r;tirarfoJifeL^on 
:  ^"e  G';;ma.;  Lied.,  nor  the  subtlety  o 
the  French  was  foreign  to  lum  last  even 
.  in^    His  skill  in  differentiation  of  moods 
-and  sentiments  is  noteworthy:  witness 

-„-r"^A^hL".i^^/°>Sf?:^^' 

Fou  drain  in  which  the  ingenious 
Frenchmen  cunningly  suggest  the  at 
^o' phere  and  even  the  nnisic  of  CWna 

^^n^  l^he  ^^rclf  X' P^horgra°|c 
?eTLm.   n%hou,d^also  be  s  i.  that^  : 

^^-^^'^M^r^r^e^ompanied^^^^^^^ 
mirably.  as  is  his  wont.  Mr, 
''Tair^rlUT,"v'Jo?ilt^"- puyed  in  Jo^^^ 

Jn"&aT,  yesterday  -'^^J^^^JZ.T. 
IV  St  time  in  Boston,    ^sta  I^«or 
was  the  accompanist.  The  progr^ 
as  rollows:    CorelU   Follies  d  E.pagiie. 
Ernst,    Concerto   m  t;„k.Marak, 
Bach,  Air  for  the  G  ^^^^^^kovM 
Menuetto,  G  ma.lor,  d'Or" 
Hymn  to  the  f «  ^°.lriatt- 
^^"Rosslni^f^'D    ra'ntl  palpitl."  The 

-„rbrnS^mi^'^J-n-f-- 
J-^^h^K^^^foutit;M. 

-^.^r^nh^a^VJ^a 

r'  ■ 


"    '■■      '-ill      :        ]  ,  ;ii;i,'U.lUll,-     loi-    a    nl-lIlM)  II 

tofluiical  ilisplay.  pure  Intonation  and  a 
largo  tone.  His  program  was  arrajigred 
to  ;ihow,  first  of  all.  mech.'inlcal  pro- 
dcieiuy,  but  there  were  many  times 
when  hit;  warmth  of  expression  supgrest- 
ed  the  ox-lstence  of  a  soul.  At  present 
ho  Is  all  for  nrework.i.  An  exhibition  of 
rotkel-s.  piiiwheels.  Uengal  lights,  fJower  j 
pots,  Jlomun  candles  and  even  set  pieces 
soon  fatigues  the  eye.  Kiddle  pyro- 
leclinios  soon  we.-iry  the  ear.  It  might 
l)C  a  pleasiiro  to  hear  Mr.  Prihoda  play 
ini)>!io  that  would  test  his  mu.sicianship  ' 
1  ills  aestheti^natur^^^^  ^  |..^^ 

If  fa  surprising  that  no  one,  to  our 

Itnowl^dg:*,  has  commented  on  the  pam- 
Phiet  'JAjisTVered  In  Full,"  published  by 
the  Firth  Avenue  Stage  Company,  a 
pamphlet  desigmed  to  meet  all  possible 
'  niplalhts.    Note  the  sweet  resonable- 
ess  of  the  fojlowing  extract:  "You 
would  bo  surjirlsed  to  leam  the  extent 
to  -wliioh  some  women  ko  In  their  ef- 
forts to  annoy  and  irritate  our  conduc- 
'"''.M.  .   .  .  Is  It  any  wonder  that  oo- 
aslonally  a  conductor  will  lose  his  men- 
al  equilibrium?  .   .  .   Were  It  possi- 
'Jle  to  eliminate  the  snob,  the  nagger, 
thu     constitutional     grouch  .  .   .  our 
courtesy  record  would  automatically  goi 
to  100  per  cent."    As  regards  ventila- 
tion; The  conductor's  instructions  are 
please  the  majority  In  the  matter  of  | 
m  or  shut  windows.  Is  it  true  that 
listling  conductors   are  the  "most 
reeablg"  officials?  ' 


1  the  pur,)o.sa 
and  undiisguit,. 
I  lucrpi  Iscs  coMiUct  witli  common  .sense 
.-ind  public  policy,  and  no  civilized  com- 
inunlty  can  atTord  to  wink  at  them.  I 
)  lo  not  think  I  am  either  a  Puritan  or  a 
!  I  rude.   In  such  witty  and  ingenious  en- 
;  I  t  rtainments  as.  for  instance,  the  Green- 
N\  ich  Village  Follies  I  take  the  liveliest 
I  I'lea.sure.     But   when    I   see   things  a 
I  n  ire  rouglr  de.s  singes  presented  to  and 
ncoepted  by  tho  American  public.  It  is 
iny  lovo  of  America  that  moves  mo  to 
protest. 


Overheard  in  a  Book  Shop 

Oustomer-What  sort  of  a  novel  Is 
this  one?  \ 
Clerk-Well,  Miss,  It's  a  bit  sexyi 

Two  Howlers 

\«  the  World  Wags: 
X  recent  memorial  inscription  runs  as 

liows: 

Erected  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God. 
his  wife  and  children,  in  loving  mem- 
^  y  of  John  Smith." 

A  child's  composition  on  Lincoln  began 
in  this  way:  "He  was  born  in  a  plain 
log  cabin  which  he  had  built  with  his 
own  hands."  E.  M.  W, 


Heads  or  Tails 

Ingenious  problemists  are  hard  at 
work  estimating  Mr.  Douglas's  chance 
of  winning  the  toss  at  Adelaide.  Some 
argue  that  three  losses  in  succession  in- 
crease the  chance  of  a  win  on  the  fourth 
attempt;  but  this  is  a  fallacy. 

Liuck  never  counte  backward,  in  fact, 
never  counts  at  all;  but  each  single 
chance  as  it  arises  is  even,  although  the 
odds  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  change  at 
some  time. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Please  Join  in  the  Chorus 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

It  would  be  sad  if  the  sweet  and 
touching  words  of  the  chorus  of  "Reu- 
tien  and  Rachel"  were  lost  In  the  shuffle. 

As  1  remember  hearing  them  they 
were  as  follows : 

'Sk'd'l.'  M.l.v  iddy.  Iddy  lo'dy,  tddv  Jdo. 
Skliidy  idov  ifidy  iddf  Iddy  idaV  ay, 
•    Skirtdyiddy  iddyiddy  IddviddV  Ido 

Sklddyiddy  iddj-Iddy  Ido  day. 
Augusta  Me.  p.  Ji^ 

le  not  the  rhythm  halting?  Should 
there  not  be  another  "iddy"  or  "iddy- 
iddy"  in  the  lines? — Ed. 


As  She  Is  Spelled 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  The  Heraid  of  Feb.  26  the 
advertisement  of  a  Boston  firm: 
SNOW  SHOVEM  AND 
SIDEWALK  SCBAPPERS 
A.IV1  this  is  cultured  Boston!  Years 
ago  when  John  Simmons,  founder  of 
Simmons   College,    had   completed  his 
new  house  on  Tremont  street  (adjoining 
St.  Paul's  Church),  which  at  the  time 
v.-as    considered   the    last    word    in  a 
palatial  residence,  he  invited  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  to  inspect  it.    My  father 
was  one  of  them.  A  placard  in  the  front 
hr.llway  here  this  inscription; 

•  Please  Wipe  Your  FEAT." 

OLD  BOSTONIAN. 


How's  This,  Watson?" 

(From  the  Royal  Gazette  and  Colonial 
Dally,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Feb.  18) 
'LOSfr — Between  Pomander  Gate  and 
Col.  Winter's  house  on  Tuesday  night,  a 
pair  of  black  evening  Trousers.  Finder 
please  return  to  Bermuda  Press  Office  anxl 
receive  liberal  reward 

Theatre  Audiences 

(William  Archer  In  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post) 
The  American  public  not  only  toler- 
ates but  flocks  to  -witness  and  applaud 
entertainments  which  are  indefensible, 
outrages.  I  will  not  say  upon  morality! 
hut  upon  decent  citizenship  of  any" 
sort.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  sign 
of  corruption;  I  would  rather  interpret 
It  as  arising  from  a  sort  of  unawakened 
innocence  in  some,  and  in  others  from  a 
fear  of  being  thought  prudish.  What- 
ever Its  origin,  this  acquiescence  In  un- 
scriipulous  baseness  is  a  very  grave 
danprer.  ^  It  plays  into  the  hands  of 
Puiitanism,  and  enormously  strengthens 
the  case  for  Blue  Laws  of  every  eort 
If  the  theatrical  public  suffers  the  lib- 
erty of  the  stage  to  be  abused,  it  must 
be  prepared  to  see  it  abolished.  There 
\v  L  always  be  questions  as  to  what  Is 
■  lis'  :.°  Tf  rv-cf-n-.-,  but  there  are 
such  question 


*No  Bird  Ever  Flew" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  have  always  supposed  it  was  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock  who  sang  "No  Bird 
Flies  Ho  High  That  Doesn't  Have 
to  Llght"(?)  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  song  is  not  forgotten.  I  Ijave 
hummed  it  frequently  of  late  when  Mr. 
Ponzi  and  other-  rockets  came  to  my 
mind. 

It  seems  to  me  the  song  of  the 
"Three  Bad  Men"  was  also  in  Mr. 
Barnet's  version  of  "The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  produced  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre.  WILIiIAM  QILL. 

DorchMit«r, 

17TH  CONCERT 

—   B  y  P  HinPTISOr 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  • 
lihony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yes'erday  afternoon  in 
Syniphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows;  Mendel.ssohn,  Symphony  in  A 
Minor,  "Scotch";  Mozart,  overture  to 
"The  Abduction  from  the  Harem";  Gil- 
bert, Indian  Sketches  (first  perform- 
ance). Miss  Alice  Nielsen  sang  "Deh 
vieni  non  tardar"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  and  "Battl,  batti"  from  "Don 
Giovanni." 

As  the  ultra-radical  Alfredo  Casella 
astonished  his  countrymen  and  others 
by    praising    the  music  of  Rossini,  sol 
Darius  Milhaud,  a  composer  of  ultra- 
modern     tendencies,'     has  surprised. 
Frenchmen  by  stating  that  Mendelssohn  | 
was  the  greatest  classic  of  the  19th  cen-  i 
tury.   The  symphony  played  yesterday- 
Mr.   Monteux  and  the  superb  orchestra 
gave  an  eloquent  performance— is  about 
SO  vears  old.    Hearing  it,  one  can  grasp 
Milhaud's  meaning;  for  Mendelssohn,  a 
stickler   for   form,    yet   occasionally  a 
romanticist,  observed  the  orthodox  con- 
ventions with  constant  attention  to  a 
beauty  that  had  not  the  strangeness  in  , 
it.s  nature  commended  by  Bacon  m  his ' 
essay.    It  was  very  seldom  that  Men-, 
delssohn   let  himself  go  as  he  did  m 
"Tho    First    Walpurgis     Night.  He 
seldom  screamed,   for  screaming  would 
not  have  been  well-bred.    He  measured 
carefully  his  effects;  he  made  his  points 
neatlv.     overpraised    in    his  life-time, 
too  long  a  petish  in  England,  he  has 
since  been  under-rated.    He  was  the  in- 
carnation of  musical    orthodoxy,  tiis 
radical  feeling,  if  he  had  any,  is  not  to  De 
detected  in  his  music.    He  never  exulted 
in  it  as  Mr.  Bloch  does  today. 

Yet,  when  -all  is  said,  this  Scotch 
symphony  contains  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful pages.  The  work  has  not  aged 
greatly;  it  is  fresher  than  many  orches- 
tral works  written  a  few  years  ago. 
Only  in  the  sentimental  Adagio  does 
one  find  the  weaker  Mendelssohn,  the 
composer  of  many  "Songs  Without 
Words."  Without  using  Scottish  tunes, 
I  he  gave  the  symphony  a  Scottish  char- 
acter, for  he  had  been  impressed  by 
Ihis  visit  to  Holyrood;  by  the  story  of 
Mary  and  Rizzio;  by  the  melancholy 
surroundings.  The  melancholy  is  gen- 
tle, contemplative  in  his  music;  the 
composer  was  not  in  doleful  dumps; 
nnd  in  the  gay  and  exquisitely  scored 
scherzo  the  Mendelssohn,  constitu- 
tionally joyous— joyous  always  in  gen- 
tlemanly fashion— is  revealed.  The  per-, 
formance  without  pauses,  as  the  com- 
poser wished,  was  an  exceedingly  fine 
one.  After  the  great  performance  of 
Brahms's  symphony  last  Saturday 
night,  after  the  performance  of  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  yesterday,  the  . 
doubting  Thomases,  if  there  are  still  a 
tew,  who  sigh  for  "a  conductor  that  is 
in  sympathy  with  German  music"  and 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  orchestra, 
lu'liich  was  never  in  a  higher  estate,  _ 
Ishould  hold  their  peace. 
1  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Cam- 
'bridge  transcribed  for  Mr.  Curtis's  ela- 
borate work,  "The  North  American  In- 
dian," melodies  and  tribal  songs  from- 
phonographic  cylinders.  The  character 
of  the  melodic  fragments,  their  wild- 
ne  s  and  their  rhythmic  capriciousne.^, 
Liroused  his  enthusiasm.  In  this  Suite 
of  six  movements,  using  phrases  >s 
iiints,  he  has  endeavored  to  present 
various  moods  of  Indian  lite.  He  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  portraying 
these  moods  and  at  the  same  time  writ- 
ing music  that  holds  the  attention  and 
stirs  the  blood  without  purely  ethnolo- 
gical consideration.  Of  the  movements, 
the  Prelude,  the  Invocation,  and  the 
I  Song  of  the  Wolf,  especially  the  latter 
'two,  are  the  most  effective,  thougn  the 
jCamp  Dance  will  always  probably  make 
'the  most  immediate  appeal  to  audiences 
|in  general.  The  Nocturne  has  less  de- 
jcided  character;  it  is  more  conventional 
in  sentinitnt  and  expression.  Mr.  Gil- 
hiert  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
composer  of  singular  individuality.  He 
rloes  not  belons  to  any  school:  he  does 


..  oi-ship  in  "iiriy"  cliapel.  il''  n.ighr!. 
roudly  with  Walt  Whitman,  "Soli- 1 
L  .  ,  .singing  In  the  West,  I  strike  up, 
for  a  New  World."  We  find  in  these 
"Indian  Sketches"  an  advance  in  the 
pre.4cntation  of  his  musical  ideas.  His 
instrumentation  is  clearer  and  mofe 
varied;  his  contrast-s.  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  effective;  what  seemed 
in  former  works  a  certain  and  needless 
brutality  has  turned  into  true  virility. 
There  are  pages  of  the  "Sketches"  that 
are  distinguished  by  what  Henley  said 
with  reference  to  Hazlitt's  open  let- 1 
ter  to  Gifford.  "splendid  savagery."  The  j 
subject  chosen  called  for  this.  j 

The  songs  of  Mozart  sung  by  l\^lss  j 
Neilsen  were  introduced  by  an  overture 
of  Mozart  that  had  not  been  played  at 
these  concerts  since  lS9r>.  Miss  Neiisen  j 
has   long   been    known   as  an   accom-  I 
plished  singer  of  Mozart's  music.     To  ] 
sing   this   music,    which    "comes  from 
the  air  and  returns  to  it,"  is  a  singer's  | 
severest  test.    At  first  Miss  Neiisen  was  i 
apparently  nervous,  or  not  wholly  "in  I 
voce";   but  she  recovered  herself  and! 
sang  the  two  songs  with  the  requisite 
simplicity    and    smoothness;    with  an 
agreeable   vocal   quality.    "Deh  Vieni" 
admits  for  the  sake  of  melodic  contin- 
uity   a   little    faster   tempo   than  was 
taken;    and    we   should    have    liked  a 
more   marked    emotional    contrast  be- 
ginning  with    "Vieni,   ben  mio!" 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
prise Weber's  overttire  to  "Euryantbe"; 
Haydn's  Concerto  in  D  major  for  vio- 
loncello (Mr.  Bedetti);  Liszt's  Sym- 
phonic poem,  "Orpheus";  Ravel's 
Vaises  Nobles  et  Sentimentales,  and 
"Romeo  Alone  and  Ball  at  Capulet's," 
from  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  • 
Symphony. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

The  Scaila  orchestra  of  Milan,  led  by 
Mr.  Toscanini,  in  Symphony  Hall,  gave 
its  fourth  and  last  concert  last  night. 
The  program  was  as  followg:  Mozart, 
Symphony  in  E  flat  major;  Beethoven, 
Leonora  overture  No.  3-^  Pizetti,  Suite 
from  "La  Pisanelle"  (first  time  here); 
Wagner,  Good  Friday  Spell,  from  "Par- 
sifal"; Elgar,  Symphonic  Variations  on 
an  original  theme.       •  \ 

Pizetti's  Suite  is  derived  from  the 
music  lie  wrote  for  d'Annunzio's  play, 
"La  Pisanelle."  produced  in  Paris  with 
Ida  Rubinstein  as  the  heroine.  The 
story  of  the  play  and  the  first  perform- 
ance was  told  at  length  in  The  Herald 
of  last  Sunday.  Again  the  question 
arises:  Is  this  music  charming  or  en- 
grossing when  it  is  transferred  from 
the  theatre  to  the  concert  hall?  The 
first  movement  is  frankly  decorative  in 
character,  with  one  semsuous  strain 
that  may  or  may  not  bo  typical  of  the 
heroine,  or  of  the  ruler  awaiting  the 
unknown  beloved.  Here,  as  in  the  two 
lances  that  follow,  what  interest  there 
is  lies  in  the  instromenlation.  As  a 
wi5rk  for  the  concert  hall  tho  Suite  is 
disappointing,  containirig  few  musical 
ideas  of  any  importance;  it  is  not  gor- 
geously rhetorical  as  is  tlie  play  itKeilf; 
and  at  the  end  the  tragic  note,  which 
should  be  poignant,  is  not  intense,  but 
'sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

Again  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  Mr, 
Toscanini  was  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed. His  reading  of  the  familiar  works 
was  interesting,  vital,  free  from  ex- 
travagance, always  characterized  by 
the  singing  of  melodic  phrases  and  by 
dramatic  but  legitimate  effects.  He  is 
a  great  virtuoso  conducts,  who  works 
wonders  with  an  orchestrp,  that  is  obe- 
dient but  not  of  fine  quality. 


j  Artists  should  perk  up.  We  read  in 
}  the  Royal  Gazette  and  Colonial  Daily 
of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Feb.  18:  "The 
fact  that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  real 
art  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many 
local  people  who  are  Inclined  to  regard 
painting  as  an  impecunious  profession, 
and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  followed 
by  any  real  man." 

We  will  now  quote  from  the  complete 
works  of  Mr.  .Artemus  Ward: 

"My  daughter  entered  with  a  young 
man  who  was  evijently  from  the  city, 
and  who  wore  long  hair,  and  had  a  wild  ■ 
expression  into  his  eye.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  portfolio,  and  his  other  paw 
claspt  a  bunch  of  small  brushes.  My 
daughter  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Swei- 
bier,  the  distinguished  landscape  painter 
*rom  Philadelphy. 

"  'He  is  an  artist,  papa.  Here  is  one 
of  his''  masterpieces— a  young  mother 
.gazin  admiriuly  upon  her  lirst-born. 
and  my  daughter  showed  me  a  really 
pretty  picter,  done  in  ile.  "Is  it  not  beau- 
tiful, papa?  He  throws  so  much  soul 
into  his  work.' 

"  'Does  he?  does  he?'  said  I.  'Well.  I 
reckon  I'd  better  hire  him  to  whitewash 
our  fence.  It  needs  it.  "VVTiat  will  you 
charge,  sir?'  I  continued,  'to  throw  some 
soul  into  my  fence?'  " 


Nine  in  Celtic  Sea  Lore 

A",  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  F'enger  of  Cohasset  who,  in  to- 
day's Herald,  writes  about  tho  belief 
that  the  sea  forms  seven  waves  or 
.surges  on  the  ooast  of  Martinique,  may 
remember  hoW.  in  "The  Coming  of 
Arthur,"  Tennyson  describes  Merlin 
and  Bleys  watching 

"111"  great  soa  fill. 
^VuTo  iiftpi'  wave,  vtu'ti  mlslitler  tlinn  tho  last 
Till  hi.>it  a  ninth  ouf.  gatUerlng  half  the  deep] 
.t.n<l  full  ul'  voii'fs,  slo«iy  iwe  and  iWuiit'ed." 

It  was  on  this,  the  ninth  wave.,  that 
the  baby  Kin^  Arthur  was  borne,  and 
"rode  to  Merlln'.s  feel." 

The  belief  that  the  ninth  wave  is 
the  climacteric  one  is  decidedly  Celtic. 
It  seems  quite  fitting  to  find  it  in  the 
Idyll.s  which  are  taken  from  Celtic 
legends.  The  number  nine  is  found  often 
In  frish  lore  of  the  sea.  When  the 
.Milesians  (according  to  the  Bardic 
Stories)  Invaded  Ireland,  the  Dedanaana, 
in  possession  of  the  island,  protested 
that  the.v  had  been  taken  unawares— 
that  the  Milesians  had  played  a  mean 
trick  on  them  by  in^'ading  the  country 
without  giving  them  warning— and  so, 
after  a  parley.  It  was  decided  that  the 
newcomers  should  embark  again  on 
their  ships  and  retire  nine  waves  from 
the  shore.  If,  after  that,  they  could 
tnS,ke  good  their  landing,  the  country 
should  be  given  up  to  them.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  ship  got  nine  waves  out 
than  the  Dedanaans  by  magical  spells 
raised  a  storm  which  wrecked  most  of 
the  Heet.  However,  the  Milesians  landed 
—such  of  them  as  survived— and  con- 
quered the  country. 

In   historic  times  the   belief  appeai:s 
to  have  been  held   that  disease  cotilrf 
not  travel  over  sea  farther  than  nine 
waves.   And  we  are  told  tliat  if  a  man 
brought  in  a  valuable  article  floating 
on   the  sea,   nine   waves  or  more  out 
of  land,  he  had  a  right  to  it,  no  matter 
to  whom    it   originally  belonged.  But 
jif  it  were  less  than  nine  waves  out,  the 
i original  owner  might  recover. 
I    The   number   .3    is   al.so    found.  The 
Three   Waves  of  Erin  are   much  cele- 
'  tarated  in  Irish  romantic  literature.  Dr. 
P.   W.   Joyce,   who  has  written  much 
and  learnedly  on  Ireland's  past,  gives 
them  as  Tun  .  Tooha    (I    am  spelling 
phonetically)  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
Bann  in  Derry;  Tun  Cleena  in  Glandore 
harbor  in  Cork  and  Tun  Rury  in  Dun- 
drum  Bay,  off  the  county  Down.  Tn 
•■-tormy  weather  when  the  wind  blows 
in  certain  directions,  tho  sea  at  tliese 
places,   as   it   tumbles  over   tho  sand- 
banks or  among  tlie  caves  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  utters  an  unusually  loud 
and,   solemn    roaf    whlcii    etxcited  the^ 
imagination   of   the   people.    They  be- 
lieved  these   sounds   gave    warning  of 
deadly    danger,    or    foreboded    the  ap- 
proaching death  of  kings  or  chieftains. 
Sometimes  when  a.  king  was  sore  pressed 
in  battle  and  in  deadly  peril,  the  Three 
\Vnves  roared  in  response  to  the  moan 
of  his  shield — for  it  was  also  believed 
tliat  a   warrior's  shield  moaned  when 
he  was  menaced  by  death. 

The  WcKoIi  people,  who  arc  alkin  to 
the  Irish,  had  i\  similar  belief,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  v.iv;.  the  young  Welsh 
hero.  Dylan,  was  Ivillud.  ho  was  "lament- 
ed by  the  \\'a\ e  of  lOrin,  the  Wave  of 
Man,  tho  Wa.\  e  of  the  North,  and  the 
Wave  oi  IJritain." 

The    Irish    .sea    god    wa.s  Manannan 
.■vra.cLir.  whose  name  still  subsists'Sn  the 
ii.inie  oC  the  Isle  of  Man.    The  foam- 
i  crested  wav'c.s  of  the  stormy  sea  were 
I  tn    the   early   Colt.s   the    manes   of  the 
j  licnsts  of  this  (,'od.    .According  to  a  tradi- 
I  tinn   in  the  Isle  of  ]\Tan,  this  god  had 
j  three  legs  on  which  he  relied  along  on  | 
I.Hnil.  whcel-likc.  al\\  ai  s  .surrounded  by  j 
ia  ni.igic  mist,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  ;■ 
I  origin  of  tiie  Atan\-  eoat-of-arms. 

UE.\i.6  A.  McCarthy. 

i    Feb.  2-1,  r.ei. 

.Vnother  word  about  tlie  number  ticven. 
I  The  Aral>s  described  the  seven  .iges  of 
•  womankind,  and  Burton  translated  the 
lints  after  a  well-known  drish)  model: 

tVom  Xow  Tr,iir.s  to  tivt-nty — 

Of  iH-auty  rluTO's  [j|i,nty. 
;  I'rom  tw.'oty  to  tliiit.\  — 

Fat.  fnir.  and  alert  t'Vo. 

From  thirty  to  forty— 
i  J,tfi(Js  .inri  la>.,x,Nf!  she  bore  t'te 

From  forty  to  fifty— 
;  .Vn  old  'nil  niiii  shifty. 

From  Hfty  tn  sl\i.v_- 
I  .\  sornnv  I h.it  slicks  t'v^. 

Vmm  sixty  ti>  spvi-niy— 
I  .1  cursp  of  tin:!  sent  I've. 

j   Zumurrud,  the  Smaragdina,  could  rc- 
Ipeat   the  glorious   Koran   according  to 
'the  seven  readings,  and  write  the  seven 
I  modes   of   handwriting.    Prince  Habib, 
[who  met  with  surprising  adventures,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  saw  "one  of  the 
seven  mains,"  could  write  "the  seven 
caligraphs    and    he    could    recite  tra- 
ditions and  ho  could  improvise  poetr\-, 
most    intelligent    and    penetrating-  aiu! 
knowing  among  the  sons  of  men."  Ail  / 
thl.s,  no  doubt,  was  true;  he  must  have/ 
'neen  a  bit  of  a  bore.     Zumurrud.  th/ 
Smaragdine,    slave    girl,    would  have, 
been   a  more  joyous   companion.  And 
is  not   man's   age  divided   into  seven  , 
parts,  governed  by  seven  planets?— Kd.  ' 


as  an  ovorfure.' 
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An  Appreciation 

T.'i'-  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
■I  concert  In  Brockton  on  Feb.  -20,  In 
spite  of  the  storm.   The  Brockton  Times 
of  the  list  voiced  the  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence. .  "The  last  number  was  Eneaco, 
Roumanian  Rhapsody,  In  A  major.  Op. 
U,  No.  1,  and  its  last  melodious  chords 
mingled  softly  with  siglis  of  recret  from 
the  listeners,  who  lor  more  than  two 
iiours  had  drifted  happily  on  the  sea  of 
soul-stlrrlng  music."    Mr.  Richard  Bur- 
sln  was  the  soloist.    He  "exhibited  rare 
.>-:l<ill  as  the  sweet  voice  of  his  violin  rose 
and  fell  In  charming  intenirotations  of 
dreamy,  passionate  and  vivacious  phases"  i 
(.sic>.     The    symphony    was    Dvorak's , 
"FYom  the  New  World."    "All  who  un-| 
derstood  the  technique  and  sympathetic 
understanding  necessary  for  successful! 
intonations    were    Impressed    with  thel 
faultless  blending  of  the  violins,  violas, 
flutes,  trumpets  and  other  instruments! 
which  make  up  the  ensemble  of  thel 
perfect  melody  producers." 


Incidents  oi  thu  life  oi  ilic  »lol  nai/ica 
Hamlet  were  enacted. 

J.  Thomas  Loon<,-y  publishes,  through 
Cecil  Palmer,  the  'Poems  of  Kdward  de 
Verc,  nth  Earl  of  Oxford."  ".Some 
months  a^o  Mt.  L.ooney  wrote  a  bit: 
took  to  prove  that  Shake.speare  was. 
only  a  p.seudonym  for  De  Verc.  the  r<  al 
author  of  the  plays.  So  this  must  he 
considered  a  supplementary  volunie  of  ^ 

1  Shakespeare's  works  by  those  ^^.^ 
be  found  to  agree  w  th  Mr-  Lo'>"«^  « 
I  theorv."   This  author  is  rignlly  named. 

l'''.l^ueen'''Han'U  crowded  on  Sat- ( 
urdav   aftvrnor.n   for   the  first  perfor- f 
ot  P  bonus's  new  symphony  (No.  , 
manct  ot    lo.  composer   was  i 

^roote^  wth'-the  most  cordial  applause 
wh^n  he  came  fo'----'^/°^r™t'on 
:  indeed,  a  --^.[^^jjeft.  ha'nd  TnK 
afterwal^d  -ggeste.  that  U,e 

• '^.Tirt'ru?xrrhis^^sr^pV>'oinf 

.,;.ne"orhro.der  lines  th-  '^^  P-^: 

--ro;\-=^:S^t^: 


rnm-  Ha  vard  Mus..  buiiain^.  Can. 
bridge  t"":  will  be  acknowledged  and 
forwarded  promptly. 


tile 


Tx)ul3  N  Parker  read  a  r^-pcr  in  I>on- 

£Hr"^^^L"^.s^"^^ 

;durtlor':^.ic;"vl:  .-w  lav^shcd^^ 

^^^^'^"^^'^  ^r^; 

'  ",ns   and    step  by  steii.  to  destructive 
«naWsis  of  his  plots,  of  his  geographical 
an*  historical  knowledge,  of  his  hunior, 
unUl  tho  youngest  critic  of  all  g!..ve  him 
the  coup  de  grace  by  calling  h.m  the 
•Leader  of  the  Old  Gane'?    To  come  to 
would.  Indeed,  be  the  worst  day  s 
^•ork  Shakespeare  had  ever  done  for  he 
had  a  horrible  suspicion  that  ^"er  he 
"ad  been  banqueted  and  }'>-^^^f  f'.^.^^ 
times  he  would,  little  by  little,  find  him- 
seTf  shunned.    He  could  even  see  him 
c-irrvlng  a  manuscript  from  stage  dooi 
to  stage  door  and  being  told  everywnero 
that  the  manager  had  just  gone  to  Fa.i^ 
He  might  at  last  place  his  play  on  con- 
dition that  additional  lyrics  and  comic 
business  were  allowed  to  be  added  by 
other  people,  and  when  all  was  done  he 
would  be  told  he  had  stolen  the  whole 
thing  from  Bacon. 

"A  great  part  of  the  very  legitimate 
opposition  to  realism  in  the  theatre  was 
due   Mr.  Parker  proceeded,  to  the  tact 
that  we  were  beginning  to  see  the  in- 
adequacv  of  our  English  stages.  Mod- 
ern engineering  science  seemed  to  stop 
at  the  stage  door.   With  rare  exceptions 
our  stages  were  exactly  as  they  were 
200  years  ago.    No  member  of  the  audi- 
«nce  should  ever,  by  any  means  catch 
the  faintest  glimpse  of  any  of  the  stage 
mechanism  and  know  how  one  ngure 
i^as  picked  out  and  lighted  a  mtle  ".o;, 
itrlkingly  than  the  others.    With  fev. 
exceptions  our  stages  were  apparcntlj 
constructed  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  hampering  the  playwright  and 
the  producer  at  every  turn.    So,  auo 
^ere  the  auditoriums,  and  from  ev  e  y 
cart  of  the  house  some  aspect  of  ttic 
Wage  was  visible  which  ought  to  bo 
tidden  from  view.    Interiors  could  be 
Managed,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  into 
Ve  own  air-!    There  were  hard  flat 
Tors'^^nprobable  tree.,  with  the  sky 
\-iKlng  In  straight  lines  within  u  few 
•   of  people's  heads.    The  same  sky  K 
i   the   onlv   portion   of  tlvj  picture' 


presenUti^n  and  eac  ^^^^^ 
S''"harbecome''persuaded  of  theirj 
^'^frhrfl^S  two  -vemen«  are  closely 
linked  together  b>    a  [^""^  ""^.ter  part 


ments.  U  ^^^^-^ '*Kf;,  ,hrwar  cannot  ac- 

TS'':Lo^:r,nuslc  havl,^  -  direct, 
S  A  rrea,t  merit  of  the  music. 

however,  is  .  s  retl  -  ^^^j^^^le  econ-, 
clseness.  and  its  qu  ^^^„„„y 

°ire''dtTht"^dlc  and  the  rh^^^^^^^ 

'T.^:'  ^'r^k^r^crtrSt'^^vrin  .l.e 
ZTau:.%.  "vhlch  at  a  flrst^^ri^gl 

Lt^u"^^  wi^^rire^u^a^ 

'"'.•u'thc  close  of  the  concert  Novak's 
At  tlic  ciobt  Tatra,'  was 

symphonic  P^^"^'„J"    neve    and  made 

r^chtrr;  m  its  -%n.  wh„ 

roJl'^^ere  rfnou^ntlrn'^lt^^m^  the 
SlnroTuie-orm^Us^ass^^ 

^^Jtnr.'l^^forr':^^^^.^^  -  'poetic 
basis'  is  just  a  little  trite. 


back 

urn    .  a-  ,.i.i.T  Q.Tund,  while  th^ 

^,ound  of  ^iinvi^a.  -^^- „or-l 
voices  01  the  wwu  "  ^^^^^.^  move- 

clearly   arllculatec.    j;"^,,'  '  tto.  Th( 
„ent  i,  andante  qua^i  ^^ern    oi  thA 
rather   dry  ,'*'^,"sed  among  the  in- 
ehief  theme  is  ^^^^^'^Jlw.h  is  slrangeb 
struments  in  a-  wn  ^gftnitel 

Mozart-Jlke  and  marks  mo  ^^^^ 

Sibelius's  abstracted  atvo 
beauty  of  desisr.-  ^  frank,  r 

••The  nnale  lai.  ch.^  second  subje.  - 
,,,„...s,on  ^^^^f -^tionate  appeal  e-n 
mak.  «  an  .a'"!"^"-     jj,;^  appeal  is  uH'  "- 

sified  in  the  io"=  '  somehow 

^"^x'n  th:  feetg  TnaWhC  com 
'trno'inowed  himself  to  s.y  all 


Sibelius  in  England 

(London  Times  Feb.  12-) 
Sibelius's  position  In  thi?  country  has 
been  peculiar.  His  "Finlandia"  served 
to  introduce  him  as  a  "national  poe 
at  a  time  when,  after  the  .  revelat  on 
o  the  Russian  nationalists  it  was  the 
fashion    to    gloat    over    the    bouls  oi 

music  was  played  and  a  good  deal  Of 
it   fnrirotten.      Valsc    inste  aii.^.. 
he  soft  ot  popularity  which  f^"  a  tnne 
made  it  aimost  lni^.^s  oie  toge^thro^^^^^ 

h":  ^ng  Th.n'sibeUu"  himself  came 
a^d  ^.nducted  his  Symphony  in  A  minor 
at  a  Birmingham  festival  a  co^P  "  °* 
vears  before  the  NVar.  and  every  one 
'reaU^ecl   that   previous   concep  ions  of 

,  him.  either  as  the  national  poet  or  the 
assistant  of  restaurateurs,  ^^ere  inade 
quate.  one  might  as  well  ,sP^^^^,  ^.l, 

\gar  as  the  composer  of  "Salut  d  Amour 
as  call  Sibelius  the  composer  of    \  aise 

'  Triste."  Not  that  the  symphony  did 
anything  to  advance  S'bellus's  popular- 
ity.   The  only   occasion   when   it  has 


r.:{  irm^e\'  -  iook  to-ara  -ith  pe- 
^  ^  H^s  ^  ^nte^  1 

FXt^r/ve^rdltierent  from  Its  P«de. 

Sn^ortheAminori^ltssugg^^^ 

H.  G.  Wells,  PlaywTight 

-The  wonderful  Visit,"  a  play  by  H. 
G   Welirand  St.  John  Ervlne,  vms  pro- 

.^^^^r:;^;^'lh;r  Visitor  from^r 

spheres^-messenger^  f  Mfs 
from  heaven,  or  ^.^atcver 

;them."  .iiinnose  it  to  be  for 

Bu»  vou  are  to  suppose  u.  ^ 
pr^ecl-seV  the  opposite  re-  the 
parishioner,  of  b  d^^^^^^  them.  He 

■  K.r^nee    The  curate's  wife  takes 

is  too  strange,    ine  ^gars 

him  tor  .a  yo""S  l-i^-^/^i^g^reat  lady  makes 
short  skirts.  The  local  gre 

\^h-''Ume"^oun.L"as  the  lady  in  I.a 
r  ,L  Sges1  and  bids  him  wear, 
Revolte  d":. -"^"^f,; '•  regards  him  as  an 
trousers.  ',.'''^„gX  are  only  f.  r 

doctor    takes    Wm    for  ^^j^^, 

brieves  and  disbelieves 
when  he  b'^::i' 
ih   "dusts  iiie  J-i- 
:!  Inabouiawc.i,-^.^--^auicKW<^K: 

-he    becomes    <1' -anst '-zea-  „  ^ 

'  win^s,  and  dwindles  into  a  man  --ut 
'■<1  his  ^twkward  questioi-s.  while  he  was 


.  belies 
Jsbelievo.s  win 
the  squire. 


\f  man.  his  general  Wriouty  ,  ^^a^e^s^^ 


pcser  baa  no.  ^j^igh  he 

that  he  meant,  or  tn.  ^^^^^ 
meant  most  ot  a"-  This  m  ^^.^^  ^ 
partly  in  the  P'^>V''f'  t°^^  he 
ditf icull  conductor  o  Henry 
could  have  given  '^i''  i^^-^l^to  » 
Wood  and  let  the  latter  carrj  ^n*;"' 
for  hiin  the  tirst  impression  of  this  sym 
foi  nim.  vut  j^^^^  satis- 

phony  'n'S 't  ^''^^ctuallv  was.  But  that, 
factory  tl^n      'aouia  ,  .^^^^^..^^i^. 

probably,  wouia  ""^  '.^,.,,„fl  conductor 
Sibelius  both  as  compo^^i  Aod  con 

Novik's  symphonic  poem    in  the  Tat. a 

ifi,  uu  fliunt  and  conventional 
pa  nting.  "earned  misplaced,  altogether  a 
th^ng  too  effeciively  written  and  too  eam- 
W  comprehended.  We  must  hope  that 
Sir  Henry  Wood  will  give  us  the  second 
perfoimance  of  the  Sibelius  symphony 
^oon  for.  whatever  may  the  impres^, 
sion  of  the  tlrst,  it  is  c^'ta'nly 
thing  to  put  aside  altera  single  healing.  | 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  this  new 
svmphonv:  "Whenever  the  distmgu.shed 
Finnish  comr.K,sor,  Sibelius,  visits  EnS- 
fand,  or  is  delivered  of  a  "ew  composi-j 
tion  that  reache.s  even  mto  London-oi 
Boumemouth-the  announcement  go.  s, 
forth  that  he  is  the  composer  of  tho, 
V^X.e  Triste  or  of  'Finlandia.'  ye',  he, 
1=  has  composed  five  symphonies.  As  v.>:\. 

 -       ^       ^   MudBC  ouv  own  Elgar  by  his  early  indi.- 

dld  not  give  forth  light:  on  the  '  ^.^.^^j^^,  .g^iut  d' Amour'  and  Fr^''sj=f". 
hand,  the  earth  gave  forth  a  daz-l,.^  sibelius  will  come  Ui  stand  on  ^ 

B  glare     Indeed,  he  did  not  ponder  j  ;„  ..i^tue  of  his  symphonies  as 

L  revolt  against  our  present  system  [:  another  slonr 

sceneiT  and   lighting.    The  refoim       ^  Curiously  enough,  h  .s 

uld  be  brought  about,  not  by  hang-;,        -         g^rs  to  be  so  simple  that  it  is 
the  scene  painters  and  shooting  the  j  mus      PP^^^,^^    whether  it  means  moic 
itrlcians,  but  by  buUdmg  our  stagey  ,       ^  ^„  ^s,  whether  it  has  a 

our  auditoriums  on  an  entirely  new  y  to         ^^^^^^  all  than  would  ap- 

,iple     He  wished  it  would  "^cur  toBdeep  ^^^^  Butlt.squ.te 

xrchiteot  that  the  auditorium  ^houldl  P-a^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  composer  of  the  day 
a  place  froni  _which  one  cou  d  s^^^^  • 


-ythlng;  and  that  the  stage  s=hou'd 
a  place  where  everything  could  be 
*.,own     All  his  life  he  had  dreamt  of 
a  model  theatre." 


could  have  written  the  fifth  symphony 
whkh  he  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  played 
Tor  the  first  time  here  on  Saturday  af- 

Uenioon,  the  -tnp^^,»^f  ^^"wo 
ling.   (In  passmg.  '^J^P?/^ error, 
i  ere  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a^ 
'in  that  SibeliusMs^by  no  ~  ^ 


•  f  ll^^'^iit  coX^r^^-emainder  of 
fo   «"ow  that  "Hamlet"  was  really  a  g°°^prog^am.)    Sibelius' s  music  sho^.. 

hr  or  two  from.  Scottish  hi.nory.  ^"^."'^  I  llS^dry Ttrace  -of  the  ^^"-1 
the   Th'^mark  was  a  name  used  merely       I  ^^,,,r^oH,.v  or  a-^-'^^ol  In  par  , 


en  ;;ayed'in  London  was  last  yeai 
wh«n    Sir    Henry    Wood    '"f  "^^f .  ' 
place   it   in  a   programme   the  public 
for  which   was  secured  hV  the  pres- 
ence of  a  famous  singer.   What  a  pity 
u"at  famous  singers  are  not  used  more 
often  in  this  way.   They  might  be  made 
.,0  useful  as  a  means  ol  entertaining 
the  many  while  really  interesting  music 
given  tor  the  tew  who  want  it. 
It  has  always  been  a  moot  point  how 
far  the  suggestion  that  a  work  is  tor  the 
few  rather  than  the  many  casts  a  stigma 
on  the  work  itself.    Certainly  the  types 
of  modern  music  which  flourish  on  the 
enthusiasms   of   small   coteries  of  ad- 
mirers are  fre<iuently  short-lived.  On 
The  other  hand,  many  of  the  greatest 
things,  such  as  the  chamber  music  of 
Brahms  and,  dare  we  add    the  chora 
works  of  Parry,  have  had  to  endSie 
long  periods  in  which  only  a  few  ap- 
preciated their  outstanding  significance. 
Such  works   are  always  those  which 
most  contradict  the  fashions  or  then 
times.     Sibeliu.s's   A   minor  symphon> 
do"s  not  so  much  contradict  a  current 
fashion  as  show  him  completely  obliv 
ous  of  all  fashion.     Listening  to  this^ 
work  it  is  quite  impossible  to  refer  it, 
to  anv  known  symphonic  standanl.  Oi  < 
many  compare  Klgar  with  Cesar  Franc^, 
Scriabin  ^^^th  Listz,  Mahler  with  Bi-uck- 
ner  and  Berlioz,  while  almost  all  the 
minor  symphonists  of  whatever  coun- 
UV  stand  Jomewhere  on  Brahm.'.s  lad- 
der,   though    many   rungs   below  hm 
stb^Uus  does  not  tell  his  hearers  what 
his  symphony  is  about,  nor  make  "P  for 
h  s   reserve    by    filling   tlic   ears   \Mlh  1 
.m^cious  inelody  and  exuberant  harmony. 
He  does  not  pile  up  terruic  climaxes 
nor  return  triumphantly  to  his  mitia 
ldea»  with  a  "Finally,  my  brethren.    The  , 
symphony  in  A  minor  emerges  from  the  ,| 
mist  and  returns  there  again,  which  :ust 
™lows  us  to  arak  whether  there  is  a  pos- 
sibir  analog/between  it  and  that  '  Lon- 
don Svmphnny"  which  we  have  hearu 
ever^r  times 'lately     But  SlheU-  and 
Vaughan  Williams  do  not  seem  to  meet 
in  anything  but  just  this  one  c^arac- 
terlstio  and  the  fact    ^'■hleh  aftei  aW 
Is  the  justification  of  all  artihts,  that 

*^^^aryv::  usilah  m  Sibe,ius-s  Vil- 
lon irthe  wonderful  directness  of  the 
;°nes^n^';hich  he  h-  draw.,  h  s  pre- 

TalCfiaf  no^e'e'd  'to  search  for  terrns 
Ifexpreision,  no  temptation  to  reinforce 
n  with  persuasive  argument.   One  tune, 
ik7  that    which   the  violoncello  pro- 
\.A    L  fV,»  flr-t  movement  may  ig- 

turo  He  is.  ndeed,  very  little  con 
cer^-ed  with  method,  yet  the  resu  t  .  n, 
symphony  becauue  the  d-i.i.ls  find 


man,  his  gene  I        •"^'':.'"    '  thVt  thev 
exasperated  the  rarishioners  that  tnoj 
insist  on   his  being  ejected   irom  the 
Tilt  the  Vicarage  catches  fire  The 
visitor  and  the  housemaid  are  burned 
to  death  in  trying  to  resceu  the  N^ar 
baby.     The  visitor   becomes     "  ^nfeU 
once  more-and  lo!  when  the  light*,  are 
turned  up  on  tho  vicar's  '\,];^r 
all  a  dream.    (By    he  ^'a^.  the  ^^ca> 
should  tell  his  gardener  tha.  a  kn  tc, 
not  s.ieais,  is  the  proper  tool  for  trim 
mine  'arwe-leaved  evergreens,  and  that 
rhododendrons  should  not  be  tr.mn.ed 
\,v  any  tool   when    they   arc   in  fu.l 
Howe" ^  II  was  rather  a  lengthy  dream, 
Urd  a  wordy.    Angels,  however  argu- 
mentative ought  not  to  be  prolix 
Mr.  Ha'-old  French  makes  a  beautiiui 
'  angel  to  look  at.  if  you  are  not  tired  k 
t^e  (Christmas  card  variety.  Miss  Mayn-,; 
SlcgUl  is  a  pretty  and  prettily  pathet.. 
mfo-mere.    Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
',^wr"nce  Hanray  are  the  ^clergymen 
(rood  and  bad.    Miss  Compton  (batm,^ 
^me  lapses  of  memory)  is  o-s  amus^ 
ingly  Miss  Compton  as  ever 


Strictly  Personal  ^ 

(From  the  London  .Journals.) 
Sir  Walter  Parratt.  the  organist  of  St: 
r^nree's  Chanel,  Windsor,  who  was  re- 
ceiv^ng  congratulations  on  his  8<)th  birth 
day  yesterday,  began  his  professional^ 
career  at  a  Huddersfield  church  69  year. 
nro   when  he  was  11  years  of  age.  For 
10  vears  he  presided  over  the  organ  ati 
Magdalen   College,   Oxford,   and  began] 
his  long  connection  with  the  music  of  bt  | 

George's  Chapel  39  years  ago.  His  pre 
•dcce  sor.   Sir   George   Elvey.   held  the 
Windsor  post  just  three  years  ^^hort  oP 
.  hMlf  a  century,  so  that  the  two  between 
'  them  have  scored  86  years.  This  is  not, 
1  however,    a   record.     That   belongs  o 
1  Westmin.ster  Abbey,  where  -'"r  Frerttri - 
i  ick   Brid:;c,  who  retired  in  1919,  after 
holding  the  post  of  organist  14  year.^, 
,1  succeeded  James  Turle,  who  retired  in 
m  1S75  with  56  years  of  sen-ice  to  his  credit, 
99  years  being  the  record  of  the  two 
.  oiganists.  ^ 
I    Cathleen  Nesbitt  played  Cleopatra  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  early  last  montn 
at  a  performance  given  by  the  Oxiora 
University  Dramatic  Societj-. 

The  musical  villain  is  not  a  hack- 
neved  figurp  in  fiction,  though  one  re- 
calls that  Wilkie  Collins's  Count  Fosco 
l^ad  .ringing  haBits.  Mir.  St.  John  Lucas, 
in  "The  Plunge,"  his  new  novel  just 
published  by  Blackwood's,  has  drawn 
for  uf,  a  voung  man  who  is  a  wonder- 
ful singer  but  a  most  unpleasant  per- 
son-conceited, snobbish,  lying  ant^ 
cruel.  How  he  contrives  to  disown  his 
father  and  break  the  heart  of  the  g  rl 
whose  love  he  has  won  goes  to  make 
up  a  story  that  lives  and  moves,  it 
propounds  the  story,  "Is  selfishness 
essential  to  art  in  music?"  Musicians 
as  well  as  ftJl  other  novel  readoriJ,  will 
fiiid  much  to  discuss-and  possibly  to  dis- 
agrc-?  with-here,  but  they  will  all  .con- 
,.,1    i;  .i-  i»  i=  a  careful,  if  bitter,  char- 


I  cai 
i;" 


i"i  -  vii.il  ycaiM,  i-  Ki-i-nl.v  Intel  L:?Uii  i 
111  lltor.iiure  and  haa  gratUiated  AI.  A. 
His  mt  mory  is  good  that  If  you  sturt 
liini  with  11  line  of  Heine's  poems  he 
1  usitally  flnlsih  the  wholo  poem.  T>r. 
n:,  r    iMfioilii..  1   h')n    to  Ills  orches- ' 

rs    ajfo  Uius; 

I    ■  i     king  of  plan- 

l^is.  iu>. sin  thill  was  devoted  to  Llszl 
mid  t-.avtlod  mucli  with  him,  and  haf 
wiili.ii  dellglitfully  of  Liszt.  He  has 
been  playing  in  piiWIn  for  45  years.— 
Ixindon  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  death  of  Goorpe  Fortnby  removes' 
irom  tho  variety  stage  one  who  was  a 
pilnco  among  broud  comedians.  He  was- 
"The    Man    from    l^ncashlre,"    wh  .  ■ 
adroit  oniployiiiont  of  his  na.ttve  dl:i 
and  wit.  combined  with  a  good  "li  ii> 
voice,    won    laurcl.s    everj'whero.  His 
rountrympti,  as  will  as  theatrical  Lon- 
don, w.Tc  proud  of  hipl,  and,  in  the 
word.s  of  the  former,  "  'E  woro  a  lad."  ! 
though  It  required  a  Lancashire  point  • 
of  view  to  perceive  the  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  art  simple  a  phrase,  just  as  it 
needed  the  I^mca.strlan  smack  of  tongue 
to  provide  the  right  rendering  of  "lad." 
None  but  him.self  could  have  achieved 
so  great  a  success  as  did  George  Korm- 
by  with  his  catch-patter:  "John  Willie 
— come  on!"— London   Daily  Chronic  Ii. 

AH  his  public  life  Mr.  Plunket  Ore.  ne 
has  been  an  innovator,  and  even  now, 
when  his  appearances  are  not  so  fre- 
iiuent  as  onco  they  were,  he  yet  con- 
tinues to  go  ahead.  He  has  a  song  re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  which  ho  invites  all  who  care  to 
ilo  so  to  smoke  to  their  hearts'  content." 
Why  not?  Yet  it  is  a  novel  idea,  though 
why  it  should  be  so,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  today  every  possible  in- 
ducement must  be  offered  to  the  public 
to  persuade  them  to  turn  out  o'  nights 
is  not  clear.  Concerts  now  are  as  un- 
comfortable as  they  -were  50  years  ago. 

M:  .Siloti  tells  me  that  Glazounoff  is 
not  at  all  dead,  as  has  been  somewhat 
circumstantially  stated.  As  a  fact,  Glaz- 
ounoff obtained  six  weeks'  leave  from ' 
the  Bolsheviks  to  go  to  Reval.  There  he 
was  to  conduct  two  orchestral  concerts. 
H  will  bo  recalled  that  Siloti  was  hiin- 
i>e]f  reported  dead  several  times  ere  he 
left  Russia  .and  a  similar  "fate"  seems 
to  dog  the  foosteps  of  his  friend  Glaz- 
ounoff. Truly  man  dies  many  times  be- 
fore his  death.  Glazounoff  is  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  when  he  arrh-es  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  shortly  due.  He  has 
visited  us  more  than  once  before  the 
war,  and  as  a  fact,  I  think,  he  con- 
ducted a  concert  on  one  occaaion  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music. 


i,~  r.ilhei 
tncoros,  and 
vcrv  little  dl.- 
\v.,.re  the  AfhllU 


.lay  t.ner«  ■»'a« 
1.  The  dancerjj 
lull  of  l!>e  produc- 


i  U,„i    They  were  Oriental  in  their  cos- 
n  ;.s.  it  must  he  a«ln.llted,  but  tbe)r 
„„.thod  of  .conve./ins  the  var  ons  emo- 
ti.om  uhoy  were  called  on  to  depict  wah 
ti'^r  unga.inly.  Altogether  It  w'as  no^  : 
„  verv  inspiriting  production,  but  it  did 
contain  Iho  germ  of  a  good  Idea,  and 
^       Fl»;>er  White's  pcrfornmnoe  v^om 
j  ^1,  excellent  feat  of  elocution, -London 
i  Times. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


?!1  \Ii.\Y— Symphony  Hall,  'J:'M 
U.nlimanlnoff,  pianist,  witlj  a 
iM  isip   by  Biibslan  composers. 


M.  Mr. 
program  o" 
Soo  spec  la  . 


•  av.-iition'  Hall,  .St.  Botolph  street.  3::i- 
\l.     People's   Symphony   Orchestra.  .Mr 

I  .Ili'nliautT,  conrtuclor.  Sec  special  notice.. 
11  i;.SU.V\—Jonlaii  Hall.  8  I'.  .M.,  »OtU  concct 

1.1'  tlic   Apollo  rinli,   Mr.    Mollpnhaucr,  cob 
dni'Uir.    bee  special  notice. 

S.vmiilioiiy  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Anna  Pavlowi. 
anil  I'.;illet  liusse  ronipimy,  "■ith  orcheatrii 
led  by  Theoilore  sitler.  See  spcclul  notice. 
WKDNKSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Mari. 
Mat-(V.'leiDt'  dn  Carp,  pianist.  Couperin.  U 
.\Ioui  Uerou,  La  Flenric;  Kamcau,  Les  Tom 
bllluns;  Bach,  SaralianUo  and  passeple<l;  tvcar 
lattl.  Allegro:  Mozart.  Pastorale  rarlec— the« 
pieces  to  be  played  without  pause;  Sclumiano 
c  ainarul;  Picrne.  Etude  Symplioni(|ue;  Have; 
.Icnxd'pau;  PhlUpp,  Phalenes;  Schubert-Liszt- 

II  irk,  Hark  the  I^ark;  Liszt,  Napoll  (Tarau 

Symphony  H.ill,  ;:.30  P.  M.  Anna  Pavlow. 
;ind  Ballet  Russe.  Mr.  Stier,  conductor.  Se 
special  notice. 

Srmphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Anna  Pavlo«-  ' 
and  Balli't  Russe.  Mr.  Stler,  conductor.  Se' 
Kpecinl  notice.  ' 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Thir 
and  la.st  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Qnartc 
Havdn,  Quartet,  D  major,  op.  M.  N'O.  t 
Viuuls,  Two  .Movements  from  Quarte  in  I 
minor;  Soliumann,  Quartet  in  A  major,  op- 
41,  No.  j. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Riccardo  Strac- 
ciari,  baritone. 
FRtnAY-Symphony   Hall.   2:30  P.    M..  18t;- 
concert  of  tlie  Boston  Symphony  Orche«tri  ^ 
Mr.  Monieiix.  conductor.    See  special  notice.  '< 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Joseph  Hlslop 
tenor,  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Society.  See  spc 
cial  notice.  , 
SATURD.iY— Jordan  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Gertrude 
Tlualey,  mezzo-contralto;  Mrs.  IVudley  l<"itts, 
accompanist.      raradics,     Quel  Ruscellctto:. 
Sgauibati,  Oldio;  Roiuuni-Floridia,  Or  cU'  i« 
seguo   pin-   l.'jth  century   song   arr,  by 
rsot    L' Amour  de  Mn! ;  .Marals.  Si  J'etals 
p.-tit    Oisenu;    Debussy,    The    letter  from' 
■  I'elleas  and  .Mclisande":  Paladllhe,  Lametite 
Provencale;.  Millul,    l-e  Ti-miis  a  liiisse  soi 
Mantcan;  Fntnck,  Le  Vaae  lirise;  MIssa,  Sar-. 
cnadc  Innair..:  Lcuormand,  Lc  petit  gardeur 
le  Olievres;  Szulc,   Dnnsons  la  gigue;  C.vrl' 
Scott,    The    Unforsecn.    Tyrolese  Eyensonfc'i 
Ireland,    Adoration;    J,    Spencer,    A  Gaily 
Dressed    Damsel,    and    Do    I    Love  Thee; 
Kramer.   The  Last  Hour;   Somervell,  When' 
Spring  Returns. 

Svmphonv  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Repetition  of 
I'>id;iy's  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Monteux, 
oftndnctor. 


non 
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'The  Enraged  Musician" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
in  .Sunday's  Herald  from  the  London . 
Times  on  the  question  of  jazz  music. 
I  own  a  copy  of  the  painting  the  writer 
refers  to,  "The  Enraged  Musician." 
Some  years  ago  it  was  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  in  cleaning 
the  initials  of  the  copyist  and  date 
came  to  light.  I  have  owned  the  picture 
about  30  years.  It  came  from  South- 
ampton, Eng.,  00  or  more  years  earlier. 
It  may  have  been  copied  from  the 
original  by  some  pupil  of  Hogarth's 
,as  the  artist  lived  in  Southampton  for 
some  time,  so  the  books  say.  It  is  not 
for  sale  nor  is  it  valuable  only  as  a 
historical  relic.  The  church  in  the  back- 
ground (St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  1 
think)  flies  the  national  ensign  from 
the  spire  and  in  this  case  the  flag  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  crossed  by  the  white 
cross  of  St.  George.  The  play  bill  on 
the  musician's  house  is  a  bill  of  "The ' 
Beggars?  Opera."  Under  a  glass  the 
name  of  Peg  Woffington  can  be  read, 

o  friends  tell  me,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  nam©  m.vself.  I  did  not 
know  "Sweet  Peggy"  -was  ever  an  opera 

inger  nor  do  I  think  1T47  Would  syn- 

hronize  as  to  the  dates.  S.  H.  . 

Westminster. 

P.  S.— Was  not  Peg  Woffington  the 
original  "Lass  of  Richmond  Hill"? 


A  Strange  "Omar  Khayyam" 

There  was  produced  at  the  Pliilhar- 
monic  Hall  on  Saturday  night,  Feb.  12. 
■M  entertainment  which  was  described 
variously  o^n  the  program  as  a  "spec- 
tacle" and  an  "Oriental  fantasy."  As  a 
tnatter  of  fact,  it  was  neither.  It  was 
.■^iniply  a  badly  arranged  series  of  tab- 
leaux, songs,  and  dances  based  on  the 
poem.  The  producers  condescended  to 
make  use  of  Fitzgerald's  version,  but 
they  apparently  thought  they  could  bet- 
ter the  order  in  which  the  verses  stand, 
and  they  altered  the  position  of  some 
of  them  with  surprising  effect.  •  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Fisher  White 
should  recite  selected  passages,  wMIe 
other  verses  were  sung  by  a  corps  of 
four  shigers.  When  the  interest  of  thi* 
kind  of  entertainment  flagged  some 
meagrely  clad  dancers  performed  e^"o- 
iutions  in  front  of  the  audience.  This 
idea  was  good,  but  the  execution  left 
a  good  deal  to  seek. 

Mr.  White  was  excellent  as  Omar.  He 
recited  his  lines  with  a  fine  sonority 
and  gave  the  performance  a  note  of 
dignity  of  which  it  was  sadly  In  need. 
The  singers  were  loudly  applauded. 
Indeed,  so  much  applause  did  they  ob- 
tain that  the  audience  on  Saturday 
night  had  Uie  privilege  of  seeing  the 
i  .  riormance  pra;ctlcally  twice  over.  It 


APOLLO  CLUB'S  250TH 

On  Tuesday,  March  S,  at  8  o'clock,  m  f 
T^Lr,  wall  the  Apollo  Club  will  give' 
?t"mh"concert.  This  will  mark  the , 
Completion  of  oO  years  of  untmng.  con-, 
..cientious  and  successful  effort  to  gnc 
Boston  an  excellent  musical  organiza- 
Uon  one  that  has  become  world-' 
renJwned  and  upheld  a  high  place  itt 
[he  history  and  traditions  of  musical 
Boston  During  ■  these  years  it  has 
searched  the  libraries  of  the  world  for 
the  best  compositions  in  the  rnale  voice 
fiotd  and  presented  them.  The  Apo  lo 
['lub  today  as  in  years  past,  keeps  its 
standard  of  performance  up  to  the  most 
critical  demands.  The  concert  next 
Tuesday  night  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Grace 
Bonner  Williams,  soprano,  is  the  soloist. 
\)  ^Y  Hanscom,  tenor,  and  W.  M. 
Parks,  baritone,  meinbers  of  the  club, 
will  sing  incidental  solos.  The  program 
will  be  as  follows: 

Hail!  Land  of  Liberty  i'  1 

TirJ  Trnmoeter  DlJ:.  arr.  by  Salter  :  ' 

i  ne?8  SonTUg  at  first  concert  18T2).ZoeUnor  j 

Non  mi  dir  ("Don  Gloranui'  )  Mozart, 

"  Mrs.  Williams  f 

In  the  -(Vood..  i^^^^fX  ' 

With  Tnimpets:  Trombones  and  Oisan 

Silent  Recollection  v.f,ylt 

The  Nlght-Winrt  ,-  ■»  ^ 

^'lll^ln,:::::::::^:...::  voorws 

sirs.  Williams 
I  Old  Folks  at  Homc.Foster,  arr  ^  an  der  Stiicken 
With  baritone  iolo.  Dt.  W.  M.  f«ru« 


As.iill  and  .iK.i'H  the  >'n.'^<-i  I.;. A  0.1 
that  emotion  In  singing  .loes  not  de- 
pend wholly  on  the ,  duantlly  of  tone 
produced,  for  she  showed  frequr-ntly  •  a 
fine  reticence  on  hlSll  notes  where  a 
(yudo  singer  would  .have  forced  the, 
v„|ce— though  she  did  not  spare  a  fUll 
voiced  note  when  occasion  demanded. 
Often  these  high  notes  Were  heautiful  i 
in  texture  and  tpiallty. 

The   program   was  con.structed  -with 
nealness.    The  second  section,  after  the 
opening  "Hark!  A  Voice  from  Yonder 
Manger,"     by    George    W:  Chadwlck. 
represented  the  lighter  vein  Qf  senti- 
ment and  gusto  In  life,  with 'MacDowell  s 
"A  Maid  Sings  IJiJht,"  and  "Long  Ago,  ' 
Nevin's     "  'Twas     April"— which  was 
sung  with  fine  fervor  and  beauty— Ar-. 
thur   Foote's    "The    Wanderer   to  His 
Heart's  Desire,"  and  "Hoses  in  Win- 
ter," and  Horatio  Parker's  "The  Lark 
Now  Leaves  His  Watery  Nest."  The 
second  song  by  Mr.  Foote  was  repeated, 
las  well  as  the  "'Twas  April." 
'    The  third  section  was  rather  aull  so 
far  as  the  music  itself  was  concerned,  ' 
either  too  conventional  for  special  notice ' 
or    original    without    easily  discerned 
motive.   One  wondered  why,  the  melody, 
the  harmony  was  written  in  that  way 
instead  of  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
ways.    The  music  lacked  anything  like 
linaltiy,  unless  one  expect  the  "A  Thou-: 
sand     Years     .'^go     or     More."  The' 
"Orientals"  of  Marion  Bau^r  was  re- 
pe.-ited. 

The  fourth  section  wa.<^  aii. air  from 
Mr.  Cadman's  opera.  "Shanewis."  Mrs. 
Alexander  sang  it  -jvell,  but  one  could 
undesrstand  why  people  do  not  seem 
lo  care  for  American  operas. 

The  fifth  section  began  with  Mr.  Will- 
iam Arms  Fisher's  setting  for  Sara 
Teasdale's  poem  "I  Heard  a  Cry,"  a 
thrilling  and  dramatic  bit  of  beauty. 
"I  Know  Where  a  Garden  Grows"  by 
John  H.  Dinsmore.  with  its  lilting  meas- 
ures, was  repeated  by  request.  After 
this  section  Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander 
s.ang  her  "Big  Brown  Bear,"  to  the 
general  delight. 

A  thoroushly  pleasing  concert,-..; 

iffH  .'"  ' 

Mr.  Mitch  ka  Ditch  of  B.-ookton  writes 
to  The  Herj^ld-  quoting  this  paragraph,^ 
clipped  from  a  newspaper: 

'Not  much  prospect  this  year  for  the 
old-time  six  weeks'  sledding  in  March." 

Mr.  Ditch  says:  "Forty  or  more  years 
ago  I  used  to  hear  the  above,  and  It 
made  my  boy's  mind  inquisitive.  1 , , 
asked  the  older  people  how  March  could  ' 
have  fix  weelis  of  sledding.  I  was 
gravely  informed  by  a  person  nearly  90 
years  old  that  'it  was  the  name  of  a 
man;  thus  one  could  j^ee  Weeks  sledding 
in  March.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  It  in 
your  boyhood,  and  Is  it  the  cause  of  the 
.statement?" 

We  knew  in  our  boyhood  a  man  named 
Quartus  Dickerman.  Perhaps  there  was  ■ 
a  S'extus  Weeks,  familiarly  known  as 
"Six"  Weeks.  We  have  supposed  that 
*he  phrase  "Six  weeks  In  March"  was  a 
=lur  on  the  month  itself,  as  an  especial- 
disagreeable     month,  apparently 


ly   

longer  than  the  time  allotted 
calendar.  In  the  folk  lore  of  rndW^^ 
one  country  March  Is  said  to  borro 
few  days  from  either  February 
April. 


the 


.  .Hadley 
.  ...Kevin 


I  1  M  i.icl  lYust  .  written  :-.>r  the  Chib) 

V    \Vynk«ii,  Blynken  and  Nod.  

I-  With  two  pianos. 

'  !  ^irR^e'aSfl  iurGa^denirO^urlMon  L  Sca«e. 
i  I  With  tenor  obbligato  by  Dean  Hanscom^ 
il  (Mr.  Scaife,  active  tenor  18i2-1883,  ana. now 
i  la  retired  active).  Ooimod  ' 

The  Soldiers'  Chorus.  "Pausf  ■  — i 
1].       With  Trumpets,  Trombones  and  Organ  j 

Mrs.  Muason-Arexanaer  is~ 

I    TBere  was  no  question  that.  Mrs. 
Hudson-Alexander's    audience  ,,  was 
pleased  with  her  concert  in  Jordan 
iHall  yesterday  afternoon;   nor  was 
'    there  doubt  of  the  singer's  own  en- 
jjoyment.    She  faced  a  somewhat  dif- 
I'ficult  task  when  she  cliose  an  entire, 
i program  from  American  songs,  per-. 
'  lhaps,  for  some  of  the  music  was  not 
.really  inspired.  ' 
Jlrs.  Hudson-'.\lexander  Is  one  of  the 
singers  who  do  their  best  only  under 
nrcssure,  in  her  case  the  pressure  of 
re.sponse  from  the  audience.   So  in  every 
case  when  she  repeated  a  song  she  sang 
I  it  better.    This  repetition  occijrred, 
r:  ;  !  in.,  5  as  the 


I  Mr  Simmons's  Humor 

)Ab  the  World  Wags: 
i*Is  It  quite  like  an  "Old  Bostonlan"  . 
\  to  ridicule  a  host— or— aa  In  this  case  • 
—his  father'^s  host?  j 
I  Referring  to  the  article  "As  She  Is  I 
|SpeUed"    in  .today's  Herald,   I   think  j, 
John  Simmons,  my  uncle,  undoubtedly  ' 
authorized  the  spelling  o*  that  sign,  | 
"Please  Wipe  Tour  Feat,"  In  his  front  j 
hallway.  I 
Mr.  Simmons  always  had  a  sense  of  - 
humor,    and    it    Is   possible    that   the  j 
father  of  this  man  who  signs  himself  | 
"Old  Bostonlan"  had,  at  some  earlier  , 
visit,  made  it  imperative  that  a  play 
fulness  of  this  kind  -was  necessaryli 
?  THORNTON  H.  SIMMONS. 

\   Boston,  March  4. 


ijtrt.iLi'.^ii    V/  ^  >-  

■  audience  showed  its 


The  New  Woman 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An    imprisoned   London  suffragetJIa 
was  asked  by  sympathetic  "visitresse": 
"Do  you  pray  to  God?" 
"I  do,"  replied  the  "martyresse." 
"Continue  doing  so,"  said  the  friend, 
"and  She  will  help  you."  i 
Beverly.  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAK.  i 

V    V  ' 

O  Isle  of  Yap 
As  the  World  Wags: 

To  the  student  of  lanruage  there  is 
nothing  particularly  funny  In  words 
of  languages  other  than  his  own,  and 
he  does  not  enjoy  tie 'Jokes  of  the  less 
sophisticated.  A  few  years  ago  the 
agent  of  the  French  line  in  New  Y'ork, 
M.  Forget,  was  prominently  before  the 
public,  which.  In  Ignorance  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name,  advised  him 
to  forget  It,  and  we  were  all  pleased 
at  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  Tpres 
jj  by  the  Tommies  as  Wipers.  'My  curly 
I,  jrown  T>up  Foch,  who  hoarded  last  sum- 


ilmer  with  a  laay  wno  cvmently  ai.i  i. 
[  know  whether  to  rtyme  hinv  with  the  | 
1  Scotch   loch   or  with   clock,   and  who  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  word  boche  was 
I  renamed  Marshall  by  her,  to  his  Intense 
disgust     I  have  indeed  heard  a.  Ime  of 
German    students    moved    to    laughter  | 
by   hearing   the   name   "Sauerlmering  , 
called  out,  but  we  know  how  the  Jews  j 
were  insulted  In  the  middle  ages  in  the , 
matter  of  names.  _ 

I  am  Ignorant  of  the  languages  of  j' 
India,  and  I  do  not  knov/-  the  Pronun-  | 
ciation   of   the  place-name   Swat,  but; 
either  your  encyclopaedic  brain  or  that 
iof  Mr.  Htrklmer  Johnson  will  he  awe 
to  quote  those  famous   lines   on,  the 
death  of  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat  begin- 1 
ning: 

"What,  what,  what, 
■What's  the  news  from  Swaf? 
Digging  in  the  tailings  of  this  lit- 
erary  mine  I  have  Onearthed  this  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene,  which  1  Permit 
you    to    expose    in    your    vitrme  (the 
rhymo    is    unintentional).      It  seems 
to  mo  to  have  been  written  not  by  a; 
minor,  but  by  a  minimal  poet: 
Tap.  Yap,  Tap! 
O   Isle  of  Yap, 
Sol  on  the  map. 
(Jut  friend,  the  Jap, 
In  quest  of  pap, 
>4head   a  lap. 
May   cause  ralsnap 
pr  cablo  gap 
If  Colby  nap. 
Ills  hanper  flap 
Vnd  mandate  clap 
On  Isle  of  Yap. 
Care  I  a  rap, 
Xo.  verbum  sap, 

Thess's  too  much  Tap^  „,^_ 

ARTirUR  GORDON  W.DBSTBH. 
Worcester,  March  2. 
The  Ahkoond  of  Swat  died  on  Jan. 
22   1876.    Mr.  Webster  quotes  from  th.; 
ifa'mous  poem   of  George  T.  Lanlgar 
Does  he  know  the  verses  of  Edwan 
I  Lear,    inspired   by   the   death   of  tie 
Ahkoond,  or,  as  Lear  spells  the  word, 
lAkond?    Lear  found   over  20  rhyme-i 
[for  Swat.    He  began: 
-Who,  or  why,  or  which   or  what, 
I  Is  the  Akond  of  Swat?  - 

I  'ls  he  tall  or  short,  or  dark  or  fair. 
Does  he  sit  on  a  stool  or  a  sofa  or  chair. 
Or  Squat? 

The  Akond  of  Swatr' 
We  wish  there  was  space  tor  tfi'? 
^^hole  poem.    There  is  room  for  only 
one  other  verse  and  the  ending. 
"Does  ho  wear  a  white  tie  when  he  alpe» 

with  friends, 
And  tie  It  neat  in  a  bow  with  ends.  - 
Or  a  Knot? 
The  Akond  of  Swat?" 
■someone,  or  nobody,  knows  I  wot 
Who  or  which  or  why  or  •what 
wno  ui  Akond  of  Swat 7' 

But  It  was  reserved  fo?  Lanigan  . 

write:  ,  .  . 

•Tour  great  Ahkoond  la  aeaa; 
That  Swats  the  matter!" 

"Leprosarium" 

As  the  World  AVags: 

A  special  dispatch  from  New  iiea.urd 
In  The  Herald  of  this  morning  mfekesl 
use  of  the  word  "leprosarium."  Isn't 
that  word  a  new  one?    I  think  that 
■i!ust  be,  for  I  have  never  before  heard 
;  or  *een  It  In  p|lnt.    Is  the  word 
needed?    What  Is  the  matter  with  the 
word  "lazaretto"?    Does  "leprosarium" 
convey  any  meaning  different  from  that 
of  "lazaretto"?  If  not,  I  hope  that  the 
word  died  aborning  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  permanent  accretion  t<^  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary,  which  is  already  be-, 
wllderingly    large.     Many    new   words ! 
are  coined  because  those  who  com  them  , 
are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  old  ' 
words  which  have  the  meaning  that  | 
the  new  words  are  intended  to  convey, 
and  I  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  j 
coiner  of  that  new  word  "leprosarium''! 
coined  It  because  of  his  ignorance  of; 
the  existence  of  the  word  "lazaretto." 
That's  the  most  plausible  explanaltlon ! 
that  I  can  think  of  for  the  coinage  of 
the  new  word.  TIMON. 
March  3. 


Concerning  the  Theatre 

(By  Charles  Baudelaire.) 
I  have  always  thought  since  ir;.. 
childhood  that  the  finest  thing  In  the't 
theatre  is  the  chandelier— a  heautlful 
object,  luminous,  crystalline,  oompU- 
cated,  circular,  symmetrical.  However, 
I  do  not  absolutely  deny  the  value  of 
dramatic  literature.  I  wish,  however, 
that  the  comedians  stood  on  very  high 
clogs,  wore  masks  that  were  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  human  face,  and  used 
speaking  trumpets;  and  that  the  roles 
for  women  were  played  by  men.  After 
all  the  chandelier  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the"  principal  actor,  whether  it  j« 
seen  through  the  -hie  or  the  little  en 
of  an  opera-glaB». 

RACHMANINOFF 

For  his  farewell  concert  of  the 
season  in  Boston,  Mr.  Eachmaninoff 
played  an  entirely  Russian  program 
at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. This  music  affects  different 
people  in  widely  variant  ways;  to: 
some  at  least  there  seemed  yester- 
day a  lack  of  8olidit-/fe.in  it  thal^ljept 


^am  from  attaining  the  dig- 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff s  former) 

i-S. 

Russian  music  is  often  retarded 
.  a  full  effect  by  its  very  lack  of 
rtlculateness;  one  cannot  help  feel- 
(j  that  the  emotion  would  be  much 
,re;iter  with  the   listener,  if  only  the 
composer  had  more  of  the  pangs  of 
[  creation  when  ho  writes. 
I  Audience  Grew  Restive 

Though    Mr.    Rachmaninoff  played 
I  with  his  usual  fineness  and  dexterity, 
i  the  audience  showed  much  more  i*es- 
1  tlvoness  than  usual.    This  seemed  due 
to  the  character  of  the  music  itself. 

The  emotions  of  this  music  do  not 
run  back  to  any  reasoned  background; 
they  fling  themselves  out  in  violent 
protest  against  they  hardly  know  what, 
'  or  they  roll  in  sentimentality.  The 
listener  often  sees  no  cause  for  their 
;  expression,  and  fails  to  discover  that 
they  reach  any  conclusion. 

The  first  number  was  Mr.  Rachmani- 
noff's own  Sonata  No.  2  (opus  3(>),  which 
was  well  but  not  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. For  all  its  brilliance  one  found 
less  of  significance  than  he  might  have 
hoped.  The  seo<>nd  .sroup  contained  se- 
lections from  Kubenstein,  Tachaikow- 
Hky,  ai>d  Jlouissorgsky,  all  in  light  or 
I'lcular  vein.  The  Etude,  opus  81,  of 
;;uhensteln,  fluttered  neatly  over  the 
vs.  ai>d  the  Valse,  opus  40,  of 
.liaik?vvsky.  sang  its  unimportant 
..2:.  The  Gopak,  of  Moussorgsky 
•A  lilch  was  repeated  in  response  to  vig- 
orous applause,  had  in  it  some  of  thej 
seeds  of  relationship  to  American  rag- 
time and,  with  its  stirring  rhythm  and 
sudden  kicks  of  emotions,  apparently! 
was  understood.  ' 

Scriabine's  sonata  No.  5,  the  third; 
number,  passed  in  contrasting  sweet-' 
ness  and  storm,  without  much  Impres- 

^^T^vi        r\*    fViA    itx-r^  ^S! n\T awe's     ATIUS    17.  < 


funny;  he  was  '^''^^^  ^{^^\[yZU  v'^t- 
were  limes  v'^'^"  Tere  wero  Messrs. 
less  and  ^"11.    Then  there  wer  ^^^^ 

Collins  H-'VlT^out  tWs  knowing 

pan-ot.    The  ^^  acrobatic  act 

bird  revnvcd  the  ^<J^  Constance 
with  f...e  invisible  ^H^^^^^ZlTV^ng.. 
Farber  sang,  or  rather  /  ^^^^^^ 

^kl'^  ^eri's'clUeny  conspicuous  for 
The  show  is  ,  effectiveness 

the  singular  ^^au^^^  the  taste  dis-! 

^'If  inihe  setctiln  of  costumes  for 
played  m  the  s'^'':^  "  „„,,:-;te  or  gor- 
''^^^^  e^ec^lof  cotor^aSd'ughting.lnd 
geous  effects  or  <-  among  the  many 
the  cU";^'"f;  Scenes  were  the 

beautiful  or  ^li™  ^  j^e  sim- 

^Sr^setirng^waf'a'pl^ure   to  the 

Margaret  tecver  i  j^^^g^ 


proot   '.iL        ■  V"        •  • 

attempt  to  cloak  an  ordinary  plot  m 
"hlghfalutin,"  pretentious  nonsense. 
Nothing  Is  so  Irritating,  whether  It  be 
In  novel  or  play,  as  to  find  the  author 
pompously  uttering  well-worn  plati- 
tudes, or  simple  truths,  as  If  he  had 
just  discovered  them.  Mr.  King  does 
this  In  'Earthbound."  Furthermore, 
last  night's  audience,  since  It  gathered 
in  a  theatre,  presumably  was  there  to 
be  entertained.  And  yet  all  It  got  for 
entertainment,  so  far  as  the  piece-de- 
reslstance  is  concerned,  was  a  sort  of 
third-rate  sermon,  in  the  form  of  a  pic- 
ture. If  those  present  had  had  to  listen 
to  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  church,  their 
intelligence  would  have-  been  insulted. 
And  we  still  maintain  that  the  theatre 
is  no  place  for  sermons,  good  or  bad. 

The  plot,  stripped  of  Its  verbiage,  tells 
the  story  of  "Dick  "  Desborough  and  his 
wife,  Caroline,  and  their  friends,  Jim 
Rlttenshaw  and  his  wife,  Daisy.  The 
two   men,    in   their   college   days,  had 


Margaret  Severn  was  graceful  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^   ^„  ^roA.  and 

citing  in  the  o'-'e^  ^^tr  dances  when  I  that  the  only  rule  of  life  was  nhe  sur- 
polated  music,  ^"''J"  ^"  ^^^d  by  Mr.!  vlval  of  the^  fitte 


polated  music,  and  1"  hej  dances  ,  ^j^^j  fiUegt."  Dick  proceeds  to 
she  wore  the  "''^'^^.P^!'!  uncommon  live  up  to  this  belief  by  having  an  affair 
W.  T.  Benda  she  J'jloTl  and  with  his  friend's  wife.  Daisy.  Jim  mur- 
versatUity.  suiting  """^  ^t  the- ders  Dick;  Dick's  spirit,  because  it  i 
gestures  t°  ^he    mask  .^^^^    ^^^^        "earthbound"  through   

rt^'and^^c^rel  e3^.uld  be  m^ 

--.ertiuellte^ce.'-'lt/^ur 

artists  at    ne  ^  ^  charmmi 


ue  congraiUlai'iU  on  their  ingenious 
powers  of  invention,  as  when  the  genial 
butler,  Allen,  saw  sheeted  ghost  and 
grandfather's  clock  walk  out  the  win- 
dow. Or  again  when  he  saw  trains 
and  ribbons  of  many  colored  hue  -?liti 
mysteriously  through  closed  doors.  Or 
yet  again  viiien  he  sought  to  lift 
weighty  trunk,  made  doubly  he»vy  by 
the  concejilcfl  form  of  Pattie,  .-ind  turn- 
ing away  for  a.  hii  t.f  iilc-.li  .iif  'lirni. 
lus,  rasumtd  hi.s  ■ 

I  suddenly  "empty  ,  , 

I  well  groomed,  \ery  experlenceu  Ail,  , 
found  in  this  trunk  facile  humors  tli  ,  i 
one  almost  suspects  were  formerly  u-so; 
with  less  elaborate  effect  in  "ligh'- 
I  nin'."  And  then  to  form  contrast  It  ■ 
[  found  ready  laughs  in  the  weU-tritd 
comics  of  the  telephone. 

One  and  all  the  actors  worked  with 
will,  though  never  once  were  they  pui 
to  a  test  that  taxed  their  powers.  Hazi;I 
Dawn  and  Walter  Jones  appeared  a- 
stars  and  through  con.sequence  reap,:  ' 
a  full  harvest  from  their  bountiful  sui,- 
ply  of  "fad"  lines.  But  the  others  dt- 
serve  no  less  of  credit. 

"Gertie's  Garter"  is  good  in  kind,  an 
for    the   not    exacting   patron   of    tii , 
sophisticated  drama,  an  excellent  even- 
ing's amusement 


"earthbound"  through  wrong,  wanderqf     

around  and  makes  everyone  iincomfort-  -  -  _  -  _ »  .  . .  ^ 

able,  unUl  Daisy,  by  testifying  in  Jim's  nA/VT  TV  DPllT)lllk\ 
behalf,  makes  'things  come  out  fight;      IIIIIILL  I    DliU  1  IlLIVO 

Carolina  forgives  the  spirit  of  her  dead  |    "  ^  -        „  . 

husband,  and  his  last  appearance  on  the 
screen  shows  him  walking  up  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains  toward  heaven.  Here 
again  Mr.  King  Is  hopelessly  muddled; 
T^i«i/./\rxcii  fiArp-vmen  no  longer  insist  on 


"Two  Vagrants,"  with  William  and 
Gordon    Dooley    assisted    '  "     '  ~" 


jmoer,   ijasocu   1"    v,v,.....^u....o                     scene,  <."i.'                .  astonlsnin 

,ss  and  storm,  without  much  Impre^l                and    ge-^  .^^^  ^  "fn  a^noer 

Won.    Of  the  twoT^oveffSi,  opui  17,  ojj  flexibility,  an  ^^^'^^^ 

Medtner,    the   contrast    in    mood    and  of  less  Intepigence  would  nave^^ 


Bion.    <jr  me  iwo  i\ovciici>,  ujjuo,  j  ..c.^.  Viova  been 

Medtner,    the   contrast    in    mood    and  of  less  Intelligence  ^o"'";  f  Mr 

quantitv  of  tone  was  marked,  and  thd  purely  acrobatic.    The  d^^^^^V,^  phebe 
first  had  considerable  beauty.    For  the^Bankoft  and  the  grace  or  , 
-  „    ,  ,„,J  ,  ^,  intr,  an  artistic  reveia 


first  had  considerable  beauty.  For  the^Bankoft  and  the  grace  oi  '  [g^. 
fifth  group  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  o\vn,iurned  the  scene  into  a"^'""^'"'  ,1,^^ 
music  served,  two  Etudes  Tableaux,  In  tion.  And  in  the  Russian  scene 
modo  Antico  and  Allegro  Molto.  Tho  danced  frenetically,  with  steps 
first  has  a  quaint  feeling  in  it,  with  -J.  iiopak.  .  .  „  ^ 
strong  reminiscence  of  modem  French  James  Clemens  <50"^""^  „„^„r,„tlK 
   T7..-__ii..   »        _:          i,„                       A^r^fa    of    an  acroPatis 


tional  ™  romedie  Francaise.   Un-  again  Mr.  King  Is  hopelessly  muddl 

artists  at  the  ^o'"  ^  charming  Episcopal  clergymen  no  longer  insist 

masked  Miss  »ev  masked  shf  picturing  heaven  as  a  material  place 

and  expresbi\e_  la^^j^^^^,^^  terpsi-|  beyond  the  skies;  certainly  the  spiritual- 

ists do  not.  Wliat,  then,  does  Mr.  King 
mean  by  It?  And  why  should  we  have 
to  worry  our  poor  heads  over  it  in  the 
theatre? 

The  company,  which  Includes  Flora 
Revalles,  once  a  dancer  -witli  the  Rus-: 
sian  Ballet,  produces  an  effect  of  un- 
mitigated gloom.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  was  the  intention  of  author  and 
producer.  A  marvellous  dog,  a  Russian 
borzoi,  is  the  one  lifelike,  interesting 
creature  in  the  picture. 

•Since  "Earthbound"  does  not  go  on 
the  screen  until  10  minutes  past  9.  two 
shorter  pictures,  "Edgar's  Feast  Day" 


by  Arthur 

Hartley,  Helen  Patterson,  William 
Foran  and  a  sextet  of  pretty  girls,  is 
the  headline  act  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre this  week. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
act  is  one  of  the  beat  In  vaudeville.  It 
IS  long,  but  interest  is  maintained. 
There  Is  an  unusually  opulent  hand 
evidenced  in  the  investiture  of  the  act; 
there  Is  ever  changing  variety;  a  group 
of  girls  who,  besides  being  attractive, 
dance  and  sing  uncommonly  well;  but 
above  all  are  the  Dooley  brothers,  ver- 
satile to  an  unusual  degree. 

First  as  the  vagrants  In  the  court 
room  scene,  then  as  the  "union"  elec- 
tricians and  finally  as  men  and  women 
of  the  harem,  they  offer  their  unique 
style  of  comedy,  keeping  the  audience 
in  an  uproar  with  their  perilous  falls, 
their  excellent  pantomime,  their  scream- 
ihg  burlesque. 


Sorter  pictures,  "Edgar's  Feast  Day 
_  _       o  Molto.    Tho  danced  frenetically,  wiin  Bicv^   |  and  "Wature's  Jewels,"  serve  to  appease    ;  uieir  pa>.uum..u..-,  c.^w 

first  has  a  quaint  feeling  in  it.  with  ^  „opak.  contributed   an    «X    the  expectant  audience.  [j  '^^tifeV  ac?s"  on  the  bill  are  Ruby  Nor- 

strong  rem  niscence  of  modem  Frencn    james   ^lemons   contno  t    ^^^^^atls  IR— ^yMOUTH     THEATRE  -  "Gertie  s  ^„  excellent  act  of  song;  Alan 

piano   music.     Finally   two  pieces   by  traordlnary    dance    of    an  PLTMUUx«  ^.^^^^  convinc- 

Scriabine.  a  poeme  and  an  etude  the  mature,  I'^'^l'^f.'"^  „  "Hebefc  Kimball  Garter,  farce  m  th'^^^J^";  ^  First  ing  comedians,  in  a  new  act  of  interest- 
latter  of  which,  in   its  rush  ^nd   fire  Ward's  description  of      "^"^^  ^T'  a  1  Collison    and    Avery    Hopwood.     IJ  ir  comedy  and  dance;  Equllli  Bothers, 


Stirred  the  audience  to  such  applause  Salt  Lake  City:  "I  ^"^  ,1^  jjan 
as  received  generous  encores.  loose  and  reckless  dancer.      _  ■ 

Mr.  Rachmanloffe  touch  was  beauti-  ford  also  showed  agility  in  tnis  i  e  j^^^ 
ful,  hiB  realization  of  what  the  musio    The  show  is  well  worth  i'^eing 
had  to  say  was  always  adequate.    Ona  stage  settings  and  the  '^"^^.^"^^ 
merely  wondered  If  he  might  not  have  Mr.  Sloane's  music  sen'ert  iis  p^  i^^^  ^ 
done  his  powers  greater  credit  with  a       ='  ■^'•^ 
different  program. 


-  mttla  No.  2  (opus  36)  .•...Ra<;lini:ininnlT 

i.lmic,  opus  81  Euhiiistein 

valse,  opus  -10  TachaikowsUy 

GoDO'k   


 MoitssorgsU> 

Sonata  No.  5  (opus  Kfi  S<Tiabiri 

Two  Novelles  (opua  1")  ^1'"".'°". 

Two  Etudes  Talileaux  (opus  39).  ■■Ruchmamnoa 
In  modo  antico. 

Allegro  molto.  . 
i'lieme  (opus  32'  Si-ri:iiiin 

I  ;LUI1<:   (opus        .  i  i;i  I- 


itA  also  showea  agniL*  >"  -  -  - 
tL  show  is  well  worth  seeing  for  the 
a  sti-e  tettTngs  and  the  costumes  alone. 
Mr  Sloane's  music  sen-ed  its  purpose^ 
?^r  it  did  not  distract  the  attenhon  from 
the  stage  and  no  one  was  annoyed  on 
the  stage,  ai  hearing  any 

r  of^  the  tunef  whistled  or  hummed. 
1  very  large  audience  1=^"^^^*  and  ap- 
plauded. A  pleasant  ff^'ure  of  the  en 
lertainment  was  the  absence  of  tiresome 

'•^''t""t°"clelay"'wher'^th:'comedians 
without   delay.  ";„,„, ..i  a  nleas- 

rrr'r-erThTsigkr^ftne^':os- 

tumes  and  the  sceneiT. 


Collison  and  Avery  Hopwood.  First 
performance  in  Boston.    The  cast: 

,  ,  1.  Dorothy  Mackay< 

Pattle  Walrlck   Loriti  Rakei 

Pllly  Folton  Adele  RollanK 

Nanette    -      •  -"--J 


ton.  In  an  excellent  act  of  song; 
Coogan  and  Mary  Casey,  two  convinc- 
ing comedians,  in  a  new  act  of  interest- 
ing comedy  and  dance;  Equllli  Bothers, 
equilibrists;  Bert  Levy,  cartoonist; 
Sully  and  Houghton.  In  song,  chatter 

raiii"  "f'"-    Lorin  ttai^"' and  dance;  Russell  and  Devltt,  corned- ; 

NaiTetfe'^.  ?   ^^\'^ze?  Da'^l ^"^  '^^"^«^«'  ^"<i  Margaret  Taylor, 

Gertie  Darling:  -ivalter  Jone!  performing  on  the  wire. 

Allen   fi'n'n'nlri    MacDonal"  [  —   ,  =_  1 

Ken    Walrlck  ^°     Louis   Kimball  i«  a' 

Teddy   DaHIng^  •.■.■.'.Eleanor   Dawn'-  ^^.^^^^-^  j^jj.    HeTkUm©r  JohnSBn  IS  a 

careless  "dresser,       cu-  out  aU  new^l 


-  V;""^; ■.Eleanor  Dawn 

Barbara  Felton  ••^avroond  Walbum 

M<ry  Biggs  


I     scene     material  and  story  wWskerage.  etc..  as  on 

— '  follows  With  meticulous  ^^f  ^"J^^s  -^"^^  Tnd  pX?cafBeast" 

^r^^  nractlsed.  sophisticated  style  so  „^^^       ^  Social         P?''  gubscrip- 

l^Terished  Inl  BO  developed  by  the  artful  ,^,epha.t  '^^<^^^',^  theory 


SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  MKLES'  OPENS 

-   .    .         _   -->T5.rr,TljA     fTrrnT,  »  T>-R -R — "FreCkl 


The  People's  8ymphony"~ur!^*-i'^>'] 
Smll  MoUenhauer  conductor,  gave  its: 
lF,th  concert  in  CoAvention  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  progran  was: 

Chaloff   "Tragii"    Overture;  Tschal- 
kowskl.  Two  Movements  from  Concerto, 
;or  Pianoforte  No.  1,  Op.  23,  Mr.  Sou- 
valno  and  tho  Ampico;  Raff,  Symphony 
No.  3  "Im  Walde." 
I  issod  much  for  the  Chaloff  pVece  is 
iiterestmg.  Boston  may  claim  the  com-, 
,  oser,  1  for    he    was    born    here,  of 
Russian  parents  In  1892,  and  won  the 
first     Mason  and  Hamlin     prize  for 
piano  forte  playing  in  1910,  The  "Tragic'' 
overture"   waa  written   In   1911,  and 
first   performed   in   1912   by   the  Phil 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE.-^-FreckleV^^^^^ 
a     dramatization     of     Gene  sir 
Porter's  book  of  t^^^  name  _ 

SiTart"a-%--^ 
^^nUVn^rraUer^be.^^ 

fp'^ght^r^al^ni  apptarfd  tt-fhe  hest] 
advantage.  ■cii  =  ,'ir  Tack,  the  | 

Edward  Vamey  as  ^l^^f J^^^'liiain, ' 
timber  thief  and  all  ^[""^au^ience, 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  a  ^^^^ 
which  was  allayed  only  m  the  n  ^^^^ 
when  he  meets  his  deserts  at  tne 
of  his  partner  in  crime.  j  the 

One  mlglU  crttlclse  ^^f,  ji"  j^^ngruous 
head   teamster   as   rather  ■ncon.^^_ 


head   teamster  f  the  cook,  as 
first   performed   in   1912   by   tne   rnu-  .  ,  and  the             of  Wess  ^^^^^ 
harmo^^c  Orchestra  of  Goerlitz    Ger-  \j  a  patol^j. '^..JVi^.'^^t  these  were  minor 
  «..»rv,^c:or>  cnndnctlne.  It  was 


kharmonic  Orchestra  ""V 
I  many,  the  composer  conducting.  It  was 
I  first  performed  In  this  country  at  a 
laoston  Symphony  "Pop"  concert,  JuU" 
1915,  and  has  been  played  here  twice 
ijnce. 

ireenwich  Village  Follies' 

By  PHILIP  HAXE 

1  HUBERT  THEATRE-Flrstperform- 
ce  in  Boston  of  '"K^e  Greenvrich  vn- 
l-B  Follies  of  1920."  devised  and  stagea 
r'jo'^n'Murray  Anderson,  dialo^e  .y 
liomas  J.  Gray,  lyric.^  by  Ander 
f,n  and  Arthur  S^-anstrom.  rniw.c  l>y  A^ 
faldwin  Sloane.  Musical  ^"eclor,  ira 
lacobs  costumes  and  settings  designed! 
|v  Robert  E.  Locher. 
*  The  dialogue  and  the  ^^.^ 
Kio  TViR  chief  comedians  were 
^|erf  and  H^^^^^ 

fa^oV''Znd^^^u.lf.^ 
.tone  wail;  Mr  Meyers^^^^  >t  J™- 

Unrtri^rlo^'snSs  oTthj  performers 


Mr  Woods.    Even  the  actors  were  re 
membered  by  an  appreciative  audlen 
ag    the    guileless    farceur.3    who  have 
mused  in  previous  but  similar  produc- 

niehfs  overflowing  house  whether  tne 
a  t^on  was  "UP  in  Mabel's  Room"  or  in 
Tnd    abound    the    Darling  bungalow. 

Walter  Jones,.  sea- 
Hazel   Dawn  and  waiier 
tiazei  ^  drama, 

u'    i^o       carter,  so  long  as  it  was 
be  chemise  or  gariei, 

guaranteed  to  be  feminine 


uit  'olio;  eoia  theory 
iron).    Ha  is  impressed  by  the  tneo^^ 
that  women's  f?fh'on3J"0V«^  m  cy 
.men's  clothing  ''^ends^  ^ec«ne^iongs."  , 
typed  to  the  age  to  ,^icn  a  u^^^er' 
Cave  <i^a.wings  by  men  of  the  ^^^^^ 
age  discovered  5"JP?'l,"rd  the  close 
show  that  the  women  toward  t 
of  the  glacial  period  ^o;«  j^^^  ub  , 
skirts.    Mr.  Johnson  also  i  i 
that  London  swelU  no  long 
their  hair,    ^he    ciot'ea  epidemic 

,  parvard  in  ^Vie  matter  of  n  j 
^r^^zinrl^vtrUsements  of 

"iir  Johnson  s^iowe.  ns  a  clipping 
from  the  Ne-<v  York  Evening 
highly  respectable  Jour"a^l.-°,.Now  that 
by  William  C"^«"fX  and  Btralglit  and 
trousers  are  =5/""  au  but  avow- 
turn-ups  are_abohshed  for  aU^^ 


a  patois,  a  mixture  Ye  ^-ere  minor 
and  negro  ^'flect.  butjhese  ^^^^ 

detects    ^^'hl-^^/l^^Tomance.  ^ 

raranTMr\^l.^un!af  ^h^rtd  ihe  comedy 
with  Ashton  ><'e^:'on.  orchestra 
The   fine   playing  of  _ 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  ot  tne 
I  ing. 

MATESTIC      TTTF^ATRF.  -  "E  a  r  t  h - 1, 
bound,"  a  film  drama  by  Ba^  K>ng. 
First  presentation  In  Boston.    Ti»e  cast 
Zll   Bc^orough  .Wyndbam^  Standing 

Caroline   Desborough   yuiie  Cotton 

Connie   Desborough  Mav-ion  Hamilton 

Jim  RUtenshaY  --   Flora  RevaUes 

Daisy    Rlttenshaw-  --  - 


cum  taTc  .      -si^y  reducible  to  a  com-    Vurn-ups  are  abolishea  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
rnriue  summar.     K  woi.d^  seem,,  .ly^  '^f^^^^TJ^^  1 
^  -  -^!l^^b^ that-susSn^i^^t  MUt^ 
::.::ro  the^mrirnrb=ow,  Vhich.|;  „„,  may^be^P--^  -t« 


away  to  me  -  ,  -^ere 
be  it  know  it  to  let  o^./-^-^^  ,^^„„er 
they  as  T;'^^^"  *V;e  known  this  to 
But  being  blissful  children  of 
be  fatal.    But.  Deii>&   ^  uno-i\-in2 


Iblng  may  be  f/^"/^"  ^atch  almost  any 
i  variegated  Pa  Jerns  to  mate 

color  scheme."  ;^°^"i',°e.  and  then 

,  to  us  with  a  t'"^'^'f,\°^ee  the3;  beautiful 
aaid:   "But  who  wlU  sje  tnese         ^^^^  ^ 


as  we  ^"ey  .-B-  children  of  ;  gaid:    "But  7""         "^ges?    I  am  told 

''^  thev  came,  not  knowing    and  ^'arlegated  gallowses.  ^^^.^ 

the  theatre,  Billy  Felton.    that  It  is  not  the  th  "8  to  ^m  ( 

that  P'^tt'e.^^'^^Ls     had    preceded  :  goat  and  waistcoat  In  tne  P'a> " 


Costumes  and  settings  aesi<,neu  I    ^^^^^^   Breck...  w. 

~*  tl'    T.nrher.  JTnnnv    De  Wlndt.. 


,   "■    "Kate  Lester 

Fanny  De  ^mdt 

-If  Basil  King  really  thinks  it  i 
isary  to  provide  -ml-rellglous  materia 
for  the  sci-een,  he  should  at  least  ge 
Ihis  ideas  straight  before  ^^^H'^/^^. 
should  make  up  his 
believes  In  the  theories  of  tne  spl nl 
^r^r  whether  he_will  stick  to  the! 


ualist,  or  wn.:uu=.  The'.         and  seemi 

dogma  of  the  Spiscopal  Church-  .  „„tangled 


them.    And.  of  ocKir^e     .  .^^.^^^^^^^^ 
■rt^herrteV-^ctTv:  husband  and  wife  \ 

evening'^   entertainment  Gertie 
story  told  of  the  t""'°    ,  ^ite 

way  toward  11,  the  autno'-s 
and  seeming^casual^^stroue  ot^t  P 

Ihelr  respcfiivc  tied- 


phrase." 

The  Big  Wave 

As  the  world  Wags:  .^^Ic  re- 

■  '^'^^  ^^^7'the  big  wave,^-hlch  has 
curreneo  of  «ie  JJig  ^  columns,  is  by 
been  discussed  l"„\°"gpientiflc  men.  It! 
no  mear^  unknown  t^fj^'^^"^  interfer- 
is  due  to  what  cai  c  different 
enec  of  two  trains  of  wa^es  °I  ^^^^^ 
wave-lengths  or  a'stanc^s  "etw 
the  two  trams  exlstmg  at  tn  ^^^^ 

place.    Thus  V^t°ge[her  we  have 

{ndlvldual  ^-ave^  oon^e  together 
a  high  yave,  anj^  ^^ticre    n^  ^^^^ 
one  and  the  t^ugh  oi^  ^pucs 

*  'T'.oZ  t^e  interference  .o  wonder- 
oroduces  tne  .""-iij".  „  .  ;  n  ea-suro 
fnllv.  utUM  by  Michel 


happy  couples  to 


;!!vT   l'<;ati)  oi'  p<^i;oiiii:  re-en- 
■  '  the  sound  which  la  known, 
,   'iple,  including  musk  lans. 
I    '>y  no  means  true  that  the  ninth 
tile  tlilrd  wave,  as  VHriously  claimed 
your  columns,  Is.  always  the  ■'Ig  ono 
■I  us  .say' the  nth,  to  be  eensral.  The 
'  on  for  th»  occurronce  of  waves  of 
' I  rent  lengths  at  the  same  place  la 
water  waves  of  different  lengths 
'\el  with  different  velocities,  so  that 
ono  train  may  catch  up  with  another. 
Just  at  the  Ijoaoh.  If  you  think  that  all 
finy  the  ninth  wave,  or  any  other,  will 
!\*ays  be  a  big  one,  you  are  much  mis- 
en,  us  would  be  easily  shown  by  a  i 
•  n  recorder,  which  could  be  easily! 
'  li\  although  I  am  not  aware  of  its  I 
'■•■■•■ins  been  done.    It  is  true  that  a' 
'  'sh  Indian,  or  an  unwashed  white, 
'    be  capable  .of  as  good  an  observa- 
11  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  'b»t  I  notice 
tliat  he  seldom  deduces  from  it  a  taw  of 
gravitation  or  a  principle  of  relativity, 
luid  I  make  bold  to  doubt  whether  they 
"savvy  more  about  sea-water  than  any 
white   man."    I  make  bold  to  doubt 
whether  the  Indians  ever  obser\'ed  that 
there  were  tides  on  the  Blg-Sea-'Water, 
hut  there  are.   At  any  rate,  when  your 
Indian   has  observed  your  big  wave, 
your  physicist  comes  along  and  gives 
the  explanation.    How  many  people  do 
you  think  can  correctly  describe  the 
form  of  a  wave-proflle,  or  tell  you  what 
Is  the  sharpest  angle  a  wave-crest  can 
have  without  breaking? 

ARTHUR  GORDON  ■WEBSTER. 
Worcester. 


pavotaagA 

At  Symphony  Hall  last  night,  "Anna 
H*v!owa  and  her  company  grave  the  first 
'f  a  series  of  three  performances.  The 
piogram  follows: 

'■■ipra'B  Awakening — Drl^o  with  Mmo. 
I'avlowa,  Mr.  'VoUnlno  and  company. 

"n-erllssement8 — Mazurka.  Glinka;  Pas  do 
'I'TOis,  Zlbulka;  Caardas,  (Jrossman; 
Whist^erlng  of  the  Flowers.  Blon;  Indo- 
Chinese  Dance,  Krelslor  and  Uavotte 
Anclenne.  Marlnuzzl.  -with  Mmo.  Pav- 
Iowa.  Mr.  "Volinlne  and  company. 

il)lv.>rtl8sements — Valse  Sentimen-tal,  Sohu- 

j  I'ert;  Swan,  Salnt-Saen.'i,  with  Mme. 
P.nvlowa;   Holland   Dauce.  Grieg;  Scene 

'  Dansante;  Boccherini;  Greek  Dance, 
Salnt-Saens,  with  Mme.  Pavlowa;  Syrian 
Dance.   Saln^t-Saens,     with   Mme.  Pav- 

I  Iowa  and  Mm.  .Stowltts,  Barte,  Kuno-. 
vich,  Allen.  . 

Last  night's  audience  amply  demon- 
strated that  Mme.  Pavlowa  can  always 
return  to  this  city  and  find  a  welcome. 
Last  fall  her  company  gave  perform- 
ances far  below  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence we  had  come  to  expect  of 
Pavlowa;  the  orchestra  was  Inade- 
quate; the  costumes  somewhat  shabby. 
Many  in  her  audience  were  disap- 
pointed. Yet  the  hall  was  crowded 
last  night,  with  many  standing  in  the 
aisles. 

This  time,  however,  Pavlowa  lives  up 
to  her  earlier  reputation.  Last  night 
tile  orchestra  did  justice  to  the  music; 
the  costumes  were  brilliant  and  satisfy- 
ing to  the  eye;  her  supporting  company 
well  trained  and  the  young  women-  at- 
trautive.  Furthermore,  in  the  first 
ballet.  "Flora's  Awakening,"  and  In  the 
more  elaViorate  of  the  divertissements, 
one  found  again  the  meticulous  attention 
to  ensemble  effects;  the  clock-like  pre- 
cision which  so  distinguished  the  Rus- 
sian ballet's  performances.  Although 
handicapped  by  the  size  of  the  stage 
and  the  absence  of  stage  settings, 
Pavlowa  and  lier  company  brought"  back 
a  good  deal  of  the  color  and  verve,  the 
excitement  of  the  original  Russian 
ballet. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  her  final 
numiber,  the  Syrian  Dance.  Here  was 
the  play  of  light  on  fabrics,  drenched 
in  color;  eloquent  miming;  swift  ac- 
tion in  the  dancing.  M.  Stowitts,  Pav- 
lowa's  partner  in  many  numbers,  iias 
gone  -  ahead,  literally,  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  he  was  seen  here  last  fall. 
A  graceful  dancer  then,  beautiful  in  his 
muscular  strength,  he  lacked  a  little  in 
ease.  He  has  gained  all  this  and  more; 
he  is  a  fitting  partner  for  Pavlowa. 

Tlie  "Czardas."  danced  by  '  Mile, 
aaxova  and  M.  Zalewski,  was  particu- 
larly well  liked.  Mme.  Pavlowa's  fa- 
mous Gavotte  and  her  "Swan."  were,  as 
always,  the  most  popular  numbers  on 
the  program.  Time  does  not  dim  their 
loveliness;  ■  Pavlowa,  last  night,  might, 
have  been  dancing  them  for  the  first  ■ 
time,  so  much  eagerness  and  gayety  was  ' 
in  the  former:  so  much  pathos  in  the 
•'Sv.an."  The  Holland  dance  was 
omitted. 

There  will  be  a  matinee  this  after- 
noon at  2:30  and  a  performance  this 
e\-ening  at  8:15. 

iSSRUTHDRAPlT 

Miss  Ru'th  Draper  rettmiea  yoBLoiuo.j 
afternoon  to  the  Wilbur  Thftatro,  vrttb 
an  entirely  new  program. 

Seeing  Miss  Draper  for  the  secono 
time,  one  is  Impressed  anew  with  hei 
remarka'ble  ability  to  hold  the  Interest 
of  her  audience  through  a  fairly  \onf 
program.  It  la  no  small  undertaking 
alone  and  unaided  by  theatrical  effects 
to  entertain  a  matinee  crowd  and  yel 
Mia?  Draper  carries  it  off  with  marked 
success^  Perhaps  It  Is  becauBO  she  per 
feotly  creates  the  Illusion  of  othe: 
characters  on  the  stage;  through  hei 
facial  expressions,  the  Intonations  oi 
her  flexible  voice,  she  Is  able  to  sus- 
tain as  rpuch  dramatic  action  as  any 
well  trained  cast  of  three  or  four. 

She  is  particularly  •nappy  In  such  s 
character  as  "A  Debutante"  or  aa  thf 
chairman  at  "A  Board  of  Majiagers ' 
Meeting."  In  the  foi-mer,  she  neatlj 
caricatures  the  debutante  -we  all  know 
the  girl  who  likes  to  be  considered  f 
"highbro^w";  a  shade  above  the  othei 
-rirls  in  Intellect  and  soul,  hut  who  flnflj 
It  a  little  difficult  to  express  har  soul- 
ful thoughts.  To  such  a  girl,  a  man 
who'  caa  "understand"  her  is  a  rare 
find.  1 

Through  Miss  Draper's  gift  for  creat- 
ing characters  out  of  thin  air.  her 
audience  could  visualize  the  man  as 
well  as  the  girl;  a  man  with  a  genlua 
for  puttlrtg  In  the  right  word  at  the 
right  moment.  But  even  while  she 
laughs  at.  her  character,  Miss  Draper 
Is  also  kind;  she  knows  that  for  all  her 
ridiculous  mannerism  and  lofty  talk, 
the  average  debutante  Is  a  pretty  good 
sort.  Mlsa  Draper's  hands  and  feet, 
by  the  way,  are  nearly  as  expressive 
as  her  face  and  her  voice. 

Her  characterization  of  "A  German 
G-ovemess"    is  enough  to   bring  back 
the  terrors  of  a  forgotten  school  room, 
when  the  lesson  proceeded  between  the 
1  treacle   of    Germanic    sentiment,  and 
:  bursts  of  Teutonic  •wrath.    It  Is  very 
1  funny.     "On    the   Porch    In    a  Maine' 
i  Coast  To^wn"  shows  the  village  gossip,  ' 
I  serenely    enthroned    In    her    rocking ! 
chair,  going  over  the  day's  news  with 
3,   neighbor.     "A   Scotch  Immigrant," 
1th  which  the  prograin  closed.  Is  par- 
Lirularly  apt.   The  one  encore  was  "An 
-g^lish  Lady   Showing  Her  Garden," 
.ich  she  gave  at  her  previous  per- 
.-rnance.  •,   r''  "ftai^  ~ 


In  the  Playhouse 

(Lolffli  Hunt) 

A  bad  actor  may  be  defined  as  an 
animal  who  utters  a  certain  number  of 
sounds  to  exercise  the  patience  of  a 
certain  number  of  people. 


For  These  Times 

(Francis  B.icon.) 
"The  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politiques 
that  have  not  thoir  thoughts  established 
by  learning  In  the  love  and  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  nor  never  look  abroad  Into 
universality  do  refer  all  things  to  them- 
selves and  thrust  themselves  into  the 
centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  times 
should  meet  In  them  and  their  fortunes, 
never  caring  in  all  tempests  what  be- 
comes of  the  ship  of  estates,  so  they 
may  save  themselves  In  the  cock-boat 
of  their  own  fortune,  whereas  men  that 
feel  the  •^-eight  of  duty  and  know  the 
limits  of  self-love,  use  to  make  good 
their  places  and  duties,  though  with 
peril." 

"Politic"  or  "politique,"  meaning  a 
politician,  has  long  been  disused.  Mean- 
ing a  "temporizer,"  or  an  Indlfferentlst 
in  matters  of  religion,  "i^litlque"  was 
derived  from  the  word  desismatlng  the 
opportunist  and  moderate  party  "which 
arose  in  Prance  about  1673  during  the 
Huguenot  wars  and  regarded  peace  and 
political  reform  as  more  urgent  than  the 
decision  by  arms  of  the  religious  quar- 
rel"; opprobrlously,  a  temporizer  or  in- 
dlfferentlst. 


Mile.  Priscilla  Moulin 

As  tho  World 'Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  I  find  an  In- 
:  terestlng  paragraph  about  my  country- 
I  woman,  Priscilla,  correcting  a  statement 
I  made  by  me  a  few  days  ago  in  this 
I  column.    I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Brainerd, 
the  writer,  admits  that  Priscilla  was 
Huguenot;  that  her  father  came  from 
Lyons,  France,  which  Is  exactly  what  I 
,  wrote.    He  only  adds,  Priscilla's  father 
I  did  not  come  directly  to  this  country 
from  Lyons.  b"Jt  ■was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dent of  Dorking,  county  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. That  may  be,  but  I  don't  see  why 
that  fact  prevonts  him  from  being  a 
Frenchman  born  In  Lyons  and  having 
/been  a  silk  w-eaver  by  trade  in  that 
,  most  French  of  French  towns,  or  his 
I  daughter  Priscilla  from  being  a  French- 
woman. ■Who  said  anything  about  Pris- 
cilla having  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  In  her 
veins?    I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
said  Priscilla  was  as  French  as  I  am. 
I  have  not  the  pretension  to  psiss  myself 
off  ror  Irish;  I  am  simply  a  BVench 
;  woman  with  French  ancestors  on  both 
j  sides  of  the  house  for  genei'ations.  How 
j  could  Mr.  Brainerd  take  me  for  Irish? 
1  The  only  possible  Way  I  can  account  for 
j  his  mistake  Is  that  he  must  have  been 
posing  aa  an  Irish  gentleman  and  fol- 
lowing  the    conscientious   methods  of 
I  Miss  Peggy  O'Day,  he  was  still  thinking 
1  Irish  at  the  time  he  did  me  the  honor 
of  reading  my  little  bit.    That  is  the 
only  way  I  can  account  for  his  reading 
1  'Irls'A"  Instead  of  "French."   After  all, 
I  Priscilla  and  her  father  remain  French, 
j  'oorn  in  Lyons,  coming  to  this  glorious 
country  via  England  Instead  of  by  some 
other  way. 

EMELIB  ALEXANDER-MARIUS. 
Boston,  Feb.  26. 
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In  the  Skiddy  Way 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lucille  and  Helen  Western  used  to  sins 
"Skiddy,  iddy,  Iddy,  Iddy,  iddy,  ido,"  in 
•The  Three  Fast  Men"  at  the  old' Na- 
tional Theatre,  at  the  corner  of  Portland 
and  Traverse  streets,  while  their  step- 
father. William  B.  English,  the  author 
cf  the  play  mentioned,  was  its  manager 
I'he  elder  sister,  Lucille,  was  a  crude 
d:  ;imatic  genius,  but  the  younger  could 
;ci  act  and  traveled  on  her  shape  as 
V,e  saying  goes.  Of  their  passing  ''the 
.  e£t  1«  sUtnc«."  BAIZBl. 


^VhlA.o  v  LUB  arms 

ITS  2.50TH  CONCERT 


Mrs  .Grace  Bonnie  Williams,  Soprano, 
Assists 

The  A/poUo  Club  of  Boston  gave'  its 
L'.'iOth  concert  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  oluib  was  assls'ted  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Bonnie  Williams,  soprano.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  a  highly  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Williams  sang  Non  mir  dlr, 
Mozart,  and  numbers  by  Farley,  Griffes, 
Whclpley,  'Voorhis.  Mrs.  Williams,  as 
u.sual.  charmed  htr  audience  and  was 
called  upon  for  encore.9.  In  addition  she 
sang  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod, 
-Xevin,  with  the  club. 

The  club  i^ang  "Hail,  'Land  of  Lib- 
erty," Denghauser;  The  Trumpeter, 
Dix;  Miller's  Song,  Zoelner;  In  the 
Wo-jd,  Spielter;  Laudate  Domlnum, 
Silent  Recollection,  Pache;  Old  Folks  at 
Home,  arranged  by  Stucken;  The  Musi- 
cal Locust,  Hadley;  ISlumber  Song, 
Warren;  The  Rose  and  the  Gardener, 
Scaifi;  Soldiers'  ChoriLs,  Gounod.  The 
club's  work  throughout  was  marked  by 
harmony  of  work  and  artistic  tone  shad- 
ing. Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  held 
the  chorus  always  under  his  control. 


MME.  DU  CARP  IN, 
SECOND  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme.  Marie  Magdellne  Du  Carp, 
>lanlst,  gave  her  second  recital  In  Jor- 
3an  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
?rani  was  as  follows:  Couperln,  Le - 
kloucheron.  La  Fleurle;  Rameau,  Les 
DourblUons;  Bach,  Sarabande  et  Passe- 
jled;  Scarlatti,  Allegro;  Mozart,  Pas-- 
orale  Varlee;  Schumann,  Carnaval;: 
Pleme,  Etude  Symphonlque;  Ravel, 
reux  d'Eau;  Phllipp,  Phalenes;  Schu- 
jert-Llszt.  Hark,  hark  the  lark;  Liszt, 
N^apoll  (Tarantella). 

As  Mme.  Du  Carp  was  greatly  an- 
loyed  at  her  first  recital  by  persons 
ffho  seated  themselves  after  It  had  be- 
run— a  nuisance  that  has  been  observed 
;hroughout  this  season,  even  In  S^^m- 
phony  Hall— she  announced  that  the 
pieces  composing  the  first  grotip  wouldi 
be  played  without  pp,use.  She  also 
showed  courage  by  refusing  to  "paper" 
:h6  hall.  The  result  was  that  only 
^.bout  50  were  on  the  floor  and  about  20 
in  the  gallery.  Some  may  say  that  It 
was  unwise  to  give  a  recital  on  an 
'afternoon  when  Anna  Pavlowa  was 
•  dancing.  Even  if  the  Russian  dancer 
had  not  been  here,  It  Is  doubt- j 
ful  whether  the  excellent  pianist  would 
have  attracted  a  large  audience,,  for 
Bostonians  this  season  have  shown  a 
singular  disinclination  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  music.  There  are  a 
few  box-office  magnets:  Mme.  Galll- 
purcl  and  others  who  need  not  frequent 
advertising  or  puffery;  but  ,many  sing- 
lers,  pianists,  violoinists,  who  richly  de- 
Iserved  large  audiences,  have  been 
shamefully  neglected  this  season  in 
Boston. 

Mme.  Du  Carp  again  gave  great 
pleasure.  The  music  by  the  old  masters 
is  not  so  old  as  are  many  compositions 
for  the  piano  written  during  the  last  25 
years.  Couperln,  Rameau,  Scarlatti  and 
Bach  of  the  Suites  and  the  Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,  are  still  contempo- 
raries of  Debussy  and  Ravel.  Mme.  Du 
Carp  interpreted  this  ancient  music  de- 
lightfully and  gave  an  interesting  read- 
ing of  Schumann's  capricious  little 
pieces  for  which  he  invented  titles 
after  he  had  dreamed  the  music  and 
put  in  in  notation.  While  "Carnival"  was 
playing  yesterday,  we  saw  the  Russian 
Ballet  dancing  at  this  fantastical  ball 
and  again  we  sympathized  with  Pierrot. 
In  this  instance  the  music  did  not  suf- 
fer from  the  transference  to  the  theatre; 
it  was  otherwise  with  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's  "Scheherazade." 

PAVLOWA  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

—  —  -       —      _  I  „^ 

By  PHILIP  /HALE 
Mme.  Pavlowa  and  her  company, 
Theodore  Btler^  conductor,  gave  enter- 
tainments in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  and  evening.  There  were 
very  large  audiences.  The  program 
of  last  night  was  as  follows: 

The  Knchantert  Lake.  Selni1»rt^Tbe  Misses 
Stuart.   Uarte  aniljjcump.inv. 

Ctiopliilana,  orchestrated  hy  Glazonoff— Mme. 
I'-avlowa,  Mr.  Vollulne  and  the  comimni- 

DlvertlMements—Mozurku,  Glinka;  Dra'TOrufly 
Krelsler.  with  Mme.  Pailoiva;  Pastorale' 
Strauss;  Hollund  I>unce.  Grieg;  Anitra'd 
DrtiM!,  Grieg;  Scene  rjansaiite,  Boccherlnl' 
D.moc  of  the  H<>-,u^».  Pooiclilelll,  with  Mme' 
roTlowa. 

The  music  for  "The  Enchanted  Lake" 
was  a  curious  medley  of  Schubert's 
compositions.  An  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  "Brl  King,"  In  which  a  vocifer- 
ous trumpet  represented  the  supposedly 
seductive  voice  of  the  tempter,  served 
aa.an  overture. 
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Miss  Pavlowa  again  delighted  h. 
many  admirers  and  enchanted  those  wli< 
had  not- seen  her  under  more  favorahl. 
condltlon.s.  She  was  ably  supported  b  . 
her  dancing  mate  of  weverai  sea.son^ 
Mr.  Vollnlne.  Tho  Misses  Stuart 
Courtney,  Oleneva,  Butsova  an.i 
Messrs.  VaJInaki,  Sto'/,i!ts  and  Vestoff 

\  BYFLONZALEYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  thli-'! 
rind  last  concert  of  the  season  la,st  nigl  i 
in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a  very  lar-e 
.■uuiienc  e:  The  program  was  as  follow.'  ; 
Haydn,  Quartet,  D  major,  op.  64,  Xo. 
\  rpuls.  Two  movements  from  the  Quai - 
let  in  F  minor;  Schumann,  Quartet,  A 
major,  op.  41.  No.  3. 

Victor  Vreuls,  'ivhose  name  Is  com- 
paralively  unknown  here,  was  boi-n  at 
X'frvi.  rs  in  1870.  He  studied  music  there 
.■;nd  at  Liege,  later  with  Vincent  d'lndy 
at  ParLs,  where  he  teaches  harmony  at 
the  Schola  Cantoruni.  Of  the  two  quar- 
tet movements  played  last  night  the  first 
is  an  adagio  of  "restrained  emotion." 
In  MC'?ordance  with  this  de.scription  the 
irjisic  is  of  a  subdued  nature,  contem- 
pl.itive  rather  than  suggestive  of  a' 
.^oul  almost  ready  to  cry  out  in  woe  I 
or  in  passion.  It  is  closely  written,  but 
its  complexity  is  not  baffling,  nor  can 
this  music  be  called  cerebral;  there  is  I 
a  mild  •warmth  to  It;  nor  is  it  neces- 1 
.sary,  hearing  it.  to  cry  out:  "Man, 
have  a  heart!"  It  is  music  that  would 
protoably  endure  several  hearing.?  before 
admiration  for  its  technical  features 
would  turn  into  affection  for  the  senti- 
ment of  its  contents.  The  other  move- 
ment, "in  an  animated  manner  and 
gaily"  is  of  a  gaiety  far  removed  from 
that  of  Haydn,  whose  frank  jollity 
was  expres.sed  in  the  quartet  that  pre- 
ceded. It  is  as  if  we  heard  Vreuls 
saying:  "I  have  been  thoughtful;  now 
It  IS  my  busines.s  to  be  gay."  Here  the 
v.'ord  "restrained"  would  be  appropriate. 
The  movement  is  agreeable  enough, 
but  it  has  little  true  distinction.  It 
sounds  and  is  quickly  forgotten,  while 
the  persistent  rhythms  of  Haydn  and 
Schumann  accompany  one  leaving  the 
hali  and  going  bedward. 

Admirable,  thrice  admirable  as  the 
playing  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  was 
throughout  the  concert,  the  great  fea- 
ture was  the  performance  of  ■  Schu- 
mann's beautiful  Adagio,  and  with  this 
the  concert  might  have  ended,  for  the 
J  finale,  with  the  exception  of  the 
j  rhythmic  devices  shows  the  worse  side 
of  Schumann,  his  lack  of  technical 
skill.  In  the  Ad.-:gio  he  is  lyrical  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  him,  a  manner 
unknown  to  composers  before  and  aftc-r 
him.  He-e  we  again  find  the  dreamer 
remembering  shyly  his  dreams  of 
beauty,  then  b;-eaking  through  his 
timidity  and  singing  with  as  full  a  ' 
throat  as  that  of  the  hermit  thrush 
neard  by  Walt  Whitman  when  lilacs 
bloomed  in  the  dooryard  and  there  was. 
the  thought  of  the  martyred  Lincoln- 
Music  strangely  emotional,  wholly  de- 
void of  sensuousness,  expressing  that 
which  cannot  be  told  in  words,  which 
cannot  be  attained  or  realized  in  this 
«nrr,v  World  ;  yet  Uier^  is  no  tamt  of 
hopelessness;  srtTr  .cob  of  whining 
pessimism. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  is  not  heard 
here  frequently,  some  admirer  may  say. 
Yet  custom  stales  even  in  things  Oi 
perfect  beauty.  It  is  better  to  regret 
the  endin'g  of  this  quartet's  season  and 
to  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  concerts 
of  next  season,  which'  will  be  on  Jan. 
Ill,  Feb.  IG  and  March  9  of  1922.  The 
program  stated  that  Stravinsky's  Con- 
certino will  be  played  at  the  first  o. 
these  concerts.  Thus  fair  warning  i- 
given  to  tiiose  who  are  perplexed  ami 
perturbed  by  the  fantastical  music  ot 
this  composer. 


RICCARDO  STRACCIARI 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


First  Appearance  of  Former  Chicago 
Opera  Star  in  Concert 

Riccardo  Stracciari,  formerlj^  of -the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  Boston  concert  plat- 
form last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  Uiat  more  than  madr 
up  for  its  lack  of  size  by  its  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Stracciari's  powerfully  resonant  and 
vei-y  flexible  voice  an<i  his  exceller, 
technique  make  a  combination  Meil 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  concert  pro 
gram.  He  showed  himself  a  master  of 
his  art.  whether  in  the  rollicking  folk- 
songs of  his  native  country  or  the  morf 
serious,  impassioned  love  songs  tha'L 
were  a  feature  of  the  evening.  y. 

His  rendition  of  the  familiar  "la  P\ 
loma"  achieved  individuality  vvithoU, 
too  great  a  departure  from  tradition,^ 
while  his  final  selection,  the  aria,  "Largo 
al  factotum,"  from  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  was  a  triumph  in  artistic  exe- 
cution. As  he  sang,  the  bare  concei' 
platform  transformed  itself  into  a  color- 
ful, peopled  opera  stacp. 

^  urunjv^j^',. 
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rogram  'was  as  fol-  1; 
o  rior  mlo  sospir"'  \' 
Uro.n  ■Kui  Uc  l.ahorc;'),  Massenet  I  |^ 
Villanelle  Ve7.!!osc-Ue.  I-alconen  M^«'- 1; 
nala,  Tostl ;  Aprile,  Tosti  :  Un  r)oux  | 
Lien  Delbruck  ;  Just  As  My  Own  Per-  , 
Kin"  Manella  Mia.  Valente  ;  t'-r.=.tem> 
d'Amour,  E.  DeCurtis ;  Tu  Sola.  E.  De-  || 

'^Stuavt  Ross  showed  himself  a  sympa-  1 
thctic  accompanist  and  also  a  P'^nist 
in  his  own  right  of  no  mean  abilil> 
;  I  hi«  pertormnnce  of  the  ^f-^^ 
3'roluae  E  Minor,  Mendelssohn,  WalCt 
A  Major.  Brahms;  Prelude  G  Minor, 
,:..hn.n-n,off.  ^.^-^J 

11-11  1         you  know  wliat  mj  wish  Is,—  | 

1  all  your  Freni-biflpd  f>iss: 

Your  silly  ontrws  and  nia^le  dishes 

Were  never  Inleiuli'd  for  "s. 
No  footman  lu  laie  and  In  riifflM 

Need  (lansle  boliiiid  my  aim-ohair, 
And  n.'ver  inind  s<cklug.  for  tnitnes. 
Altbough  tliey  be  e»er  so  rare. 

Bnt  a  plain  leg  of  mntton.  my  Liucy. 

I  prlthoe  cet  ready  at  tl:ree: 
Have  It  smokiDK,  and  lender  and  Iw'fJ. 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  he? 
And  when  It  has  feasted  the  master, 

•Twill  umuly  snffl.e  for  the  maid; 
Meanwhile  f  will  smoke  my  eanaster. 
And  tll'ole  my  ale  lu  the  shade. 


/Around  a  Horatian  Ode 

The  allusion  of  "Siccus"  to  "Persian 
r.paratus-  led  us  to  the  putting  Thack- 
ay's   imitation  of   Horace's  "Peslcos 
ii"  at  the  head  of  this  column.  Never 
It  once  have  we  been  tempted  to  steal 
book.    It   was   at   Senator  Evarts's 
ouse  In  Windsor.  Vt.   He  was  dozing 
his  library,   with  Lecky'a  "History  | 
■  European  Morals"  in  his  lap.  With 
i-e  cfOrioslty  of  a  boy  we  tip-toed  to  a 
:,ble  and  looked  at  the  books  adorning 
There  was  a  beautiful  little  iUus- 
vated  volume  of  Horace's  Odes,  pub- 
shed  by  DIdot  of  Paris.    On  a  fly  leaf 
as  Thackeray's  inscription  to  a  friend 
md  the  friend's  to  Mr.  Evarts.  Thack- 
.ay  had  annotated  the  book;  also  In 
i>e  margins  were  little  pen-drawings  by 

'  lT"l3  said  that  Voltaire  did  not  like 
his  ode  of  Horace's.  The  excellent 
(Jltor  Arthur  John  Macleane,  says  that, 
A-oltaiVe,  for  his  dlsre.=pect  was  well 
nunished  by  the  illustrious  Schmld;  he 
udds  that  the  ode  is  probably  only  a 
'CK)d  Imitation  of  Anacreon  and  ^^as  a] 
.one  for  which  there  was  music.  It 
;.ppears  that  the  "allaborare"  was  coined 
bv  Horace.  .. 

Xenophon  in  his  "Cyropaedla  gives 
us  an  idea  of  what  was  considered  luxu- 
rious-"Pfcrsieos  apparatus"-in  his  timc^ 
■They  are  not  content  with  soft  sheets 
and  rugs  for  their  beds,  they  must  have 
.  arpets  laid  under  the  bed-posts  to  p.e- 
xent  any  jarnng  from  the  floon  They 
liave  given  up  none  of  the  cooked  dishes 
invented  in  former  days;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they   are   always  devising  new 
ones,  and  condiments  to  hoot:  in  fact, 
thev  keep  men  for  that  ver>-  purpose 
In  the  winter  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
-•  e  bodv  coxercd.  and  the  head  and  the 
reef,  tTieJ-  must  have  warm  sleeves  as 
well  and  gloves  for  the  hands.    •  •  •  ^o 
have  an  endless  array  of  cups  and  gob- 
lets is  their  special  pride,  and  if  the^e 
are  come  by  unjustly,  and  all  the  world 
knows  it,  why,  there  is  nothing  to  bltish 
for  in   th.al:    injustice  has  grown  too 
common  among  them.   .   .   .  The  P  er- 
sian grandees  have  manufactured  a  new 
type  of  cavalry,  who  earn  their  pay  as 
butlers  and  cooks  and  confectiotiers  and  ; 
cupbearers  and  bathmen  and  flunkeys  i 
1  to  serve  at  tahle  or  remove  the  dishes, 
and  serving-men  to  put  their  lords  to 
I  bed  and  help  them  to  rise,   and  per-] 
'  fumers  to  anoint  them  and  rub  them  and  i 
i  make  them  beautiful."    Heraclides  in- 
I  forms  us  that  300  women  constituted  the  [ 
I  King's  gunrd:  they  slept  all  day  tha. , 
I  'hev  might  pass  the  whole  night  in  sing- 
ling and   playing  with  lights  burning 
'Another    gossiping    ancient  remarked 
that  since  novelty  has  a  great  effect  in 
•making  a  pleasure  appear  greater,  w-e 
mu.Ht  not  despise  it,  but  rather  pay  at- 
tention to  it.    "And  on  this  account^  it 
is  that  nianv  different  kinds  of  dishes 
have  been  Invented,  and  many  sorts  of 
sweetmeats":   and  he  maintained  that 
the  Persian  King'was  the  hatrpiest  man 
alive    Not  a  word  a;bout  porcelain  bath- 
,  ,.bs,'  or,  in  fact,  about  sanitary  plumb- 
But  we  aje  keeping  "Siccus  ^ 
■       door.  '  • 


pl.vry         .......nt  .■  -  ■  J"'"'' 

son,  and  1  believe  the  only  subscribe, 
to  his  groat  work  who  has  paid  in  ful 
and  In  advance.    As  we  came  out  ol 
the  har-room.  warmed  by  a  few  Ward 
Eights  and  Continental  Punches,  I  found 
my    friend    of    the    suspenders   In  hia 
usual  place  at  the  curb,  and  knowliigi 
that  my  visits  to  Hanover  street  would 
thereafter  be  few.  I  priced  the  articles. 
They  had  advanced  from  25  cents  to  oo. 
and  mv  companion  sought  to  dissuade 
me  from   the  purchase  as  a  piece  of 
extravagance.      1    persisted,  however, 
and  I  think  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  I  bought  also   a   pair  of  diving 
shoes,  such  as  are  used  by  those  who  | 
explore   the   depths   of   the  ocean   for  , 
sunken  treasure,  believing  them  to  be 
merely    extra-heavy   galoshes.     I  have 
four  pairs  of  those  invaluable  suspend- 
•  ers   and  these  I  hope  will  last  me  until 
the  drought  now  upon  this  once  happy 
I  land  has  given  way  to  wholesome  moist- 
■  ure     -Vs  to  the  diving  shoes,  I  make  a 
1  vain  s'oarch  of  my  garret  for  them  every 
I  few  days,  for  I  know  what  the  spring 
of  Bo.-^ton  demands  in  Uie  way  of  pro- 
tection against  the  only  kind  of  damp- 
ness now  known  to  this  unhappy  com. 
munlty.  felCCbS. 
Brookllne. 

All  up  for  the  Siwash 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  you  have  not  erected  a  sea  wall 
against  further  discussion  of  /he  great 
wave,  may  I  have  another  half-sticlc  of 

''^A^^gentleman  from  Worcester  who,  I 
surmise,  is  in  the  way  of  being  a  scien- 
tist, rather  pokes  fun  at  Lo  the  poor 
Siwash  and  his  reputed  knowledge  of 
sea-water.   Ho  is  at  .some  pains  (or,  at 
least,  at  some  length)   to  set  up  the 
superiority    of    scientifically  educated 
white  men   (who   must  be  "w-ashed  ) 
to  the  Siwash.   I  disclaim  any  brief  for 
the  lattef,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in, 
saving  that  I  believe  they  would  admit 
the  force  of  the  gentleman's  contention.  1 
'   In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  note  that  many  years  ago, 
when  the  first  white  adventurers,  chief- 
iv   American   and   British,   visited  the 
Siwashes,    the   Indians  designated  the 
former   "Boston-men"    and   the  latter 
"King-George-men."    No  doubt  among 
these  adventurers  there  were  men  who 
'  could  describe,  correctly,  the  form  of  a 
wave-profile  and  tell  the  sharpest  angle 
a  wave-crest  can  have  without  break- 
ing- but.  history  records  that  they  made 
a  fearful  mess  of  handling  Siwash  dug- 
outs in  sea-water-an  art  tliat  offers  no 
difficulties    to  the   Siwash  nor   to  his 
Klootchman  (his  better  l^'°-5,'|hts). 
Chelmsford.       C.  L.  ARMSTRONC. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  what  I  know  about  six  weeks 
sledding  in  March.  A  dear  old  Univer- 
sal st  minister,  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Bailev.  said  to  me.  that  once  upon  a 
time  "there  lived  a  farmer  whose  name 
was  Weeks.  He  had  five  sons.  One  day 
when  they  were  all  sledding,  a  neigh- 
bor, driving  by,  remarked:  "This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  six  weeks 
sledding  in  March."  ^-  w. 

Springfield. 

"On  to  the  Banquet  We  Press" 

As  the  World  Wags:  .        ^  „ 

Suggestion  for  the  menu  of  the  Luther 
banquet  on  April  17  prox:  Spaghetti 
(Slet  of  Worms).  THE  OLD 'UN. 

Boston.  A    I  / 


\ 


The  Days  Beyond  Recall 


.\3  le  World  Wags:  ^ 
Herkimer  Johnson's  contempt  fil 
'I  Persian  apparatus  finds  expression  » 
v}hi3  attitude  as  to  gaudy  silk  suspend 
ir  ers.    Perhaps  he  will  be  glad  to  hea 
/.a  of   cheap  and   lasting  arllcles   of  th 
ac  kind   warranted   to   guarantee  mode.- 
v   nien  from  embarrassing  accidents  upo 
1  the  public  streets.    I  always  buy  m 
■     .suspenders  of  a  huckster  in  Hariove 
1  street,   near  piackstone.    My  visits  t 
V-  '  Hanover  street  were  not  specifically  fo 
V  '  fhe  purchase  of  suspenders,  but  on  l 
mre  agreeable  errand  to  a  delightftl 
rir-room  now.   alas,   no  more.  Lpo( 
..      -■   ,        fr.  tlint  rosC'rt  I  was  ac- 
■;>tirr  of  the  Por- 


18TH  CONCERT  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc-  [ 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In' 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was  as-, 
follows:    Weber,    Overture    to    "Eurj--  I 
anthe";  Haydn.  Concerto,  D  major,  for  , 
violoncello  (Mr.  Bedetti,  violoncellist);^ 
Liszt,    Symphonic    Poem,    No.  4  "Or-  i 
,pheus";  Ravel.  Valses  Nobles  et  Senti- 
imentales  (first  time  in  Boston);  Ber- 
{lioz.  "Romeo  alone;  Grand  Fete  at  the 
i  Capulets,"  from  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
I  symphony. 

':    Ravel  wrote  his  waltzes  for  the  piano 
and   they  were  played.     He  then  or- 
chestrated Oi«n  for  a  ballet,  "Aaelalde 
or  the  Lang-aage  of  Flowers, '  which 
was  perfornjed.    Mr.  Monteux  was  the 
first  to  brtng  out    in    Paris  (Feb.  lo, 
1914 )  the  waltaes  as  a  concert  piece, 
four  years  after  the  piano  waltzes  were 
composed,  two  years  after  the  ballet 
was  performed.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  this  music 
\  suffers  by  transference  from  the  the- 
^atre  to  the  stage;  yet  it  .9  Pos^'ble  that 
Kavel  thought  vaguely  of  a  ballet  in  the 
future,  as  today  his  "Valse"  for  orches 
tra  brought  out  as  a  concert  plec^e  i. 
turned  Into  a  ballet  for  Vienna.  Dan- 
cers are  still  "interpreting"  music  tiiat 
was  never  Intended  for  the  ballet,  and  I 
seems     singularly     inappropriate.  Not 
lonTago  a  daring  Vou,,g  woman  danced 
a    "Philosophical    Ballet  •     to  Cesar 
Franck's  prelude,  Chora    and  F^g^e, 
Debussy's       "Nocturnes.'        ^^  ' 
"Parsifal"   and    "Tristan"    have   been  ^ 
-nrus  ated''  by  soanf.ly  t.lad  maidens  j 
skipping  about  in  Paris.    U  would  not. 

MTPns'ng  if  Miss  Duncan's  pupils 
.  -'!..??:[''«non  dance     to    the    music  of 


'^^■^^s.s  NoMes  <.t 
program  Uegnier; 

?^;:'d^.^"^^  ^S'-T'c^r^:; 

„f  o  ..<;f.ip<i<;  occupation.  >-oiiici. 

I'rU^^rwheth.t.is;!^-;; 

■  '^::!r^rn:!LuTr::^^t  d  the 

y.  "a  sllKhtly  ironical  and  dls- 

waltzes  as    a  "".f"";^*     ^  eraceful  and 
lllusloned.  If  sniillng        ^^^^ ^l^^on  of 
delicate  commentar>,       ^ne  « 
,ove."  This  --;,-"<^5,3:r,tptlo^,  butV^an 

'  ."^r  tf  of  Rt^lf  w  ^ou'^^^an  -  program 
'music  be  of  it»e  •  wu 

-^,^«f,f,J^^o V  rent  of  Berlioz's 
points  to  the  »^8t  mo  Mephla- 
"Fantast.c-  ,.Sy'nP'^°"^^^'?J  "Faust,"  the 
Berlio^z  wrfto  an  elaborate 
proTAm    Goethe's  Mephistopheles  was 

ftrke"CeVs"m!.;r  as  music 

the  pages  are  charming  but 

the  charm  ^°"f "''.^^'^^'"etlng  harmonic 
s  instrumentation  even 

,  rtioments.  °''\'"/,deas.  Is  there  not 
emotional  '""^  =^1^  ^^^^^nstant  piquan- 
a  monotony  '"""f,',,, Crises''    To  some! 

uTth^  musir  haTThTanlficlality  of| 
^e"ba^.^thot.h  tV^  - 

^r^o^o^s  r;d.f hastily  exchanged  ofl 
encircling  arms  for  a  moment  after  the 
music  has  died  away. 

The  Waltz^  were  played  jv"h  the 
requl«it7euphony-^odern  euphony  call^ 
for  elbowing  harmonies  and  pricking 
dissonances;  they  ^'e'?  ^^^^^f  ,Ve  hlv« 

expression  or   weoei  »  fantasia 
"'n^n'Vef  the%nUrtU  Pianlsslm 
section  after  t lie  u  pianissimo 

Tf^rratur%"'seld:m  heard  before  Mr. 
Inter  came  to  «  ^^^^^^^ 

""TtT  a^^fe^seem  out^oJ  plSe.  if  not 
which  as  a  rule  se  .m  gi^nificant 
boresome.  J^^^  performance  of 

Brilliant,  fo.  7 symphony,  so 

the  ban  musTo  no  longer 
.  brilliant  that  the  bau  mu 

r^L^Tgy  with  h is^customed  skill, 
^L^'lM  v^e^y  voice  of  the  love-smltten 

^Uszt's  "Orpheus"  had  not  been  heard 
at'^  flfese  concerts  ^of,,  ^r"^: 
^^Uiect  is  unaccountable,  for  It  Is  tree 
?rom  the  bombast,  hlfalutln,  sawdust 
from  tne  _,.sf,g^re  the  more  familiar 
^'C^'so-'^d  evenTortlons  of  too  familiar 
..Prprnder"-   In  "Orpheus"  Liszt  is  more 

-     ....msnce  of  Haydn's  concerto;  a  per- 
£™Sc'  Sit  »50l.h»l  10,  lu  .leea.;;. 

violoncellist  and  touched  the  heart  of 

'  '"^rconcert  wlU  be  repeated  tonight^ 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  -week. 
T^e  prrg;am  of  March  26-26  Is  as  fed- 
lows-  Beethoven.  "Pastoral  Sym- 
Xny  Loefller,  "La  Bonne  Chanson 
(rfter'verlalne);  Wagner,  Trahsforma- 
Uon  Musio  and  Closing  Scene  fro™  Act 
1  ^  "Pawifal."  The  orchestra  will  be 
Lasted  bv  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
t^e  Radcnffe  Choral  Club,  which  have 
been  trained  by J>r.  Davison. 

iJOSEPHHlSLOPlS  J 

Joseph  Hislop  teno^  oy  ho  Chicag^  ^  > 
rmrm  Companv,  assisiea  ^  ^  ,  i 
SK.ro  vinclll...  a«a  Albor'o  Jo..; 

K;^o,=;rtSfso«HSh 
SUr'  Sr%Kfro'';ta^r.i,i 
Flie-Love.  ^  Popper.  Dewlish 

1  Suttt;ny^°N"c%st;f  Chanfon  Hongrols; 

"¥h":re' w^a'^s'^'Tather  small  but  ap- 
pllu  ive  .r'dlence.  which  .-.sted  on J.v 
Hlslop  adding  to  the  program.  He  has  a 

'"'Z  If  ^TeaJh"  u'commendable'.^is 
irda^'"in^o''ur^''dam.:  rere  leading 
^'5n.rrt".rrp"of  song.  w..ch  were 

?b%  "pn  ar  English  ballad  «ln.er  nor 
rliihe  ar  any  ti;v:e  show  tmo.-^.v  --Pt 


tlonally.  Uov.evfT  coirpoUing  h<>  may  J 
be  in  oper;'.  as  a  concert  singer  he  has! 
much  to  If  .-im.  Mr.  Nlcastro  was  also  f 
warmly  .nrir  1  luded.  Mr.  Sciarettl  was  a  I 
s.VTnpathelic  acconipanlst.  j 

Mr.   H(M-klmer  .T.^hnson  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  New  York.  "1 
stopped  with  an  old  friend  dt  mine,  a 
fellow-student  in  Berlin  years  ago  when 
William  the  First  was  on  the  throne, 
and  no  German  had  a  i?ood  woi^  lor  the 
HohenzoUern  now  inglorlously  in  exile. 
Well,   this    friend,    being  bUssed  (or 
cursed)  with  this  world's  goods,  had 
developed   a   taste   for   fine  furniture 
which  he  had  gratified.   He  showed  in. 
with  pride  his  Adam  room.    To  me  a 
looked  severely  chas;.-,  cold,  uninviting 
No  chaJr  beckoned  to  me.    Unable  tn 
.  sav  flattering  words,  t  hazarded  a  miM 
$  jest.   -Is  this  a  John  Adatns  or  a  Samuel 
:\  Adams  room?'    I'm'  W.>wcd  if  he  didn't 
'  ■  answer:    'I  think  the  name  came  from 
John  Adams;  perhaps  from  a  room  he 
fitted  up  in  Quincy.'   I  did  not  ha^e  the 
heart  to  correct  him:  to  say  that  the 
englishman    was    named    Adam,  not 
'  Adams." 

;    We  handed  Mr.   Johnson  a  clipping 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle:  "A  weli-dre.ssed  woman  went  . 
into  one  of  the  largest  furnishing  shops 
in  London, the  other  day  and  explained 
that  she  wanted  a  small  bedside  table 
to  match  her  bed.    'Yes.  madam.'  said 
the  assistant,  'and  of  what  wood  Is  the 
bed  made?'    'Sheraton  wood.'  she  re- 
plied sweetly.    Then,  as  the  assistant; 
looked  rather  blank,  she  added:  'Dark 
reddish  brown,  you  know,  with  bright 
yellow  edges!"  " 
.    The  Daily  Chronicle  had  this  t^  say:  J 
"If  nearly  three  centuries'  use  is  not-j 
sufficient  to  make  the  names  of  maho-  ^ 
gany  and  satinwood  familiar,  how  long 
will  the  fine  new  Indian  woods,  such  as  ' 
silver  grey  wood,   gurjun  and  laurel  ^ 
wood,  take  to  establish  themselves?" 

But  when  did  "SU'  j""  , 
use  for  furniture?  This  Ea^t  Indian, 
and  Philippine  Island  tree  has  V)een  , 
known  in  the  West  for  70  years  chief  y 
Ifor  its  balsamic  llQuid,  described  In 
ISiS  as  a  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil  useQ 
as  a  varnish  and  medicinally,  ^  e  qiKite 
from  a  letter  in  the  Tablet  (1^):  '.The 
surjum  oil  which  I  brought  is  making 
a  manifest  difference  m  his  (Father 
Damien's^  face  and  hands.  By  me 
wav  Napoleon's  Sheraton  furniture  at 
St."  Helena  was  recently  in  a  London 
auction  room. 

First  Class  in  Natural  History 

As  the  World  Wags; 

V  critic  disposes  of  a  Uny  "Shadow 
Sons"  of  Jeannettc  Marks's  in  a  cur- 
rent magazine  as  "the  Ultima  Thule  of 
modern  poetry  that  is  not  poetry."  To 
me  Miss  Marks's  fantastic  little  verses 
appear  quite  otherwise-keeping  close  to 
loving  observation  of  nature,  as  well  as 
ilto  rhyme  and  metre,  even  If  eccentric 
(though  understandable)  in  vocabulary. 
The  child  In  Miss  Mark's  poem  warns  a 
toad  against  its  deadly  foes- 
Sli.o.  Rose  Tooda,  shoo  '. 
Jt  woUed  rc<)  eye  for  jou. 
Shoo.  lUwe  Toada.  »hoo '. 

It.msh,  Hose  Toada.  iKtosh  1 
1  l.i'tle  giwn  snake  in  the  Inisli. 

lloosh,  Rose  Toada,  hoogh  ! 

'  Bizz,  Ros«  Toada,  bujz! 

(;o!.l  on  Its  winfis  »n<I  fiwz. 
1  V.\7.7,  Rosf  Toada. .^bnzz  ! 

I    Lives  there  a  creature  more  honest, 
more  "sonsy",  more  lovable  in  its  small 
I  way  than  a  rosy-gray  toad?    One  more 
harmless,  except  to  flies  and  "bugs  ? 
iAny    one    who    can    discern    m  this 
shadow-song  only  nonsense  never  w-it- 
Inessed  the  tragedy,  no  doubt  common. 
1  once  thrust  upon  me.    From  my  grand- 
father's  house   some  40  years  ago,  a 
Ismail    boy    who    has    been  strangely 
transformed    into   me,    sauntered,  one 
1  summer  afternoon,   to''^'-'^^,,'^]^^^^  P^^f,", 
office     On  the  way  to  the  village  (Still 
River)    just  beyond  Mr.  Atherton  s.  a 
broad  grass  walk  began,  continuing  up 
I  the   slope   to   the   schoolhouse^  Turn- 
ing into  the  soft  green  walk  from  the 
I  dustv  road,  the  boy  caught  sight,  direct- 
'  I  ly  in  front  othim,  of  a  toad  (reminiscent 
'  labas.=ment  "els  sure  that  'twas  a  lady 
itoad)  squatted  motionless  and  facing  a 
-  Ismail,  striped  snake.    The  boy  had  an 
illavistic  horror  of  all  snakes— a  horror 
which  still  abides— and  halted,  trans- 
fixed, and  Just  theti  the  monster  ad- 
vanced his  cruel  head,  striking  full  in 
the  forehead  the  toad,  which  forthwith 
toppled  over,  with  a  dying  quiver  of 
her   tiny  body.     As  for  the  boy-I  m 
afraid  he  doesn't  figure  heroically  Iti 
the  story;  but  the  whole  thing  happened 
I  in  a  few  seconds. 

That  Js  all,  except  that  I  would  \\M 
'  to  conVey  through  you  a  message  to 
1  Miss— or  it  may  be  Mrs.— Marks:  Dear 
ladv  I  like  vnur  little  poem  very  much, 
land'if  I  '  -1.1  i"  -  •  'luring  it  a 
Ichil.l-p.n.o  low-song:. 


^^'r  J.  C.  1     C.     ]  f\.iii  ciuoially 

ydwarrt    Torwtl'N    tc  rlptlon    of  the 
toa<l  In  his  "History  «   Serpents,"  pub- 
lished at  London  In  '  log.    Mr.  Topsell 
I'offlns  by  characterizing  the  toad  aa 
"the    most  noble    klu  i  of  fros.  moit 
^onomous  and  remarkable  for  Muraaro 
ind    strength."    He  inquires  throug-h 
the  whole  of  a  folio  pagre  Into 'the  be- 
liof  that  there  is  a  precious  stone  In 
ilie  ho«d  of  a  toad.  The  toad.  It  seems, 
uses   a  Certain  herb  To  preserve  the 
-iKht  and  resist  the  poison  of  spiders. 
When   an  asp  has   eaten  a  toad,  the 
snake's  poi.<!on  is  incurable;  and  if  a 
load's  spittle  fall  upon  a  man  It  cAUseth 
hi.s  hair  to  /a^l  off  from  his  head. 
The  tend  has  two  livers:  one  of  them 
lull  <\f  poison:  the  other  to  resist  poison. 
Those  afflicted  with  gout  should  pre- 
pare   this,  remedy  against   It:  "Take 
*ix  pound  of  the  roots  of  Wilde  Cucum- 
tipr,   aix  pound  of  sweet  Oyl;  of  the' 
marrow  of  Harts,  Turpentine  and  Wax. 
of   either   six   ounces,    and   sli   toads  i 
alive,  tlie  which  toad's  must  be  bored 
tliroufrh    thc^    foot,    and    hangred    by  a 
thread  In  th«  Oyl  until  they  grow  yel- 
low, then  take  them  out  of  the  Oyl  by 
the  threds.  and  put  Into  the  said  Oyl 
the  sliced  root  of  a  Cucumber,  and 
tliere  let  it  .^leothe  until  al  the  vertue  be 
l(ft  in  the  Oyl.    Afterwards  melt  the 
Wax  and  the  Turpentine,  and  then  put 
hem  all  together  In  a  glasse,  so  use 
bein  morning-  and  evening  against  the 
owt.  Sciatica,  and  pains  of  the  sinews, 
nj  it  hath  be'en  .^pen  that  they  which 
liave  lyen  long  sick,  have  been  cured  , 
tliereof,  and  grown  perfectly  well  and; 
able  to  walk.    Some  have  added  to  this 
medicine  Oyl  of  Saffron,  Opobalsamum, 
bloud    of    Tortoises,    Oyl    of  Sabine, 
Swines  grease.  Quicksilver  and  Oyl  of 
Rays."    Frederick  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  ever  a  toad  pierced  through  with 
a    piece  of  wood,    "which  Toad  was, 
dryed  in  the  smoak  or  shadow,  this  he 
lowied  in  a  linnen  cloth:  and  when  he 
line  lo  a  man  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
>  caused  him  to  hoUl  it  fai!t  in  his 
md    until  it  waxed    hot,   and  then 
ould  the  bloud  be  stayed."— Ed.  I 


For  Bright-Eyed  Boys 

Here  Is  a  puzzle  propounded  by  a 
London  journal: 

"Two  cyclists.  A  and  B,  decide  to 
ride  towards  each  other.  They  start 
from  two  points  20  miles  apart.  Each 
cyclist  travels  at  a  unifonn  speed  of  10 
miles  per  hour.  Xow^  at  the  moment 
"T"  the  start  a  fly  is  upon  A's  nose;  and 

lie  fly  flies  just  as  A  starts.  The  fly, 
liowever,  travels  at  a  uniform  speed  of 
i :  miles  per  hour  towards  B.  Immedi- 

ucly  upon  reaching  B,  the  fly  turns 
and  flies  towards  A,  turning  again  to 
meet  B,  anU  so  on,  flying  all  the  time. 

"By  the  time  A  and  B  meet,  how  far 
baa  tfa*  fly  flown}" 


^rtrude  Tingley,  Mezzo- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Gertrude  Tingley,  mezzo-con- 
tralto, gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  Mrs.  Dudley 
Fitts  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Paradies.  Quel 
Ru.'^cellle  to;  Sgambati,  Obllo;  Rontasi- 
Ploridia,  Or  ch  io  non  seguo  pll;  Old 
French,  L'Amour  de  moi;  Marais.  si 
j'etais  petit  oi  seau;  Debussy.  The  Let* 
ter  (from  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"); 
Faladil  tre.  Lamento  Provencale;  Millot. 
Le  Temps  a  lalsse  son  Manteau; 
Franck,  Le  Vase  brise;  Missa,  Serenade 
Lunaire;  Lenormand,  Le  petit  Gardeur 
•ie  Chevres;  Szulc,  Dansons  la  Gigue: 
Scott,  The  Unforseen  and  Tyrolese 
Evensong;  Ireland.  Adoration;  Spencer, 
\  gaily  dressed  Damsel  and  Do  I  love 
thee;  Kramer.  The  Last  Hour;  Somer- 
vell. When  Spring  Returns. 

The  interesting  program  bore  names 
unknown  to  many  frequenters  of  song 
recitals.      Rontani    was    a  Florentine 
musician  in  the  service  of  a  Medici,  who 
war,  a  natural  son  of  Francesco  and  the 
;imous  Bianca  Capello.    A  volume  of 
;r.ntani's  vocal  pieces  was  published  in 
'  !.    The  Parisian  Marais,  although  he 
te  operas,  was  celebrated  as  a  play- 
jf  the  viol  and  the  father  of  19  chil- 
n,    nearly   all   of   whom  cultivated 
sic. 

Cesar  Franck's  "Vase  Brise,"  words 
:iv  Sully-Prudhomme,  was  written  when 
Franck  was  nearly  60  years  old.  His 
first  song  "L'Emir  de  Bengador"  was 
v.iitten    when   he  was  20.  Verlaine's 
rin'ison  la  Gigue"  has  moved  others, 
iir.ong  them  Mr.  Loeftler,  besides  Szulc, 
,1  invent  music  for  it.    Arthur  Somer- 
,  cM  has  composed  better  songs  than  the 
oru-  of  yesterday.    It  Is  strange  that  no 
one  sings  his  "Once  at  the  Angelus." 
.Vo^eworthy  of  the  less  familiar  songs 
n  the  program  w^ere  those  by  Sgam- 
,  Lenormand,  Ireland  and  Spencer 
Tlie  letter  from  "Pelleas  and  Milisande" 
1.^  not  for  concert  use.    Its  effect  de- 
liends  wholly  on  the  scene  in  the  opera 

Miss  Tingley  had  given  recitals  here 
h  fore  Yesterday.  Her  gain  in  the  art 
f  interpretation  Is  marked  nor  was  the 
r,  Fult  yesterday  due  merely  to  careful 
ir^tru.  tion.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
painful  attention  to  what  had  been 
K  id  her.  The  range  of  expression  was 
I  irenerous  one;  from  light-hearted 
.ontaneous  gaiety  to  deep  emotion- 
"Le  petit  Gardeur  de  Chevres"  to 
o-  "Oblio"  sombre  yet  passlon- 
■^auty;  from  the  lUt  of  the 


ong  l  y  Alillot  and  Spencer  .s  i,;, 
iiressi.l  namsol"  lo  tho  tragic  noti 
the  "Lamento"  and  the  Intensity  of 
Ireland's  "Adoration."  The  voice  yield- 
ed Itself  easily  to  the  expression  of 
these  various  sentiments  and  emotions. 
Occasionally  there  waa  undue  em- 
phasis on  unimportant  words,  even  on 
syllables,  which  affected  the  beauty  of 
a  melodic  line.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  In  the  last  group. 

Mrsf.    FItts   played   musically  helpful 
^ccompanlment.s,  catching,  as  did  the 
-singer,  the  spirit  and  the  mood  of  poet 
(ind  composer. 


The  best  prep.Trati '1^* 
Beggar's  Opera,"  win.  h  wi  i.  ■  P'-f- 
formed  by  the  Amateurs  at  Jordan  Hall 
tomorrow  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Copley  Society's  Building  Fund,  is  to 
read  Hazlilt's  article  In  his  "View  of 
the  English  Stage"  apropos  of  a  per- 
formance in  1815.  "We  arc  glad  of 
everything  that  facilitates  the  fie^juent 
representation  of  that  inimitable  play, 
'The  Beggar'.«!  Opera,"  which  unites 
those  two  good  things,  sense  and  sound. 
In  M  r.lgher  degree  than  any  other  per- 
formance on  the  English  or  (as  far 
as  v.-e  know)  on  any  other  stage.  Jt  is 
to  ua  the  best  proof  of  the  good  sense 
aa  well  as  real  delicacy  of  the  British 
i^abuc.  to  .set'  the  most  beautiful  women 
In  the  boxes  and  the  most  veteran  crit- 
ics in  tho  pit  whenever  it  is  acted.  AU 
sensf-,  of  humanity  must  bo  lost  before 
'The  Beggar's  Opera'  can  cease  lo  All 
the  mind  with  delight  and  admiration."  [ 
Admiring  the  face  and  figure  of  Miss 
Nash,  the  Polly  of  the  performance, 
finding  that  her  low  notes  had  a  deep, 
mellow  richnes.s— "the  sound  is  like  the  • 
murmuring  of  "oees"— he  thought  her 
action  wanted  ease  and  s-pirit;  she  re- 
minded him  of  a  beautiful  alabaster 
figure  which  liad  been  taught  to  sing. 
Hazlitt  did  not  know  of  any  actor  then 
on  the  stage  who  was  "enough  ot  a ' 
fine  gentleman"  to  play  Macbeth. 
Munden  spoiled  Peachum  by  lowering 
the  character  into  a  farco.  "Poachum 
is  an  old  rogue,  but  not  a  buffoon." 

The  article  apropos  of  a  performance 
In  1S13  should  also  be    read.  Hazlitt 
thought   the   merits   of   the   opera  pe-j 
culiarly  its  own.    "It  not  only  delights, 
but  Hnstructs  us,  without  our  knowing ' 
how,  and  though  it  is  art     first     view  i 
equally  offensive  to  good  taste  and  com. 
mon   decency.     The   materials,  indeed, 
of  which  it   is   composed,   the  scenes, 
characters,  and  incidents,  are  in  gen- 
eral of  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting 
kind;  but  the  author,  by  the  sentiments 
and  reflections  wh  ch  he  has  put  into 
the  mouths  of  highwaymen,  turnkeys. 
the.lr  wives   and   daugViters,    has  con- 
verted the  motley  group  into  a  set  of 
line  gentlemen    and     ladies,  satirists, 
jand  philosophers.     What  is  still  more 
I  extraordinary,    he    has    effected  this 
Itransformation   without  once  violating 
probability,    or   'oversteping   the  mod-, 
esty  of  nature'.'   .   .   .      Every  line  of. 
this  sterling  comedy  sparkles  with  wit 
land   Is  fraught   with   the  keenest  and 
bitterest  invective.   .    .    .   It  may  be  said 
that  the  moral  of  the  piece  (which  some 
respectable  critics  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  discover)  is  to  show  the  vulgarity  of 
vice;  or  that  the  sophisms  with  which 
ithe  great-  and   powerful  palliate  their 
violation  of  integrity  and  decorum,  are, 
in  fact,  common  to  them  with  the  vil- 
est, most  abandoned  and  contemptible 
of  the  species.     What  can     be  more 
galling  than  the  arguments    used  by 
ithese  would-be  politicians,  to  prove  that 
iin  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  and  treach- 
^ery,  they  are  far  behind  some  of  their 
betters?      The    exclamation     of  Mrs. 
■peachum,  when  her  daughter  marries 
Macheath,  'liussey,  hussey.  you  will  be 
as  111  used  and  as  much  neglected  as  if 
•you  had  married  a  lord,'  is  w-orth    all  . 
Miss  Hannah  More's  labored  invectives  ■ 
(on  the  laxity  ot  the  manners  of  high  ; 
Sife."      At     this     performance     Miss  i 
Stephens  was  the  Polly.    "There  is  a: 
Severity  of  feeling,  and  a  plaintive  sad-  , 
'ness,  both  In  the  words  and  music  of  | 
the  songs  lij,,  this  opera,  on  which  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid. 

Hazlitt  was  never  tired  of  praising 
"The  Beggar's  Opera."  In  his  essay 
"On  Patronage  and  Puffing"  he  tells 
how  he  came  to  write  the  article  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted.  "I  have 
reason  to  remember  that  article;  it  was 
■almost  the  last  I  ever  wrote  wnth 
Dleasure  to  myself."  The  essay  "On  the 
Beggar's  Opera"  in  his  "Round  Table 
■begins:  "We  have  beg-un  this  essay  on 
a  very  coarse  sheet  of  damaged  fools- 
cap, and  we  find  that  we  are  going  to 
write  It,  whether  for  the  sake  ot  con- 
trast. 01"  from  having  a  very  fine  pen. 
In  a  remarkably  nice  h-and.  Something 
of  a  similar  process  seems  to  have  taken 
place  In  Gay's  mind  when  he  composed 
his  'Beggars  Opera.'  He  clio-ie  a  very: 
unpromising  ground  to  work  upon,  and 
I  he  has  prided  himself  in  adorning  it 
with  all  the  graces,  the  precision  and 
I  brilliancy  of  style.  It  Is  a  vulgar  error 
to  call  this  a  vulgar  play.  So  far  from 
I  It,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  declare 
our  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  productions  in  tho  language. 
The  elegance  of  the  composition  is  in 
e.xact  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of 
thtj  materials;  by  'happy  alchemy  of 
mind'  the  author  has  extracted  an  cs- 
Beiice  of  refinement:  from  the  dregs  of 
,  human  Ufe,  and  turns  its  very  dross' 
jlnto  gold." 


i;.  L  ar  s  Opera"  in  AmeHca 

\\<:  ii.t\>.  .)uoted  freoly  from  HazlUi. 

Ion  account  of  a  remark  made  by  him  in- 
!$»  in  an  article  about  Ktimund  Kcaii 

lat  Drury  Lane.   It  was  there  announced 

jtliat  Kcan  was  to  leave  London  for 
America.    Hazlitt    gave    him  advice, 

kirglng  him  not  to  offend  by  extraordin- 
ary efforts,  or  dazzling  eccentricities. 
"Remember  that  they  hiss  'The  Beg- 
gar's Opera'  In  America.  If  they  do  not 
spare  Captain  Macheath,  do  you  tlilnk 
tluy  will  spare  you?  Play  off  no  pranks 
In  the  United  States.  Do  not  think  to 
redeem  great  vices  by  great,  virtues. 
They  are  inexorable  to  the  one.  and  !n- 
Benslblc  to  the  other.  ,  UeKcrve  all  works 
f  t  supererogation  till  you  come  back, 
and  have  safely  run  the  gauntlet  ol 
New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltl-. 
more,  and  Boston." 

Elsewhere  in  this  article  Hazlitt  says: 
•"We  also  fear  that  the  critical  soil  of 
America  is  slippery  ground.  Jonatlian  • 
Is  inclined  to  the  safe  side  of  things, 
even  In  matters  of  taste  and  fancy. 
They  are  a  little  formal  and  common- 
plat^e  In  those  parts.  They  do  not  like 
liberties  in  morals,  nor  excuse  poetical 
licences.  They  do  not  tolerate  the  priv- 
ileges of  birth,  or  readily  sanction  those 
of  genius.  A  very  little  excess  above 
the-  water-mark  of  mediocrity  is  with 
the-m  quite  enough."  . 

No  wonder  that  Robert  Louis  St^^en- 
son  declared:  "We  are  mighty  fine  fel- 
fows  but  we  c*nnot  write  like  William 
Hazlitt." 

^ut  when  ^and  where  was  The  Be=- 
.gar's  Opera:'  hissed  in  this  country. 
Tho  London'  Times  of  Dec.  10,  lil,, 
quoted  from  Nev  ^orU.  newspapers 
dated  Oct.  27.  an  account  of  the  refusal 
of  a  New  York  audience  to  hear  this 

°  The  ojx.i-a  was  performed  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  October,  1917. 
Charies  Incledon,  tho  famous  English 
tenor  was  then  singing  here  for  the 
first  -time.  According  to  tho  account 
given  by, -Col.  T.  Allston  Brown,  "he  did 
not  command  the  applause  that  had 
been  anticipated,  and  on  the  night  that 
•The  Beggar's  Oper.a'  was  given,  great 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
piece.  The  song  of  'Black-Eyed  Susan' 
was  called  for,  and  a  disturbance  ensued 
in  .consequence  of  Mr.  Incledon's  declin- 
ing 10  sing  it."  It  was  from  Incledon 
that  Gol.  Newcome  learned  to  sing 
"Wapping  Old  Stairs"  with  flourishes 
ana  roulades  in  the  Cave  of  Harmony, 
when  Capt.  Costigan  grievously  of- 
;«cded  him  by  his  ribald  ditty.  "I  learnt 
!t  from  Incledon,"  the  colonel  said  to 
Cllve;  "I  used  to  slip  out  from  Grey 
Friars  to  hear  him,  heaven  bless  me, 
40  years  ago;  and  I  used  l;o  be  flogged 
afterwards,  iind  served  nie  right,  too. 
Lord!  Lord',  liow  t>ie  time  [lasses!" 

But  "The  Keiigar'.s  Opera"  had  been 
sivon  at  the  John  Street.  Theatie  in  New 
York  in  the  season  of  1773-74  and  at  the 
First  Nassau  ^Jtreet  Theatre  on  Jan.  ll, 
Sial,  and  there  had  been  no  protestation. 
f4.t  the  Nassau  Street  Theatre  the  per- 
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'A..XIH.-  u  one  to  another  throughout 
he  opera.'  Thin  person  was  Mr.  Joan, 
whom  r  believe  to  be  Identtca!  with  the 
American  would-be  Stradivari,  James 
Jnhan;  and  John  Rowe,  th«  genial  mer- 
cIk.  nt-prince  of  Boston,  who  was  among 
lh(  upwards  one-hundred  people."  noted 
in  ids  diary  that  Mr.  Joan  'read  but  In- 
differently, but  sung  In  taste.'  "  The 
opera,  wa.s  performed  at  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  Boston,  on  Jan.  6,' 1796. 
Mon.sieur  Trille  Labarre.  later  Mr.  Van 
Hagen,  was  "the  leader  and  purveyor 
of  read.v-made  arrangements." 

I'rovldenee,  R.  I.,  saw  It  on  April  13, 
179,';  Newport,  R.  I.,  saw  It  on  July  19  of 
the  year  before;  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1787; 
Norfolk,  Va..  in  1796. 

Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "It  should  be 
remomVjcred  that  by  this  time  n739) 
■The  Btggar's  Opera.'  'The  Devil  to 
I'ay,'  'Flo^a'  and  a  host  of  other  bal- 
iad-opera.s  had  come  to  light  abroad; 
and,  as  the  intercourse  between  Lon- 
don &nd  the  Colonies  was  regular,  as 
moreover  the  comedians  probably  had 
drifted  to  America  V,ith  the  tide  of  im- 
migration, and  as  a  pantomime  was 
given  which  necessarily  o?*'**^- 
sic,  there  is-  nothing  to  proVP"'  from 
assuming  that  such  ballad  oi?*^^^  "^^^^ 
performed  at  New  York  fronr  '''■^ 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  probaJ.''*'- 
why  should  operas  not  have  boe-"  ST'^'®" 
in  those  days  at  New  York,  K  ^^^^ 
were  performed  about  the  sam'*  ^''"^ 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  ?" 

Incledon  visited  Boston  in  the  season 
of  ISn-lS.  He  made  his  first  appe4:il°rj"' 
on  Dec.  31,  1S17.    He  did  not  sing  here  in 


'"The  Beggar's  Opera." 


I^formance  was  for  the  benefit  of  Thomas 


1'  .• 


Kean.    "Miss  in  Her  Teens"  was  on  the 
bill:  Mr.  Kean  sang  songs  from  an  ora- 
torio  the  bill  read:  "As  an  additional 
!  attraction  a  harlequin  dance,  a  Clown 
'  dance,  and  a  drunken  peasant,  all  by  a 
I  gentleman  recently  from  London.  iws 
I  gentleman  performed  between  the  acts. 
I    Mr  O  G.  Sonneck  in  his  authoriUtive  | 
i  volume,    "Early    Opera    In  America,' 
isays  that  "The  Beggar's  Opera  was 
'performed  at  the  "theatre  In  Nassau 
1  street"  on  Dec.  3,  16,  1750,  and  on  Jan. 
14,  Feb.  18,  May  13.  1761.    On  Sept.  14, 
>  1752,  at  the  request  of  the  Ancient  and 
i  Honorable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
I  Masons  in   the  new  theatre  at  Upper 
!  Marlborough,    Maryland,   there   was  a 
performance  of  the  opera,  "v.-ith  instru- 
mental music  to  each  air,  given  by  a 
set  of  private  gentlemen."     Mr.  Son- 
neck  adds:  "Tempi  passati!    And  per- 
4  haps  we  should  feel  thankful,  or  can 
I  the  gentle  reader  imagine  Salome  be- 
long entrusted  to  a  set  of  private  gen- . 
tlemen-"'        These     stroUlng  players 
beaded  by  Kean  and  Murray  had  given 
a   performance   of   the   opera  at  An- 
napolis  on    June    22,    1752,    "the  beat 
drawing  card  of  that  age."  "We  ha\-e  to 
look  to  Upper  Marlborough  for  the  place 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  hlstory 
of  opera  in  America,  the  employment  of 
an  orchestra  Is  recorded."    There  were , 
manv  early  performances  in  New  Tork. 
At  one  on  Nov.  19.  1753,  by  a  London 
Company  of  Comedians  the  full  opera 
cast  waa  printed;  that  of  "Damon  and 
PhiUida"  ■  (Sept.    13,    1753)    was   pre-  i 
sumably    the    first    ever    printed    m  i 
America.  ,  , 

In  Philadelphia  in  1766  the  plays  and  I 
operas,  among  them  the  subject  of  our  , 
storv   were  not  acted,  but  "read,    with  , 
"all'the  songs  sung  accompanied  by  In-  , 
strumental  music."     At  Wllllamsburgh, 
Va     in  1768,  "the  muslck  of  the  opera 
(was)  to  he  conducted  by  Mr.  Pelham 
and  others."      Charieston,   S.  C.  saw 
the  opera  in  1774.  . 

On  March  23,  1769.  "the  Beggars 
Opera"  seems  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Boston  "in  vei-y  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  amazingly  clever  Leo- 
poldo  Fregoli  nowadays  renders  grand 
opera"  (Mr.  Sonneck  was  writing  his 
volume  in  1907-08).  "(The  Person  who 
has  read  and  sung  in  most  of  the  great 
towns  in  America'  announced  that  tho 
songs  (of  which  there  are  69)  taIu  be 
sung'  and  further  that  'he  personates  all 
the  characters  and  enters  into  the  dif-- 
ferent   humours,   or  passions,  as  they 


I 


The  Beggar  s  Opera"  was  revived  at  | 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  December,  18.>4, 
when  William  Harrison  took  the  part  j 
of  Macheath  and  Louisa  Pyne  that  of  i 
Polly.     This  company  returned  to  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  April  18Si  when  "The  ' 
Beggar'.s  Opera'  was  again  in  its  repcr- 
tory. 

Gay  and  Pepusch 

The  storj-  of  tho  origin  of  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  has  often  been  told.  Swift 
wrote   to   Pope  In   1716   that  a  set  of 
Quaker  pastorals  might  succeed,  if  otir  i 
friend    Galy    could    fancy    it  ...  or 
what  think  you  of  .a  Newgate  pastoral?" 
Pope  is  reported   by  Spence  as  saying  ■ 
that  Gay  was.  inclined  "to  try  at  such  a 
thing  fof  some   lime,    biit  afterwards 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a 
comedy  on  the  same  plan.   This      what  ' 
gave  rise  to  'The  Beggar's  Opera.'    lie  ' 
began  on  it;   and  when  first  he  men-  . 
tioned  it  to  Swift  the  doctor  did  not . 
mucli  like  the  project.    As  he  carried  it 
on  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of 
us.  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correc- 
tion, or  a  word  or  two  of  advlde,  but 
it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When 
It  was  done  neither  of  us  thought  it 
would  succeed.    We  showed  it  to  Con- 
greve,  who,  after  reading  It  over,  said, 
'It   would    either    take  greatly,   or  be 
damned  confoundly.'    "We  were  all  at 
the  first  night  of  it  in  great  uncertainty 
of  the  event,  till  we  were  very  much 
encouraged  by  overhearing  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  >*,  i 
fay,  'it  will  do— it  must  do.   I  see  it  in  | 
the  eyes  of  them.',.     .   .   He  was  quite, 
right  in  this,  as  usual;  the  good  nature' 
of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and  j 
stronger    every    act   and  ended 
elampr  of  applause."     Pope   wrote  to 
Swift  before  the  performance:  "Whether 
It  succeeds  or  not.  It  will  make  a  great 
noise;  but  whether  of  claps  or  hisses 
I  know  not." 

CoUey  Cibber  rejected  the  opera  for 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  John  Rich  ac- 
cepted it  and  brought  It  out  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Ja,n.  29. 
Its  success  was  great.    It  ran  for  62  ^ 
nights  that  season,  and  32  nights  were 
in  succession.    The  total  sum  realized 
by  these  32  performances  was  £5351,  of 
which  Gay  obtained  £693.  13s.  6d.  for  his 
four  "author's  nights."    It  was  revived 
the   next  season;   in  the  pro-yinces  it 
was  played  In  many  places  for  the  30th 
and  40th  time;  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  50 
times.   It  was  carried  into  Wales,  Scot-  ■ 
land  and  Ireland.    A  company  took  It 
to  Jamaica,   where  It   took   in  about 
$1450  at  the  door  the  first  night.  The 
climate  was  "so  insalubrious  that  with- 
in tlie  space  of  two  months  they  buried 
their  third  Polly,  and  two  of  their  men. 
The  ladies  carried  the  favorite  songs  in 
fans.    Houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.    The  first  Polly,  Lavinia  Pen- 
ton,   otherwise  Mrs.   Beswlck,  married 
the  third  Duke  of  Bolton,  by  whom  she 
had   had  three  sons   before  marriage. 
Dr.    Warton   sat   at   table  with  her, 
"when  her  conversation  was  much  ad- 
mired by  the  first  characters  of  the  age"  , 
and  he  said  that  the  air  "that  saved  ^ 
the  opera"  is  said  irresistibly  to  have 
conquered    the    lover    who  afterwards 
married  her."    Warton  accompanied  thel? 
duke  and  his  mistress  in  a  continental' 
tour,  "that  he  might  be  ready  to  nArry' 
them  the  moment  the  breath  was  <'^t    ,j— i 
of  the  body  of  the  duchess,  who  was,^^^ 
left  dying  in  England."     Lavinia's  pic- 
tu^3  were  engraved  and  sold  in  great 
numbers;  books  of  letters  and  verses  to^^ 
her  were   published:   pamphlets  were 
made  of  her  sayings  and  jests.    "The  ^' 
Life  of  L.  Bcswick.  alias  Fenton,  alia."--^^ 
Pollv    Peachum,"    was    published  aXfff 
\  ,      ,-:  puljlished  an 

i  scene.  Lavinia 

_-irt£ 
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jamlU,  a  viola  o  :unore.  lluie.  ouue, 

double  ba^s.^  Mr.  Austen  P'^V^f 
um-   Svlvia  XeUs.   Po\ly:  Molet  Mar-, 
q,^lta'  Lu%:  Froderic  Ranalon.  .Mac, 

f'The  old  comocly  wa«  revived  in;  N.av 
^  York  by  Arthur  Hopkins  ^^^^^^ J^e  O.  een 

when   the   chiof  parts 
,  0  m  .  .  r  ;t'»,r";n  Tondon^  Messrs.    HeminS.    A\  yn"-  ana  .Mmes. 

Italian  opera  .vas  i.ee  ected  in  L  n^^^^  ,  ji3.itland. 

on  account  of  oay-s  tr.umph  jUhpuga  "^f '\  7^^'"t„,u  there  were  perfor- 
the  statement   that   he  Pl*""^,"?    ,  J'  ^ek  ^ v  a  comic  opera  company  dl- 

Beggars  opera-'  in  mockenr  of^he  lU       n.anccS  b>  ^ 


ad  :u-sL  appeared"  as  an  actress  in  ITJi 
^  Monimia  in  Otway  s    'Orphan."  Bhe 

iiudrew  from  the  stage  after  her  sur- 
.  ss  as  Polly  to  live  with  the  duke,  to 

h'>ni  she  was  married      Aix--les  Bains 

■.l7  She  v  .,  V  in  1754.  , 

J  in  1760.    I'.  i"^'-  ashes. 


ian  is  erroneous.    •  , 

landish  ^as  they  now  call  a)  "P<;ra.  ha. 
been  so  thin  of  late  that  some  have 
called  that  -The  Besgar's  Opeia.  -  Mrs. 
Delany  wrote  in  1729:  '■The  opera  (one 
of  Handel's)  is  too  Eood  lor  the  vile 
taste  of  the  town;  it  is  condemned  neve,. 
I  more  to  appear.  "The  Beggar  s  Opera  R, 
'  and  'Hurlothrumbo'  are  only  worthy  of 

"  •■The  Beggar's  Opera  '  h.is  been  said  to  !? 
mark  "the  beginning  of  that  species  of 
rtran.atlc  satire  which  reached  .ts 
climax  in  Henry  Fieldmg  and  the 
I  Licensing  Act."  Tho  «t!.H'l, 
Mt  as  "the  most  venemous  a'l'-f o' '^^'V 
libel  against  the  Government  that  hath 
appeared  for  many  ycar.'^.  • 
satirical  strokes  upon  Ministers.  Cour- 
tiers, and  great  Men,  in  genera  .  abound 

■  e  ery  Part  of  this  most  lnsol.>nt  Per- 
niance."    Gay'.s  second  part.  V; 

.  prohibited  bv  the  lord  chamberlain 
n  belm;  presented,  after  it  had  been 
sarsed.  Sermons  were  preached 
unst  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  a.s  paving 
..  way  to  thievery  and  ouiiawry  by 

■  -har  Bedford  at  St.  Butolph's,  Ald- 
-^.tc  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Arch- 
M«hop  of  Canterbury,  censured  It  as 
encouraging  to  vice  and  crimes  by  mak 


Vorki  on  Nov.  2S, 


and 


1  scum,  New 

i '^The^  Amileurs  gave  performances  at  j 
Whitney  HaJl.   Brookline.   on  Dec. 
I  17,  1920. 
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I  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley's  Account  of 
1  the  Hamniersmith  Revival 

One  of  BOSV.CU  .S  i^rojectcd  works  wa--; 
;  a  historv  Of  the  controversy  over  ''Tlie  j 
Beggear  s  Opera.  '    The  best  known  of 
'  f^ork^l?e%clU3lli:,did^nt^^ 
;  ^ove.-al  references  to  this  controversy. 
;  Uevnold.?  said  it  afforded  a  proof  how 
^u'f.ngily  peoDle  will  differ  in  opmion 
;iL>out   a"  literary   performance.  Burke 
thought,    it    had    no    merit.  Johnson 
ihou^ht  ver>-  much  the  opposite,  but 
-avl  characteristically:  "Tltere  is  m  it 
.such  a  labc-foctation  of       prino.ples  a* 
'  may  be  Injurious  to*?norSTitv.  Gibbon 
I  suggested  that  it  might  refine  the  nian- 
J  ners    of    highwaymen,    "maUlng.  them 
N  les.^    ferocious,    more    polite-ln  short, 
:  1  more  like  gentlemen."    It  is  notf  wortliy  j 
H  that  the  work  was  half  a  century  old  ■ 
'\  when    these    observations    were  made 
about  1'.    It  had  become  a  classic.  And 


encouraging  to  vice  and  crimes  by  mak-  '  a  cenerations  treated  it  as  a  classic 
mg  a  highwayman  the  hero  and  dismiss- '^Jj^^^^fX  sav.  kept  on  refashioning  it 
tng  him  unpunished.   He  .sa  d  that  gang.  ,      tha    i  sto.  ^.   ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


of  robbers  had  been  multiplied;  that 
"several  street   robbers    confessed  in 
Newgate  that  they  raised  their  courage 
h'  the  Piavhouse  by  t'.io  songs  of  Mac- 
•  ■  ath"    On  the  other  hand.  Swift  at- 
;ed'  a    court    chaplain    who  had 
,  ■eache<l  against  the  opera,  "which  will 
prubablv  do  more  good  than  a  thousand 
^.■rmons  of  so  stupid,  so  injudicious  and 
ppostitute  a  di\ine."    Even  as  late 
1773,  when  15  prisoners  at  the  Old 
..  ley  were  on  one  day  sentenced  to 
.vh    40  to  transportation  and  S  to  a 
i.ippW.  "Sir  John  Fieldlns  informed 
• ,  .  Bench  of  Justices  that  he  had  last 
year  written  to  Mr.  Gariick  concerning 
the    impropriety    of    performing  "The 
Hfggar's  Opera, '^  which  never  was  rep- 


resented withfiw«&  creating  an  additiona 
number  of  real  thieves,"  and  Sir  John 
Kawking,  chairman   of   the  Middlesex 
'.-■■'inch  of  Justices,  wrote  in  ITVii:  "Ra- 
pine and  violence  have  been  gradually 
increasing  ever  since  its  first  represen-j 
tation."  1 
On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Johnson  wrote:  , 
"The  play,  like  many  others,  was  plainly; 
written    only    to    divert,  >  willvout  any 
moral  purpose,  and  is.   therefore,  not 
'..iifcly  to  do  good;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
r-e!ved,  without  more  speculation  than 
life  requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive 
r.f  much  evii.    Highwaymen  and  house- 
ircakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhou.se 
■.-  mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion;  nor 
it  pos.3ible  for  any  one  to  imagine 
nat  he  may  rob  witTi  safety  .because  he 
-es  Mafjheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage." 
rie  said  in  conversation:  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  was  ever  made  a 
[  rogue  by  being  present  at  its  representa- 
r  tion.    At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny 
I  that   it  may  have  some   influence  by  , 
inaking  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar  I 
..lid  in  some  degree  pleasing."    It  would  i 
em  that  the  strongesivobjoction  was 
Lsed  on  political  reasons.  Croker  says 
.  a  note  to  r..ord  Hervey's  "Memoirs": 
-\tasheath,  Lucy  and  Polly  reminded  tlie 
ulic  of  Walpole,  his  lady,  and  'Molly 
kcretf  '•  (his  mistress,  afterwards  his 
;fe). 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  told  Dr. 
Warton  that  Gay  could  play  on  the 
flute,  and  that  this  enabled  him  to 
adapt  happily  some  airs.  The  music  for 
'The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  arranged  by 
Dr.  John  Christopher  Pepuscii  (166T- 
1752).  a  Berliner  by  birth,  who  left  bis 
.tppolfltment  at  the  Prussian  couri 
■Alien  he  was  SO  years  old  because  v.. 
^aw  "an  act  of  savage  ferocity  on  ti 
Dart    of    the    King— the  decapitati 

T>         .1  trial,  of  ail  officer  who  had  ' 
.-ome  words  at  .which  the  barb.i 
J    despot  took  offence."     He  arriv.  a 
tEngland  about  1700.    Ho  married  in 
a    the   famous  singer   Margarita  de 
who  Kronght  him  a  fortune  of 
For  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  he 
-cd    and    scored,    selecting  with 
Judgment,  GS  tunes,  and  ho  com- 
the  overture. 

alteration"  of  the  opera  by  Capt. 
9_  i  .son  was  produced  at  Cove'nt 
en  in  October.  1777.  A  translation 
^French  by  A.  Hallam.  "L'Opera  du 
hix,"  was  played  in  Paris.  There 
eri  revival  at  the  Lyceum,  Londor,. 
o&ly  7.  1S21. 

^km    the  opera    was    revived  i 

IMayfair  and  Arnold  r.enneti 
tt^yric  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  J 
the  "savor  and  gusto"  of  the  on- 
version    were    retained.  Frederic 
'ii    has     provitUd     new  .settings 
songs,  the  versions  taken  from 
inporary     18th    century  editions, 
tunes  that  iiad  been  oiniiud  inj 
i^inies    were    restored.  ICugene 
^na    conducted   a  small   band  ofj 


to  the  taste  of  their  own  time.  The 
vers'on  for  instance,  that  Haz.itt  was 
so  find  of  writing  about  (in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century)  was  a  saxl 
mangling  of  the  original.  Even  so,  it 
;^prfsented  for  Has^Htt  the  high-water 
mark  of  theatrical  enjoyment,  lust  -as 
the  original  did  for  Boswell,  who  said: 
■  No  performance  which  the  theatre  ex- 
hibits delights  me  more."  \ou  cannot 
lake  up  a  volume  of  S.vm  s  corre- 
.spondence  or  Horace  Walpole  s  or  Ar- 
buthnots  wlthO'Jt  meut.ooi  of  Tne 
Beggar's  Opera."  It  even  got  into 
t;n.am.  It  was  the  "H.  M.  S.  Pmafore 
of  tiie  time.  ,  tv,» 

And  that  reminds  me.  As  1  ^a*  t^e 
other  night  at  the  H«inmersmith  Ly  r  e 
listening  to  the  dialogile  between  Peach-  ; 

m  and  Mrs.  Peaclvum  on  the  question 
whether  Polly  wa ^Macheath's  wife  on 
^:;rmistress.  the>t^ng  seemed  st«nge^ 


ly  modern. 


be 


and  not  only  modern  but 
Gilbertian.  il  urn  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  tone,  not  of  the  .sentiment-Gil- 
rt  was  a  verv  Victorian  of  propriety.) 
•peac-hum  is  Gi'lbertian.  "Do  you  think 
vour  mother  and  I  .shoVW  have  hv^d 
^.rm'fortably  ..o  long  t^|;>^-;J,.f-^,,^« 
iV^lehuT  is"  GiVbenlan^'^'-^rfn^u  must 
,e  marked,  could  you  introduce  nobodj- 
■ntb  our  family  but  a  h;gh««:™^" ' , 
Whv    thou  foolish  jade,   thou  wUt  be^ 

Ts  fll-used  and  . '^^'^\Z'\'''^^tn 
if  thou  hadst  married  a  lord!  Again 
I'lf  she  had  ha*T  only  an  '"tngue  w  th 
th.^  fellow  why  the  very  best  families 
ha%  cx.^s-d  and  huddled  up  a  frailty 
if  that  sort  'TIS  marriage,  husband, 
that  make°I  it  a  blemish."    Once  m ore 

;--;r^ad";;;^^t:r'^:ed^- 

'''^.^^r^r.  .alr^dy  in  the 
^^^■^•rTn'liis^itd'"!'"^^^^^ 

;\°'otrn'g  hi       -"-i  ^-'r^^'^'ic 

W hi  voUevs  of  sighs  are  sent  from  the 
wi'ndo;^  of  Holborn.  that  so  co."el^-,  a 

^    ^.'^^r.^r  tr^^^'TV^wtrj^cfrci 

;  n   teirs^    Even    butchers  weep:." 

i  L-S^v'  is  GUbertifn.  When  Machej^h  is 
at  the  "tree,"  her  conunent  is.  There 

Mtv-^.    s;t  the  cl^ancellor  caper-^ 
l^t'e  lirsl  lord  Ringing  about  the 
,  ,ne  of  the  big  front  door.    He  put  a 
nar  nguro  in  unfamiliar  postures. 

-i£y&t-:^ri^^SJS5 

LTufmv  oT   he  lUtlt'  combined  with 
the   burlesque   of  the   treatmem.  that 
delighted  the  London  of  1.2S  a^  it  ae 
UsMcd  the  London  of  a  century  and  a 
haU  later.    At  each  date  -.^^'^J 
;  exi^riment  in  opera   l>°retta  Boswe 
specified  the  attraction  -'f 
ism- "the  real  pictures  of  London  I  fe. 
iohnson  singles  out  the  "novelty  of 

''^nJ^^^^r  umc  that  I  said  someU^ng 
r.iJout  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair^sjjresent  revlv- 

ThT^^^^^oluction  ran  co""""; 
.,u.=:y,  I  think,  for  just  over 
"The  revival  has  been  running  fo^-  '^^ 
•  her'-abouis.  and  when  I  was  present  the 
;'^he;  night,  notwithstanding  the  co^ 
•  stflkc,  the  house  wa..  full.  This  is  a  re 
^arkable  -success,  from  every  point  of 
■  l  iew   For  tlie  original  attraction  of  reaW  > 
Ism  is:  of  course,  no  longer  there.  ^Ve 
,  to  take  it  all  historically.  And  tho 


biztorlcal  accuracy.   Just  as  Gay's  dia- 
logue prompts  you  to  say  "Gilbert,"  so 
Mr.  Lovat  Fraser's  scenery  and  costumes 
prompt  you  to  exclaim  "Hogarth!"  Bv 
the  v/ay.  on  one  of  Hazlltt's  visits  he  re- 
cords the  exclamation  of  an  old  gentl>  - 
man  In  the  pit,  after  the  scuffle  betwe-  n 
Feachum  and  Lockit,  "Hogarth,  byca^^'  ' 
This  was.  no  doubt,  a  tribute  to 
grim,   ugly  squalor  of  that  particular 
scene.   But  the  whole  decor  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  present  affair  are  Hogartii- 
tan— tho  stiff,  fliittened  hoops  of  the  wom- 
1  e>\  the  tatterdemalion  aspect  of  Ma:-  ; 
1  heath's  rabble.  Peachum's  dres^ng-gown 
I  (which,   r  suppose,  is  "docunientary" 
j  Macheath's  scarlet  coat  and  flowing  wig.  . 

Atid  the  dr.:sse3  are  accurately  simple.  , 
I  The  women  wear  plain  stuffs.;  Polly  alone 
'  is  allowed  a  little  Ilnory.  Indeed,  there  is 
an  almost  auster.;  simplicity  atiout  the 
whole  affair.  One  scene,  with  just  the 
alteration  of  a  few  accessories,  serves 
for  Peachum's  house,  ror  a  tavern,  and 
for  Newgate.  There  ts  an  orchestra  of 
five  strings,  a  flute,  an  oboe,  and  a  han)- 
slchor.d.  It  seems  to  nie  that  their  play- 
ing has  the  delicate  charm  of  chamber 
music  rather  than  tiie  pow^er  and  color 
of  orchestral— but  I  must  not  stray  out 
of  my  province. 

Hazlitt  indulged  in  raptures  over  Miss 
.Stephens,  the  first  Polly  he  heard,  and 
never  failed  to  contrast  with  her  her 
!ess  pleasing  successors.     He  had  evi- 
dently lost  hts  heart  to  her — a  somewhat 
susceptible  heart,  if  you  think  of  the 
"Liber     Amori.s."     I     have     no  Miss 
Stephens  to  compare  Miss  Arkandy  with, 
and  can  only  say  the  songstress  is  quite 
sweet  enough  for  my  taste  and  the  ac- 
tress a  charming  little  doll.    Miss  Mar- 
quesita,  the  Lucy,  is  a  good  contract,  a 
voluptuous  termagant.   Boswell  says  of 
Walker,  the  original  Machdath.  that  he 
"acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  grave 
yet  animated  performance  of  it."  Mr. 
Ranalow's  Maciieath  Is  decidedly  more 
grave  than  animated,  is  in  fact  a  little  . 
solemn — long  before  ho  gets  to  the  Con-  | 
demn'd  Hold.    There  Is  an  almost  orien-  ; 
tal  impassiveness  about  him,  something  j 
cf  the  jaded  sultan — which,  after  all  is , 
not    an    inappropriate    suggestion,  sur- 
rounded as  the  poor  man  is  by  hi.s  se- 
raglio of  town  ladies.  j 
Miss  Elsie  tYench  'bravely  makes  a . 
thorough   hag  of   Mr.o.   Peachum;  the] 
Peachum  and  Lockit  of  Mr.  Wynne  and 
Mr.  Kawson  are  properly,  Hogarthianly, 
crapulous;  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell  makes 
a  good,  vociferous  Filch,  leading  with  a 
will  the  fine  drinking  song  "Woman  and 
Wine"  and  the  still  finer  "Let  us  take 
the   road''    <lo   the  tune    of  Handel's 
march  in  "Ulnaldo").   Altogether  a  de- 
licious entertainment;  gay,  despite  tlie 
eolemn  deportment   of  Macheath,  and 
dainty,   despite   the  sordid-  crapule  of 
Newgate,    Yes,  my  final  impression  of 
the  affair  is  one  of  daintiness.  Even 
the  women  of  the  town  are  dainty.  They 
might  almost  be  Dresden  china  shep- 
herdesses (v/hich  would  be  bearing  out 

\ie  original  suggestion  of  a  Newgate 
pastoral  "  very  literally).  For  the  sor- 
did milieu  is  so  remote  from  us  as  to 
have  become  fantastically  unreal;  the 
Peachums  and  the  Lockits  are  no  long- 
er ugly  men.  but  h-ave  been  turned  into 
grotesque  gargoyles;  the  rabble  round 
Tyburn  Tree  has  lived  to  see  a  Russian 
ballet  and  learnt  to  move  in  its  elegant 
ar.abesque3.  It  is  a  Hogarth  retouched 
by  a  Shopperson— or  rather,  to  -speak  by 
the  card,  by  a  Tjovat  Fraser, — London 
rimes,  Nov   10,  1920. 


was'  not"  a  •  'wild;  disUcvclud 
„   breeze,  not  a  whirlwind  of 
pasalon.   One  hopes  to  be  rather  terri- 
fied by  Cleopatra,  and  Miss  Nesbltt  wa* 
too  insistently  charming:  to  be  ever 
terrible.    She  was  charming,  and  she 
was  romantic-if  Pater  was   right  In; 
defining  romance  as  strangeness  with 
beautv    Cleopatra's  death  scene  is  tne. 
very  top  of  romance,  and  Miss  Nesbitt 
was  here  at  her  best."  We  have^neverl 
seen  a  goofe  Cleopatra.  We  missed  Mrs 
James    Brown    Potter's,    which     it  is} 
said,   was   very   funny.  ,  According  to, 
tradition.  Rose  Etylnge  played  the  partj 
effectively.  ^    ^        ,  ah.^i,"' 

On  Feb  17  "The  Garden  of  Allah  i 
celebrated  its  300th  perfonnajice,  "Oius, 
establishing  a  record  never  before 
equalled  in  Uie  entire  history  of  DruiT, 
Lane  Theatre."  i 
No  one  could  call  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  an 
undramatic  writer ;  but  he  has  no  sense 
'of  the  stage,  like  Barrie  and  adnuts  it^i 
At  least  (writes  L.  G.-T.V  he  admitted, 
it  to  me  at  the  Vaudeville  years  ago, 
wlUi  reference  to  the  late  James  Welch s 
.production  of  the  novelist's  "Kipps. 

"Becau.se  vou  find  me  here  at  rehear-, 
:eai  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am  direet- 
'ing  It   or  interfering  in  any  way  -wlUt) 
•the  stage    side    of    the   affairs;  1  am 
simply  an  interested  spectator    of  the, 
book's  transformation  into  a  play."  waSj 
his  modest  confession  to  me.    Then  he| 
added,  with  delightful  frankness,  Iro 
no  dramatist."  The  above  note  provides, 
we  think,  a  pretty  sufficient  reply  to 
many  people  who  have  been  wondering, 
why  Mr  Wells  has  needed  a  collabor- 
ator in  his  driunatization  of  his  book 
"The  Wonderful  Visit,"— London  TntAy 
Chronicle.  

CONCERTS  ur  mci  vyr.jc.ix 

SUNDAV-STmpbon.v  Hall.  3;80  P.  M.  Mmt. 
Crtni.Curcl.    (5ec  special  notice. 

ri>nv.-nlion  HaU,  3:.<i0  V.  M.  People's  S-rm- 
phony  Ovcbeetra,  Mr.  Mollenh»U6r,  coudoctor. 
See  special  notice.  „  -„  „ 

SATUItDAI— STmphony  Tiall,  2:30  P.  M.  Mr. 
Krelsler  rioUnist;  Oarl  Lainaau,  vlanist, 
Beethoven,  Kreiitzer  Sonata;  Bach,  Chaconn*; 
Rimskv-Koreakoff,  Hymn  to  the  Sub;  Debims?- 
HRrtmann  La  KlUe  au  cbeTeui  ip  !,!«: 
Bralims  HocUstcIn,  Valse  A  major:  OiM- 
ado?  Spanish  DaDCa;  Qralngtr.  ainaa*. 
MffU.'  CO  the  Short 


English  Theatre  Notes 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  said  of 
"The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  by  H.  A. 
Vachell  and  J.  C.  Snalth,  produced  at 
^he  Globe  Theatre:  "If  this  play  bore 
the  name  of  an  unknown  author  it  would 
not  have  stood  a  dog's  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance.  It  is  bombastic  and  insincere." 

The  London  Times  said  of  "Mis'  Neli 
o'  New  Orleans''— in  which  Irene  Van- 
brugh   at  the   Duke   of  York's  played 
Mrs.  Fiske's  part:    "This  is  a  play  of 
atmosphere,  and  the  players  know  it— 
and  see  that  you  don't  forget  it.  They 
are    Uquidly   and   melllfluously  Creole. 
Their  Creole  idioms  seem  to  melt  in  the 
mouth.    The  dishes  on  the  table,  they 
tell  you,  are  carefully  prepared  a  la 
Creole.     They  have  colored   people  to 
wait  on  them,  and  colored  people  to  sing 
them  -off.'    The  scene  is  laid  in  an  old 
garden  'on'  St.  Charles  street  in  New 
Orleans,    'i'ou  hear  of  'bayous.'    So  you 
are  fuily  persuaded  to  be  In  Louisiana 
where,  it  appears,  anything  may  hap 
pen."    The  critic  spoke  of  many  details 
In   "this  odd  story,  but  we  need  not 
trouble  about  them  ^because  in  Louisiatia 
i  anything  may  happen;  and  our  main 
,  interest  is  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
liquid,  lisping  Creold  idiom.    At  least 
that  would  be  our  main  interest  if  it 
were  not  that  Aunt  Nelly  is  pla^■ed  by 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  and  played  with 
an  attraction  that  far  surpasses  that  of 
any  atmosphere  and  the  liquid,  lisping 
Creole  idiom." 

Mr.  Walkley  of  the  London  Timgs. 
seeing  a  p£;rforraance  of  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  at  Oxford  by  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic  Society,  assisted 
by  Cathleen  Nesbitt,  said  she  was  a 
good,  not  a  great,  Cleopatra.  "It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
efeat  Cleopatra— even  the  Duse  s  was  a 
comparative  failure — and  I  am  begm- 
"  nlng  to  suspect  that,  like  Mrs  Harris, 
■there  ain't  no  such  a  person.'  "  (ear 
this  misquotation.  Mr.'  Walkley  wa^ 
taken  to  task  by  the  newspapers). 
J^'Jl'ijBS  Nesbitt   struck   t  .•    .h.^   not  im- 


.\n  ailH  i  1,  til,  b  iiiiriution  of  .sliort , 
skirts    anil  artic  le    glorifying  thi' 

"moral  gown"  led    us    to    read  again 
Thomas  Hood's  biographical  sketch  in 
ver.se  of  Miss  Kilmansegg,  her  strange  ^ 
adventures,  her  sad  ending.    It  may  be  i  , 
remembered  that  the  femoral  bone  of 
her  dexter  leg  met  with  a  compound 
fracture  when  she  was  thrown  from  her 
horse.  .Vmputation  followed.  Her  father, 
?lr  Jacob,  in  his  pride  supplied  an  arti 
tidal  l>?g  of  gold.    Slie  appeared  at  ;i 
fancy  ball. 

And  1o!  the  heiress,  ML-^s  Kllmansege, 
With  her  sploiidid,  brilliant,  beautiful  leg. 

In  the  garb  of  a  goddess  olden — 
I.lkfl  chastfl  Dlan.'i  goinK  to  hunt, 
With  a  golden  spear— which,  of  course,  wa  , 
blunt, 

\nO  a  hinlc  loored  up  to  a  gem  In  front 
To  ahow  the  Leg  that  wap  Golden! 
When  she  went  to  the  church  for  her 

wedding  there  was  a  cinish  outside  to  see 

her  alighting  from  her  carriage. 

Prom  the  goldpn  ankle  up  to  the  knee 
j  There  it  was  for  the  mob  to  see! 
I  A  shocking  act  had  It  chanced  to  be 
^      A  crooited  leg  or  skinny; 
,  But  although  a  magnificent  veil  she  wore, 

IRuch  as  never  was  seen  before. 
In  case  of  blushes,  she  blushed  no  more 
Than  George  the  First  on  a  guinea! 
While  we  were  reading  this  delight- 
.  ful  poem  the  postman  brought  this  let- 
ter frftm  a  valued  contributor: 


That  "Moral  Gown" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  Sunday  edition  of  The  Herald  w;i 
made  significant  of  the  waggishness  of 
this  world  of  ours  by  the  picturing  of 
the   interdenominational,  non-diaphan- 
j  ous   "Moral   Gown"   recently   design'  ' 
by  13  clergymen  in  Philadelphia,  pr 
Bumably    with    the    charms    of  t( 
Quaker  maids  and  the  temptations 
et.  Anthony  in  mind. 

Fifteen  men  and  a  .voung  girl's  gown, 

Vo-ho-ho,  nn'l  a  paper  of  pins. 
They  tf^in  rt  it  up  and  they  lieared  it  down. 
Yo-ho-iio,  and  a  piiper  o'  pius. 
It  apears  to  be  the  resultant  of  the 
thought  of  the  15  reverend  men  as  they 
looked  back  on  their  own  personal  ox- 
periences,  and  reactions  and  seems 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.   It  is  state. 1 
that  the  hem  of  the  skirt  is  Ihi  Inches 
from    the   ground    as    the  established 
danger  line.  This  would  seem  to  denote 
a  Christian  spirit   of   compromise  be- 
tween   the   radical    Left   confident  of 
ability  to  resist  the  allure  of  the  even 
g  Inches  of  ankle,  and  the  weaker  spirit 
of  the  Right  clinging  to  the  greater 
'  security  reposing  in  the  lesser  curve  of 
seven. 

And  yet  with  all  the  pondering.<!  an''. 
weighings  of  their  powers  of  reslstan.  - 
how  much  more,  normal  the  philosopl;: 
of  the  London  busman  to  whom  let-'s 
'  had  become  no  treat.  To  him  in  li. 
day's  work  all  things  had  beconi. 
known,  all  mystery  h.ad  departed.  He 
knew  that  even  the  Queen  of  Spain 
must  have  legs.  No  worship- •  t''i 
silken  en  If  was  he.    The  ' 


>'  111  '  ladiliT  111  deiiiucrulii:  eciiiulliy 
'"  Hi,,  flashltigr  Riiklea  of  tho  Oalety 
Ho  had  come  to  harbor  «nd  wa»  «t 

■  II  c.'innot  follow  such  a  mnster  to 
lii'iKlits,  nor  may  one  say  of  «ueh 
"-■•^  ihut  famllliirlty  broods  oo-itempi. 
lino  (loos  not  havn  to  ooniiuot  a. 
I'm  bus   to  loarn  that  It  l3  that 

I  li  Is  beyond  the  hill  to  the  eye  un- 

II  which  leads  to  unrest  In  th«  Im- 
uiJrinativo  and  adventurous. 

My  recent  reference  to  the  Gaiety  > 
in  leads  to  reminiscence  on  this  text, 
ilnco  upon  a  time  a  certain  one  of 
these.  Letty  I^lnd  by  name,  came  danc- 
intr  acrohis  the  Atlantic  Into  the  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  that  period  whom  Har- 
vard DolloRc  was  seeking  to  eduente. 
With  hor  arrival  It  was  all  off.  When 
sho  danced  sho  wore  anUIe-length 
.skirts,  covering  foaming  billows  of  lace 
petticoats,  against  which  gleamed  the 
most  2:racoful  black  silken  ankles  the 
world  has  ever  gasied  upon  before  or 
alnco.  After  the  Ilrat  night's  perform- 
ance there  was  Just  one  thlflg  which 
Hai-vard  College  as  i  an  Institution 
wished  to  learn:  Did  she  or  did  she 
not  wenr  a  Jewelled  garter  above  bel- 
ief t  knee?  Even  to  this  day  tlicro  are 
two  schools  of  opinion  as  to  this  ques-  ' 
tion. 

After  her  departure,  the  college  hav- 
ing mourned,  betook  itself  to  what 
might  offer  in  the  accustomed  Amazons 
and  "Assolutas,"  and  with  all  knowl- 
edge set  before  it  remained  Indifferent 
after  the  Harvard  and  human  manner. 

So  did  the  young  men  of  that  day 
learn  of  Letty  something  which  all  the 
professors  and  the  visiting  clergy  could 
not  have  taught  them. 

As  an  offset  to  the  Moral  Gown,  the 
Sunday  editor  of  Tho  Herald  displayed 
with  diabolical  purpose  the  fur-trimnied 
bathing  suit  of  :i  most  pleasing  young 
person  at  Palm  Beach.  At  first  glance 
one  wondered  if  there  were  hickory 
inibs  among  the  palms  of  that  resort. 
Her  name  was  Hull,  sparred  like  a 
clipper  but  no  lightly  rigged  as  to  be 
wholly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

ABEL  ADAMS, 

Amherst,  N.  H.  | 

There  was  no  questioning  In  the  case  I 
of  Mis9  Kilmansegg  at  the  ball.— Ed.  | 


I'tinuncLory  rather  than  spotanooii.s 
-ifter  many  of  the  numbers.  "Tho 
W  ren,"  by  Benedict,  with  Mule  obbligafo, 
which  was  tho  third  number,  was  the 
iirst  to  receive  an  encore. 

Mr.  Berenguer  played  two  solos,  the 
s<cond,  "Autumn  Leaves  Awhirl,"  by 
■^.'imuels.  being  received  by  tho  audience 
with  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  charming 
ind  rollicking  bit  of  harmony,  with  an 
underlying  tenderness. 
,J"  part  of  the  program  Mme.  | 

'.nlU-Curci    King    from    ISth  century' 
I  ioce.s  and  tho  mad  scene  from  "Lucia," 
.iccompanlcd   by  JJr.   Befenguer.  The 
-:inR'M-  .ndcled  "Homo,  Sweet  Home,"  at 
'  i^'sn  of  the  program. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Call  the  Doc- 
tor," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Jean 
Archibald. 

This  comedy  was  produced  in  Toronto 
on  August  11.  1019  by  Edward  II.  Roblos" 
stock  company.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Belasco  wished  to  see 
the  play.  Ho  saw  It.  accepted  it,  and 
brought  it  out  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
Ashury  Park,  N.  J._  on  August  Ifi,  1920. 
New  York  saw  the  play  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  on  August  Zi.  The  caet  has 
been  the  same  since  the  performance 
at  Asbiiry  Park: 

rudl<-y  TownMud  iPhtUp  Merirale 

H.nvard  Mowlira.y  William  Moirla 

JiKlge  riiomas  John  Amoi-r 

Joan  IJoeriiie  jinet  Boecbpr 

Cntlierlne   Mowbray  Charlotte  Wolkor 

loS-.Ma  rl  Pania   Ma  rInofT 

Alloc  Sponcer. .  ..i  Jatip  Houston  , 

lsal*l  rhomns  ^  iMra.  Tom  Ws» 

Harriet  Laua   Barbara  Mlitoo 

^^'l""  Re.i  Martin 


Anil  tier  Jewelled  K.irter?  O  sin!  0  sliame'  f 
r..(-t  iPrlilc  antl  Vanltj'  l)f,ir  l:l»e  blame.  / 
That  biiogrs  snicli  blots  on  fvmalo  famol 
Hnt  to  be  a  true  iccoid*r. 

Hesiileo  Its  tlilii,  transivirent  stuff 
Tb.>  timlo  V.  ,1       .1  ,,,,it.,  .-nous-b 

ToTii.  ,  ()i-(lp.r 


t: 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  16TH  CONCERT] 

Program  Provided  by  Director  Mol- 
lenhauer  Wins  Warm  Plaudits 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Emll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its 
I6th  concert  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
(""onventlon  Hall.  Guilym  Miles,  bari- 
tone, was  the  assisting  artist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Vo'Pdll,  (wef  t\ire  "La  Form  ile-I  De.<!tlTi<>." 
I...WTKVIV11II0,  pmlogiio  "I  rafflloel,"  Mr.  llijc« 
l>i(  liaikxi,wRk.T.  "Itwllan  Oapriotf."  op.  45.  Buizl- 
1  cocta.  "Gloria  a  'He,"  Mr.  .Vlles.  Rosslal. 
..verlure,  ••William  TeU." 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  again  evidenced  the 
l  atholicity  of  his  taste  as  a  program- 
maJser,  this  time  presenting  the  music 
if  the  theatre.    It  was  the  dsy  of  the 
I'rassee,  particularly,  and  royally  they 
ro.<;e  to  It.    Among  the  horns,  Mr  De 
Veso.  and  Mr.   Rosenbaum.  especially 
and  In  the  trumpet  division  Mr.  Brown 
by  his  solo  for  coi-net  a  piston    in  the 
T.schaikowsky     number,  demonstraten 
ihoroughly  muslcianly  qualities.  How- 
r  other  audiences  may  have  treated ■ 
(he   ■•Italian   Caprice,"  yesterday's  ap- 
Dl.iiided  in.sistently,  until  the  orchestra 
IMP  and  acknowledged  the  compliment 
Mr.  Miles  is  more  at  home  in  oratorio 
(hun  in  opera  and  although  the  audience 
compelled  an  encore  to  the  "Pagliaccl- 
prologue,  Mr.  Miles  singing  the  familiar 
Mother  f**    \tir..i'  '.^p  m  


the 
ll  sang 


Mine'  ',f  Tours,  it  was  in 
Buzzl-Peccia    number,    wh^'-h  ho 
in    English,  and   the  Beethoven' 
L  Creation,  •  given  as  a  second  encore  ' 
||at    he    distinguished    himeslf  Hi^i 


udth  of  tone  and  his  articulation  were 
alike  worthy  of  praise. 

For  the  mil  concert,  next  Sund.ay 
aueriioon  Car  Webster,  violoncellist 
will  be  tho  assisting  artist,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  compriy«  Schubert's  "Ro«^ 
niunile"  overture.  Snlnt-Saens's  concerto 
v"'  -'"'o;iv7'  Beethove„-«  symphony 
iho  given  """""  '^"""'•'^  t°| 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI 

IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 
Audience  Fills  Seats,  Platform  and 
Standing  Room 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave'  a  concert  in 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
fore an  audience  that  filled  the  seats 
fi  e  platform  and  all  available  .standing 
m.  She  was  assisted  -by  Manuel 
-crengruer.  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels, 

;:'nist. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  seemed  to  have  a 
||.  difficulty  with  her  highest  notes, 
'    "  •   '  Mie  usual  per- 
The  program. 


It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  how 
much  the  play  was  doctored  by  Mr, 
Belasco,  who,  it  he  was  not  summoned 
to  give  vitality,  certainly  took  a  pro- 
fessional interest  In  the  comedy, 
diagnosed  the  case  and  nursed  the 
patient  for  a  year  until  it  was  thought 
there  could  safely  be  an  appearance  be- 
fore an  American  public.  The  old  ma- 
terial is  freshly  worked.  The  older  the 
fish,  the  piquanter  the  sauce;  the  more  ■ 
attentive  and  persausive  the  host  and 
the  waiters.  Mr.  Belasco  jprovided 
charming  settings,  looked  carefully 
after  the  lighting  and  selected  an  ex- 
cellent company. 

wife  thinks  that  her  husband  is  ne- 
glecting her.  She  loves  him  in  her  senti- 
mental way;  but  she  expect.s  him  to  be 
as  fervent  in  his  courtship,  although  she  ' 
does  not  dress  herself  so  enticingly  as 
in  the  days  when  she  consciously  or  un- 
consciously appealed  to  the  male.  She 
invites  to  her  house  an  attractive  woman 
who  has  advertised  herself  as  a  doctor^ 
tliat  treats  domestic  misunderstandings. 
This  doctor  is  introduced  as  an  M.  D.. 
^n  old  .schoolmate^  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
pie  complicatfons  that  arise  ;  calls  from 
the  sick  in  the  neighborhood  ;  misunder- 
standings through  which  the  woman's 
native  wit  set-ves  her.  A  young  lawyer 
!falls  in  love  with  her.  Meanwhile  the 
(husband^  is  found  to  be  philandering 
[With  the  heart-breaking  Miss  Spencer.  I< 
The  doctor  finally  advises  the  wife  to 
I  leave  her  home  for  a  joyous  sojourn  in 
New  York.  There  is  talk  of  a  divorce; 
that  is,  the  husband  engages  the  young 
laviTer  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Read- 
ing accounts  of  her  goings  on.  accounts 
furnished  the  newspapers  by  the  doctor,, 
who  reminds  one  of  the  "Agent  of  Effi-;  ' 
ciency,"  the  husband  is  jealous.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  ending,  for  the  motive  : 
and  the  situations  are  all  familiar.  Other 
characters  are  introduced:  tlie  wife  of, 
Judge  Thomas ;  a  Hungarian  artist,  who 
is  tricked  into  exposing  Mowbray's  inter- 
est in  Miss  Spencer,  and  the  maid  Nellie, 
who  is  wholly  superfluous,  and  with  her 
telephone  and  unseen  lover  consumes 
valuable  time. 

T)ie  comedians 'act  in  comedy  sipirit 
a  play  that  is  a  thinly  disgui.sed  farce; 
all  except  Miss  "Walker,  who.  appreciat- ' 
in?-  the  nature  of  the  piece,  suggests  it: 
adroitly  without  undue  emphasis.  Only 
in  the  last  act  does  she  frankly  act 
farcically,  where  the  play  is  as  frankly 
a  farce.  The  gradual  change  from  a 
rather  foolisli,  weeping  wife  into  a 
woman  that,  under  the  doctor's  guilance, 
begins  to  unders'tand  men  and  how  they 
can  be  held  in  aubjection,  and  finally 
makes  herself  irresistible  and  indls- 
pen.';ablS,  was  skilfully  portrayed.  It 
was  a  thoughtfully  conceived,  admir- 
ably corttrived  performance,  one  that 
was  curried  out  platislbly-  and  with 
Gallic  finesse. 

Miss   Beech  er    has    a   less  complex 
part;   one  that  almost   plays  itself,  if 
the  actress  has  the  gift  of  fr'eighting  't 
the  lines  with  meaning.    Miss  Beecher  ,1 
delivered     the     lines     incisively;     her  ■ 
momentary  confusion  when  herprofes- 
sion  was  mistaken,  her  quiclc  recovery, 
her  parry  and  thrust  in  the  scenes  with 
Townsend  the  lawyer,  her  facial  play, 
all  gave  interest  and  life  to  the  part. 
The   oilier  comodians  joined   in  put- 
ting flesh  on  the  old,  dry  bones  of  the  ; 
play.    Mr.  Morris  gave  a  capital  por-  |ij 
trayal  of  the  easy-going  husband,  flat- 
tered  by  Miss  Spencer,  but  enamored 
ae;iln  of  his  wife  as  soon  as  she  was 
*-«t<r- - -If- -    —  • 


rather  angular  In  maiiiicr.    The  part  i  i 
tho    tlory    little    portrait    painter  w.is 
played  w-lth  gusto  and  abandon  by  Ml.s.s 
Marlnoff.  slnffularly  attractive  In  exotic; 
way.     One  of   the   best  scenes  in  the 
cotnedy  is  that  In  which  the  doctor  and  ' 
her  palii-nt  outwit  Miss   Spencer,  and 
here  Mis^  Huston  shone  with  her  co- 
mates.   Miss  Wise  was  funny  in  an  old-' 
fa.shloned    part.     An    audience  which 
niled   the    theatre   In   every   part  was 
greatly  amused. 


M.rr  i,nM  i  for 

L.ii'  l.li.rd  time;  MogBi'!  'J'l  ;,  '.f,  i:uvliig 
been  divorced,  has  married  again.  Tliere 
I'Je  always  inansrcrs  and  promolloiis  In 
tiin  world  of  art]  say  rather,  there's  a 
constajit  moving  up  one  seat,  as  la  a 
round  game  cxt  a  village  party^ 
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Our  Lltcrachure 

!\n  the  World  We^B: 
I  read  in  a  ston"  b.v  Eleanor  HalloweJl 

Abbott  411    the   LacMca    Home  Journal 

that  the  liero  "toasted  hia  eyes  on  the 
f  v/ood  cmbej-s":  u  delicious  lajiguor  re- 

Hulted.  lent'  this  a  now  dish? 
I  This  reminds  me.  A  friend  of  mine 
i  v,'aj»  given  a  etory  to  Illustrate  by  a 
1  .supertintendent  of  lUu.'itratlon,  The 
imurkod  passage  was:  "She  tlu-eiw  heir 
Icyos  on  the  floor."  Hu  went  to  the 
jsuperlntendent  and  askcxl!  "Say,  do  you 
Iwant  those  eyes  rolWng  orcmrui  on  the 

floor,  or  up  against  Oie  mopboard?" 
,    Boaton.       EDMUND  H.  GARRETT. 


,  War  and  Peace 

Afl  tlie  World  'Wags: 

Those  who  found  their  faith  on  the 
sentiments  of  tlie  axiom  of  Wendell 
Phillips:  "Place  if  possible,  but  Justice 
alwa,y8,"  and  believe  In  the  gage  of 
battle  as  a  necessary  occasional  resort, 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
need  of  any  such  ultimatum  are  alike 
bound  to  envisage  the  condition  which 
must  accompany  war  between  grreat 
nations  today.  With  aerial  and  chem- 
ical attack,  one  or  both  contending 
powers  could  be  overwhelmed  in  a  few 
days  or  have  Us  great  cities  reduced 
to  piles  of  wreokage,  their  Inhabitants 
exterminated,  and  wide  productive 
areas  converted  to  a  wilderness.  In 
the  name  of  God,  let  the  Insensate 
vociferation  for  a  ne'w  war  be  silenced! 

Boston.  BR'VrtNG  WlNSliOW. 


The  Medicinal  Toad 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  lias  kindly  fur- 
nished u.s  with  further  information 
about  the  toad,  sending  us  notes  taken 
by  liini  for  the  section,  "Man,  a  Gar- 
dener, "  of  his  colossal  work:  "Man  as 
a  Political  and  Social  Beast."  (Ele- 
phant folio;  sold  only  by  su'bscription.) 

Dried  toads  worn  under  the  armpits 
are  amulets  against  plague  and  poison. 
Quei-y:    Would   they   be   efficacious  in 
cases  of  sle^ping  sickness  or  poisoning 
by  homo-brews?    In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  when  the  plagTie  rag'ed,  pru- 
dent  men    and.   women   carried  ahout 
Ihem  the  powder  ol  a  toad,  or  a  live 
load  in  a  box.    A  toad  in  a  little  bag  1 
hung  about  the  neck  of  a  horse  will 
cure  him  -of  the  farcy.    George  'Thorn-  | 
son,        D.,  who  wrote  several  learned  1 
treatises   in    the    17th    century,     -was  | 
stricken  witti  the  plague  in  1665.    He  ; 
hung  a  big  dried  toad  ahout  his  neck:  | 
it  became  too  turaiilfed,  distended  "a?  it 
were  blown  up"  with  the  poison  it  ex- 
tracted   from    his.    Thomson's,    body,  < 
••that  it  was  an  object  of  wonder  to 
those  that  beheld  it."   Thomson  experi- 
mented in  vai-ious  ways  with  the  toad:' 
■'It    is   observed    that   tho   Bufo   Is  a; 
I  Creature  as  extreamly  fearful,  that  if 
you  take  the  advantage  to  look  upon  it' 
with  a  firmly  fixed  intentive  eye  for  a' 
quarter    o(    an    hour,   there  being  no 
avoidance  of  your  countenance,  it  will, 
shortly  dye  with  vei-y  terrcur.  as  I  have 
tryed."     See    Thomson's  "Loimotomia, 
or  tlie  Pest  Anatomized,"  which  should  \ 
ije  in  every  public  library,  within  reaich  ; 
of  all.  ' 

It  ha.3  beerv  known  for  cen.turies  that  ' 
a  toad  buriled  in  a  new  earthem  vessel  , 
in  the  middle  of  a  field  will  keep  storms 
from    damaging    tlie    crops.  Arabian 
W'omen    wlohing    to     become     mothers  | 
fiave   worn   necklaces    ot   silver  toads, 
l-'erhaps  it  i^s  not  commoiily  known  that 
the  toad  and  the  lark  exchanged  eyes.  1 


Vulgar  Errors 

Jlr,  Johnson's  notes  include  nmny  ref- 
erences to  the  association  of  the  toad 
with  poisonings,  witchcraft  and  Satan-- 
worship.  There  are  the  expected  quota- 
tions   from    Shakespeare    and  Milton; 
the  poem  of  Lovelace  describing  a  duel 
between  a  toad  and  a  spider;  Juvenal's 
pkiure  of  the  Roman  matron  mingling 
toad's  poison  with  the  mellow  wine  of 
i/ales  for  her  thirsty  husband;  and  in 
"another    satire    Juvenal    saying  that 
>  TJlytemnestras  grew  in  evei-y  street  of 
lome,  but  they  did  not  wield  a  blunt 
r|s-jngling  axe  with  both  hands:  "Now- 
e  feat  is  done  by  the  subtle  lungs  of 
r      red  toad." 

lie  ■  Italians   wishing   to   harm  one, 
[.  a  black  cat,  skin  it,  rub  the  skin 
a  fine  powder,  then  mix  with  it  pul- 
[ized     horse-scrapings     and  pepper 
I  h    earth    over    which    a    toad  has 
'ised.     While   they    take'  this  earth 
m  under  the  toad  they  say: 
'Toad,  all  poison,  from  thy  birtli) 
ihed  thy  poison  on  this  earth! 
Ii\-e  Tiift  of  tliy  poison  some, 
ilhat  1  may  bear  it  to  my  home." 
^hey  put  the  mess  in  a  small  bag,  and 
>:inK  '.t.^b,a;nt  a  horrid 


al.if)  r.iiliuji  11  -H..  ..f  Ihe  liati.'l  <j;i.  .  i.  . 
them  to  tho  left  leg  ot  a  toad  and  pui 
hint  into  a  covered  pot.  As  it  Buffer.", 
tlvo  man  will  suffer;  when  It  dies,  he  will 

'"''►  ,  .  ' 

Sometimes    a    beautiful    princess  if 

transformed  Into  a  huge  toad  that  can 
talk.  If  a  man  has  the  cr.uraRe  to  pro- 
pose niarriaBC.  the  toad  is  changed 
forthwith  into  a  woman  of  wondrous 
beauty  and  their  llf^  !»  one  of  th. 
utmost  felicity.  Nor  is  it  necessarily 
tnii.  that  all  toads  are  servants  ol 
Salan.  Sonle  are.  no  doubt,  slnnors 
undergoing  penance  for  evil  d.!i-ds  donr- 
in  their  human  form  or  men  and  women 
who,  having  vowed  to  go  on  pilgrlmageH. 
died  with  the  vows  unfulfilled.  | 
On  the  evenin^.before  feast  days  in 
the  Church  ot  Samt  Michael  at  Schwatz, 
when  no  ono  was  present,  a  huge  toad 
crawled  before  the  altar,  knelt  and 
prayed,  weeping  bitterly.  This  was  be- 
fore the  great  war. 

Plain  *Mr." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  .Archibald  Henderson  luis  the  en- 
closed cryptograph  in  his  book  on  Shaw. 
It  strikes  me  as  very  ingenious,  and  not 
as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  could  use  it  In  your  column 
sometime  when  tho  Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy  was  at  the  front.  My  solu- 
tion of  it  is  that  Shakespeare  was  -i 
theosoiphist— I  believe  some  have  identi- 
lled  themselves  aa  hi-storlc  personages 
ia  previous  incarnations?  Shakespeare 
went  them  one  better  and  put  himself  on 
record,  knowing  who  he  w^  to  be  in  a 
future  incarnation. 

If  you  will  permit  a  criticism:  The 
other  day  you  had  occa-slon  to  add  a 
note  to  a  contribution  from  Arthur  Gor- 
don Webster,  and  referred  to  him  as 
Mr.  Webster.  Now  this  gentleman  has 
mentioned  himself  in  your  column  as 
the  possessor  of  numerous  honorific 
titles;  furthermore,  I  have  been  a  guesr 
on  two  or  three  occasions  at  meetings 
of  a  society  to  which  he  Is  a  fellow.  I 
have  heard  him  speak,  I  have  1>een 
much  impressed.  I  wish  to  as_k:  if  it  is 
good  form  in  speaking  of  a  man  of  hiis 
importance  as  plain  "mister"? 

G.  S.  W.  K.  _ 

There  is  no  title  so  dignified  as  "Mr." 
There  is  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample. Learned  and  scientific  societies 
colleges  and  universities  in  Europe 
Airope  and  Orope  have  bestowed  on  hlrr 
all  manner  of  honorary  degrees  and  rib 
oned  gewgaws,  but  he  prefers  to  b< 
known  as  "Mr."  and  scorns  the  foolist 
"Esq." 


A  Cryptograph 

The  conclusive  cryptograpixic  proo 
that  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  the  plays  usu 
ally  attributed  to  Shakespeare— discov- 
ered by  Mr.  S.  T.  James  of  Leeds 
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i  BEGGAR'S  OPERA 

Thous-h    the    Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
may  be  cursed  with  an  unfailing- 
determination  to  find  a  moral,  as  its 
critics  have  so  often  said,  Hazlitt 
himself,  for  all  that  he  once  found 
„   moral    in    the    Beggar's  Opera, 
might  well  have  merely  enjoyed,  an-l 
let  morals  fly  round  with  the  whirl- 
ing leaves  of  fall,  had  he  attended 
the  perfoi-mance  in  Jordan  Hall  last  1 
evening,  given  by  The  Amateurs  for  1 
the  benefit  of  the  Copley  Society  | 
Building  fund.  i 

For  hfere  was  the^  delight  in  life,  fh 
passing  of  time  in  kissing,  as  Dian 
Trapes  recommended.  Here  was  ■i'  '' 
exrinisile  rhvthm  of  the  older  modes  i- 
rinnrlng.  the  fine  pattern  ot  pironetiins 
fl!?iii-e.s.  the  feeling,  thrcugh  tho  whole 
opera,  of  English  blithe  good  humor  and 
heartiness.  One  can  understand,  after  _ 
listening  to  this  opera,  why  the  English 
have  held  surh  sway  in  the  world  these 
many  centuries.  For  the  whole  spirit 
of  tlie  piece  has  much  bottom,  believes  ,' 
in  good  strong  ale.  and  yet  is  fille<l 
with  1be  deliu'bt  of  spring  sunshine  un-i-. 
i  der  English  naks. 

j       Haunting  Sadness  of  Music 

\    All  the  original  political  Innuendo  of 
(the  opera  is  of  course  lost  on  modern 
ears,  even  if  these  sections  are  not  en-' 
tirely  cut.    That  (he  opera  may  have 
been   an    attempt    to    ridicule  Italian^ 
opera    might    easily    not    occur    to '  a 
listener,  and,  if  it  occurred,  he  might^f]] 
disbelieve   that    Gay    more   than  ii3ad«- 
tho    form    to    create    added    fun  and, 
ardor  for  lii«  work. 

To  any  ear  of  today  the  opera  must 
seem  niarvelously  economical  of  means, 
I  used  as  we  are  to  the  gorgeous  ex- 
travagance and  unlimited  devices  of  our 
musical  comedies.    Surely  at  last  even- 
lina's  performance  the  setting,  so  skMI 
fully   made    by    the  members 
^.'---''nnol  j>f    tho    Museum    of  FiT 
~«   ■rlr'unn^A^  _      ^   / 


;,  ,  \c'\  large  clmrr        ,      -         '  " :•  -i nd 
i  easy  adjustment  tliiil  reiieved  the  audl- 
■r  ence  of  the  dfiscrt  wastes  of  many  playff, 
fc    One   wonders   why   the   piece  shouU 
i-f-nd  liiin  out  Into  the  evening:  so  fillei! 
'  with    delisht    and    the    deshe  to  sins 
-    •  when  much  of  Uio  muslo  is  fllle^ 


a  haunting  sadness,  an  exqulsl  e 
melancholy.  He  perhaps  finds  repb 
in  the  fundamentally  Pa--'«<"-f 
of  the  opera.  It  seems  almost  >'  f';^'. 
the  score  of  a  lovely  Pastota  ^  gnn. 
stained  hand  had  smudged  with  much 
fleshy  heartine-ss  and  Bood  cheer  han^ 
ing  on  a  plot  with  ^Phlthets  of  vul 
garity.  but  without  dim-n'ns  the  beautj 
Lid   the  ?race  beneath  sufflclentl>  to 

'^'ir  Why.  Oh  why,  did  Ha^m  f •  ^ 
obliged    to   fmd    a    mora<l?  One 
?ma|lne  small  boys  of  Gay's  t.m 
they  saw  the  opera,  being  'ef^"  " 
on  lives  of  desperate  means  such  as  the 
moving  pictures   lure    to   today.  But 
what  person,   come  to  years  of  even 
sUght^  discretion,  could  do  more  than 

'"l.ast  evening's  performance  was  quite 
delightful.    Capt.  Macheath.  .J^e  v,  lam 
and  hero,  sang  and  acted  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  person  of  Mr.  Hugh  ToT^ne. 
i^ss  Elsie  W.nsor  Bird  as  Mrs.  Peachum 
was  delightful,  especially  when  slightly 
stage-tipsy.    Polly  Peachum  s  sad  plight 
I  ^^one'^of  several  wives  of  Macheath 
pathetically  and  charmingly 
Mrs,  Edward  Massey,  sang  and  spoke 
her  desires  and  her  regrets.    &o  I.ucy 
iTockit  gave  another  view  of  feminine ' 
.  pUght    as    interpreted    with    spirit    by  , 
I  Mrs.  G.  Loring  Tobey.  Jr.  , 
■    The  scene  in  which  the  members  of  . 
Macheath's  gang  sing  of  taking  to  the  i 
rr.,d  would  have  fired  the  brain  of  the 
.>L   home-loving   youth.     The  three- 
nered    dlalog^.e.   snuff   taking    and  I 
splracv  held  by  Peadium.  Locklt  aiid  ; 
,„a  Trapes  that  resolved  Itself  Into, 
,re  and  song  and  finally  into  triumph 
Diana  on  the  one  hand,  sparkling  y 
,ved  bv  Miss  Emily  Hale,  and  Into 
ml  triumph  for  Peachum  and  I'^cK't. 
vved  bv  Ml  .  E.  Irving  LKJCke  and  Mr. 
iward  Massey.  respectively,  must  have 
oved  the  most  unresponsive.   The  final 
fne  of  dance  and  solution  left  the 
dlence  plea,=.ert  and  thrilled.  Surelv 
.9  Copley  Society's  building  fund  1-^ 
•  re  In  good  hands 


■iVjVIAI.  TlIEATRli-;- ii.^t.  I"-  - 
ance  in  Boston  of  George  White's 
■  Scandals  of  1320."  a  musical  revue  in 
,  two  acts  and  19  scenes.  Book  by  Andy 
,Rice  and  George  AVhite;  music  hy 
i  George  Gershwin;  lyrics  by  Arthur 
:.j  Jackson.  Alfred  Newman  conducted. 
•1  The  performers  appeared  now  in  this. 
1  now  in  that  scene.  The  principals  pals 
ijr-ere  George  White.  Ann  Pennington, 
t  I  La  Sylphe,  E.nel  Delmar.  Frances  Arms, 
(Christine  Welford.  Myra  CuUen,  ^  er.- 
'Colhurn.  Sascha  Beaumont,  Anna  Green, 
1  Ruth  Grey.  Lou  Holtr.,  Lester  A  len. 
c-.eorge  Bickol,  George  Rock^yell,  Lloy 


.TDRP-     THEATRE-"Twin  Berts, 
■.e  rthree  acts  hy  Margaret  May.= 
. 'd  Salisburj'  Fields.   The  cast. 


.Toseph  CrehaTi 
...Zaina  Curzo" 
R.  11.   D'Aiijel"  j. 
■  ■ .  .  .Bennett    Finn  . 
'  .callie  Van  Vliet 
Antoinette  R^^hte 
Bess  Staffoid 


;uTy  Hawliiiis. 
iinche  Hawkins 

-!ior  Monti  

ircw  Larkn^... 
lajida  Davis.  . . 
nora  Monti.... 

i^he 'fad  for  bedroom  farces  has  hap 
,y  come  and  ^one^  And  yet  U  Is^pe^- 
IPS  opportune  that  tne  lan-c 
TJor.    to    propagate    such  fancy, 
.ould  return  for  a  brief  -^^^^-"^j; 
.r  thus  alone  can  it  ren-.lnd  an  all  too 
orgetful  public  tW  much  ^"^^""''^ 
.,.y      had  in  a  bedrooTT..   "T^-'"  ^^f^ 
ndeed  is  quite  remarkable  In  the  man- 
„„r  in  Which  it  draws  a  rich  harvest  of 

I laughs  with  never  a  su.splcion  of  sJ-la- 
,       %r  4t  last  night  s  performance  a  . 
clous  wit.  At  '    llhiip  the  au-l 

patient  audience  walled  while     n  j 
ihors  planted  and  prepared  «f  ?f  .r^.;,^.. » 
_        sary  preparations,  ."f  ^J^^^^^^  Throu 

^r^^^fof  bnnTman's  buff,  fi-^rtin.  , 

1  ded  bedroom  of  the  ""t  too  soph-s 
■-f»d  Blanche.    Needless  to  add.  the, 
I  kn^wmg^vivs  follow  with  eagle 
'  and  furrowed  brow  their  wayward 
'  oands     And  "then  the  fun  begins^  j 
^  ^mcicnt  and  affable  maid,  Norah  by, 
at  "  adds  much  to  the  easily  found 
^  re    easily    enjojfed,    farcerles  that, 

la'st  nisht's  audience  discovered  ready, 
.'e  for  long  continued   '^"K^;  f  f^t 
accordingly.  But  one  wonders  if. 

S'^'L-saw  and  liked  the  quiet  humors  ot 
1  Joseph  Crehan,  who  Played  the  part  of 
:  U^'  wearv  Mr.  Hawkins.   Tt  was  pleased 
5    y  7he  demure  Blanche         P''''^^  f t' 
i  Zaina  Curzon.    But  it  welcomed  the , 
-ile  drolleries  of  S.^-nora  Mont.  ^An 
mette  Rochtc)  and  Nora  (B^^^  /'V^; 
,,,rm      Maid    and    lady    were    ot  the 
nphlsticated,     hard-boiled  t>P^- 
.-oi  ah  made  a  more  notable  hit,  perhap.^, 
'.  cause  Miss  Kochte  tended   to  over-, 
,4y  her  part.    R.  M.  DAngelo  made 
',n  "amusing  If  somewhat  pugilistic  ap-, 
ncarln?  Signer  Monti.  ,  ,  ,  . 

'    Xwht  Beds"  as  seen  lajj,  ^'iUJs  gooc 


I  ^George  Bickci,  <jifuif.^   < 

H  Garrett.  James  Miller,  Sam  Ledncr,  A 
'  1  Fnx  and  -^Vh lie's  -pe  Luxe  band. 

There  is  little  that   Is  commonplace 
much  that  19-  uproariously  funny^ 
are  several  burlesques  that  had 
big  audience  In  an  uproar;  there) 
ar.  dancing  features  that  win  deser^^d 
applause;   the  scenei^  and   '"-"^  "^^ 
often  arre.-t  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of 
'  the  color  scheme. 

.    The  flr..t  scen»  promises  well,  for  tjie 
opening  of  Pandora's  box  discloses  a^ 

an  opportunity  for  some  excellent  bur 

"Another  scene  that  gave  ptosure  was 
the  Palisade  H'Uft  apartments   _  In  h 
scene  the  old  device  °f /^f^:°^,!f,f^' ti  ' 
stairs  was  employed,  but  of^^^^^Vf  w-^ 
treatment   was   Ingenious.     Theie  w.i. 
he  ice  man  and  his  microscopic  piece 
of  ice,   the   husband   returning   .o  find 
the  lover  with  his  wife,  and  the  ar 
oonimodating     revolving    door.  Thm 
^uer"  w-as  Uie   unforgettable  game  o6^ 

"  Mr'"  AVhite  is  modest.  He  did  not! 
■11  pear  until  the  last  scene,  and  then 
;^ave  pleasure  with  his  versatility  Inj 
Uie.  dance  and  with  his  impressions  of 
other  dancing  celebrities. 

Ann  Pennington  appeared 
scenes,  and  danced  in  her  Indlviduai- 
istic  style.    Perhaps  her  most  Interest- 
in.?  number  was  that  of  the  mechanical 

*^The  principal  copiedy  roles  were  Inj 
the  hands  of  Lou  Holtz.,  There  is  no , 
denying  that  Mr.  Holtz  is  f ^''"M 
l»e  is  often  at  his  bes}.  when  he  Isj 
And   thi.s  was    the   case  in 


.wilii  u>  iir.-;tt  eiiiij-iHiasiVi  r..=  wa-  ::■ 
evidence  at  the  recent  revival  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin. 

This  Is  the  first  time  since  the  advent 
of  prohibition  that  the  famous  old  play 
has  been  given  in  a  Boston  theatre.  The 
audience  appeared  to  be  greatly  inter 
ested  in  this  sermon  on  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. 
Tho  play  was  well  cast,  each  of  th« 

1  players  well  fitted  to  his  or  her  par 
tlcular  '  role.     "Ten    Nights  in   a  Bar 

'  Room"  will  b«  played  only  seven  nights 

^in  the  Arlington  Theatre,  and  last  lUo'ht 

I  was  one  ot  tho  precious  few. 

-Icveriy-Bayiie  and  Ffancis  Buslm.:... 
head  the  bill  at  Kelth;s  this  week^  1   •  ^ 
were  well  received.  Their  one-act  i  1  ^ 
let   has  far   greater  possibilities 
they  bring  out.  as  neither  l>as  a  e 
stage  voice.    Inasmuch  as  theie  i. 
I  love  scene  in  the  playlet    t^^e  tiM.a 
fade-out  is  missed.    Possibly  the>  felt 
such  a  scene  would   not  hio   In  good 
taste.    However,  Bushman  made  a  lit 
lie  curtain  speech  of  thanks  for  hib  re 
ceptlon.  whTch  the  audience  deserved, 
as  the  applause  must  have  'oeen  a  w-el- 
come  Change  from  the  reception  they 
received  in  other  cities. 
Ts  de  from  them  the  bill  >va«  "nusu- 
ally  good.    Rav  Hulling  opened  wit. 
a  trafned  seal,  which  showed  untisual 
intelligence.   Jax:k  Joyce  ^  ho  lost  a  le, 
in  France  told  a  few  war  stories,  sang 
a  song  or  two  without  much  success 
but  stipped  thf  show  by  his  one-legged 

"^oTand  Jean  Archer  Have  a  sketc^^ 
which  includes  some  strikmg  costurnc. 
a  song  or  two  and  a  bit  of  i 
The   audience    liked   them.     ^I^e  ami 
Rose  -nniton  in  a  sister  act  proved  tune- 
fully  harmonious.     Their   vocal  duet.~ 
were  better  than  their  instrumental  at- 
tempts.    To   prove   they   were  suster., 
they  pulled  a  woman,  presumably  their 
i  mother,  to  the  stage  to  share  their  last 
1  curtain    calls.     Joe  Mo""'^ 
Campbell  make  much  tun  out  of  noin- 
ing  In  particular.  Morris  being  deft  in 
;hls  handling  ot  "nut"  comedy.  };.er"°.n 
Stiles,  a  tenor,  was  enjoyed.  Schichti 
roval  wonderettes  closed  the  bill,  


onions  i 
Ing  tho 
"Tussel  V. 

•Sow  1.' 

tho  n 
Who  sow  • 

suont- 
That  the^ 

arise 
And  flour 


:,dish.    saffron;    ^^^1^.^-  \ 
.  „     (lie     moon  s    -£ulne»-  , 

.^^cv  belter  nourished  dur- 
„:g  ■  We  and  old  Thomas 

-"''u:.<  b.;ane9,  In  the  wane  of, 
';;'";\,em  sooner,  he  soweth  too- 
...uh  the  planet  may  rest  and 
with  bearing  most  plentiful 


Sex  Libris 


/ 


en   at.    nis    ijc=.>.  ■- 
raw."      And   this  was    th.e   case  In 
nearly  every  song  he  affected.  j 

^^^COPlS^^^THEA^^^SI^  KnigMS 
were  Bold,"  a  farce  m  three  act., 
Ses  Marlowe.  -^^^ 

Hon  CUaili^s  T'-'-^if '"'^   -    "   "  - 

Sir  Biyan  Ballymi/ttf  

Miss  Isaacson  

w'ittie  •  •*•  ; 

Sit  Uuy  de  \ere  

MilUeent  KgKlng'on  

Mnriorie  Keftlngton  

Kate  Pottiebury  

Biirkcr.'  

Mli'e  liurlier  •  ■ 

'baViv  I!o«-.-na  EErglngton 
Hon.  Mrs.  Walrt.-snj^e. . 
1  Glud.Ts  I-ightfoot 
I  Il^ruld 


„,ai  to  "Vr       W    o,.sl;.ercd  a  pose; 
S;l\Skln«  "<«^';?;;'^r,,;Von  HUe  the  T^"- 


E   F.  Haet 

 '.Augtld  DIUOT 

Panl  Ha-nsoU 

  B  E.  CIW.? 

■  ■       ■  .  Mav  Ellis-* 
'.'iDorothy  W<'n'Vty 
.piivlUs  Olov.-li.iicl 
CbaTles  Warl>iirt.>n. 

Viola  noao^ 
'.j'araela  Gaytborne 
..  Margaret  I'Htj 
Murlou  J<-nklna 
 Clifford  Tiirn<-!] 


inti^^l.nd  mushrooms  were  pulled  at 

the  full  of  ,'^,°°i  pijKed  when  the 

apples  "sh'-umP  up^f  P^«.^„^^  p,i„,, 
moon  is  waning.  ^J"^  ^ ^  had  their 
Vitruvius,   Columel       Cato^^  ^^^^.^^ 

theories  about  ^^>^"'"?. 'J^^.-ch  says  that 
.^es'ot  the  moon-  P  ^^^^^^^e  moon,  "by 
corn  laid  up  at  til-^^^'^g^'ana  over-much 
leason  of  ^  >^.f "X^'^oth  most  cracko 
moisture,  of  all  other  Jio 

I  and  burst.  \  a  "l>"<l 

irypsies  believe  that  a  cmia 
moonshine  will  make  a  haPP^  ™^ 
A  feather  '^f^^^Cn  shcnad  then  be 
the  moon  warns    iintn  disappear 
washed,  so  that  the  d^rt  wi    d  l^P^^^ 
with  the  dwindling  ll^ht.  i^et 
beauteous  Mls.s  l-"«^achla  on 
dress  when  th.  moon  ^^^\^^!^^^,^^  ^e- 
We  regret  to  say  ^^^/^f  ^ff^nle  for  any  , 
dared  it  to  be  a  'Teat  o 

man  to  '>^f^';-lZ\i^trZ  or  sowing 
the  moon  for  P'f-n^'^u^s  any  trust  in 
corn;  he  said  , P^^'.^hlp  them"- I 
them  but  they  that  ^^And '  there 
truly  a  narrow  vie w_  A 
always    .sceptical    persons,  4» 
satirizing  a  visionary,  who-- 

1  Nl\'%:oi;ts  u;.d...-.i..o.l  «o  e.ea.^ 

I  Sr'trat!"!;^— ' 
!  \s  the  World  Wags: 

W  in  some  desultory  readitig  of  the  da^- 
'    cs  I  have  foun»  that  the  comment.- 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  allude, 
certain  commentator    by  the  P>  • 
f  .\„1   Gt-ll.   I  was  unacquainten 

,.Hh  a  very  yaluable  edition  of  AuU 
Gcllius,  printed  in  I'aris,  m  the  16th  ccm 
Z:    He  had  probably  frequently  co„ 
suited  It  -,n  tho  preparation  of  his  ma 
;umopus,",and,  as  such,  the  volume 

--9^tlir'^^^^^ 

;"7'"^iuf  C  eu.'' ^has  preserved  to  - 
chu-min^'  fiag.«ents  of  aj.c.; 
norts    but  for  him  for  the  mos^  v 
poets,  ui  iiowever,  a  ni' 

!!r'r^ria"'i^t^^  •^f'^^^vi/i::' 

t:::trarU?in\  'o,^inions  of  the 
V   .<£L  ,    ir,^  tells  a  story  of  one  J 


sics 

I  tc 

i  to 


T;^JeweU-,>.aye,^;gave^Utls^fU^ 


.   jeweit  jia..<^'- 
great  success  las'  Apr  , 


Ice 


,  ^M^^co^^^he  P^-- 

,  ;,:'Vr;ubstantlally  ^uy  d2  ^ 

„,ays  his  original  part  of  ^'^  ,  J 

Vere;  Miss  r.oa^h  appears  agam 
=erving  maid,  Alice  t-a"^"''  joy 

plays  Mr.  I'o'''t^";,^'„ra"  , he  parts  , 
and  Miss  Ediss  onc«  more  piay  tu 
of  court  je-sters.  „  ,h(^ 

This  play  is  capUiU  fun^    't  ^^.^^ 

IS  back  in  the  reign  Richard  Ul-  ^ 
The  various  '"'T  /.?"  Mr  (.'UvCs; 
party  appear  in  the  dreanv  Mr  , 
playing  ot  the  part  o^^^°'^„„d  act, 
things  he  ha^  done    \'  ^''^^^^j^  falls, 

,  Lady  Rowena.  >"ade  her  fir.t  apf^^_ 
,ance  with  the  comP^"^^  H 
less  part;  "  pUces  a 
what  at  a  disadvantage, 
thorne,  however,  brought  to  t 
and  intelligence;  she  "^^irax-tive. 
"work  It  up.'  J'he  •sj'^P;^^  parts 
We  look  fo.;ward  to  seeing  ^^^^ 
where  she  will  nave  a  e' 

tunity.   ^y^T<i  of  the  compacy 

enTe^y        thre^rTt  :Kh.  P^^^^  ^ 
large  audience  enjoyed  it  huge]>. 
"Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Koom"  Seen  for 
First  Time  Since  Prohibition 
-Ten  Nights  In  a  Bar  Room,"  drama- 
tized   from  ,  T.     S,    Arthur's  famou. 
novel  opened  a  one  week's  engagement 
Tast  ev-tng  at  the  .^rnr.^on  Theatre. 
.\n  appreciative  a  . 


Eggs  and  the  Moon 
,he    .tra^ord    correspondent  "f  ^_  the 

Rochester  tN.  H.)  Co-'- -J  -'rested  I 
,,  n  men  and  -o-en      U  J--  '  , 

-^-n^r4wmv:rif  the>>en  IS, 
that  more  eg=s  w  w  ^^^^  ^j^^  , 

set  when  ^^^^^^'^'^ young  chicks 
to  that  period,  and^that  the  >  ^ 
,,,,,hed  Will  bc  Btrong^^^^^^^^^^      On  the  ; 

'  orous  -'^/^"^^rhatched  when  there  ., 
other  hand.  Chicks  h  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  , 

is  no  moon  ^re  ""e  vigorous  [ 

ac  not  make  «"^^^*^;°h  good  egg  lay- 
fowls,  nor  a/c  they  su^h  S^.„^.h  follow- 
er'    The  above  a.d';Ce  .s  g  a„ 
tng,  as  it  'ncurs  no  extra^^  P^  .^^ 
,  ,  trial  may  on^vm^ce^^^,  ^.^^^ 
;:::,^from  our  hennenes^  ^^^^^^^ 
^'-^^r^^btli^rsf  Calltbem. 


What  a  P>^f3ure  .1  ^^em 
,,„nival  of  old  ^^"''^.^thout  reason  ■! 
,  sr.oerstition.o  .-.oi 
Addison  exclaim.  prevail, 
•■soon  as  the  ^^^^I^^he  wondrSu.  tab 
Tbe  moon  takes  up  in«=  ^    on  ' 

The  influence  of  the  ^ 
.         things  hn-s  on|  bee'  ^^^^.^  ^ 
England,    ^^.othe'-s  %t  ^ 

hair  in  the  .>n'^;;^;,\he  thicker-  Bus 
the  hair  mignt  g^ow  U  , 

,vere  snowed    >o^^  n  p^^„,ers  nv  •  ■  ^ 

time  of  the  old  rn^o^.^^.  of  the  wav- 
.,-pig-stickins  m  the  11.  ^^e'.l  1^ 

moon    so  thnt  the  poriv  ^ 
Xe  barrel.     F'^^^^,  "^^oon   to  prevent 


S&^-h^^it'nr^";^"" : 

a  on,;V)    wa.  a  gt.est  at  a  fnner  : 

Wch  were  present  '-^^V  scho^t 
fJreek  and  Romans,    fho  *-nterta  um 
w.s  delightful,  and,  aXter  the  boj^  ; 
"his  had  come  in  t^  dance  and  pla> 
flute  a  supercilious  ftreek  remarked  - 
fhe  Roman  poets  were  rather clums.v 
ows,   and    had    not  written   any    -  ■ 
which  < ould  compare  in  elidin, 
''   .  rr^e  Willi  the  Ureek  miters  sucn 
a  reon    Whereupon    thi^  Julius 
vinru«    who  >X  3S  s   rhetorician,  .sta  ed  , 
■  ^.Z  valor  us  Aediluus,  Quintus  Catullus  | 
'         Porea"  Licinius  had  written  love  i 
1  t-er^eral. Charming,  terse  and  graceful  j 
Unnv  Greek,  which  we  all  know  to  be 
?rue7f  Stulius    To  prove  his  statemem, 
be  quoted  some  verses  of  V  alerius  Ae d - 
'  fnus  Who  "floniit"  cu-ca  150  B.  C.  .ine,  \ 
'charming  and  interesting,  and  s-. 
.Ml  so   thai    I   have  tried  to  rende 
,1  intn  English  so  that  even  the  sma  1  ^ 

of  vour  readers,  who  have  not  grart 
;,1  with  honors  in  the  classics  may 
,  ^omc  faint  idea  of  them.  They  raigh 
gwen  the   title  of  "The  Torch  ot 
,,  e  -  or  "One  Does  Not  Need  a  Lan 
ii  NVhen  Seeing  Nellie  Home."'  ^ 
If  YOU  do  not  care  to  publish  this, 
^h  \ou  would  kindly  show  it  to  Mr. 
luiso.i  so  that  he  may  get  some  idea' 
w  much  I  am  en.ioying  his  gift.)  .Ane|^ 
rses  follow;  I' 
Why  bearest  thbn  a  torch,  dear. 

I.irns  "ho  need  noi  light? 
We'll  CO  on  as  we  aw-,  dear 
'  Mr  heart's  fire  shinctli  bright 

■  -"  ~h    That  torch  of  thlue,  dc:u-, 
i  wind  KUSt.  or  Ihr  ram 
ii  fiDotii  (Vnvii  fi'oni  licavcn 
\v\\i  lint  it  out  agaiu. 

■  •  the  torch  ot  Love,  dear. 


v;iiou.sh 


j'hat''  Blli'iiet'h  in  m.v  hreast 


■N.-,  ii.iwer  01'  earuu  uui  i^.^  - 
Can  put  that  flam*  to  tiU 


LD  in 

earth  but  Liovc  lieiseU 


I  should  soq 


 ^oai;----.ri  Pi-tcd 

/  diary       'j;' '  -a^uUflower  and  ap- 
/  beans.  :;0wed  ca^i'        ^j,,  „oon^ 
/  seeds,  oein;;  '"J-^^^otatoe^.  increa.o 
/,  pl.r.ted  corn  a«d  Po'^,^,^red  apples 
the    moon.      He^  g  j„„  of 

.,hoiu  noon  '  the  "  •  .  ..>^-.,w  K-nu- 
r'nV-.on,"  ■->.n'^,::I°'^.'A«"ve  knowbo.lt 
:  a  ^-'^""^r.^^ftahles  are  >nm.enced 
p,.,ls  and  '^^^"  cases,  why  ma> 
„  the  moon  m  ^-oine  ^  ^„antlty  of 
;:e\ict  B'-^PPr?,„%nto  he  truit  when 
soil-it  IS  sent  UP  'n'"  heavenly  bodK-., 
Ihe  attraction  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^u,.. 
is    greatest?        ^  ^^j^  „„der  lunar  In- 

,  ,,.r.ce  were      -m^  •  ,  ,    ,    . t  i 

•s  lettuce. 


hX^  /<^// 


S„an--  '■■  -     1"  the  many  aPPrecia- 
t,^  :;  :cle..  ..out  the.merary  work  o  | 
J«nes  Huneker,  which  aPPeared  in  the 
^spapers,  there  ha.  oeen  "O^^;^^*"^;'!, 
•rhis  bri'.l,..t  columns  Pub»^>-^j^ 
Musical  Courier  ol  ^  ork  ,  there  W I 

l,ccn  no  allusion  to         conn  t.onjj 
associate  editor  ^Ith  Mile.  ^-^^^^^Jl^ 
One  would  think  fr' • 
fcllow-crltics  and  n 


■  niMi  cT.ac  or  llii-  KvrMr.;rr  in  -N'  ^^ 
York,  In  the  ©arly  nineties 

Bt  for«  riunekcr  Jolncil  the  staff  of  lh< 
R'-oorclor  ho  wii«  known    lo^  imislclrins^ 
iind  I'l-adrrN  n»>  ut  niuaii'  tlirouKhnut  lli. 
Kind  by  liLs  columns  signed  •'Hdconteur  ' 
in  Ihi!  Musical  I'ourltT.     Ho  ;vlso  con 
irlbulLd  vdltorliil  iiiHltir  find  siM-clal  :u- 
tlclo*  to  thitt  w.-okly,  in  which  his  <.rlli 
tal  ocunu  n.  Mb  niuUlfarioiis  reading'.  In: 
I'iinoy.  wll  und  humci',  wurc  a  deli^lu  i 
'ovrrs  of  inut-lc  und  of  lluratun-.  In 
the  Musical  I'ourler  uppfftrod  many   •  .1 
iinins  ihat  nfterwiird  Nerved  aa  a  louu- 
datlon  for  inon-  elalionito  essays  i"  In 
published  books,  or  were  inoorpora. 
ii.  Ihrm. 

It  was  through  the  Musical  Courioi 
that   1    became  acquainted  peraonall; 
with  Jim.    I  waft  then  writing  a  week- 
ly lotter  about  music  in  Hoston  for  tli 
periodical     Thus  began  a  close  friend 
.'ihip  that  WHS  broken  only  by  hia  doati 
Wt,  were   in   those  days  enthusifisln 
perhaps    extravagant,    in    praise  :u. 
blame;  under  the  Influence  of  Frem 
writers  who  were  then  little  known  i 
this  country  or  regarded  by  the  coi 
seriatlve  afi  wildly  radical.    Jules  La 
forguo  was  one  of  our  idols.    He  re 
n>alnod  so  till  the  end.    We  translated, 
adapted,    perh.ips  stole   frrm    the  men 
that   we   admired.    Whether  Huneker 
■was  discussing  a  technical  or  aesthetic 
subject  seriously,  or  indulging  himself 
In  some  fantastical  flight ;  now  writing 
sonorously  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;   now  polishing  his  sentences 
and  seeking  after  rhythms  in  prose  with 
AX  alter  Pater  in  mind;  now  rollicking 
in     unbuttoned    case    in  RabCalsiun 
-spirit,  he  was  incomparable. 

Mile.  New  York  was  a  fortnightly 
that  first  appeared  in  August,  1895. 
iV^nce  Thompson  was  the  editor. 
Tliomas  Fleming  and  T.  Powers  were 
iho  illustrators.  Among  the  contribu- 
l<.r.<  to,  the  first  number  were  Edward 
AV  Townsend  ("Chimmie  Fadden"), 
\vi>o  wrote  a  cruel  story  of  low  life  in 
NVw  York;  Charles  Eugene  Hamlin, 
Willi  an  article,  "Black  Music."  in  which 
Ik  dreamed  of  an  opera,  "Dred,"  by 
Tivorak.  performed  by  negroes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  1995. 
Time  was  an  interview,  with  Knut  i 
ILim.sun,  who  is  now  t>eing  discovered  | 
b.v  New  York  literary  critics;  Hamsun, 
\\bo.'!e  "Hunger"  we  had  read  in  Ger- 
man vears  ago.  There  were  poems. 
.«.l  ort  kories,  a  long  and  bitter  article, 
■  Hk  Doomed  Republic,"  which  was 
no;  signed,  and  was  practically  an  at- 

•  M  k  n  Iho  influence  of  the  Jews.  Tlie 
ilin-irations  were  unusual;  some  of 
Uji  rn  were  daring. 

iiuncker  contributed  to  the  second 
niniiher.  Aug.  'J",  1?95,  a  characteristic 
ii.iSf.  "Venus  Viotrix,"  which  may  have 
hC'_  n  sUg.eested  liy  one  of  VilUers  de  I'lsle 
A. lam's  tales,  "Los  .\mants  de  Tol«de." 
"\Va.^  "White  Music  and— Jewish''  by, 
lliineko»-?  It  was  w-himslcal  enough' for 
him.  Other  articles  signed  with  his  name 
w.ro  "The  Dream  of  a  Decadent"  (No. 
r!)  .Was  not  "The  Double-Headed  Night- 
ini.ilc"  of  his  invention?)  On  the  illus- 
trated cover  of  No.  5  (October,  1895) 
Hr.nekcr's  name  appeared  as  associate 
editor.  Articles  signed  by  him  in  this 
number  and  later  were  "Entbehren 
soll.=t  dn,"  "Frustrate."  "A  Brahmsody," 
"Xoscphilia :  A  Nordau  Heroine,"  "Gyn- 
olatiy."   "A  Brunhilda  of  the-  Bowery" 

.•1  tribute  to  Maggie  nine;  "The  Shotar 
BK-w  at  .Sunset."  "Santuzza'a  Child," 
"Ineluctable,"  "Iniprovisa'ion:  Mad 
Mulielbrity;  the  Recurring  Stairca.se," 
'  The  Diary  of  a  Degenerate."  The  last 
number,  No.  11,  of  this  series,  was  dated 
"The  first  forlnisjht  in  April.  ISSil."  These 
11  numbers  were  published  by  the  Mile.  • 
N'>w  York  Pub.  Co.  or  the  Mile,  New 
York  CDrporalion. 

Mile.  New  Y'ork  was  revived  in  No- 
veini>er,  1S9S:  Vance  Thompson,  editor: 
T  i'loming,  art  director;  James  Gibbons 
HuneUer,  associate  editor.  Four  numbers 
iii  neared  before  tlie  mapazine  drew  its 
jiositively  last  breath  ajid  was  coffined. 
No.  2  was  dated  "Last  fortnight  in  Nev., 
I  "-OS."  Nos.  3  and  4  were  not  dated.  Tlic 
•our  numbers  were  published  by  the 
Jlhimonberg  Pi-ess. 

Articles  signed  by  Huneker  Were  "A 
M.irtyr  to  Art,  Being  a  Phantasy  of  the 
St.  iiotolph  Club,"  a  most  amusing 
sketch,  In  which  several  Bostonians 
T,-.  re  named;  "Nuptials  Royal,"  "Love's 
Renascence,''  "The  .Mirror  of  Unfaith," 
■•Where  the  Black  Mass  Was  Heasd," 
"A  I'rose  Master  of  France,"  being  a 
gtiuiy  of  Flaubert.  "The  Sleep  of  the 
.s'nadow,"  "The  City  of  Vague  Alarms." 

•  A  Weaver  of  Souls,"  "How  to  Become 
a  Musical  Boswell,"  comprising  anen- 
dolf  s  in  burlesque  manner.  Bach  and  the 
Boehm  Flute,  Brahms's  Hatred  of  Cats, 
How  1  Met  Richard  Wagner,  Liszt'^ 
rurer  Retort:  "Fog."  • 

Some  of  these  articles  were  published 
a'.moEt  ver'oatim  in  the  volumes  of  Hun- 
c-'o  I  S  essays  that  appeared  later.  For 
e.vample,  "Fog"  is  "Grindstones,"  pub- 
ll.<^l.ed  in  his  "Bedouins"  (1920). 

As  Hunaker  shone  in  the  Musical 
Courier,  so  ho  shone  In  Mile,  New  York.  ) 
There  was  no  public  at  that  time  for 
the  latter  magazine;  yet,  looking  over 
the  l.T  numbers,  one  cannot  help  think- 
in?;  that  there  should  have  been  enough 
lovers  4[  the  fanciful,  grotesque,  reck- 
less in  literature;  enough  of  those  curi- 
or.t,  about  the  contemporary  European 
liter.aturc.  to  support  well  the  ma^a- 
zi.-e.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  con- 
tributors besides  the  editors  during  its 
lite.  I  doubt  if  nny  one  of  us  ever  re- 
lih  to  pay  for  the 


Probably  in  \'anco  Thomp- 


by  thii  iva.\' 
■"on's  hat . 

Immot'lately    after    Huneker's  death 
the  laudatory  obltiiar  es  and  editorial 
.articles  prals.<d  his  c.rltlclsni  as  "con- 
>Lruct,lve."     I    admired   and    lovod  the 
man,  but  he  was  anything  but  "con- 
"Iructlve."    Ho  b.dongod   to  the  school 
oi   Anatole  France,  rather  than  that  of 
Ferdinand   Hrunctlere,    Ho   was  a  re- 
corder and  Iransinlttor  of  vivid  Impres- 
sions.   Analysis  was,   fortunately,  not 
hl.i   forte.    There  are   ht-va   and'  there 
analytkal    touches,    as   In    the  second 
part  of  his  "Chopin."  Opening  the  book, 
probably    the   one   on   which    his  fame 
will   be   securely   b.ised,   one  finds  him 
wilting  about  Chop  n's  F  ma.lor,  prelude: 
"An  E  liat  in   the  bass  of  the  thirrj 
group  of  .sixteenths,  etc.";  this  is  only 
lor  a  moment.   Huneker  goes  on;  "This 
prelude,   the   2:id.   is   fashioned   out  of 
the    most    volatile    stuff.     Aerial,  im- 
ponderable, and  like  a  Hun-shot  spider 
web  oscillating  in  the  breeze  of  .sum- 
mer, its  hues  change  at  every  puff.  It 
is  in  extended  harmonics  and  must  bo 
I  delivered   with  spirituality.   The  horny 
I   hand    of    the    toilsome    pianist  wx3ukl 
shatter  the  ''plicate,  swinging  fantasy 
of  tl.c  poet."    That  is  what  really  In- 
-■-■rosted   Huneker  in    the  prelude,  not 
the  "audacious  feat  in  harmony."  I'er- 
haps  he  was  "con.structive"  in  a  subtle 
way:       awakening  the  soul  of  an  ap- 
parently soulies.^  pianist  by  a  glittering 
rhapsody  to  a  sense  and  apprecfat'&ii 
of  beauty   that  had   hitherto  esqp,ped 

Huneker'.s  "Liszt"  should  liave  been 
bis  magnum  opus.  The  subject  fascinat- 
ed him:  the  character  of  tho  man  him- 
.'•clf;  the  various  influences  that  shaped- 
hiin  and  the  ones  that  he  escaped;  his' 
amorous  life;  sketches  of  the  times  in 
whieli  he  lived  and  moved;  a  study  that 
ahouia  have  been  of  a  socloiogloal,  j  )m- 

ical.  religious  nature.  There  was  a  wealth 
of  iiiateriul,  il  only  in  Liszt's  volaminousj 
cor!  espondeuce.  Huneker  had  talked 
with  me  about  the  b-ook;  how  he  was' 
planning  it;  for,  although  he  seldom  vis- 
ited Boston,  he  did  not  shrink  from  writ- 
ing U-tters,  letters  that  were  as  amustn.? 

stimulating,  sometimes  as  extrava- 
gant and  des'jltory,  as  his  talk.  It  was 
a:,-;  purpose  tr>  write  Liszt's  life  in  two 
voUitnes.    The  publl.'»her  could  not  agree 
0  iliis.   Then  Huneker,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "got  cold  feet."    How  could  he 
impress  his, material  into  one  vohime? 
The  result  was  a  bio-graphical  section, 
ith  pages  of  undigested  notes,  some  of 
'iUle  or  no  imporiance,  j^itchforked  to- 
other.  He  hims#lf  said  that  the  book 
.V..S  .a  failure. 
For  Huneker  had  no  illusions  about  his 
.wn  work.  In  a  Utter  dated  Oct.  7,  192;>, 
e  wrote  .witli  reference  to  "Steeple- 
i.ck":    "Vol.  I.  is  the  better  of  the  two." 
nto  the  second  \'oluine  he  h.ad  throw-n 
\T,,!?es  that  had  already  been  published  In 
ew^spapers  and  even  in  volumes  of  his 
ales  and  essay.=^.    Accounting'  for  a  ref- 
rciico  to  a  singer  as  living,  who  was 
ead.  he  said  that  "Steeplejack"  was 
riiten  in  1918,  and  "the  matter  hajd  been 
Ice  tro typed  a  year  because  of  the  print- 
s' strike  in  1919;  I  didn't  have  a  chance 
'  alter  a  line  since  August,  1919,  when  I 
aj  proof." 

He  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  titles 
r  bis  book,  although  in  some,  instances 
!!■>    perplexed   the   honest  bourgeois, 
h)  would  ask  timidly:    "What  is  the' 
ithos  of  distance"?    "Ivory,  Apes  and 
■acocks"  mystified  some  who  were  un- 
quainted    with   the    Old  Testament: 
'or  the  King  (Solomon)  had  at  sea  a 
vy  of  Tarshjsh,   with  the  navy  of 
ram:  once  in  three  years  came  the 
ivy  of  Tar.-hish,  bringing  gold  and 
Iver,  ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks." 
Huneker's  book  thus  entitled  was  pub- 
li.-hed  in  1915,  but  the  same  title  was 
chosen  by  "Israfel"  for  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1899,  a  volu*ie  containing  some 
essays  on  musical  subjects  with  sketches 
of  travel  in  the  east,  among  them  a 
remarkable  study  of  Tschaikowsky,  curi- 
ously entitled  "In  a  Turnip  Field  (St. 
Martin's  Summer).'' 

It  would  be  better  for  Huneker's  en- 
during reputation  if  he  had  revised 
carefully  his  newspaper  articles  before  i 


celved  r 
postage 


il  the  contributions 


he  publi.=!hed  them  in  book  form.  The 
labor  of  the  file  and  the  taiik  of  elimina- 
tion were  irksome  to  him.  Hence  repe- 
titions, even  contradictions  In  some  of 
his  later  volumes.  At  times,  like  Haz- 
lltt,  he  indulged  himself  too  freely  in 
quotation,  so  that  some  of  his  pages 
remind  one  of  the  annotated  catalogue 
of  a  dealer  in  European  literature;  but, 
unlike  Hazlitt,  he  quoted  correctly.  Is 
It  not  ironical  that  De  Quincev,  who 
censured  Hazlitt  for  his  freqilfent  quo- 
t-ations  and  expatiated  on  this  literary 
offence,  was  also  given  to  quotation, 
and  at  times  ciuoted  incorrectly?  ; 

Of  joyous,  liuoyant  nature"  Huneker 
found  joy  in  work.  He  wrote  with  gusto 
whatever  the  subject.  He  had  a  genius 
for  appreciation  while  others  were  ques- 
tiomng  and  doubting.  He  was  unlike 
^chXimann  ;  his  swans  seldom  turned  out 
to  be  geese.  Sometimes  wildly  enthusi- 
aastic  in  praise,  so  that  even  those  who 
knew  him  well,  wondered  at  his  dithy- 
rambic  prose,  ho  was  never  email  or 
malicious  in  his  disapproval.  If  he  dls- 
niissed  a_Binger  or  pianist  with  a  jest 
the  subject  of  the  witticism  was  not 
grievously  wounded  by  the  shaft  of  wit- 
he Uughed  with  the  rest.  Honest  iri 
love  of  the  arts;  never  a  poseur;  never 
trimming  his  sails  for  windy  applause- 
he  was  honest  in  his  praise  and  blame; 
sometimes  rhapsodical  to  the  verge  of 
hifalutin ;  often  gorgeously  eloquent. 
.•juri?h  g^es." 
r  ■  !;rn-;  April  Weather,  April 
,  »f.  .-,.1-  n eather.- 


M.iciim,  friend,  a  <!.  :;,  imul  companion, 
he  Is  sorely  mlsacd  by  many  of  us. 

Oeath  ha»  been  busy  of  jato;  perhai.s 
not  unuHually;  perhap.s  ho  Is  not  work- 
•  ■  o,  ,.  -i).  for  many  of  lis  are  now 
on  liic  firing  lino.  Now  York  has  be<  u 
<iiui'  f  rlunate  than  ll  \ston.  Hunger' .s 
eo-nv.t  fs.  Krehblrl.  Henderson,  FInck 
are  alive  and  writing  as  vigorously  aa 
in  the  yoar.s  wlu-n  lie  w;us  on  the  Re- 
corder. Here  in  Boston,  my  early  com- 
panions, Woolf,  Apthorp,  rcison,  Ticknor, 
Capon  arc  no  more.  And  Huneker  now 
ha.s  fiTther  opportunlile-.s  for  his  inex- 
hauHliMe  curiosity.  Whom  did  he  flr.st 
seel;  out  for  companlonBlilp  and  talk 
about  the  arts?  Klaub<>rl  or  Chopin'  I'od 
or  Brahm.<)?  One  likes  to  think  of  him 
v"'  'I'phael  Josefly,  with  whom  he 
was  long  .associated,  whom  he  loved. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera" 

We  saw  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  Wed- 
nesday  night   and    enjoyed  it  greatly 
That  the  young  women  of  th«  Amateiir.s 
entered  so  gaily  into  the  .scene  where 
the  cajoling  women  of  the  town  deilv.  r 
Macheath  into  the  clutches  of  the  law 
show  that  the  horizon  here  has  broad- 
ened ;  that  art  soars  above  the  conven- 
tionalities.    But  why  was  Filch  plaved  > 
by  a  woman?  Mi.ss  Webling  was  plea.s-  ' 
Ing  to  the  eye,  but  Filch  is  a  male  part.  ,' 
As  a  lover  of  Gay's  opera  wrote  over  i 
a  hundred  years  ago :    "Filch  Is  a  seri- 
ous, contemplative,  conscientious  char- 
n<;t&r.     This    Simmons    perfectly  un- 
derstands.     He    .tings    the   song  '  "Tis 
Woman  That  Seduces  All  Mankind.'  as 
If  he  had  a  pretty  girl  in  one  eye  and 
the  gallow-s  in  the  other." 

Macheath  is  not  an  easy  part  to  play. 
Speaking  of  Horn  in  this  character,  Haz- 
litt wrote:  "He  sung  the  songs  well, 
•with  it  little  too  much  ornament  for 
tlie  profession  of  the  captain:  and  his 
air  and  manner,  though  they  did  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  vulgarity,  I 
were  rather  too  precise  and  finical, 
Macheath  should  be  a  fine  man  and  a 
genlleman,  but  he  should  be  one  of  God  I 
Almighty's  gentlemen,  not  a  gentleman  ' 
of  the  black  rod.  His  gallantry  and 
good-breeding  should  arise  from  impulse,  j 
not  from  rule;  not  from  the  trammels  { 
of  education,  but  from  a  soul  generous,  j 
courageous,  good  natured,  •  aspiring, 
amorous.  The  class  of  the  character  is 
very  difficult  to  hit.  It  is  something  i 
between  gu.sto  and  slang,  like  port  wine  ' 
and  brandy  mixed.  It  is  not  the  mere 
gentleman  '  that  should  be  represented, 
but  the  blackguard  sublimated  into  the 
I  '  ntleman."  Mme.  Vestris,  the  famous 
Mme.  Vestris,  took  the  part  of  Macheath 
in  1820.  "She  played  the  part  very 
prettily,  with  great  vivacity  and  an 
agreeable  swagger,  cocking  her  hat, 
throwing/ back  her  shoulders  and  making 
a  free  use  of  a  rattan  cane,  like  Little 
Pickle,  but  she  did  not  look  like  the 
hero  or  the  highwayman,  if  this  w-as 
desirable  in  the  case.  If,  however,  ehe 
turned  Macheath  into  a  petit-maitre,  she 
did  not  play  it  like  Mr.  Incledon  or  Mr. 
Cooke,  or  Mr.  Braham,  or  Mr.  Y"oung, 
lor  anyone  else  we  have  seen  in  it,  which 
is  no  small  commendation."  If  a  woman 
were  to  play  Jllacheath  today,  who 
should  she  be?  Henrietta  Crosman 
could  have  acted  the  hero.  Could  she 
have  sung  the  airs? 

(In'chedon.    We  spoke  last  Sunday  of 
his  playln;4-  Michtath  in  Ne-A-  York  and  I 
the  row-  that  ensued.  Hazlitt  said  of  him;  ! 
"He  is  a  true  old  English  singer,  xnd  ! 
there  is  nobody  who  goes  through  a , 
drinking   song,   a  hunting  song   or  a 
sailor's  song  like  iiim.     He   makes  a 
very  loud  and  agreea'ols  noise  ivithout 
any  meaning.  At  present  he  both  speaks 
and  sings  as  if  iie  had  a  lozen;?e  or  a 
slice  of  marmalade  in  his  mouth.    If  he 
could  go  to  America  and  leave  his  voice 
behind  him.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit— 
lo  the  parent  country.") 

Speaking  of  Cooke,  Hazlitt  wrrote  that 
he  did  not  know  any  actor  on  the  stage 
who  was  enough  of  the  fine  gentleman 
to  play  Macheath.  "Perhaps  the  elder 
Kemble  might,  but  then  he  is  no  singer! 
It  would  be  an  experiment  for  Mr. 
Kean:  but  we  don't  think  he  could  do  it. 
This  is  a  paradox:  but  we  will  explain. 
As  close  a  resemblance,  then,  as'  the 
dress  of  the  Ladies  in  the  private  boxes 
bears  to  that  of  the  ladies  in  the  boxes 
which  are  not  private,  so  nearly  should 
I  he  manners  of  Gay's  Macheath  resem- 
ble those  o£  the  fine  gentleman." 
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last  \\  wocko  as  i'o(,o)r>-« 

and  .Mr.     1  ■  l.,ockll  »3ive  exei-l- 

lent  Iniperaonallons,  nor  filhould  Mr. 
Hay,  the  leader  of  Macheath'.s  fny  gan'/ 
of  highwaymen  and  blackguards,  be 
forgotten.  I'eachum  ,nnd  Locklt  wore 
admirably  lontiasled  in  their  knavcrj-; 
the  one  burly^  ruffian  at  heart:  lyoeklti 
snaky,  oily,  iifrhaps  the  greater  scoun-^ 
drel  by  his  slyness.  Among  the  women 
Mmes.  Tobey,  Halo  and  Bird  entered 
fully  into  the  sp  rlt  of  Gay,  and  there 
was  something  appealing  in  Mrs.  Ma.-- 
soy's  Polly. 

I    The   songs    were   charming   in  th^ 
sweet     simpiicily.  "  t;nfortunaiely  tl 
enunciation  of  the  chief  singers  was 
j  faulty  that  the  words  of  Gay  were  S' 
I  dom  distinctly  heard.   Freest  from  fan 
I  in  this  respect  were  Miss  Bird  and  Mi 
Tobey.   Even  in  the  dialogue  lines  wr  i 
missed  through  indistinct  enunclatio 
It  was  a  pity  that  full  justice  was  ij< 
doni!  to  (iay's  lyrics.    Thackeray  sa 
of  Gay,  that  like  the  tenor  Rubini,  th(  ■ 
were  tears   in   his   voice.     "In  almo 
e"ery  ballad  of  his,  however  slight,  . 
■The  Beggar'.-;  Opera'   .   .   .   there  Is 
peculiar,  hinted',  pathetic  sweetness  ai 
melody.   It  charms  and  melts  you.  It 
indefin.ajble,  but   it  exists;  and  is  t! 
property  of  John  Gay's  and  Oliver  Gol  i 
smith  s  b<;st  verse,  as  fragrance  is  or 
violet,  or  freshness   of  a  rose."  Ann 
Hazlitt,  writing  long  before  Tliackeray 
said:    "There  is  a  severity  of  feelingj 
and  a  plaintive  sadness,   both  in  the 
word.s  and  music  of  the  songs  in  tli 
opera,  on  which  too  much  stress  cai 
not  be  laid." 

But  what  was  "A  Friar  of  Ordei 
Gray''  doing  in  Mrs.  Peachum's  mouil; 
Why  this  incongruous  interpolation?" 

The  little  orchestra,  conducted  by  JI 
Weston,  contributed  in  no  .small  degi  i 
to  the  success  of  the  performance.  Tn 
stage  management  was  brisk;  the  waii 
were  short. 

Were  Gay's  satirical  lines  fully  ai 
preciated  by  the  audie-nce  last  Wedne.-- 
day  night?    We  doubt  it;  for  some  o; 
the   wittiest  passed   almost  unnoticerl 
nor  w-as  this  due  to  imperfect  delivery. 

We  .should  like  to  hear  "Tho  Beggar's 
Opera"  as  Gay  wrote  it.  Even  in  Haz- 
litt's  day  certain  scenes  were  omitted. 
Perhaps  Bostonians  would  shrink  fron 
the  fraakness  of  expression;  yet  th*  ■ 
rush  to  theatres  where  vulgarity  i- 
rampant,  they  encourage  comedians 
dealing  in  cheap  and  coarse  innuendo; 
they  purchase  and  discuss  novels  lha- 
r.re  recommended  to  them  at  bookshoj  - 
as"v6ry  sexy." 

Let  us  be  thankful,  ho-wever.  to  fljn 
Amateurs  for  their  production  of  thi 
delightful  operetta  now-  nearly  200  yea: 
old,  fresher  today  than  the  operettm- 
and  musical  comedies  of  this  centur. . 
It  was  in  1815  that  Hazlitt  wrote:  "A! 
sense  of  humanity  must  be  lost  before 
'The  Beggar's  Opera'  can  cease  to  fill 
the  mind  with  delight  and  admiration." 


Notes  About  Music 

In  most  countries  the  orchestra  only 
has  things  thrown  at  it  if  it  plays  badly 
but  apparently  in  Italy  it  may  also  suf- 
fer if  it  plays  well. 

During  the  performance  at  Crcmon-' 
of  the  opera,  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  con; 
posed  by  a  local  musician^,  Ponchielii, 
the  audience,  rendered  enthusiastic  b.v 
the  orchestra's  excellent  rendering  of 
one  passage,  demanded  an  encore.  The 
orchestra,  however,  refused,  for  which 
It  was  driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  the 
orange  peel,  lemons  and  other  missile.^ 
which  were  hurled  at  it  by  the  indig 
nant  public.  Only  when  it  consented  to 
accept  the  honor  implied  by  the  ar- 
plause  and  to  give  the  desired  eticore 
was  it  allowed  to  return.  Altogether, 
theatres  seem  to  be  exciting  places  ii^ 
Italy  nowadays.  During  a  performanc 
of  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West' 
Bt  Empoli,  a  group  of  men  iti'  thc  audi- 


Other  remarks  made  by  Hazlitt  on  the 
characters  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
may  interest  the  audiences  of  last 
week.  Polly:  "One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting characters  on  the  stage,  for  we 
hardly  know  any  character  more  artless 
and  amiable  tlian  Gay's  Polly,  except 
perhaps  Shakespeare's  Imogen.  And 
Polly  has  the  advantage  on  the  stage, 
for  she  may  be  sung,  but  Imogen  can- 
not be  acted."  In  another  review,  Haz- 
litt describes  Polly  as  "artless  and  ele- 
gant." 

Mrs.,  Charles  Kemble  as  Lucy:  "She 
has  no  'compunctious  visit  ngs' "of  deli- 
cacy, but  her  mind  seems  hardened 
against  the  walls  that  enclose  it.  She 
is  Lockit's  daughter,  the  child  of  a 
prison;  the  true  virago,  that  is  to  be 
the  foil  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  Polly, 
The  air  w-:th  which  she  throws  the  rat 
to  the  cat  in  the  song  has  a  gusto 
worthy  of  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
.Sybils;  a  box  on  the  ear  from  her  right 
hand  is  no  jesting  matter.  Her  rage 
and  sullenness  are  of  the  true  unmiti- 
gated stamp,  and  her  aftected  civilities 
to  her  fair  rival  are  a  parodv  (as  the 
author  mtended)  on  the  friendships  of 
courts."  ■ 
0('  the  .-niatfiJlrs  in  the  performanc,^ 


ence  began  to  shout  revolutionary 
songs.  The  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
who  had  already  had  to  complain  of 
other  interruptions,  turned  round  and 
told  the  disturbers  in'"very  plain  lan- 
guage what  he  thought  of  them.  Them 
followed  an  absolute  pandemonium,  be- 
ginning with  insults  hurled  from  th. 
gallery  to  the  boxes,  and  vice  versa,  and 
ending  w-ith  the  exchange  of  several  re- 
volver shots.  Panic  ensued,  and,  al- 
though no  injuries  w-ero  reported,  the 
performance  had  to  be  abandoned. — 
Roman  correspondent  of  the  London 
rimes. 

Some  Debussy  which  followed  was  a 
.ittle  no  sy;  he,  like  all  the  Frenc'nmen. 
uses  exactly  the  right  word,  and  shout- 
ing it  does  not  make  it  any  more  rigiit. 
—London  Times. 

-■Vprot  OS  of  ,1  concert  by  the  Chamber 
Music  T'layer»>  (Messrs,  Sammons,  Ter- 
lis.  Iniond  and  Murdock),  in  London, 
tlu  '1  in,,  s  remarked:  "That  is  the  beauty 
or  listiMiiii;;  to  re-allj-  good  players.  We  ' 
do  not  ask  whether  the*  work  is  ancient 
or  modi^rn,  of  this  idiom  or  that, 
country  or  another,  but  only  lister 
the  ideas  in  it  .-mU  become  absorbed  in 
their  development.  Neither  is  it  with 
!;ood  p!:. yens. a  matjer  of  line  tone  hera 
of  iinn  rhythm  there,  or  of  fixing  tlf 
attention  on  any  one  th-ng.  It  wou 
be  ouite  easy  to  characterize  clos 
the  playing  of  all  of  the  four,  but| 
would  quite  miss  the  mark.  What 
jtinguishcs  them  from  other  simiil 
■|bodic-s_of  jija.vers  is  that  they  have  bell 


ancient  i 
of  oin  i 
sten  to  \ 


r.  a-l  rc-lif-u.!s<i.-.   p,  rira.!j.s  numerous  but 
'c'  l-tainly  ,- un  .-:^>  tul,  aiui  that  they  couia 
liave  (lont-   this   without  acknowl- 

■  S  a  leading  spirit  among  them.  Wo 
It  Itnow  who  tliis  is,  and  like  to 

c  that  they  do  not  know  either,  nor 
so  long  as  it  i.--  a  real  delight  to 
.   as   it  dearly   if,  to  play  these 
.s.     Monday   night   was    the  first 
\  for  a  long  ftinie  that  we  caught 
unmistakable   sound    of    real  ap- 
Such  applause  never  comes  from 
ledgerows  and  highways  which  fill 
of  our  halls,  but  only  from  those 
know  ttluit  music  can  be.  and  what 
like  when  you  have  got  it.     The  per- 
y  straightfonvard,  .ulvonturous,  un- 
itatious  playing  of  these  four  young  j 

and  the  sincere  applause,  neither 
idle  nor  noisy,  nor  hesatrting,  have 
the  mo.st  cheering  thing  In  the 
cal  world  this  year." 
x'hat  grand  hiing  it  would  be  for 
school  of  Engli.^h  pianists  if  all  the 
lis  of  all  the  pianos  could  be  un- 
wed'and  lost  for  a  year:" 
I  Irani  Binyon  brought  out  in  Lon- 
on  Feb.  16  three  vorks  for  voice 
1  string  qui.net  by  TEugen-?  Goossena. 
■jrmed  for  the  tirst  time.   The  Da.ily 
-raph  said  of  them:  "Oddly  enough, 
Goossens  has  gone  to  old  writers  | 
liis  texts,  in  spite  of  his  open  cham-  j 
ng  the  aitra-modorn  in  music.    To  | 
consistent  he  ought  to  have  gone  ' 
.^or   inspiration    to    'Le   Monoplane  du 
iPape,'  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  most 
original    creations   of   Walt  Whitman, 
and  not  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  John 
Fletcher  and  Richard  Barnefleld.  And 

-  not  merely  consistency  of  doctrine 
I  is  in  question.    A  song  cannot  ut 
incing  if  the  music  is  out  of  tunel 
the  wov<ls— unless,  of  course,  the ; 
Is  are  used  merely  as  a  peg  for  the  i 
c.  in  which  case  it  matters  little  or' 
ling  where  they  come  from  or  what  i 
r  mcnnincr  is.    But  Mr.  Goossens  is 
■on.scientioiis  an  artist  to  treat  good 
:-y  in  such  an  offhand  fashion.   His  1 

■  r  repeats  the  word  with  just  ac- 
;  it  is  <-nly  the  commentary  of  the 
mpanying  quartet  that  is  rather  too 

.  y  and  elaborate  for  the  exquisitelj- 
.t  fabric  of  the  poet.     In  his  own 
.  however,  the  music  reproduces  ad- 
:ibly  the  atmosphere  of  the  poems, 
the   three— 'Appeal.'  'Melaiicholy,' 
ilomel'— it  is  the  second  that  shows 
the  g09d  qualities  and  hides  best 
discrepancy  in  the  work.    It  will 
aid^ perhaps,  that  this  melancholy  is 
•aiclancholy  of  the  iconoclast,  that 
too  pungent,  too  ornate,  to  fit  the 

•  etest'  melancholy  of  Fletcher.  But 
mood  is  expressed  with  telling  elo 
ice.    and   it   is   an   eloquence  that 

■  r  loses  for  a  moment  vigor  and 
rm.    Both  'Alelancholy'  and  'Philo- 

were  encored,  and  the  composer, 
,0  sat  amongst  the  audience,  had  to 
A-  his  acknowledgments." 
e  chesienan  (London)  of  February 
ialns  an  appreciation  of  Carl  Kngel, 
composer  and  the  musical  editor  of 
Boston  Music  Company,  by  Norman 
rkin. 

.ml  de  Maleingrean's  "Symphonle 
la  Passion"  has  been  produced  at 

.-sels,  where  he  was  recently  ap- 
.led  assistant  professor  of  organ 
mg  at  the  Conservatory.  The  sym- 
ny   is   said   to   suggest  powerfully 

•  very  spirit  of  the  drama  of  Gol- 
iia   and   its   atmosphere   of  tragic 

eauty." 

Ravel's  "Valse,"  choregraphic  poem 
Ifoi  orchestra,  will  be  produced  in  Vienna 
Ids  a  ballet. 


peace,  not  an  exuIUnt  peace,  but  peace 
shrouded  in  mourning,  in  prayerful 
spirit,  with  grateful  remembrance  of 
those  who  had  =acrince  •  ihe  -el\-e-t 
with  hope  in  divine  pity.  He  found  that 
Enasco  had  failed  in  the  development 
ct  his  ideas;  he  had  not  discip'med  his 
facility;  he  was  lacking  in  selt-critl- 
cism-  treating  even  insignificant  themes 
in  a  tempestuous,  grandiloquent  man- 
ner He  employed  a  huge  orchestra, 
six' trumpets,  "  and  I  don't  kno^' 
many  b'lgles  and  trombones,  organ, 
p;ano  and  choru.^. 

A  Plea  for  Air 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Heraldi 

The  -ecking.  overpowering  air  of  mosi 
moving  picture  theatres  is  decidedly  , 
fertile  subject  for  comment,  after  regi-  ; 
me'its  of  spectator.^,  one  relay  foUowlngl 
another  have  breathed  it  over  and  over 
and  over  again;  adding  and  subtracting, 
ves.  multiplying  the  various  odors  lnel-| 
dent  to  the  human  species,  and-butj 
words  faiJ  us: 

'•Go  see  what  we  have  seen!  Oo feel  •what 

we  have  felt! 
Go  pay  your  quarter  or.  fifty  cents,  and 
smell  what  we  have  smelt." 

Stav  it  out!  Watch  the  departure  of| 
each  stuplfled,half-polsoned  audience  fil- 
ing out  to  make  room  for  the  next  lot  tt^ 
t>uv  tickets  and  pack  themselves  intoj 
»hes»  modernized  Black  Holes  of  Calcut-] 
ta;  all  .set  to  breathe  the  foul,  sickening: 
mess  over  ant',  over.  In  their  turn.  Why? 
The  pictures  aim  to  be  exciting;  theyi 
are  the  cheapest  amusement  offered; 
the  place  is  kept  warm— with  a  good 
strong  stomach  a  healthy  person  may. 
try  to  forget  or  to  combat  the  horridi 
reek  that  he  is  trying  to  breathe  Intoj 
his  lungs.  '  .J     .  V 

It  is  true  ti-at  when  the  outside  doorsf 
have  to  be  opened,  a  few  quarts  of  clean', 
air  get  in,  aUhouijh  several  employes  of 
the  house  usually  rush  to  stop  It  and  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity  as  a  draft. 

Electric  fans.  too.  sometimes  blow  the 
thick,  fetid  clouds  of  gt>rms,  garlic,  tu-  j 
V.erculosis,  sweat,  musk  perfumes,  in-  ; 
nuenza,  fried  food  scents,  and  so  on,  I 
gently  from  place  to  place,  so  that  no 
patron  of  the  screen  need  ever  com- ) 
plain  that  he  has  missed  anything  there  j 
is  going.  .       .  i 

Ventilating  systems  are  understood  to 
exist,  but  if  so,  they  do  not  appreciably 
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Ti  an  Nougues  has  written  music  for 
red  Monier's  mimodrama,  "L"  Ombre' 
:-^c,"   brought   out   at  the  Xouveaul 
■  atre,  Paris,  with  Severin,  known  in| 
-ton,  as  the  murderer,  Tom. 
\.  w  rnusin  in  Paris:  orchestral:  "Lai 
In-e'^ae  P'-intemps,"  by  Ch.  Planchtt, 
nioureu.K  <  oncert),   unfavorably  re- 
..  ed;  Marcel  Bertrand's  lyric  poems 
Recueillomont  and  I/Elevation  (Ban- 
(ire)  Jeanne  Raunay,  singer  (Lamour 
concert)     unfavorably  reviewed 
the   Golschmann    concerts;  workd 
initted  for  th<?  Vcrley  prize  of  1500.1 
r  were  presented  to  the  audience  a.s 
-as.    Prize  awarded  to  Arthur  Ho-^ 
ser's    "Pastorale   d'Eto"    (361  votes 
of  752)   which  was  praised,  Jean' 
s's    '\\mes   d"    Enfants,"  oscillates 
'.een    d'lridy    and    Debussy.  Prc- 
iiy    iriss    Andree  Vaurabourg; 
1  mtliicon,"    by    Roger  Pesormiero.i 
.wfljer  music;  Trio  for  flute,  oboe  and 
nnet.  Marcel  Gennaro.   Violin  sogalai 
-Miss  Soulage. 
Franz   Schrecker  writes   dismally  in 
"the  Berliner  Tageblatt  about  student?)' 
rffcctcd    by    the    economic  conditions. 

>y  are  obliged  to  gain  a  living  by| 
"Ting  in  restaurants,  film  theatres  and| 
■:cinK  halls.    (Jne  student  neglecting 
studies  to  compose  dances  at  1500 
rks  a  piece  was  given  a  choice  by 
recker  between  the  fox-trot  and  the] 
4ue.  i 
A  new  symphony  by  Georges  Enesco 
was  performed  at  Colonne  Concerts  ini 
Paris,  Feb.  26.  27.  Although  there  was| 
n;..    "program,  '    M.    de  L,apommeraye,i 
through  his  sens.'itions.  found  'hat  the, 
sivmphony   was   in-spircd   by   the   war:  j 
The  first  movement  liepicting  the  v  orld 
tortured  by  passion,  yet  giving  itself  1 
to  pleasure  with  feverish  anxiety;  the 
second,    ihc    image  of   the.   war   itself,  j 


modify  the  results  of  trying  to  keep 
the  same  roomful  of  air  I;!  use  indefi- 
nitely—results  not  only  disgusting,  but 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  community. 

Censors-at-law  are  from  time  to  time 
observed  having  a  public  conniption 
over  some  screen  play  that  is  slightly 
more  succe.ssful  than  the  rest  in  mak- 
ing vice  attractive.  They  might  well  re- 
solve themselves,  first  of  all,  into  a 
committee  of  vigilantes  to  protest 
against  the  enticing  of  children  and 
other  human  beings  into  inclosures  so 
criminally  unventilated  as  to  menace 
the  health  of  thousands.  j 

Obscene  air  also  is  depressing  to  the 
public  morale. 

To  those  directly  responsible  for  the 
existing  conditions,  and  making  a  dally 
profit  from  them,  only  one  argument  is 
likely  to  appeal,  so  we  offer  the  money 
question  for  consideration.  Any  picture' 
show  that  advertises  and  provides  clean' 
out-of-door  ventilation  for  its  audiences^ 
to  breathe  is  going  to  command  a  higher! 
price  of  admiseion  Just  as  soon  as  its 
enjoyable  fragrance  becomes  known.l 
Amuoemcnt  seekers  will  gravitatel 
toward  It  from  miles  around  and  fight 
to  get  in,  and  thankfully  Pay  the  price, 
when  they  realize  that  they  have  act- 
ually spent  a  couple  of  hoiirs  at  a  pic- 
ture show,  and  emerged  clear-headedj 
and  refreshed.  [ 

Meanwhile,  as  {he  atmosphere  of  thei 
picture  theatres  gets  thicker  and  thick- 
er, we  hear  from  the  direction  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  stars  and  the 'plot-, 
mongers  and  the  scenario  fanciere  mostj 
do  congregate,  a  chorus  of  bitter  and 
despairing  howls  for  "stronger  plays." 
Well— we  won't  say  It— what's  the  use? 

But  rumor  hath  It  that  the  country- 
wide audience  of  the  shows  is  not  quite 
such  an  easily  satlfled  mark  as  It  was 
at  first. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
victims  are  so  doped  with  contaminated 
ai-  that  it  takes  plays  more  and  more 
heavily  loaded  with  cayenne  to  sting 
them  alive,  let  alone  awake.  Any  tired 
business  man  being  rapidly  strangled 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  sinking  into 
coma,  will  yet  arouse  himself  and  come 
to  long  enough  to  find  out  whether  a 
half  naked  Duchesse  is  going  to  stab 
all  of  her  husbands  or  only  the  one  that 
she  truly  loves;  also  how  many  clothes 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cling  to  her. 
while  engaged  in  this  thrilling  domestic 
ccup  de  grace. 

■  No,  gentlemen  of  Los  Angeles,  your 
difficuliifs  are  all  in  the  air:  have  the 
air  surroundin^„jjaur  plays  strained  a 
few  times,  and  disinfected,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  over  and  over  until 
It  is  entirely  worn  out — the  plays  them- 
selves are  really  no  worse  than  they 
h:ive  been  right  from  the  start.  M.  D. 
New  Bedford. 


Plays  for  Amateurs 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  these  days  when  the  "movies  '  have 
to  a  large  extent  supplanted  the  legiti- 
mate di;ama;  when  the  only  sort  of 
stage  production  which  bears  any  guar- 

nlce  of  success  is  the  sort  which  ad- 


iancing 

n,;  col.  .  ilii.       ,.  .  ■ -ind  out 

that  it  can  no  longer  support  opera,  and 
el"e8  poor  enough  backing  to  notable 
Shakespearian  productions,  the  optimist 
may  find  encouragement  m  the  increas- 
■ng  Interest  in  amateur  acting,  particu- 
Iirly  in  high  schools  and  in  young  peo- 
ple's organizations.  To  be  sure,  many 
of  these  amateur  productions.  In  fact, 
the  most  pretentious  of  them,  are  rfiusi- 
cal  shows,  generally  advertised  under 
some  such  name  as  "Let  'er  Kip!"  But 
dramatic  clubs  exist,  and  are  coming 
Into  existence,  where  love  of  good  plays 
can  be  fostered  where  a^serlous  study 
of  dramatic  literature  'may  be  at- 
tempted, where  a  real  appreciation 
of  capable  acting  may  be  produced| 
In  a  generation  whose  tastes  might 
easily  be  misled  Into^the  paths  of  cus-l 
tard  pie  comedy  and  "jazz  shows.  Evenj 
the  schools  in  many  cities  are  devoting! 
more  or  less  time  to  dramatics,  and  It  Isj 
a  praiseworthy  and  wonderful  thing  that, 
frequently  student  theatricals  receive 
not  only  the  nod  of  consent  but  even  the 
active  support  of  the  school  authorities. 
Who  knows  but  the  time  may  cornel 
when  those  churches  which  now  refuse' 
membership  to  the  theatrical  profession 
may  emerge  from  their  17th  century 
darkness? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so 
few  good  plays  available  for  amateur 
production.  Even  a  cast  of  raw,  youth- 
ful actors  will  give  a  surprisingly  cred- 
itable  performance,  granted  a  suitable 
play  and  about  six  weeks'  training  un- 
der a  competent  coach.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  aren't  any 
too  many  suitable  plays  and  there  are 
mighty  few  competent  coaches.  There  | 
are  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  but  frag- 
ments are  unsatisfactory  and  the  whole 
plays  are  too  long  and  difficult.  There 
are  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  and  the 
early  comedies  of  PInero,  but  the  great 
mass  of  plays  today  may  be  roughly 
gtouped  In  two  classes:  those  which  are 
loo  difficult  or  which  require  the  pay- 
ment of  too  high  a  royalty  for  the  av- 
erage amateurs,  and  those  which  are 
too  crude  and  silly  In  every  way  to  be 
worth  while.  Most  theatrical  publish- 
ing houses  put  out  an  appalling  amount 
of  the  latter  sort.  If  it  sells.  It  Is  only 
for  want  of  something  better.  Several 
years  ago  the  Drama  League  sent  out 
a  catalogue  of  plays  for  amateur  use. 
(The  idea  was  excellent,  but  Inasmuch 
i  as  they  recommended  such  plays  as 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  and  Ibsen's 
"Doll's  House,"  I  failed  to  see  wherein 
the  lists  could  prove  to  be  of  much 
value  to  tlie  average  dramatic  club.  The 
organization  which  has  resources  for 
i  staging  Maeterlinck,  or  actors  equal  to 
'  Ibsen,  In  all  probaballty  needs  little 
help  in  selecting  Its  plays. 

Thero  Is  one  other  point  worthy  of  con- 
slderatioii.  If  theatricals  are  to  be  en- 
couratged,  especially  in  our  hlgli  schools, 
we  ought  to  provide  ha.lls  and  stages  fit 
for  such  \ise.  Mcrt  high  school  stages 
are  almost  useless  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stage  director.  Building  laws  are 
strict,  I  know,  with  regard  to  stage  con- 
struction; but  they  do  not  prohibit  the 
erection  of  much  better  stages  than  most 
schools  now  have.  I  have  had  occasio.i 
to  look  over  the  plans  of  practically  all 
of  the  larger  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  buildings  designed  for  New  Eng- 
land In  the  pa£t  few  years,  and  I  am 
safe  in  sayln«  that  hardly  one  assembly 
hall  :i)  ten  is  at  all  adaptable  for  dra- 
matics. If  high  school  theatricals  are  to 
be  emsouraged  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
dramatic  literature,  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  convince  school  authorities 
that,  in  so  far  as  future  construction  Is 
concerned,  they  will  find  it  no  more  dif- 
ficult and  no  more  expensive  to  build 
workable  stages  than  the  kind  most 
.schools  now  possess — good  enough  for 
Memorial  day  exercises  and  footbc%l 
mass  meetings,  but  not  for  acting, 
MaMen.  I'HINEAS  PHIPPS. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SDNiDAT-Srinphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Ben 
MutsllwltKfb.  pianist.    See  special  tiotkf 

Convention  Hull,  St.  Botolpb  street  I'.  ■ 
pte's  Symphony  Orchestra.  See  special  nolic- 

TUEMDAY-JordaB  Hall,  8:15  P.  Harri-'oo 
Potter,  pianist.  Debussy,  Prelude  (Suite  Ber. 
gamesque):  Bach.  Sarabande.  D  minor;  Cho- 
pin. Ballade,  F  minor;  ScBprnann,  Novelpttc 
F  sharp  njinor;  Palragren,  lale  of  Shadowsi* 
Prokofletr.  Vision  FngitlTe;  De  Falla  Aa« 
daliwa:  Ravel,  Ondlne:  Lesch*titzk.v,  '.\rab- 
esnue;  Mai-Dowell.  Bj  Smonldering  "Embero- 
Salnt  -Saen,"!.  Toccata,  P  major  ' 

WKDNESD-VY-Jordan  Hall.  S:1B  ?.  M.  Thir-I 
concert  of  the  Biston  .Musical  Association. 
Geortw'  Liongj-   conductor.    See  special  noti.-  - 

FRIDAY— Symphony   Hall,   2:30   P.    jr..  itii 
•  oncert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchcsf  r  < 

_       *I?°teui.  conductor.   See  special  notice. 

SATiTKDAT-Symphony  HaU.  8  P.  Bt  Bepeti.. 
tlo  of  Friday'e  e/mphoajr  crweert. 

J 

KREISLER  CONCERT 

DELIGHTS  AUDIENCE 

Opens  Symphony  Hall  Recital  with 
Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata" 

Mr.  Kreisler  began  his  program  ye.s- 
terday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  with 
Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  whi  b 
he  pla>ed  with  eloquent  dignity  and 
with  a  "largeness  of  utterance  and  a  pa.=- 
sionat»  Insight  into  the  heart  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Cari  Lam.son,  Mr.  Kreisler  s 
usual  accompanist,  performed  the  by  no 
mean.'^  easy  piano  part  of  this  sonata  in 
a  most  delicate  and  elastic  manner. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  opened 
with  Bach's  "Chaconne"  for  violin 
alone    in  whkh  Mr.  Kreislers  perfect 


coram 

llantiy.       o   

in  G  major,  with  the  exquisite  trippi.m 
lightness  that  Mozart  so  well  knew  hov. 
to  express.  Needless  to  say,  the  audi- 
ence was  pleased. 

The  third  section  of  the  program  was 
composed  of  various  brief  and  popular 
selections,  of  which  Debussy's  "La  FiUe 
aux  cheveux  lin,"  played  with  muted 
strings,  ought  to  have  made  the  finest 
appeal,  but  didn't,  yielding  to  Brahms  s 
"Valse  in  A  major."  wiuch  was  repeat- 
ed. Percy  Grainger's  aiTongement  of 
"Molly  on  the  Shore"  brought  the  ap- 
pointed program  to  a  happy  close,  after 
which  the  audience  would  not  be  satis- 
fied except  with  encores.  Mr.  Kreisler 
was  throughout  the  artist,  as  usual. 


Moisei\vitsch  Displays  His 
Ability  to  Interpret  Wide 
Range  of  Thought 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Benno  Molselwltsch,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
HalL  His  program  was  aa  follows: 
Handel-Brahms,  Variations;  Chopin, 
sonata  In  B  minor,  op.  58;  Ravel,  Jeux 
d'eaux;  Debussy,  La  Cathedrale  en- 
gloutla;  Palmgt«en,  Karelian  Dance  and 
Finlandish  Dance;  Scott,  Russian 
Dance;  Ohopln-Uszt,  Chant  Polanals; 
Liszt,  La  Campanolla. 

Some  piajilsts  are  known  as  thoughts 
ful  players  of  Beethoven's  music,  while 
the  poetry  of  Chopin  escapes  them,  and 
the  brilliance  and  elegance  necessary  to 
the  Interpretation  of  Llset's  muslo  are 
foreign  to  them.  Some,  powerful  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  according  to  Johannes 
Brahms,  are  lost  when  they  are  called 
on  to  play  the  muslo  of  Debussy  and 
Ravel.    Few,  very  few,  are  pianists  of 
many  pericJds  and  o*  many  schools.  It 
was  already  known  by  his  reclul  last 
year  and  by  hia  poetic  reading  of  Schu- 
mann's concerto  thla  season  that  Mr. 
Moiselwltsch  Is  not  a  specialist;  hla  com- 
mand of  tonal  gradations  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  polished  mechanism  were 
already  recognized,  also  his  musical  feel- 
ing. Intelligence  and  taste;  but  yester-: 
day  his  ability  to  enter  into  the  splrtt 
of  composers  differing  widely  in  mu- 
sical thought.  Idiom  and  expression,  was[ 
fully  and  indisputably  displayed.         _  j 
For   once   the   hearing   of  Brahms  si 
Variations  was  not  an  ordeal,  so  potenti 
was  the  spell  worked  by  the  pianist  m 
his  marvellous  differentiation  of  colorsi 
and  dynamic  effects.    Even  Mr.  Mol- 
selwltsch could  not  redeem  the  Largo 
in  Chopin's  Sonata  from  the  reproach 
of  weakness.    Some  day  a  bold  man, 
wishing  to  play  the  sonata  for  the  sakei 
•  of   the   other  movements,   will  either! 
omit  the  Largo  or  subsUute  a  nocturne 
for  it.    Brahms  and  Ravel— could  any 
two  composers  be  more  antipodaH  Yet 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Molseiwitsch  was  more  successful  in  ex- 
pressing the  relentless,  granitic  musical 
'  thoughts,  of  Brahms  or    the  aqueous 
beauty  of  Ravel's.    Effective,  too,  was 
his   imaginative   Interpretation  of  De- 
bussy's   music    inspired    by    the  old 
legend  of  Is  to  which  Renan  refers  at 
the  beginning  of  his  "Souvenirs." 

The  dances  of  PaJmgren  and  Scott 
delighted  an  audience  of  good  size;  the 
pretty  little  Finlandish  dance  was  re- 
peated in  answer  to  the  imperative  de- 
mand. A  brilliant  performance  of 
Liszt's  Campanella  in  which  the  pianist 
did  not  attempt  to  create  a  sensation 
by  extravagant  speed  brought  an  end 
to  a  recital  that  must  be  numbered 
among  the  chief  events  of  this  season. 


i 


We  read  that  prices  of  food  are  so 
high  in  Paris  that  at  some  meat  shops 
joints  o£  foxes  and  polecats  are  on  sale. 
We  never  heard  of  anyone  In  England 
eating  polecat.  In  the  "Hortus  Sani- 
tatis" — there  were  five  dated  editions 
between  1490  and  1517 — It  Is  stated  that 
this  animal,  "like  the  badger  has  short 
legs  on  the  left  side,  and  longer  ones  on 
the  right,"  but  Mr.  Topsell  said  in  165S, 
"this  is  found  iiptrue  by  daily  experi-, 
ence."  Tliey  keep,  continued  the  exoel-i 
lent  Mr.  Topsell,  "In  the  tops  of  houses 
and  secret  comers,  delighting  to  kill 
and  eat  hens  and  chickens,  whose  craft 
in  devouring  his  prey  is  singular ;  for^ 
to  the  intent  that  the  silly  creatures  to" 
be  devoured  may  not  bewray  them  to 
the  housekeepers,  the  first  part  that 
Ihey  lay  hold  upon  with  their  mouths  is 
the  head  of  the  hen  and  chicken,  and 
by  that  means  stayeth  his  crying  by 
cropping  off  his  head." 

Now  as  to  the  fox  for  table  food.  "His 
flesh  Is  In  all  things  like  a  dog's,  and 
although  Galen,  Mnesimachus  and  611- 
vlus  affirm  that  In  the  autumn  or  latter 
part  of  the  year  some  men  use  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  foxes  (especially  being 
cubs)  that  Is  young,  tender,  and  not' 
smelling;  but  Aetius  and  Rasls  affirm 
(and  that  with  great  reason)  that  their 
flesli  and  the  flesh  of  hedgehogs  andj 
hares  is  not  agreealile  to  the  nature  ofj 
man." 


v.r  Tempera,  O  Mores,  A.  D.  1921  i 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  slog,"  In  olil  Rumei 
wrote  Vlrgi;  the  poet.  |, 

Less  of  the  wo.nen  I  rfnp.  as  spen  on  tbt 
streets  of  C  iiM 
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ne'er  on  tlie  trtrofta 
MARION  STRKKinCK. 


Chief  Caupolican 

As  the  World  Wajis: 

A  Now  York  dispatch  wid^y  pub- 
lished this  week  besiin;  ''The  rhasm 
between  unmelodlous  warwhoops  and  thq 
smooth  siraln.s  of  oporstio  slnBlns  was 
hrUljrad  tonlKht  when  Chief  Caupolican, 
■I  native  Arnucanlan  Indian,  made  his 
ilebut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany in  the  leading  rolo  In  'The  Bells."  " 

I  dislike  to  remove  romance  from 
press  agency  (or.  better,  agentry),  but 
ihe  name  by  which  Chief  CaupolioaJ 
.vas  known  20  years  ago,  when  he  sang 
,it  Mountain  Park  Casino,  Mt.  Tom. 
Northampton.  Mass.,  was  Emile  Bar- 
rangon.  I  have  heard  him  sing  the 
Tit  Willow  song  In  the  "Mikado"  with 
aueh  effect  that  on  ono  memorable  oc- 
casion an  important  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing, poorly  suspended,  nearly  fell  off. 
He  Is  known  In  Northampton  also  as  at 
one  time  manager  and  dlrector  of  the 
BlJou  Opera  company  of  Northampton 
singers,  which  performed  with  good  ef- 
fect In  i.ne  westi'rn  jinrt  of  the  state. 
In  1902  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Lord, 
then  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  art  de- 
partment of  Smith  College.  Two  email 
Harrangons,  IS  and  LI  years  of  age,  re- 
pectively,  live  In  Northampton  with 
ihetr  mother,  nni  'lie  chipf  comes  up 
when  professi.Mi.tl  duties  permit.  I  want 
to  put  in  a  claim  in  behalf  of  North- 
.impton  as  the  place  where  the  chasm 
.^bove  mentioned  was  bridged.  New 
York  always  did  maite  mo  sick  for 
thinking  that  It  discovers  genius  which 
has  long  since  ceased  blushing,  and 
which.  In  this  instance  at  least,  has 
been  neither  unseen  nor  unheard. 
Boston,  March  16.  W.  L. 


ntlon 

\  I     mcflllSt,    a .  mg' 
jPi-nnnuii  was  an  folh.ws: 

Wciuibert  —  Overture  "Ro.samunde;" 
yaint-.Saens— Concerto  for  'o<'llo;  Bee- 
thoven—Symphony  No.  7. 

tn  a  projfram  of  classically  romantic 
mu.slo,  Mr.  MoUenhnuer  excels,  and  yes- 
terday's audience  testified  Ui.stily  to  Its 
delight.  The  Schubert  number  was 
played  e.speclally  well,  the  conductor 
bringing  out  all  11..^  vivacity  and  brill- 
iance. Custom  never  stales  thta  peren- 
nially popular  overture. 

Mr.  Webster  yavo  the  Salr.t-Saens  con- 
certo with  elegance,  offering  as  an  en- 
con*  IM.'itti's  "Caprice."  As  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhaucr  is  also  the  conductor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  many 
membei-s  of  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, are  to  take  part  In  the  "Hora 
Novisslma"  performance  In  Symphony 
Hall  next  Sunday,  the  18th  concert  of 
the  orchestra  will  take  place  April  3, 
when  Mozart's  Symphony  iri  K  flat, 
Hizet's  Suite  "L'Arlesionne,"  I  and  El- 
?ar's  overture:  "Cockaigne,"  will  make 
[up  the  program '.  "  •,, 


The  Bowling  Green 
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BERT  LESTON  TAYLOR  DEAD. 


Vic- 


s. 


Chicago  Tribune's  Humorist  a 
tim  of  Pneumonia  at  54. 

i<l)'-^ria!  to  The  Ni'W  York  Times. 
CHICAGO.  March  19.— Bert  Leston 
Taylor  (B.  U  T.),  editor  of  "A  Line 
Type  or  Two,"  in  The  Tribune  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  died  early  this 
morning  of  pneumonia  at  his  home 
at  195  Bast  Chestnut  Street.  He  had 
been  111  for  two  weeks.  Bronchial 
trouble  was  the  original  cause  of  his 
illness,  but  he  continued  at  work  until  i 
the  danger  of  pneumonia  developed. 

The  news  of  the  humorist's  death  came 
as  a  ."'hock  to  thousands  who  had  read 
his  colmun  daily.  Its  announcement 
was  followed  by  hundreds  of  telephone 
calls  to  The  Tribune  for  confirmation. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Goshen,  Mass., 
>  Nov.  t.'!.  18en,  and  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Conducting  "  The  Line  "  was  only  a 
part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  literary  labors.  He 
contributed  verse  and  articles',  particu- 
larly concerning  golf,  his  favorite  rec- 
reation, to  many  magazines.  In  addition 
he  was  the  author  of  several  books.  In- 
cluding "  The  Well  in  the  Wood."  pub- 
lished In  190S;  "The  Charlatan,"  1906: 
"  A  Line  o'  Verse  or  Two,"  1911;  "  The 
Pipe  Smoke  Carry,"  1912.  and  "Motley; 
Measures,"  1913.  [ 
Mr.    Taylor's  home  waa  in   Glencoe.  , 


were  written 


Hogarth  and  Polly 

Mention  was  made  In  The  Herald 
(March  13)  of  Hogarth  painting  a  scene 
In  "The  peggar's  Opera.''  He  painted 
In  1729  for  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  a  picture  of  the  prison  scene 
In  whloh  Lucy  and  Polly  wrangle  over 
.MjLcheath.  Afterward  several  replicas 
m  oil,  some  slightly  varied,  as  well  as 

engra\ings,  were  executed.  Portraits  There  survive  besides  the  widow,  two 
of  many  great  persons  of  the  day  werePaughters^  Alva  Theits  Taylor.  24  years  I 
introduced  in  open  boxes  on.  the  stage.l  °}'?'  '^'i^.  Barbara J^eston  Taylor,  5  years 
Macheath  was  a  portrait  of  the  come- 
dian Walker.  Polly,  of  course,  was  the 
enchanting  Lavinla  Penton,  afterward 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton.  "Hogarth 
painted  a  beautiful  separate  portrait 
nf  her— a  loving,  trustful  face,  and  such 
lips— which  has  been  engraved  In  mezzo 
tint."  We  quote  from  George  Augustus 
Sala's  "William  Hogarth:  Painter,  En- 
graver and  Philosopher,"  a  most  read- 
able book.  Indispensable  to  any  ono 
who  wishes  to  know  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  period  In  which  Hogarth 
worked. 


old.  His  ■  Bab  Ballads  ' 
for  Barbara. 


Discriminating  and  Ingenious 

.\3  the  World  wags: 
The  rat  that  infests  our  wharves  is 
rl!5criminating  anyway.   Recently  in  an 
office  on  the  waterfront  a  lady  atten- 
dant left  overnight  an  elegant  bunch 
if  carnations.    Next  morning  all  that 
1  remained  of  them  was  scattered  over 
tlie  floor.    Had  a  sort  of  "pink  tea," 
as  It  were.   I  remembered  at  once  that 
a  coirespondent  of  the  New  York  Sunj 
claimed  to  catch  the  rodent  readily  by 
the  lure  of  the  carnation.    That  was 
long  ago,  but  I  have  noticed  that  many 


B.  L.  T.  is  dead. 

His  column  in  Tlie  Chicago  Trib 
une,  "A  Line-o'-Type  oi-  Two,"  vr&f 
so  immeasurably  the  best  newspape)- 
column  ever  writtsn  that  the  rest  oi 
us  are  nowhere. 

Grief  at  his  going  is  not  express- 
ible. It  will  t.ake  his  death,  we 
think,  to  make  obvious  the  fact  that 
here  was  the  ablest  satirist,  the 
best  writer  of  light  verse,  and  the 
wittiest  paragrapher  in  thi^  country. 
His  column,  running  daily  for  nianj' 
years,    was    so  uncompromisingly 


peculiarities   seem   born    in   the  flesh. 
Only  the  other  day  I  met  some  one  who  |  high  in  its  standards  and  SO  unfail- 
had  iseen    a   rat   steal   eggs   by    the  i  •       •     -j.    ^  -  •  ^    j.,  -j. 

method  of  clutching  an  egg,  turning! fine  acivievements  that  It 

was  taken  almost  for  granted. 


on  his  back  and  having  his  mate  sled 
him  off  with  his  prize  by  the  tail. 

WILLIAM  GILL. 

Dorchester. 

We  rememiber  seeing  in  our  little 
village  years  ago  a  child's  book  in 
which  rats  were  pictured  stc-allng 
cheese  In  the  mannei  described  bv  Mr. 
Glll.-Ed. 


B.  L.  T. 

I'lio  Chicagi)  Trihune  no  Iohkci  1i,i.-  ^m-  ■  \(  i,  -  I'.i 
•billing  it.solf  "the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  worlii." 
Old  Bort  Leston  Taylor— he  \\a.s  only  fifty-four,  hut  :j1I 
<olunini.st.s,  for  sotno  inscrutable  rea.son.  enjoy  t!i'; 
courlc.sy  title  "old" — ha.s  gronc  over  The  Pipesmok(!  Carr  v 
—the  title  of  one  of  hi.s  booit/;.  Richard  Jx?  Oallicnm ';, 
"The  Happy  Smoking  Ground"  come.s  to  mind: 
When  that  last  pipe  is  .smoked  at  la.sl 

And  pouch  and  pipe  put  by. 
And  smoked  and  smoker  both  alike 

In  du.st  and  a.shcs  lie, 
What  of  the  .smoker?    Whither  pas.sed? 

Ah,  will  he  .smoke  no  more? 
.^nd  will  there  be  no  golden  cloud 
Upon  the  golden  shore? 
if  uuy  book.sellor  can  dig-  up  a  copy  of  "The  J'iiic- 
smoke  Carry"  wo  would  like  to  buy  it  in  his  memory. 
B.  L.  T.  wa.s  the  dean  of  the  guild,  and  every  linotype 
machine  in  the  country  feels  his  loss. 


Her  Hired  Man  , 

A  wife  is  worthy  of  her  hire,  says  th9 
secretary    of    the    M'omen's  Freedom 
\  League.    But  is  she  the  hired  party  f 

When  you  citricate  your  spouse 
I         I"nim  a  velvet  jumper  blouse 
I         Not  Included  In  the  vows— 

I        WTien  yon  mend  and  oil  the  loclM, 
Edge  the  garden  walk  with  box. 
Keep  the  house  supplied  with  chocs— 

When  you  give  her  shoes  a  shin* 

BnisU  her  tresses  into  line. 

Trim  the  privet,  nail  the  vine—  j 

When  yon  fetch  hor  from  the  choir  ) 
When  rou  Usht  the  copper  are  "  ( 
Is  it  she.  or  tou.  on  hire''  '  I 
—  .K.  V:.  Ln  the  Ixmdon  Dally  Chronicle.' 


PEOPLE'S  SY3UPH0NY 

GIVES  17TH  CONCERT 

XTth  concert  r^-e^^'^^^SJerS;- 


Bert  Taylor  Avas  the  most  inspirit-  ^ 
ing  friend  we  ever  had.    From  the  1 
first  thing  we  ever  wrote,  which  he  , 
printed  in  1900,  to  the  latest,  his  en- 
couragement was  our  most  cherished 
prize.      And  a  world  without  his 
friendship  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be 
borne. 


"March,  many  wealherB,"  la  na  olo 
.saying.  Let  us  consult  tb©  wisdom  of 
the  ancients. 

M'hen  it  thunders  In  March,  It  brings 
sorrow. 

Thunder  In  March  betokens  a  fruitful 

ypar. 

When  It  thunders  In  March  we  may! 

cry  "Ala.s:"  ,  ' 

March  grass  never  did  ati%  good. 
March  was  so_  angry  wf'^.h  an  old 
ivoman  for  thinking  he  was  '!/■.  summer 
month,  that  he  borrowed  a  day  f.-^m  his 
\j  brother  February,  and  froze  her  and  her 
(locks  to  death. 

When  files  swarm  In  March,  It  brings 
death  to  sheep. 
The  March  Bun  wounds. 
Hotspur  in  "Henry  IV"— "No  more,  no 
ijmore:  worse  than  the  fiun  In  March,  thlc 
B     Mso  doth  nourish  £j.gues." 
I        ^en  March  has  April  weather,  April 
\         Uave  March  weather.- 


B.  L.  T. 

"B.  ti.  T.,"  v,'ho  will  long  be  mourned 
by    thousands,    was    more    than  an 
Irresistible  humorist;  more  than  a  man 
of  fine  ta.ste  In  literature;  he  w£ia  a 
human   being  who  sympathizing  with 
his  fellow  mortals,  abhorred  the  cant  of  ' 
sentimentalists.     He  would  have  said  '. 
with  General  Lambert,  but  not  In  Swift-  I 
Ian  vein,  "The  best  o?  men  are  but  men  j 
at  best."  "B.  L.  T."  knew  life  and  man-  j 
nera  in  the  city,  and  In  that  richer  field 
for  humorous  observation,  the  village. 

Richer,"  for  the  village  Is  the  micro- 
cosm of  what  Is  pompously  described 
as  the  great  wlrld.  To  the  TSMple  In  the 
sky  the  chronicling  of  social  events  In 
the  small  tovra  Is  no  more  ludicrous 
lian  are  the  illustrated  pages  devoted  | 
'•'■y    metropolitan    newspapers    to    the  i 
Inings    and    misdoings    of    our    "best  , 
people."  As  was  justly  said  of  James  '■ 
Eiuneker,  so  it  may  be  said  of  "B  L.  T.,"  i 
tliere    is   no   one   to   take    his   place,  i 
Aroused  to  indignation  by  some  sha,ra,  ■ 
vexed  by  the  crooked  politician  or  the 
ripe-faced,  sour-minded  masquerading  • 
i.s  heaven-inspired  reformers,  he  could 
le   bitingly   ironical,    as   he   could   be ! 
Iiumoro'usly  grotesque  without  vulgar-  | 
ity.   ^^^lere   another  would  have  been  ; 
frankly  Rabelaisian,  his  suggestion  of 
Gallic  flavor  was  delicate  and  subtle. 
Even  in  his  wildest  joy  he  did  not  show 
himself  to  the  reader  as  ono  having 
donned  tlie  professionally  ooralo  mask. 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  in  private  found  him  a  delightful 
companion,  never  conscious  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  humorist,  never  uneasy  for 
S  I'ecagnltion.  There  are  writers  who  re- 
hearse their  quips  and  jests  at  the  club 
or  in  tlie  drawing  room,  weighing  the 
I  probability  of  future  success  in  print^by 
the  degree  or  absence  of  laughter.  "B. 
L.  T."  was  not  one  of  them.  Nor  like 
tlie  average  actor  away  from  the  stage 
did  he  proclaim  or  even  hint  at  his  pro- 
fession. 


!  'i 


Lincoln  and  a  Piano  , 

As  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  still  playing  j 
at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre,  the  follow-  ; 
Ing  extract  from  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Johns's 
":Memolrs  of  Decatur"  has  a  peculiar 
Interest.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man H.  Bartlett  of  Jamaica  Plain  for 
the  quotation.  When  Mrs.  Johns  first 
linow  Lincoln  at  Decatur  he  w.is 40  ye.-vrs 
old.  Court  week  was  held  there.  Judge 
Davis  presided.  Lincoln  was  among  the 
lawyers.  "The  Macon  House  was  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  miserable  inns  at 
which  they  were  usually  compelled  to 
•put  In.'  It  was  in  Court  W'eek  that  my 
j  iano"— the  first  ever  seen  in  Decatur-^ 
"after  a  long  journey  by  steamer  down 
the  Ohio  and  I'P  the  Wabash  to  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  and  thence  by  wagon, 
arrived  in  Decatur."  Then  follows,  Mr., 
'Bartlett  writes,'  "a  description  of  how 
the  piano  wa.s  got  into  tlie  hotel.  Lin- 
.  nln,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
principal  mkn  to  get  it  done."  Now  let 
Jolms  tell  llie  stoi-y:  "A  tall  gen- 
►  man  stepped  forward  and  throwing 
n  big  gray  Scotch  shawl,  exclaimed, 
■nnio  on,  SWett,  you  ai  e  the  next  big- 
gest man.'  That  was  my  first  meeting  ' 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Lincoln  superintended  the  Fetting 
up  of  the  piano,  even  to  seeing  ihat  it 
;  t«|^squarely  in  the  centre  of  the  wall; 
spfce  allotted  to  it,  and  then  received 
;ii>'  lli.uilvK  with  ;i,  iiolito  bow  and  asked:  ; 
'Are  you  expecting  to  follow  the  court 
■  nd  give  concerts?'  The  immense  re- 
lief expressed  on  his  countenance  when 
lii  was  asmred  that  he  would  not  he- 
railed  upon  to  repeat  the  performance 
was  very  laughable.  'Then  may  we 
1  ve  one  tune  before  we  go?'  he  asked, 
^  ad  I  pUiytil  'liosin  the  Bow'  with  va- 
riation." Mrs.  Johns  gave  her  first  .Tnd 
only  concert  on  the  circuit  In  the  even- 
ing, "the  piano  was  a  Gilbert,  made  in 
Boston,  and  its  fame  extended  far  and 
wide.  It  was  visited  by  people  all  over- 
the  state,  the  sfelgn  coi.rh  passenffe/" 


tape'  to  see- 
,1  ..rument."  A 

.,rowd  aitciJiIed  Uio  reciUl.  Mrs.  J'lhna 
played  about  every  show  piece,  comlo 

ongs,  topping  off  with  "Old  Dan  Tuck- 
jer."   These  wero»  followed  by  more  se- 

lou.s  music  ill  which  Mrs.  Johns  was 
SKistcd  by  several  singers,  in  songs 
like    "Rocked    In    the   Cradle    of  th« 

Id  ep."  '.Xs  a  llnale.  I  s.iim  'He  doeth  all 
things  well,'  after  which  Mr.  Lincoln, 
In  a  very  grave  manner,  thanked  mo  for 
the  evening's  entortalnn  ent,  and  said: 

Don't  M  us  spoil  that  song  by  any 
o  her  music  tonight."  Many  times  after- 
wards I  sang  that  song  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
to  whom  it  wais  a  favorite." 


Fashion  Note 

Barthelmi  de  Chasseneux  said  In  his 
"Catalogus  gloriae  Mimdi"  (1529)  that  he 
had  seon  at  Milan  a  woman  who  had 
205  changes  of  apparel,  one  for  each  day 
in  the  year.  This  earnest  atuderit  of 
sociology  made  a  gallant  defence  of  rats 
and  died  from  a  poisoned  bouquet  of 
aowers.  We  regret  to  say  that  Andre 
Tiraqueau,  a  learned  man  of  the  16th 
century,  accused  Chasseneux  of  plagiar- 
ism; said  that  he  had  stolen  from  him 
more  than  COO  pages  for  his  Magnum 
Opus  and  had  not  changed  a  word;  but 
Chasseneux  had  said  that  Tlraqueau 
had  stolen  from  Caellus  Rhodiginus. 
whope  folio  Is  not  now  among  the  "best 
sellers."  Tills  Tlraqueau  was  reputed  to 
have  begotten  45  children  and  written  46 
books,  and  it  was  reported  that  if  he 
had  drunk  wine  instead  of  water 
his  bodily  and  mental  progeny  would 
have  been'  greater.  The  justly  celebrat- 
ed Mr.  Pierre  Bayle  wrote  amusingly  !n 
refutation  of  this  statement,  which  had 
I  found  its  way  into  epigrams. 


Homoeopathic 

A  poker-backed  conservative,  reading 
that  music  is  played  In  Chicago  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Dunning  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  remarked:  "If  the  music  Is  of 
the  new-fan.?led,  ultra-modem  sort,  it's 
a  case  of  similia  similibus  curantur." 


Elastic  March 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  I  noticed  there  was 
some  argument  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
expression  "Six  weeks  sledding  In 
March."  If  the  gentleman  who  raised 
he  Question  lived  in  eastern  Maine  he 
.vorfld  find  that  there  is  very  little  mys- 
tery about  It.  I  have  often  looked  out 
my  window  and  seen  the  lumbermen 
bi:sily  .engaged  getting  If?  those  two  - 
extri'  weeks.  When  we  have  snow  In 
^.larch  the  farmers  and  lumbermen  plan 
to  drive  their  teams  all  night  during 
the  two  weeks  in  which  the  moon  i.s 
bright,  if  necessary. 

H.  O.  WOBTHLET. 
Eaat  Machiaa,  Me. 

Bl-M  AT 
iJTHE  WILBUR 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TiaLBUR  '  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Sven 
Lange  of  Copenhagen;  translated  into 
English  by  Samuel  S.  Grossman;  pro- 
duced by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

TetcT  Kramlwck  Ben-Atnl 

Tiainnar  Krniuback  r'anllne  L"rtl 

pi>|(Inis  Meyers  Robert  T. .Haines 

(Laura   ..Marie  Bruce 

j.Muuson  Thoinns  Me<"Ka>, 

The  Director  EilwTOl  G.  Kobluson 

|Krlstensen  .'iamuel  JarTc 

Dnltar  Robert  Harrl.-ftWi 

plla  Stella   t,urrlni^.rc  , 

Mifka  CVIi'.T   01.>:  "'-I  ! 

T,iin(ll»er*  ^rnnart  Kl' 

Nnifei  Alexia  M.  l\  .1 

Olson  .Tacob  Klnss'oLi 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Ben-Ami  in  i 
a  better  play.  Not  that  the  subject  of  j 
»  (s:  «r,  old:  fhe  tre.atment  of  It  is  not, 
•Iruniv^fUl    to    atone  for 


111  I)' 


,s  of  ihe  tl.eme.    The  re^i..  ■ 
.1  scenes  are  purely  theatrical;  the 
16  is  for  the  most  part  common- 
and  even  Krumback,  the  poetical 
.list,  speak£,  as  a  rule,  prosaically. 
.  .  s    Krumback    Is    wedded    to  an 
actress     who    holds  him   through  the 
sensual  side  of  his  nature.    He  Is  an 
<t,  unpractical,  negrlifrent  in  mat- 
.  t  dress     She  Is  shallovc.  seltl.sh, 
also    sensuiiJ.     They  continually 
jbiekpr;    thev   as   continunlly    kiss  and 
I  make  up;  but  she  is  attracted  by  a 
■pompous    and    materialistic  furniture- 
man    SophuB  Meyers,  who  can  supply 
her  with  nne  clothes.   Krumhack  begins 
to  suspi-ct  the  couple.    His  play  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  Is  to  be  put  In  re- 
hearsal.  He  Insists  that  his  wife  shoul* 
play  the  woman  of  Sorek.   Samson  rep- 
resents the  poet;  Delilah  the  commercial 
theatre    that    robs    the    poet    of  his 
strength;  the  Philistines  are  the  actors, 
the  critics,  the  public. 

The  rtrst  act  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
lonir-drawn  out  exposition.    W  Itn  the 
frequent  pauses  In  the  dialogue,  •'^ith 
repetitions  or  variants  of  the  speeches. 
It  almost  creeps  Its  way  to  the  second 
act  which  shows  a  rehearsal  of  the 
play.   This  act  Is  the  most  Interesting, 
the  most  effective;  nor  la  It  devoid  of 
humor  that  emphasizes  the  tragic  end- 
ing; nor  Is  It  free  from  pointed  satire 
Disgusted  with  the  Inefflciency  of  the 
actor  cast  for  Samson,  the  poet  plays 
the  seduction  scene  with  his  wife,  when 
realizing  that   she  Is  really  ^;o<>'"f 
speech  and  with  glances  'he  f urn  ture 
man  who  has  come  upon   the  sta„e. 
Kmimtack  leaps  like  a  tiger  on  him. 
This  is  the  great  moment  of  the  play. 
The  rehearsal  la  at  an  end.    The  good- 
natured  director  of  the  theatre  moralizes 
shrewdly;  the  curtain  falls.  „K-,„t 
Krumback.   having  wandered  about, 
returns  half-crazed,  or  wholly  mad,  to 
his  house.  There  he  waits  for  rtie  wife 
She  comes  In  with  Meyers.  As  they  are 
exchanging  amorous  '"'O'-d^. 
heard  in  Krumback's  room.  The  coup  e 
start,    the    door    Is    locked;  suddenly 
Krumback  appears,   fantastically  clad, 
pistol  in  hand.  The  wife  and  her  para- 
mour cower  in  terror.   But  Krumba- 
cannot  slay  them.  Exclaiming  tha,'- 
Phil'stines  have  triumphed,  he 
himself.  „ 

A.-;  is  well  known,  Mr.  Ben-Aj>. 
until  recently  In  foreign  cities  ^ 
New  York  in  Yiddish  theatres.  It  v  ^ 
'  seem  from  his  performance  last  nig. 
i  that  he  had    not    been    trained  m  a 
rigorous   school.     The   performance  is 


instead  of  .is  It  is.  Mrs.  livans  was 
always  a  star  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  remember  reading,  at  an  early  age, 
the  novel  "St  Elmo."  and  flying  into 
a  youthful  lage  because  the  heroine 
Was  sucil  a  prig.  Now,  seeing  the  play, 
we  a.-e  convinced  that  the  flappers  of 
"This  side  of  Paradise."  and  other 
raasterpleccj  of  modem  Action,  are  to 
be  preferred.  Infinitely,  to  the  lachry 
moso  heroine  "of  Mrs.  Evans. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  at  this  late 
date  to  tell  the  story  of  "St,  Elmo." 
The  oldor  generation  knows  It;  the 
younger  generation  would  not  care 
about  it.  Last  night's  production  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  the  costumes  and 
furniture  of  the  'SO's.  In  the  drawing; 
room  of  St.  Elmo's  home  there  is  a 
round  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
such  a  monstrosity  could  have  existed 
only  In  the  period  when  antimacassars, 
"tidies"  on  the  backs  of  chairs  and 
funeral   wreaths  In   frames  werctol 

erated.    Members  of   

It  becajne  nece.>?sar>" 

slroslty,  perched  themselves  thereupon  l'^  flne  feelin 
gingerly.    Miss  Francos  Anderson  alone  ij 
cajTled  oflt  Uie  feat  with  aplomb  and 
grace," 

Miss  Anderson,  by  the  way,  is  .1 
young  woman  «ith  a  keen  sen.si  1  ; 
humor.  She  alone  of  the  conii..; 
seemed  to  sense  the  absurdity  of  liu-. 
play,  and  without  a  trace  of  burlesque, 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  part.  Her 
Edna  12arl  Is  as  saccharine,  as  iifipossl- 
bly  noble  a  maldei^is  the  author  ever 
imagined  in  her  fondest  dreams.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  as  St.  Elmo,  ground  his  teeth 
and  hissed  as  a  true  villain  should.  He 
mlased,  we  thhik,  the  proixjund  melan- 
•holy  whicli,  a^  we  remember,  often 
svrrounded  the  St.  Elmo  of  the  book. 
If  he  had  been  the  sort  of  young  man 
whcli  Mr.  Sullivan  made  him  he 
coua  not  have  blustered  through  the 
worn  for  10  minutt-s  without  getting 
his  ^>^e  punched.  The  other  meml)ers 
of  thv  company  put  up  a  valian  struL- 
gle  a^iinst  great  odds. 


I  .  .^.v...  riigitive"  i.s  a  pleasiii;;  fancy, 
(  withmit  the  slighte? t  odor  of  brimstone. 
'I  De  Falla's  "Anrtalusa"  did  net  imrire.ss. 
us;  it  was  disappointing.  Spain  is  bet- 
ter knov.  n  to  us  mnsically  by  the  music 
of  Frenohn>en  imngining  that  country: 
.Chabrier.   Debussy.  Ravel. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  his  modest  way.  gave 
more  pleasure  by  his  pinying  than 
many  piani.-^ts  with  resounding  names 
and  Hainins  reputations,  who  attack 
viciously  a  naturally  inoffensive,  un- 
complaining instrument.  Mr.  Potter 
resn  r ,  ihe  limitations  of  the  piano: 
he  knoi.  :  Itow  to  coax  and  caress  it  so 
that  in  gratitude  it  sings  for  him.  He 
has  an  agreeable  touch,  a  nice  percep- 
tion of  values,  musical  ta.ste.  His 
technic  is  adequate  for  what  he  under- 
takes. A  pianist  is  often  known  at 
once  by  his  treatment  of  little  composi- 
tions. After  Mr.  I^otter  had  played 
Bach's  "Sarabande,"  one  was  persuaded 


Llo  Of  I'r.iy  ic  '  pliiyi.-a  so  tfTectivei .v  l'\ 
our  maiden  Aunt  Ellen,  on  a  square 
Piano  years  ago  in  our  little  village. 
The  sonata  is,  indeed,  a  highly  colored, 
dramatic,  not  theatrical  work;  full  of 
stirring  passages,  with  pages  of  true 
pathos,  genuine  emotion.  A  s.-^nata  that 
win  bear  many  hearings,  and  cause 
Plzzettl  to  ba  held  in  high  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  will  be  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  27,  when  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  will  assist.  The  1 
program  Is  an  interesting  one.  Including  | 
orchestral  music  by  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  j 
and  Bingham  :  Storey  Smith's  charming  ; 
song,  "A  Caravan  from  China  Comes,"  1 
with  orchestra :  Bordes's  BIscayan  | 
Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  \ 
Florent  Schmitt's  "Chant  de  Guerre."  t 


frames  were,  tol- »  that  it  would  not  be  imprudent  to  hear 
the  company,  when  H  him  interpret  the  pieces  that  were  tol 
to  sit  on  the  men- IJi  follow.  Mr.  Potter,  bv  his  delicacy  and 
■mselves  thereupon  .  fine  foplinir    his  hrnii«nr.o 


his  brilliance  when-"bH,7-|;:',V':'r%te^-U^  Globe,  like 

ance  wa.s  required— not  metallic  or  wall-C  {,,„__  'j  the  stor>',  was  simply  de- 
shaking  briilance— gave  n-)  cause  to  thel 

hearer  for  regret.  H    .-The  music  was  not  febrile,  or  that 

wh7ch%rw'd  exhaustion.    »  displayed 
simple  ennui,  a  surfeit  of  ^'""Xllsr-s 
a  blase  opportunism.     Mr    Zitnballst  s 
s  was  truly  remarkable.  His /P"^ 
nuallties  were  not    muddy    and  fairly 
'r^ang  through  the  spacious  audUorium 
i  pndine  in  sweet  tonal  strains.   He  pos 
U^s  "s  a  brini..nt  and  dependable  te^.- 
nique  which  is  important  m  the  basic 
\  iriiip  of  a  violinist.  ,  _ 

"T«out  his  numbers  he  played 
with  feeling,  another  quality  whuh 
adds  to  a  great  violinist's  success. 
MozUs  conLto  in  A-maj^.r  air  y 
made  the  heart  leap  i°'J^^^J.^^ll, 
strains  gave  beauty  and  grandeur  to 
the  common  walls."  , 
Mr.  Zimbalist  is,  indeed,  an  able  and 
eloquent  fiddler. 


Boston   Musical  Associa-| 
tion  Presents  Program  ' 
Unusually  Long 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


I' 


lARlFNORDSTROM 
PLEASES  KEITH'S 

^  But  William   Rock,  Leading 
Bill,  Is  Rather  Disappointing 


William  Rock  and  seven  dancing  girls 

rigorous   school      'ine   perioi  ni«ui:^   -.^  lead  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 

not  free  in   the  quiet   moments  from  this  week.    Besides  this  act  are  several 

over-emphasis  and  superfluity  of  ges-  ,  tliat  are  new  to  Boston  audiences, 

ture     On  the  Other  hand,  he  is  master  Jlr.  Rock  on  occasions  has  done  better 

nf  i'ronv  and  sarcasm,  his  facial  ex-  work.    The  sketch  gives  the  Impression 

pression  Is  often  significant,  at  times  of  having  been  hastily  patched  for  an 


■  wet 
•e  Hf 
.lair 


pressimi   10  w.e  

exaggerated.  Even  In  the  most,  melo 
dramatic  moments  he  has  a  certain  au- 
thority and  in  the  second  scene  he  rises 
I  to  a  tragic  height.  The  performance  is 
Interesting  throughout:  that  Is  when 
I  the  dramatist  allows  this.  It  should  He 
remembered  that  having  learned  Eng- 
lish within  a  half  year,  vocal  extrava- 
tences  may  be  due  to  his  desire  to  be 
wholly  inteUigible.  He  is  a  singular  ap- 
parition;  too  demonstrative  throughout 
In  the  first  act;  powerful  in  the  second; 
Impressive  in  his  scene  with  the  maid 
Laura  at  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
disappointing  In  the  final  traeedy, 
where  he  Is  almost  grotesque  tfhtil  the 
death  scene. 

The  supporting  company  Is.  cn  the 
whole,  of  mediocre  ability,  except  for 
Mr  Robin.son.  who  gave  a  capital  per- 
formance of  the  theatre  director,  one 
replete  with  dry  humor,  very  human  in 
its  sincere  expres^sion  of  sympathy^  The 
I.aura  of  Miss  Bruce  is  also  excellent. 
Miss  Lord,  plausible  In  the  first  act, 
made  no  sensuous  appeal  at  the  re- 
hcarsal  of  the  play,  not  even  to  her  fur- 
niture man.  She  and  Mr.  Haines  were 
nt  their  beat  as  the  "guilty  couple"  after 
they  found  that  Krumback  was  in  the 
adjoining  room.  Before  that  Mr. 
Hainf-s  gave  no  excUse  for  Dagmar  s 
infatuation. 

There  was  a  large  audience.   Mr.  Ben 
Ami  was  loudly  applauded.    Some  of 
the  .-pectators.  perhaps  thinking  tliat 
the  drama  wa?  a  farce  comedy,  gig- 
rgle'd"  aJfter  the  manner  of  many  Bos- 
fonlins,  during  the  most  serious  scenes 
,  and  laughed  when  Krumhach  shot  hlm- 
1  self.    On  account  of  this  habit  of  snick- 
ering,   managers   may   well    dread  to 
bring  dramas  to  Boston  that  have  ex-  . 
cited   admiration    and   discussion,  and^ 
have  had  long  and  prosperous  runs  in 
cities  boasting   less   of   "culture' .  as, 
New  York.   Philadelphia,  Washmgton 
and  even  Chicago 


emergency.  Most  of  the  dances  by  Mr. 
l;ock  and  his  corypihees  are  amplifioa- 
tioria  of  the  ballroom  style. 

Very  pleasing,  however,  was  Maiie 
Nordstrom  (in  private  life  Mrs.  Henry 
E.  Dixey)  returned  in  Frances  Nord- 
strom's  delightful  sketch,  "Tick  Took." 
This  proved  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
Miss  Nordstrom's  many-sided  talent. 
Altogether  one  of  the  daliKiest  bit?  of 
the  vaudeville  stage 


Among  other  offerings  were  those  or 
Fred  and  Daisy  lUal.  of  Jim  McWill- 
iams,  an  agreeable  comedian  of  the 
"nut"  genre:  of  George  Watts  and  Bello 
Hawley,  al.<o  comedians,  and  of  Tim 
and  Kitty  O'Meara.  in  one  of  the  besrt 
(lancing  act.s  of  the  season.  Wilbur 
Swetman  and  company,  jazz  instru- 
mentalists, and  Kara,  eccentric  jug-gler, 
Cfimplplrd  the  bill. 


rsr. 


Those  pessimists  during  thefts ^ 

the   world   has   progressed  during 
Sst  20  years  ought  to  fo  .  ^°  a 
Ungton  Theatre  ^^^j^^^^fT^ns's 
=urr°el."^^'^^u3  Arlington 

th«    days     when  charaxitc; 
around    the  stage,    pouring  ■  ■ 

inmost    thoughts   in    tense  sol.lcquic;., 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bewildered  audi-  | 

•  ni^     T-    has   also  progressed  bevoi'.'l 
:;en   novelists  wrote 


 By  PHILiP  HALB 

i  Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
loital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Debussy.  Pre- 
lude (Suite  Bergamasque);  Bach.  Sara- 
.jande.  D  minor;  Chopin.  Ballade,  F 
m'nor-  Bchumann.  Novelette.  P  sharp 
minor:  Palmgren.  Isle  of  Shadows; 
Prokotie"r.  Vision  Fuzitive;  De  Falla, 
Andalusa:  Ravel.  Ondine;  Leschetitzky, 
\rahesque:  MacDoweil.  By  Smoulder- 
ing Embers;  Saijit-Saens.  Toccata.  F 
major.  ^ 
Mr.  Potter,  amiably  disposed,  did  not 
i  Inflict  a  long-winded  sonata  on  his  au- 
dience. Possibly  he  considered  Schu- 
mann's Novelette  with  its  capricious 
fancifulness  and  Us  characteristically 
dreamv  pages  a  more  than  satisfactorj' 
substitute.  The  program  was  well  ar- 
ranged interesting  and  not  too  long. 
Would  that  some  other  pianists  would 
follow  Mr.  Potter's  example. 

Nor  sho-.ild  one  be  siirpriscd  to  flnj  ,  anese  in  music. 
Debussv.  thi  Bach  of  the  French  and,  Pizzettis 


The  Boston  Musical  Association. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  gave  the 
third  concert  of  Its  second  season  last 
night  The  program,  devoted  to  cham- 
ber music,  was  far  too  long,  nor  in  jus- 
tice to  Pizzetti,  should  his  violin  sonata, 
played  here  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  put  at  the  end  of  the  progrant. 

The  concert  began  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  clarinet 
sonata  played  by  Mr.  Mlmart  and  Miss 
Susan  Williams:  amiable  music  that 
flows  along  In  accepted  form,  pleases 
moderately  at  the  time,  and  leaves  no 
definite  impression.  Miss  Eva  Gauthier 
then  sang  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
string  quartet  (Miss  Durrell,  Mr.  Beale, 
Miss  Golden  and  Mr.  Miquelle).  "11 
Tramonto,"  a  translation  of  a  poem  by 
Shelley  to  which  Resphigi  set  music. 
The  first  portion  of  the  work,  "Sunset," 
is  not  striking;  the  narration  for  the 
singer  is  matter-of-fact,  not  enriched 
by  the  accompaniment,  but  the  moment 
i  tragedy  enters  the  music  grows  dramatic 
!  While  Respighl  Is  modern  in  his  inten- 
jsity.  ho  has  the  old  Italian  sense  of 
melodic  beauty  and  does  not  fall  Into  the 
spasmodic  vulgarity  of  the  Puccini  of 
the  later  operas.  Miss  Mildred  Ridley 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Sledhoft,  pianist, 
played  three  violoncello  solos:  Pltzen- 
hagen  s  piquant  Menuetto  op.  45,  Glaz- 
ounoff's  Chant  du  Menestrel,  a  foolish 
and  sugary  piece,  and  the  Finale  from 
Boellraann's  Sonata  op.  40,  in  which 
there  were  suggestions  of  Saint-Saens 
having  lost  his  mind  and  trying  to  re^ 
member  sonfe  of  his  own  music.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Miss  Ridley  and  Mi*-!^ 
Sledhoff,  the  menuetto  would  have  been 
enough.  The  concert  would  not  hava 
lasted  till  a  quarter  past  ten,  nor  would 
the  audience  have  wept  over  the  omis- 
sion. 

Miss  Gauthier,  excellent  singer,  greatly 
dared:  she  sang  Cyril  Scott's  "laylli-^ 
Fantasy"  on  the  !=tase,  while  an  oboe 
played  by  Mr.  Speyer  and  a  violoncello 
rlHved  bv  Mr.  Miquelle  made  all  sorts 
of  distracUnc:  sounds  off  stage.  Miss 
Gauthier  thus  showed  musicianship,  but 
the  effect  of  the  combination  was  not 
beautiful  It  was  a  relief  to  he-r  ei;h»r 
the  voice  or  the  oboe  alone.  When  all 
three  wore  diligently  xt  work.  It  wns  r.s 
if  the  hearer  was  passing  by  a  lodging 
house  of  the  N.iw  England  Conserva- 
tory Irhabltea  by  diligent  pupils.  On 
the  oth»5r  hand  "Benares"  and  "I-a- 
hore,"  from  Maurice  Delage's  "Four 
I  Hindu  Poems,"  were  worth  a  joir.ney. 
'  The  siiiger  was  accorr.r,-\nled  by  the 
string  quartet,  oboe.  Englifdi  horn, 
flutes,  clarinets  and  harp.  Exquisite  mu- 
sic thes--  V-01B-S  by  the  young  pupil  of 
Havel,  md  the  verses  wore  exq  isitely 
sung.  The  instrumental  effects  were  un- 
usual, vet  not  extr.HVag-nt,  r.ot  tainied 
by  affectation  in  th=  desire  to  be  exotic. 
Music  that  at  once  wove  a  spell,  and 
win  long  haunt  the  memny. 
'  Stravinsky's  "Three  Jar^anes^  Lyncs 


Too  Modest 

A  a  the  World  \Vags; 

^'since  1  sent  you  a  not,  about  Aulus 
Gellius     the    enltrtaining    old  gossip 
about  iiterature.  with  my  tran«  at.on  o 
a  little  poem  by  Valerius  A^^uus,  I 
have  come  across  a  translation  of  the 

Th^.^'SV.       ~  ""I 

P°^^  .  ,1    r.r-  hpadlone  shower:  I 

?L^e^^"^rmol   whfoh  °k-^rT^n'  unextln-1 


Whloh^l^eJlu'i  only%an  allay,  or^raise.^ 
Boston. 


TThia  reverend    gentleman,   who  also 

a^^ioi^  -^""thS 

conteniporaries  ^.^mes  for 

";uLueI"    ^^  these  vol- 

;;rs  for  Pleasont  bed  coX^.^J^^^i^  ! 

Air   Bcloe  was  appointed  an  atsisi. 
Z  librarian   to  the  British  Museum 
He  lost  this  position.    '  A  l"?-^  ^l'''" 
troduced  at  the  Museum,  with  the  san- 
[on  of  the  most  respectable  commenda- 
0"      I    mention    not    his  name--the 
Gourds  of  his  own  conscience  must  be 
so  severe  a  punishment  that  ^ 
increase  his  suffering.  ...    He  Pro)YI 
to  be  dishonest:  he  purioined  valua'ble 
nroperty  which  was  in  my  custody,  and 
U  was  thought  that  the  good  gove.Ti- 
;nent  o_f  the  Institution  required  my  Uis- 
missal" 


the] 

-.1 


followed,  written  for  voice,  strms  quar- 
tet piano,  flutes  and  clarinets.  These 
soiigs,  if  songs  they  can  be  called,  may 
i.e  regarded  as  Stravinsky's  little  jokes, 
stupid  jokes,  hideous  jokes.  After  all. 
men  and  brethren,  music  is  one  of  the 
arts,  not  to  be  smirched  and  debased 
by  restlessly  ingenious  composers.  The 
little  Japanese  poems  are  far  frijm 
being  grotesque:  they  deservio  better 
treatment:  nor  can  Stravinsky  plead  the 
excuse  that  he  endeavored  to  be  Jap- 


F.nglish  suites,  and  Chopin  close  to 
gether.  in  the  most  friendly  relation- 
ship. In  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
hey  are  contemporaries,  in  beauty  of 
tliought  :u.d  expression.  Palmgren's 
•  Isb"  of  Phadow.s"  does  not  belie  its 
title  nor  is  it  an  affected  imnrovisation, 
'(<-.  •>'■•,■  '^o  littl"  picoec  of  ultra- 


.  Sonata    was    played  by 

-Messrs.  Keller  and  Gebhard.  It  has  e.x 
cited  more  than  ordinary  attention  ii 
European  cities;  it  has  been  plavf-d 
twice  in  New  York  this  season;  it  1 
■been  praised  extravagantly.  One  wo 
think  from  reading  the  London  Journ.ii 
i  that  Pizzetti  had  portrayed  in  ,  tones 
'  the  passions  and  the  tumult  of  the  great 
war  with  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  and  a  piano 
No  doubt  the  music  was  inspired  by  the 


Literary  Foes 

The  borrower  is  too  often  as  bad  as 
the  thief.  Nearly  200  years  ago  M. 
Tolnard  said  that  the  reason  why  booUs 
lent  were  seldom  returned  was  oecau^e 
it  was  easier  to  keep  them  han  to  re- 
ain  their  contents.  Otherwise  respect- 
able persons  will  borrow  a  book  and  not 
"only  not  return  it.  but  <3-;^>.  [^w 
ing,  with  the  smug  speech.  You  l^novv 
I  am  very  careful  with  books.  Soim 

ETi^°"^^^^o?^->^?? 

'  friends  "ve  r^oum  an  early  wlition  o 
1'   nde  the  Obscure,"  the  fi-t  edition  o 
"Evelyn  Tnnes."  the  •'^^'^""'J.,'")"";'  °, 
.1  Leon  Seche's  "Saintc  Beuve     the  n  r 
:l  interesting  of  the  two,  the  ^^^^  l^^Xv, 
kvlth  laborious  detail  the  critic  s  hw^^^ 
. I  affairs,   Charies  Louis  Phillipe  s  Per 
I  P.rdrix  "  and  "Marie 
'volumes    of     Cunninghame  Grabam 
..'s  ori^we- suspect  the  man  who  toid  u 
1  rcceX  witK  pride  that  he  "ovv  o-^ 
even-thing  that   Cunninghame  Gr^h:^- 
has  written;   Viiliers   de   1  Isle  A<ir>rn 
;Tribu[at  B^nbomet."  the  first  editlor 
the  reprint  o„f  19U  does  "o  ^n^'^'f,,; 
,   It  has  e.x-j   ^  ^q,.  the  loss,  we  are  sure  of  the  ^^!^ 
attention  in^^  C/^wer,  whose  deniel  if^^-^*^^;'^;' 

.  th  a  pained,  offended  look  K«prin 
general  are  poor  substitutes  ror  tV 
,  editions.  W.  B.  B.  of  South  13o 
r  ,n  writes  ttf  us  that  there  is  a  ne 
;;„ion  o'  "Moby  Dick"  in  the  mar^< 
There  w.n.-=   a  r.-nrint  some  years  a,. 


Platform  Attractions 


cc'iio  Ih  tlin:  A  larg*  tadini^e 

scats  nil  tiLi>en,  even  the  gpliW- 

illlfd  with  nhnlm.    A  notoil    i 

jSrew  tli«  oroW'l-    "'f*  ar*  ' 
■■ne  bi'oann*  ohllvloiia  of  Hurrou' 
"vt    liilervala  li«   wlthdrow.    Then  mie 
(lis  foiO'Sl  to  sep  thlH  Inartistic  spei-- 
lOle:  S.-atPil  consplruousil.v  In  (lie  oontre 
r  the  front  pUlfoim  waa  a  fflrl.  wt-ar- 
11  vividly  colored,  scanty  cortunie. 
•brevlatod  far  buyonfl  the  demnmls  of  | 
If  most  extremo  fa.-<lilon.    An  ainllenco 
'  chiilzi'd  Ix'Inra  dotw  not  enjoy  til>e 
■  ■•  ■  U'  of  :2  Inches  of  n-hlte  pauzo 
M-UinKs  more  or  less.  Nor  dof-3  the  1 
M'    re   ^■l)nsl(1e^   the  posture  of  tlio  : 
.'ar.  r    of    that    oostume  sufficiently 
-acofiil  to  bo  In  so  oonsi>lcuous  a  posi-  ^ 
iiin.    Wlion  ono  (TOob  to  listen  to  beairtl- 
il  musli!.  It  Is  (Jlstlnrtly,  dlstresslngiy 
.nno.v-liiig  to  be  forcod  to  see  exioh  nn  un- 
livisant  object.    An  audience  has  Its 
tihts.     I   would  sug'Se.'t  that  an  In- 
'pctor  lie  appointed  and  that  he,  or 
10.  sliotild  deoldt"  whether  the  persons 
■oirpylncr  »<>at3  fnoing  the  audience  are 
"I  iin.'.ifrhtlv.     Perhaps  It  vrould  lie  a 
Hire  effective  revelation  to  those  who 
ii  In  UiK'h  places  If  a  mirror  a.<><>ut  two 
ot    were   placed   entirely  woross  the 
nnt  edsre  of  tjie  platfonn  so  Vhwt  a 
iiinpse  of  their  lower  extremities  could 
luia  be  .^ecurenl  and  so  the  prwcrb  have 
practical  lllu.-itr.atlon:  "See  tliemselves 
others  see  them." 

AN  IRRirATED  WOMAN. 
Wo  hasten  to  add  that  this  distressing 
•Idenl  did  not  occur  In  Boston,  if  the 
stmark  on  the  envelope  Is  proof.  But 
IS  the  object  on  the  platform  "iin- 
.■asant"?     Was    the    youns  woman 
ulptural"?    Was   It    Baudelaire  dls- 
isslng  painting  who  remarked:  "Tlio 
iidscape    Is    In   the   eye   of  the  be- 
i  lder"?  Did  not  tho  girl  on  the  plaL- 
rm  relieve  the  tedium  of  waiting  for 
10  sinsrer's  re-appearance?   One  mlfrht 
ly  with  Uanilot:  "I  would  I  had  been 
lere."  Ed. 


Vy  ho  •Hlarte.l  to  move.'  You  nevei 
;,y  the  merchant  haa  begun  to  reduce 
Ulb  prices.  You  say  ho  "has  started  re- 
duclns  prices,'  You  never  Bay  that 
Undo  .lohn  Bet  out  for  Mexico.  You  say 
he  ■started  for.  Mexico."  Borne  months 
aso,  when  one  of  our  grenl  papers  was 
-l.out  to  publish  an  Interesting  serial 
•..ry  wo  were  contronted  by  a  great 
>.o.ster  on  which  a  conspiouous  line  nc-, 
vised  us  to  'stait  .oadin^-  lt_  next  sun- 
,lay.'  Some  persons  'start  In  to  do  a 
thins  while  others  'slait  out'  to  do  thi 
same  thing.  And  In  a  certain  tale  when, 
the  hero  •started  to  find  taulf  tho  hero- 
ine -started  to  sob.'  while  n  a  new 
novel  the  lady  'started  walking  rap- 
Idly."  "  ,         ,1  . 

Yet  men  of  repute  writing  for  a  'U- 
ing,  some  even  tiod-foarin^'  men,  have 
used  -start"  with  the  meanings  disap- 
proved by  Mr.  Kosslter  Johnson:  hir 
Walter  Scott.  Carlyle,  MacauUiy,  U>'- 
dall,  John  Henry  Newman.  No  douiu 
the  woilil  Is  overworked  today. 


Class  in  Natural  History 

Mr.  Ernest  G.  White,  lecturing  In  Lon- 
on,  said  that  the  giraffe  Is  absolutely 
imb;  that  In  spite  of  the  leng'th  of  his 
■  ind  pipe,  he  cannot  make  a  sound  of 
p.y  sort.  On  the  other  hand  squirrels 
■  e   the   most  loquacious   of  so-called 
Jurnb  animal.<!,"  and  the  range  of  their 
ocabulary  is  wonderfully  wide. 
Perhaps  the  giraffe,  because,  according 
tr>  Topsoll  (1658)  he  is  a  solitary  beast, 
is    therefore    reticent,    although  "his 
tongue  Is  near  tliree  foot  long  and  with 
hat  he  will  so  speedily  gather  in  his 
moat  that  the  eyes  of  a  man  will  fail  to 
■hold  his  haste."    Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
n  tells  us  that  at  Clamport  on  the 
:';ipe  It  is  a  question  whether  the  squir- 
ol  or  the  blue-jay  is  the  greater  chat- 
i?rer.    In  an  evil  hour  Mr.  Johnson  tried 
o  make  friends  with  squirrels.     As  a 
r.  sult  they  made  themselves  at  home  in 
liis  cottage,  laid  in  stores  for  the  winter 
and  on  rainy  days  exercised  violently  In 
wall-spacts.    He  agrees  with  old  Top- 
sell:  "They  are  very  harmful,  and  will 
eat  all  manner  of  woolen  garments,  and 
If  it  were  not  for  that  discommodity, 
they  were  sweet,  sportful  beasts,  and 
are    very    pleasant   playfellows    in  a 
house."    The  squirrel  can  shine  in  an 
argument  as  when  Emerson  heard  him 
putting  a  mountain  to  confusion  by  his 
reasoning. 


III  one  Issue  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Pest  we  find  the  headline.  "How  to  Bure- 
l.arlzB  the  Cocoanut,"  and  the  word  "line- 
age," referring  to  an  Increase  in  adver- 
tisements. The  wonder  Is  that  the  ghost 
of  Willilam  Cullen  Bryant,  pale  and  ter- 
rible, does  notcon^ront  the  editorial  force 
and  turn  tlieir  knees  to  water.   The  list 
of  words  prohibited  by  Bryant  when 
he  was  in  control  of  the  Evening  Post  ■ 
Is  now  before  us.    It  goes  without  say-  ■ 
ing  that  he  forbade  artiste  for  artist,  j 
residence  for  house,  casket  <or  coffin, 
donate,  gents,  in  our  midst,  lady  for  | 
wife,  over  his   signature,  pants,  resi- 
dent for  Inhabitant,  Rev.  for  the  Hev., 
decease  as  a  verb.    It  is  not  easy  to 
Bee  why  he  insisted  that  autumn  should 
be  used  for  fall,  or  objected  to  bogus, 
humbug,  taboo,  loafer,  rowdies.  There 
i.«  still  dispute,  especially  in  England, 
over  "talented."  1 
Bryant  . did  not  wish  his  young  men  to 
write    "start"   for  begin   or  establish. 
Mr   Rossiter  Johnson,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lihed    in    the  New   York    Herald  this 
month,    also   objects  to   "start."  Ex- 
aniining  a  dictionary  he  "discovered" 
the  words  "prepare,"    "attempt,"  "be- 
I  gin,"  "make  ready,"  "set  out." 
'    "I  give  you  my  solemn  assurance," 
!  writes  Mr.  Johnson— Rossiter,  not  HerW- 
;  nier— "that  these  are  all  there,  all  good 
'  English,  all  waiting  patiently  to  be  rec- 
ognized, and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
I  them.  I  know  this  is  news  to  you  be- 
cause you  habitually  make  'start'  do 
duty  on  all  occasions  for  every  one  of 
them.   You  do  not  say  that  MaJ.  Put- 
,-  -,■11  ;jtt.  Tiii'ted  tn  ?ni';ik  liefore  a  prp.'u- 


All.l  lllOllUll  UnU'U  now.   ^1  ■   .H  I 

■  Our  spring  >"n  newt  come  iiiciln 

And  -It  Id  miiin!,'  when  I  l.iwl  h  .v..ii  - 

No  ncerl  te  '""k  In  your  Hn  i'. 
Plil>.i.|i  cloRc  iuhIit  niy  flnKiTs 

I'llckci-  iiMd  flnltcr  nnil  riifi'. 
Dour,  U'»  tlic  tml,  and  I  leave  jon. 

Dcuf  tn  the  sonse'ii  rull: 
For  lt.'«  not  Hprlni:  In  oin-  country 

No  need  to  tvar  it  at  nil. 

Rcnirmhpr  how  you  uned  t<>  Bi"a 
(1        A  wistful.  J0.V0UH  Bong  of  upriiiK/ 
I  cBnnol  llKti'n  now,  a»  then— 
^  Our  spring  ("nn  never  come  ucnin.  | 

Bv  tho  way.  In  case  yon  want  any-  C 
thln'4  neat  in  spring  siiiiinB?i,  we  have 
;i,  new  lot  of  fancy  tweeds  Jnst  in  from  p-, 
S.'otluii'l.  I  could  easily  lei  you  know  L 
my  real  name  and  iiildress.  l''or  the  1 
present,  I  am  yours  respectfully, 

AI^DREW  1*EWIS. 

COLLEGE  CHORUS 

AID  IN  "PARSIFAL" 


2;^ 


Tin;  concert  will  be  ropiated  tonigh" 
The  program  of  the  concepts  next  wei  i 
is  MS  follows:  Chadwlok,  "Melpomene" 
overture;  i^lbellUB,  Kymphony  No.  3  (tlrn 
timi'  in  Boston);  Beethoven,  Piano  (-'on 
certo  in  G  major.  No.  1  (.\rthur  Uubln- 
stein,  pianist). 


7 


We  Regret 

Mr.  Eddie  Uaa;sy  of  Melrose  asks  us 
to  reprint  the  poem  beginning: 
•  Two  Irishmen,  eut  of  employ,  and  out  at  the 
elbows  as  asily,  i,,i„-  „n,i 

.Vdrlft   in  a  grocery  store  were  silting  ann 
Inliiug  it  lazily."  .  <•„,. 

"I  have  known  these  openmg  lines  foi 
years,  but  have  not  access  to  the  works 
of  'Orpheus  C.  Kerr.'  "  ,  „  ,  . 

Mr.  Daggy  will  no  doubt  find  Kobeiti 
H  Newell's  poems  in  the  Boston  Pulj- 
lio  L-ibrarv;  also  the  volumes  siguod 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr."  We  lent  our  copy 
of  Newell's  verses  to  Mr.  Herkmier 
John-son  something  like  10  years  ago 
He  told  us  yesterday  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  read  the  book;  nor  did  he 
say  anything  about  returning  it. 

Sic  Itur  ad  Astra 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  tell  me  that  "Chief  Caupolican" 
is  a  certain  foi-mer  resident  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  where  his  charming  and 
industrious  wife  still  presides  over  a 
small  art  gallery  that  contains 
Whistler's  picture  of  a- female  with  a 
pair  of  amazing  eyes!  I  remomiier  see- 
ing the  "chief"  at  Waldron's  Casino, 
BostQji,  in  1911-1  believe  it  was  with 
the  "Kutest  Kittens"— in  the  part  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  at  the  time  I  could 
detect  neither  Chilean  nor  Indian  in 
his  accent.  It  was  excellent  English, 
a-^  all  Ihe  New  York  papers  are  agreed. 
From  the  Casino  to  the  Metropohtan 
Opera  House— how  are  the  lowly  risen 
Now  I  wonder  whether  I  should  not 
join  the  "Gaiety  Gadflies"?  1  am  going 
to  ask  mv  singing  teaclier. 
Boston  SAMMY  DAMME  QVAVT^. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ISth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orcheetra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven.  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony; LoefTler,  Poem,  "I..a  Bonne 
Chanson"  (after  Verlainej;  Wagner, 
Transformation     Music    and  Closing 


That  dellshtful  comedy,  "A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella."  lias  been  published  by 
Ca»arle3  Scrlbnor's  Sons.  New  Tork,  as 
•ft  addition  to  tho  uniform  and  attrac- 
ttro  edition  of  Barrie's  plays.  JJ^e  <:om. 
5lv  is  eood  reading  even  for  those  who 
five  not  aeerrt  and  laughed  at  he 
Mwr  lianirlng  to  a  strap  and  offerins 
ei^h  ofhKurtieiti  "a  paper  bag  con - 

tel^inttwo  «-l->^^'X;ri^Ue"d  egg 
Bides;  a  piece  of  caKe,  a  hard-boiled  egg 

h:2rho^-'  "^o^iTcrwe^^s 

^  a^aln  I.ord  Times,  but  the  adm  rable 
top^onator  of  that  amusing  autocrat 
to  Boston  is  dead,  and  who  is  there  to 
^ke  his  P^ce?  The  dialogue  between 
Ito  Boaie  and  the  policeman  is  an 
abiding  joy. 

"Enter  Madame,"  by  Gilda  Varesi  and 
Dolly  Byrne,  Is  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
;  nam's  Sons.  There  is  an  mtroduf^lon 
iranBiornuiiion  muaic  iiiiu  v-ioisiot;  i,-^  j^j.  ^^lexander  Woolcott,  wno  tens 
Scene  from  Act  I  of  "Parsifal."  The  Kf  the  Varesl  family,  for  Elena  Varesi^ 
orchestra  was  assisted  In  the  perform-  [the  singer  nnd  the  ^o^'^^/.S*' vl.rrtr^ 
ance  of  Wagner's  music  by  tho  Harvard  1  '^^.^^Z'Tt^l  tnZ  Z^tle  grfnd! 
Glee  Club  and  the  Kadcliffe  Choral  .So-  dauehter  of  Lulga  Boccabadotti,  over 
clety,  which  had  been  well  trained  by  i  "  y,An  Chateaubrtatid  raved.  There  is 
Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison.  ;         g.  picture  of  Gilda  from  a  drawing 

There  was  a  remarkably  fine  perform-  i  ,  L  ggjida  the  Benda  of  the  now 

ance  of  Uie  Symphony ;  the  most  beau-     j.^fnoug  ma-sks    '"Enter  Madame,"  pro- 
'  duced  in  New  York  last  August,  lias  so 

r>rospered  in  New  York  that  it  wilL  no 
dou-ot,  be  long  in  arriving  here  mean- 
while reading  the  comedy  ^^^et 
curiosity  to  see  it.  This  story  of  op- 
erlS;  life  and  the  caprices  of  the  pnma 
donna  will  entertain  even  those  ^^ho 
Slve  had  the  privilege  of  knowins 
opera  singers  off  stage  and  are  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  their  ways.  The 
play  should  be  seen  altematebr  with 
"The  Concert,"  in  which  Mr  Bitrich- 
steln  portrayed  admirably  the  mah 
prima  doi;«a,  for  is  not  a  P^^/f  Piamst 
I  prima  donna?  There  are  fj"^  '""1: 
i  trations  of  scenes  in  "Enter  Madame  , 
also  the  original  cast. 


Apprehension 


Should   fashion   urge   that  shorter  skirts 

4.nd Tower  bodices  witlh  them  compete, 
Whichever  in  the  contest  may  prevail. 
SH"        P--^  e..remes^.von  t  meet. 

A  Soul  Above  "Pants" 

As  the  World  Wags :  | 
I  may  as  well  be  frank.   I  am  a  tailor. 
It  would  take  at  least  nine  of  me  to 
make  a  man,  and  even  at  that  I  might 
be  rather  a  poor  specimen.    But  I've 
other  thoughts  in  my  head  besides  chalk 
and    patterns    and    the    high    cost  of 
shoddy     My  shop  smells  of   ga.s  and- 
steamii^g  cloth  being  pressed,  but  niy 
heart's  out  of  it  half  the  time.  Words, 
fit  themselves  into  patterns  in  my  brain 
when   I'm   fitting  w'ai.st-seam  suits  to: 
ele«ant  young  hod-curriers,  and  when  I 
ought   to    be   making  out   my   bills  1 
scribble  verses  and  tear  them  up;  tor  a 
would-be  literary  tailor  seems  too  ridicu- 
lous    Shoemakers,  it's  true,  have  been 
esteemed  since  .St.  Crispin's  time;  there 
have  been  poets  and  philosophers  among 
them  but  if  tailors  have  a  patron  saint 
(or  nine  of  them)  I  am  in  ignorance  of 
'  the  fact.  Of  course,  there  was  Melohise- 
ideo   Harrington   in   George  Meredith's 
novel,  but  he  .was  scarcely  a  saint;  the 
great   Mel,    that   gorgeous    snob;  and 
Evan  managed  to  look  romantic  even 
when  dangerously  intimate  with  the  hot 
goose;  but  I'm  not  in  their  class— only  a 
good,  honest  workman  at  a  dull  tra<^e. 
And  yet  it's  spring,  when  even  a  tailor 
gets  up  from  his  power  machine  (we 
don't  sit  cross-le%ged  as  much  as  we 
did),  leans  against  the  door  and  soaks 
up  the  spring  scents  and  sounds.  And 
if  he's  foolish  enough  to  rhyme  about  it, 
at  least  it's  a  harmless  pastime  and 
breaks  no  bones. 

yes.  it  Is  spring  in  the  city—  ^ 

No  need  to  louk  overhead. 
Here  on  the  pavement  ou«  sees  it 

Written  in  yellow  and  red; 
Hop-scotch  and  "Billy,  I  love  you. 

Marbles,  balloon-men  call. 
Yes,  it  is  spring  In  the  cit.v— 
j        No  need  to  douht  It  at  ali. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  loves  to  sing 
Its  strident,  idr.lntive  song  of  spring. 

And  though  wo  listen  now.  as  then. 
Our  spring  can  nevei*  come  again. 

Yes  and  It's  sprhig  in  the  country- 
No  need  to  loul<  at  our  feet. 

Blossoms  adrlrt  In  the  tree-tops— 
Ivorv.  fragile  and  sweet; 
i      Scent  of  new  eartli  in  the  cornllela, 
Hear  how  the  rohin.«  call. 

Yes,  It  is  spring  in  the  country- 
No  need  to  doubt  it  at  all. 


tlful,  the  most  appealing  we  have  ever 
heard.     As   a   rule,  tills  symphony  Is 
anticipated   with   dread:     Many  con- 
ductors take  It  too  seriously,  laboriously, 
lead  it  with  a  heavy  hand ;  they  are 
often  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  tempi, 
and  so  the  hearer  is  bored,  n^t  yawning 
visibly  out  of  respect  to  Beethoven  or 
fearing  lest  a  neighbor  may   frown  on 
him,  regarding  him  coldly,  counting  him 
disrespectful,  irreverent,  no  doubt  a  dis- 
solute person.    But  yesterday  the  Sym- 
phony    was     indeed     pastoral.  light 
hearted,  something  more  than  a,  fear- 
some length  relieved  only  by  the  little 
ornithological  passage  in  which  night-  i 
ingale.  quail,  and   cuckoo    are    ...eatly  ; 
imitated  ;  at  least,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
this:   we  have  never  heard  the  night- 
ingale sing.    Jean  Cocteau,  in  his  amus- 
ing little  book,  full  of  aphroisms,  de-signed 
to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up,  says  that 
the  nightingale  sings  badly.  So  wo  must 
not  be  unduly  prejudiced  by  praise  of 
tlie  bird  coining  from  Milton.  Matthew 
Arnold  and  other  poetical  enthusiasts. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  thunderstorm,  a 
tempest  to  use  the  good  country  term 
that  has  come  down  from  Shakespeare 
ajid  before  him.     How  admirably  Mr. 
Mont.eux  interpreted  tiiis  section  of  the 
Symphony,  which  Is  often  a  laughable 
little    shower,    hardly    warranting  a 
spread  umbrella  or  a  flight  to  shelter. 
How  charming  the  first  two  movements 
(13    played    yesterday     by    the  superb 
lorcliesira  !    'J'o  borrow  the  Host's  char- 
acterization of  Master  Fenton.  the  Sym- 
phony yesterday  smelt  April  and  May. 

Singularly  euphonious  and  also  clo- 
(lueiit  was  the  performance  of  Mr. 
I^oeffler's  poem,  wliicli  is  truly  a  poem, 
wliereas  certain  musical  compositions 
so  entitled  might  be  described  as  vers 
lil)re— loo  free— or  as  pedestrian  prose. 
It  i.«  baaed.-as  all  know,  on  a  charming 


little    lyric    of    . 

genuine  lyrical  spirit  in  Mr.  Loeffler's 
work,  there  is  warmth,  there  is  passion, 
an  aljiding  sense  of  l>eauty;  needless  to 
say_    mastery   of   technic   is  displayed 
throughout.    While  the  music  is  gen-  j 
erally  lyrical  there  are  moments  when  . 
'  the   composer   in    his   rliap.sodlc   plight  | 
leads  one  to  forget  the  simplicity,  the  | 
naivete   of   Varlaine'.s   ^  erse"     1£   ther.-  : 
lis   any  adverse   criticism   to   be  mad.'.  , 
'one  might  say  tliat  there  is  at  times  j 
lover-elaboration;  over-conscientiousness  ' 
in  the  treatment  of  details.    The  audi- 
ence was  fully  appreciative  of  the  music 
iand    the    performance.      Mr.  Loeffler 
lacknowledged    the    long-continued  ap- 
plause. 

The  performance  of  Wagiier  s  muisic 
impressed  the  audience.    To  some  "Par- 
sifal" is  a  "sacred"  worlf.  on  account  of 
the  conxmunion  scene  and  the  Good  Fri- 
day  Spell.    ..\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
icamm-union   scene  depends  largely  for 
its  effect  on  the  stage  setting,  the  stage 
management    and    theatrical  devices, 
I  such  as  putting  the  choir  of  boys  aloft. 
I  so  that  their  voices  come  as  from  high 
'above— celestial  voices.    In  the  year  of 
',the  production  at  Bayreuth.  18S2,  this 
Iscene  was  memorable,  and  so  for  some 
'years     afterward     until     tho  Widow 
jCoslma  and  the  ambitious  young  Sieg- 
■  fried  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
knew   how   "Farsifar'   should   be  per- 
formed   better    than    tho    spouse  and 
father.    The  music  itself  suffers  neces- 
sarily when  it  is  taken  from  Bayreuth 
and   performed    in   an   ordinfixy  opera 
house.    It  suffers  still  more  when  it  is 
.  performed  in  a  concert  hall.    As  a  con- 
cert performance  that  of  yesterday  was 
creditable.  At  Bayreuth  in  1SS2  we  heard 
bells   6ut-of-tune,    if  not  jangled,  nor 
was  the  intonation  of  the  boys  in  the 

flgra^..  in  variabljijpjiDure,,^   

-Thpy  p'  int  fvf.ytLin,?  what  I  do. 


Arthur  Symons's  three  plays-  Cesare 
Borgia,"  "Iseult  of  Brittany"  and  The 
Toy  Oart-'-are  pl^bliehed  in  one  volume 
brBrentano'B  of  New  York.  "Cesare 
Aorgia,"  a  tragedy  in  one  act  and  in 
Sank  verse,  v^-iW  wrobably  be  compared 
1,1   some  with   Swinburne  s    "Duke  of 
Gandla."    Swinburne's  tragedy,  also  in 
one  aot,  performed  in  London  by  the 
Stage  Society  In  May,  1919.  lEConsTpicuous 
for  its  biting  irony.  Which  many  mUht 
t«rra  blasphemous.  In  the  two  tra^redies, 
tho  murder  of  Giovanni  Borgia  by  his 
bto-ther  Caesar  is  the  theme.  Vannozza, 
the  Pope's  mistress.  Pope  Alexander 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Miohelotto,  figure 
in  both  plaj-s.   Mr.  -Sj-mons's  oharacters 
liave  the  speech  of  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
ma    The  spirit  of  the  Borgia  period  is 
finely  caaght.   The  passionate  speeGhes 
of  Sancia  and  L-ucrczia  are  in  the  key. 
At  times,  there    is    the  suggestAon  of 
Marston  if  not  of  Webster,  as  in  Mich- 
tlottdl^i  entrance  vrith  two  assassins: 
J  ao  hour  Is  after  midnight,  not 
Pith's  hour 
:c  •    Sounds  yet,  and  t'nei'e  are  ghosts 


Varlaines.'     There    Is         that  m»pe  in  Hell, 


to. I.  m^^--'  4»*  -v  1  I 

And  Satan  etalks  in  Kome  and  s««-  : 
lins  laurh 
Prom  ihe  house-tops. 
This  whole  scene,  with  Giovanni  leavin.s 
the  hou&o  with  the  white  balconies,  and 
the  arms  of  Imperio,  "a  Dajmia,  a  strange 
snake-woman,"  only  to  be  murdered, 
exceedingly  powerful,  as  is  Lucrezia's 
irrenzy  aflter  she  Iras  Sfeen  Giovanni  in  a 
vision. 

"Iseult  of  Brittany"  is  only  a  poeti  • 
ti-apment,  "The  Tov  Cart"  founded  oi. 
the  "Mrichchhaka#'  of  Sudraker,  could 
well  be  put  on  the  stage— and  then  an 
audience   should  be   carefully  chosen; 
[perhaps — yet  would  not  the  charm  of 
the  Etorj'  and  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
IgTjage  appeal  to  many?"    The  direction 
concerning  the  costumes  of  the  women 
might  allure  some:   "Waist  decoratel 
with  tinkling  bells:   anklets  of  silv.^r 
larKe  ear-rings  set.  ivith  pearls,  bodic 
buttitined  below  the  \vaist  with  sem- 
forehead    stained   with   saffron,  silvc 
chains  on  the  feet,  on  the  forehead 
/nark    brighter   than    the   new  moo 
dresa   embroidered   with   the    hue's  < 
the  lotus;  saffron-dyed  vest:  string  " 
covries  round  the  neck,  lips  ruddy  ivi; 
betel:  forehead  jnarked  with  a  saffrc 
crescent." 

While  Mr.  Symons  does  not  attempt  i 
be  more  eastern  in  phraseology  than  ti^t 
orientals,  there  are  pa.s3a.2es  that  r, - 
mind  one  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
when  Vasar.tasena  exclaims:  "Will  you 
put  out  the  perpetual  fire?  Many 
waters  cannot  put  it  out.  you  give  j 

:iie  t'oraatfulness?   Many  bowls  of  sleep 
cannot  drink  down  memoiy.    Will  you  j 
bring  back  the  scent  into  dead  roses, 
and  bring  back  the  honey  to  the  honey- 
com'.5,  and  the  grapes  to  the  vineyard  j 
where  they,  have   been    plucked  and! 
trodden  in  tlie  wine  press  tind  the  feeti 
of  men  are  red  with  them,  and  tlieUi 


.dninkta?    I  have  been  tj^ 
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len.  and  the  lioney 
>io:if.jc-;ii  and  th.  snipes  in  the  :. 
y&ttl."  tjpe  also  Characlutta's  spec 
^*ftcr  Vasantas-.na  aad  danot-cl.  One 
the  most  Leautiful  L'Cencs  in  the  play 
the  Fceno  bft've.-n  Vasantasenn  a) 
th«  child  f:ohasena 


"The  Or.j-iestru  i.nd  How  to  Listen  to 
It,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
N>w  York.  Ib  by  M.  ^^ontasu-^•athan, 
already  known  Dy  Mis  volumes  treating 
of  Russian  oomposi  rs  and  their  works. 
In  '"I'he  Orchestra"  lie  writes  pleasantly 
about  til',  various  inBtrumenta.  lit' 
looks  'jr  in  the  Vi6lin  Party,  emotionally 
flerlbV,.  .,s  the  Extreme  Left,  or  Radical: 
the  Prurii  Pan.\-,  with  it?  thythmic  i  r. 
c-i«lon,  aa  the  K>.tremc  Right  or 
pervatlve:  the  Wo<jd  and  Bcass  P.m 
ae  the  Moderates.  I'nfortunately 
Modern  composltion.'<  the  brass  is  not 
•Jways  moderate.  Instead  of  the  term 
"Strings"  he  would  have  "Bows"  for 
"Strings"  inelude  harps  and  piano. 
Some  of  the  statements  miifht  be  di?- 
POtOd.  Debussy  was  not  tlie  first 
dlaeover  that  the  flute  has  a  lovely  tc 
In  Its  middle  and  lower  register.  L.in. 
and  ethers  had  employed  these  tones 
'jefore  him,  nor  was  tlieir  quality  un- 
!;nown  to  Gluck.  I"ew  will  agree  with 
tiie  author  In  Kiylnc  that  the  haiTP  in  aji 
orchestra  contributes  little  that  is  really 
rsjcntlal:  this  statement  is  too  Fweep- 
ag.  Is  Dvorak's  employment  oC  the 
-  nfflish  horn  in  his  "Xcw  World"  s.vm- 
".hony  really  more  noteworthy  iJiaji 
Wagner's  in  the  prelude  to  the  third 
itt  of  "Tristan"?  We-  are  sorry 
to  find  Mr.  Montagu -Nathan  appar- 
-'ntly  approving  tlie  practice  of  attach- 
■ig  a  plate  of  tilt  c>mt.alK  to  tlie  bass[ 
rum  fer  convenience.  "They  are  fre-l 
uently  used  apart."  Yes.  indeed.  The' 
•  jality  of  sound  is  then  far  more  bril- 
ant.  In  the  other  case  the  sound  is 
.enerally  vulgar.  The  book  contains 
pictures  of  the  instruments  and  pages 
of  musical  notation  showing  the  use 
of  the  Instruments  by  composers, 
ancient  and  modern.    There  is  an  index. 


A  New  Boarding  House  Play;  >v'th 
Other  Notes  of  the  Theatre 

ill  a  boardins-house  comedy.  ".\t  Mcs 
ti«amc's''  by  C.  K.  Munro,  produced  at 
iJie  Klngsway  Theatre,  London,  an 
aaventurer  folst.s  his  mistress  as  Ills 
wife  on  a  boarding  house.  They  are  dis- 
covered and  they  are  ejected;  but  before 
they  leave,  the  man  harangues  the 
boarders  against  marriage  while  the 
■troman  leaves  with  the  boarders'  jew- 
elry and  other  portable  property.  The 
;j'ay  .'s  chiefly  dialogue;  the  characters 
.  re  disaijreeable.  but  true  to  life.  Mr. 
.'r.llLle;'  describes  them:  "Ti.cre  is  the 
jnilortaiile,  i>iationly  bore.  'J'here  is  i 
.  "51  sou.  the  hobiiledehoy  boie.  with 
i;ti,mophone.  Ttitgt  is  the  inidUIe-aged 
male  bore  with  nrelevant  anecdotes. 
ITiey  are  eo  like  the  real  article  Uvat 
thqr  almosi  risk,  bozliie  the  audleiuse. 


But  there  i^  on.- 
cent,  triumphant. 


;  e  V  iio  is  niagrnili- 
a.*;  iniposins  as  a 
public  monument.  Ti.is  is  aii  elderly 
spinster,  full  of  usefuWinfornmtlon,  from 
facts  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  cousm 
and  namesake  to  the  shape  of  Paraguay 
on  the  map.  bursting  with  curiosity 
about  her  fellow-boarders  and  ready  to 
weave  romances  about  them  on  the 
frailest  evidence.  Thus  she  weaves  a 
romance  about  the  adventurer.  His 
luggage  bears  the  Paris  label,  and  she 
decides  he  must  be  the  great  French, 
wife-murderer.  It  is  she  who  worms  out 
the  secret  that  the  misrtiess  is  a  mis- 
tress only  and  not  a  wife.  It  Is  she  wlio 
interrupts  the  kis.^ing  scenes  and  tlie 
beating  scenes.  Whatever  is  hidden 
the  darkest  corner  her  keen  nose  scents 
out  •  Her  tonsiue  never  cea.ses.  It  deva.s 
tates  the  bridge  table.  It  drowns  the 
LT-amophone.  And  throughout  she  smiles 
her  little  .society  --mile  and  tells  little 
lies  and  never  lets  g»  her  little 
theories." 

,    The  eovemors  of  the  Memorial  Thea- 
'  tre   at   Stratfonl-on-Avon    have  agair 
!  made   arrangements   with   the  Shake 
1  speare  joint  committee  for  the  annua 
,  birthday    festival    to    be  undertaker 
,  by    the    New    Shakespeare  Company 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Bridges- 
Adams.     "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  hai 
been    selected    a=    the    birthday  pjay 
and  the  program  will  .also  include  "Kin; 
Richard  TH.,"  "-\.  "Midsummer  Xi?ht  t 
Dream,"  "As  Tou  Like  It."  "The  Merr; 
Wives    of   Windsor."    "Macbeth'  am 
!  '-The  School  for  Scandal."   The  festiva 
will  last  for  four  weeks,  the  first  per 
formance  beintr  rriven  on  Shakespeare' 
:  birthdav,  Saturday.  April  23. 

In  "Ix)ve?'."  a  comedy  by  M.  A.  Ara 
bian  (Playhoii.<e,  London.  March  4).th 
1  chief  character  is  Layham,  a  youn 
novelist,  who  has  just  published  a  rc 
lilSince  of  a  "peculiarly  amatory  chai 
acter":  "In  the  first  act  he  makes  vie 
lent  overtures  to  a  flapperish  maidei 
Rotha  Twinstead,  whose  advanced  nc 
lions  enalble  her  to  accept  them  wit 
something  more  than  cold  indifferenc 
In  the  second  he  flies  for  sympathy  « 
her  cousin  Barbara,  a  young  lady  c 
purely  intellectual  attractions:  in  th 
third!  after  being  scouted  by  both  fc 
inconstancy,  he  liurries  off  to  Mr; 
Merrion,  a  society  butterfly  of  doubtft 
-    -.--t.!-  .-1^^         V-  ■<(   fo-Muin-.-  >ie  sp 


lOr 


\M.i:-  'J  .  t  i  t...f   an  a!i.- 

mal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  side  to  his 
nature,  has  decked  herself  out  in  allur- 
ing raiment,  and  after  a  little  persua- 
sion falls  incontinently  into  his  arms." 

For  "5  years  the  ijocialist.-!  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  frame  a  theatre  law  regulating 
the  po.*l!ion  of  actors  and  managers. 
The  Social- Democratic  deputies  have  at 
last  framed  a  bill  which  is  now  in  print 
and  will  be  discussed  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Among  the  provisions  are 
t!io  following:  ICvery  member  of  the 
stage  must  sign  a  stage  contract.  Every 
meml^er  incapacitated  by  illness,  or  by 
an  accident  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
ip.-fion  through  no  fault  of  liis  own,  is 
to  receive  full  pay;  also  every  actress 
at  to  become  a  mother.  The  entire 
of  the  wardrobe  is  to  fall  on  the 

-  ,agers.  Members  of  the  stage  are  to 
n  eive  their  salaries  on  the  1st,  10th 
and  2(tth  of  each  month,  with  at  least 
four  weeks'  vacation  annually,  rising 
by  two  days  for  each  contract  up  to  a 
maximum  o£  six  weeks,  and  an  eiglit- 
lifir  day. 

Japanese  entertainer  recently 
cd  something  of  a  sensation  In 
..vi:idon  by  performing  five  different  op- 
cration.s  ul  tlie  same  time,  but  Mr.  Hu- 
bert Leslie,  who  is  a.ppearing  at  St 
George's  Hall,  goes  a  step  farther.  .Vt  a 
private  demonstration  of  his  powers  on 
Monday  he  showed  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  six  things  at  once,  by  momorizing. 
listening,  wTiting,  drawing,  working 
out  arithmetical  problems,  and  playing 
a  musical  instrument. 

His  method  is  to  ask  his  audience  to 
supply  him  with  sets  of  figures  which 
lie  writes  on  a  blackboard  and  also  to 
select  a  number  of  tunes  for  him  to  ren- 
der on  a.  mouth  or.^an.  With  these  pre- 
limln.iries  aocomoIiKhcd  lie  settles  down 
to  his  task.  A  member  of  the  audience 
Is  Invited  to  read  out  any  proverb  he 
likes,  which  he  may  ^Itev  as  lie  wishes, 
and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Leslie  works 
out,  his  sum,   piays  tunes  on  tiie 

mou'-h  organ,  Pstens  Lo  the  reading  of 
the  proverbs,  anJ  instead  of  Ar:i;':g 
them  on  t';ie  boird  in  the  usual  way  he 
entwines  tlieiii  into  a  drawing  of  a  p.nr- 
ticiUaily  fei-j'';ous  elephant.  He  can 
sketch  ver.v  cleverly  fmni  ideas  sug- 
gested by  his  audienco,  and  tell  capital 
yarns  in  ihe  odd  moments  when  he 
is  not  mind  -  concentrating.  —  London 
Times. 

Norman  McKinncl  will  brins'  out  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  in  London  a  com- 
t  dy  b.v  Arnold  Bennett  "dealing  with 
an  old  theme  in  a  new  way;"  also  an 
"extremely  pow-erful"  play  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  based  on  one  of  his  stories. 

A  burlesque,  "Faust  on  Toast,"  will 
be  produced  at  tlie  Gaiety,  London,  soon 
alter  today.  The  scenes  are  Table 
d'Holvill,  Blitzerland,  Marguerite's  Gar- 
den. Cinemapolis  and  A  Walpurgis  Night 
Out. 

Congre\e's  "Love  for  Love"  has  been 
revived  in  London  by  the  Phoenix  So- 
ciety. 

'"The  Charm  '  School,"  prospering  in 
London,  neglected  in  Boston,  has  moved 
from  the  Comedy  to  the  I*rince  of 
Wales's  Theatre. 

The  Follies  led  by  Dan  Everard.  one 
of  the  few  members  of  the  orisinal 
.  ompany.  have  been  at  the  Coliseum. 
In  "Tiie  Grand  Gurgle,"  a  burlesque  of 
the  Grand  Guignol  Theatre,  the  stage 
is  dominated  by  an  immense  bed,  the 
pillows  of  which  are  stained  in  gore, 
and  before  which  the  members  of  the 
company  are  either  murdered  or  com- 
mit suicide,  while  the  chief  conspirator 
cheerfully  bathes  his  hands  in  blood. 

The  "Oresteia"  of  .\eschylus.  con- 
densed into  a  single  performance,  was 
p«rformed  successfully  on  March  1  at 
Cambridge  University,  England.  Music 
by  -Vrmslrong  Gibbs  "breathes  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  play  and  gives 
dignity  and  charm  where,  to  the  aver- 
age audience,  with  no  knewledge  of 
Greek,  boredom  and  oppression  might 
otherwise  steal  in." 

George  Meredith's  "Rhoda  Fleming" 
has  been  turned  info  a  play  by  A. 
Phillipson. 

Another  Lincoln  Play 

We  are  indebted  t""  Mr.  Truman  H. 
Bartlett  of  Jamaica  Plain  for  the  bill 
of  a  play  r.erfonried  at  the  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton high  .school  on  Feb.  18.  1921,  at  11 
o'clock,  by  the  Senior  Dramatic  Society 
and  11  Circ  ilo  Italiano.  The  play.  "Cp 
at  -Voe  Lincoln's."  is  'oy  John  A.  Shedd. 
former  president  Young  Men's  Lincoln 
Club  of  Little  Italy:  "Being  the  spe- 


,  atnuUiM,  sooraiid  lihnd.,.6aiim«I  dWirl   can  have 
There    was    a    chorus    composed    of  No.  4  in 
Messis.    Wiltsek,   Applebauni,    Shapiro,  finest.  !l 
Altholz,  Weinstein,  Seller  and  Grieme.  panions 


:onduc 

-     ;       ■         -    ihe  last 
Ik  filth  and  fourlli  in  Lon- 
ihe  third  at  Birmingham,  we 
no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat 
A  minor  is  incomparably  the 
.stands  out  from  its  com- 
its   absolute   directness  of 


There  were  three  tableaux:  1.  Lincoln's  moverticnis  and  siniplicitv  of  lines  Its 
Inaugural.  2.  Lincoln  Freeing  the  very  simplicity  is  baffling.— London 
.''laves.    S.    Lincoln  and  the  Blue  and  Times. 

P'"2>'-  Rosenthal  in   London:    In  this  wide 

Not  a  young  man  or  boy  in  the  play  world  he  has  no  superior  in  technic,  and 
or  in  the  chorus  bears  an  English  name,  his  skill  is  almost  incredible;  yet  it  is 
The  bill  neglects  to  state  the  city  in  never  parade,  and  you  think  less  of  tlie 
which  this  school  is  thus  practically  way  a  thing  is  done  then  by  the  thins; 
encouraging  ".^ericanlzation."  The  done.  A  flne-sse  that  is  never  finicking 
DeWiit  Clinton  High  School:  is  it  in  phrasing  that  is  polished  without  ir- 
New  lork'.'  ^^'i^^artlettjvi-ites:  j'This  ritating  you  with  its  perfection,  gentle- 
..  ..„   .  _       .    ness,  grace,  brilliance,  power,  intellect, 


J  little  play  is  having  a  very  large  private 
^ruii." 


Sibeliu.s  and  Other  Musicians 
in  London  and  Elsewhere 

"The  Oceanides"  of  Jan  Sibelius  was 
performed  in  England  for  the  first  time 
cn  Feb.  27  at    Queen's  Hall,  London. 
Sibelius   conducted.     The   Daily  Tele- 
graph said:   "It  is  a  moody  work  in 
cne   continuous   movement,   and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  long  drawn-out 
bars  at  the  end,  in  a  tempo  that  never 
changes.    The  authors  of  the  program 
notes  would  try  to  persuade  us  that  it 
contains   numerous   contrasts*  of  color 
End  design,  but  some  of  us  felt  that  it 
was  as  full  of  color  as  a  wash  draw- 
ing, and   lh.1t  the  eonlrasls  in  design 
existed  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  the 
eminent  authors  referred   to.  During 
its  performance  one  had  the  unusual 
feeling  that  more  could  have  been  made 
of  it  than  the  compo.ser  himself  was 
inaking;  that  rhythmically  it  had  more 
in  it  than  he  was  conveying:  and  that 
pcssibly  a  born  conductor  would  'have 
brought  color  to  passages  that  were  as 
drab  as  could  be.    Certainly  it  excited 
tlie  Queen's  Hall  audience  to  no  great 
enthusiasm.     Later  the  composer  eon- 
ducted  his  early  and  very  Tristanesque 
Elegy  from  the  suite  King  Christian  H 
and  the  new  Valse  Lyrique.  recently 
played  at  a  Cliappell  Ballad  Concert." 
When  "the  Oceanides  "  was  performea 
here  in  1017  it  made  comparatively  lit- 
tle impression. 

Ethel  Frank  of  Boston  gave  a  con- 
cert with  tlie  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  London  on  March  0.  Albert 
Coates  conducted.  George  Copeland. 
pianist,  formerly  of  Boston,  gave  a 
recital  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  These  concerts  were 
announced  in  the  Times  of  March  7.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the 
singer  and  pianist  were  received. 

The  new  operetta,  "Blossom  Time," 
book  and  lyrics  by  Dorothy  Donnellv, 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Shubert,  deals  with 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Franz  Schu- 
ijert.  "He  is  shown  in  life  with  a 
young  woman,  composing  one  <fi"  his 
famous  pieces  of  music  in  her  honor 
In  it  he  tells  his  love.  Modest,  he  is 
unable  to  sing  it  to  her  as  he  had 
planned,  so  he  asks  his  friend  Baron 
Franz  Schober  to  sing  in  lii.s  stead 
Schober  is   a  natural   lady  killer;  he 


and  a  swiftness  that  never  seems  to 
say,  "See  how  cleveir  I  am,'"  these  aie 
Rosenthal  the  pianist.  Thus  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Moritz,  "My  darling,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  more'*" 

The  new  "Valse  lyrique"  of  Sibelius 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don on  Feb.  19  under  the  composer's  di- 
rection. "The  novelty  was  as  successful 
and  as  well  received  as  the  Valse  triste 
and  the  Karelia  suite  used  to  be  when 
they  were  new  to  us.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  technical  difference  between  them 
all.  They  are  aS  clear  as  daylight, 
straightforward,  simple  music,  :is  de- 
void of  complexity  as  of  the  stimulus 
of  modern-  niusi  ■,  the  A'alse  lyrique  is 
iven  less  ambitious  thaji  the  Valse 
trisle,  for  it  lia.s  no  program,  and 
■although  a  tastefully  scored,  it  lacks 
the  two  or  three  touches  which  raise 
the  Valse  triste  above  the  common 
level.  This  is  not  the  music  by  which 
M.  Sibelius  will  bo  known  to  posterity. 

The  question  of  the  subsidization  of 
public  music  is  perennial  both  here  and 
elsewhere.  Paris  just  now  is  in  sore 
straits,  they  teil  nie,  because  it  is  found 
impossible  to  obtain  a  greater  subsidy 
for  the  opera  than  before.  •■Hete  we 
have  never  had  a  state-aided  opera,  or 
even  concert,  and  I  douht  very  much 
if  we  want  cither.  I  imagine  that  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  music  is 
just  now  more  abundant  than  ever,  the 
subsidy  of  former  days  has  fallen  away. 
But  look  at_what  little  Holland  is 
doing!  At  the  %mous  Contcertgebouw  at 
Amsterdam,  wiiere  Mengelberg  con- 
ducts, the  subsidy  i.s  CO.ooo  florins,  and 
at  the  Opera  National  10,00";  at  The 
Hague  the  Residence  Orchestra  and  the 
Oper.a  National  each  receives  iri.OOO;  the 
municipal  orcheslia  at  Utrecht  rec'eive.s 
72,600  florins,  at  Arnheim  23.000,  at  Gron- 
jingen  20.000,  with  an  additional  30,000  at 
'  tbo  eiUl  o£  the  year.  Look  (»n  tUs  pic- 


iture  and  on  that  of  the  present  state  of 
;  orcliestras  and  opera  in  this  country! 
;  Something  of  a  contrast,  is  it  not? — 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  j 
«    A   dinner  to   celebrate    the  UOO   per-  ; 
M  fbrniances  of  "The?  Beggar  s  Opera."  at  ; 
'''•«  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith,  took 
place  at  the  Cecil   Hoke  on   Feb.  "-'7.  , 
Sir   F.    Cowen    replying   to   the   toast  ■ 
"Music  "  said  that  within  his  own  life- 
time enormous  .strides  had  been  made 
in  music  in  this  country,  and  we  were 
now  in  the  proud  position  of  being  able 
to   compare   favorably   with   all  other 


sings  so  accsptably  and  makes  love  so  r-Sfj countries,  and,  in  many  respects,  to  sur 
well  that  he  wins  the  girl's  affection."  f.i  ';»pass  them.    Our  orchestras  were  as  fine 

Ijas  any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in 
(■^respect  of  technique  and  training  they 


Jlr.  Romberg  has  used  compositions 
of  Schubert.    "Unfinished  Symphon.v 
•ihe  Serenade,"  "Two  Waltzes',"  *"fhe| 
Brook,"    "Why,"    (.;>uintet   for  strin 
"Ave  Maria"  and  The'Rosamund  (• 
ture.    Beethoven,  Chopin,  Haydn 
been    portrajjAd   on    the   stage.  \ 
sliould  .Schubert  escape? 

Busoni    an.l    Mozart:     Last  San 
dav'.s    symphony    concert    at    Qu.  ( 
Hall   was  unusually  attractive.  1'., 
were,  in  the  first  place,    Mr.  Busnn 
performances     of     Mozart's  concerto! 
No.    .'2   in    E-flat   K   4.S2,    and   of  hi 
own    "Indian    Fanta.sy."    which  could 
only  be  adequately  described  by  a 
cialist  in  paradoxes.    'Phere  were  t 
when  his  playing  had  the  severitv 
the    coldness,    the    austerity  and" 
aloofness  of  the  ascetic.    The  perfo 
at  the  piano  looked  as  if  he  were 
ing  judgment.    Then  a  sudden  imj 
ous  energy  gave  an  eerie  impressio 
flames  bursting  out  of  marble.  T 
were  the  more  common  features  oi 
playing,    in  .Mozart  he  showed  aK, 
occasion   a   son   of   impish  deiigh 
upsetting    all     traditional  notions 
what  such  music  should  be.  Mr 
soni  is.   in   music,   the  cbunterpa 
certain   thinkers        -  ■ 


th. 


1 . 


...  --     and   literary   e\iji-i  i  - 

c.ally  interesting  and  faithful  record  of  They  prove  that  whenever  we  sav 
an    evening   spent   in    February,    1827 1  thing  we  mean   another     He  dem,  , 
(being  the  f.ft.v-first  year  Of  the  Inde-I.,trates   the  fallacies  of  ' accepted 
pendence   of  these  Lnlted  States)   at  ories  in  regard  to  general  chariet/,^" 
Uie  log  cabin  of  one  Thomas  Llncohi  in,  tics.    Mozart  is  TJ^t.^ 
Pigeon    creek.    State    of    Indiazia,    in  son;eth  i^daintv  aitd'^glacef^ 
which   the    following   personagess   ad-  feminine °in  its  tenderness     Mr  Buson' 

makes  him  harder  and  stronger  < 
chiseller  in  granite  rather  than  s.n 
metal.  The  usual  objections— that  11 
IS  not  Mozart,  the  "real"  Mozai  t— ;  r. 
sure  to  be  raised  by  Mr.  Cusoni  s 
method.  But  if  we  grant  that  this  is 
not  the  usual  Mozart,  it  must  be  con- 


niira'bly  acquit  themselves." 

CH.\R.\CTKns 

Joint  AOams.  Esq..  of  llostoD.  Massaibii- 
setts.  .1  travelt-r,  well  c-dueate<l,  but 
always  learning  Samuel  Feller 

Abe  LInc'oiu.  "Uie  life  u(  the  party,"  /erry- 
m:iD,  wood-ehopppi'.  wrestler,  .-^tory-teller, 
debater,  plough-boy,  every  day  student, 

Jullu:  " 


Nancy   Lincoln,   Abe's  sister  and'YA^^^^l  singuarly  fascinating, 

spinner,  weaver,  singet,  home-keeper.  -uoreoier.  .lust  as   great  WTitings  and 

=  ^  ...  ^  Bertram  Blrthahn  Bre.^t  .sayings  admit  of  different  Inter- 
Uttle  Bed  Feather,  Cherokee  Indian  boy,  pretations,  great  music— such  as  that 
Sambo,  ninawny  slave  from  Kent'uc'kyy  °l  Mozart— can   be  viewed  from  more 

Arthur  I.amaiida  '"^^  ""^  angle.  If  Mr.  Pougno  made 
Andrew  Crawford,  traveling  school  teacher.  capital  of  its  simplicity  and  refine-i 
n^^l^l^fn^'^' ■  ■•  •;rn^^.T',;^  -"^T"--  Bu^onl  shows  us  us  "l^. 

"  ,  einal  purity  and  the  unsirspeoted 
•Ir  i::  Strength  of  the  apparently  slender  con- 
mi,    struction. — London     Daily  Telegrap)],, 


were  stili  finer.  We  had  the  best 
choirs  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  we 
lad  so  developed  our  gifts  of  composi- 
;ion  and  conducting  that  there  had  re- 
sulted a  harvest  of  talent,  where  not 
many  years  ago  there  was  almost  a 
famine.  But  great  .as  was  the  talent 
we  possessed  in  the  marked  individu- 
ality of  some  of  our  composers,  there 
was  still  something  wanting  in  this  coii- 
^'nection.  and  that  was  not  individual  in- 
'^dividuality.  but  national  individuality. 
So  far  out-  music  had  been,  to  a  very 
larse  extent,  based  on  the  ideas  of  other 
nations.  What  we  wapted  was, to  de- 
velop a  school  of  our  own.  So  Eng- 
land has  the  finest  orchestras  and  the 
best  choruses  in  the  world.  Hear!  Hear! 
England  Ueber  Alles. 

Mr.  .^nsermet;  known  here  as  a  con- 
ductor of  the  Russian  Ballet,  has  been 
conducting  works  of  Ernest  Bloek  at 
Geneva;  '  Hiyer-Printeinps"  and  "Sheio- 
mo." 

Symphonic  Variations  for  orchestra  by 
Ezio  Clarabella  have  met  with  suc- 
ces.s  at  Rome. 

New  music  in  Paris:  Symphonic  Pre- 
lude by  E.  Goupil  (Colonne.  March  5K 
"L'A.stre  Rouge"  and  "Le  Nenuphar  " 
by  Cli.  Koechlin.  for  voice  and  orchestra 
(Colonne,  March  S);  Suite  Breve  in  six 
n'ovements  for  flute,  viola-  d'amore,  and 
harp  by  Rohozinski.  Suite  in  five  move- 
men>s  and  a  sonata  by  Gomez  Anda. 

"Ikdar."  an  opera  by  Guido  Glueck, 

has  been  produced  at  Dresden,  where 
the  city  council  has  granted  a  subsidy 
of  75,000  marks   for  the  production  m 
V  .'."Easter  tide  of  Bach's  Passion  according 
i':'  i.0  JIatthew.  Beethoven's. 9th  Symphony. 
•  :  '  s  iMahler's  bth  Symphony,  "Parsiful"  and 
/!;  an  opera  oy  Mozart. 
||    "A  welcome  correspondent  asks  the 
pertinent   question,    "Does  the  pianist 
of  the  day  realize  the  resonance  of  the 
modern  concert  grand  pianoforte,  espe- 
cially   when   accompanying  «ong?"  He 
adds  that  while  there  is  apparently  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  former,  i 
are  decided  limits  to  the  human 
Yei    -l"-   piunivt   f:tr  to.,  .-ftpn  fail- 


(riio  OA' 

inriil  i(in 


luii.M  '  liiiii  i  ...  .1)    III  Iri^^li. 

;,    VOCllI     .|  1  ""''l"  !1"<J 

.1  various  ;;i":'ilos  >>{  iiiHUU- 
i.hij  inir-small  li  lsl-.  liari),  Irish 
ml    IrlHli    llrtfllc.     In    th>  last-- 
I  .1     -lass    H    .spi'Clal    note  appears 
riilns!    (  ompelllorK    thai  ■trafiUlorHil 
.\ln«  only  wil  in>  ncceptc  <r"-n.  r.tyl'- or 
1  i.iyln^  moic  hislily  ork'anlzfd  than  at 
lii.si  appoars  lo  those  who  have  only  haJ 
.•londoniic  ti-:\irMiii;.    Tho  systenn  of  "flil- 
dlors'  kevs"  is  an  olaboruto  and  Intor- 
csiiMK-    one    The    vlsltlnsr  adjutlieators 
lor  tho  coniinK  festival  are  iSir  Ivor  At- 
lilMP,  Sicr.  Denza.  Mr.  Spencer  I>yUo,  Mr. 
l''re(leriok    DawHon    and    Mr.    J.  Ord 
lluni»:   for  unpulili.<<hed  Irish  airs  and 
p.rforniafiffis  of  country  innslc.  Mr.  A. 
\V.  Diu-ltv  and  Prof.  11.  O'Dwyor.  and 
lor   the    Iri.sh    lansuago  Mr.  Kanionii 
(I'Neil-London  Daily  Telegt-aph. 


I,  .  ■ 

'1     ,1....!  lu  1     lli'l'.l,     lo    .■sonic    1  \lc  111  . 

<\iKi;.  stH  iliiit  the  lornu  r  lia.s  for  motto. 
•Ko  rc  ii-and  I  hi.  devil  tnko  the  sin^x^r. 
We  know  many  of  that  type  certainly, 
but  lliev-  :irf  tlie  inferior  order." 

Paul  lie  .MHlclnKi-eau's  •'Syinphcnle  de 
'In  Pu.'ytloii"  has  heen  produced  at  H""*": 
Kcls.  1-,^  he  \v;i.-<  recently  appoln'ted 
a.ssl.siani  prof.is.-ior  of  or.unn  playlnij  at 
the  t  oil-',  rvatorv.  The  symphony  Is  said 
lo  sii-;v  power.-uUv  "the  very  spirit 
of  the  .h-  ona  of  i;  )l,40tlm  and  its  atraoa- 
I'here  of  tragic  lienuiv." 

Tho  Holland  oorieepoildent  of  the/ 
(?hesteriaii  makes  lhl<  surprisnis  state- 
■.iioiit:  ■■.Vnionir  the  slneeis.  -Mn"'-  ^^^^^ 
.■Jainnroif  fjavo  a  traditional  diawnng- 
looni  i>i Dgrain." 

Havel  s  '  Valse."  choreographic  poem 
for  oi-  li.'Hii  a.  will  be  produced  in  Vienna 
as  a  ballot. 

The  rlLst  performan(<e  of  Gabriel  Du- 
poMt  s  i.ogihunioii.s  op">ra,  ".\Titar,"  was 
10  t:)ke  pl.ue  at  lh<>  Paris  Opera  on 
Miiii'b  11.    It  was  completed  in  IHI:!,  and 

If  Lhe  >vir  hal  not  broken  out  it  would  ,   .   ,  , 

lla!;^  bcon  performed_at  the  J";  lirJ!-,,,;^-,  ^1, ^^L^        „p  by  an 


From  the  Daily  Chronicle 

There  is  a  prelty  touch  of  scutinienl 
associated  with  the  migration  of  Mis.s 
Kllen  Terry  from  her  old  tJeor.man 
house  in  Chelsea  to  a  tlat  in  St.  Martin's 
lane,  which  was  decorated  lor  the  great 
nrtress  as  a  birthday  gift.  I'^or  in  the 
evening  of  her  days  she  takes  her  rest 
within.,  easy  hail  of  the  scene  of  her 
iireatesl  triumphs,  -the  old  l-yceiim 
Theatre,  and.  as  she  opens  her  window 
l^ondon,  she  ( 


11:      UrM-  -J  lu.     lU  iicl     .M.ud  '  \^c-all.s 

IS  to  bo  (he  last  musical  iiiecc  hero! 


ftctnhcr    l'tl4    with  Yvonne  Gall  and  lool^..   ,.-   -  , 

Mur'^oVo.  Dui.ont  died  on  Aug.  3.  lOH.  admiring  ''""""S^?,;  -'^fo^U  t'^'ucce"  e^ 
after  a  sickness  of  several  years.  He  |  whom  so  many  of  hoi  gieatest  successes 

were  achieved— Sir  Henry  Irving. 


known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his 
chesiral   "Heures  Dolentes,"  played 

1  a  Boston  Opera  Company  concert, 
liusoiii  wrote  the  libretto  for  Othniar 
.-^i  hoeck  s  -jpera,  "Tho  Picture." 

Korn,Told  is  now  condoctor  at  tho 
I  l  imbui  !;  tipSra. 

All  of  Hruelcner's  symphonies  will  be 
I'la.ved  by  tho  Vienna  Philharmonic  Oi- 

iiestra  at  tho  Salzburg  festival.  Wo  sec 

lie  niu-sic  critics  of  New  York  already 
!  ngaKiny  passaiTi?. 

.Tean  (.'luintavoine's  "Do  Coupcrin  a 
I'cliussv"  (■(■'elix  Alcan,  Paris,  "fr.  SOc), 
ii  scribes  <  (  rtain  general  characteristics 
iT  French  musical  art. 

.laquos  -  Dalcroze's  "Hhythmes  dc 
Hanse"  for  orchestr.i.  produced  at  a 
l..imour?ux  concert,  Paris,  on  Feb.  13. 
is  said  to  be  very  interesting  for  rhth- 
nic  instruction. 

A  Jutland  Film 

Willi  ihc  help  of  tlic  cinematograph 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  explain  to 

r  publi  ■  the  whole  course  of  the  "battle 
:  Tutland.  The  picture  will  be  issued 
V  Ideal  Films,  Lirnited,  and  will  take 
;om  iialf  an  hour  to  45  minutes  to 
how. 

The  story  of  the  battle  is  being-  told 
1.V  Ma.i.-tien.  Sir  George  Aston,  late  of 
he  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  lecturer  on 
laval  and  military  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  or  lyondon.  and  late  professor 
>f  the  Xaval  College,  Greenwich,  and 
he  StalT  College,  Camberle.\'.    He  has 
ipeni  uearly  two  years  in  the  investiga- 
ion   and   collation   of   materials  from 
lOth  British  and  German  soniccs.  He 
.viU  lie  aiile  to  show  the  movements  of 
be  British  ships  from  the  British  track 
harts  and   those  of  the  enemy  fleet 
rom  similar  German  information,  and 
o  make  the  film  as  accurate  as  possi- 
le  the   whole  has  been  checked  and 
erified  b.v  the  personal  narratives  oi: 
officers  on   both  sides  who  fought  in 
be  engagement. 
It  is  intended  that  the  picture  shall 
Tollow  every  stage  of  the  battle  from 
he  time  when  the  British  vessels  went 
nit  lo  meet  the  Germans,  through  the 
cattle  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ne.Kt  day 
md  during  the  night.    How  the  Ger- 
iTian  fleet  managed  to  escape  from  the 
lutrhes  of  tho  British  vpssels  will  also 
je  shown.     The  .stor.v   is  worked  out 
itli  models  in  order  that  the  specta- 
or  ma.v  obtain  a  complete  bird's-eye 
•iew   of  the  strug:.gle  as  he  would  if 
.vltncssing  the  liattle  from  an  airship, 
t  is  claimed  by  the  producers  that  the 
ilni  will  not  only  decide  once  and  for 
111   the   question   with   whom  rest  the 
lurels  of  .Mitlaud,  btit  that  it  will  also 
iivf   valuable  information  which  may 
iclp  a  .iiidi;ment  to  be  formed  on  the 
oNcd  question  of  the  use  of  a  batlle- 
Th«i   picture,    it   is   hoped,  will 
rnish  a  considerable  contribution  to 
story  as  well  as  a  striking  entertain- 
icnt  which  may  help  lo  open  up  a  new 
ml  very  important  field  for  the  moving 
picture.— London   Times.    March  2. 


«tl; 


The  house  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
iiv  and  a  half  has  been  known  as 
arrick's  Villa  t^s  In  the  market.  Gar-, 
r,ol;  bought  it  in  the  heyday  of  bis 
fame  in  17,">4.  It  w^s  then  known  a" 
Uaniplon  House,  and  the  actor  made 
ni.Tny  niterations  and  additions  from 
the  designs  of  Adam.  Everybody  who 
has  passed  Hampton  by  water  is  famil- 
iar with  tlie  villa  and  its  tall  central 
porlic^.  Its  i;rounds  are  divided  from 
the  river  by  the  road,  under  which  Gar- 
rick  had  a  tunnel  made  to  connect  the 
Kiwii  wilh  the  summer  house  enshrin- 
uic  the  bust  of  Shakespeare. 

.Mrs.  Garrick  occupied  the  villa  until 
h.  r  death,  at  the  age  of  9S,  in  1822.  It 
l;as  since  had  several  owners,  who  have 
altered  it,,  but  some  at  least  of  the 
rooms  are  much  in  the  same  condition 
a.s  they  were  during  Garrick's  life. 


Tt  is  more  than  a  quarter  ot  a  century 
isijue  Mr.  Edward  Liloj:d— "6  today 
•  .March  7)— ha!9  carried  away  a  great 
:if:sembly  on  the  wings  of  song.  Like 
i  iniso.  he  did  not  astonish  the  world 
:!!  :\  bound.  His  voice  never  went 
■hroush  the  ordinary  "breaking" 
I'l  octss,  but  gradually  deepened  in  tone, 
lie  made_  serious  efforts  to  add  more 
strings  to'his  youthful  bow  by  learning 
the  pinr.o  and  violin,  but  neither  instrit- 
ment  inspired  him  as  did  the  use  of  his 
voice,  which  he  developed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  "maestro." 

One  of  his  proudest  boasts  is  that  he 
ne\i'r  but  once  arrived  late  for  an  en- 
.uaRemeni,  or  missed  one  except  through 
severe  illness. 


In  the  ,iiinouncement  (hat  Mr.  RinU 
Ke.sier's  new  piny  for  the  Come  dy  op. 
with  a  seem-  in  i  he  Bloomsbury  inon. 
lender's  office,  tlio  pxperlenced  playgo 
will  be  likely  to  scent  something  of  in 
elemeiu  of  old  niolodramatic  davs  ut  1 1,. 
Adelphl    and    Urury    Lane— especiuli' 
the  latter. 

't  ifi  not  often  that  our  "Money  Ad- 
vanced"  nicrchant.s  get  an    advtrtl.s.  ~ 
incnt  like  this  on  the  .stage,  though  ' 
i.s  not  very  long:  ago  that  a  liKlit  op. 
libretto  contained  the  lyric  lines: 
Money  lent  on  iinlp  of  liiind  nloiic 
Call  or  Hill,,  or  lelcffruph  ur  iilione. 
No  imiiiirles  inudo. 
Ii.vcT.vlioily  paid 
PuiH-luall).  OH  iiole  of  hAiifl  aloiif. 

Why  has  the  clarinet  gone  out  of 
fashion?  Out  of  10,000  competitors  for 
Ihc  London  Competition  Festival,  lu-' 
ginning  today  at  Westminster,  onlv 
tlire<.  clarinet  players  were  found  will- 
ing lo  enter  tho  lists. 

It  would  not  have  been  thus  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  centur.w  when  Mr. 
HeniT  Holiday  tells  us  in  his  reminis- 
cences how  a  great  musician  said  to 
him,  "Everybody  plays  the  clarinet:  if 
you  were  to  throw  stones  out  of  this 

'Window,  every  second  man  liit  would 

I  be  a  clarinet  player." 

[CONCEfifTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

U  SD.W — Symphonv  ir.ill.  3:30  P.  VL 
1  ''Ilora  Novisslraa."  perfonned  by  the 
I  llandpl  and  Haydn.  See  special  notice 
r.oston  Opera  House,  3:15  P.  M.  Lagt 
(  i>nr,?i-t  of  the  Steinert  series.  Miss  Pon- 
I  5r-lli-,  tlr.^matlo  soprano;  Mr.  Vidaa,  vlo- 
j  iii.isl.  ties  special  nolle*. 
lTin  K.->ri.i.Y — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M,  Blfza. 

hpili    .sjse   Feeley.   soprano;  Falconierl, 
I    Oc.  iiictii  Amatl;    Perl,    Invocazlone  <U 
iirf.-o:    Horn.   Clierry  Ripe;   HaydBi  Stia 
1    .\fc\fi-  Told  Hftr  Love;  Schumann, 

.'iaiirlmnn;  Balakirelf,  Vien  pree  de  mol; 
Chabrier.  Villanolle  de  petlts  canafdoU 
Rachmaninoff.  To  the  Children:  Ateai 
slij.  Tlevery;  Kimsky-Korsakoff.  Sons  pt 
th.'  -siicpborrl  r.ohl;  Moussorgalry,  aL» 
-Vot  with  Cod's  Thiuider;  iStorey-iamlSJ 
I'iiraAuii:  :M:acDouell,  Tne  Y'ellow  Daisy! 
Ttaiie.  in  the  Afoonlight;  Bogers,  W3n<5 
and  Lyie;  Carpenter.  To  A  Tovas  Geo* 
tienian. 

.Iorda.n  Hall,  S:15'P.  M.  EeUier  I>ai% 
."■oprnuo;  .lolin  Doai)e,  pianist,  "nireS 
Spanish  Folk  Songs,  arranged  by  Km* 
.'^I'hiiidlpr;  SchuHei-t.  Des  Fisohero  I/l6» 
i-.'tg'.ueclc:  Schuanann,  !Mar»v<ril<jhoni 
Biahni.s.  Verzagen  and  der  Scl)ailit4> 
Debii.s.sy.  Xi-.it  d'Etoiles;  Fourdliltt,  Oat 
Papillon;  O.  Faure,  Clair  de  I>.uno:  Xalo, 
Marine;  Bloch,  Paalra  137;  SibeltaB,  Ms" 
Uird  is  I^ong  in  Hominig;  Stutamam* 
V'ainkas  Song;  Branscombe,  Serenade: 
Crist.  The  Dark  King's  Daughters  Rog- 
ers. Wild  G.'c;?e, 

.steinert   Hall.  P.   M.     Third  of 

-Vino*.  Helen  flopekirk'a  "popular  psrlced" 
i-eoiials.  Chopin,  Scherzo.  B  flat  mi"nor, 
aiirt  Nociurne  in>  F;  Repper,  Buddha  of 
rhf  Lotus  Pond;  Engel,  New  Mown  Hay; 
Harrison.  Worcestershire  Suite;  Schu- 
mann. Traeumerei  and  FantaJslo  in  O 
major. 

RIDAY—Symphouy  Hall,  2;30  P.  M.  201}^ 
concert    of    the    Boston   iSymphonof  Opv 
chestra.  Mr.   Monteux,  condnctoz.  Sea 
i    special  notice, 

SAT L'RD.IT— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  'Mme. 
Guiomar  >rovaes,  pianist.  Bach-Moor, 
Prel-ude  an^l   Fugue  in  D  major;  Scar- 


)s»i! 


The  "Feis  Ceoil" 

reland,  despite  her  preoccupation  witih 
lilical   and  domestic  troubles,  never 
rgets  her  songs.     The  national  folk 
usic  of  .anoient  tradition  and  modern 
t-music  are  cultivated  side  by  side  at 
r  competition  festivals  and  the  syila- 
is  of  the  next  (25tli)  "Feis  Ceoil."  to  be 
■■Id  in  Dublin  in  the  first  week  of  May 
-liow.s  no  artistic  diminuendo.  Under 
■(.udition:-;  that  are  far  from  bejng  felic- 
iiius,  the  o.xtcutivc  oomraitteo  of  this 
;alional  h'lt  non-political  association  are 
rule  to  carry  on  the  admirable  work  be- 
^iin  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  i.i  Uub- 
1.    A  direct  lesult  ot  that  work  has 
en  thj  foundation  of  a,  similar  fe.stival 
Belfast— a  very  sturdy  organization, 
f-  which    reports   have  appeared 


Is  London  lacking  in  musical  tasto'? 
Mr.  T.  I..cster  Jonei.  who  has  pilot.:- 
tlie  London  musical  competition  ifj:- 
tival  through  the  whole  16  years  of  it.s 
career,  denies  the  impeachment.  "Our 
first  festival  brought  us,"  he  said  in  the 
course  of  a  chat  yesterday,  "296  entries; 
for  the  present  competition  we  have 
B330.  Counting  members  of  choirs  as 
units,  there  are  10,000.  More  than  once 
we  have  raised  our  standard  to  keep 
rertificates  from  getting  too  ■■heap"' 
.Mr.  Jones  is  n  business  man.  who  mak.'S 
I  lie  ni'.isicni  education  of  Yoiins  London 
liis  hobby,  carr.ving  the  ever  increasing 
burden  without  fee  or  reward.  There 
are  -1  professional  adjudicators  this  • 
year,  including  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams 
and  Dan  Godfrey,  and  thr.jprosrams  ar« 

jail  British.  It  is  the  biggest  feetival  of 
I  the  kind  of  England. 


latll.    P.asttirale  and 


I'h 


Caprice;  Franck« 
-    :in-l  Variations; 
I'-ka.  .Etude? 
'    10.  No3.  a 
!ude,  "Arle- 
'.i'-'iiL  d'Amour; 
LlBzt.  Hunsarlat* 

JI.  Bepetitfon 
ConoerU  Mr^ 


'f),      I  'a  price 

lUla  IJsOfly,   .Xo,    13.  - 

S>lnpilony  Hall.  8  I^. 
of  Friday's  Synxphony 
Monteux,  coaductor. 

\  Dr,  Lo-well,  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, says  that  Dr,  Davison  can 
make  any  one  sing.  "I  dare  say  he 
ctmlxi  take  a  troupe  of  oats  and  teach 
them  to  «lnai  Patestrlna."  Not  Pales- 
rlna,  President  I^owall;  trnt  Stravtnslcy, 
whose  muslo  Is  moro  In  th©  cat's  vocal 
regis  ter. 


j    '^'e  were  talking  to  the  author  of  a 
I  play  produced  with  great  success  last 
!  week,  and  wliat  he  had  to  say  about  the 
i  public  taste  in  theatrical  shows  was  dis-  ' 
I  tinctly  encouraging.  \ 
"In  spite  of  all  the  hard  things  said 
about  the  public  and  the  kind  of  plays 
they  like."  he  told  us.  "I  am  pretty  sure  ■ 
that  year  by  year  audiences  v.'n.nt  some-  ; 
thing  better  than  the  preceding  seasons 
have  pi-ovided.    ^3erJ•  many  years  ago  I 
tried  to  give  the  public  -what  I  thought 
was  a  superior  type  of  melodramfi,  but 
the  time  was  not  then  ripe.    Of  course, 
it  may  have  been  a  bad  play  from  any  ; 
point  of  view.  Anyhow,  it  hung  fire,  and 
After  a  rather  mixed  leception  of  the 
first  act  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  gallcn- 
shouting,  '  'Urry  up,  giiv'nor,  'uiTy  up. 


Ultra-lVJodern  Music 

SpeaWnff  of  cats.  Wlhen  Philip  n  of 
?paln  went  to  Brussels  in  1549  to  visit 
lis  flather,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  he 
.vaa  entertained  by  a  street  organ  In  a 
jroicess'Ion,  The  pipes  -were  20  boxes, 
■aeh  one  of  ■wihich  held  a  cat  The 
alls  of  the  caAs  protruded,  and  were 
fastened  by  strings  to  a  key-board.  Tlje 
sata  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
scale,  if  the  learned  chronicler,  Jufl,n 
:;hrlstoval  Calve  te.  Is  to  be  believed.  • 


"B.  L,  T.'s  Explorers" 

the  World  Wags: 


o'clock  and  not  one  blinking  mur- 1  .  . 
der  yet;'  "  '  l',''^"  '•"^  leading  part  and  the  show  was 

'called    "Ths    Explorers,"    with  Knon 


We  used  to  be  told  as  children  that  if' 
you  walked  out  into  the  world  and  went 
on  and  on  for  soodness  knows  how  far 
and  how  long,  you  would  in  time  return 
to  the  spot  whence  you  started.    In  his 


i  rro 


plished  in  a  week  or  two,  for  he  made 
his    first     sta.ge    appearance    at  the 


Every  one  seems  to  have  forgotten 
he  musical  comedy  written  by  "B.  L.. 
r."  about  20  years  ago.   Richard  Carle 


Wilson  and  tlie  Inevitable  accordion. 
William  Rock  and  his  eccentric  dancing 
rounded  off  the  cast.  Rock  was  par- 
ticularly funny  as  a  crabbed  old  man  In 
the  lobby  of  a  hotel.  Like  Wilson's  ac- 


m  tim.e  to  time  on  this  music  page,  i  'Empire   Theatre   in   1885.   and  after 


■  —fhe  >rorthPrn  festival  m.^kes  a  les.?  <  on- 
'Wioicuous  effort  to  preserve  the  national 
isic.    Dublin  is  naturally  keener  on 
s  point,  and  the  syllabus,  as  usual, 
.,vid.=(S    for   competitions   in    all  the 

.  .inCh->«  I  ■     '!:•  ill  Kil    .1      ;      ■  1.;,  ,  ]: 

lional  ■ 


professional  capacity,  this  is  just  what  ^."^  „^  ■^''^« 

Mr.    Hayden  Coffin   will  have  accom-  ■  V^*  J''^^         elongated  or  con- 

jdensed  at  the  whim  of  the  producer, 
but  I  think  It  finally  settled  down  to 
two  acts.  I  have  forgotten  who  did  the 


"constitutional  '  lasting  for  36  years  is 
about  to  return  to  that  theatre  for  it 
;  leading  part  in  Mr.  Robert  Courtneidge's 
)  new    musical   production,    "The  Reljfil 
Maid."  .  -. 


music,  which  was  rather  catchy.  The 
following  Is  a  sample  of  the  "B.  L.  T," 
libretto: 

Oh,  I'm  an  erplorer 
And  I'm  an  adorer 

Of  everything  iiorel  and  new. 
And  all  of  the  pap^g 
Are  ftill  of  niv  capers 
Tliey  print  evcrytliing  -ftimt  I  do. 


I  don't  know  noVrrre  scnpt  read,  but 
1' ■  rendering  ■was  uninlatakably  "what 

H.  C. 

'■■Ion. 

ango  to  Bay,  In  the  biographical 
'  hes  of  Mr.  Carle,  "The  Explorers" 
Hit  uienlloned.— Ed. 


Farm  Hand  Wanted 

(n^'lfnsl.  Me.,  Journal.) 
Knowledge  of  farm  work  not  essential. 
Ill  fact,  applicants  will  not  bo  expected 
know  how  to  perform  any  of  the  op- 
.  I  i  tlons  pertaining  to  conducting  a  farni, 
No  chores  to  do.  Hours  of  labor  will  be 
jjuch  to  suit  the  hired  man's  convenience, 
lie  will  be  furnished  steam  heated  room 
with  bath.  Should  he  have  been  out  the 
night  before  and  feel  "rocky"  In  the 
morning,  breakfast  will  be  served  In  his 
room.  Should  he  not  be  feeling  In  fine 
fettle  by  1  P.  M..  he  will  be  given  an 
automobile  ride  to  brace  him  up.  Should 
he  object  to  dolngr  manual  labor,  he  may 
maintain  a  general  oversight  of  the 
business  and  I  will  do  the  work.  Monthly 
wages  to  be  left  wholly  to  option  of  ap- 
plicants, 

A.  B.  STANTIAL,  Belfast,  Me. 


Natural  History  Class 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  your  correspondents  wrote 
about  the  flesh  of  polecats  and  foxes 
for  the  table  in  Paris.  The  European 
polecat  is  not  the  same  animal  as  the 
American  skunk;  it  is  somewhat  similar 
and  as  unsavory.  The  carcass  of  the 
skunk  is  rarely  eaten,  though  the  flesh 
does  not  look  at  all  bad.  As  Joe  Battisse 
says:  "You  take  a  nice  young  and  fat 
skunk,  skin  him,  and  parboil  him,  then 
bake  him  with  plenty  hunyun  'bout 
him,  and  I'd  soon  heat  spring  lam  as 
him,  most  enytime." 

As  for  foxes,  I  do  not  know  anything 
that  will  eat  a  fox  carcass.  It  is  a 
common  custom  for  fox  hunters  to  hang 
a  carcass  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  It 
will  usually  stay  there  from  November 
till  April.  Crows  will  not  eat  It.  Skunks 
will  not  touch  one,  though  a  skunk 
carcass  is  good  bait  for  other  skunks. 
■The  only  animal  I  know  that  will  eat  a 
fox  is  the  red  squirrel,  atid  he  apparent- 
ly gnaws  at  the  flesh  only  for  the  salt 
in  it.  After  the  weather  has  disln- 
grated  the  flesh,  the  wood  mice  soon  cut 
up  the  bones. 

The  red  squirrel  Is  a  nuisance;  Im- 
pudent, and  as  noisy  as  the  jay;  a  de- 
stro5'er  of  small  birds'  eggs  and  nests; 
a  thief  of  small  fruits,  notably  straw- 
berries; terribly  destructve  of  white 
pine  seed,  now  that  the  chestnuts  are 
practically  destroyed  by  the  blight. 

Westminster.  S.  H. 


Ford's  Mechanical  Cow 

"WAiNTED— single  man,  to  milk  and  flrlve 
Ford  track,  to  deliver  100  quarts  of  milk; 
board  and  room  furnished;  state  n-ages.  CBDAR- 
OBEST  FARM,  Trapelo  road,  Waltham." 


Health  Notes 

(Seal    Harbor   Orr«spond6Bt   of   the  Bangor 
Dally  Ne'>vB.) 

Mr.  Stebblngs,  the  real  estate  agent 

of  our  sumimer  colony,  was  here  all  the 

waLy  from  Indiana,  where  he  has  been 

for  hlB  wife's  beneflt,  on  account  of  her 

health. 

The  health  of  our  people  Is  good, 
which  Is  fortunate,  as  the  oortiinunlty 
nurse  that  has  been  expected  so  long, 
has  failed  to  show  up,  and  as  the  past 
two  ■winters  have  been  very  sickly  we 
are  fortunate  Indeed. 


Another  Crack  at  Burleson 

As  the  World  Wa.gs : 

No-w  that  the  postofflce  department  Is 
under  the  Republicans,  why  doesn't  Mr. 
Will  Hays  replace  the  messenger,  iboy 
riding  the  prehistoric  bicycle,  as  Shoiwn 
on  special-delivery  stamps,  with  a  more 
up-to-date  motorcycle?  The  former  may 
have  Justly  characterized  the  Burleson 
administration,  but  one  looks  for  better 
things  nowadays. 

Boston.  CAPT.  BRASSBOTJND, 


English  Humor 

James  James's  "Guide  Book  to  Wom- 
en" has  been  published  In  London.  The 
reviewers  find  it  "amuslngi  and  auda- 
cious." These  pstragraphs  are  printed  as 
specimens  of  Mr.  James's  boldness  and 
Irresistible  humor.  They  do  not  seem 
to  us  BO  funny  as  to  make  a  man  laugh 
alone  In  the  woods,  by  himself,  no  one 
with  him,  as  Hannibal  of  Yale,  used  to 
say, 

"All  her  life  woman  Is  dogged  by  the 
destiny  of  a  double  chin, 

"If  you  want  to  see  woman  as  she  | 
would  like  to  be,  glance  at  the  fashion  j 
advertisements, 

"Every  woman  has  a  new  face  for 
every  occasion;  but  none  Is  quite  bo  | 
charmlnff  as  the  face  she  wears  , 
first  time  under  a  new  hat."      ^.  unt 
,  ....?^.-nthu^ 


2(; 


Concerning  Applause 

(Th«  I-on<lon  Tlra«ii) 
Falnten   when  they  are  epeeehleii, 
hftva  a  way  of  wavlnir  their  thumb  In 
front  of  a  picture,  Iraelns:  «n  Imagin- 
ary Hojfarth'B  linn  of  beauty.  Wa  oiight 
to  have  Bomethlnij  annlot^oim  In  a  oon- 
oerl — BomelhliiB  IlUa  th«  hum  after  a 
Covanaiilor'H    tiennon — Instead    of  that 
InexpraHslve  hand-olapplns,     Tha  con- 
nolHseurg  eay   "Bravvol"  end  the  new 
itortHtlimsi  from  tha  niUBlu  liallH  nay 
w!  Ow!":  but  neither  of  these  seems 
IL*  t«  mMl  Ihe  oaa*. 

'HORANOVISSIMA'  j 

One  ningniflcent  feature  of  the  Eaator 
observance  In  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon was  the  performance  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Symphony 
Hall  of  Horatio  W.  Parkers  oratorio. 
"Hora  Novl.»»lma,"  based  on  the  twelfth 

•  ntury  Latin  h>'mn  by  St.  Bernard  of 
luny.  It  was  the  society's  sixth  per- 

lormance  of  the  woik  and  its  last  con- 
-.  rt  of  this  season. 
Emjl  Mollenhauer  was  conductor  and 
I.  G.  TucKer.  orfranist.  The  instru- 
lentnllsts  were  the  Boston  Festival 
>rchestra.  John  W.  Crowley,  principal. 

>  ngers  of   the   solo   parts    were  Mrs. 
iroline    Hudson-Alexander,  soprano; 

f  jphie  J3raslau.  alto;  George  Meader. 
■  nor.  and  Fred  Patton.  bass. 
That  the  solo  singers.  o:-chestra  and 
liorus  were  thorouRhly  in  symapthy 
'  ith  the  splendid  slorlftcatlon  of  heaven 
ind  the  triumphs  of  the  redeemed  that 
^re  the  chief  themes  of  the  sonorous 
;nd  lofty  Latin  measures  of  the  hymn 

md  were  insp^h-ed  by  Mr.  Parker's  ap- 

,iropriatel>  varied,  animated  and  beau- 
iful  music  was  abundantly  evidenced 
y  the  spirited  and  wholly  gratifying 
nanner  In  which  the  whcjle  work  was 
iprformed.  Seldom  have  the  Handel 
nd  Haydn  forces  combined  to  produce 

.1  more  inspiring  production  with  the 
roper  proportions  of  sonorous  power. 
l  '!icate  shadintrs  of  exression  and  unity 
f  artistic  effort. 

In  this  the  solo  artists  played  an  Im- 
:  ortant  part.  .Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander's 
omarkably   clear    and    mellow  tones 

•  ere  heard  with  plea-'-urc  throughout 
■  he  performance  and  she  was  specially 

ifectlve  In  the  soprano  solo  "O  Fiona 
i',T.trla,"  with  Its  exquisite  accompani- 
rient,  to  which  the  harp  lends  particu- 
ir  beauty.  ■ 
Miss   Braslau  roused  her  hearers  to 
nusual  enthusiasm  by  her  singing  of 
he  alto  solo,   "Gens  duce  splendlda," 
tid  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
ontinuing  applause  again  and  again. 
I    Mi-.  Meader.  a  young  tenor,  who  was 
heard    here    for   the    first    time,  was 
heartily    greeted    after    he  sang  the 
"IJrbs  Syon  Aurea"  solo. 
1    Mr.  Patton.  bass  solo,  also  was  wel- 
comed with  warm  approval. 


pretations.  if  New  Yorkers  will  make  it 
an  object  for  him  to  enlighten  them, 
sitters  in  darkness  as  th.-y  have  been 
for  manv  years.  Mr.  Men^.  iberg  comes 
from  Holland,  where  the  cheeses  come 

I  from  It  would  seem  from  his  remarks 
that  he  is  THE  cheese.    Another  m- 

■  stance  of  "a  certain  condescension  on 
the  part  of  foreigners." 

4  Around  the  stove;  not  too  far  from  the 
chee.'se  and  crackers. 


I  and 


GIVES  LAST  CONCERT 
OF  STEINERT  SERIES 

The  Birth  and  last  of  the  Stelnert  oon- 
certs  at  the  Boston  Opera  Housa  thla 
.■season  took  place  yesterdar  afternooik 
."he  concert  was  given  by  Rosa  PonoetlA^ 
:  ramatlo  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
I  'pera,  House,  and  Raoul  'Vldas,  vlollnlat. 
Miss  Ponselle's  selections  were  "VerdT* 
■Pace,  pace,  mio  DIo,"  the  "Suldda" 
jirla  from  "Gloconda,"  the  Bolero  from 
The  Sicilian  Vespers."  and  these  aongs: 
Illgglns,    "M^-    Lovely    Cella";  Grieg, 
"Eres";  La  Forge,  "To  a  Messenger"; 
P.ireUi,    "Odorava   d' April";  Paladllho, 
■Psyche."    Mr.    "VIda's    numbers  were 
orelll'a  "La  FoMa,"  eaJnt-Sa«n's  Con- 
orto  In  A  major;  "Vldas,  Oriental  Mel- 
ody and  Canzonertta;  Dimltreeco  s  "'Vil- 
lage Dance"  and  Pu^Tiani's  "Cadence." 

MLss  Ponselle  has  sung  here  In  club 
concerts;  Mr.  Vldas  played  here  for  the 
first  time  on  Nov.  34,  IfllS,  at  a  Sym- 
phony Hail  Sunday  afternoon  concert. 

Mme.  Galli-i-'urcl,  singe;-,  having  been 
divorced  from  Mr.  Galll-Curci.  artist  an  1 
fringing  teacher,  married  Mr.  Samuels 
n.anist.  Mr.  Galli-Curd,  artist  and  sin- 

ng  teacher,  now  weds  Mi.?a  Tirindf-11.. 
daughter  of  a  violinist.    Nothing  could  I 
he  fairer  than  that.    Miss  Tirindelli  ha  ' 
■pceived  "temping  ofter.-<"  from  moil 

icture  producers.    .Ml  for  art,  in  ; 
1  ivoiis  and  glittering  world  of  art.  .\.; 

und.^  round;  laiiie.''  chain.  Next  couple 
forward  and  back    On  with  the  dance. 

Modest  Mr.  Mengelberg 

Mr.  Josef  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  con- 
luctor  of  orchestras,  as  he  was  leavin? 
New  York,  to  return  next  season,  patted 
ihls  country  on  the  head.    "I  look  on 
America  as  a  musical  land  of  promise 
for  which  a  golden  era  is  in  store."  This 
oeing  interpreted  means  that  Mr.  Men- 
jelberg.  as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  will  lead  us  into  the 
and  of    music,    hitherto    unknown  ;o 
\mericans.  in  consideration  of  a  v- 
ligh  salary.  "Without  generous  patroi 
'**^  cannot  exist."    In  other  words.  M 
-rs  -.vUl  teach  Ne-.v  "i'orkers  how- 


Tlip  two  ."tores  that  are  cpcn  this  win- 
ter arc  great  loafing  places,  as  '.here  is 
not  much  else  but  to  talk  it  over  and 
moke  and  as  the  wood  nlles  are  being 
worked  up  slowly,  there  will  be  a  long 
lime  bef')re  th.>  spring  work  begins.— 
Seal  Harbor  Correspondent  of  the  Ban- 
gor Dailj»  Newa. 

Raisins  in  1669 

>Ir.  rhrLitopher  Morl^y  has  obtained  a 
copy  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  "Closet 
Opened,"  which  contains  Invaluable  rec- 
ipes. Hero  is  one.  quoted  lovingly 
thirstfiillv.  by  Mr.  Morlev.  whi<-h  should 
cheer  many  despondent  households: 

To  Make  Ale  Drink  Quick 

WHE.V  .=ima]l  Al5  hath  wrought  suffi- 
cently  draw  into  bottles;  but  first  put 
into  everv  bottle  twelve  pood  raisins  of 
the  Sun  split  and  stoned.  Then  stop  up 
the  bottle  clos?.  and  eet  it  in  .->and 
(gravel)  or  a  cold  dry  Cellar.  After  a. 
while  this  will  .IrinK  exceedingly  qulc.c 
and  pleasant.  Likewise  take  six  V,  heat- 
(  orns  and  bruise  them,  and  put  into  a 
bottle  of  Ale;  it  will  make  It  exceedmg 
Hiilck  and  sii-onger. 

An  English  Mr.  Ha-zard 

A  story  of  the  new  rich  tells  of  a  fam- 
ilv  named  Stubbs,  which  became  very 
ricli  during  the  war,  and  In  consequence 
purchased  a  stately  home  in  one  of  the 
coiimies  of  England. 

It  happened  that  some  one  who  bad 
known  tlicm  in  less  prosperous  days  was 
111  the  ncighborhowl,  and  thought  he 
would  call.  He  did  so,  and  asked  for 
•■.Mr  Stubbs."  The  butler  regarded  him 
w'itii  a  perfectly  .straight  face.  "There 
must  be  some  mistake,  sir."  he  said. 

This  Is  the  hoii.se  of  Mr.  St.  ijhbs."- 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

With  an  "E" 

L.  S.  In  a  letter  to  The  Herald  makes 
much  of  the  Springfield  Republican  for 
spelling  "ambassador,"  "embassador." 
We  cannot  join  in  his  merriment:  first, 
because  In  our  little  village  years  ago— 
"Bheu  fugaces.  Postume,  Postumc, 
Labuntur  .\nni." 
We  were  brought  up  on  the  Springfield 
Republican,  the  Bible,  "Watts'  and  Se-, 
lect  Hymn  and  the  "Boy's  Own  Book." 
In  the  .second  place  "embassador"  was 
•ihe  spelling,  for  several  centuries  in 
England,  and  as  the  great  Oxford  dic- 
tionan'  remarks  is  preferred  in  the 
t.'nited  States,  as  it  is  recommended  by 
the  analogy  of  "embassy." 

■Whenever  we  see  a  live  embassador  or 
read  about  him,  we  recall  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  definition:  "An  embassador  is 
man  of  virtue  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies 
for  the  advantage  of  his  countr>-."  Dr. 
.lohnpon  quoted  this  rlcfinition  in  the 
"Idler,"  and  added  in  a  burst  of  spleen; 
"A  newswriter  i.s  a  man  without  virtue, 
w"ho  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own 
|irof  it." 

Why  Wild? 

The  danger  of  eating  wild  carrots  has 
'been  lamentably  shown.  The  ancieuta 

knew  the  root,  but  said  nothing  about 
on\  poisonous  qualities,  though  Diphilus. 
described  the  table  carrot  as  "harsh,  in- 
digestible, diuretic,  tolerably  nutritious 
and  moderately  good  for  the  stomach": 
n  statement,  worthy  by  its  contradlc- 
torv  clauses,  of  any  modem  dietetic 
-)iarp.  As  a. love  philtre  the  wild  car- 
rot was  preferred  by  herbalists  and 
sorcerers  to  the  garden  variety.  But 
V  hv  is  the  carrot  at  times  wild?  The 
rc'son  for  the  wildness  of  the  wild  cat 
known  to  all  .schoolboys  a.<!  well  as 
n  iturallsts,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
w  lldness  of  the  carrot. 


•••••   I'cfoic  inc.  TTiigi.ind  I 
llelaiKl  surely  lack  no  convenient 
means  of  intercourse. 

Like  Instances  may  be  readily  quoted 
of  hostile   nations  who  do  not  speak 
I  the  same  language.    So.  on  the  whole, 
!  one  might  be  t>xcused  for  thinking  that 
i  something  a  bit  different — and,  perhaps 
deeper— than    the    mother   tongue  car- 

•  rles  the  weight  in  such  situations. 

We  might   consider  the  general  fra- 
ternizing  of   the   world   by  means 
j  rapid  transit  and  quick  comm 

In  a  similar  manner.  What 
j  more  facile  than  stepping  over 
I — or  shouting  across  it — betwec 
land   Germany?     A  Frenchma 

•  German  could  comfortably  shake 
with   each  other  and  still  remain 
their  respective  side  of  the  line, 
strangely  enough,  they  won't. 

If  our  scientific  friends  have  their 
way,  JI.  Clemenceau  will  soon  be  able 
to  call  up  Herr  HohenzoUern  on  the 
wireless  phone  and  bid  him  a  cheerful 
Esperanto  "Good  morning."  But  would 
he  say  the  correct  words?  I  fear  he 
would  tender  a  sizzling  Esperanto 
anathema,  that  is.  if  the  new  lexicog- 
raphers do  not  forget  to  include  suit- 
able Idioms  for  cursing  with.  And  from 
the  few  Esperantish  words  I  have  scon 
In  print,  one  of  these  made-to-order  in- 
vectives ought  to  be  a  dreadful  thing. 

JOHN  F.  McNAMARA. 

-^rlIngton. 


on 
But 


TpiM,tre   1  -t   nlgiit  by   the  Arllnp 
SSerB     i-nA     greatly  enjoyed. 
Swja  has  not  been  seen  in  Boston  . 
>niany   seasons.     The   players   did  lull 
Justice    to   it,    including   the  -SVlcklow 
piper.    Shaun    O'Nolan,    especially  en- 
gaged for  iho  revival.    New  members 
of  the  company  were  In  the  cast.  Mi.sS 
Frances  G  -ayson,  a  niece  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Gravson,  engaged  as  leading  lady, 
ntede  her  fi.-st  appearance  and  won  the 
applause  of  the  audience.  Miss  Beatrice 
Whitney  who  has  joined  the  stock  com- 
pany  was  aloo  seen  for  Ule  first  time. 

ETHELlEVEYlS 
AT^  KEITH'S 

Appears  in  Program  of  Songs 
Dances  and  Readings 


'THE  STORM' IS  \ 

By  PHIUP  HALE 

GLOBE  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Storm."  a  melo- 
drama in  four  acts,  by  I^angton  Mc- 
cormick, lyoduced  at  Atlantic  r,t> 
Tulv  7  Bi-ought  out  in  New     m k 

at  the  4Sth  street  Theatre,  Oct.  2.  UIO. 
Presented  by  George  Broad  hurst. 

„.,  .  .  .  .Eriward  AinoW 

T""';  ."Jri"";-; '  "•  "u^'"i<'i 

"The  Storm"  is  a  melodrama  Planned 
to  introduce  a  blizzard  and  a 
'realistic  forest  fire,    n      ,    .  f '^^  '^^^^ 
these    two   scenes   are    not  lutroducert 
n  the  flr-Tt  act,  so  that  spectators  gladly 
kcJnowWsrng'  that  they  ha^'  '-^^^'^-^ 
money's  worth,  could  '^'^^^  .^^^^fss 
if  so  disposed,   or.  Interested  M'" 
iMaoKellar,  see  the  remaining  acts  re- 

'^^f  While  the  two  ~„-lI:^^^t 


Ethel  Levey,  comedienne,  dancer  and 
singer,  Is  the  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing a  large  audience  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  comediennes  program  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  comedy  songs  and 
a  reading  with  incidental  music. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  "That  Dixie 
Melody"  rendered  with  the  te.Ktual  sig- 
nificance Imparted  by  Miss  Levey.  Nor 
was  this  all.  for  there  was  also  the  un- 
usual combination  of  a  comedienne  with 
a  voice  of  tonal  beauty.  Many  were  sur- 
prised at  the  Agility  and  grace  of  the 
actress  in  the  dance. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Elsa  Ryan 
supported  by  Rodney  Ranous,  In  a 
comedy  sketch  that  was  an  entertaining 
outlet  for  the  delightful  brogue  of  Miss 
Ryan;  Van  and  Emerson,  athletes; 
,  Rome  and  Gaut.  comedians  and  danc- 
ers; DiUy  Glason.  comedian;  Weaver 
Brothers,  comedy  instrumentalists;  Bob- 
by McLean  in  a  skating  act;  Greenlee 
and  Dayton,  dancers;  and  Lynch  and 
Zellar.  h.u  manipulatora. 

MZTBST^rTHl^^™^™^^^'. 
musical  .-omedy  in  two  acts,  score  b^ 
Bfrem   Zimbalist.   book  and 
Joseph    Herbert;    sts^ed    by    HaSsai  a 
Short;  first  time  in  Boston.  ^ 

Henrv   Honeydew   f'*' 

Svlvester  Adams 


Yours  for  English 

;  tl*  World  Wags: 

The  Herald's  recent  editorial  on  Es-I 
veranto  moves  me  to  the  following: 

We  are  promised  n  sort  of  universal 
rmony  by  a  ready-made  medium. 
I  .i press  trains,  telephones  and  wireless 
devices  are  going  to  make  us  all  big 
brothers  and  little  sisters  on  account 
of  their  speed.  Esperanto  is  going  to 
jump  right  in  and  make  this  large  fam- 
ily a  pleasant  one,  because  everyone 
wr.i  understand  each  other.  Scientific 
juggling  is  to  calm  with  an  easy  hand 
,  the  cares  and  distresses  that  right 
thought  and  Christianity  have  failed 
to  aid. 

1  can't  help  thinking  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  story.  Those  good  people  who 
read  the  Bible  with  earnestness  tell  me 
that  poor  progress  was  made  from  a 
■  no  perfect  understanding.  I  don't  stop 
o  wonder  why.  I  merely  suggest  it 
,is  pertinent. 

\eain.  If  I  may  mention  a  sore  sub- 
irrelevance    to    any  other 


r  or  wniie  uio  ...   -  . 

worth  peeing,  the 

justly  described  as  a  "howling  o  ne 
except  for  the  wind  trying  to  enter 
Manette's  bedroom.  (Tr^-  as  one  will, 
one  cannot  escape  the  I'^drooni  pla> 

There  are  melodraraas  m  v-,hic  the 
villain  is  industrious  t^^^^^.^^^^I'^^u^e 
five  acts  We  remamber  ^  th  pleasure 
the  one  in  which  the  hero  is  tied  It  a 
r^lroad  track;  another  in  -hich,  bound 
tisrhtly,  ho  is  riding  -ui  a  lo.g  to>vard  a 
l>nzz-saw:  and, who  ^ 
■  The  Soan  of  Life,"  which  at  the  ^  .ry 

tvrinee   ho  that  the  young  heir  v.  ill  be 

^But' in '"The' Storm,"  the  villain  is  a 
xiUa  ti  onlv  tow^tird  the  end.  and  before 
)he  final  "^virtain  he  repents  and  says 
hat  the  William  I'^-rnumesque  hero  is 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  .^^^^^^ 
•1  true  wbVd  is  .spoken  from  the  ^bost^^ 
Thesiorv  is  simple  and  long  spun  out_ 
muclr  talk  and  little  action.  "Guns  are 

drawn,  fists  are  c'^^^'?*"''  "  when 
raised  and  then  there  is  talk.  AN  ben 
Uiere  is  a  lull  for  a  moment  Manette 
happen^  to  think  of  .something  her  poor 
dead  fat^  told  her,  and  the  conversa- 

^'^.invmt^^'a  strapping  fellow^  in. 
the  woods,  presumably  somewhe.e  near 
the  Canadian  line  out  West^  s  afraid  of ; 
women  An  Englishman,  Stewart,  out 
The^e  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
rnakes  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  winteri 
wuh  Wm.  They  are  happy  together 
until  one  day  a  Canadian  ^^r.^SS\er 
shot  bv  the  mounted  police,  makes  his 
wav  w  th  his  daughter  Manelte  to  %V  m-- 
on's  cabin.  Fachard  dies  .soon  af  er 
hi"  arrival.  He  leaves  Manette  in  W  in- 
!  ton's  care,  for  Winton  had  once  sav^ 
h°m  from  drowning  and  Fachard  trus.s 

!  '"The  two  men,  of  course,  soon  fall  In 
i  ,oTo  wUh  the  girl.  Hate  kill.s  their 
1  friendship.  We  hasten  to  add  that  there 
I       "  happy  ending,  also  a  sententious 


Vorde 
.Tnlin  r.irlt 

_     ,  .     .  .,.'i«m  As>b 

Howard  •Taylor...  V.jolin  Uunsninre 

Captain   D.ick   Guv    Kend-iU  f 

.Tack  •'   'frank  C-i'l  ' 

Pedro  ••" ).-rod  Waniitt 

5  Mrs.  Vanoni  Thwesa  Maxwcii^^.  ^^^^^^^ 

^  Lenorr.  ■  •  '-jjihellnd  Terry 

J  Muriel  •••       ..Mafie  Hall 

P«nelope  Mile'  Mafguerlt" 

Conchltal  !». Helen  Robinson 

Da-isy.  T      sy  Far  Lung 

SlnB  Una  '       Sana  Far  Lee 

I.ang  Yuen  ■    -g^^y  Lcc 

M>al  Par  "  " '-Bow  LanR 

Yefuh  Seans   •   .  vinlds 

,»T       i-„,.ir    all.  too   frequently  noiat> 

.  perhaps  we  hear  snatches  . 
"Ct  we  <ion't  always  see  and  h^ai  tlie 
itself    until  New  York  flings  it 
"Therefore,  Boston J^^-'^^rlZ 
,  might  offer  a   v^^te  of   thanks^  Jo  Joe 


M  s=  MacKellar  is  ch'anning  as  the  .^nKmths  ^^'^'^f^^^^ 
girl  of  the  woods,  simple,  ever  pnnii- 1    <.vx-=...crl  ,.:,«c,b,  am 
•  ivc.  saddened  by  the  thought  that  the 
iwo  men  are  quarreling  over  her.  Their 
jealousy  is  first  disclosed  in  lines  and 
situations  of  comedy.    Later  it  takes  a 
,  tra-'ic  turn.    The  innocence  of  the  girt 
las  portrayed  by  Mass  MacKellar  is  no. 
artificial,    sophisticated;    her  inherent 
1  goodness   is  not  tiresome,   her  ^>l'si 
I  gaietv  is  spontaneous.    In  a  word  net 
;  whole  performance  is  fresh  in  spite  of 
'the  fact  that  she  has  been  playing  the 
'  part   from  the  beginning.     Mr.  Arnold  , 
was  not  too  rough  as  tfee  unpolished  f 
hero  of  the  backwoods;  he  was  manly 
in  his  wooing  and  his  Jealousy;  whib 
Mr   Rendel  gave  a  wcU-considered  per-  . 
formance  of  an  outwardly  smooth  but 
inherently  caddish  young  Englishman. 
\   very    large    audience   was  greatly 
pleased.   A  pleasant  feature  of  the  per- 
formance is  that  curtain  calls  arc  no 
!  allow  ed  until  the  end  of  tlic  play. 

"K  E  RRY^GOW'r^  THE 
AKLINGTON  THEAT}; 


,'  piece 
W  to  us 

might  otier  a   ^M^^  -  inipresado,  for 
^i'^t'n.'-HoneTde^^^'  to  ou"?  sM  <li- 
"  r"^n  i"7o;^g  rojourn  at  U.e^Casino 
■:  with   everything   intact   from   Cast  to 
'^<'™s"curtain,  lnciaentally,.ls  only  one 
,of  many  -volties^   Tl-e  -^the^j;;- 

•Phantasy;   the  interior 

tail  strainers,  to  Its  i'"^^"  ..^o-to- 
drink  "  The  fierv  one  who  spits    „o  to 

^S;-nri=?-»eti:j 

■  Duse  or  the  Bernhardt  of  the  Cnmese 

*\^besc  are  mere  details  of  one  of  the 
mo  e  evenly  enjoyable  entertainments 
vcr  submitid  to  a  Boston  audience.  I  or 
;t's  score  had  b--" 
awaited  e.^erly,  and  it  was  g°°^l'  J;,^', 
too  mu.,icianly  as  to  ^^^^  °;'7jJ'^"-;e''Te^ 
of  thoEe  who  fequent  the  theatre  rea., 

■  melodies,  with  substance  aiKl  ^  anety 
a  rollickine  hornpipe,  a  bit  °£  Chinese 

,  inventiveness,  a  Spanish  dance  fo^  Ml  4 
Marguerite,   waltzes  ,^^Jl,  „J 

•even  a  quartet  number  for  male  v  i. 
If.   last  evening  the  brasses  wcu 
clined    to    bray  .^verioudly.    doub  1 
Mr.   Hirshfeld   will  remedy  that 
'  promptness.    That,   however,  seeiu. 
'UrTvTal  blemish  in  an  instrumcntatiun 

■  pro^essively  Una  and  flnishecl. 

■  Mr   Herbert,      comedian  o  ;,^<:f; 
■qualities  in  his  day  has  '"ff '  f 

humor  into  his  book  and  l»s  vtis  . 
handled  clevcriy  the  vario.  s 


l;%,=%;-;ated  by  Henry 
S  rdirthaf^^:  h"as^  lU^e  . 


nigh 


r;ir  «B  II  "I 
I  iw'm  fiini  lUt' 
(1  foi  ni  niifl  t 

„  ,„.  .;^Al.o.l,.   Hho  is  «  rarely  ..;apaMe  ' 

I.  iv.  wore  excellent,    -m'sb  ■'^  „„p„nd- 

M,ss  Terry  a«  the  "'i^' , 

II011.  V.U-W  wlvp.s,  .11(1  full  ji'f''";''  ^°  "J*: 

0,  s,-U-  a  <t..llffhlful  actress  as  wril  Mi- 

Mllo.  M«rK«crUe  an,l  Mr.  "I"  a"^ 
MiHS  Ilall  an<l   Mr.  Kendall  /"-"^^-^ 

1.  uirtet  of  pxoei'tronally  lalouled  (1  >nc- , 
Is     Th"  ladles  of  the  '•ho''"^'"'""'J': 

.  vident  that  the  spHnr 

soi  awny  back  In  the  ffroup. 

I 

I  (X>PLBT 

I'-omptiy  In  tliioo  :u:is  l-;,ir)iaid  lirin.'i- 
yi  V  Slieridan.  ■  The  cast; 

 Nicholas  Joy 

'  ''"'nafi  OUfford  Turnpr 

]    ^aJa  I^angulsh  Pamela  Gaythonio 

"f.y  <..  Jill  Wlllia 

■  •  Katlicrine  Stonding  , 

^  ■3.   :M«laprop  A'lola  Roach 

Antliony   A hsoluto. .  .'WaltPr  Kingsfoid 

■■-If  l,ui-lii,s  O'Triggor  K.  K.  I'live 

'         •'""■J*  Absolute  Charles  Warbunon 

I'mlkland  E.  F.  Hast 

f'''',  Aeiea  H.   Conway  Wlnsrtel.d 

i;'^Vi<l  Paul  Han.sell 

M''<1  May  Ediaa 

1    .\  seasoned  cast  at  the  Copley  last 
I  nisrht  revived  Sheridan's  ■well  rounded 
Itomedy.    "The    Ri\-als."     The  present 
I  i'l  oductlon,     very    generous     In  both 
eiies  and  lines  by  rapid  and  continuous 
!.-i\ang,  has  reduced  the  necessary  cut- 
to  the  nndnlmam.    "The  Rivals," 
rltten    before    Sheridan    reached  his 
iimo.  and  so  lacJting  the  neatly  com- 
;  iled     erilgTams    of    "A    School  for 
-oundal,"  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
nigh  and  tumble  oM  Bngrlish  acting, 
nd  the  more  subtle  character  sketching 
"(  the  preseiVt  day.  Wi  ooiii  the  company 
.<.oored  last  night  with  good  effwn.  And 
rare  it  waa  when  the  rolllclting  humors 
or  occasional  deft  epigram  were  not  put 
across  with  a  cliarming  precision. 

I^ast  night's  performance  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  Uie  play  with  the  big 
appeal,  whether  present  day  sophisti- 
cated drama  or  old  English  comedy, 
■will  always  be  a  dramatic  notation  of 
the  experiences  of  one's  self  and  one's 
friends.  Jus:  as  "Enter  Madame"  is 
Jllda  Varesis  20  years'  observations  of 
theatrical  and  musical  people,  so  "The 
Rivals"  Is  a  portrayal  of  Bath  and  the 
society  of  Sherioan-s  own  day. 

An  appreciative  audience  responded 
with  knowing  laughs  at  the  eccentric 
and  garbled  language  of  Mrs.  Malaprpp. 
Likewise  it  overlooked  the  old  devicpf5, 
of  soliloquy  and  confidential  talk -across 
the  footlights:  devices  made  very  plausi- 
ble by  understanding,  sympathetic  act- 
ing. Indeed  Mr.  Jewett  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  company  which  can 
secure  full  effect  by  phrase,  by  gesture, 
and  by  pace.  Particularly  good  in  this 
respect  were  Viola  Roach,  Walter  Kings- 
ford,  E.  E.  Clive  and  Charles  Warbur- 
ton,  in  their  respective  parts. 

The  rough  and  tumtole  comedy,  the 
dash  and  spirit  which  is  the  very  key 
of  this  old-time  play,  were  interspersed 
■with    rare    good    judgment    by  Viola 
Roach    and    H.    Conway   Wingfleld.  If 
Miss  Roaeh  would  refrain  from  over- I 
emphasis   of   her  make-up   she  would' 
leave  njothing  to  be  desired.   The  part  ! 
lof  David,  though  minor,  drew  undue  at- 


mtlon  to  Itself  by  ■very  distinct  over- 
playing.  Indeed,  If  memory  serves 
aright,  Paul  Hansel!  overplayed  a  simi- 
lar part  In  like  manner  some  weeks 
ago  In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Last 
liglit  he  was  a  perfect  burlesque,  even 
o  the  putty  nose.  The  part  of  David  is 
the  one  distracting  rearure  of  an  other- 
wise  ■well  balanced  production,  and 
ji  aeems  entirely  needless,  for  Mr.  Hanaell 
lis  capable  of  far  better  acting. 

Pamela  Gaythorne  and  Jill  "Willis  as 
I,ydla  Languish  and  Lucy  respectively, 
though  new  members  of  the  company, 
are  both  pleasing  and  piquant.  Of  Mr. 
^  'harles  Warburton,  we  look  forward  to 
the  Shakespearean  performanoes,  for 
both  In  diction  and  personality  he  seems 
peculiarly  fitted  for  such  play. 

The  Copley  Players  may  well  take 
pride  In  the  present  production.  It  is 
"set"  above  their  average  and  acted 
with  pleasing  enthusiasm,  which  well 
befits  the  more  guileless  comedy  of  an- 
other day. 


ell* 


/  I 


M.LI    v,r..   ,    I       -  boy    It  USV.I 

iif  somewhat  of  a  lu.itorn  with  Itjc 
inu-rs    in  our    nel»;hborhood   to  tlo 
h^rs  on  the  full  of  the  moon.    I  Wis" 
.    voung  fellows  had  some  of  thos.' 
nowadays;  perhaps  It  would  help 
.  .  accomplish  Jobs,  etc.    1  think  1  will 
lake  the  cllpplnB  up  In  the  dairy  and 
hear  what  the  boys  say." 

Catius  in  a  satire  of  Horace  advLsci 
ilie  poet  to  put  on  his  Uble  eess  oi 
;i  long  or  tapering  shape,  as  they  ha\e 
more  taste  and  are  whiter  than  round 
one«.  Is  there  anything  in  this?  Does 
the  length  of  an  egg  or  Its  whitenr  xs 
affect  the  taste'?  The  ancients  dis- 
puted over  tho  question  whether  the 
long  and  pointed  egg  brings  forth  a 
hen,  while  all  other  eggs  bring  forth 
cock.'.".  Ari.stotle.  a  deep  thinker,  said. 
"Ves";  Cohiiiiella  and  Pliny  said  the 
reverse  was  true.  Dr.  G.  T.  A.  Krueg-er, 
annotating  Horace,  digresses  by  saying 
that  hard-boiled  eggs  were  served  cut 
I  sunder  on- the  tables  of  the  Romans; 
.1  interesting  fact,  but  It  does  not 
•  ttle  the  question;  it  Is  no  more  to 
the  point  than  the  remark  In  the  cook 
book  compiled  by  Epaenetus  and  Hera- 
clides— we  fear  it  is  out  of  print— to  the 
effect  that  the  best  of  all  eggs  are 
those  of  the  peacock;  the  next  best  are 
those  of  the  foxgoose;  and  the  third 
best  those  of  common  poultry. 

Pliny,  by  the  way,  srtrongly  ad-vlsejJ 
the  setting  of  a  hen  after  the  change 
of  the  moon;  "for  if  you  set  her  in  the 
wain,  the  eggs  Will  be  addle,  and  neuer 
come  to  be  cMCkens."  The  eggs  would 
also  "be  addle,"  if  the  hen  should  hear 
a  hawk  cry  or  there  was  thunder  "while 
she  is  broody."  The  remedy  against 
thunder  is  to  put  an  Iron  nail  under  the 
,. straw  of  the  hen's  nest,  or  else  some 
learth  newly  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Pliny  should  always  be  read  in  the 
translation  of  Philemon  Holland.  Is 
not  this  sttory  prettily  told? 

"Ahove  all  it  is  sport  alone  to  see  the 
manner  of  a  hen  that  hath  sitten  vpon 
duck's  ess  and  hatched  them,  how  at 
the  flrat  she  will  •wonder  to  haue  a  teem 
of  ducklings  ■  a'bout  her,  and  not 
acknowledge  them  for  tier  owne;  but 
.soon  after  shee  will  clucke  and  call  this 
doubtfiiU  brood  to  her  very  carefully 
and  diligently;  but  at  the  last,  when  she 
perceiUes  them,  according  to  their  kind, 
to  take  the  water  and  swim,  how  she 
will  mourn  ana  lament  about  the  fish 
PooIe  that  it  would  pitty  ones  heart  to 
see  them  what  moane  they  will  make.' 


scrnjLion,  "Tlio  Jay  Gouiu  of  the  Piano. 


"T.''ANTFJD  to  rent,  one  or  two  rooms 
and  bath  ono  week  each  month."— Cla«- 

silled  ada. 
We  have  him  now,  WatsonI 
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A  Judge  In  New  York  state  refused 
last  week  to  ImViose  fentcnces  on  a  long 
linn  ol  prisoner.'*  because  tho  day  was 
liood  Friday.  As  he  Is  a  Protestant,  he 
was  probably  waiting"  for  better  wea- 
ther. "It's  a  fine  day,"  said  the  EngUsh- 
rri  in,  "let's  go  out  and  kill  something." 


Writing  Like  the  Dickens 

(I/ondon  Daily  Chronicle) 
An  Oriental  paper  having  an  English 
scetion    printed    the   following  notice, 
says  "Imperial  Commerce":  f 

"The  news  of  English  ■we  tell  the 
latest.  Writ  In  perfect  style  and  most 
earliest.  Do  a  murder  commit,  we  hear 
of  rind  tell  It.  Do  a  mighty  chief  die, 
v  e  p  ibllsh  It  and  In  borders  sombre, 
.'^taff  has  each  one  been  coUeged,  and 
Nvrite  like  the  Kipling  and  the  Dickens. 
We  circle  every  town  and  extoi'tlonate 
not  for  advertisements."  ' 


,.hlch  w^3  sung  by 
;     ,     , 1,    ,1  K.tnienka  In  the  summi  • 

The    program    also   Included  one  of 
jMozart's    Germany    dances,  popular!- 
known  as  "The  .Slelghride,"  on  accon 
of  Its  Trio.    In  Mozart's  time  a  pron 
!don  of  richly  orn.-imental  sleighs  w 
seen    winter    nights    by  torchlight 
Vienna     Tho  women,  men  and  hor,- 
were  sumptuously  dressed,  there  were 
running    footmen,    and    a  Tfungarlan 
Prince  led  the  procession.    Tho  concert 
ended  with  Uosslnl's  overture  lo  Will- 
iam Tell,"  -which  is  heard  gladly  at  any 
concert.  , 

The  hall  was  completely  filled  wltn 
most  Interested  and  appreciative  au< 
ence.    The  concert  will  be  repeated 
morrow  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 


All  the  Comforts  of  Home 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  building  on  Washington  street, 
MlaHblehead,  occupied  P^_,'^„|'l 
undertaker,  is  the  sign:  MARBLEHEAD 
DIB  SHOP.    Tours  mournfully,  H.  M. 

"Rudolph  Ganz.  the  pianist,  has  been 
'^elected  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  term  of  three 

^  "canz  recht— to  use  the  language  of  the 
I  ancient  Germans. 

HAVE   WE   EVER?   OH,   MV  DEAR! 

I    Sir-    Have  va"    ever  published  the 

fact  that  Lewis  McNutt  lives  on  Wal- 
inut  street  in  Brazil,  IndJ  B.  M 

Our  attention  has  aga»i— for  the  2t>th 

time— been  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 

Boos  Is  interested  in  a  local  restaurant. 

A  lure  for  the  credulous  thirsty. 


They  Order  This  Matter  Better  in 
France 

-A.s  the  World  Wags: 

The  unsavory  suit,,  now  in  progress  in 
White  PJains,  N.  T.",  would  be  impos- 
sible under  the  Code  Napoleon,  a  pro- 
vision in  which  is:  "inquiry  into  pater- 
riit.\  is  forbidden."  When  General  Bona- 
parte was  first  consul,  shortly  after  this 
clause  had  been  decided  upon  after  long 
deliberation,  he  was  walling  in  a  park 
v.  ith  a  senator,  discuss!  Ig  certain  con- 
duct of  another  senato'r;  the  latter's  son 
chanced  to  meet  them  and  was  detained 
by  the  first  senator  with  the  pertinent 
question: 

"Where  was  your  father  yesterday?" 
Answer  was  prevented  by  Bonaparte's 
interrupting  (and  making  a  Joke  such 
as  we  infrequentl.T  hear  of  as  from 
him):  "Nay.  senator,  inquiry  into  pa- 
ternity is  foijjidden." 

CHARLES'  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 

J  Symphony  Orchestra  Aids 
1  Development  of  Musical 
1      Taste  in  Children 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphonj 
Hall  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux.  gave  a  con 


English  as  She  as  Spoke 

(From  The  Irish   Program. i 
"Flower  of  Pain,"  a  ,fllm  play  shown 

,at  IsmaSlla,  Egypt,  is  called  "Very  Sen- 

!satlonal  Programm  in  Projection.  Dra- 
matic Scene  in  5  1°"^  parties." 
"It  is  the  long  and  painful  cavalry 

lof  an  abandoned  young  girl  to  herself,, 
a  fio-ft-er  picked  up  in  the  river  by  a 

leenerous  blllionalr  who  takes  to  heart 

i-J-ie  rair.ing  again  of  the  young  girl  of 
ioV  But  this  effort  Is  vain,  because  the 
past-life,   the  fatal  past-life,  is  there, 

I  who  springs,  at  every  time,  poisoning 
the  life  of  the  regenerated  girl  until  to 

I  succumb  thrue  the  hand  of  her  son, 
fruit  of  her  fault.  .  t  xj,, 

"Oh!  what  a  greatest  part  Uda  Bo- 
relly  has  taken  in  that  very  tragic 
scene  Thero  is  the  dramatical  are 
pushed  to  the  extrem  degree  of  per- 
fecting. She  makes  us  to  come  to  life 
a°-ain  with  a  consommed  taint,  the 
hours  of  her  long  martyr  of  the  hero 
ine  of  the  story  and  leave  to  our  spir 

-it  a  very  angoissant  Impression.  Come 
to  sQ  the  BorelH.  you  shall  he  tak  up, 

'charaied.  K  last  comical  closed  the 
programm." 


Mr.  Voyflch  and  Dr.  N^wbold  hoJd 
that  Roger  Bacon  of  the  ISth  century] 
entertained  modem  theories  of  the  solar 
system,  knew  all  about  microbes,  cuitld- 1 
pated  Pasteur,  was  acquainted  with  I 
"the  principles  of  the  telescope  and  ml- 1 
croscope,  and  possibly  a  little  of  steam 
innd  electricity."  But  the  blograj)hlcal 
dictionaries  publlf*ied  over  a  cent-ury 
ago  stated  that  Roger  Bacon  Invented 
powder,  the  telescope,  spectacles  for  the 
near-sighted,  as  well  as  a  bronze  head 
which  spoke  and  prophesied.  Franclscus 
Plcus  Is  his  "De  Praenotione,"  says  that 
he  road  In  one  of  Bacon's  books  that 
anyone  could  become  a  prophet  and  pre- 
dict future  events  by  using  the  mirror 
Almuohefl,  made  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective.  If  he  used  it  under  a 
favorable  constellation  and  had  put  his' 
body  Into  a  state  of  perfect  ©qiUllbrium. 

We  had  always  supiposed  that  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  ancient  Egyptians  between 
them  had  discovered  and  invented  ev- 
erything. When  we  were  at  a  loss  on 
examination  days— they  still  ha-unt  us  In 
the  night  watches— to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, we  u.sTialy  -wrote:  "The  origin  is 
lost  In  the  mists  of  antiquity."  It  now 
appears  that  Roger  is  coming  out  of  tilie 
mist 


"HE  FEUT  THE  GENTLE  POWER  OF 
SPRING" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  pen- 
ec^.v,  »        .dulum  Is  apt  to  swing  out  of  bounds. 
=ert    for    young    people    of    Boston'd  especially   as   regards   verse,   which  I 
schools  and    settlements;  for  the  pleas-  realize  must  be  unusually  severe  on  any 


Lire  of  the  young  and  as  an  aid-  in  the 
levelopment  or  musical  taste.  The 
alder  generations  of  Bostoniana  have 
ipparently  lost  Interest  In  a  large  meas 
re  in  choral  music,  except  when  note 
ivorthy  soloists  assist;  they  have  little 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with 
i'lslting  pianists,  singers  and  violinists 


editorial  staff  at  this  Ume.  However,  In 
It  goes— over  the  Alps  lies  Italy. 

APRTL  IN  TH3E  CITT. 
She  held  «  -K-1(*ere<J  -w-lM  flower  in  her  hand, 
l.llte  one  -who  holds  aloft  a  torch  In  train. 
As  doT-.-n  the  lan«  tlier*  trooped  an  nrchin  band 
Oil  ctftjtilefl  et»n««  'wet  -B-lth  the  April  rain. 


Tl'lfl  -vrns  her  harWngrer — this  TOtrrant  aprar 

Kho  give  recitals.  The  older  generations 

The  vemal  flay  -with  beauty  Id  her  face. 


ire  still  faithfyl  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  but  for.  the  general 
interest   in    niiisic   for   the   future  de- 
pendence must  be  put  upon  the  young. 
And  from  the  young,  of  course,  Irre- 
spective of  the  ward  In  -which  they  hap- 
pen to  live,  will  come  the  future  mu- 
sicians of  this  city. 
Last  season,  and  In  December  of  this 
eason,  the  Boston  .Symphony  Orchestra 
igave    concerts    of   this   nature   to    the  Crewtlv.  I  held  her  childish  hanil  the  -while 
breat   Jov   of   the    young   who   packed      Demurely  wise,  she  clung  fa^st  to  her  spray— 
^ymphony   Hall.     The  programs   were  And  ^hen^be.vo^n^fl^^^^^^ 

well  selected.  Compositions  were  chosen     Roslindale  EDWARD  YERXA. 

of  a  melodious  or  strongly   rhythmed     ^  '   

nature  that  at  once  attracted  and  held        THE  SPRING  THE  BACHELOR'S 


Beautv  and  pass!<yn.  all  things  bo-w  to  June, 
The  rains  of  April  -n-eave  her  regal  tray ; 

Cod's  In  His  heeven  then,  tlie  silver  moon 
Touches  the  heart  and  make^  the  lover  gay. 

Rn  In  the  cit.v's  ctolstered  rranlte  -ways 

Tlie  shadows  dimmer  are,  high  moun'ts  the  sun. 
High  hearts  aud  c-hildren,  laughter  through  the 
da.vs 

Here  where  the  ttimbllng  gutter  riots  run ! 


f  'i  > 

We  quoted  recently  a  statement  put) 
lished  in  the  Rochester  (N.  H.)  Courier 
"Experiments  have   sho-sni   that  mon 
eggs  will  hatch  if  the  hen  is  set  wher 
tlie  moon  is  new  or  very  close  to  tha  * 
period,    and   that    the  young    chick;  : 
hatched    will  be  stronger."     Chicken;  ' 
iiatched  when   there   is   no  moon  aV6  / 
yften    weaker,   nor  are   they  so  good! 
.jgg  layers.     We  commented  on  this! 
statement  at  considerable  lehgth,  and,y 
we  hope,   for  the   edification  of  hen' 
i-aieers.  ' 


What  Does  His  Valet  Say? 

Mr  Harding's  cook,  Inez,  said  to  a 
newspaper  man  in  Washington,  pant- 
ing for  information:  "They  ain't  no 
change  in  Mr.  Hardin',  him  bein'  Presi- 
dent.   He's  jus'  the  same  as  he  ever 

"^Thrice  fortunate  In  these  days  the 
man,  whatever  his  position,  that  is  a 
hero  to  his  cook! 

Travel  Makes  a  Full  Man 

We  read  that  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  has 
set  out  for  Corsica  in  hope  of  "vaca- 
tion saturation."    It  is  not  necessary.  jToIstol    visited    Moscow    late   in  1876 
for  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Jonathan  Soaks,  ij^jjeholas  Rubinstein   arranged   a  con- 
to  journey  beyond  New  York.  cert  In  his  honor.    This  Andante  was 

  (then  played.     Tolstoi    during  the  per- 

THE  inhabitants  of  the  West  mfes  Uj^^^^^pg  burst  into  tears.  "Never  in 
misht  consent  to  be  sold  to  the  LniteflUj,^  -whole  course  of  iny  life,"  -^vrote 
States  provided  a  clause  In  the  saleU-gpjjj^j^Q^.gj^y  j,|g  (jjary,  "did  I  feel 
exempted  them  froni^the^  provisions  ofj^g  flattered,  never  so  proud  of  my  crea- 
tive power,  as  when  Leo  Tolstoi,  sitting 
by  my  side,  listened  to  my  Andante 
'lil'  ihf  ii-s  streamed  down  his 
lante  is  based  on  a  B, 


the  attention.  They  were  by  composers 
of  high  rank.  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  disa- 
buse the  young  of  the  Idea  that  be- 
cause a  composer  has  a  great  name,  his 
music  Is  therefore  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. Nor  should  music  that  Is 
popularly  classed  as  "light"  be  avoided 
[in  the  amangenient  of  programs  for 
these  concerts.  When  Theodore  Thomas 
began  his  -work  of  developing  a  taste 
for  orchestral  music  in  the  United 
_  States,  he  gave  the  audience  a  waltz 
.  ijby  Johann  Strauss,  or  a  stirring  march, 
in  addition  to  symphonic  movements 
and  symphonic  poems 
At  the 

pieces  were  chosen  to  show  In  a  prac- 
tical manner  the  character  of  various 
instruments;  oboe,  flute,  English  horn, 
etc.  Yesterday  the  program  had  no 
specific  purpose,  but  it  was  attractive, 
pleasing  to  children,  young  and  old. 
The  concert  began  with  the  stirring 
Frenoji  Military  March  from  Saint- 
Saens's  "Algerian"  Suite.  Then  came 
the  Andante  from  Haydn's  "Surprise" 
.Symphony,  followed  by  Grieg's  Three 
Norwegian  Dances.  Tschaikowsky  -was 
represented  by 

first  made  his  name  known  In  Boston, 
the    Andante    from    his    first  String 
uartet,  written  In  1S71.    The  Andante 
is  still  'beautiful  and  haunting.  When 


FANCY    LIGHTLY    TURNS  TO 
THOUGHTS  OF  COOKS 

rTroni  the  Dea  .Wolnes  Reglsttrl 
I  want  to  keep  house  for  a  German 
barhelor  on  a  farm;  I  like  it  on  the 
farm,  don't  like  town  life;  am  a 
German  lady,  good  cook,  housekeep- 
er, and  can  do  everything  on  a  farm. 
Was  raised  on  a  farm.  It  will  soon 
be  spring  and  you  will  soon  need  a 
cook  and  housekeeper.  I  -w-unt  a 
place  that  seems  like  home  to  me. 

"VAMPIRE  bats,"  we  read,  "are  num- 
concerts   of    last    December  Vo"^  ^"^  dangerous  In  South  Ainerlca.'' 
iBut  unless  one  goes  for  the  ride  it  Is 
;not    necessary    to    travel    beyond  the 
equator. 


THE  360TH 

S|r:  Have  Just  received  a  message 
from  my  landlord  (God  bless  him!)  In 
[which  he  says  "to  sign  Immediately  is 
principally  the  most  important  thing." 
What  degree  of  importance  would  you 
kittachtolt?  CHICK. 

ON  the  rent  receipt  of  one  landlord, 
the    Andante,    which  perhaps  on  those  of  others.  Is  the 

,  j_  T,--.,..-     jfjg^jing  assurance:    "Prompt  payment 

>f  the  rent  makes  a  strong  tie  between 
andlord  and  tenant.  Please  remember 
hat  you  agreed  in  your  lease  to  pay 
-nonthly  In  advance."  The  congregation 
:)f  tenants  will  arise  and  sing  "Blest  Be 
the  Tie  That  Binds." 


the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Tills 


i  TWO   FOR  NINE 

l4s  the  World  Wags: 
5  Descended  remotely  from  a  long  line 
of  Irish  kings,  but  more  Immedlatel-' 
ifrom  several  generations  of  Irish  ta-  ,  1 1 
,nr,s.   I  have  reason   to  kno-n'  that  unt. 
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^     '  .    ,    ;  .     li  with  certain  KngUshmen.  %vho  h-j.\a  ^1 

nil  r-  a  patron  *alnt-ln  lact  two  decidedly  modern  musical  Idiom.  ] 

1)1.1,1,  .\  iam  and  Kve.  La^j    n,ght    she    played    Harrlaon  s 

It  IB  strange  that  your  correspondent,)^  having  at  a  prevl_- 

'Ircw  l>ewi9.  who  claims  to  be  ft  tailor         recital  Iritrodviced  "Pershoie  Plums' 


•s  not  know  this.    In  the  old  coun- 
•  a,  the  tailors'  trade  union  always 
I   Adam  and   Eve  painted  on  their 
■>.   this  devi--e  cominc  down  to 
-"Tn  the  tr;ul6  piiilds  of  the  mld- 
s  when.  In  the  rollgious  pageants 
i  invstcry  plays.  It  was  the  rart  of 
-  tailors  to  Impersonate  Adam  and 

Is  no  difTculty  89  to  the  appro-, 
HS   of     the   tailors'     choice  of' 


ous  recital  Introduced  "Pershore  Plums 
and   "The    Ledbury   Parson."     Is  Mr 
Harrison  attempting  to  do  for  Worces- 
tershire' what  Vaughan   Williams   and  ^ 
George    Hutterworth    have    done  tor 
Shropshire?  We    are    unable    to  say 
whether  this  Suite  Is   based  ;n  folk-  , 
tunes  harmonized  and  otherwise  treated 
at  times  beyond  recognition.    The  first 
and  llie  fourth  mo\'ementa  suggest  this 
fuund:itli,n.    The    Suite   also   leads  .one 
,  „„o   «ir,/-o  in  ttiai  to  think  that  the  idiom  is  not  always 
'  rr„n«i,  wl  are  toMl        compo.ser's  natural  speech,  although 

'  ^"flr,,  ™tr  ''Derceived  "  other  times  franklv,  ruggedly 

,     Si   naked    the v   sew^'  English.    Take  In  the  first  movement 
1  «v.,  \nd'  made  \hlm-   the  elaborate  bravura  measures  that  In- 

'.t^  Th.v   we?^  therefore   troduce    the    final    appearance    of  the 
aprons.      Jhey   were  therefore,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

,e  hrst  g.-.rment-n  akers.  the  fl^  writing    English  suddenly    supplied  a 

^"f  r.nt        natrons  dlgr.'ssive    footnote    n,    a    foreign  lan- 

o'rcouVe  ?re%ard";e"  dalm  Adam  guage.  Nor  does  the  ornamentation 
one  or  their  St.  and  the  Jesting  In  this  Suite  always  suit  the  structure 
one  or  t.>eir  ^^.^^.^s  that   iUeU;  It  Ls  extraneous;  one  might  sa y 

,e  first  gentleman  since  he  ,  mcongruous.    Yet  Mr.  Harrison  has  his 
man 'to  bear  arms;  but  the   own  thoughts  and  his  own  speech,  and 
,  iher  of  the  fig  leaves  pre-    Is  an  interesting  character. 

■  •        The  pieces  by    Messrs.    Repper  and 

Engel  are  very  pleasing  bits  of  musical 
impressionism  after  the  manner  of  the 
modern  French. 

Mme.  Hopeklrk  played  the  music  of 
the'  various  schools  In  the  appropriate 
spirit  and  with  fine  understanding. 
There  waa  a  small  but  keenly  appreci- 
ative audience 


lie  digging.  The  tailors  have  the 
'  a  bist  claim  on  him.  and  on  Eve 

DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  HEADING 
V  Harvard  University  announcement 
ith  regard  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
rchrstra's  concerts  of  last  week: 
■  Glee  Club— Wear  dark  suits  and  Ftlff 
liars  to  the  concert  Friday,  and  full 
OSS  Saturday  night.  The  angel  cho- 
s  need  not  dress  for  either  perform- 

:ll'e." 

What  would  they  wear  In  case  they 
i-re  to  sing  Dubois's  "Paradise  Lost" 
.stead  of  "Parsifal'.'" 


egoliat ions'  makes  one  long  for  the, 
ace  that  passeth  misunderstanding." 


The  City  Council  has  decreed  that  an 
ambulance  driver  who  has  "a  br-jath 
on  him"  can  and  may  drlve-lf  he  avoids 
breathing  on  the  gasoline.  Breathmg  on 
a  patient  bound  for  the  hospital  might 
(revive  him.  ' 

ending  Lansing's   book   'The   Peace   day  one  Christian  was  killed  and  eighty 
•  wore  wounded,  mostly  Jews.  \ 

HE  RAISED  HIS  VOICE 

(.\ssoclat(!d  Press  Re,port) 
"An  airplane  flight  at  an  aiUtu.ic 
'  of  14,000  feet  today  restored  the  \ 
power  of  speech  to  H.  A.  Renz,  Jr., 
22  years  old,  a  former  soldier,  who 
for  eight  months  had  'been  unable 
to  speak  above  a  whisper.'' 

"HAIL  TO  THEE,   BLYTHE  SPIRIT" 

.   IS.  Y.  Evening  Post) 
"Modest    indeed,    Is   the  publicity 
promoter  for  the  'Queen  of  Sheba' 
film  that  is  coming  to  this  eity  next 
month,  who  hails  Betty  Blythe  as 
the    world's  most  beautiful  woman 
who  wa.s  selected  from  850  who  tried 
to  get  the, title  part." 
And  now  we  await  impatiently  the 
table  of  her  measurements. 

THE  UNTROUBLED  MIND 
"^mug  as  an  Image  of  pygmy  Pt ah 
In  the  ajxcient  temple  at  Memphis. 
•,  Df  A.ssvrian  Kings,  ov  a  Persian  Shah, 
With  curlicue  beards  and  a  Shem  phiz 


IJlrani  Alltln.'*.   who  iLlleriiatcly  Iili  i-  i 
imd  llrod  "li.  L.  T.,"  would  havo  flro  i 
snn-.n  ono  i  l.'-o  from   tlio  staff  of  tin- 
Montpelior  Argu;i  had  ho  lived  to  seo 
I  his    foi-inor   reporter   doBcribed  in  tlic 
henrtllnos  a.s.ii  "humerlst."    For  Hiram 
was  .1  BtlcUlor  for  good  printing.  Tli-* 
careloss    compositor     or  proofroador 
■«-ho  allowed  nn  error  to  "gnt  by"  wa-s 
certain  to  be  called  on  the  carpet  and 
treated    to    language   that    was  sonio- 
tlnies  violont  and  aliuslvo.    Hiram  ulsn 
had   some    pet   phrnsea   and  avorslon." 
which  it  must  tavo  galled  "Bert"  to  ob- 
'  servo.    His  "Index  F.xpurgatoriiis"  vni< 
.  not  as  extensivd  as  nryaiit's,  but  It  was 
♦  as    rigidly    insisted    upon.      A  strict 
,    i:plscopBll'an  himself,  ho  would  not  per 
.  mit  the  word  "church  "  to  bo  used  ex 
copt   with   reference  to   the  liplaoopal 
and  Roman   Catliollc   faltits.  ".MootlnK 
houso'^and  "houso  of  worship"  were  suh- 
'Btltuted  for  tho  building  niid  "socloty" 
(for  tho  congregation.    In  casu  of  a  dis 
i  tlnctlve   name,    like    "Churcln    of  the 
Messiah,"  tho  term  must  bo  used  with 
quotation    inarks.     Persons    might  bo 

I'   "111"  but  they  v.'cre  novor  sick— In  the 
Argus,     "arocory"   was  allowable,  but 
"grocery  .^torfl"  was  an  abomination,  ir 
a  niiin   w:ih   Injured  the  reporter  v 
,    wrolo  thnl  he  "broke  his  log"  suffoi . 
'  ^.  Ho  hhould  liavo  written  "broke  ono  leg,  " 
EwciythluR  111  the  paper  ■was  written  Bs 
It  In  Montpoller.    "Here"  referred  only 
to  the  city  ot  iiuhllcatlon,  Ariyono  mlgiit 
rolurn  to  Moiitrollor,  but  If  to  any  othor 
place  thov   "wont   back  home."  "P 
'cause  of"    was   InslBtort  on  Instead 
i"on    ncconiit    of."     No  annoiinooni 
Icould  bo  niado  that  an  event  "will  i 
Yplaco.'"'  but  U  might  be  wriltcn  "i:' 
occur."    It  wiiM  forbidden  to  write  in. 
anyone  was  "visiting  frionds,"  for,  a.s 
Hiram    ohHorvod,    "people    don't  visit, 
their  8nomles,"-theroforo  "friends"  waa 
BuporfluouB.  G.  A.  G.  JACKSON. 

Boston. 


-IFTEEN    CHANCES    AGAINST  YOU 

(lyindon  Dnlly  Oronlcl*) 
We  have  noted  that  a  film  hero  has 
'.  lives.   Now  comes  the  figure  IS  again, 
1  describing  the  abnormalities  to  which 
■  ny  man  may  be  heir.    The  "Outfitter" 
aialogues  them  as  tinder: 
(1)  Hound  shoulders.    (2)  high  ehoul- 
■(?r3,  (3)  low  shoulders.  (4)  stooping.  (5) 
■  ect.  (6)  over-erect,  (7)  full  chest.  (Si 
arrow    chest,    (9)    hollow    back,  (10) 
,,und   back.    (ID   slightly  round  back, 
■_>)  long  neck.  (13)  short  neck,  (14)  down 
xlit  shoulder,  (1"')  down  left  shoulder. 
These  13  phases  cover  a  rough  aver- 
,.;e.  hut  Dr.  Wampen,  a  great  authority 
u  anatomy,  has  estimated  our  diver- 
.nces  from  the  normal  figure  at  800. 
1  lence   the   perplexities  of  a  standard 
suit  manufacturer. 


i-HE  OMNIPRESENT  WEEKS  FAMILY 

S3  the  World  Wags: 
The  saying  "Six  weeks'  sledding  In 
March,"   which  seems  to  be    In  quite 


.rarch,"  which  seems  to  be  in  <>u.te  '  w.tn  c^rw.u.^..^^^^^.-^^^  p^^^^^,^ 
ommon  use,  has  different  reasons  tori  rP^'^'S        /.  tnug 


its  .existence,  evidently.  My  mother, 
•.vho  was  born  some  hundred  years  ago 
11  Pembroke,  N.  H..  said  she  had  often 
soon  "six  week."?'  sledding  In  March." 
}U-r  final  explanation,  when  questioned 
:i3  to  Its  being  impossible,  was — that  a 
larKe  family  by  the  name  of  "Weeks" 
lived  In  the  town,  and  she  had  often 
Heen  a  half-dozen  of  the  men  sledding 
ilong  on  Pembroke  street  in  M.-irch. 
Concord,  N.  H.     JOHN  C.  THORNE 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

■'  Ver^o  in  V  flat  minor  and  Nocturne 
R"pper:    Buddha  of   the  Lotus 
^         '^'^    New  Mown  l^^y^J^'^'j}- 
--tershire     Suite— Shrawley 
-tone  Rock.  I^ershore  Plums 
,,r  th/  l..'.  bu'y   r'ars?n:  Schunmnn. 

...leumen  l  and  l--*"''-"?'^  '\f,iTNor-  '■ 
.ohn.  Spl.ining  Song 

Eve  and  No.  2  of   ,1  ive 
.  oates,    Angeius:    Schubert-Llszt,  ueri 
...ierniann  and  Krlking. 
\lanv  pianists  of  high  ranic  are  uu 
-mns  to  enlarge  the  repertoire  they 
ran-ed'  when  they  began  to  be  fa- 1 
,  .ms  and  in  demand.   Some  are  laz> 
."  shrink  from  the  task  ^i^^X^^^  ^ 
„ff.  Some  wish  to  p  ay  no  "^uMo  but 
,at  which  is   familiar,   so  that  they  P 
n  sWow  an  audience  how  much  more  S 
.  niiant  their  Interpretation  is  than  the  8 
nUirrelations  by  their  rivals  o/  thel 
:;m?^ple<  es.   Others  frankly  admit  that  P 
b^v  do  not  like  the  piano  music  of  he 
tra-modem  school",  more  l^o^^st  tb.n 
,  „\,o  pianists  who  say  they  find  It  in^ 
ere.r.ing  when  in  truth  they  see  nothmg 

'"Mme.  Hopeklrk  at  her  recitals  this 
l  iM^on  has   prepared  programs  which 
^  a  ludicious  mixture  of  the  old  and 
l3   not   afraid   of  the 
^5^^.--  .^^  -  ■  rs;  she  is  Interested  In  | 


packed  ,         .  . 

4  The  Jury  that's  bound  to  release  hltn 
Or  the  Innocent  hick  -wTien  the  cards 
have  been  stacked. 
And  the  gang  is  all  ready  to  fleece  him; 

Smug  as  the  piauH  exponents  of  cults 
1    Who  cross  the  salt  ocean  to  dandle  us, 
''Word-monsers     fooling     our  drooling 

adults  ^  - 

;<  In  a  manner  both  sketchy  and  scan- 
dalous; .  ... 
.Smug  as  all  these,  and  mayhap  a  bit 
smugger, 
To  Ignorance  totally  blind, 
A  cheerful,  complacent,  benignant  t^elf- 

Is  tliTman  with  the  untroubled  mind. 

He's  discarded  his  own  IntcllecBual  mess 

kit,  .     ,  . 

■  From  "Nature"  he  gets  his  mixed  dope; 
Island  Is  his  smile  and  broad  as  hl8 

weskit,  '    was  burned  last  Thursday  niorni 

.    \s  he  harps  upon  harebells  and  here.  ^   That  Is  about  all  there  is  to  Guss 

|A  stranger  to  doubt  he  preaches  redcmp-,      -  .^^^  ,  - 

tion 

(Though  you  purchase  it  only  as  no 
I        says),  „  . 

jAnd  leads  you  to  think  that  we  all  get 
exemption 
When  the  pillars  of  earth  fall  to  pieces. 


MESSRS.  BRYANT  AND  WHITE, 
DEALERS  IN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

Ab  tho  World  Wags: 

No  doubt  Willlnm  Cullon  Bryant  and 
Itichard  Grant  White  oould  sUns  lan- 
Eiiuga  to  bffnt  the  band,  but  sometimes, 
1  think,  tholr  proJudlooB  obscured  Lhoir 
ludginant,  Mr,  Johnson,  too — not  the 
erudite  Herkimer,  but  the  othei^— fuUa 
.nto  error  in  orltlalslnB  certain  uses  Df 

V  "atart."  Is  there  not  a  shade  of  dlf- 
'  ■  li'renco    between   attemptlnfi^   u  thing 

:  ;.nd  starting  !t?  \^Tien  a  horsa  attempts 
■  <i.  move  a  load  ho  pulls  on  tlie  traoea 
nnd  does  not  budge  nn  Inch,    When  he 
1  (Starts  he  actually  proceeds  on  hia  way 
.  '  for   several  paces.     So,   when  a  man 
starts  to  speak  In  the  face  of  a  crowd 
of  necklera,  he  has  said  a  mouthful  be- 
fore he  is  interruptfid;  he  is  on  his  way; 
be  has  at  least  uttered  soma  words.  But 
.when  he  attempts  to  speak  his  words 
,  nrs  strangled  in  his  throat  before  they 
'  can  ISBue  frotn  hie  Hps,    Blither  Willlum 
iCuMen  Bryant  or  Richard  Grant  White 
'  laid  a  curse  on  the  use  of  tha  word 
■'commence'"  for  "begin."    But  is  there^ 
,  not    a   subtle    difference   between  the' 
two?    To  my  mind  "commenca"  Implies 
f  onscious  and  perhaps  somewhat  stren- 
uTus  effort  in  setting  things  in  motion, 
while  "tegln"  Is  mbre  nearly  pa.^sive  or 
fcpontaneoua.    A  tree  begins  to  grow,  an 
army  commences  Its  march.    Of  course, 
wo  are  all  'biased  more  op  less  by  our 
irejudlces  in  these  matters,  and  I  may 
iiot   be  upheld  in   my  view  of  "com- 
merce" and  "begin"  by  those  who  speak 
with  authority.    I  have  the  same  aver- 
sion to  the  split  Infinitive  that  some 
:  (>eop'6  have  to  snakes.    I  have  never 
come  across  an  instance  of  the  use  of 

V  the  sp.it  infinitive  .that  added  to  the 
'  clarity  or  euphony  of  a  phrase.  Yet^. 
*  some  very  worthy  w  riters  use  the  split 

l.ifinitive  without  a  shudder.  Just  a 
word  in  conolusioni  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  is  reserving  space  in 
Ills  colossal  work  for  a  chapter  on  the 
.lebasing  influence  upon  English  of  tha 
linad-line  artist.  W.  B.  K.  ] 

I'.''St(jn.  1 


voice  will 

she  sings,  in  li  hi..sk\ ■  l\ - ,i  «  r^i,}i^ 

of  the  Shepherd  Lehl"  she  showed  good 
dramatic  expression.  Her  rendering  o( 
Chabrler's  "Villanelle  de  petit  canards'" 
was  'light  and  fanciful,  but  "In  thd 
Moonlight,"  by  Haile,  with  its  statelJ 
qualities,  was  best  suited  to  her.  Miss 
Lucy  Chase  Simonds  was  a  sympathetic 
accompanist.  Particularly  happy  \ 
her  playing  of  "Caravan,"  by  Stor 
Smith. 

MISS  DALE  AT 
JORDAN  HAU^ 

The  song  recital  by  Miss  Ksther  Dale 
A  in  Jordan  iril  last  evening  was  enjoy- 
^  able  throughout,  (bough  more  pleasing 
in  the  songs  which  were  obviously  in 
Miss  D.ile's  own  manner — those  with  a. 
strong  dramntic  cast.  One  wa.s  reminded 
at  times  of  operatic  soprnnns  who  give 
recitals,    hut    with    tho   difference  that 
'i  s  Dale  was  honest  in  her  delivery  of 
e  hits  of  ]>assion,  whereas  the  others 
iiictimes  are  not.    This  \s  not  at  all 
to  say  that  otlner  songs  were  not  well 
sung ;   It   merely  wishes  to  point  out 
■where  she  was  at  her  be.st. 

In  the  impassioned  setting  of  the  One 
Hundred  Thirty-Seventh  Psalm,  for  ex- 
■nple,  in  which  Miss  Dale  let  herself 
she  was  eloquent.'   Mr.   Bloch  ha.<? 
ceeded   in   making  a  virile  setting 
it  persuades  ono  to  forget  that  tho 
i  timent  expressed   In   the   Psalm  is 
iibaric,  fiercely  gory  and  vengeful,  es- 
.■sontilly  weak,  cowardly,  IJie  cry  of  an 
enslaved   people   impotent  to  do  mwe 
than  shriek  revenge.    Ml.ss  Dale  carried 
the  composer's  illusion  ttirough  the  song 
■with  a  thrill,     ntis  same  quality  ap- 
peared in  the  Valnka's  Song  by  Von 
Stutzman.  of  perhaps  playful  but  pretty 
earnest  defiance  of  a  girl  to  her  lover. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singer  seemed 
almost  to  despiso  the  feeling  of  the 
Serenade  by  Bransconibe.  which  hardly 
does  justice  to  Browning,  the  autlior  of 
the  poem,  and  was  perhaps  sung  as  a 
.sop  to  fervid  patrintism.  Mere  senti- 
ment in  a  song  sr-'  '  i,,  •  i  ,  apppal  to 
Miss  Dale.    Her  v  Plvitsing 

'  in  such  music,  lacking  the  urge  bcnino 
Of  the  three  songs  in  the  first  group, 
all  Spanish,  tlie  Cant  de  la  Verge,  taken 
from  an  old  mystery  play  and  setting 
forth  the  virgin's  feelings  as  she  gazes 
upon  the  cross,  wiis  most  eloquent.  In 

•  the  second  group,  les.s  well-known  songs 
by  the  cla.«sic  German  composers,  the 
two  fairly  Impa.ssioned  ones  by  Brahms 

icame  straightest  from  the  heart,  Ver- 
'zagen  and  Der  Schmied.  The  latter 
had    its    encore,    the    Standchen  by 

■  Brahms,  Of  the  third  group,  of  Krencli 
music,  Debussy's  Night  "of  Stars  and 

•  Fourdrain'3     The     Butterfly  pleased 

■  chiefly.  The  Butterfly  showed  Miss 
Dale's  ability  in  the  lighter  song  that 
has  an  undercurrent  of  hauhting  sad- 
ness. 

1  On©  wondered  for  a  time  why  a  so- 
prano avoided  tho  higher  notes,  which 
arc  so  often  over-evident.  Tho  Dar 
King's  Daughter  proved  tliat  this  was 
through  no  lack  of  ability  to  reach  these 
tones.  Give  Miss  Dale  a  song  with  a 
real  meaning,  with  sincere  erruotion. 
nd,  be.st  of  all.  with  sincere  pajssion  be- 
hind it.  and  she  sings  with  fine  effect. 


GUSS  IS  ALL 

I  i';  ).u  llie  Clearflelcl.  la.,  Knterprisn.J 
The  residence  and  store  of  Mr.- 
Beery  at  Guss,  '?^Iodaway  townshir 
was  burned  last  Thursday 


If 


20TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  aoth  concert  of  tha  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  HaJL  The  program  waa 
as  foUowa:  Kallnnlko*t,  Symphony  No. 
L  o  minor  (first  time  In  Boston); 
Beethoven.  Concerto  In  G  major.  No  4, 
for  piano  (Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist): 
Chadwlck.  Dramatio  Overture,  -Mel- 
pomene." 

KaUnnlkofTB  aymphony.  -which  was 
produced  at  Kleft  In  3897,  should  have 
been  heard  In  Boston  long  'before  yes- 
terday. Why  did  the  conductors  neg- 
lect It?  Is  It  too  melodious?  Is  It  too 
"light"?  The  audleno*  found  it  most 
aereeable  music,  unmistakably  Slav  In 
spirit,  yet  not  aggressively  nationalistic. 
ou.ua..  xxc.  ...^^    Here  and  there  tho  influence  of  Tschal- 

'w'hV  hVslU-vlo.  ponder,  or  grope  nn  i  teresting  one.  traversing  the  wide  range''    kowsky  is  felt,  but  there  is  "°  "^fy'',* 

hour?"  V. — —   *K«   i,,«r,    r^tr^uior-      1  r.^ V. i a.. A    11,4',  1  t * r. * i /%n   thA  contrarv,  Kaiinni- 

Ifs  all  right"— "life  Is  mostly  ; 


ELIZABETH  S.  FEELEY 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

J  Soprano  Offers  Program  Traversing 
For  him  all  Is  Axed,  quite  definite,  static:  |  Wide  Ranee 

Why  be  In  a  funk    a    la    Schopen-       jjigg  iciizabeth  Lise  Feeley,  soprano, 

hauer?"—  '  v>»    gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 

"Thn  world's  saving    grace    Is    to    oe  ,  = 

democ-ratic''-  -Jordan  Hall.    Her  program  was  an  in 

nnTifler.   or   grone  nn  >   ^...^.^....o  v..v,   a     .. 

from  the  less  familiar  falconiere.  up 
through  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  the  Rus- 
sian nationalists  and  their  followers  to 
the  school  of  modernists,  It  included 

letll  .\mali  •.    ..    ..  Falconiere 

azione   dl    Orfeo  Perl 


knows 
like  dancing"— 
"Why  bother  to  chase  after  wisdom? 
(The  ansAvor  to  this  Is  discovered    by  ^^^^ 
elan^clng   '  invoi 


At  the  spaces  marked 
domcf) 


"vacant"  in  his' 


You  have  seen  him,  this  oixeau,  ■with 
vlows  so  s^ioclllo, 
Who,  like  Einstein,  haa  plotted  the 
unlvoxse; 

The  untroubled  mind  Is  a  gift  beatific — 
But  hero  I  mu.'rt  end  you  this  loony 
verse,  P-  S.  W. 


■  lierry  Ripe  Horn 

.she  never  told  her  Love  Hayden 

Siindman  Schumann 

Vien  pres  de  mol  Balafrirew 

\  illanelle  tin  petit  canards  .  .   .  .  Chabrier 

To  the  Children  Rachmaninoff 

Revery  Arensky 

Song  of  the  Shepard  Lehl  

R 1  m  sk  y  -  K  arsako  w 
A-h  not  with  God's  Thunder  . .  Moussorgsky 

Oaravan  story-Smith 

The  Yellow  Daisy  MacDowell 

In  the  Moonlight  Halle 

Wind  and  Lyre  Rogers 

To  a  Toung  Gentleman  ..  ..  Carpenter 
,^|illss   Feelry   combines   a   rich,  deep! 


imitation.    On  the  contrary.  Kalinnl 
koft  has  much  to  say  for  h'"^'*'-*- 
waa  very  poor  in  his  early  years.  "WTien 
he  was  27  years  old  his  future  was 
bright:  his  ability  as  a  composer  was 
recognized;  he  had  an  honorable  posi- 
tion at  Moscow  In  the  Italian  Opera. 
House.  The  next  year  he  was  '  ordered 
South."    During  the  remaining  years- 
he  died  within  two  days  of  bcmg 
he  composed  in  the  Crimea  and  waited 
for  the  end. 

It  is  customary  to  say  when  a  com- 
poser is  thus  fated  that  his  works  show 
a  melancholy  akin  to  despair.  This  has 
been  said  of  many  In  various  ■walKs  or 
life  The  fact  remains  that  some  do  not 
thus  betray  physical  weakness  and  men- 
tal perturbaUon.  Beethoven  In  a  most 
(lisrral  n.crd  wrote  a  singularly  cheerful 


i 


'mi 


wblcl 


■aJJoliii:  hi.i  restaui-.int  lifo  In  Vienna, 
s-ay  In  his  ruda  manner  with  bis  many 
'rtends. 

Now  In  KallnnlkofTB  Sjmphony  o«- 
ftln  themen  and   phases  of  their  <le- 
elopnient  are  tlnKfl  with  melancholy. 
'Ut   It  Is  not  a  pcrHonal  lamentation, 
nver  A  wall,  nevor  a  shriek,  as  Is  the 
•ase  with  nmny  paRes  of  TschalkoWaky; 
'hore  Is  no  BiiBKPstlon  of  sullen,  morose 
il(>spalr  as  In  i)aK<'S  of  nrahms.  There  is 
the  melancholy  that  90  often  character- 
izes the  Russian  folk  song,  thoug-h  the 
words  of  the  song  may  be  anything  but 
sombre.    Kallnnlkoft"  themes  are  often 
simple,  but  they  make  a  direct  appeal 
through  their  honesty  of  sentiment  and 
expression,    lie  had  a  sense  of  grace 
and  beauty.    He  could  be  Ingenious  In 
harmonio    and     orchestral  treatment 
vlthout   seeming  merely  a  hai<hazard 
"TpnrlmGPtpr.     Contriving   unusua  1  ef- 
"•■ctsf  for  the  Andante  and  the  Trio  of 
'le  Scherzo,  he  knew  well  what  ho  waS 
hout.     The   symphony,   finely  played. 
»»aa    welcomed    yesterday  y^lth.  more 
lian  ordinary  warmtly 
Mr.    Chadwlck's   overture  was  com- 
osed  In  18SG.    To  use  his  own  words. 
If   was  his  purpose  to  typify  In  tones 
an    atnio."iphere   of   tragic   poetry  in 
^  t'neral."    That  he  succeeded  In  doing 
tils  1.1  Indisputable.    There  have  been 
onoclasts.      revolutionaries,  Impres- 
onlsta.  anarchists  In  music  during  the 
t.«t  35  years.    There  have  been  works 
list   at    the  time  were   furiously  aiv 
l.MUded.  declared  "epoch-making";  and 
\  here   are   they    today?    There  have 
pen  novel  harmonic  systems  with  con- 
'ajit     experimentation     in  orchestra) 
"lors:   much  progress,  legitimate  and 
icsirable:  often  merely  a  vain  attempt 
Impress    or    startle    by  superficial 
I  leans,   orchestral   Jijgglln}?,   the  mere 
ar   tickling   or   ear   stunning  of  the 
'oment.     Mr.  Chadwick's  overturo  ro- 
lains   a   noble    work,    nobly  planned, 
I'^bly    executed,    with    musical  ideas 
liat  are  inherently  tragic,  deeply  emo- 
!ona.l.    There  is  Greek  feeling  In  tnod- 
•  rn   expression.     In  this   instance  the 
Hie  of  the  work  does  not  belle  its  con- 
onts. 

Mr.  Ruiblnsteln.  who  played  here  for 
'he  first  time  with  the  orcJicsftra,  gave 
an  excellent  performance  of  the  Concer- 
to.   The  Andante  Is  one  of  Beethoven's 

upreme  conceptions.  Its  very  simplicity 
3  a  stumblin;^  block  to  many,  the  .sim- 
r>licity  of  Beethoven  when  he  was  gi-eat- 

st.    Mr.  Ru*lnsteln'9  technical  ability. 

onsplcuous  as  It  is,  was  not  ostenta- 

ioiialy  displayed;  it  served  gladly  th" 
compose  r. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
s  as  follows;  Schuliert.  "Tragic"  Sym- 
phony, No.  4;  Foote,  iSuite  in  E  major 
or    Ptrins?':     .Saint -Saens,  Violoncello 

oncerto,  No.  1  (Alwin  tSchroeder,  vio- 


■ncelllst);  Vassllenko,  Epic  Poem,  op.  4. 
Tirst  time  In  Boston.) 


THER  CITY  PAPERS  PLEASE  COPY 
Slany  years  ago,  Edwin 'w.  Ingalls  ot 
'•"n,  then  The  Herald  repre.sentative 
ere.  and  John  Barry,  a  noted  wit  of 
at  city,  customarily  got  together  to 
rite  the  inauguration  address  of  each 
w  mayor  of  Lynn,  whoever  he  was. 
„  »  times  when  they  were  not  asked  to  : 
(Itect!  ■         were  exceptional. 

riie    day    following   an    inauguration  !- 
"  which  they  had  prepared  thi.s  docu- 
riit.  the  new  mayor  strode  into  office 
th  his  chest  well  expanded  and  a  pink 
lis  buttonhole,  the  complete  picture 
worldly     self-satisfaction.  Barry 
d  up  to  him  with  the  observation: 
''^    inauguration    went   prettv  well 
torday.  Mr.  Mayor!' 
,t's  all  in  the  delivery;  all  in  the  de- 
r.v,  •  solemnly  responded  the  execu- 
to  the  edification  of  Messrs.  Ingalls 
J  Barry. 


iterest  has  been  shown  in  "E.  L.  T." 
a  librettist.  The  following  letteri 
i  answer  certain  questions  that  have 
r.  asked. 


"THE  EXPLORERS- 

;he  U'Qrld  Wags: 

liaiiks  to  H.  C.  for  calhng  to  mind 
le  Explorers."  Only  recently  I  spoke 
friends  of  that  Ill-fated  production,' 
had    no    Idea    that    our  beloved 

b.  T."  was  Us  author. 

had  a  short  run  at  the  Tremont 

-tre,  and  after  leaving  there  sud- 
disappeared.    But  it  was  a  far 

-  musical  comedy  than  any  of  the 

nt-day  crop. 

speaks 

K:-.o\  Wilson's  accordion'  It  was 
saxophone  that  made  that  diminu- 
comedlan  so  popular.  In  "The  Ex- 
ers"  Wilson  inhabited  a  tiny  house  ' 
t  was  fastened  to  a  balloon  In  lieu 
tlie  usual  basket,  i  recall  that  he 
td  in.  anchored  his  habitation,  un- 

'  \  ^l'^  ^""""^  ^'^P^'  "i^-m  and 

■■rl   the  popular  airs  of  that  tine 
h!s  saxophone.    The  house,  by  the 
liad  flower  pots  in  the  windows 
a  shmy  tin  pan  hanging  outside 
r  Uio  door. 

it  !he  principal  feature  of  that  show 
tne  mastodon's  funny  bone,  which 
.tidowed  with  the  power  to  make 
ir.s  laugh  when  !t  was  pointed  at 

M  to  the  aoeompaniment  of  th,. 
11   ';\  ord  "Kftpow.  "  " 


■'.Mazy  FieM  , 
i.  c  Iowa  Com  (Juci  n.  ■  whopo  picture, 
vvlion  It  tloutod  aKhore  on  a  tropical 
Ibland,  creatoil  such  a  furore  in  the 
heart  of  a  savage  chieftain.  1  cannot 
recall  the  name  of  the  actreaa  who 
played  that  part,  but  Iho  memory  of 
her  voice  will  never  die.  F.  C.  G. 

Boston.  >. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Noticing  In  The  Herald,  the  communi- 
cation in  which  It  was  stated  the  -ftTlter 
had  "forgotten  who  did  the  music,  which 
was  rather  eatchy,"  of  iho  "B  I---  T." 
musical  comedy,  "Tlie'Explorer8,"thc  un- 
der.sifjned  is  Intim.ately  acQualnted  witli 
the  composer,  and  believea  the  wrltor.«i 
of  "The  Explorers"  hold  the  reword  for 
fast  writing,  ns  it  was  written  inSO  da.v.>). 
and  :tO  days  after  the  curtain  rose  on 
tho  tir.st  night. 

But  by  far  the  best  efforts  of  "B.  L. 
T."  in  .<juch  lines  are  found  in  his  two 
genuine  comic  opems.  "Capt.  Kidd,  Coin 
Collector,"  and  "Ponce  de  Leonj^r,  ths 
Fountain  of  Youth,"  the  scores  beinsr 
conipo.wd  by  the  undersigned.  Previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Bostonians  thoy 
were  much  interested  in  these  operas, 
and  they  awaited  the  period  when  gen- 
uine comic  operas  would  Oigain  bo  in 
demand,  for  elaborate  production,  pos- 
sibly by  a  new  company  of  Bostonians. 

WALTER  H.  LEAVIS. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP 

L.  G.  T.  of  Boston  writes:  "I  notice 
that  a  bankruptcy  petition  was  filed  on 
March  29  by  creditors  of  Morris  O.  Pot- 
ash, and  that  Abraham  Pearlmutter  was 
sentenced  in  the  Lawrence  district  court 
to  the  Concord  reformatory  on  a  charge 
of  the  larceiry  of  mo.iey and  jewelry  from  | 
a  man  whom  he  hold  up  In  the  street.' 


ENCORE  RONSARO 

I  cannot  think  he  wa.s  but  chanticleer, 
Crowing  the  easy  conquests  of  a  court 
tn    careless   stanzas,    chanted    half  in 
sport 

And   half   in   hope  his  flattery  might 
endear 

To  arching  brows  their  facile  sonneteer; 
Rather  I  mark  the  vital  .soul's  import. 
Grave  'neath  the  smiles,  too  candid  to 
distort 

To  a  mere  elegance  his  mood  sincere. 

So  I  have  called  him  master  and  have 
sung 

My   fondest   songs  feigning  to  follow 
him. 

And  longing  that  my  plaintive  lips  might 
dimn 

My  love  with  some  faint  echo  of  his 

tongue.  ^ 
Taut  are  the  strings  and  tuneful  of  my 

heart 

Could  I  but  pluck  them  with  the  mas- 
ter's art.  PETRARCHINO. 


BURROUGHS  AND  THOREAU 

John  Burroughs  is  reported  as  having 
said:  "I  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
Thoreau's  'Walden'  than  of  any  other 
book  I  know." 

Did  Burroughs  ever  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  haunting  paragraph  in  the 
first  chapter  of  "Walden"? 

"I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse, 
and  a  turtle  dove,  and  am  still  on  their 
trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I  have 
spoken  concerhing  them,  describing 
their  tracks  and  what  calls  they 
answered  to.  I  have  met  one  or  two 
who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  'seen  the 
dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they 
seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if 
'they  haii  lost  them  themselves." 


The  "Pump-Handle"  letter  signed  by 
Antonio  Dutre  is  going  tlie  rounds  of 
the  newspapers  again.  This  time  it  is 
dated  "Red  Hill,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1920." 
The  morning  Telegraph  of  New  York 
published  tfie  letter  last  Thursday,  al- 
though the  date  seemed  "misleading" 
and  the  editor  of  the  column  thought 
that  he  had  heard  about  the  letter 
"several  years  before  that." 

Now  Antonio  lives  in  Ohio.  W^at  has 
become  of  the  newspaper  "wild  man," 
who  appears  in  the  spring  at  dusk  and 
frightens  women  and  little  children? 
He  was  first  seen  in  Indiana,  Pursued, 
he  ran  up  a  tall  tree,  and  with  a  yell 
disappeared,  taking  the  tree  with  him. 
Last  year  he  emerged  from  a  hill-cave 
in  Connecticut,  chewing  herbs  and  roots. 


SOCIETY  NOTES 

"Two  thousand  London  chorus  girls 
are  out  of  jobs."  Where  are  all  tha 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy? 


.\s  the  'World  Wags: 

I  have  received  the  circular  of  "Rain  ; 
&.  Son,  Manufacturers  of  Quilted  Crib  1 
Pads,  Infants'  Bibs  and  Diapers."  i 

Beverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR,  i 


THE  TEXAS  TOUCH 

[New  York  Evening  Post.l 
"Opera  This  Y'ear  Branded  as 
Best"'  headlines  the  Dallas  News 
concerning  the'  recent  visit  to  that 
hieh-spirited  city  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  troupe.  It  should  have  been  a 
stock  company. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  the  stiff  spring  has  not  slammed  the  I 
door  of  the  Academy,  let  us  admit  to  | 
full  membership  Mr.  D.  Flato  of  AIl- 
sfon,  who  sells  tacks,  nails,  screws  and  j 
other  indiscriminate  tire  hardware. 

Bo.ston.  G.  E.  H. 


ii.  L  :  .  ,-.!\tO  PHILIP  HALE  | 
■J  o  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  I 
As  one  whose  greatest  pleasure  hxa 
been  to  reod  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Herald  every  morning,  re.servlng  the 
''olumn  by  U.  I>.  T.  until  the  last,  I  wa« 
Kieatly  cheered  this  morning,  after; 
some  weeks*  fecllniT  a  «onso  ot  loss,  to 
BOO  that  in  I'liillp  Hale's  column,  "As 
tho  W^orld  Wasrs,"  there  is  a  tentative 
ipproach  to  the  missing  column.  As 
one  of  the  many  who  have  been  dellght- 
rcl  with  B.  1j.  T.,  might  I  suggest  that 
.Mr.  Hale  he  allowed  to  conduct  a 
colli pun  on  similar  llne.«.  as  ho  is  well 
lUi<dtodo? 

FREDERICK  Ml  CAREY. 
Cambridge,  March  30.  ' 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme.  Gulomar  Novaes,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
H.I  11.  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size  and  there  was  hearty  applause. 
The  program  was  as  follows :  Bach, 
Prelude  and  Fugue  In  D  major  tor  the 
organ,  transcribed  by  Moor;  Scarlatti, 
Pastorale  and  Caprice;  Pranck,  Pre- 
lude. Fugue  and  Variations  for  the 
I'tRan.  transcribed  by  Harold  Bauer; 
fliopin.  Barcarolle,  Mazurka,  Etude;. 
Blanchet,  Two  Preludes,  op.  V),  Nos.  9 
and  14;  Vallon,  Prelude.  "Arlequin"; 
Stojowskl,  Chant  d'Amour;  Philipp, 
Caprice;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  n. 

The  Prelude  and  Fugrie  hy  Bacti  is  an 
organ  piece  that,  sliowing  the  influence 
of  Buxtehudo,  Is  purely  a  virtuoso  com-, 
position.  Old  August  Haupt  of  Berlin, 
great  aB  was  his  reverence  for  Baoh, 
did  not  encourage  his  pupils  to  play  it, 
except  as  a  pedal  exercise.  Any  trans- 
position for  the  piano  must  be  more  or 
less  ineffective,  for  pound  as  yoii  will 
the  piano  keys,  you  cannot  reproduce 
tho  majestic  roar  and  thunder  of  the 
organ's  bass.    Mma.  Novaes  continu.<illy 

made  strongly  marked  contrasts  In  her  r 
Interpretation,  following  a  stentorian 
passage  with  a  delicate  treatment  of  the  ! 
one  immediately  following.  Yet  the 
transcription,  however  futile  it  seemed 
to  an  organist,  ser\-ed  to  dls^play  her 
pronounced  technical  proficiency,  while 
one  was  tempted  to  deplore  occasional 
harshness  of  tone. 

Exquisite  tonal  quality  was  shown  In 
her  treatment  of  Scarlatti's  familiar 
Pastorale.  Her  reading  was  an  unusual 
one.  The  pnco  wajj  so  slow  that  at' 
times  tho  mu»lc  almost  became  mon- 
otonour;.  alm0.1t  sentlmont.il.  It  might 
bo  said  JUBlly  that  her  brilliant  per-  • 
formanco  of  Bearltittl'a  Caprice  wtut 
moro  In  kervplnic  with  the  spirit  of  the 
oopTi-^ijoeer  anil  hlu  period.  , 

Hor  many  ttdmlrablo  qualities  were  re- 
vealed In  full  splendor  by  her  Interpre- 
tation oC  t1ic  mu.-iic  by  Cesar  FrancU  and 
Chopin,  These  wbo  heard  her  for  the 
flnst,  ttma  then  understood  why  she  If 
ranked,  young  fle  ahe  Is,  ajnong  thf 
groatcBt  pUinists  of  the  day.  She  ex- 
pressed as  on«  had  not  heard  here  be- 
fore the  ineffable  wlstfulness,  tenderness 
spirituality  o£  Franck's  n^sdltations 
while  tho  Barcarolle  of  Chopin  was  gor 
geously  colored  and  eloquently  interjire 
ted,  in  the  purely  melodic  passages,  anc 
in  the  f.orid  meaeuras,  which  wen 
pl.-iyed  in  supertily  bravura  faahion.  No: 
did  she  fall  below  this  exalted  standart 
in  her  pei-formanca  of  the  Mazurica  am 
'  the  Etude, 


Lord  Biuxneld  l8  Buppon' d  to  liavc  in; 
the  prototype  of  Btev<^«on'H  chara<:ter. 
The  judge  is  first  Introduced  In  the 
prologues  as  being  the  tyrant  of  the 
home,  acornful  of  bis  wife'e  piety,  re- 
pulsing her  little  dcmonfitratlona  of  af- 
fection. Even  the  death  of  his  wife 
falls  to  break  the  Iron  barbarity.  Jus. 
ticc  In  mora  to  him  than  home  and 
liappiticsH.  Yet  no  man  is  so  hard  that 
!ie  does  not  po.isess  one  soft  spot,  and 
Hoimi.Mlon  has  an  altection  for  his  son, 
which  ho  scorns  to  ahow  when  that  son, 
grown  to  man's  estate,  denouncee  the 
dispensation  of  justice  by  his  father. 
There  is  a  claah  of  will.«.  'When  you 
.sentenced  the  man,"  cries  the  youth,  j 
'you  looked  as  If  you  enjoyed  It.  T' 
judge  passionately  banishes  the  'trail' 
to  his  country  estate. 

"That  is  tho  beginning  of  tragedy,  tor 
Archie  Weir,  Hermiaton's  son,  has  fall- 
.■n  in  love  with  the  niece  of  his  father's 
liousckeeper.  Yielding  to  the  latter's 
Pleading,  he  has  told  tho  girl  he  muet 
obey  his  father.  In  pique  she  engages 
m  dalliance  with  the  'young  fool  advo- 
cate," his  friend.,  with  dire  results.  The 
girl,  Christina  Elliott,,  pleads  with  her 
betrayer  down  at  Hermiston  to  s.ave  her 
good  name  by  marrying  her,  but  he 
cynically  ■  refuses.  When  Weir  learns 
of  his  sweetheart's  misfortune  he  vows 
;hat  nothing  matters,  that  he  will  mar- 
•ry  her  In  spite  of  every  one.  A  meeting, 
witli  his  treacherous  friend  follows,  and 
later  the  'young  fool  advocate"  Is  found  I. 
Khot.  That  Is  as  far  as  Stevenson  took  ' 
the  story. 

"O'jr  playwrights  have  solve!  the 
raystery  of  'V.'ho  killed  Frank  tnnes?' 
pud  they  have  kept  Ihe  secret  back 
imtll  the  last  few  minutes.  Young  Weir 
13  arrested  and  tried  by  hie  ow-n  father, 
and  It  is  only  after  the  latter  has 
.summed  up  to  the  .1ury  that  he  is  proved 
lo  be  inviocent.  The  betrayer  liad  been 
attacked  by  the  girrs  tvrothor  and  In 
1  ho  stru/^gle  a  pistol  h;id  pone  oft^  The 
judge  reads  the  confession  and,  with  a 
•  linking  ciT.  falls  dead.  Tho  lovers 
rush  into  each  other'.^;  arms,  and  down 
co>ne»  the  curtain. 

■'The  one  real  thirg  In  the  piay  is 
the  personality  .if'  the  Judge,  and  as 
played  by  Mr.  A.  Drysdale  Patterson,  a 
well    known    amateur,    he  dominated 
every  situation.   Notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain .sen.se  of  unrtality   In  treitment, 
(here  Ip  much  to  be  pr.tiscd.  The  shrewt: 
f:ayinp:s  ill   thi-   Doric   and  the  homely 
wit  (it  iiianv  of  the  comic  passages  en- 
hirt-  Its  pjnularity  even  south  of  the 
iior  jer.    W  hether  Stevenson  would  ha' ' 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  'i 
plot   has  been   woii<od  nut  is  anotlii 
question,  bv.t  the  Work  has  been  Jane 
by   two   sincere    Htevc.isonlans.  It 
interesting  to  note  lliat  in  the  court 
scene -and  what  a  disorderly  cour-  it 
IssI— the  halberds  used  by  the  city  guattl.s 
Vici-e  the  actual  halberds  used  at  the 
trial  of  Deacon  Brodio  by  Lord  Bn 
fie'd.    Mention  should  be  made  of  ; 
food  work  of  Oertrurlo  Ayton  as  Chris- 
tina EUiott  and  Jean  Tonathy  as  Kirsty 
KHiott,  and  Jay  King  as  Archie  Wiir, 
Tom  l~or.syth  as  Mckilloo,  the  butler, 
rntist  have  s.atisfled  the  creator  of  the  ■ 
oh  a  racter. 

"Tile  lorJ  provost  made  a  spe.icii 
coi"i:,r,i.tulation." 


As  many  know,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son left  his  novel  "Weir  of  Hermiston,". 
unfinished.    Stevensoniane  and  perhaps' 
j  others  win  be  interested  in  the  London 
I  Times"  description  of  a  drama  founded, 
j  on  this  novel.   The  drama  was  brought 
out  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  ' 
I  on  March  52: 

"It  la  only  a  little  over  a  year  since 
j  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Club  was 
j  formed,  and  today  it  has  m  members, 
I  Bcattered     over  the  world.    The  club 
i  bought  the  house  No.  8  Howard  place. 
In  which  Stevenson  was  born.  In  order 
to  turn  It  into  a  Stevenson  shrine.  The 
house  is  not  completely  paid  for,  and 
one  object  of  the  production  of  the  plav 
was  to  raise  the  balance. 

"The  dramatization  of  novels  ia  a 
risky  proceeding  at  the  best,  but  to 
base  a  play  on  an  unfinished  novel  and 
add  a  denouement  is  courting  tronble 
However,  Councillor  J.  Wilson  McLaren 
and  his  collaborator,  Mrs.  Pinrav-i-or- 
Gauld.  have  taken  their  courai^ro  in 
both  hands  and  have  produced  i  .,-.-iv 
which,  while  it  is  not  pure  Stevenson 
Is  Inspired  in  some  degree  by  his  spirit 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
original  te.xt,  save  in  the  prologue,  and 
one  entirely  new  character  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  comic: 
butler,  the  object  being  to " bring  renej: 
to  a  series  of  tense  sltu^Uons, 

'^®"^f."^°°.  ""''s  "o^el  round  one  I 

dominating,  br«tal  character.  Lord  Her! 

mlston  who  was  known  as  the  'Hanging 
Judge."  He  was  a  man  without  com! 
■.asslon.  Who  took  Joy  in  mer  : 
■{tsrara  ^4^.  Penames  _o_f 
Mozart 


German  Film  Propaganda 

I'nless  report  speal;.s  falsely.  theGer- 
Itian.s  themselves  are  npw  putting  forth  j 
every  ifjpirt  oi  which  tiiey  are  capable  ' 
to  develop  i)i.-.ii  cnvn  cinematograph  busl- 1 
nc.<-s.    They    understand    bettej  alm-ost 
ttian  .any  oth.:-f  nation  what  a  wonder-  , 
ful  puliticaJ  wea,pon  the  screen  can  be 
mad.j.  and  they  would  aippear  already 
to  hav  ■  begun  an  intensive  campaign. 
1  Not  only  the  government,  but  the  'l>anks  , 
and  the  great  industrial  magnates,  are 
giving  it  .'ill  the  support  in  tlieir  power.  : 
Correspondents  of  the  French  press  de- 
,  olarf    that    throu;?hoU't  Latin-Ameo-ica 
I  t'.iere  is  hardiv  a  cinema  theatre  which 
I  ba.s  not  s)iown  a  German  film  glorifying  1 
i  tl)o  spyy  Mati-IIari.  who  wa.s  executed 
1  during  the  v>ar  i'l   Paris  on  evidence.j 
I  which  left  no  doubt  of  her  guilt.  Thi.s  Is  j 
designed  to  countetact  the  bad  impres- 
sion created  everywhere  by  the  fate  of  I 
I  Miss  CavcU.  i 
The  German  film  on  the  life  of  Mme. 
du  Barry,  now  being  exhibited  ■With  such  ' 
success  in  the  United  States  under  the  1 
title  of  "Passion."   is  declared  by  M.  1 
Lnui.s  Forrest  to  be  from  end  to  end  , 
nothing    but    anti-French  propaganda.! 
I  This  is  the  view  apparently  taken  by  the  ' 
Canadian  government  also,  for  its  public  \ 
exhibition  was  prohibited  at  the  last  mo- 
ment  T"ne  owners  of  the  theatre  where 
]  "Pa.ssion"  was  to  have    tieen  shown, 
j  thought  they  could  turn  the  prohibition 
to   accou>it  hy  substltutii>g  a  British- 
made  ftlp.i  for  the  other.    They  selected 
"The    Hnmance   of     Lady  Hamilton," 
which  ^\'as  ma/lo  in  a  London  studio  dur- 
ing' the  war.    To  tlieir  amazement,  the 
outcry  again.st  this  film  was  still  loud- 
er.    Vehement  protests  against   its  ex- 
hilbltlon   was  still    louder    its  exhibi- 
tion were  made  by    the  Navy  League 
[  of   Canada  and   the   Imperial  league 
'  of     tlte    Daughters    of    the  Empire. 
The  film,  it  was  declared,  dishonored  th« 
memory  of  JCelson,  .and  was  an  illsult^(o 
every  British  sub.1ect  and  true  Canadian. ^  I 
.Vn  Engli.sl;  prod>;tr  had.  in  fact,  madet  -j 
,a  film  which  Canadian  opinion  consid- 
ered to  be  an  anti-British  propaga-  ■  - 
film  and  i-efused  to  loog  at'  And 
wor^t  part  of  the  .<?tory  Is  that  the  C< 
dian   opinion   of   the   film  is  perfe 
right,  though  the  public  In  this  coui:^  ■ 
»cc*-pt":-d  ih,-       1  wi.>i.-»it  much  enthusi- 
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t»-ft.  —  A|d<  r  Anderson  i 
Daily  Telcsraph.  Maroli  1 


the  1/ondon. 


"^wo  Ro.-^tonians  in  London;  Miss 
!:thel  Frank  Sings;  Mr. 
'  opoland  Flays 

Th(.'  London  Times  had  thiw  lo  say  o4< 
Miss    Kthel  _  _  . 

) md,  who  pavo  conceits  in  Ix)ndon  on 
t  i.e  same  day,  March  9: 

.viost  sinprers  who  engage  an  or<'hestra 
•,  ■  help  tli<;m   with  their  first  concert,', 

■»  like  David  ('oppf-rtield's  cook,  who| 
'  inconlrated    on    the    potatoes;  they) 

.iv.>  the  music  to  the  orchestni  and' 

.inisolves  sprve  up  a  f.->w  stock  arias., 
Miss  Ethid  Frank  did  better  than  that! 
Ill  lier  l  onceit  at  Queen's  Hall  t  on 
Wadnesday,  for  she  arranged  a  thor-| 
lUffhlv   IntereBtinf*  procrram   with  Mt. 


•I'h' 


in 


,  ;u  r.\  u:g  a  woni 
^    ...  u-.. MS  of  h«r.  bribi 
^.■,i\ue'^ce    in   a  divorce. 
sucS  on  »«ven  different  oc 
■       '     But       Monna  h«  finds  a  fo  ■ 
ciuM.,ns.    Hul  1    Once  wedded. 

,  fully         l^^''Sne.s  to  redeem  the 
(.  she  '■«"«>'"^^'> /the  Mtar.  Later 

i"  customary    divorce.  „„„„t„,,„tol\ 
Prank   ana  . ^^  V^  w^y  h.  w^^^ 

1,  .A  .  hestra,  and  wa.s  Pe"""*"^  a.  play  a,bout  vivisection 
concerned  in  the  n>-tmtere^^^^^^^  •        -  --^^ 


testo  ae 

1  n  turn   to   the  .  . 

jln  Paris  he  hopes  to  put  'Tl^e  Martyr- 
|doiii  of  ft.  .S'bastlsn'  on   the  .stage." 
jBut    it    has    alrf';dy    buen  perfojnu-U 
I  there:  Chatalet  Tlieatre,   May  2o-June 
'  2,    1911.    Willi    Ida    Uubinsteiii    as  the 
Saint.    DobusKv  wrote  the  mu.slc.  Andre 
Caplet   conducud   the   chorrs  and  or- 
chestra.  Kraffnionts  were  perl'orn»ed  at 
the   Boston   Opera   House,    March  30, 
1912. 

A  Dutchm.iri.  Jan  Van  Mehan.  ivsid- 
ing  at  The  Hague,  has  published  what 
Is  regarded  by  Iii.iropenn  erlticR  as  one 
of  the  most  n  markabk;  dramas  of  re- 
cent years.  ICntHled  "The  Final  .ludg- 
ment:  A  Tragedy  of  the  Vowels."  it 
contends  thai  the  onl.v  remnant  of  tht 
original  world  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
and  would  have  been  hart  it  not  been 
,for  man'K  foily  are  the  vowels  A.  K,  I, 
O,  V.  .ludffine:  from  excerpts  that  have 
reached  this  lountiy.  llio  author  either 
had  money  and  influence  or  there  are 
publishers  in  Holland  willing-  to  try 
anything  onc'e.  One  critic  exclaims; 
■"May  the  Fl.\in,;?  Dutchman  overtake 
'Tlie  Human  I'  Van  Mehan  soon!" — Ne^iv  York  Kvcn 


U1.;.  .'-i.-ion  I'i  JJnd.iiii'i 
.'.otiata  in  K  flat,  which  he 


nor   very   intima  . 
■  thoroughly  muR'cal.  f^ht  w 
I  boKln    ^vlth    HandelV  l^^'^.i^^ 

care,-  which  t.nds  ;j'';/';^ip';,ent.i 
1  m    every    modern    p    gcr  *  K 

iBungbettei   ^J"'  "  '      ,    ,  audience. 

'  ^HTvdn''"°>rv 'rt,.riidrme  bind  „,y  ■ 
ha^i  -'  brought  out  the  Booa  Q-mies  of 
her  slnging.^  and  a  P^<|^^"»,,  ^e^Ji^^tiy ' 
^"7,d'for  piano"  a^Sn'ment  with 
^X't,4rob'iugato.  was  also  given. 


"tedTshe  declin.,s  to  perform  the  tt^sk^ 
and  goes  to  London  with  a  ^^"f ' 
anti-vivisectlonlBt"  to  *py  on  the  doctor 
at  work  in  his  laboratory.  "One  hoped 
?L  the  big  scene  here.  l>ut  it  did  not 
come  There  was  a  general  dlscus.sion 
the  pros  and  cons,  tut  the  doctor 
slol^X  the  onlT real  point  by  his  shrewa 
romTrk  that  any  mis-'hievous  person  cin 
w<^k  on  h.  .  motion,.  In  science.  poU- 
U  and  religion.  B.rfore  the  .srum 
could  be  injeclea  the  Pa«on  took  a  turn 


conipo.sere.  Mies  Moger's  retort 
wos  to  the  effect  that  PVencii  artists 
t'.o  not  come  to  London  to  sins  Kng- 

ish  soners.  Ai!  a  matter  of  fact,  do  any 
I'rcnch  artists  ever  play  or  .-^ing  any 
l::iigli.sn  mu.sic  of  today  at  all'.'  Their 
itlitude  \s,  1  f.iiiik,  that  French  music 
t"\ongs  to  the  world,  KngHsh  music  to 
i5'i;;lan(i.  However,  Miss  Moger  scored 
a  riuccess  that  has  led  to  another  simi- 
'ar  concert  in  the  same  place." 
J  have  received,  among  many  letters, 


the  better  and  the  daughter  and  the .  one   from   a   former  principal  clarinet 
rinttor  were  each  left.  stiVl  holding  their  In  the  Op^  r-i  orciiostra,  apropos  of  the 
^ininni    The  doctor  declared  that  letters  which   appeared   on    the  music 
own  oP>i>»^"f^    ^  „  ^  ,„,f.^..        worn-i  page  last  Saturday.    Unfortunately  this 


VT^^^^or  Min^anity;  the  worn 
an  that  she  was  flghtiiig  for  xhose  who 
could  not  protect  thentselves.  and  the 
Mim  total  was  that  liic  engagement  v  as 
broken  off.  though  with  hope*" of -an  eai  > 
renewal,  and  tlvat  the  geivtleinaii  w  it^ 
sandals,  who  had  not  cut  an  inspiring 
ilKure  was  sent  about  his  Ui.*ness.  i-roii 
the  point  of  view  of  propaganda,  it  w'aj. 
a  mlst-'iKe  to  *sk6  him  fall  in  oye  wltl 
the  heroine;  one  could  not  fee   that  he 
w'i  entirely  disinterested      hls^  deaun- 
claUons  of  the  doctor.  •  •  '  The  'best, 
acting  of  all  came  from  Monarch,  aina,g- 
nm<:en't  dog  which  made  its  appecrance 
.The  flrsra<'t.  It  gave  one  haughty  look 
at  th«  audience,  li.^tene*!  to  tiie  discus- 
^on  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  sank 
Into  peaceful  slumber." 

Coogratulations  are  due  today  March 
f.^  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  completes  her 
72d  vear  Her  interest  in  the  stage  is 
I,  keen  as  it  ever  was,  which  is  not 
turprislng.  perhaps,  in  one  who  has 
hardly  a  relation  (or  an  ancestor)  that 
"  no£  associated  with  the  theatre,  borne 
years  a^o  Mrs.  Kendal  made  a  confes- 
sion that  during  the  many  years  of  her 
a  coessful  career  she  never  read  aijy 
ic-iUc.Mns  of  her  performances  unt. 
th  ■  were  three  weeks  oUl  Too  high 
pra  se  was  apt  to  turn  one's  head  and 
make  one  careless,  she  said,  while  criU- 
c  sm  that  erred  on  the  side  of  condem- 
'nation  t4tiid«d  to  depress  one.  In  three 


,  Mr,  George  .f'opcland,  whose  plB^o  re- 

'ae^r./aV-UoV;^n 
the  classics.  Bach  and  Mozail    at  t 

f'rri  r  ^These">vlre  the  mo.e  inler- 
esUtS  becau'sl  they  showed  his  indi- 

^'r^::^;ui:i\aiTmed  to  have  he^ 
Bach  than  the  three  short 

his  phrasini-'.  ,^'°f'"\^,.,,  ,,(,i..ed-  after 

tl'o^an  rve."-.vrote  .or  Ja" v 

Mr.  Copoland's  preclne  Pl;?>  "f  ^]^°;^ 

 r.ied  to  take  account  ol  this  aspect 

„,  I  We  were  more  impressed  by  ho 
MaLka,   played       /  XT  Va  pi^i^ 

!^;;^"i,nho'  ^^"^'>'-^-/i;:Sand  keeks  most  of^vhS™  ^en  written 
.  ^Ihrof  any  kind  i.^  -he  groundwork  H 


one  is  Tai'  too  long  to  print  in  exten 
Hut  tlT«  author,  who  is  particularly 
well  known,  says:  "I  regret  to  sec  a 
scale  of  thing's  creep  into  what  ou.ght 
to  bo  a  profession  and  not  a  trade.  I 
lefer  to  'unions'  and  'hours,'  which  only 
tend  to  drag  down  into  the  mud  what 
■Jie  old  hands  have  built  up."  Mind 

j  you,  this  is  from  one  who  was  from 
I  .1.-st  to  last  some  30  years  a  professional 
'  r-iusician,  associated  witli  the  c::era,  I 
•!iink,  the  whole  of  that  period  of  time. 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  manu.sccript  of  a  ballet  by  Des- 
cartes has  been  found  in  the  Library 
oC  Upsala.  11  i.«  entitled  the  "Birth  of 
Peace,  "  and  is  .said  lo  show  that  Dct;- 
cortes  -was  n  jironounced  pacifist.  The 
,-a-st  work  of  the  great  philosopher  was 
■.■iititled  "De  Muslca"  and  it  is  a  well 
Vnown  fact  that  he  showed  as  a  young 
man  a  decided  leaning  toward  mu.-^ic 
and  poetry.  The  newly  found  ballet 
oas  written  at  the  request  of  Queen 
(.hristlne  of  Sweden,  and,  according  to 
Le  Teii'ps.  is  to  be  performed  .'.ihortly 
in  I'aris.  Writing  on  Feb.  7,  the  Ber- 
!:.ier  Tageblatt  says:  "Performed,  we 
si.iipect.   at  a  special  session  of  the 


'cpreree  council  -.vith  Briaiid  In  th 
lie  role." — X.  T.  Evening  Post. 


'  .'he  ■  inuslcal  strMcture.  Baeh  one.  of 
e'^ell^at'  touches  and  splashes  ot 
!or' was  beautifully  laid  ^on  ^n  Ue- 

L'Apres- 


llabanera. 


of 


i.-isy  8 

no."  . 
lliq   own   arrangement  , 
'u  d  un  F«une"  is  skilfully  made  and 
.  beautifully  executed,  but  was  op.n 
the  sam"  sort  of  objection  that  nn  e 
,'l,''^*o  hts  treatment  of  ^-h^'P'"  «  ! 
.onts  in  the  ballade:  it  wanted  elus- , 
MM  •   added   to   its   perfect  execution. 
Ruf  it  VJ  the  elasticity  of  tho  <iance 
"ml  ms  whi      '"-'i*  '^"^  Spanish  pieces 
ch  L^i  exhilarating  ending  to  the  pro- 
-  am     Mr  ^"P^"*"^  explained  that  an 
;  .cW;nt  to  the  Piano  maxle  it  nece.ssat  y 
;  ,  sub"  tliute  nmbrier  s  Espagnole  r 
he  "Bouree  Fantasque'    promiaed.  l>t^t 
recretted   the   change,   tor  he 
;:,Xful  thing  or  .his  piece  ot 
irtuusily. 


Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife;  Al«o  a 
I'lay  About  Vivi.section.  Other  Notes 

W  i;.  Wiils  s  "Olivia  ■  is  to  be.  ..r  has 
.ireadv  been,  revived  in  London,  with 
(-.laJvi  Cooper  as  Goldsmith's  heroine^ 

Anthony  Prins»p.  who  c*"'"'''',^';^'; 
Uls  wife.  Marl.    Lohr.  the  destinies  of 
,he  Globe,  has   just   returne.l  from 
,hort  visit  to  Paris.    During  his  st-.^ 
mer,-  he  saw  and  secured  th 
.  ights  It.  Alfred  Sf-voir's  play.    Ui  Hu- 
li«me  Femme  de  Barhe  Bleue.'    at  tl  e 
l.reser.'.  moment  .rowdinc  ^^o  Th.-a  > . 

h,  1  ft  every  performance.  The  I""' 
^?:^o4  ^ut^  darlr^  and  distlnc^ 

interesting     variant     of     the  '-^"^'''''^ 
Ih*  me  o"  th-  woman,  who  uian  lcs  for 
vhtme  oi        ..ventually  to  succumb  to 
(lauEhter  of  a"  impov- 

'•conies   the    -Vlff  <'■ 


money,  only 

i„v,-  "M.)-in.- 


leeks  mosi  oi  wim..  

^as  forgotten  by  the  Public  one  nad 
setUed  down  to  one's  part,  ^^^J'J^'",^ 
or  blame  were  not  likely  o  ^^^^ 
one  to  any  appreciable  J,*^  ' 

tier  how  many  modern  actresses  follow 
?his  wise  rule.-London  Daily  C^ronu  U-. 

Mr.  Maugham's  new  P'-'-y.',-,  Yvonne  I 
ole"  Is  thus  summed  up:  "If  a  >ounK  | 
wUe  finds  that  she  has  nothing  in  .  om- 
nion  with  her  prig  of  a  l^"^''^^"'^', 
that  there  Is  another  man  -^^'Y'  7'  .;  ! 
her  and  whom,  she  feel.s,  «he  could  lov.^  ^ 
will  she  do  well  to  make  a  'holt   of  it. 
or  not?"   In  this  play,  she  bolts  | 
Theatre    managers    can    tell  some 
Blrango  storlea    It  wa*  a  strange  one 
we  "iften^  to  the  othef  day  of  an  in- 
vetera  e  theatre-goer  who  never  went 
to   a  verfom^ance.    Whene'.er  a  new 
rV  was  produced  he  weul.l  go  to  he 

S  theatre  and  buy  a  P^^'''^''"  ""'Vv.rnK.r: 
posslble.  a  book  of  'he  words^  tornK 
ly  he  was  to  bo  found  in  t'''!  f "  J  ,  \ 
of  nearlv  every  th.^alre  on  a  Hrst-ni^ht 
Show.  Tils  fund  of  tl'<^"Vtfn.''"He  w^s 
and  anecdote  was  "  /.t^«e 

a  walking  encyclopaedia.  "''^'I'-^ll 
during  the  tost  30  ycarf.    But  now  he 
cou     no-t  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  ordi- 
nary- wa:..  so  he  kept  in  touch  ^1  111  the 
drama  in  the  strange  '^""f  ^^.^'^c 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  epileptic. 
-London  Daliy  Chronl.:Ie. 
.    The  n.lc  played  by  tho  marraine,  or 
:  godmother,  in  \he  French  army  durm« 
.  the  war  in  a  maitter  of  universal  knowl- 
1  edge     NOW  France  has  her  comedy  on 
the  subject.    "J'avais  une  Marraine,  a 
English  I  1 '^^X  ln^three  acts  by  Paul  Moncou- 
-      %r1^a3  Pl*yed  for  the  f-t  tlnte 

cenUv  .It  tho  Thoatre-Marlgny  In  Paris. 
The  hero  was  the  despair  of  his  wife  m 
neace  but  the  hope  >f  his  marraine  in 
war?  io  whom  he  returns  after  the  w.ir. 
But  as  tho  result  of  much  comedy  he 
hnallv  conducts  himself  in  suoh  a  fash- 
Ion  that  a  divorce  is  unnecessary  Of 
the  comedy,  L'Echo  .le  Pans  sa>9.  It 


Lu:..i.    :  . 

"uninf.i  rt-   „  ^  .._ 

wrote  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

Raclimaninoff's  "Bells  "  (after  Poc  i  was 
performed  fe?-  the  first  time  in  ISngland 
at  Liverpool  on  March  15.    Sir  Henry 
^  Wood  conducted. 

"Prelude  to  a  Drama."  a  concert  piece 
by  the  much  discussed  Franz  .Schreker, 
was  produced  in  London  on  March  12. 
Tho  Tlm'>s  headed  its  i  evifiw.  "Had 
CJerman  Music,"  and  said:  "Many  mu- 
sicians have  folt  that  it  is  time  we  be- 
gan to  take  note  of  the  more  modern 
music  of  Germany,  and  Schreker's  work 
ha.s  caused  sufficient  remark  there  to 
make  it  a  natural  choice.  This  .specl- 
^  men  of  it,  I.owever.  is  likely  to  per- 
'I  sunde  people  that  they  need  not  worrj- 
'  much  about  modem  Oerman  music.  It 
is  very  bad.  Commonplace  tunes  and 
vulgai-  rhythms  are  tricked  out  \vith 
every  device  which  a  big  orchestra  af- 
fords, the  sort  of  thini;  which  we  have 
far  too  much  already  among  the  infe- 
rior composers  of  all  countries,  our  own 
included." 

At  the  first  miseting  of  the  city  xn<\ 
notinty  of  London  committee  of  the 
British  League  of  Help,  held  at  the 
.Mansion  flouse  Just  before  Christmas 
last,  Mr.  McKenna  proposed  the  reso- 
lution: "That  the  city  and  county  of 
London  .adopt  Verdun  and  certain  of 
the  devastated  villages  of  the  Meuse 
valley."     Jlr.    MoKenna  added  U»'-: 

•Verdun  has  oeen  selected    .    •    ■    ^oi-  | 
dlftetent  reasons.    Verdun  was  Hi"  soul 
of  the  French  n«ht.    As  Verdun  stood 
or  fell,  so-  victory  was  won  or  lost. 
Well,  Verdun  was  duly  adopted.  Thi.- 
fact  will  be  bi-oMKht  home  to  a  goodly 
number  of  folk  who  knew  it  not  r>yc\i- 
ously  on  Sunday,  April  17.  and  on  other 
days  round  alx.ut  that  date.    The  .sug- 
gestion is  that  in  the  concert  w'?i'l' 
that  period,  when  the  mayor  of  \  ei  dun. 
M     Poincare   and   many   other  dislln- 
KUished  Frenchmen  -will  be  in  London, 
our  sympathy  should  be  shown  to  our 
French  allies  by  a  generous  perform- 
ance of  French  music.    Is  it  not  pos- 
Bible  to  celebrate  the  occasion  on  the  '., 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (April  lu  and  17) 
in  all  our  concert  rooms  in  which  con- 
certs are   taking   place'.'    Why  not  » 
Verdun  Sunday  In  the  musi.ul  world. - 
London  Daily  Tele:;raph. 

"At  the  Abliey  Gale,"  poem  by  -Mr. 
.Tustioe  Darling,  music  by  Stanford,  for 
baritone  (Plunktt  Greene),  chorus  and 
orchestra,  was  performed  in  London  on 
March  .1.  Th^!  celebrated  justice  wrote  , 
the  poem  at  the  t  ime  of  the  burial  of  | 
tlie  Unknown  "yVarrior. 

Dutoussv  and  oLliers,  as  viowed  .jy  the  1 
London  'times:  The  Suite  Kcrgana.sciue  , 
of  Debussy  was  v.  orth  hearing-  ia  itself  ' 
and  also   as  played.    An  carjy   worn  j! 
(1S9J),  it  explains  a  g-ood  deal  of  the  , 
Preiudes  (which  came  later  in  tho  even- 1 
Ing);  It  has  >not  yet  struck  out  tho  new  , 
path;  It  only  gives  Indications  ot  what 
that  would  be— a  side  alley,  if  not  a| 
blind  alley.  In  the  Preludes  he  has  said  , 
good-by  to  tonality— the  musician's  word  | 
for  perspective— and  draws  thumlj-nalT , 
sketches  to  be  Jud.ced  on  first  impres- 1 
sioiis.  not  to  be  hung  for  serious  con-, 
templatlon.  ^  i 

Ra  vel'.?  .Sona:llne  and  Kavers.Tomecsau  | 
ue  Couperiii  atiiountert  to  loss.  It  Is  of . 
no  use  putting  "expres.sion"  into  itavel;  [ 
his  "■^>est  things  .-^re  said  without  moving 
a  muscle,  and  accentuations  of  tempo  or  j 
dv-Tiamlcs  onlv  up^et  the  Valance.  Samt- 
Saens  (Allegro,  I'relude  and  Fugue,  and 
Etude)  gives  you  .a  groat  dea.1  for  yi^'Jr 
money.  He  makes  no  promises  whicii  he 
does  not  keep,  but  he  forgets  that  the 
first  law  of  lieauty.  if  it  can  be  said  t.' 
have  any,  is  to  bre,ik  every  conceiv;i.hI?? 


Notes  About  New  and  Old  Compo- 
sitions; Also  About  Musiciajns 

Then  came  the  novelty  of  the  eveningj  „„,,       .„    _  . 

(Marach  14)— Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Col'.lng-  law  that  can  be  made-that  it  consist:^  in 
wood's  symphonic  poem.,  a  work  which  1;;^^:^''^^^%,;:^,,:^' 
has  already  lieen  perfonr.ed  with  sue-  ^j^^gg    composer.;    i-epresont   th>j  ti^r.e 
CBS  ir.  Petrc'giad,  where  tho  oomposor  ^^jn  attributes  of , the  French  mind— the 


lived  and  wcrkod  until  the  red  revohi 
tion  drove  Mm  to  seek  .igain  his  o*n 
people.  This  '  Symphonic  Poem"  is  a 
work  one  would  like  to  hear  a«aiii  in 
order  to  revise  the  first  impression. 
But  it  was  clear  from  the  beglnninir,^ 
that  Mr.  CoiUngwoo.l  hn.'i  the  inodern|;  j^'^t^g  About  Professional  Actors 

oi-chestral  technique  at  hie  fingers'  end-i'  .   

niere  Is  never  any  fumbling  ahout  iii  and  Others  in  Amateur  Companies 


tendency  to  iilough  the"Ioiitly  furrow,  to 
spe.ak  the  exact  and  clinching-  word,  and 
to  be  nothing  if  not  logical;  and  it  was  a 
good  thought  to  put  them  together  and 
to  play  therm  intelligently.'" 


search  of  new  or  woufd-bc-new  com 
j  binatltihs.  With  admirable  direct  nesa 
and  certainty  Mr.  '.'olllngwood  goes 
straight  to  (he  heart  of  the  matter,  giv-' 
Ing  the  hearer  a  feeling  •>?  contidonce 
and  reliance-a  rare  .nough  experience 
In  the  case  of  a  moderr.  rausici'.n  and 
new  music.  Bin  ;his  is  on  the  outside 
of  things.  There  arc  people  v/lio  know 
half  a  d05!en  ilang'ia;res,  and  ar.-;  dumb 
i'l  them  all.  T'nere  ar:.'  musioi.inG  who 
jl  have  i»ia.stored  the  technique  pf  com- 
position, an.l  yet  have  nothing:  to  say. 
Ojjly  the  otiier  dav  a  new  work  seemed 
to  avow:  "I  may  talk  like  poor  I'oil. 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Strauss,  talks  much 
better  "  The  worth  of  the  work  i.5  In 
the  youthful  energy  lu.d  buoyancj' 
which  inspires  it  all  from  tho  first  to 
the  last  bar.  Naturally  enough  the  pu ti- 
tle welcomed  It  with  considera'ole 
warmth,  ."-ni  the  appU.use  continued 
insistent  until  the  reticent  coinpoBcr  liad 
twice  bowel  h's  acknowledgments. - 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Compositions  of  Mr.  CoIlin!;wood  s, 
Wis  second  piano  sonaia,  songs,  fttc, 
vere  perform-sd  ir,  l.flndon  in  Aorll.  IP^JO. 

But  see  what  the  I/on-lon  Times  said 
about  his  symphonic  poen.:  "fitiitfi  un- 


"11^  I  a,u.juL  Ills  t-j  liiiiii^jj.iv;   

  -        ,hrirL„«'  and  it!  distingui.shed    work,   raimbllng.  tedious 

IS  complicated;  ^         slightly  hysterica!,  as  though  thei 

I.s  written       t-,^tyle  tliat  m^ke.y  <>u  recently  added  Scrla'oln  ( 

smile  with  chagrin."— New  York  I^ven  s  ^  ^  ^.^^        .,cqiiaintanrc on  which' 
Vont.  W.nsm---  Mti  l  T  i^5;r  were  already  promi- 

"■^         -     "■   ■■  ■       '    - i.rs  aisagree 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  a  press 
item  alvout  the  Arlington  Players  that 
Edwin  Bs-indon  of  that  company  played 
In  the,  same  casts  of  amateurs  with 
Edith  Kingdon  (Mr-s.  OeorgeGouliD.ano 
also  with  Libert  Hilllard^  in  Brooklyn 
It  must  hav-  been  quite  hate  In  Mist 
Klngdon's  ;>i:.ateur  career,  for  1  hav» 
hoarlv  ("11  of  the  program.*  of  those  not- 
able amateur  performances  of  the  sev- 
eral societies  in  that  city. 

:M!ss  Klngdon's  .Irst  appearance  on  thj 
I  stage  was  in  Tom  Robertson's  "School." 
t^he   plaved    Naomi    I'lghe,    my  fathe 
wojf  the  Beau   Farintosh,  WilUiam  E 
Wilson,  a  profeasioiial,  was  Mr.  Krux. 
and  William  Luske  (once  in  the  suppor 
of    E.     L.     l>av.i;nport)     played  .lac 
I'oyntz.   The  play  was  given  at  the  Wa 
iverly  Theatre  (formerly  Hooley's  Oper 
'House)  on  April  20.  ISSl,  for  the  beiiefi 
of  Mr.  LuKke.  The  cast  w^as  made  up  t 
members   of   the   Am.-iranth  Oraiiiati 
Society,    of   which    Charles  Baniburgi 
was  tiie  foundur  and  first  president 
In  those  days  William  E.  David;. 
Daly's  Fifth  .\.vonue  company  was  tl 
coach  and  nearly  all  of  the  reheai^ 
were  hold  In  the  parlors  of  our  hon 
In  Brooklyn.    The  Amarawtli  was  pp 
ceded  by  the  Entre  Nous  Dramatic  at 
Lifenirv  .\ssociatlon.  ortianl/.  i     '  I-"-* 
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tooiiM  to  (."oiKiuer."  flic. 
0)»  May  11.  WI.  the  Amsrantli  oAine 
iito  iH'ltm  and  ciill.'^ted  nmny  iironilnent 
n«ti  (I lid  wonit-n  evi  n  now  well  roinum- 
>nred.  C.  SI.  Tifiiialiu-,  Inventor  of 
vhut  Id  now  known  a»  llii'  .VoollHn  nnd 
'oiindur  of  the  Knmt  eumvftiiy  "tl" 
iradrd  by  hlH  Hon:  L'hiiiie«  K.  'I'lKiniu*. 
ngnnlMt  of  St.  Thomiut'  Church,  J'^fth 
ivt-niic:  John  II.  Bird,  atlorncy  of 
•eiicvievc  Wnrd  durlnK  tlio  IroubUsonie 
dayn  of  the  content  with  tA-Bifr  Wiillack 
ov»r  tho  rl(fht»  to  'Forifet-AU^-Not" ; 
Tom  and  Harry  IfardonlicrKh.  archi- 
Iccts  (.f  tho  ^Vul«lorf-.\stonii  an<l  nu- 
niorouH  other  .'^stor  e.state  l>uil<lln8K; 
Maud  <;ran«er,  who  inado  hor  llrst  ap- 
pt-arnncp  on  any  MtaKv  as  I;iydia  In  "Th<' 
l.ovo  Chiiso"  on  Jan.  Jl,  ISTi.  Krazur 
I'oiiltrr,  a  lonK  and  w«ll  known  conii  - 
fllnn.  who  played  Trlar  Krancl.i  in 
■.Much  Ado  Mioitt  Nothlns."  I>>'<'.  ^'K 
1S7S;  (Juraldlnn  Mayt-  (Jennie  L,ewls>, 
l^tor  in  Wallack's  oomvany,  whose  de- 
liut  wii.'i  in  the  pan  of  Lady  Clara  In 
"A  ('U|>  of  Tea"  on  Kcb.  G,  1S75;  Meta 
II  11(1  Kate  Bartlett,  l>oth  engenuts  at 
^Valla.■k'lI.  later;  Frank  Bennett,  a 
nu  inbcr  of  l>aly'a  oonu«ny  In  IffftJ,  who 
I  Moame  assistant  manager  of  the  Ar- 
!i!i|fton  Hotel  In  Washington,  and  later. 
Willie  owner  of  a  Ms  Fifth  avcnuo 
hotel,  Jumped  from  an  upper  floor  and 
killed  lilmsclf:  John  Hoey,  president'  of 
AdaniR  express  Company;  William  J. 
Henderson,  musical  critic  now  of  the 
New  York  ^un,  who  played  Eugene  de 
Lorme.  In  "Liove'^  Sai-rince";  and  Fer 
dlnand  Barlo  (•■.Vfflnity"  Barle  s  lalheri 
proprietor  of  several  hotels  in  Xow 
York,  who  was  a  capable  comedian, 
according  to  new.spaprr  rcport.s;  and 
there  was  also  the  reg-al  Mrs.  Sheridan 
Shook,  wife  of  the  celebrated  manager 
of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  who  wof 
divorced  from  him  and  married  Shock's 
partner.  Albert  M.  Palmer;  Mrs.  Shook 
was  a  "Lady  Teazle"  who  could  vie 
with  Rose  Coghlan  at  her  best. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

■si  NnAV  -s.mi phony  Hall.  n:!tO  P.  M.  Bvaz 
I'vltal  h.T  .Tivll*  Culii.    Se.'  spfclnl  noUc», 

<-onveuHuii  Hjill,  St.  Bftolph  6tr»et.  iWi. 
pie  s  hympli,.ii.v  OrfhpstiH;  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
oonduetor.    ,s<>e  Kpeoliil  notice. 

Lo<nu  I,lj)kowskii.  soj>iano,  and  Jean  IBedattl 
vloloncclUsi.  siieci;il  uotli'e  * 

>'„■"■■''"''''''?  OoJKtrt  at 

tlie  I'lillli.'iiiiiOTiic  t'hoir.  Frwlerick  W.  WodptL 
'ondiiotor.  Sw  special  notlw. 
M;>8DAY— .siteiuert  Hall,  S:lo  P.  M.  Erwmi- 
I'l.'  wiioert  by  Geotg,>s  anft  Il<.i,«.  Lonm-- 
Miqiiellc  (Violoncello  and  pinnoi.  Salnt-SaeM 
.-.n«ta  .So.  1,  op.  32;  l}anto.  k.  Celtic  poem 
(  Urst  tlmo  lii'reT  :  DctiuKsy,  sobrIh  :  BecthoTen 
wiiret.t,  op.  .1,  Xo.  1.  ■ 
iKIXSmUAY-  Sj-mpliony  Hall,  8:15  P  If 
'  one.>rt  >>y  ilu?  Harvard  Glee  <;iiib-  Dr  I^vl- 
w.ii,  comliutni-.  and  Mr.  Kreislfr.  vloUnlat 
-M*  spei'liil  notice. 

RID.W— Hyniphony  H.iir,  2:C0  P    Jf  ftlst 
ronojrt  ,>f  ilie  Bogtoii  S.miphony  Or<ie»fT«: 
Mr  Montci.x    TOii.hi.-tor.  S^o  sponlal  nSl^ 
.lonUui  llall.  S:1.5  V.  M.  Cumiinfl  Fahrlalo, 
;  iollni»t,  aH.slstv-1  liy  Alfri^d  !>(■  Voto,  plandst 
riamU.!.  soimt.i  In  D  ni.ijor :  lijicii.  praelodltim 
n  F.  niu1<ir  iinil  uavottc  in  K  major-  Chaue- 
J"*,"','  •''■"a"''**.  .*ipanisu  dance;  Oi.p- 
•rln-Krelslcr.   Aalwd*;  Pi'ovcnsfile :  Cliabrier- 
o»!T».i-,  Siiiicrwi  valse:  Ysiiyc.  Here  rfEn- 
iiu:  haras.Tii>.  ZapateaiUi. 
Nympl.onr  Hall.  S:1.T  I>.  M.    La,t  cotiwrt 
iv""''  t*"s  season.    See  special 

- '■'  ^  c.   M.-^Kciittition  of  Frtdaj-f 

Ml'-  Monteux,  conductor. 


/'•,1-HONi, 

of  Noedlo-Makers, 


Xion- 


"Company 
don. 

**'-'\rTns:— 'Vert  three  needles  In  feose 
arfrent,  edch  ducally  crowned  or. 

"Supporters;— De-xler,  a  man;  sinister, 
a  woman,  both  proper,  each  ■wreathed 
round  the  waist  with  leaves  of  the 
last.  In  the  woman's  dexter  hand  a 
needle  argent. 

"Motto:— They  sewed  fig  leaves  to- 
gether and  made  themselvea  aprons."  , 


As  the  World  Wags; 

If  Cornish  Kramer  Is  looking:  'or  a 
motto  for  his  tireless  sleuths  let  him 
adopt  Bottom's. 

"Find  out  moonshine!  Find  otit  moon- 
shine" —  ("A  Midsummer  Night's 
Uream,"  act  in,  scene  1). 

P.  R.  MoKL 


THE  FUNERAL 

CBmlly  Dlcklmoa).  - 
That  short,  potential  stir 
That  each  can  make  but  once. 
That  bustle  so  Illustrious 
'Tls  almost  consequence, 

la  the  eclat  of  death. 
Oh,  thou  unknown  rencwn 
That  not  a  beggar  -would  accept. 
Had  he  the  power  to  spurn! 


The   old   man   of  Oustave  Nadaud's 
US'  .sighed  because  he  had  never  seen 
I  rcassonne.     We    have    never  seen 
ugus.  I 
Some  day  we  hope  to  see  Santiago  \ 
1   Chili,    Toledo,   Moscow,  Damascus, 
;aiikok,  and  Saugus;  especially  Saugus  ^ 
nice  we  read  an  edltoi'ial  article  in  the 
lalden   Kvening   News    of   March  23, 
aying   that   Saugus    "got  uhdeslrable 
ubiicity";  that  Its  town  meetings  are 
raceful,  its  tax  rate  high,  and  lead- 
citizens  are  already  in  the  grave- 
ard.   Yet  Saugus  is  "a  beautiful  place 
nd  full  of  historic  and  legendary  lore 
'    moment."     The    Maiden  Evening 
J  .ews  admits  that  "most  of  Its  people 
,j|re  excellent  citizen*. " 

It  is  time  that  low  comedians,  In- 
ulging  themselves  in  "topical  hits" 
r  local  gags  can  always  excite 
aughter  by  disparaging  references  to 
;augus  and  Chelsea.  In  New  York 
here  Is  ridicule  of  Brooklyn  or  New 
lersey.  Look  at  the  proverbs  of  any 
ountry:  there  are  always  towns, 
lounties,  pro-vlnces  that  serve  as  tar- 
tets  for  shafts  of  derision  or  abuse, 
t  was  so  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece 
nd  Rome. 

Before  our.  traveling  days  are  over; 

„.      lefore   we   sit  -with   our   feet   In  hot 

jlis  ^  ater  and  partake  of  gruel  before  go- 
,  i„n  ng  to  bed;  we  must  see  Saugus,  its 
lid  tidal  mill.  Its  colonial  houses  with 
irojectlng    upper    stories,     the  Iron 
A'orks  House  -with  Its  celebrated  chim- 
«oii*  "='^'-  ^'^^^  come?  Saugus 

.igclirf.'  iotlay  seems  more  remote  than  Burgos 
i  Mi  ir  Samarcand-     Perhona  it  != 
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ir  Samarcand.  Pgrhaps  It  is  too  late 
or  bold  adventure. 


SAINTS  FOR  TAILORS 

Patter  asks  Mr.  Denis 
"  op*  ^-  ^IcCarthy  to  tell  us  where  Adam  and 
!'."5  who  are  said  to  be  the  patron 

ialnts  of  tailors,  obtained  needle  and 
bread. 

"They  might  have  used  the  thorns  of 
vn  Irish  blackthorn;  but  the  Garden  of 
iSden  is  fabled  to  have  been  in  Mesopo- 
'-  not  on  Arlington  Heights." 

postman  brought  with  Mr.  Pot- 
lote  a  letter  from  Z.  T.  X,  -who 
his  little  article 


"PERTH BOAT" 

Margaret  More  maliciously  called  Anne 
Boleyn  "th«  brown  girl  -with  the  per- 
throat  add  the  extra  finger,"  Mr.  Ed- 
mund H,  Garrett  in  February  asked  If  i 
anyone    could    define   the   word    "per-  1 
throat."    We  have  received  from  him  ! 
the  following  letter:  t 

"I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dltchfleld  Barkham, 
England,  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  ' 
'perthroat.'  I,  myself,  thought  the'  i 
meaning  might  be  as  he  supposes.  I 
thought  of  peroxygen  of  hydrogen, 
permanganate  of  potash,  eta  I  quote 
from  his  letter:  'I  believe  the  per  is 
an  Intensive,  as  in  Shakespeare's  use  of 
perdurable,  and  that  perthroat  means  > 
long  throat,  which  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  ungallant 
Venetian  ambassador  speaks  of  her  as 
"tall  of  stature  .  .  .  long  neck,  large 
mouth,  narro-w  chest,  eyes  black  and 
beautiful."  I  believe  she  made  some 
remarks  to  the  executioner  upon  her 
long  neck  being  convenient  for  the 
block.' 

"Victor  Hugo  In  •L'Homme  qui  Rlt' 
says  Anne  had  one  breast  longrer  than 

the  other." 

This   remark   of   Hugo's   Is  In  the 
description  of  the  Duchess  Josiane  that  , 
aroused     Swinburne     to     enthusiasm.  ^ 
Hugo's     sentence     reads    in  Williani 
Young's  translation:  "Anne  Boleyn  had 
one  breast  larger  (not  longer)  "than  the 

other,  elx  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  a 
tusk."  The  original  French  Is  not  -no-sv 
at  hand. 


MME.  JULIA  CUiP 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  gave  her  only  con- 
cert of  this  season  In  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Coenraad  V. 
Cos  was  at  the  piano.  The  audience 
was  .  large  and  enthusia-stlc  and 
although  Mme.  Culp  smilingly  refused 
to  give  additional  numbers  until  the 
regular  program  was  finished,  she  then 
responded  to  the  long  continued  ap- 
plause by  adding  three  extra  songs. 

The  three  groups  of  songs  on  the  pro- 
gram were  sung  In  the  language  for 
which  the  songs  were  written,  the  first 
numbers  by  Beethoven,  and  Schubert, 
in  German;  the  second  group  in 
P'rench,  and  in  Dutch,  the  latter,  the  ! 
singer's  own  tongue,  and  the  last  In 
(English.  While  the  entire  program 
was  sung  -with  the  sweetness,  expres- 
sion and  lack  of  affectation  which  has 
made  Mme.  Culp  one  of  our  most- 
popular  singers,  the  numbers  -which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  appealing  were 
the  Dutch  folksong  and  serenade,  and 
the  old  -welt-known  English  song 
"Long,  Long  Ago."  This  closed  the 
program,  but  the  applau.se  which  fol- 
lowed brought  the  singer  back  again 
tor  the  extra  numbers. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Adelaide,  Beethoven;  Der  Llndenbaum, 
An  cine  quelle,  Seligkeit.  Ave  Maria. 
Scliubert;  I.es  Cloches  and  Green.  De- 
tiussy;  Pendant  le  bal,  T.sclialkowsky; 
Berceuse,  Old  French;  Gelucklg  -Vader- 
land,  Old  Dutch  Folksong;  Dutch  Seren- 
ade, S.  de  Lange;  Japane.se  IJeath  Song. 
Earl  Cran.ston  Sharp;  "When  I  Bring 
Colored  Toys.  John  Alden  Carpenter;  Q 
Mistress  j\Iine,  Roger  Qullter;  TTe  Banks 
and  Braes  and  The  Cottage  Maid.  Old 
Scotch;   Long,   Long,  Ago.   Old  English. 


Lydia,  Lipkowska  and  Jean 
Bedetti  Favor  Russian  Works 


THE  GENTLE  ELIA 

As  the  World  Wag-si: 

Nobody  seems  to  have  noted  TntVti  liv. 
terest  the  name  d'EIIa  occurrbig  to  th« 
local  .neiwB  columns,  though  the  ailert 
eye  of.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  nece*. 
sarlly  a  lover  of  Charles  XjsaiCt,,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  catch  the  Item.  My 
Talford,  as  I  recall,  does  not  explain 
Lambs  use  of  the  pseudonym  'rBlla,** 
but  I  dimly  recall  reading  ■somewher* 
that  Lamb  used  the  name  of  a  fellow- 
clerk  at  the  India  office.  Have  I  mere- 
ly dreamed  this,  and  -was  there  no  dla. 
cussion  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Eliaf 
My  encyclopaedia  says  merely  "Ella" 
(accent  first  syllajble)  "see  Charles 
Lamb,"  ajid,  turning  to  the  article  in- 
dicated, I  find  even  as  I  -write  that  Elia 
was  the  name  of  a  fellow-clerk.  My 
earlier  authority,  I  still  seem  to  recall, 
spoke  of  Ella  as  an  Italian,  and  raised 
the  question  as  to  -whether  the  Initial 
vowel  should  not  be  promunced  as  lon» 
"A."  Is  It  so  pronounced  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  learned,  and  am  I  merely 
displaying  crass  ignorance?  Perha^)S 
Mr.  Herkimer  would  permit  me  to  say 
Ella,  with  a  long  "e,"  while  feeling  th« 
necessity  upon  himself  of  pronounncing 
the  name  Alia.  For  ordinary  folk  Alex- 
andria Is  accented  on  the  antepenult;  by 
Dr.  J ohnson  It  mugt  be  accented  oipon  the 
pentilt.  Such  are  the  responsibUltles  of 
scholarship.  IGNORAMTJS 

Chestnut  Hill. 


.  .  G.  Fan  re 
.  .  s.-huhen 
Saint-Sacns 
....  Popper 

. .  .  La  Forge 


RATS  AND  SOAP 

As  tho  World  Waigs: 

The  letter  In  your  column  that  told 
about  rata  carrying  away  eggs  reminded 
me  of  an  occurrence  that  I, saw. 

Staying  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  a 
few  days  not  long  after  the  civil  war 
I  was  put  into  a  room,  in  what  was 
then  the  best  hotel  of  the  city.  The 
door  of  the  room  would  not  dose  as 
well  as  It  Should  have  done.  The  morn- 
ing after  our  first  night  the  soap  had 
disappeared,  I  was  awakened  the  nex) 
nightly  an  -uncommon  noise.  By  a  hall 
light  close  by  I  saw  a  procession  of  huge  \ 
rarta  ciroumna-vigatlng  the  -wastietand.  \ 
One  on  his  back,  embracing  the  new 
cake  of  eoap,  was  being  dragged  th« 
others.  They  dropped  the  Boa©  to  th«  i 
floor  and  then  formed  the  processrlon 
again  for  the  crack  In  the  doon  Need-t 
less  to  say  we  loft  that  (hotel. 

Boston.  ,  CJ. 


ualent  for  miming;! 


Last  night  Mme.  Lydia  Lipkowska  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and  Jean 
Bedetti  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra gave  a  joint  concert  in  Symphony 
HaH.  Their  program  was  a  varied  one. 
but  fiivored  especially  French  and  Rus- 
E-iiiii  work.s.    It  consisted  of; 

Tho  So•,l::^  <if  (Jucsia  i-'.  Rachni.aninor^ 

Snowflalics   Riniskv-Korsakoff 

Valse   Arensky 

MiTio.  Lipkowska. 

Cavatlna  ena  Rondo  M.  Glinka 

Mme.  Tjipkovvska. 

Adagio   Cervetto 

Sonata  in  .\  major  Bocclit-rlni 

Mr.  Bedetti. 
C'etalt  at)  petit  page  blond.. Henri  Busscr 

Couplets  de  L-Olaeiier  Paul  Bernard 

Menuet  of  tlic  XVITIth  Century 

Arranged  by  -e.'cckerlill 

La  PavKne  Alfred  Bruneau 

Mnic.  Lipko\Yska 

Elogie  '  

L'Abeillf   

Ls  Cygne  

Flleuse   

Mr.  BeOetti. 
Come  Unto  the  Yello-w  Sar.d.. 

To  the  Messenger  La  Forge 

Butterfly  Linn  Seller 

Jack-ln-the-Box  Daniel  -Wolfe 

[  Mme.  Lipkowska. 

Mme.  Lipko-wska  opened  her  program 
with  a  group  of  Russian  songs,  which 
gave  her  opportunity  to  display  her 
technique.   But  on?  somehow  felt  them 
to  be  more  appropriate  to  the  exercise 
studio  than  the  concert  stage.  Mme. 
Lipkowska  has  a  thin  tone  to  her  voice, 
-ivhich  does  not  always  convince  one  of 
the  artistic  merits  of  coloratura  sing- 
ing.   She  showed  to  far  better  advan- 
tage in  the  "Couplets  de  L'Olselier,"  by 
Paul  Bernard,  and  several  of  her  en- 
cores.   In  all  of  these  she  attained  a 
eal  dramatic  distinction  that  made  one 
feel  the  operatic  stage  to  be  her  field. 
She  is  capable  of  beautiful,  sustained 
ilgh  notes,  but  last  night  refrained  from 
J,  too  generous  use  of  them.    Her  ren- 
ierings    were    in    direct    contrast  to 
Bedetti's  more  placid  yet  impressive  ex- 
hibition.   It  was  Mme.  Lipkowska  who 
suffered. 

Bedetti  chose  a  group  of  works  more 
emotional,  yet   far  less  pyrotechnical. 
He  played  with  a  restrained  yet  deep 
tmderstanding.    In  his  hands  the  'cello 
became    an    instrument    of   -wide  and 
tender  sympathies.    He  had  a  mastery 
of  technique   and    purilv  of   tone   that  i 
was  delightful.     His   Iiigh   tones  were! 
I  clear,  his  lo-w  tniu-.<  smooth.    Boccher- , 
ji.-i's   "Sonata   in    A    Main!"    he  played 
[with  a  finesse  wliich  sugKCsled  Mozart! 
i.-iid  I1i-psilen  <.:bina  figures.    In  Faure's  ■ 
"Elcgie"  alone  he  allowed  his  teshniciue 
to   rise   above   his    innate   appreciation.  : 
""e;  Ivjps  his  best  work  came  in  a  beau-  : 
>  ''ul     and     distinctive     rendering     of  I 
ndel's  "Largo."   Alfred  de  Voto  gave  , 
■■?hed  frame  to  Bedetti's  tine  drawn  j 

pictures.      His    accompaniments    were  " 
filled  with  the  same  deft  shading. 

.i^s  much  cannot  be  said  for  Ruth 
Rauppleport.  who  was  a  suitable  and 
a,t  times  obstructive  accompanist  to 
iwme  T.ioko-W'ska.  

CONCERT  BY  PEOPLE'S  , 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Arthur  F.  Tucker,  Tenor,  Sings  Aria 
from  'The  Creation" 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  Us 
18th  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Con- 
vention Hall,  with  Arthur  F.  Tucker, 
tenor,  as  the  assisting  artist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follo-w;s; 
MozarL^ynjn^^^v.  V         —  X]f-. 


Haydn,  aria  "In  Native  Worth"  from  I 
The  Creation";   Bizet,  suite  '  L'Arie-' 
slenne"  (No.  !,);  Elgar,  overture  "Cc 
algni;.'* 

Mr.    Mollenhauer    went    to  Londorj, 
this  time,  for  an  example  of  modern 
mtisic   to   offset  tho   usual  symphony 
from  the  classics.    There  were  a  num-  , 
"CI-  ot  inus<lc  students  In  the  audienc*-, 
sonic   of   whom   had   never  heard   the ' 
"Cot  kaicne''  overture  before,  and  were' 
curious  lo  kn;w  what  it  was  all  about. 
.Tudging  iiy  some  of  the  exchanges  of 
view.s  inerheard  afterward,  they  went 
away  with  quite  diverse  opinions  as  to 
whether  Sir  Edward  Elgar  was  success, 
iful   in   depicting  interestingly   the  ad- 
I  ventures  of  two  lovers  in  London,  as  he 
vet  out  to.   but  there   was  agreement 
'  o\  er  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the  mili- 
!  tary    interruption    in    the    park.  The 
placing'  of  the   symphony  first,   for  a 
chan^fj,  resulted  in  the  usual  Interrup- 
tions by  late-comer.s.    So  melodious  a 
work  would  have  tired  none  if  placed 
last. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  a  tenor  voice  of  agrree. 
able  timbre,  and  phrased  the  familiar 
a'ia  excellentl.T.  There  remain  two  more 
concerts  in  the  course.  Next  Sunday 
Miss  Dai  Buell,  pianist,  will  be  the 
a.-jsisting  artist,  and  undoubtedly  there 
wiil  be  a  large  .audience.  The  program 
will. bo:  Nicolai,  overture  "Jlerry  Wives 
of  AV'indsor";  Li.stz,  concerto  in  E  flat; 
Ceilioz.  "Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  "Dance  of 
the  sylphs,"  and  the  Hungarian  March 
from  the  "Damnation  of  Faust"; 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  6. 


US  MRS. 
FAIR'  AT  HOLUS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MOLLIS  STr.EBT  THB.'^TRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Famous 
Mrs.  Fair."  a  play  in  four  acts  by  James 
Forbes.  Produced  by  A.  L.  Erlinger. 
Brought  out  at  the  Henry  Miller 
Theatre,  Nt-w  York,  on  Dec.  22,  1919.      ^  I 

Silvia   F^iir  Margalo  Gillmore 

-A.lan   Fair  JBuk  Dovereaux 

Watl-in;^  ■  Frank  Kirk 

E.   Du  lev  (Hllette  Rciberi  Strange' 

Angelica   Brlce  Virginia  Hammond 

Nan-v   Fair   Blanche  Bates 

Jeffrey  Fair  Henry  .Miller 

">  ra.  Xoiman  Wynne  DaJlas  Tyler 

Mrs.  Kelleit  Lrown  Marian  Lord 

Mr.s.  Stunrt  Porrin  Maurle  Allen 

^'rs   ]  p^lio  (^unverse  Alice  Baxter 

Mrs^  Gilbfrt  -^Vells  Betty  Hall 

Pes'^xv   nihhs  Kathleen  Come^ys 

Mrs.  Fair  at  the  head  of  a  unit  has 
been  decorated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  ust'fuiness  anrt  bravery  in  the 
great  war.  Returning  home,  -welcomed 
enthusiasticnlly  by  her  family  and  the 
neighbor:; — by  all  except  the  young  and 
attractive  widow  -Angelica — she  finds 
lipr.self  a  <?plebrity.  Reporters  surround 
her.  She  is  photographed  for  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Gillette,  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  Vcrook.  induces  her 
easily  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  lecture 
tour  from  coast  to  coast.  .^fter  her 
war  experiences,  life  at  home  would 
be  drab.  Why  should  sh^  not  have  a 
career?  Why  should  she  not  raise 
ninnp>-  for  the  purposes  of  reconstruc- 
tion? 

Her  hu.sband  and  son  look  coldly  on 
this  tour.  She-  s.i3n.«!  tho  contract.  And 
what  happen;!?  Mr,  Fair  falls  a  victim 
to  tlio  widow.  The  daughter.  Sylvia, 
feolin.'?  that  no  one  cares  for  her,  as 
father  will  seek  ri  divorce  and  marry 
An.gelica;  as  mother  thinks  oirly  of  her 
career;  as  brother  is  absurdly  happy 
with  his  young  wife,  Peggy,  who  wao 
a  stenographer  with  a  brother  on  the 
I'etective  force;  as  Gillette  poisons  her 
mind  and  per.suades  her  that  no  one 
c:irps  for  her,  run.?  off  with  the  crook 
who  owes  Mr.s.  Fair  some  thousands  of 
do'lars  .and  thus  hopes  lo  avoid  an 
otherwise  inevital:)le  suit. 

lln  liond  and  wife  had  come  to.gether. 
The  wife  had  given  up  a  .second  tour. 
F^he  realized  that  she  had  abandoned 
Sylvia,  w-ho,  under  the  guidance  otS 
Gillette,  had  strange  manners  and  as-jg 
sociated  with  rowdy  males  and  females. 
i"iut  Fair  confesses  to  his  wife  that  he 
had  obligations  to  Angelica  which  he 
had  paid  in  money.  He  was  lonely,  his 
wife  was  never  at  home.  Then  the 
famous  Mrs.  Fair,  wounded  to  the 
quick,  declares  that  she  will  be  di- 
vorced. The  two  Qu.arrel  over  the  dis- 
position of  Sylvia.  Her  flight  and  her 
return  bring  husband  and  wife  together 
again.  Each  one  takes  the  blame  for 
S.vlvla's  conduct. 

-A  plav  that  is  partlv  satirical  turns 
out  to  be  a  domestic  drama.    Should  a 

w.ic  and  mother  abandon  all  thought  of 
a  career?  Will  husband  and  daughter 
surel.v  go  wrong  if-  the  wife-mother 
m.-ihes  lorg  lecture  tours?  Jt  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Forbe.?  does  not  argue 
from  the  particular  to  the  general.  He 

I  puts  on  the  stage  a  bigh-stning  -woman, 
j  perhaps  t':o  9:ire  of  herself,  susceptible  i 
Ito  flattery,  believing  that  she  is  work- 1 
'  ing  for  a  righteous  cause,  missing  the  | 
'  excitements  of  war.  She  forgets  the 
'  needs  of  her  family  and  the  weakness  | 
of  the  poor  mnrlnis   'vli-;!    ('ie>-  thInI^ 


;i2 


themselv.^s  L:jnore<]  •.■  r^icson  of  I'er 
'Tazi?  for  pul)llrltj,  Ytt  :\Irs.  Fair  on 
•'er  retiiin  immediately  suspected  An- 
"fciica.  Slio  was  hum  b-'cause  her  a  n 
had  not  at  once  told  h.'r  of  !il3  botrolh-^I. 
And  whpn  hpr  husb;iiid  put  his  foot 
down  and  forbade  her  slsnlng-  of  the 

■  ontiact,  she  became  as  har.l  as  nails. 
U  must  be  fonfeCRpd  that  as  the  cliar- 
•K'ters  are  pr?sonled,  the  husband  rather 
fhan  the  wife  during  half  the  pK.v  call.- 
rur  sympathy. 

The  flr.st  act  Ks  comedy,  and  not  of  ? 
''rilliant  order.    The  dialogue  is  thin,  thi- 
^'•■it  Is  strained,  the  action  Is  slight  and 
>^lo\v.  nor  Is  thei'e  tnarkert  sUil    In  the 
I'rtrayal  of  oharact'^r.     \Vlth  the  bp- 
".(;  of  the  second  act  the  Inteivst 
steadily,    the    characters  take 
.  •■  and  are  true  to  nature,  or  at  least 
le  pl!ui!<Ujle.     The  dialogue  is  to  tli. 
ii"lnt  and  natural. 

■  iny.  which  Is  the  one  of  •! 

•1  New  York.  Is  well-l  alain 
■  ivo.     Miss    Bates  gav« 

1 -;n>.s.-i;i,i;    portrayal    of    the  wonini 
hose    character    Is   now    simple,  now 
imidex.    ip.  these  days  when  so  many 
popular"  actresses,  endowed,  ac<'o''dl:ig 
>    the    nMna'i'.Ts.    with    '  i^crsnnaUty." 
!iow  a  woful  lack  of    tralnins  In  the 
'  -sentlals  of  the  art.  It  Is  refreshing  tc 
'■e  so  well-equipped  an  actress  iis  Mi.s.>: 
■ates.    who    In    addition    to  ahsolute 
fchnlc  has  true,  svmpathetlc.  conylnc- 
'ij;  per.<»oiiaIlty.     There  Is  nc  trckery 
'  lier  performance:  to  say  of  her,  "How 
ell   she   Is  acting"   would  be  an  Im- 
'  Pttnence  and  an  untruth,    r'he  llvc.=; 
le  pnri :  she  is  the  woman  In  her  self- 
\altallon  and  her  self-aba-semcnt.  Ini- 
lesslve  in  outburst  of  emotion,  she  i.s 
I'lquent  in  reserve,  In  under-omphisis. 
-Mi-.  >iiller  give  a  c.Tpltal  nerformani c 
•  tile  easy-snin^  husband,  at  first  look- 
fS  on  h's  wife's  Ijch  ivior  jocosely,  then 
'U.sed  to  rel)ellion  and  the  display  of 
iithority.    The  tcenes  of  puro  comedy 
played  wlih  .trcniiine  lightness;  his 

■  ntlment  wa.M  unaffecled;  and  in  the 
onienls  of  more  intense  emotion  h-: 
voided  melpdramatlo  pitfalls. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
r  the  other  memi  er.s  of  the  company. 

is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  living 
icn  jind  women  seen  in  daily  life  and 
:^own.   nillelte  is  not  an  exception. 
An   audieiir-c   that   llll,-.i    the  theatre 
tve  the  close.st  attention  after  the  first 

I.  Tlie:e  Were  many  curlain  calls 
'  r.  Miller  made  a  little  speech,  and  did 
ot  forget  to  slam  the  press.  Mis.s  Bates 
i.<0  .spoke  a  few  words.  She  said  that 
iic  play  was  first  read  to  Mr.  Miller 
:d  accepted  by  him  in  tills  city. 


PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND 
BATH"  MAKES  HIG  HIT 


I-aughable  Adventures  at  Seaside  Re- 
sort Amuses  AudSence 

ARLINGTON     TUKATRIi;  "Parlor, 
■droom  and  Batli."  a  farce  in  three 
is,   by  Mark  Hwan  and  C.  AV.  Bell. 
1  Ills  lively  i)iece,   which,   it  has  been 
s.ild,   is   founded  on  lies  and  lingerie, 
h.id    a    successful    run    at    the  Park 
.Square   Theatre.     As    before,    the  at- 
tempt of  a  young  husband  to  convince 
his  wife  ihat  he  had  been  a  gay  dog 
with  the  ladles,  and  the  laughable  ad- 
ventures at   a   seaside   resort,  greatly 
amu.sed  the  audience  of  last  night. 
The    farce   was   acted   in   a  spirited 
anner.     Ma.\ine  Flood  took  the  part 
r    Polly    Hathaway    which    had  been 
rf'atod    by    Florence    Moore;  FVances 
rayson    that    of   the   Wife   who  had' 
ibsolute  confidence  In   the  infidelity" 
t   her  husband,  and   William  Shelley 
.iili\an  played   the  part  of  Ueginald, 
which  .John  Cumberland  and  John 
,:thur  had  successively  shone. 


Tr»» 


A  til,.".  I,.,  i;...  fary,  wli"SC  ucaui  i--  iv- . 
i  orted,  left  the  stage  when  she  herself 
V.  as  not  satisfied  with  her  voice.  As 
far  a«  the  public  was  concerned,  she 
I  ( ould  have  remained  in  opera  for  many 
I  years.   She  -was  her  only  adverse  critic. 
I  And  a.0  that  great  operg.tic  singer  Milka 
Ternina,  having  said  In  B^eton  that  she 
would  withdraw  from  the  stag*  as  soon 
I  as  her  voice  did  not  please  her,  left 
1  when  she  seemed  to  the  average  opera- 
to  be  at  the  height  of  her  power. 
Its    was  in  Vienna  recently,  and  heard 
;is  bv  Puccini  in  two  theatres— but 
Tosca,"  in  which  she  was  incom- 
ihle.) 

^Ik-s  Cary  (Mrs.  Raymond^  sang  at 
M  lirst  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
•W,  i.y  orchestra.  Oct.  23,  1881;  the  cele- 
f  alcd,  perhaps  too  familiar,  air  from 
(  luck's  "Orpheus"  and  an  air  from 
'  .ruch's  "Odysseus."  The  next  year  she 
iiarricd  and  left  the  stage. 

The  hi-story  of  opera  jUwunds  in  mel- 
mcholy  examples  of  singers  who  kept 
•pi\  singing  when  they  excited  pity,  not 
pplause.  Some  were  greedy  for  more 
money;  some  needed  money;  others 
couid  not  endure  the  thought  of  miss- 
'  ng  the  smell  of  the  opera  house,  the 
plaudits  and  the  wreaths.  To  them 
their  voices  were  as  fresh  as  when 
they  wer<  young.  .Sims  Reeves  sang 
until  he  was  an  old  man.  Santley  sings 
MOW  and  then.  Adeiina  Patti  was  fare- 
velling  ihe  dear  publi  -  long  after  she 


-d    -vith  Vi'r 


liifil  wiun  lie  was  al  m'  n>';,:i.i  ..i  ,i  - 
fame,  and  reappeared  only  once,  in 
November,  191S.  when  he  sang  in  aid 
of  the  Belgian  refugees.  English  and 
German  audiences  arc  faithful  to  their 
old  singers,  even  when  they  arc  prac- 
tically voiceless.  The  Germans  say, 
"Yes.  Herr  Muel!cr'.s  voice  is  not  what 
it  was:  he  sings  flat,  at  least  so  you 
.say— we  do  not  mind  little  things  like 
'hat;  he  is  such  an  intellectual  singer!" 
'  Italian,  French  ahd  American  audiences 
are  not  so  merciful. 

"Brahms  is  one  of  Dr.  Einstein's  fa- 
vorites." We  su.=  pected  it.  Something 
in  our  heart  told  us  it  would  be  so.  No 
<ioubt  Dr.  Einstein  finds  relativity  in 
the  music  ot  Johannes. 


As  liie  World  AVags: 
The  Herald  is  asked  by  Mr  ri,»,.,. 
,Z.  Browne  to  "throw  some  I  ght"^  '^  Vh. 
.treasons  whv  there  wen.  rtZ     •  '"^ 
'Hide.,  of  the  Ke'^luur.        ^  '^,.^1^ 
Should  have  attended  many  vears  al^o 
the  Cadets'  performance  of  "Mltad!- 

qEach^one  of  you  safe  as  a  babe  in  h 


A  GREAT  UNKNOWN 
As  tlje  World  Wags: 

.\s  I  am  not  afraid  of  music,  T  went 

f  other  night  to  Mme.  Hopekirk's  re- 
al, and  enjoyed  it.  Alas,  the  associa- 
lon  of  Ideas,  although  I  could  not  do 
iustice  to  the  subject  when  I  had  to 
submit  an  examination  paper  on 
Jevons's  "Logic,"  played  the  mischief 
with  me.  for  while  she  was  interpreting 
Sir.  Harrison's  "Worcestershire"  Suite, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  about  Worces- 
tershire sauce.  The  label  on  the  bottle 
informed  the  world  that  the  sauce  was 
prepared  from  a  recipe  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  English  nobleman.  Who  was 
this  nobleman'?  Was  his  name  ever  dis- 
closed? Is  the  recipe  to  be  found  in 
liuike's  "Peerage  and  Baronetage," 
"Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry."  or 
".Anecdotetj  of  the  Aristocracy"?  7\ot 
that  1  care  for  sauces,  as  1  have  reached 
an  age  when  my  stomach  must  be  con- 
sidered with  the  utmost  respect. 

Chestnut  Hill.     PELEUS  PERKINS. 

Your  nobleman,  Mr.  Perkins,  is  one  of 
the  great  unknown,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  Junius  and 
the  Man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson.— 
lOd. 


I'And  T 


"GERTIE  _  „  

AT  WILBUR  TOE ATR 

'OMies     Garter"     a      h  r.- 
-P;..   Mre  farc^'^pon^  a'  we^^'' 

^--^v -i^  -pijorurt;^^: 


1  one  of  you  safe  as  a  bab 
cot. 

If  only  there's  one  stii 
Sure 


lot   Mick  in  th. 

a  Mick  in  the  spot  where  the  fl-hf 
ing  IS  thick: 

of  his  lonesome,  he'll 


ng 
all 

hole  trick 
TmoN  he'll 
other  Mick: 
Boston 


do  the 

proceed  to  lick  some 
SHERWIN  L.  COOK. 
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PPorted   by  Lor 
Mackaye  and  tl 
active   and  w:d. 
carried  the 
with  accustomed 
fair  ■ 


Raker  and  Dororhv 
remainder   of  their 
awake 
tlirou,^ii 
dash.  A 
the  PC 
final 


company 


pie< 

.  ■■— "onjuicQ   snap  an 

i  YVETTE  RUGEL  IS 
B.F.  KEITH'S  STAf 

ilidTiol  occupy  the  sp 
iM    )  !    iMi..      ,!  at  Keith's,  but  she  cc 
;  tainly  occupied  tlie  spot  reserved  In  ti 
'j  hearts  of  the  audience  for  the  favor 
on  the  bill.    She  was  called  the  min 
ture  prima  donna  and  she  lived  up 
her  billing.    Siic  sang  songs  most  po 
pie   know,    and   ended   with   the  "O 
Swaneo  River  in  minor.    She  was 
heartily  applauded  she  had  to  make 
>i  speech. 

'J  But  she  wasn't  the  only  feature 
the  bill,  for  Brown  and  O'Doiinell  jok( 
and  danced  around  the  stage  in  an  oi 
p..,  terlaining  manner.  Neither  could  sin 
though  one  of  them  tried  hard.  The 
were  clever  dancers,  better  comcdiai 
and  best  ot  all  at  burlesquing  the  ]ir 
vious  aci.s. 

Lester,  the  ventriloquist,  did  seeming 
impossible  things  with  hia  voice.  Tl 
conversation  between  himself  and  li 
dummy  was  quite  real  and  highl 
amusing. 

The  show  was  closed  by  the  Parker, 
father  and  son,  in  a  gymnastic  act.  1 
was  a;;  neat  and  finished  an  act  a 
could  be  wished  for.  The  timing  an 
rhythm  of  their  hand-balancing  wa 
beautiful  to  watcli. 

"Doc"  Baker  made  some  fast  change 
in  his  review,  Polly  Walker  helped  hii 
by  looking  pretty  and  dancing  daintilj 
and  Hud  and  Jack  Pearson  danced  i 
duo  unusually  well. 

Jack  Daly  and  Hazel  Berlew  dance 
as  dizzily  as  would  be  expected  froi 
their  billing.  Jack  Ryan  and  Earl  Bron 
son  sang  songs.  Maud  MuUcr  and  E 
Stanley  provoked  much  amusemeni 
Maud  Muller's  quick  changes  from  th- 
ridiculoug  to  the  sublime  were  eftectiv* 
■Valerie  Bergere  in  a  skit  called  i'Th 
Moth"  showed  that  ■women  shouldn' 
leave  their  husbands  aiid  run  off  wltt 
other  men. 


^  PiA'MiU'rii 

Game,"  a  Irai-i  -c 
'  John  Galsworthy 
Boston. 


PHE.VTRE— "The  Skin 
om.edy  in  three  acts,  Ijy 
First  performance  in 


 GIna  Cirayxon 

air.'  Hil'lc'risV.V.'  V?*'^'".'"'  .^ll"" 

iWeUowi   Edwin  Morsi^ 

•Mr.  jiiVkman  •  ■.;;r'-"'  >'„  ^^'^''..'i' 

JjMrn.   Jackman  lalUun  Brennard 

Mrs.  Hlllcrlst  'Cynthia  Brook- 


....Arthur  Bowy.T 
. .  .  Herbert  1/omas 
N.  fl.  Clalr  Hales 

 laue  C.rey 

.Robertson  Bralne 
.  .  .  .  Elrnest  Cossart 

 Ashtoi)  Tonge 

. .  . Douslas  Garden 

 A.«;hton  Tonge 

Cynthia  Ijilahn 


All  Jokes  on  Harvey  sauce  for  En| 
roast  beef  are  barred. 


lish 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  El  well  jvas  murdered  in 
New  York  last  June.  It  is  reassuring 
to  read  that  efforts  are  now  made  to 
find  the  murderer;  that  "investigators 
are  on  the  trail  ot  the  slayer."  New 
Y'ork  has  "the  finest  police  service  in 
the  world." 


the 


EN  PASSANT 

(Chicago  Tribiinei 
.<!  rolled  a  pair  a  gay  young  Froshes 
In  two  pairs  of  high  galoshes 
All  unfastened  and  a-flapping  to 
breeze,  ^ 
V.  t  the  day  was  bright  and  sunny, 
.Xi'er  a  puddle  wet  or  runny. 
And  the  air  so  mild  a  bunny 
Wouldn't  sneeze.  ^ 

.Vow  the  chilly  March  wind  rankles, 
.\iid  the  Mud's  above  my  ankles. 
And  again  those  Froshes  stroll  at  per- 
fect ease. 
But  I  note  that  noW  they've  chosen 
Satin  pumps  and  silken  hosen, 
While  the  North  wind  stings  to  rose-n 
Their  bare  knees. 

M.VRGARET  NORRIS. 


WHY   NOT  INSTALL  AN  AIR-TIGHT 
STOVE  FOR  YOUR  FRIEND? 

A  Dorchester  reader  writes:  "If  a  per- 
son having  catarrh  continually  spits 
on  the  floor,  are  other  members  of  the 
family  likely  to  contract  diseases  from 
it?  If  so.  what  kind  would  be  the  re- 
sult and  what  should  be  done?  " 


CLEMENCEAU 

(Gi'orge  Meredith  in  18SH1 
He  is  the  one  prominent  political 
Frenchman  of  these  days  whom  I  re- 
spect and  esteem  mentally,  morally  and 
cordially:— a  Frenchman  and  more.  Of 
how  few  that  we  admire  can  we  say  it! 
Most  of  them,  noble  fellows  though 
they  are,  beat  about  as  hard  bound  in 
their  French  blood  as  an  inland  sea. 
Hugo,  for  example. 


LET  "BAIZE"  TELL 

B.  W.  writes:  "In  the  second  quar- 
ter (if  the  last  century  there  was  a  cab- 
inet-maker in  Boston  who  made  a  spe- 
cialty ot  mahogany  furniture,  secreta- 
ries, sideboards,  tables,  etc.  and  so  on. 
The  design  was  particularly  good.  1 
ha\e  known  his  name  and  forgotten  it. 
Do  you  suppose  'Baize'  would  know  it?j 
By  the  way,  would  not  this  be  an  ap-| 
piopriate  time  to  publish  something  dis-j 
tinctly  frivolous  on  the  text  of  "Here's 
a  health  to  King  Charles'?  I  enclose  aj 
paragraph  from  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  lives  on  the  Riviera," 


SOCIETY  NOTE 

"Cannes  and  Nice  are  full  of  aristo 
cralic  officers  of  the  crack  Petrograc 
regiments  of  the  Guards  who  are  glacJ 
to  wash  automobiles  for  10  fr.  a  day 
and  princesses  who  sell  newspapers  and 
keep  little  shops  of  all  kinds." 


'COME  TO  POPPER   FOR  TRIIMMED 
HATS" 

We  quote   from  a   display  advertise- 
ment.  Wives  and  daughters,  if  they  are 
respectful,  always  go  to  "Popper"  for 
ats,  especially  it  he  is  amiable;  hut 
les  "Popper"  urge  them  to  do  it? 


Dawkf*i 

Mr.  Hornblower  

Charles  ^ 

Chloe  

Rolf  

An  auctioneer  

A  country  soUcUor. . 
The  first  strameer.  . . 
Thp  spcond  stranger 

Anna  i  a  malil  i  

,.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  John  Gals- 
■!  worthy,  with  his  deep  sympathy  and 
'  understanding  of  human  nature,  w6uld 
•|  be  profoundly  moved  by  the  changes 
'  in  the  social  order  In  his  own  beloved 
England  during  the  last  several  years. 

He  has  long  been  interested  in  this 
subject;  it  crops  up  in  his  novels.  In 
"The  Skin  Game"  he  has  put  it  into 
dramatic  form. 

He  shows  two  families,  the  Hill  crisis jj' 
and  the  Hornblowers.  The  former  are 
the  typical  old-time  English  aristocrats 
—If  the  word  means  anything,  any  more. 
Their  fetish  is  family  pride;  love  of 
their  home.  The  Hornblowcrs  are  the 
nouveau  riche,  a  family  engaged 
making  money  out  of  potteiy  works. 
They  propose  certain  buiUliVS  Plans 
which,  If  carried  through,  will  rum  the 
Hillcrlst  estate:  the  Horrilblowers,  after 
buying  cottages  from  the  HiUcrists.  and 
giving  their  word  the  cottagers  will  not 
he  turned  out,  proceed  to  turn  them  out. 
Mr.-?.  Hillcrlst,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Hornblowers's  triumph,  digs  up  a  scan- 
dal in  the  latier  family,  which  con- 
cerns the  daughter-in-law  of  old  Horn- 
blower  Mrs.  Hillcrls-t  wins,  of  course. 
In  a  in.aterial  sense,  hut  she  brings 
young  Mrs.  Hoi-rtblower  to  attempted 
suicide;  neariy  ruins  her  young  hu.s- 
band.  and  proves  again  that  he  who 
touches  pitch  surely  defiles  himself. 

This  is  'I  very  interesting  play,  its 
central  theme  ha.T  enough  of  mystery, 
of  suspense,  to  make  it  very  entertalti- 
ing  It  is  not,  we  think,  Galsworthy  s 
greatest  play.  We  think  that  "Justice  ' 
and  "The  Pigeon,"  and  "Strife"  are  tiet- 
ter  plavs.  In  Galsworthy's  more  recent 
novels  he  has  shown  a  slight  tendency 
to  write  for  his  public.  Instead  of  -writ- 
Ing-as  he  did  In  his  earlier  books-from 
his  heart,  and  letting  his  public  come 
to  him.  I8  he  doing  this,  now.  in  his 
piava''  We  hope  not;  he  is  a  truly  great 
writer'  a  man  who.  marvellously  know- 
ing and  understanding  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart,  can  put  them  on  paper 
with  a  moving  and  beautiful  literary 

'  ^'n  ^is  however,  grossly  unfair  to  he 
ohliged  to  Judge  his  play  froin  last 
night's  performance.  The  present  com- 
pany is  a  fairiy  good  company,  under 
normal  conditions  it  might  give,  if  not 
an  inspired  performance,  one  that  would 
be  satisfying.  Before  such  an  audience 
as  that  which  gathered  last  night  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre,  even  this  was 
Impossible.  No  company  can  act  be- 
fore an  audience  that  laughs  when  there 
is  nothing  to  laugh  at;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  theatre  technique,  such  an 
'  audience  ruins  a  performance.  The 
actors,  in  rehearsing  a  play,  do  not 
plan  for  laughs  in  places  where  there 
should  be  none.  W^hen  an  audience 
giggles  and  bursts  out  Into  laughter  at 
serious  moments,  the  whole  tempo  of 
the  performance  Is  thrown  out;  the  ac- 
tors get  "rattled";  that  subtle  com- 
munication between  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence and  the  actors— which  every  actor 
knows— 13  lost;  the  performance  falls 
flat;  It  is  ruined. 
This  Is  what  happened  last  night.  So 
-  far  as  we  could  judge  under  the  condi- 
•  tions,  Mr.  Lomas,  as'  Mr.  Hornblower. 
gave   an    interesting  and   sincere  per-A 

formance.  Miss  Grey,  in  her  big  scene.-.^jj^l  ous  ^hanf^^  le' 
is  appealing  and  convincing;  at  other  |  Rimsky-Karsah 
times  she  is  a  little  too  conventionally 
melodramatic.  Miss  Brpoke,  as  Mrs. 
Hlllcrlst,  was  notably  good.  Mr.  Cos- 
sart. as  the  auctioneer,  did  the  be.st 
work  of  the  evening. 


In  Jordan  Hall  last  night  the  Ph: 
ha:-monic  choir  gave  its  second  conc<;| 
of  the  season.    The  chorister  boys 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  assisted 
the  interesting  program,  which  consl.|| 
0(1  of: 


Ulghwavman  The  riiilharmonK'  Cli 

Charles  Bennett.  KOlolt-t. 
\  iolin  Solo.  Fiuitusia  A-aussionatBj.v;y.l''"'^,'''" 
Tl,..  Urrl  HatU  CommaiAle.l.  .  .  .  .  .^V<tel»aj 

Sir  (lalahad  Tt\e  PlUlhannaiilc  On 

Charles  Beunelt,  aolol'st- 
Violin  Solos —  .     ,    „  ' 

ITvmn  to  the  Sun  Rimsky-Ivorsai 

Giioat  Dance  -Cecil  BhtM 

Xejtro  Si)irltunl  Arr.  by  Cameron  Wl^ 

Tamiboiirin  "O* 

M«s  Mary  Cooper. 
Barltoiw  Solo,   The  JIuletler  ot  Tarra- 
gona H*"' 

Mr.  Bennett. 

.Iul)llate,  Amen  ■.■■^■r 

The  philharmonic  Choir. 

"The   Highwayman"    as  written 
Alfred  Noyes  is  a  very  dramatic  bit 
literature,  but  last  night  the  Philh. 
monic  choir  allowed  the  musical  vers 
to    drag.     And    Mr.    Bennett,  thou 


a  li'-' 


of 


possessed    of    a    powerful,  voice, 
somewhat   uncertain   in   his  recitati 
Perhaps  had  he  memorized,  he  woi 
iiave  drawn  more  dramatic  posslbllit 
from  the  piece. 

In  Mendelssohn's  "The  Lord  Hi 
Commanded"  the  choir  achieved 
tempo  and  spirit  that  were  very  pie 
ing.  But  on  the  whole  they  showed 
best  advantage  in  the  "Sir  Galaht 
prize  song-  In  this  spirited  piece  tl 
.showed  a  power  ot  decisiveness  tl 
earned  much  applause.  The  soloist, 
Bennett,  found  the  field  most  suited 

him  in  Henrlon's  "The  Muletier  o£  I 
raKonp„"  and  several  encores, 
wa^  more  sympathetic  in  these  BOt 
tinged  with  a'  light  and  sentime* 
coloring. 

The  Violin  soloist.  Miss  Cooper,  cau 
the  varied  spirit  of  Vieuxtemps.  brl 
iPK  out  successfully  the  virility  of 
.illegro  and  the  playfulness  of  the  a 
But  de-jpite  her  excellent  t< 
7iiquo  and  feeling  she  allowed  the  pj 
I  technical  side  of  the  sattarella  to  al 

undue  prominence  to  itself. 
I    In  her  second  group  of  works  she 
s.!l(ss  fortunate.    We  wonder  what  c 
led   her  to  descend  f 
iov's  "Hymn  to  the  i 
,..  „   negro  .spiritual.    She  mis.sed 
spirit  of  the  former,  which  makes 
think  that  as  a  general  rule  youti 
;irlists  should  not  try  to  follow  in 
footsteps  of  Kreisler.    The  latter 
nUived  "The  Hymn  to  the  Sun'  so 
'luently  hereabouts  that  contpariso 
inevitable.  , 
jrhaps  one   of  the  mo-i  plea 
tures  of  the  program  i 
!:  :  t    ."jinfinc   of    the  C 


V 


hiirfh. 

■  .1  lUh,  s\j.'.  r  tone  to  the  soprano 
or  the  '"'ys  ^^"■^  '^"'^  ^'^'^^  iinreo- 
And    Mr.  Jail 
'liom  well. 
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I  Gorges  Miquelle,  'Cellist, 
and  Wife,  Renee,  Present 
Pleasing  Program 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

CforRcs  Mlquelle<  violoncellist,  and 
1  wife  nencH  Uoney-MiqucUo,  pianist, 
VP  an  ensemble  concert  last  nlgrht  In 
in(-rt  Hall.  Tho  program  was  as  fol- 
i-s:  Salnt-Saens,  Sonata  No.  1,  op.  82; 
ntock,  Celttic  poem  (first  tlma  In 
-ston);  Debussy.  Sonata;  Beethoven, 
iiata  op.  5.  No.  t. 

".ranville  Bantock.  who  visited  Bos- 
Jn  in  December.  as  the  musical 

*  rector  of  "A  Gaiety  Girl."  is  a  versa- 
'"'ii'lle  and  voluminous  composer.  Two  of 
\  larorii  ^  many  orcliestral  pieces  have  been 
p,ved  here  at  S5"mphony  concerts; 
rt  I  of  his  "Omar  Khayj  am"  was  per- 
rmed  at  a  Cecilia  Society  concert  In 
KlmpO;  h»  Is  also  known  by  songs  and 
d  part  songs.  Ho  Is  a  composer  of 
cceedin^  periods.  At  flrst  he  was  In- 
enced  by  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Tschal- 
wsky.  and  the  thought  of  Satin  In- 
Ired  him  to  -m-lte  a  symphonic  poem, 
om  1892  to  1900  he  was  all  for  the 
lent.  Conducting  an  opera  company 
the  East  made  him  more  Oriental 
his  muslo  than  ever.  Later  he  was 
Dved  to  write  muslo  in  Illustration  of 
inta,  Shelley.  Browning.  Dowson, 
ppho,  Meredith.  Swinburne,  Bcolesl- 
tes — the  list  Is  a  long  one. 
Shortly  before  the  war  he  became  In- 
rested  in  the  folk  music  of  the  Hebrl- 
s,  and  it  was  recently  said  that  in  th« 
sbrides  his  salvation  occurred.  Thar* 
the  "Hebrides"  .symphony  (1918), 
rjfttijtitch  was  at  one  time  announced  for 
rformance  here  this  season;  also  a 
« »ii  I  a  poem  on  the  Hebrides  tune,  "Th« 
niiii5ii  a-Reivers";  no  doubt  the  Celtic  sonata 
MS  i«i  lyed  last  night— a  new  edition  of  It 
•us  published  In  1613— belongs  to  Ban- 
ck's  latest  period. 

'The  Land  of  the  Ever  Young"  is  the 

itic  heaven,  lying  somewhere  to  the 
est  of  the  Hebrides.    A  white  barge 
rries  the  elect  to  the  isle,  where  they 
ould  be.  and  this  barge,  as  Kenneth 
acLeod  informs  one,  needs  no  wind, 
)  sail,  no  nidder.     "The  wish  of  the 
ute  that  guides  her  is  her  all  and  h«r 
all."  As  this  note  was  printed  on  the 
ogram,   it   is  reasonable   to  suppose 
it  Ban  lock's  music  Is  Intended  to  be 
ustrative;  If  not  realistic,  at  least  Imr 
essiontstlc.    There  is  little  In  Ban- 
tck's  poem  that  is  imaginative.   He  may 
'  may  not  introduce  Hebridean  folk 
Jines  as  thematic  material.    There  are 
T^oumful  strains  that  are  not  displeas- 
"sr,  but  no  one  reading  the  note  and 
aring  the  music  can  find  the  two  in 
n.ipathy.     There    are    passages  that 
\y  be  taken  as  a  portrayal  of  gentle 
jves.    But  what  is  the  meaning  of  th« 
any  bravura  pas.sages  in  the  form  of 
cadenza:   cf  the  florid,  gingerbread 
■namenlation  that  might  occur  in  any 
jiMiW  d-fashioned    "Souvenir  "de    Spa"  or 
■IPi  heme  and  Variations?    The  Poem  is 
BMkiJ  ^  (i^g   most  part  futile,  wearisome: 
rain  and  labor     Bantock  is  ver-satile 
■tiKfallnd  indefatigable.    Little  of  Ills  music* 
^^rd   in  Boston   has  spontaneity  ori 
""'^eauty. 

Perhaps  to  the  ears  of  the  young  ad- 
lirers  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  the 
jnata  of  Salnt-Saens  sounds  old-fash- 
ined.  .  It  was  written  in  1872,  but  It  is 
e.sher  than  Bantock's  music.  It  has, 
K-ity  and  elegance.  It  is  constructed 
ith  unerring  skill,  there  are  charming 
oments,  especially  in  the  first  two 
ovements.  Debussy's  sonata,  one  of 
\eral  written  when  he  was  suffering 
cm  the  cruel  disease  tl^at  killed  him, 
as  first  played  here  by  Mr.  Casals 
id  Miss  Deyo.  The  Debussy  of  the 
irller  works  written  before  he  began 
.  compose  in  the  manner  of  Debussy 
e  far  preferable. 

The  artists  did   full  Justice   to  the 
losen  words  in  the  matter  of  tonal 
lality.  phrasing  and  general  musical 
eling.     Mme.  Miquelle  proved  herself 
j,,i[j)u  excellent  pianist  In  ensemble.  Her 
ftnes!  11^'^°™*'''^*    in    Saint-Saens's  sonata 
jjloisifvas   especially   noteworthy.     Mr.  Ml' 
■t  siiilelBuelle  has  true  virtuoso  qualiUea. 
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o;iKo,  and  tho  nuirning  papers  arrive 
al  7  o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  A. 

In  Waucondn,  nfvertheless,  one 
has,  has  not  one.  tho  bee's  hum.  tho 
crow  of  the  cock,  the  note  of  lark 
and  linnet,  odors  of  plowed  field  and 
flowery  mead,  and  (he  movies?  Be- 
sides, the  "Hoost  Wauconda  Club" 
has  put  a  mt-lropolltan,  big  city  sign  i 
on  tho  outskirts,  reading:  "Have 
You  Purchased  Your  Necessary  Ice 
C!ream  Cones  While  In  Wauconda?" 


H.  A.  S.  writes:  "Should  Viot  N.  W. 
Printup.  manager  of  the  branch  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company  In 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  receive  passing  mention,  |j 
.It  least?" 


"THE  EXPLORERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  apologies  to  F.  C.  B.  It  was  in- 
deed a  saxophone  played  by  Knox  Wll- 
.son  in  "B.  L.  T.'s"  "The  Explorei^s."  I 
made  It  accordion  so  that  further  along 
I  could  say:  "Like  Wilson's  accordion, 
the  play  was  elongated  or  condensed 
It  the  whim  of  the  producer."  If  I  h.-id 
said  saxophone  I  don't  think  the  simile 
would  have  been  so  bright. 

But  I  think  P.  C.  B.  ts  mistaken  in 
callin;?  "The  Explorers"  "ill-fated." 
Mr.  Carle  returned  in  1901  to  America 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  play- 
ing a  minor  part  in  "The  Belle  of  \Bo- 
hemia."  "The  Explorar.s"  proved  good 
for  a  season  in  Chicago  and  on  the 
road:  although  toward  the  latter  part 
n( .  the  season  the  company  alternated 
"The  Explorers"  with  a  slightly  revised 
version  'of  "The  Burgomaster."  One 
number  from  "The  E.xplorers,"  - 
Madagascar  Maid,"  was  revived  ei; 
years  later  and  interpolated  in  "Mary  : 
Lamb." 

Someone  should  dig  up  a  vocal  score 
of  "The  Explorers"  (Wltrtiark  published 
it)  and  reprint  the  oast.  H.  C. 

Boston. 


Ml'  I  ,iiiimon,  liiairralle  i>i.;  unU  color 
\\  ere  In  her  performance  yesterday. 
The  costumes  for  her  varloufi  dances 
were  unusually  effective  and  appro- 
priate, particularly  that  of  her  "Dance 
Tzigane,"  \yhere  In  a  red  and  black 
dress  she  whirled  about  the  stage  with 
streaming  hair.  She  has  a  great  sense 
of  humor,  too,  as  witness  "The  Silly 
Doll  Tries  a  Greek  Dance."  In  this, 
she  wore  the  now  famous  Benda  mask 
of  the  silly  doll,  and  pranced  around 
the  stage  to  the  music  of  Schubert's 
"Moment  Muslcale,"  now  stumbling 
over  Imaginary  obstacles;  now  recover- 
ing her  balance  with  ludicrous'  effect. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  her  in  a 
long  program.  Alexander  Stelnert,  at 
the  piano,  was  her  sympathetic  ac- 
companist. 

Miss  Herford  gave  many  of  her  best 
liked  monologrues,  including  "The 
Matinee  Girl''  and  "An  English  Lady 
Packing  Her  Trunk."  She  Is,  as  al- 
ways, mistress  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment. Her  monologue,  "At  the 
Ten  Cent  Store,"  was  very  funny. 

Mrs.    de    Menocal,   accompanied  by 
Mrs.  NevU  Ford.  In  two  troups  of  songs 
by  Poldowsky,  Borodin,  Cesar  Franck  | 
and  TschalkowskI,  gave  much  pleasure  I 
by  her  singing.    A  large  and  apprecla-  [ 
tive   audience    enjoyed    the  entertain- 
ment. 
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As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  program  of  "The  Explorers," 
dated  week  of  Jan.  2,  1902,  the  part  of 
Alaizie  Fields  was  taken  by  Agnes  Paui. 

G.  E.  P. 


APPRECIATED  AT  LAST 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

■  I  have  always  believed  that  the  editor 
of  As  the  VVorl<i  Wag-s  is  a  man  of  high 
■Utainments  and  discriminating  tastes. 
My  belief  is  confirmed  by  his  note  anent 
old  Snugus  in  the  Monday  issue  of  The  [ 
Her.ild.    The  Maiden  Evening  News  de-  j, 

erves  a  sharper  reprimand  than  the 
lisnified  rebuke  that  note  contains,  and 
should  remember  the  old  adage  aboui 
stones  and  glass  houses.  •  - 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will'  live  to 
i.ave   your   desire    consummated;  that 

ou  will  journey  to  Saugus,  enjoy  her 
rural  beauties;  partake  of  the  pleasures 
of  her  hospitable  homes,  and  then  that 
your  facile  pen-  will  be  used  to  dis- 
ibuse  the  public  mind  of  the  reputation 
for  buffoonery  that  has  somehow  fast- 
ened on  that  much  maligned' village  and  ' 
Its  citizens.    SQOTT  I.  LITCHPEELD. 

Cliftoiidale. 


TO  B.  L.  T. 

(Read  at  a  memorial  service  to  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
at  the  Blackstone  Theatre,  Chicago,  Hun- 
day,  March  27.) 

id,  through  a  blurring  mist  of  tears, 
with  the  days  but  faster  flow, 
I,  libiile  I,  as  twenty  years 
Ago; 

When  with  your  gentle  hand  you  showed 
X  faltering  but  adoring  youth 
The  road— the  straight  and  shining  road 
Of  Truth.  V. 

With  you  ahead  as  loving  guide. 
To  light  the  road  for  me,  you  know— 
And  only^you— how  I  have  tried 
To  go.  ' 

Dark  now  the  way;  the  road  unfair, 
Where  now  the  guide  from  whom  lo 
learn 

The  Path?  .  .  .  O  Friend,  I  don't  know 

where 
To  turn! ' 

And  yet  you  left  the  path  so  true 
That  not  the  blindest  but  can  trace 
His  kinship  to  the  so-called  hu- 
Man  race. 

Sweet  friend,  to  whom  I  have  revealed 
The  heart  within  me  through  the  years, 
You  know  liow  poorly  I've  concealed 
My  tears. 

Light  is  my  threnody  and  crude; 
I  might  have  made  it  heavier,  were  it 
Not  that  I  knew  this  is  how  you'd 
Prefer  it. 

FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS. 


"<d;U)  iiumbcr.s  —  paaslonate.  a  fl  eeting,  i 
.'■■senti.'illy  lyrical— from  ono  of  the  two 
Kreatesl  boqits  in  English.  They  are 
selected  and  repeated  from  tho  Author- 
ized Vereion  (1613)  for  that  nchievemnt  ' 
in  ai  t  i.s,  like  so  much  else  that  is  per- 
durablo  in  art,  the  outcome  of  a  tradi- 
tion, begun  when  Tyndale  and  Cover- 
dale  made  the  great  body  of  Hebrew 
poetry  and  history  and  legend  an  Eng- 
Jlsli  book."  What  a  pity  that  Henley 
died  before  he  could  write  the  preface 
to  the  Bible  in  the  Tudor  Series  edited 
by  him! 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  has  much 
to  say  about  the  education  of  the  son 
wlio  never  has  been  born  unlo  him, 
would  put  his  young  Adolphus  through 
a  ligorous  course  of  the  Bible,  Swift, 

I  pfoe,  Fielding,  Cobbett  and  HazUtt, 
"(hen  I  think  he  would  be  well  fitted 
for  literary  work,  familiar  correspond- 
ence and  even  the  writing'  of  display 
advertisements." 


Mr.  James  A.  Stillman's  yacht  thai 
was  seen  and  admired  by  sojourners  at 
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-Miami  in  February  and  March  is  named 
Modesty."   Life  has  Its  Uttle  ironies 

A  MIS-DREAMEb  ROSALIND 

'N'ew  York  Trib-ane,  March  30) 
"Yet  what  we  are  chiefly  interested 
in  IS  tlie  assumption  put  forward  by 
>Ir.  Daly  that  acting  is  among  the 
abstract  and  disembodied  arts.  'They 
c  onfine  their  criticisms  to  his  acting  • 
-.•.ntes  Daiy.  cutting  off  with  a  sen- 
tence  all   fleshly  attributes  of  the 
art  of  acting.   In  reviewing  'A  Mid-  ' 
summer  Night's  Dream'   Mr.  Daly 
would  allow  the  critics  to  speak  of 
I         the  art  of  the  Rosalind,  of  her  voice 
j](VO«»|  of  her  intelligence,  -her  reputation 
her  technique,  but  not  of  her  legs."  ' 

ANOTHER  GOPHER  PRAIRIE? 

(Ohic-isro  Trtbune) 
Sir:    Wauconda  Is  a  quiet  village 
on  a  beautiful  lake.    The  minister 
run.v.tlie  picture  show.    The  barber 
lollies,  li^dentistry,  or  vice  versa 
^^hich  chalrw 


A   RAIUWAY  ANECDOTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  writer  is  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the    date    of    the    railroad  anecdote, 
"Commonwealth,"  by  Weston  Holme, 
published  some  years 'ago  in  the  New 
FJnglar.d  Magazine,  and  referred  to  in  a 
clipping  before  'ne  taken  from  As  the 
World  Wags.   I  have  recently  seen  pho- 
tographs   of    the    old-time    Boston  & 
Providence  locomotives,  Commcnwealth, 
Sharon,  Attlsboro  and  others,  and  would 
like  to   learn  something  of  their  his- 
tory.  New  England  towns  are  still  .full 
of    memories     of     the  named-engine 
period,    which    terminated    during   the  I 
eighties,  when  progress  and  expediency  I 
banished  sentiment,  but  is  it  not  a  pity  I 
that  siich  a  name  as  Old  Colony  should  | 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  historic  | 
South   Shore   railroad   which  traver.scs  Ji„ 
tiie  length  and  breadth  of  the  Land  of  l 
the   Pilgrims?    How  strangely   out  of ,/ 
place,  inapplicable  and   foreign   is  the  ^ 
present  nam.e  which   greets  the  trav-  ''^ 
eler,  jouiTiey  where  one  may  through  . 
southern  New  England: 

.Vs  the  Boston  &  Albany,  in  name  if 
not  in  fact,  has  been  happily  restored, 
may  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  histori- 
cally fitting  title  Old  Colon-'-  railroad 
rnay  yet  come  back  tp  its  own- in  the 
picturesque  and  memorable  region  from 
which  H  got  its  name  and  fame? 
Boston.  \       W.  A.  H. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    JOHN  W. 
BERRY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  allusion  the  other  day  to  the 
work  of  John  W.  Berry  (although  you 
said  Barry,  evidently  in  error)  In  -wrlthix 
Inaugurals  for  tho  mayors  of  Lynn  In 
old  times  brings  bad?:  a  lhappy  recolleo" 
tlon  of  his  Inimitable  humor.  One  night 
at  a  gathering  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
series  of  speakers,  each  to  learn  when 
called  upon,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  to  epeak.  When 
Berry  arose  the  presiding  officer  gava 
out  this  topic:  "The  iLand  of  the  Mid* 
night  Sun." 

Berry  started  off  toy  Saying  that  tM^ 
would  be  his  favorite  place  on  the  fac» 
of  the  earth,  since  he  understood  th« 
day.9  -were  six  months  long,  and  the 
nights  six  months  long  also.  The  pleas- 
ure of  saying  to  the  man  who  came  to 
collect  a  bill— "I  wlU  pay  you  the  day 
after  tomorrow"  woijld  be  very  great. 

I  also  knew  Edwin  W,  Ingalls,  w  hom 
you  also  mention,  well.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  took  up  newspaper 
work  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
Shoe  Retailer,  which  he  now  publishes. 
At  Poland  Spring  this  winter  somebody 
remarked: 

"When  E.  W.  Ingalls  and  Col.  Walter 
Emerson  have  an  hour's  talk  together, 
they  settle  more  questions  than  a  whole 
session  of  Congress— and,  I  believe,  settle 
therri  more  wisely."  PLURIBUS. 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


BARITONO  ROBUSTO 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tita  Ruffo,  the  sten- 
torian baritone,  will  leave  the  Chicago 
opera  company  to  join  the  singing  men 
and  women— this  includes  Miss  Farrar-^ 
of  the  Metropolitan.  Chicago  need  not 
ba  di.scon3olate.  On  a  calm  night  the 
celebrated  Sig.  Ruffo  can  undoulbtedly  be 
heard  in  the  streets  of  that  city  iwhen  he 
is  exerting  himself  in  a  heroic  role  on 
the  Metropolitan  stage. 


GOOD  READING  AT  HARVARD 

TH^  announcement  that  "men  who  con- 
centrate In  the  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages" at  Harvard  University,  must 
"show  on  examination  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  afid  12  plays  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  favoraibly  received— at 
least  outside  the  university.  Tho  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks:  "-^ny  one 
who  knows  college  freshnten  knows  that 
it  is  hardihood  to  assume  they  have  read 
much  of  anything.  .  .  .  Knowledge  of 
Meredith  and  Conrad  is  worth  50  tin1e^- 
as  mucii  for  dumer  parties  as  knowleds-? 
of  T.car'  and  'Eec'lif'sia.stcs.'  Ability  lo 
refer,  ort'-hand.  to  Bielin.^-'< \".  .Wallai'iii  ". 
and  lliy  elemental  slren.mli  of  I\tiia 
Hamsun  is  inconipara/bl^-  mure  valuable 


We  regi-et  to  say  that  a  leading-  mem-!:'? 
ber  of  the  Porphyry  Club— not  Mr.  Her-. 
Ulmer  Johnson,  we  hasten  to  say— was 
recently  described  aa  "a  general  futility 
man,," 

mVE  "ENTERT AInSnT  '  \ 
FOR  POLAND'S  RELIEF  ' 

An  entertainment   was  given  yester-  I 
day  afternoon  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  ; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  relief.  Miss 
Margaret  Severn  danced;  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford  gave  monologues  and  Mrs.  de 
Menocal  sang. 

Miss  Severn  yesterday  proved  anew 
that  she  is  a  remarkable  dancer.  She| 
has,  alyo,  no  small  talent  for  niiniiiig: 


if  :.  ou  are  to  be  a  teachei-,  lecturer,  or 
writer.  Tlie  advertisements  •which  show 
a  young  man  captivating  a  social  circle, 
business  acquaintance,  or  pretty  girl  by 
his  flow  of  culture  are  not  designed  to 
sell  the  Bible  or  sets  of  Sh.akospeare.  The 
i^'oung  man  would  be  shunned  as  a  bore 
if  he  resorted  to  these  topics." 

It  is  to  tie  regretted  that  "any  stand- 
art  version,  ancient  or  modern,"  of  the 
Bible  may  be  used.  The  wise  meh  admit 
in  the  announcement  tliat  the  King 
James  version  is  a  "great  monument" 
of  English  prose.  Wliy  not  insist  on  this 
version  in  preference  to  any  "revised" 
edition? 

Some  were  surprised  when  Henley  in- 
cluded son»e  "of  the  Psalms  and  long 
extracts  from  Exodus,  Samuel,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Tlie  Song  of 
Song's.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  Joel,  Amos,  Habakkuk — 53 
pages  in  all — in  his  admirably  selected 
anthoilogy  entitled  "English  Lyrics." 
Referring  to  these  extracts,  Henley 
sn   s  in  bia  preface,:   "Come  now  th.^ 


Kreisler  Assists  in  Concert  Given 
with  Artistic  Fervor 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  conductor,  assisted  by  Fritz 

iKrelsler,  gave  a  concert  laat  .nlglit  A 

jsyrophoniy  Hall.  The  program: 

IChemMm  Song,  Sergei  BfcJ^niai^^J.J^^jISf 
1    fundi  s:  O  iSacrum  Conrlflum,  Lodovlco  Groa* 

j  Vladaaa.  ^^^^^  ciplU  ^rahn^ 
I  Sonata  to  G  major.  BrauinB 

j"Hias  Sorrow-  Thy  Yorag  Daj^  aadwl. 

Tenor  eolo  t>y  W.  B.  Martm   21-^  , 
Love  SoSs.  Bratans ;  CaTaller  Soug,  81r  Cbartw 
VJUlers  Stamford. 

Harvand  OKso  Ollib.  -.^.^ 
OhUMoa  Louifl  XIH  et  PaTOie..-.~..<»5?e'g 

yf,rt^«^  ::.\v;:.7;'tori;^^inS« 

La  jiile'ai'chevenx  de JUn..^;;^^;  - .pebu"«« 
(Airrauged  Iby  Airtliar  Hlaitoaam.)^ 

IB.  GMtana  v  ••;  'ill' KJei»ie» 

Mr.  Kreislw.  __     .  . 

DVOTfkrYe  Watchers  andYe  HoUj  Oones. 
HarvTTd  Glee  CM1>. 

Mr  KrelBler  played  •with  his  ufiOM 
form'  and  brUliamcy  and  responded  to 
the  insatiate  demands  of  the  audience, 
which  filled  the  haiU  'Wtth  three  encor^ 
He  was  sympathetlcaily  aocompanled  b/ 
Carl  Lamson. 

The  Glee  Chib  saag  Wtto  OBa  ep»» 
and  artistic  fervor,  racetvtag  aa  fn*b™^ 
astlc  reception.  Mr.  Martlnfe  Wdo.  wttA 
the  entire  club  slngln*  the  accoinpanl- 
j  ment,  'was  partloularly  W*U  doao> 

Tlie  spirit  of  France  Is  still  magnn; 
cently  heroic.    The  French  govemmer 
I  has  invited  .'Mi-.  James  K.  Hackett  t 
play  Macbeth  in  a  Parisian  theatre. 


THE  CUTTING  FUMES  OF  LANDIS' 
,  FLAMING  BREATH. 

(Chicago  Tribune.) 
I      Sir:    "Commissioner  Landis.  how- 
•    ever,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  yester- 
day with  one  breath,"  says  the  W. 
1    G.  N.  Or.  in  other  words,  the  breath 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.     W.  S. 


A   SPANIARD'S  SOLUTION 

As  the  World  Wags : 

A  young  Bostonlan.  Dr.  Adolphe  Eisen- 
bouis,  sends  from  Spain  a  copy  of  a 
Madrid  newspaper.  El  Sol,  with  a  trans- 
lation of  a  leadir>?  article  headed  "La 
Cuestion  Social,"  hy  one  Julio  Camba. 
plainly  a  deep  thinker,  who  dlsc:isse.= 
matters  which '  may  be  of  interest  to 
•>our  constituency. 

"In  tho  class  .struggle  of  the  last  50 
years  it  has  occurred  to  no  one  to  think 
about  who  constitute  these  classes.  The  ' 
result  is  that  now  there  is  no  middle 
class;    only,    uniquely,    emplo-^'-rs    nr-  '"'""^ 

' •'as  an  e  . 
swepi  on  i.jniift^..-chs. — I^. 
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irker;  If  one  has  a  worker,  one  ta 
-.i.ployer.    But   I  believe  that  the 
.nfiislon  still  continues  and  that  this 
'nas  BirUKsle  Is  like  a  dance-hall  fracas 
the  lights  arc  put  out  and  the 
.!t  blows  are  Riven  to  the  most 
,  o  friends.    Al  the  end  of  a  strike 
■•  wallers   for  pxample.  a  strike  which 
vo  had  -n.-ouraged,  believlne  to  combat 
i,r  bourseois,  the  only  thlnfr  which  Is 
itarlv  seen  is  that  we  have  to  pay  10 
.  ntlmes  more  for  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
\s  workers,  we  may  have  gained  the 

•  atllp;  hut  aa  clients  of  the  cafe.  It  is 
Indubitable  that  we  have  lost.    And  in 

rdcr  to  determine  If,  In  taking  stock. 
v.»  are  left  ?ralners  or  losers.  It  should 
.■  determined  which  of  Uie  two  catego- 
ios  Is  the  more  important:  that  of 
llents  of  the  cafe  or  that  of  workers. 
1  should  dare  to  affii-m  that  the  cate- 
;oi-y  of  rllents  of  the  cafe  Is  the  more 
mportant. 

"For  me,  in  effect,  the  fundamental 
rror  of  the  class-Blruggle  is  In  classl- 
>ing   men   Into   those;   who  earn  and 

•iiOse  who  consume.  I  am  a  worker, 
liidoubtedly;  but.  besides,  1  am  a  buyer 
shoes,  of  neckties,  a  patron  of 
pectacles,  a  smoker,  an  habitue  of  the 
ifc,  etc..  and  if  as  ,a  worker  it  inter- 

-  its  ma  thut  saKirles  ri.'o,  much  more 
:  interests  me  that  they  fall.   The  im- 

i)ortance  of  what  is  eai-ned  is.  In  the 
nd.  detc-rmlncil  by  what  is  consumed. 

.Many   men   consume   more   than  they 

•  ,im.  Others  earn  nothing,  which 
.■monstiates  ithat  earning  is  not  In- 
ispensable    In    actual    conditions  of 

•^ociety:  but  everybody  consumes.  We 
should  form  s.vndicates  of  consumers; 
:l>e  syndicate  of  the  buyers  of  shoes, 
for  example;  of  lovers  ot  blue  scarves: 
r  friends  of  the  tart  Alcazar.  One 
rould  belong  to  30,  40,  50  syndicates. 
who.se  action  could  be  combined  many 
limes,  and  In  this  way.  perhaps,  the 
social  question  would  emerge  from  the 
h.orrlble,  obscure  melee  In  which  all 
humanity    finds   itself  entangled." 

As  the  Lord  Chancellor  In  "lolanthe" 
remarks,  "Ifs  a  nice  point.  I  don't 
.now  that  I  ever  thought  of  it  before." 

■Winchester         illKIAJI  LOWELL. 


YOU  SHOULD  VISIT  THE  PLACt 
"Simmons"  sends  us  a  clipping  from 
The  Boston  Herald  of  JIarch  30.  Under 
the  headlncr  '•Died"  is  an  advertise- 
ment describing  the  glories  of  Atlaiili  ■ 
City,  besinnlng  "A  Ilendezvous  of 
Fashion." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'died'?  Is  Atlan- 
tic City  classified  under  this  column  as 
a  result  of  Uie  18th  amendment?" 

Oh.  no.  for  the  advertisemeni  says 
farther  down:  "There's  everything  one 
could  wish  for":  Theatres,  golf,  rolliripr 
;  chairs,  the  famous  Board  Walk  and  the 
Gent's  Walk. 

ADD  "THEATRE   PESTS"  j 

(I,on-.liin  Dally  i;h roiil.  l'- >  \ 
An  amuMng  si-ene  that  called  forth  [ 
many    Riiiilc.-?    was    criaoted    ft  few 
nights  ago  in  the  stalls  of  a  West- 
end  theatre.    During  one  of  Ih'j  in- 
tervals a  young  lady.  wlii>  lolio%yr  l 
the  fashion  of  wearing  tlie  s<  anti< 
amount  of  back  to  the  bodice  of  her 
evening  dress,  untied  the  hc.irt  of  i 
big  chiffon  rose  that  decorated  the  : 
centre   of   her   long-handled  screen 
fan.  dlBplaj  ing  an  enormous  powder 
puff  sewn  on  to  the  fan. 

With  this  she  calmly  proceeded 
powder  her  shoulders  and  back  by 
the  simple  devise  of  etretchinsf  lb<- 
long  ellt  handle  over  one  should' i- 
and  then  the  other,  after  which  .sli. 
retied  the  petals  of  the  rose  int.> 
their  original  place,  and  contiimtH 
to  use  l>«r  novel  powder  puff  as  »i 
fan. 


THE  CHOIR  WILL  NOW  SING 

As  the  World  Wags; 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  It.  but,  per- 
liaps,  some  of  your  readers  haven't: 
Mary  had  a  little  skirt. 
"Twaa  cut  too  short  'by  half; 
Who  gives  a  damn 
For  Mary  s  lanit). 
^'hen  he  cm  see  her  calf? 


THE   BREECHES  BIBLE 

\.s  li.e  World  Wags; 

If  Mr.  Penis  McCarthy  had  ever  read  j 
in   old    Bible,   .a   family   heirloom  bO"! 
ytieathed  to  my  daughter,  he  would  be 
KtlU  moro  certain  that  Adam  and  Eve 
are  the  pnpcr  patron  saints  for  tailors.. 
This  Bible,   with  Apocrypha  and  Con-; 
cordance,  was  printed  by  the  Deputies 
lot  Christopher  BarUer  at  London  in  1599, 
I  four  years  before  Queen  Elizabeth  died. 
'  It  is  bound  together  with  a  "Booke  of 
'  Common    Prayer    and    a    Psalter  or 
Psalmes  of  Dauld.  Imprinted  at  London 
by    Robert    B.'vrker,    Printer    to  the 
Qtieenes  most  excellent  Majestie.  Anno 
1060."  There  are  also.  In  this  same  vol- 
ume, many  hymns  and  psalnjs  for  which 
the  music  of  the  air  is  given,  and  an 
"Almanaclte"  for  finding  all  the  Moly 
Days    and    the   appointed    lessons  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  from  1597  to  1641. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  in- 
ftead  of  the  usual  reading  of  the  seventh 
verso,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mc<'arthy,  this 
verse  reads  as  follows;  "Then  the  eyes 
of  both  were  opened,  and  they  knewe 
t  '.ia.t  they  were  naked,  and  they  aewoo 
ilgge  tree  leaues  together  and  made 
ihemselues  breeches." 

A  Bible  containing  this  verse  so  trans- 
lated !■  called  a  "Breeches  Bible."  Per- 
haps a  tailor  was  one  of  the  transla- 
lora.  MARION  STREETER. 

BrookUne. 


"STATE'S  EVIDENCE" 

Aa  the  World  Wags; 

Waiving  all  opinion  of  the  "pros  and 
cons"  in  the  confidential  discussion  of 
the  United   States  delegation  at  Ver- 
sailles.   Is   not   Mr.    Lanslnjr's  position 
something  like  this?   Having  been  will- 
ing  to   be   "partlceps  ^  criminls"    in  a 
course   which   he  says  he   thought  .it 
"■the  time  to  be  vicious,  because  It  was 
1 10    be    apparently    a    successful  one; 
I  when  It  proved  a  failure  he  turns  In 
(".state's  evidence"  and  betrays  a  col- 
league. THE  OLD  'UN. 
Boston. 


L.  R.  Pv.  calls  our  attention  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Peck  and  .lennings'  ".lazz  Ba- 
bies" company,  which  played  at  the 
Howard  .\thonaeum  the  week  of  Feb. 
28.  ".''ho  was  a  pupil  of  Maurel  in 
Paris  and  created  a  part  in  one  of  Puc- 
cini's operas,  ."he  sang  In  most  of  the 
opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America. 
Including  the  Boston  Opera  House.  From 
[ja.  Scala  to  the  Old  Howard!  Chief 
Caupolkan  took  the  upward  journey 
from  Waldron's  Casino  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  Life  has  its  little 
Ironies." 

Yet  the  Howard  Athenaeum  was  once 
the  home  of  grand   opera,   from  1S47. 
sv'-o'i         H  '.ana  Opera  Company  first 
ion  with  the  Italian  mas- 
al  period. 


21ST  CONCERT 


fey  PHILIP  HALE 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  .symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
.us  follows:  Schubert,  "Tragic"  Sym- 
phony. No.  4;  Fcote,  Suite  in  E  major' 
for  strings;  Saint-Saens,  Violoncello 
concerto  No.  1  (Mr.  Schroeder,  violon- 
cellist); Vassilenko.  Epic  Poem  for 
Orchestra,  op.  i  (first  time  in  Boston) 

The  Andante  from  Schubert's  "Tragic 
Symphony  was  for  some  years  a  favor- 
ite piece  in  Boston.  Theodore  Thomas 
brought  it  here  in  ISTl  and  it  was  played 
three  times  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
symphony  Orchestra  within  four  years. 
The  symphony  was  composed  in  1S16,  but 
the  whole  of  it  was  not  heard  in  public 
until  George  Grove  brought  a  manu- 
script copy  of  It  from  Vienna  for  per- 
formance at  the  Crystal  Palace  early 
In  im  Yesterday  the  vhole  of  the 
symphony  was  played  for  the  fir.st  t.me 
in  Boston,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 

^  wif  U-  worth  while  to  exhume  this 
svmphony?  To  modern  ears  there 
little  that  Is  "tragic"  m  the  wc 
ex  ept  in  the  Introduction;  otherwise  the 
music  is  rather  amiable;  the  An<«nte  s 
Tmnkly  sentimental.  The  symphony  Is 
'  hieflv  valuable  for  its  showing  a  step  n 
the  development  of  the  coniposer.  Onb 
in  the  Introduction  does  he  strike  aii 
;ndividu.al  note.  The  other  movements 
are  hardly  Schubertian  except  pe^rhaps 
fh^  mS.  He  had  not  yet  caught  t.he 
i  .secret  of  surprising  yet  ^-PParently  m- 
evitable  modulations;  the  nnusio  Is  free 
from  the  peculiar  and  characte"stK 
'  melancholy,  nor  Is  there  f  ^'f^^ 

spontaneity  of  the  great  "^'"f f^^*/^'!^ 
after  vears.  Schubert  was  only  19  years 
.  Old  whtr  he  wrote  this  ^vmPhony, 
which  was  beautifully  Pl^J'^^J  ""^^^^ 
predated  the  performance  even  when 
the  music  seemed  commonplace. 

Mr.  Monteux  is  to  be  thanked  for 
vlving  Mr.  Foote's  Suite.  The  reveal 
'  waT^ore  than  a  compliment  to  a  Bos- 
Cmusfcial,;  the  Pleasure  In  hearing 
thA  music  was  more  than  parochial 
prfde"n  the^ccess  of  a  Je'lo-"  t°;^"f " 
man  This  Suite  would  toe  h«ard  ^^^l^ 
•  „it,r-  Tint  merely  because  It  Is  iT* 

In  anr  city,  not  gklltully 
an  American,  ^he  Preiuoe- 
constnact^,  i«  ^"^^^glf  meloS 
and  romantic,  <-harmmBiy  Ke«?ond 
throughout.  Then  comes  the  s^ond 
movement.  Pizzicato,  with  ^ 
episode,  now  f^rri^c^islv 


.pi^f,  J    ,  ,    y  worK  oi  Tire  com- 

poser  who  was  born  in  1872.  is  middle- 
class 'ocrman  rather  than  Russian.  As 
far  as  it  is  concerned,  VasBilenko  s 
name  might  be  Mueller  and  Chemnitz 
or  Ei-sleben  his  dwelling  place. 

Mr   Shroeder  must  have  \een  ^eatly 
pleased    deeply  affected  by  the  whole- 
souled  'tribute  paid  him  by  audience, 
conductor  and  orchestra  after  his  per- 
formance   of    Saint-Saens's  concerto, 
which  stlU  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
literature     of     the     violoncello.  Mr. 
Schroeder  joined  the  orchestra  in  1891. 
He  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  vio- 
loncellist since  1?75.     During  all  those,! 
years  he  has  served  his  art  faihtfully,' 
and  honor.ably     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say    that'while  his  excellent  quali :  ■  ■ 
have  been  appreciated  in  cities  of  ti,  ; 
country  and  of  Europe,  he  is  here  p.  .  i 
liariy  at  home;  he  is  a  Boston  institu- 
tion     Young   in   heart,   receptive,  not, 
Hi-tiirbed  or  perplexed  by  changing  nn. 
nrvel  forms  of  musical  expression, 
1  Is  still  in  the  stage  of  artistic  maturity. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
comprises  Vaughn' Williams  s    London  I 
symphony;  Arthur  Shepherd's  Fantasy 
I  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Gebhard, 
pianist),    and   Tschalkowsky's   "Romeo  | 
and  Juliet"  overture-fantasia. 

CONCERT  BY  FABRIZIO  ii 
IS  WELL  ATTENDED 

Caimine  Fabrizio,  violinist,  assisted 
by  Alfred  de  Voto,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Tlie 
program  was  as  follows:  Handel,  Sonata 
In  D  major;  Bach,  Praeludium  in  E 
major  and  Gavotte  in  E  major;  Chaus- 
son,  Poeme;  Giando.s-,  Spanish  Dance; 
Co'iperin-Kreislcr.  .^ubade  Provencale; 
Chabrier-Loefflcr.  Scherzo  Valse;  Ysaye. 
Reve  d'Enfant;  Sarasate,  Zapaieado. 

In  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather 
and  a  musical  counter  attraction,  there 
was  a  large  audience  which  evidently 
was  greatly  pleased.  Mr.  Fabrizio  was 
recalled  after  each  group  of  selections. 
He  is  a  violinist  of  sound  qualities  and 
serious  aims.  Furthermore,  he  has  mu- 
sical feolins  and  understanding.  In  the 
first  Allegro  in  Handel's  Sonata  the 
rhythm  was  at  times  unsteady,  and 
there  was  a  tendene.v  to  hasten  the  pace 
unduly.  There  were  fine  emotional 
moments  in  the  performance  of  Chaus- 
son's  "Poeme." 


We  h;i'.  lA--'  •  "<■'  ■ 
thougii  it  was  wet,  we  <lni  not  Ijki.  ii. 
Wild  horses  could  not  drag  us  to  the 
drinking  of  "prohibition  champagne"; 
yet  Mrs.  Howland  apparently  drank  It 
"around  the  world  and  has  returned, 
able  to  s-peak,  so  that  llic  beverage  is 
not  necessarily  lethal. 

,  THAT  PUZZLE 

I  .A.S  the  World  Wags: 
I    It  doesn't  need  a  "bright-eyed  boy"  to 
;  solve  the  problem  from  a  I^ondon  jour- 
nal in  your  column  of  March  1?. 

A  and  B  each  ride  at  10  miles  an  hour 
rate.  The  di.=  tance  between  them  is  20' 
miles.  They  therefore  will  meet  at  the 
middle  point  and  will  have  ridden  just 
an  hour.  Tlic  fly  flies  lo  mile^'  £(n  hoi»r. 
An  hour  will  have  elapsed  when  the 
riders  meet;  therefore  the  tly  will  have 
tlown  l.j  miles.  The  fact  that,  he  shuttles 
had!  ■  and  forth  makes  no  differenct 
about  the  distance  iie  goes.  He  has  tc 
make  quick  turns,  and  his  distance  each 
way  quickly  reaches  the  vanishing, 
point.  In  an  hour  he  meets  A  and  B  at 
the  same  moment.  Presiunably  he  lightfr 
then  on  both  their  noses  at  once! 
Boston.  AN  OLl>  BOY, 


episode,  now  -wisiiui.  "'^"'^'~~\.,']y 

^r^'tt^?r^/^;^o^3 

berr;rnr,^u^s^.^ap^^^^^^ 

l^^.  Foote's  Pizzicato  P--ades  onej^^^^ 

-r^th:^^-^«SJ|nt 

r' F^\r  wa.f  oS^- 

U    Th? Finale  is  a  fugue,  not  too  scho 

Ltic;  not  too  •o"^^^^^"  "^com- 
that  holds  the  attention  while  it  com 

"^^ssireX'of    MOSCOW    supplied  no 

is  that  it  pictures  hard  and  desperate 
'T-Minsr     The   musical  ideas   are  not 

.i^nLing.  ..^  .-,-,,.„••  >        i  ;  heavy. 


Miss    Horniman's    Repertory  Iheatie, 
Manchester.  Eng.,  is  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  report,  as  a  cinema  house^  j 
It  is  proposed  by  some  in  Pans  to  turn 
the  famous  opera  house  inlo  a  theatre 
for  films.    And  now  the  noble  Ro"^^"^ 
are  perturbed  because  there  's  a  P  an 
to  give  .shows  In  the  j"*"'' 
Coliseum,  The  dispersal  of  Miss  Horni- 
man's company  is  to  be  regretted;  one 
can   understand   tlie  opposition  to  tne 
"desecration"  of  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
but  whv  should  any  Roman  object  to 
shows  in  the  Coliseum,  which  was  biint 
for  shows  and  has  already  seen  specta-  . 
cles  far  surpassing  those  invented  by 
Reinhardt  or  Fokine?  Operas  and  pla>- 
have  often  been  performed  on  the  oi. 
Roman  arenas  at  Orange  and  Beziei- 
The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  has  seen 
operas  it  not  plays  in  recent  ^•ea^s. 

What   th.atre  is  more   lilting  for  a 
grand  historical  pageant  or  a  film  play 
bowing  Rome  in  its  glory  and  its  deca- 
dence than  the  Coliseum,  which  would 
i  jiii   about   Tj,O0<j  speetator.s   and  ^thus 
ival  the  Yale  bowl  of  bowlt  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  v.?   The  ancient  shows  pomp- 
uslv  described  by  Gibbon  could  not  be 
wholly  duplicated,  for  the  censor  might 
oblecl  to  gladitorial  combats  to  a  finish; 
nut  there  could  lie  a  brave  endeavor 
'  In  c^ise  of  certain  film  plays,  the  old 
;name    of    the    M    ddors,  -'vomilona. 
would  be  singularly  appropriate. 

,  BEN  JONSON  A  LA  MODE 

(New  York  Kvening  TWU  i 
Drink  to  me  only  with  your  brew, 

.\nd  I  will  pledge  with  mine. 
Put  raisins  in  the  Apple- Ju 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  drinks  in  other  days  we  knew, 

Volsteadfastly  decline. 
But  might  I  have  a  barrel  from  you, 

I'd  not  exchange  for  mine. 

I  I  sent  thee  late  a  cake  of  yeast 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 
'  As  giving  it  a  hope  to  be 
In  vour  next  recipe. 
But  thou  thereof  didst  only  breathe, 

And  swore  it  smeiled  divine. 
Drink  to  me  only  with  your  Ryes, 
And  I'll  drink  back  with  mine. 

\V.  M.  G. 


A   DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY 

As  the  World  i^'ags: 

Admiral  Sims,  beloved  of  hyphenates 
told  a  story   the  other  d^'  which 
thought  was  pretty  good,  so  I  repeate<  | 
it  to  my  fanii'y.  which,  be  It  known,  h 
two  in  number  and  feminine  in  sex.  I 
is  a  war  story.  A  badly  wounded  Scotcl 
soldier  was  brought  into  the  hospita 
and  placed  in  a  ward  with  a  number  o  | 
other  injured  soldiers.    The  surgeon  oi 
duty  examined  him,  found  his  case  en 
tirely  hopeless,  and  so  reported  to  th. 
surgeon-in-chitf.    The  latter  waited  oi 
the    Scotchman     and     said:  "Sand^ 
you're  a  pretty  sick  man.    If  there  il 
anything  .\ou   want,   tell   me  and  ypij 
shall   have   It."'    Sandy   thereupon  exj 
pressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  pipes,  atii' 
three   brawny   p'pers  were  brought  ii 
and  played  earnestly  and  cnergeticall, 
for  three  hours  in  that  Xvard. 

Next   morning  tlie  chief  .said  to  hi 
subordinate,  "l  suppose  Sandy  is  dead. 
"No,  indeed."  replied  the  sub.  "Sand] 
'  is  fine,  but  all  the  others  are  dead." 

I  repeal,   it  is  a  good  story,  and 
looked   for  due  appreciation   from  m 
female  auditors,  but  it  was  not  to  b< 
The  larger  female,  who  is  the  mothe] 
of  the   smaller  female,  said  it  was 
long  story  and  she  had  not  followed  il 
the  smaller  female  wanted  further  'irl 
-  formation  as  to  what  had  killed  the  unl 
fortunate    soldiers.     Tliere    have  beel 
'"tongues  of  slander  about  feminine  apj 
preciation  of  humor.    I  will  not  be  onj 
i  of  them,  but  I  won't^tell  anymore  funn?l 
( stories  to  females.  G.  S. 

1  Boston. 


;  POETIC  LICENSE 

,  .\s  the  'VV'orld  Wags: 

j  We  can  forgive  the  earlier  poets  fcjl 
■i  liberties  they  took  with  Pilgrlill 
ji-y.  for  "the  stern  and  rock-bounti 
,  oasl"  and  I  lie  "lowing  Icine"  and  twl 
romance  of  Mylcs  Standiyh,  but  in  thesl 
days  why  should  one.  as  does  Mr.  StevI 
engon  in  the  poem  recently  published  if 
The  Herald,  talk  about  "Houses  fasil-l 
ioned  ot  tree  and  stone"  and  of  the  Pil 
griiTis  sending  Samoset  "to  Monhegail 
to  lay  them  (the  gifts  which  he  carriecl 
before  the  King"?  I 

'  Massa-soit  did  not  come  from  or  llvl 
at  Monhegan.  Samoset  did.  but  Massill 
•soil  lived  near  the  Plymouth  settlemenil 
As  for  stone  in  the  early  crude  huts,  whl 
but  Mr.  Stevenson  has  heard  of  its  us^l 
Brookline. 


AND   THIS   CRITIC'S   NAME  IS 
BRIGHT! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  ot  Walter  Hampden  s  "Mac- 
l.f  fa  "  the  critic  of  the  Detroit  News  had 
this  to  say:  'There  are  a  lot  of  police 
reporters  who  can  dive  into  a  trime 
wave  1921  model,  and  emerge  with  a 
belter  story  than  that  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shakespeare."  ^^r,^- 
Boston.        '     SHERWIN  L.  COOV 


we  have  received  a  card  i"]''  u^ 
a   meeting   in    Kingsley   Hall  next 
Wednesday  evening.    The  question  for 
discussion    will    be:    "Why    and  How 
Should  ProhibiUon  Be  Enforced? 


TOE  POETRY 

(Vrom  tUe  Cliioflgo  Tribime.)  . 

Sir:  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  thejjl 
used  this  to  attract  'em  to  an  exhl-i| 
bition  of  the  dance.  It  is  from  thEl 
Pittsburgh  Post.  Percy  and  Ruthl 
mav  like  it:  T 

••Jjada  last  night  at  Carnegie  HalJ] 
was  choreographic  art  in  ita.apothe* 
osis.  With  a  torso  ot  undulating 
ciiarm,  arms  that  were  music  anol 
toes  that  were  poetry,  she  ot  all  the! 
dancers  stimulated  us  most;  sh«l 
was  crescendo  and  pianissimo,  sh*| 
was  exotic  and  ethereal,  she  was-l 
simply  Lada— and  that  means  freeil 
dom  from  the  gymnastic  and  thel 
acrobatic.    Had    she   been   a  falrj| 

from  Andersen's  Tales  " 

G.  B.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  father's  preventive  against  .Il 
piai'v  foes  consisted  in  having  printJ 
at  the  bottom  of  his  book  plates  ti 
following  quotation  from  Sir  WaJf 
Scott:  , 

".\nd  plense  return  it!  For  I  find  thfl 
although  most  of  my  friends  are  po| 
mathematicians,    they    are  nearly 
iood  bookkeepers,"  W,  S. 

GALLI-CURCI  GIVES 

FAREWELL  CONCERl 

Is  Assisted  by  Flutist  Berenguer '.ill 
Closing  Season  Here 

At  Symphony  Hall  last  night  Mm.l 
Amflita  Calli-'-uiT'  v.^-.xh-  I^.-r  last  al 
pen.  an- e  for  ih.-  ,  ' •■•'••5 


ooy  ■  ;j 

i«  hoar 
m  i!  3) 

h  jijuti 

Hi  k'K. 
il!  h«ft 
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'iicr  Samuels,  accompanliit.  The  pro- 
111  was  as  follows:  IVamour  de  moi 
leenlh    century    Kronch):  Moiart. 
■1  »o  plu.  "Figfiro";  Bellini.  Come  p<'r 
■  «ereno,'  "Sonnamhula";  Bishop.  "I.o, 
iTf    the    GpiuIp    I^rk"    (with  flute; 
assanet,       "Crcpuscle"  (Twilight): 
I'libes,    Bolero;    Grieg-.    •'Chanson  do 
ilvejK":  Auber,  Bourbonnalse.  "Manon 
^'cnut■';  .Samuels.  "Garden  Thoughts." 
Id    "When   Chlorls   Sleeps";  Novello, 
"he      Little      Damozel";     Meyerbeei . 
ladow    Song    from    "Dinorah"  (with 

IW). 

Mme.  Oalli-Curcl  added  many  encoref, 
imnK  them  being  "Clavelitos."  "Sweet 
d  I.owf  "Annie  Laurie."  "I  Cannot 
the  Old  Songf,"  "Swing  Low.  Sweet 
lariot"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home."  Tho  • 

ores  were  really  the  feature  of  tho 

iilnp-. 

lie    main    program    merely  proved 
't  we  alread.v  know:  that  Mme.  Qal- 
•'iini    is   a   capable   vocal  (O'mnast. 
•  h   an   unfortunate  tendency  toward 
'ins:   the  encores  showed  that  she 
I  artist  no  less  able  to  sing  quiet, 
le  melodies  which  depend  on  theii' 
II    interest    for   their   charm.  ,Sho 
content  to  sing  them  without  ex- 
pire ornamentation. 
Ir.  r.orenguer.  in  addition  to  his  two 
i'ligatos.  performed  the  following  very 
'  ptably:  Gaubert,  Soir  sur  la  plaine; 
Hiels.    "Autumn    L,eaves  A-whlrl." 
Samuels  made  an  excellent  acconi- 
st.     Hi.s  songs,  while  attractive  at 
hearing,  arc  perhaps  a  little  swecl 
-•ood  wearing. 


ni.    Ill   ln»i.><liMl  .Ml  ))la.\liiK  till  Ihi'  end. 

■   ough  fear  li-.«l   Legrand  would  cause 

i  in  to  bo  forgotten.  The  atory  that 
'  i.'.-'liiird'*  death  w.-ia  due  to  an  ac<-ldent 
I  used  by  a  trap  out  of  order  Is  only  a 

.  urnd.  It  was  about  LS46  that  Charles 
i.  l  iirau,   apprenticed    as   a   boy    of  9 

e;  rs  to  a  Jeweler,  1,-iter  a  painter  on 
1  ircelaln,  told  his  father  he  wished  to 
.  Iter  the  Paris  Conservator>-  th.at  he 
I  11,'lit  become  a  tragedian.  The  father 
1  ointed  out  the  dangera  of  the  profes- 
■  on.  but  the  young  man  Insisted  and 
.  -iiered  the  cla-ss  of  the  famous  Sam- 
;  im.  "Charles's  face  w:is  comic  :  the 
-  .lice  w.-is  not  ver>-  good."  Toward  the 
e  ld    of   1S46   he   began   to   play  small 

.11  ts  at  the  Kunambules.  but  it  was 
i;.)t  until  Oct.  6,  184  7,  a  ye.ar  and  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
tl  .It  Charles  appeareil  as  Pierrot  at  the 
'"iinambuleB  In  "I>es  Trols  Planetes." 
.  tier  that  appearance  he  received  from 
t'li-  greedy,  stingy  manager  the  salary  of 
fr.incs  a  week.  Charles  was  a  hand- 
tome  fellow.  In  the  fifties,  Rosine  Stoltz, 
il  fMmous  singer  at  the  opera,  fell  wildly 
i.i  love  with  him.  She  gave  the  director 
oi'  the  Dolassements  Comlques  110.000 
f.ancs  In  1855,  of  which  30,000  francs 
vere  for  the  renovation  and  embellish- 
irent  of  that  the.atre.  Cha'Ies  was  en- 
paged  ae  actor  and  stage  manager  for 
t  ight  years  at  a  yearly  salary  of  8000 
li-ancs.     Rosine  was  then  43;  C^iarles 


I'     laet.   to  til.    pnip.  r        .  .  iiipfie  rii 
till   plot  the  relatlon.ship  Wiui  (\sseiilial. 
lieojiuse  Later  on   when   the  old  squire 
died  .\lgernon  Inherited  the  estates,  and 
con.iequently   all   but  succeeded    In  hir. 
design  tf)  m.ike  Ithoda  his  wife.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Phllllpson  has  different  vlewn 
on  the  subject,  and  In  the  play  Kdwani  . 
Ii.a.*)  become  the  squire's  son.  while  A'-  | 
gerncri  Is  .so  imltnporfant  that  his  par-  i 
"■ntage  l.s  not  dl.scusscd.  and  It  Is  mere-  , 
ly  explained  th:>l  be  Is  I'Mward  s  cousin.  I 
It  is  difficult  to  .see  why  the  change  has  i 
'"■en   made.    It  does  not  improve  the 
play  from  a  dr.im.i.ttc  standpoint.  {<.n(l  j 
.•-■urely,  In  a  case  like  'his.  the  opinion  i 
'if  (ieorge  Meredith  should  have  oeen  ' 
.'inal. 

Hut  llhod.a  Fleming  does  not  make  a 
good  play,  perhap*  becau.se  In  the  novel 
Dahlia  Is  the  more  Interesting  char- 
acter, and  In  the  play  the  author  has 
tried  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  between 
the  two  sisters.  The  result  Is  that  ho 
has  his  hands  too  full,  to  develop  any 
of  his  characters  clearly.  Dahlia  is  not 
seen  until  after  she  has  discovered  that 
Kdward  has  led  her  astray,  and  with 
Khoda  there  Is  little  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding the  pa.ssionate  desire  to 
save  her  sister's  good  name,  even  to 
the  point  of  m.iklng  a  loveless  mar- 
riage, which,  by  the  way.  Is  being  dis- 
cussed in  xthe  play  .at  a  much  earlier 
point  than  in  the  novel.  Of  Peggy 
Lovell.  and  the  important  part  sl?e  plays 
in  the  development  of  the  plot,  one 
-Sees  nothing  and  hears  but  a  stray  re- 
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C.1 


WHS  27.    Affairs  at  the  theatre  did  no 

pro.>iper.    Charles  went  touring  with  hii,      - 

„                 „  uTioo  r.«K„  Sedgett.  the   husband  of   the  loveless 

own  company.  He  married  a  Miss  '^ot>y{^^^"_,^^^  .  

one  of  a  family  of  comedians 
In  1S12.  it  wa.s  said  In  print  that  r^'Oi^^.^ 

as  the  man  who  would  .scour  London 


1  marriage,  appear  on  the  stage.  The 
.villainies  of  Algernon  are  lightly  passed 


W.i.s  it  malice  or  dander?  It  the  story) 
was  true,  the  Pierrot  was  Debureau,  thel 


for  weeks  on  end  In  order  to  find  the 
sister  of  the  woman  he  hopes  to  make 


" i /el.urau."  a  comedy  l>y  t^achji  Cuitry, 
!•  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  .''ons,  New 
York  and  lyindon.    The  Engli.sh  version 
Is  by  Oran\ille  Barker,  who  contributes  I 
a  preparatory  note.    He  says  it  was  his 
business  "to  provide  for  English  .speak- 
ing actor.s,  as  nearly  as  irlght  be,  par 
allel  opportunities  to  thcsc  the  French 
<  had  enjoyed  in  the  production  of  the 
play."    No  theory  of  dramatic  transla 
tion  was  brought  into  qviestion.  "Guitry's 
meaning  has.  it  is  hope«I,  been  stuck  to 
detail    by    detail.     But    where   it  has 
seemed  that  only  a  paraphrase  could 
avoid  the  appearance  of  laboring  it.  (a 
?in  th.at  hf  never  commits)  the  English 
.ioes  sometimes  travel  -vide  of  the  lit 
eral  mark."    Mr.   Barker  sulds  that 
play  In  any  rase  must  not  be  judged  by 
""'*3   'he  printed  pa,ge-"where  it  lies  inani 

Its  lUult] 


father,  then  46,  or  TyO^jrand,  who  was  26;' 

It  could  not  h.ave  been  Charles  Deburau.i  ^^hat  the  Dlav  does  very  eftectlvelv  Is 
In  later  years.  Rosine  «ald  she  h.aa  m 

Charles,  In  the  fifties  ^^'I'^P"^^  a  busi-^^^^  ^^^^  playwright  and  the  actors 
nie.ss  man  who  invested  for  her.  that  she  ^j,^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^  Anthony 
gave  money  to  a  theatre  dtrecto.    "  hope  William  Armstron,?  Is 

Ot  a  hand.some  return    not  from  love  of  ,^ 
Charles-^    The    "nA-atefuI   T'lerrot   soon  messenger  applies  the 

tired  of  her  and  .she  had    «  break  hLs^^^^,^  ^^^^  he  gave  a 

eng.agement,  'to  leave  what  he  called  ap,^^^  powerful  acting  which  won  the 
hell.  but.  •nevertheles.s,  he  pas.sod  '^y^^st  e^nn\n^  2.pv\a.na^  of  the  a-tierT^oOn 
summer  with  her  at  Ems.    Soon  ,after-j 


wards  he  married.  A.s  for  that  extraordi 
nar.v    woman.    Rosine.    who    had  been 
countes.s.  princess  and  duchess  by  suo- 
ccs.sive  marri;igo-s-.sho  died  in  obscurlt> 
but  noi.  in  poverty,  at  I'arls.  In  11*83. 


Admirable  also  were  the  performances 
of  Mr.  Bruce  Winston  as  Mas'  Gamon. 
Mr.  Allan  Jeayes  as  Farmer  Fleming, 
and  Miss  Clare  Greet  as  Mrs.  Sumfit. 
for  they  all  brought  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Kent  farmhouse  Into  the  theatre. 


The  early  life  of  Uuitry  s  hero  was  adH-rhere  was  a  clever  little  study,  too.  by 
venturous.  Hi.s  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Tvor  Barnard  as  the  messenger  from 
strolling  .acrooats.  He  himself  was  born  the  Jeweller's,  who  frightens  Algernon 
m  Bohemia.  As  a  boy,  acting  as  clown,  into  paying  his  4ong  overdue  account, 
he  was  often  hungry,  often  beaten.  Ii^  Miss  Moyna  Macglll  as  Rhoda  and  Miss 
the  first  ibct  of  Guitry-s  play  he  described  porothy  Massingham  as  Dahlia  both 
his  wanderings:   ".v  hungry  day  came  made  one  wish  that  the  characters  had 


mate,  incomplete.  .  .  .  This  Is  neither 
excuse  nor  Ju.stlflcatlon  for  any  liber- 
ties that  follow— though  indeed  thty  .-  ro 
iiot  numerous  or  ever  wilful— but  there 
is  Implied  a  recommendation  to  read  M. 
f^acha  Guitry's  play  in  the  original 
w  nen  such  a  far  better  opportunity  oc- 
'  ur«." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Barker's  almost  apolo- 
rtic  tone  ns  a  translator;  in  spite  o" 
.13  Just  remark  that  a  play  should  not 
e  Judged  by  tne  printed  page,  "De- 
urau"  Is  well  worth  reading. 
The  play  was  brought  out  at  the  Vau- 
eville  Theatre,  Pari.s,  ir  1918.    It  is  to 
>  '  regretted  that  the  original  cast  and 
cast  in  this  country  are  not^rinted 
■1  the  book.  There  wa.s.  for  some  months 
1  ter  the   Parisian  production,    talk   in  \ 
'■ndon  of  a  l  erformance  there.  Charles 
ochran  secured  the  English  rights. 
.\Ir.  Belasco  had  the  courage  and  the 
nrtlstic  sen.se  to  bring  out  the  plav  In 
this  country.    He  has  been  well  rewkrd- 
■cl.    The  production  is  one  of  the  chief 
vents   In    the   theatrical   season  now 
linving  to  a  close. 
iJuitrys  play  is  based  on  the  lives  of 
^eo    famous  pantomimists:  Jean  Gas- 
bard   Deburau.    the   father  (1802-1S46). 
|uid    his   son,    Charles    Deburau  (1829- 
^73).     auitry    represents    the  father 
nsirably  paid  at  the  Theatre  des  Fu- 
.nibules.  simple,  kind,  devoted  to  his 
.Vile,     unspoiled    by     the  flamboyant 
kraise  of  Juies  Janin.  Theophlle  Gau- 
!i.  r  and  others,  .suddenly  falling  in  love 
■111   Marie   Duplessls.   the   heroine  of 
I -a  Dame  aux  Camellas."  and  disillu- 
I  .inzed   only   when   he   finds  Armand 
'uval  In  her  room.    The  other  chief 
leme  of  the  play  Is  the  gradual  .super- 
•s.sion  of  the  father  by  his  son.  The 
ithers   lieart    is   breaking.    His  son, 
ow  growing  up.  longs  for  the  success 
'  the  stage.    When  the  elder  Deburau 
,.=covers  the  boy's  ambition,  he  is  cut 
■  the  quick;  the  son  must  act  in  com- 
ly.  not  in  pantomime;  he  must  take 
..other  name.    Although  Jean  Gaspard 
w    seldom    acts,    he    returns    to  the 
atre.    and    falls.     His  youthfulness 
I  his  agiUty  are  no  more.    But  the 
urau  tradition  must  not  die.  Charles 
-(  succeed  him.  and  in  the  last  scene 
lather   is  shown   helping   his  son 

can   attract  ^the   public,  disclosing 
e  secret  of  his  past  successes.    And  ' 
the  reader,  or  the  spectator,  is  led 
hope  that  the  father  was  cheered  in 
<   last  years   by   the  thought   of  his 
n  s  triumphs. 

s.-  a  matter  of  history,  about  1840  a 
■  and  accomplished  Pierrot,  Paul  Le- 
'      disturbed  somewhat  the  serenity 
..e.j.|der  Debunxu.  who  died  in  lS4ff 


after  an  empty  tent  at  night.  .  .  .  Who 
ever  kept  balanced,  I  always  fell.  Oh 
and  I  have  ^)een  beaten  finely  for  nearly 


been  more  eftectively  drawn.    They  got 
great  deal  out  of  them,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  realize  that  these  were  the 


; -and  not  quite- -breaking  my  neck."   Hej  sisters  out  Of  who.^e  lives  Meredith  had 
:  arrived  in  Paris  in  ISll.  and  the  f.-imily  written  one  of  his  most  intensely  inter- 
gave  performances  there  in  the  open  air.  esting  books.— London  Times,  March  22. 

!  Eight  years  later  he  appeared  for  the   

;  first  time  as  a  Pierrot,  at  the  Punann  Professional  Actors 
I  bules.     The   family    had   been   engaget]  . 
1  there  at  a  salary  of  f.ll5  a  week  withou  ' 
costumes.  -  It  waH  aliout  IMiS  that  he  ex 


cited  the  enthusiasm  of  Charles  Nodier 

Gerard  de  Nerval.  Gautier,  Balzac,  anc*  IS80-  "The"  K-mbl 

others.    On  Sept.   22.   1829,   Figaro  pub. 

IKshed  the  famou.s  article  attrit^uted  t< 

.lules  Janin:  "I>j  you  know  who  M.  Del 

Imrau    is?    .    .    .    After    'falma  an^ 

Portier  he  is  the  most  complete  actol 

that  we  have  had  for  20  years. 
Jfmin's    life   of    Debureau    was  puV* 

li.shed  in  1W13  in  two  volumes.   While  l' 

w.as  ,a  eulogy  of  the  mime,  it  was  also  i 

bitter,  satirical  attack  on  the  supposed 

ly    more   important    theatres   of  Paris 

This  life  was  reprinted  In  one  volumi 

in  l.x.';2  with  a  preface  by  Arsene  Hou.s! 
[saye  The  reader  should  also  consul! 
I  the  fascinating  "Souvenirs  des  FunarrJ 
I  bules''  by  Champfleury;  the  brllllanl 
I  articles  of  Gautier  In   his   "History  oi 

Diamatic  .Vrt,  '  and  Paul  Hugonnet'l 
j  "Mimes  et  Pierrots."  There  is  an  excel^ 
!  lent  account  of  father  and  son  in  I,yow 
j  net's  "Dictionnalre  des  Comedieni 
lErancais." 

Scenarios  of  the  pantomimes  of  thi 
I  two  Deburaus  were  published  in  oni 
'volume  in  1889  with  a  preface  by 
[Champfleury. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
i  story 

iherolne  and  Armand  Is  an  invention  of 
Guitry, 


in  Amateur  Companies 

(r.intinued    from    Sunday,    April  3.) 
"The   Garrick"    came   into    being  in 
'■■  at  about  the  same 
time;  and  over  In  New  I'ork  there  had 
been  "The  MImo.sa"  since  1871. 

P>ob  Hllllard  did  not  play  with  the 
.\maranth  Society  more  than  once  or 
twice,  as  I  recollect.  His  work  wa.s  al- 
most entlrp'ly  with  The  Kemble  .Society. 
1  recall  his  first  performance  in  "'Led 
.Astray,"  in  which  he  was  the  polished 
and  Insidious  lov-r.  It  wa«  on  Dec.  10. 
r  believe,  that  Eltta  Proctor  Otis,  even 
lovingly  known  as  "Ellie"  Otl.s.  made 
her  first  appfarance  as  Miss  Hardcas- 
tle  In  ".She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  with 
The  Kemble  ca-sl,  at  the  Brooklyn 
.\cademy  of  Mu.sic;  she  was  also  a  bril- 
liant Kate  Harkaway  iu  "London  As- 
surance." 


I  find  also  the  name  of  Deane  Pratt, 
still   living   in   private   liXe.   who  later  | 
became  a  member  of  Daly's  company  ;  j 
Mrs.   Fanny  Foster  Clarke,  a  remark- 
able   Galate;H,   in    Gilbert's  "Pygmalian 
and  Galatea,"   and  later  a  member  of  | 
Wallack's  company ;    Minna   Gale,  who  i 
married  Archie  Haynes,  a  brilliant  life  | 
Insurance  agent  of  the  Equitable  IJfe;  , 
...       ,j  x-v         .     she  supported  both  Booth  and  Barrett, 

of  the  elder  Deburau,   Dumas  s  qj,^  g,jinne,.  In  his  early  tragic 


A  George  Me^redith  Play:  "Tlhoda 

Fleniinj?"  with  Alterations 

The  production  of  the  Ambassadors, 
by  the  Playwrights  Theatre,  of  Mr.  A. 
I  Phillipson's  adaptation  of  Rhoda  Flem- 
I  ing  raises  once  again  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  how  large  an  extent  it  Is 
mlssable  for  the  dramatist  to  alter  tl* 
i  work  of  the  novelist  to  suit  his  own 
(  ends.    Obviously  he  may  compress  and 
reconstruct.    He  m.ay  alter  the  order  of 
events  and  he  may  let  them  take  place 
in  Kent  when  the  novelist  has  planned 
them  In  London.   He  may  omit  charac- 
ters   (though    a    Rhoda    Fleming  play 
without    Peggy    Lovell    sounds  almost 
unthinkable),    and    he    may    impart  a 
little  comic  relief — but  really  we  do  not 
think   that   he   is  entitled   to  Interfere' 
with   the  paternity  of  the  characters 
who  still  remain. 

George  Meredith,  and',  after  all,  he 
knew  best,  decreed  th.at  Edw.ard  Blan-| 
cove,  the  young  gentleman  who  trilled 


I  plays.    Bob  Hllllard  first  played  pi  ofes-  i 
;  sionally  about  ISSt— I  .saw  him  with  Nat  ! 
Goodwin  In  "Turned  I'p"  at  the  Bijou  | 
I  Theatre  on    Jan.   1.   I88.1- perhaps  that 
j  was  his  first  professional  perf ormancs; 
I  Loie  Fuller  was  In  the  ca-st. 
j    M.aude  Granger  pltiyed  Julia  in  "The 
Hunchback."  with  John  Hr  ey  of  Ad.-ims 
i-;xpre.ss  Company  as  Sir  Thomas  Clif- 
i  feril.     Hoey  was  a  florid  man  and  bald. 
^f^Z'  wore  a\shepherd'E  plaid  suit  with  sc.irlet 
necktie,  resembling  Sig.  Brignoli  in  man- 
ner, and  was  very  proud  of  his  celebrat- 
ed wife,  who  w.as  long  a  leading  lady 
bearing  the  Hoey  name,  at  Wallack's 
Theatre. 


London  Music  Notes 

When  Miss  Munthe-Kaas  sings  her 
own  Danish  songs  it  is  a  delight  to 
listen.  "Limpid"  seems  to  describe  the 
sound  as  well  as  any  word  —  like  a 
stream  sunning  itself  in  the  meadows 
and  babbling  its  secrets  to  all  who  un- 
derstand the  language  of  birds  and 
trees  and  brooks.  Without  being  an  an 


^    ihority  on  Danish  one  can  say  that  the  k 

with' the  affections  of  Dahlia,  .--hould  bolfwords  -were  clear  and  musical,  and  thisj  . 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  and  that  II  was   not   the   case   entirely  with  other  . 

nguages.    How  much  better  it  would  j 
all    peoples    (including    Britons)  I  j 


wun  me  aneciions  ot  i.^aniia,  .'^nouia  t>c  j|  wuruo 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  and  thatjl  was  n 
.\lgernon,  who  made  off  with  the  th«  Wi  langua 
sand     pnund^    and     wishtd     to    manJoilj  be  If 


divine   call  cm. 


I'.i.irparH,  until  the 
to  do  something  else.  A  song  Is  notblriK 
If  not  the  quintessence  of  perKonallt.', , 
and  yet  people  are  always  looking  for 
."■plrltual  homes  In  other  countries  foi 
fear  of  flnding  themselves  without  bono: 
In  iheir  own.  Let  us  -prollt  by  .VIls.- 
Munthe-Kaiis's  timely  example.— Londoi 
Times. 

.\propos  of  Miss  Winifred  Griffin  in 
London:  "It  Is  easy  to  over-enipli;i.s;ze 
the  Imp  .rtance  of  a  clear  enunciation; 
probably  we  get  our  deserts  If  we  hear 
half  the  words  of  a  song,  and  this  is 
about  as  much  as  .Ml.ss  Grlfflji  vouch- 
safed us.  Such  recitals  as  this  may  be 
Important  events  In  the  singer's  career, 
but  they  have  very  little  to  do  with 
music,  and  after  they  have  happened 
our  knowledge  of  Schubert  and  Tscbalk- 
owsky  and  Parry  remains  wtiere  it  was 
before." 


Apropos  of-«.  concert  by  the  Chamber  j 
Music   Players   in    London,    the  Times 
said:    "The  weak  place  in  the  concert 
was  Orahrrs's  Trio  in  C  major,  which 
came  In  the   middle.    The  players  did 
not  entirely  feel  It;  they  were  playinK 
only   with   their  heads.    Jiut  this  was  ! 
partlj'   Herr   Brahms's   fault,    for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  felt  the  first  two 
movements  himself;  for  a  good  part  of 
them    hl.s    Ideas    are    only  log-rolling 
But  In  the  Scherzo  he  gave  them  Siome 
I  thing  to  play,  and  the  scene  suddenly 
shifted.    We  had  back  again  the  spirit 
in  which  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  E)  fiat  had 
.started  the  evening,  the  mood  of  an  un- 
expected half-holi^Jay.    Dvorak  seems  to 
find  out  all  the  narrowy  parts  of  the  in- 
struments.    He    has    an    idea    that  is 
pretty,   or  something   more,   but  is  off 
with  it  and  on  with  something  prettier 
while  Herr  Brahms  It  still  puzzling  out 
how  to  fit  a  phrase  for  the  piano  which 
he  wants  presently  on  the  'cello,  and 
not   really  enjoying  himself  on  either. 
(There  will  be  other  things  about  him 
to   he   said   on   other   days,    but  today 
this.)    Dvor.'ik  is  the  lucky  fellow  who 
straps  on  a  kn.lpsack,  not  for  his  health, 
nor  to  see  the  scenery,  nor  to  cut  a 
'record.'  but  Just  to  get  tired  and  enjoy 
ills  supper.    Schumann   (Quartet  In  E 
flat,    is    another   happy    Idler,    but  he 
wishes  to  have  a  friend  on  the  road  to 
crack   a  Jest  with,  which   haply  may 
mature  into  a  friendly  argument.  Peo- 
ple were  turned  away  at  the  doors.  This 
is  sometimes  a  phrase;   on  Monday  it 
was   a  fact.    Accordingly,   there   is  a 
rumor  that  the  Chamber  Music  Players 
think  of  enl.arging  their  boundaries  by 
finding  a  larger  hall.     Would  that  be 
wise?   Such  music  a.s  theirs  sets  a  well 
defined  limit  to  the  size  of  tiie  audience. 
Real  appreciation  cannot  be  had  in  large 
doses;  it  will  be  drinking  curacoa  in  a 
brown  John.    An  audience  has  its  im- 
portance; it  is  almost  comforting  thing 
to  have  some  one  to  see  the  point  when 
you  have  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  the 
more  there  are  trying  to  see  the  point 
the  broader  it  must  be.    But  chamber 
mu.sic   must  have  a  fine  point,  or  be 
nothing.    Remember  the  Joachim  Quar- 
tet plodding  away  in  the  Singakademle 
(no  larger  than  the  Wigmore  Hall)  for 
years    before    it   came    to   St.  James's 
Hall  (and  deteriorated),  and  the  Flonza- 
ley  In  retreat  for  still  longer  before  it 
even  appeared  in  public.    Will  it  not  be 
better  to  have  a  waiting  list  for  weeks 
and  a  queue  down  to  Oxford  street,  if  [ 
need  be?    Artistic  mistakes  are  apt  to 
take  their  revenge  later  on." 
The  characteristic  thlng"about  M.  Bu-  ; 
I  sonl's  playing  is  that  with  regard  to 
the  particular  music  of  the  moment  no 
two  opinions  are  possible.    People  vary 
In  their  attitude  toward  this  position; 
to  the  doctrinaire  It  is  an  offence,  to 
the  man  with  an  open  mind  a  relief, 
,  to  the  philosopher  a  flavor.    And  as  we 
i  all  have   in  us  opinions  which   are  of 
[cast-iron,  or  unsettled,  or  which  partake 
j  of   the  universal,   we  are  all  offender!, 
relieved,  and  regaled  in  turn  when  h<; 
piay^.    Hence  the  performance  is  dra- 
I  matic,  for  he  appears  before  us  in  dif-  j 
'  ferent  characters  which  set  off  one  an-  j 
other  and  rouse  us  out  of  a  placid  re- 
ceptlveness    by   being    intensely  them- 
selves.   It  Is  also  lyrical,   because  h  ', 
more  than  perhaps  anyone,  has  the  se- 
cret of  merging  all  the  factors  into  one 
central  Idea,  and  of  getting  away  from  the 
mere  medium  of  production,  the  words  or 
t'ne  tones,  into  a  region  where  thought  V 
and  fancy  seem  to  play  direct  upon  the 
brain  without  any  Intermediary.  Final- 
ly, It  ^  epic,  and  was  especially  so  at 
t*ie  Wigmore  Hall  on  Wednesday,  wh.  r. 
he  was  playing  his  own  Toccata,  h  - 
own  arrangements  of  Bach  and  Mozar: 
and  was  dealing  with  Weber,  Chopii  an.; 
Liszt  in  a  way  that  can  onlj-  be  callefi 
"Busonic."    The  epic  is  the  inevitable 
It  treats  of  what  has  already  happen 
in  such  a  way  that  we  feel  It  Is  h.^; 
penlng  now  and  must  always  happ. 
It  is  human  nature  regarded  as  apa 
from  temporal  lirTjitations.    But  in  ord 
to  get  rid  of  time  and  space,  to  esca  1 
from   the   tyranny   of  the  .senses  in 
the  land  of  witche-s  and  fairies,  we  niu 
grant  certain  postulates;  and  in  musi. 
these  are,  for  Instance,  that  the  tem. 
tnay  be  such  that  the  notes  cannot  b 
distinguished;  the  bars  so  load  that  the 
treble  cannot  be  heard,  the  overlaying 
of  incident  so  copious  that  the  outline 
Is  blurred,  the  outline  so  emphatic  that; 
the  incidents  pale  into  nothing,  and  sol 
on.    There  are  some  who  will  not  grant  I 
thesie,   and  they   go  away  unbeliever' 
There  are  others  who  would  grant,.'  .son^ 
and  much  more  for  the  deIi.c::T^ 
swept  off  thoir  legs, — I 


Ad 


I  <Tii  uri.-.-   .  -  •     .    •  i-y  sP'--'ikii)K  terju- . 

They  cannol  rr.illzu  that  tf  the  thiiiK's 
he  says  about  love  and  marriaKe.  for 
instance,  jar  on  them,  It  Is  certain  that 
ihc  Itakc-  hlnii-.-K,  and  the  ladles  of  his 
aidlencf  in  tht  ir  rufts  and  lartlilng;Ucs, 
would  open  tlu-ir  eyes  wldti  at  h«irlne 
women  of  qoallty  discuss  the  psycho- 
analysis and  SOX  problems  of  1521. 

Con.sider,  aeain,  the  differences  of 
palate  In  one  and  the  same  aJdlence! 
As     reSiirds     death— my     nieces  are 

always    oom..M>,..H    •   .       ishocked  at  a  scene  in  an  "old  '  Pl^y  of 

nst  which  It   Is  dlreded.  but  It  i.<  the     hero's     approachlnR     end.  Their 
-theless   pretty.    Some   yoars   apo  ^unt  la  Infinitely  more  repfUod  by  the 
ill  Ilosenlhal,  the  late  Dr.  Plin.-in<?r.  jgath    scene,    say.    In    "The  Doctor's 
U    S  .  a  keen  musician,  and  t  found  i)ii,>,„rna."    Fc^r  loiiu-drawn-out  drilllnif 
.<clves  sfiitod  at  th  ~  •"'■'» 


I  have  often  wished  that  t  had  been 
the  pains  of  writln«  <^"'\l.^.\X2ll 
at  some  of  the  bor.s  mots  that  I  have 
.rd  at  flrst  hand  durms  ^^0  la-sl  30 
.s  from  musicians  ^vh^se  words  ^^a^e 
„  worth  n-cordins.    Of  the  }^}^^\ 
ikers  •    nmonp    musicians    whom  1 
known    I    .'W.nrd    pride    of  place 
,  vV„"Moriz  Uos..nt.al.    H's  wit  Is 
always    oomfortlnR    to    th..  soul 


s  iittiv.i  ,.  table  at 

ncr.   U^happened  that  Hosenthal  had 


returned    from   Vienna,   where  he 
,1  attended  the  first  performance  of  a 
w  op.-ra  ov  :..  c-.^.r^o.-.  r  who  hMppcnc. 
V  be  a  frltnd  ol  lh«  ^^'r  learned  J.'c- 


on  th.;  j;cn.  .  .  :  "i-  ridlng^  rougn-shod  on 
11. -ry  sense  of  liiness,  Rive  me  that.  My 
nieces  did  not  mind  thal-"It  is  Ber- 
nard Shaw.    It  Is  witty." 

Or  afrain.  T  am  shocked  nt  the  treal- 
ment  eiven  in  the  plays  today  to  such 
.  ,■  on.b-irnin-  tl.i-^  <iu>  latt.r  .>sl<ea  subjects  , as  dlvoree.  Uut,  no;  my  nieces 
'  .sentha    wha^his  opinio  th-Jdo  not,  cannot   realise  the-  coar^ness 

"'c^^r"  •\ven''  said  the  pianist.  "I  they  are  .-^valiowlng.  even  of  lan^ruaKe 
oM^'ht  tl,o  flr;t  n-t  verv  lair,  but  after  and  of  Incident,  it  is  al  Iso  ^"^^^l*-  /^"<» 
i>at  the  poor  composer's  memory  com-  so  hybrid:  so  much  In  tune  ^^^^  'holr 
utclv  failed  him:"  Onlv  a  fortnight  own  modem. 11  unconsciously  Inter- 
^-o  I'tosentha:,  a  mutual  friend,  and  I  national  maki^up;  whereas  the  coarse- 
.  rc  together  when  the  friend  was  de-  ness  of  old  plays  goes,  agaln.st  tneir 
ribing  MenL-elberS's  departvire  from  ppaln.  becaus.-  it  Is  of  the  same  full 
nisterdam  for  the'  T.  S    A.    Said  the  hiood   as  "The  Canterbury  Tales  and 


icnd.  'Vou  know  'now  terribly  s\iper 
itiouj;  Mengelberg  is.  so  you  can  im- 
:;ino  his  feelings  when,  Just  as  he  went 
a  board,  there  pass'.-d  three  funerals." 
Of  cou-se  I  Isnow  Iio\v  superstitious  he 
Is.  poor  fellow."  said  Rosenthal,  "he  bo- 


Kalpb  Royster  Doyster,"  essentially 
ICnglish  and  made  for  home  consump- 

^"Even  with  a  nelcrhborinB  sympathetic 
race-'  We  think  rreneh  humor  and 
l^ench  drama  very  darlns:  but  I  hav»> 


MrarAlbert  Kinstein  and  Mrs.  Chainc 
Weizmann  were  asked  In  New  York  bj 
an  intrepid  veponer:  "Is  U  hard  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  zrcat  man?"  They  an- 
swered  simultaneously    and  emphall- 

'*"U'  is  'su^'t  a  responsibility."  ex- 
plained  Mrs.   Weizmann.  ., 

"Kverv  day  it  weighs  uii)on  you, 
nodded  Mrs,  Kinsleiii. 

It  depends  largely  on  ^''^  gi  cat  man . 

whether  he  expects  '"<:^"^"^,,\°      fj' ""n 
•  under  his  nostrils  continually 
household;  wh.  ther  he 
innocent  jestini;  at  liis  '"'Pe'     •  ^'^'-y^ 
he  refuses   to   participate  in  the  Jo>^ 
and   woes   of  h"u''''l<''ei''"f 
with  a  sense  of  hu.nor       l».  X 
band  al    time   ridiculous.    <  ^  « 
Belvedere  would  not  excite  ■.M.^Uo^ 

in  rca  ilann.l  ""^^■■^'""'''.L  'l^  it 
warmly  recommended  union  suit.)  it 
she  has  tact  she  will  not  even  smile 
though  the  children_  guffaw  ^^\;^ 
-Oh,   look   at    P'^l^:    ,^V',,'^'  vmstein 

'  probably  no-  '''^pi-.r,'  ,;;,,^''rd^-'^.T's"': 

^?w'  Jou^lo'  iu'"vou'arr  wonderful.  , 
should  think  you  wouKl  l>ave  a  heud^ 
ache  all  the  time.  What  in  ti  c  wo^^^^ 
did  you  ever  see  in  meV'   -^"'l  '^,^,7*=,/';;^. 

1  great  men  who  ■  ^"f 'hie  at  breal^ 
food  and  ^.specially  irntable  at  break 
fast,  ill  Mrs.  Kinstein  s  case  the  ques- 
tion of  course,  is  one  of  lelativiU.  , 


,  iioseui-iia.,    lie  uv-    |.'*7-ench  drama  very  u*wni*-.  •   

liev'es  in  M.ihlerl"    Rosenthal,  inciden- ■  french  people  to  bf  ahocked  at 

tally,  is  in  Spain  on  tour.    But  as  his  r._..Ui=K    life  the 
iietfotiatiops  for  a  prospective  American 
tour    for    next    iutumn    have  fallen 


through,  there  is  every  prospect  of  his 
returning  to  Kngland  in  October  for  a 
series  of  eight  historical  recitals  begin- 
ning with  Bach.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Dellus's  ".-\ppiiiachia";  Mr.  Coates 
gave  a  performance  in  wliich  all  the  at- 
tractions of  Its  imaginative  orchestra- 
tion had  their  full  effect.  Those  at- 
tractions would,  one  feds,  liave  been 
still  stronger  if  Uelius  had  found  a  more 

supple  negro  meToa>  around  which  to 
weave  them.  Whether  the  tune  was 
caught  from  Verdi  or  not  does  not  mat- 
ter; it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  sort 
of  development  in  which  Delius  excels, 
and  it  too  constantly  stands  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestral  polyphony  till 
the  ear  wearies  of  its  repeated  notes 
and  its  sophisticated  structure  over  an 
arpeggio  of  the  common  chord.  The 
best  moments  of  the  work  are  the  epi- 
sodes founded  on  the  "calls"  and  on 
other  materials  which  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Why   the   horrors   of  life  are,   as  it 
Acre,    rubbed   into   us  so   much  more 
ijorously  than  the  sweets  I  know  not 


thlnp.-?  in  ev.ryday  rt:nKUsh  life,  the 
rovers  of  our  magazines,  the  eveninff 
dress  of  Knglish  laHes  In  hotels.  That 
does  not  mean  that  wc  are  more  or  l-«s 
rolined  than  they  arc,  only  dirferent, 
\pp>eciate  the  difference  between  "los 
I  ren  ieuses  Ridicules''  and  "The  Mcrr;- 
Wves"'  ,,    ,       ^.  . 

Then  again  one  of  these  old  plays  tha. 
my  nieces  censured  dipped  into  the 
slums;  and  London  audiences  cannot 
abide  that  the  dran<a  should  handle  low 
life,  even  to  turn  it  into  beauty.  Do 
we  not  go  to  the  theatre  on  purpi.se  to 
forget  that  there  are  vulgar,  sordid  old 
wcmcn  and  shabby  i-,nuse.>»  and  tipp  ing 
husbands  in  the  world?  It  stands  to 
r.nson  that  a  situation  which  with 
softened  outline  in  the  drawlnq-room  of 
u    mlUiona.ire   with  a   square  jaw, 

under  palm  shades  In  Algeria,  can  pose 
as  a  "psychological  problem,"  jumps  to 
the  eye  .as  "coarse"  when  set  In  drab 
surroundings. 

Another  feature  in  old  plays  that 
makes  my  nieces  volubly  indignant  Is 
the  primitive  "harem"  attitude  of  rnan 
tdwards  woman,  and  the  grovelling, 
treat-me-as-your-playthlng  attitude  of 
woman   towards   man.     Is   it   not  the 


ACCEPTED  AND  ACCEPTABLE 
ENGLISH 

,,.,.„,„  i-.Hc,v,  ['""'".fii;.^ 

••U'shim,"  '?^tner.?^''U's  meant  for 
he  and  I."  ,  \  

«-.ich  usa-f  now  no  longer  we  deci  ^  . 
;., 'nominal  case  .onus  are  interchanged 
i.ike  patterns  on  wall  paper   aie  ai - 
ranged. 

"I.et's  you  and  1  lay  down."  "And  so 
Like  hTns  oftroopers  '-whieh,  you  must 

Vm-  shady  "pa-sts  have  them  verba  "lie 
and  "lay,  '  ,  ■  j 

Kor  do  we  bother  with  those  kind  to- 
day. 

"Then  everybody  grabbed  their  hats.' 

Correct;  . 
For  if  vou  say  "his  hat,"  yc«J  do  effect 
\  line  of  talk  long  since  quite  obsolete. 
Unrecognized  by  no  one  on  the  street. 

••We  will  meet  Thursday."    "I  would 

like  to  know."  ^ 
••There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  must  be 


gorously  than  the  sweets  I  know  not.,    pleasing  fashion  of  our  plays  (that  are 
know  only  that  it  is  the  fact,    Her^    supposed  to  mirror  modern  life)  to  rep- 
are   in    London,    stranded   withoutj    ^p^ent  the  youngest  girl  as  equa".  to  the 

man  in  mind  and  passion  and  power? 
Is  it  true?  That  doesn't  matter!  And 
any  play  emphasizing  what  would  seem 
to  be  m.-vn's  secret  Ineradicable  thought 
is  "co.arse." 

It  comes  to  this — cooseness,  more  or 
le.es  ob\-lous.  Is  always  with  us— the 
young  never  see  it  on  their  own  path  in 
the  strong  light  of  their  own  years— it 
is  the  classic  role  of  middle  age  to  see 
it    and    be    shocked — coarseness,  only 


ny  opera,  and  I  hear  such  splendid, 
liings  about  our  own  singers  making 

(.such   strong   headway    in   the    land  of 
the  happy  foreigner.   You  all  remember 
Miss   Peggy   Sheridan.    Miss  Sheridan 
.  ft  England  a  few  years  ago  In  order 
io  continue  her  studies  in  Italy.  She 
:  made    her    first    appearance    there  in 
J  "Madama  Butterfly"  at  the  Dal  Vermo  ' 
■in  Milan,  and  she  comtuered  not  only  , 
Ithe  public,   but   the  press.    Of  course.  ) 
■this  was  partly  due   to  the  fact   that  ' 


  _  matters    -when    it    reaches    mind  and 

Miss  Sheridan  had  been  at  the  pains  of  heart;  It  ha«  done  this  at  outstanding 

studying  not  only  the  Italian  language  periods   In   all   countries;   and  there  Is 

thoroughly    but  also  the  idlosyncraslen  a  perpetual  swing  of  the  pendulum,  as 

of  the  people.    During  the  present  se^a-  from    the    age    th.at    could   conceive  a 

'son  the  little  Irish  singer  has  conquered  Brlttomart,   and    Una,    to  Restoration 

nt  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  again  in  times,  and  from  mid- Victorian  strict- 

'Wutterfly."   And  still  we  have  no  opera  ness  to  present  day. 

  As" a  fact  I  cannot  see  the  .small-  And  In  198t  I  know  that  our  nieces' 


here.         ..     - 

est  ray  of  hope  of  opera  on  the  "grand 
scale  liere  for  many  a  long  day  to  come, 
so  that  It  is  uselc.fs  to  repine  over  the 
fact  of  the  be.<t  of  our  opera  singers 
withdrawing  to  lands  where  they  can 
at  least  hope  to  come  into  their  king- 
dom.— London    Daily  Telegraph. 


grandchildren  will  play  at  being  ..gran 
nie."  and  will  smoke  and  swear  and 
gamble  at  night  clubs  accordingly  and 
,s,ay.  "How  coarse  they  were  in  those 
days!"  (I  hope  they  will  be  fair  and 
also  play  at  the  same  grannies  In  the 
great  war,  nursing  wounded  soldiers 
under  fire,  and  cleaning  cattle  sheds  In 
farms,  and  washing-up  in  London 
basements.) 
Aunts   will   have    justice,    too.  For 

J   -  -•    ,     when    some    enterprising   manager  iB 

fciot — shocked.  1981  revives  old  plays  in  Hammersmith 

\   \\rp.  have  been  discussing  recent  re-      my    nieces'    grandchildren    will    be  as 

I  shocked  by  those  of  1921  as  I  am  now. 
1  -Vction  and  reaction  and  the  swing  of 
1  the  pendulum!    .-vnd  all  are  shocked  in 
ike    them.     They're    coarse.     Reggie,    [turn. — Cecilia  Hill  In  the  London  Dally 


When  We  Are  Shocked;  Plays  That 
Test  Our  Sense  of  Refinement 

For  once,  my  nieces  are — and  I  am 
lOt — shocked. 

We  have  been  discussing  recent  re- 
vivals of  old  plays. 

"Quite  honestly,  .\unt  Ada,  you  won't' 


wouldn't  take  me.    He  said  he  would 
rather  1  went  with  my  husband. 
This  from  modem  young  women  who 


I  Chronicle,  March  8. 
If 


•He  ^who  will  gain  the  prize  I  shall 

adorn"—  , 
These    new    grammarians    no  longer 
scorn; 

Nor  ■•whom,  he  says,  will  be  our  presi- 

Providing'  there  will  be  no  accident  , 
Nor  "Wilh  regards  to  that  I  can't  tell 

These"you'can  say  and  not  be  classed  a 
boor. 

Put  "only"  where  you  please;  it  mat- 
ters not.  ,    „  t 

"I  only  saw  him  once.       I  only  got. 

Will  current  pass.  What  earthly  dif- 
ference, „„„„=0 

Tf  only  these  who  listen  get  your  sense? 

In  fine,  and  this  I  want  to  learn  you' 
well,  .       ,,        '  ' 

To  fool  with  verbal  niceties  is  hell  i 

On  getting  on,  or  getting  rich,  or  such. 

Talk  natural;  don't  slop  to  think  tool 
much. 

just  get  the  idioms  from  hearing  others  . 
Your  fathers,  uncles,  sisters,  aunts  and  i 

brothers.   I 

pon't  hitch  your  language  wagon  to  no 

star,  ,    ^  t 

For  aeroplanes  will  take  you  plenty  far. 

•     •     •     •     •  1 
h'Envoi.  \ 
This  Telwyth  Goodforme's  Grammar, 
I'm  afraid,  is  ■ 
Going  in  time  to  send  our  schools  toi 
.Hades"    *  ' 
.But  we'"  who  read  this'  Col,  a  happM 
crew.  ,  „,  V.1  1 

.Shall  all  be  there  by  then,  and  Tobln, 

P.  SCRIBBLES  WROTT,  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


names    of  wonhy,    but    V.  lui 

?an  one  do  in  going  ^^^^^^^ 
when  almost  nobody  seemed  to  kno^^ 

how  to  write  ill?  otmpt  tctta<? 

Chestnut  Hil.  SIMPLICITAb. 

THAT  RAILROAD  QUESTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Uefefrins  to  the  S-VUcle.  "A  Railway 
Anecdote,"    published  Tecently   in  The 
Herald,  I  will  say  that  it  "W-  A.  H 
will  consult  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditc, 
of  Beacon  street  he  will  be  in  toiicb 
with  the   author  of  "Commonwealth, 
by  Weston  Holme.    I  will  also,  state 
that  I  have  a  large  scrap-book  in  whicli 
are  many  pictures  of  old  time  locomo- 
tives.   Among  them  are  three  old  Bos- 
'ton   &  Providence  locomotives,  and  a 
portrait  of  their  builder,  Mr.  George  H_ 
Griggs;    also    pictures    of    several  old 
Boston   &  -Worcester  railroad  locomo- 
tives on  one  of  which,  the  "Express.  I 
was  'fireman  '"^  ^^haMBERLAIN. 
Ballardvale. 
IN  ANSWER  TO  "IGNORAMUS" 
As  the  World  Wags; 

In   answer  to   the   letter  of  "Ignor- 
amus." I  quote  from  "Charies  Lrimb, 
bv  Alfred  Ainger,  chapter  6.  page  9S 
"••Lamb  himself  has  told  us  the  origin 
r.f  this  immortial  nom  de  plume  (l!.lia). 
When  he  had  written  his  first  essay, 
wishing  to  remain  anonymous  ^^J'^- 
wanting  a  convenient  mark  for  identi- 
fication in  articles  to  come,  he  bethoush, 
him  of  an  Italian  of  the  n-ime  ot  E 
who   had   been   fellow-clerk  with  1 
■',0  vears  before,  during  the  few  month., 
that  he  had  been  employed  as  a  boy  m 
ihe  South  Sea  House,    As  a  practical 
joke  (Lamb  confesses)  he  borrowed  bi- 
old  friend's  name,  hoping  to  make  b.;- 
excuses  when   they  should  next  meet. 
•I  went  the  other  day,'  writes  Lamb  in 
June    1821,  (not  having  seen  him  for  a 
vear)  to  laugh  over  with  him  at  my 
usurpation  of  his  name,  and  found  him^ 
al-i.<'  no  more  than  a  name,  for  he  died 
of  'consumption  11  months  ago,  and  I 
knew  not  of  it.'    ...   It  is  doubt  ul 
if  the  name  hns   ever  been  generally 
...onounced  as  Lamb  intended  •Call  liir.i 
Fllia  '  he  wrote  to  his  publisher.  Mr 
■T'lvlor   but  the  worid  has  taken  more 
kindly  to  the  broad  'e'  and  ^h^^^i^^le 

Framingham. 

The  letter  to  John  Taylor,  quoted 
above  was  not  written  in  June,  1821  It 
dated  July  30.  1821.  Lamb,  ended  th.- 
'.Hter-  "So  the  name  has  fairly  di^ 
solved  to  me,  1  'think;  and  'tU  all  he  h;v,.. 
left  me."  lid. 


This  from  modem  young  women  who  r^(^^rr^j,r^a  OF  THE  WEfeK 
-o  twice  a  week  to  theatres,  and  .sit  upi    tOJNCIliKl&  ItllV  YYE-EiJX 

.  .   ™  . .  1   xj«ii     n-an    "P.  M. 


s'luare  through  sugggejttive,  lamp- ' 
shaded  boudoir  scene.s  and  more  than 
suggestive  bedroom  scenes,  that  make 
me  s<iulmi!  And  T.  their  aunt,  go  to 
•The  Rake  Repentant,"  we  will  say, 
.•\nd  am  charmed. 

Wby  are  my  nieces  .shocked?  'Wby 
r.Tm  I  not?  Why  Is  anybody  ever 
shocked?  (I  speak  of  taste,  not  morals). 
II  will  start  by  answering  that  present 
Iday  does  not  objrct  to  coarseness,  does 
jnot  see  the  beam  in  its  own  eye.  Hut 
Iwe  are  always  .sensitive  to  coarseness 
Ithat  Is  conveyed  through  the  spirit  of 
lanother  century  (It  takes  great  drama 
Ito  bridge  sympathy,  and  cia-ssic  com- 
fiy  to  make  us  laugh  whole-heartedly 
jokes  some  hundre<ls  of  years  old); 
nd  It  is  sheer  impossibility  for  my 
es,  who  have  no  sense  of  the  past 
yeit  are  h.  irs  of  all  the  ages,  to 
"the  Rak-i  .in.!  his  friends  of  three 


SUNT5AY — .Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Concert  of  the  Boston  SympTionr  Orcnea- 
tra  In  aid  of  Its  pension  fund.  Mr. 
Monteux.    conductor.      See    Bpecl»l  no- 

Conventlon  Hall,  .St.  Botolph  street.  3:30 
P  M.  The  People  s  Symphony  orebes- 
tra,  Mr.  MoUeabauer  conductor.  See 
special  rotlce.  „ 
.THURSDAY — 8^^Tlp■hony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M- 
••Daranatlon  of  Faust,"  performed  Dy 
the  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Jacchla  con- 
ductor. Pee  special  notice. 
Stolnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Minnie  Driver, 
soprano,  assisted  by  Leonia  Jf,.  Jonee, 
violinist.  ■  _         .„  w 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Tw<>nty-8econa  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orcheatra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor.   Se^  Bpeclal  notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony    Hall,    8    P.  M. 

I  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert.    Mr.    Monteux,  conductor. 


SOUND  ADVICE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ; 

The  King  James  Bible,  Fielding.  De 
Foe,  Swift,  Cobbett,  Hazlltt-surely  a, 
.naii's  meal  of  reading  that  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  prescribes  for  the  youth 
who  would  learn  to  writf  his  mother 
tongue     with     simplicity,     force  and 
harm.     May   I    suggest    also  Frank- 
Lincoln,    George    Borrow,  Georgel 
(AE)      in      pretty  copious 
pnd  intelligently  selected  , ex- 
tracts  from   the   prose   of  Milton  &ir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  the  eariy  Quakers, 
with  John  Bunyan  pretty  nearly  whole  I 
and  certainly  aJl  parts  of  the  Pilpim  s, 
Progress  beginning,  "And  I  saw  m  my, 
dream!"    He  that  has  thus  read  and 
reread  may  safely  neglect  the  literary 
bastards.  American  and  British,  begot- 
1  ten  by  Kipling  in  his  ardent  youth- 
Ihe   ''strong"    writers   who    know  not 
repose,  whose  works  should  b^  pnnted 
throughout  in  Hr.?--  P>c^  ^mega 
'.  .-  ad  aloud  with  the  aid  of  a  mega- 


lin, 
llussell 
measure, 


I  Rone. 


lOUu   f 

I  have,  of  opourse.  l.eft  out  many  , 


SYINIPHONY  CONCERT 
I         FOR  PENSION  FUNDI 

Program  of  Exceptional  Merit  Re-1 
1  ceivcs  Warm  Applause 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
•  its  39th  concert;  for  the  beneflt  of  Uie 
orchestra's  pension  fund  yesterday  after- 
noon mSvmphony  Hall.  Plert-e  Mon- 
teux conducted.  The  hall 
fitted  and  an  appreciative  audience 
Vistened  to  the  ratJier  long  program, 
which  was  made  up  of  works  by  Tschai- 

'"rhe'first  half  of  the  oroBTam  was  his 
ine  ii>"i-  rninor      Even   with  its 

symphony  in  B  minor.     r>  « 
fliiale  of  tremendous  force.  J^y]]! 

phony  largely  gives  the  Impression  of 
sombre  and  plaintive  melody.  l  be 
.second  half  was  in  strong  conti-ast.  and 
the  violin  concerto  in  D  major  gave 
Richard  Burgin,  the  concert  master  o£ 
the  orchestra,  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  display  oi  his  excellent  technic  and 
emotional  expression.  Mr.  Burgin  was 
recalled  four  times  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience. 

The  "Italian  Caprice"  brought  out  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Jean 
Bedetti  first  'cellist,  played  the  .^aria 
^:r"on   a  Rococo  .  ^jjf  J,^; 

rhesti-al  accompaniment,  and  ho  a.iso 
returned  several  tim^s  to  acknowledge ; 
the  hearty  plaudits  which  his  playing 

^"The'-'^lnrche  Slav*."  with  Its, strongly 
mirked  P.ussian  characteristics,  was  a 
marKcu  urogram  of  excelH 

fltting  ending  to  a  progn"" 

tional  -  --^rTcr-'^ 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
GIVES  19TH  CONCER 

Performance    Demonstrates  Tech^ 
nique  of  Organization 

The    People's    Symphony  Orchestra 
Emu  MoUenhauer.  conductor,  gave  -t 
lOHi    concert    vesterday    afternoon,  ^; 
^^nveXn  Hall,  with  Miss  Da.  Bu,_  ; 
nianist    as  assisting  artist  ihe 
Tarn  was  as  follows:  Nicola,,  over 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
rerto  for  p  anoforte,  No.  l.  m  ^' 

.Vi^nrr^^r^^nialor.  "Pastoral, 

"  Mifs  Buell  had  many  ?idmirers  In  th 
audience,  who  came  ^J- 
her  plaving  of  the  briUisint  Liszt  cd 
ccrto'^  an/they  were  ^vel1  repa.!. 
■^'a=i  a  fin-  performance.    Mr.  Mol!^ 
ha'iferis  program  was  well  execu  ed 
audience  finding  especial  ^^''^      m  t 
Nicolai   overture,    "bd    compeilmj,  ; 
men  to  stand,  to  receive  the  plaudit 
The  ensemble  work  demons  r:, ted  t^ 
,-.N._..Mlrnro  of  lechniciu--  ''vbu-'' 


Kor  t!u<  I'l^th  atui  Inpt  conceit  of 
oason.  n  'rschalUowsky- Wagner  pm 
ram  is  oltpred,  for  next  Siinitay  aftoi 
'.>on:  T.'rIialUo'wsUy'a  Symfiliony  No.  ; 
n  K  minor:  tone  pictures  from  Wog- 
ner's  "DIa  Walkuns"  and  the  prelude 
froni  "fiio  Melsterslnitpr." 

/ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  TnKATRE~"nr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  a  drama  In  four  acts  and 
fl\e  sceneH.  by  T.  Russell  Sullivan,  a 
drajnatljatlon  of  Stevenson's  BtoiT. 
rirst  time  at  this  theatre. 

sir  Iifiivvprs  Carew  Waller  KInRsford 

.V»rnc.i  Onrpw  Katherlne  Stamllngl 

.Mr'.    I.Rnyon  Pamela  Gaythornn 

OAbrlfi  iTtterson  Charles  Wnrburtnn 

Dr   T.anyon  H.  Conway  WInjrfleld 

.larvia   Paul  Hanaell 

Dr.  Jakyll  E.  E.  Cl've 

Mr    Hyde  E.  E.  Cllve 

Rebecy-a   Moor  Viola  Unarh 

InsperTor  .N'owcomen  E.  F.  Hast 

Meir.  street  waif  Jl'l  WllHs 

Polly,  street  waif  Tfay  Edlas 

Policeman  CSteater  H.  Parsona 

Poole  Nicholas  Joy 

An  exuberant  admirer  and  biographer 
of  Mnnsflt-ld  says  that  when  thl.'^  play 
was  produced  and  Mansfield  appeared 
as  ^T^.  Hyde  strong  men  shuddered; 
women  swoonlng^,  were  carried  out  of 
the  theatre;  no  one  ventured  to  go 
home  ,ilone;  many  were  unable  to  sleep 
or  .'iwoke  from  horrid  dreams  with  gal- 
loplng  heart  nnd  hair  on  end.  This  wai? 
nearly  .'55  years  ago.  Were  audiences, 
then  more  sen.sitive.  less  sophisticated? 

liiist  night,  while  the  spectators  were 
intti-csted  in  Mr.  dive's  impersonation, 
there   was   more   of  curiosity   than  of 
boi  ror.  and  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  i 
I'll   a   lonesome  road  walked,  homeward  I 
Ml   f  -ar  and  dread,  thinking  that  Mr.  i 
' '    le    was    at    hip    heels,    or  jumped 
'ily  into  bed,  pulling  the  bed  clothes 
:   his  strained  eye  balls. 

plaj'  has  .i.sod.'  The  soliloquies 
I  :)i  incredibly  old-fashioned;  much  of 
cllalo.gue  is  in  the  manner  of  melo- 
dr.iiiia  lens  forgotten  in  our  city 
theatres,  perhaps  s^ill  applauded  in  the 
f^ncliah  provinces.  It  is  not  nece.'^sary 
tn  '.qif  whetlier  the  dramatist  was  justi- 
:  in  his  departure  from  the  novel; 
whether  the  insertion  of  "What  the  press- 
agents  call  "a  tove-inlercst"  was  in- 
jurious to  Stevenson;  nor  is  it  necessary' 
to  inquire  into  any  mor.al  benefit  to  , 
he  derived  from  seeing  the  play.  The 
novel  was  written  and  published  as  a 
"shocker.  "  The  drama  was  written  to 
order  for  an  actor  who  wished  to  play 
gruesome  part;  we  know  that  Air. 
Sullivan  was  unwilling  at  first  to  under- 
fake  the  task  of  dramatization.  The 
success  of  the  play  and  the  actor  was 
great  for  many  years,  until  the  forrner 
found  Its  welcome  in  theatres  devoted 
to  crass  melodrama.  There  were  per- 
formances here  at  the  Grand  Opern 
House  as  late  as  1911;  only  a  short  time 
ago  the  screen  play  rev-ived  interest  in 
the  grisly  story  of  transformations. 

Mr.  Clive  is  an  excellent  and  versatile 
actor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
wished  to  portr.iy  the  two  antithetical 
characters.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
his  performance  would  be  of  an  engross- 
ing nature;  that  his  impersonations 
would  be  fii^t  of  all  not  imitative.  His 
entrance  as  Jekyll  was  effective,  in  that 
It  struck  at  once  the  appropriately  melo- 
dramatic note;  but  afterwards  in  this  act 
should  Dr.  Jekyll  be  so  consistently  fu- 
nereal, a  dismal  Jemmy?  If  only  for  the 
ako  of  contrast,  even  forced  lightness 
would  have  been  grateful.  As  the  physi- 
cian, he  was  dignified  In  later  scenes;  in 
the  last  act,  genuinely  pathetic.  As  Hyde 
he  probably  disappointed  those  who  ex- 
pected to  have  goose  flesh  at  the  very 
sight  of  him.  He  was  sufficiently  re- 
pulsive physically;  while  the  demoniacal 
character  of  the  wretch  was  strongly 
portrayed.  Melodramatically,  yes;  and 
what  is  this  play  but  a  melodrama;  not 
to  be  taken  very  seriously:  certainly 
not  aa  i  powerful  moral  lesson.  The 
audience  last  night  was  often  amused. 

and  it  thus  showed  that  it  estimated 
the  oiav  at  its  true  value:  but  in  the 
more  compelling  moments  the  absolute 
quiet  was  a  tribute  to  the  actor's  art. 

The  performance  was  unusually 
1  smooth  for  a  first  night  at  the  Copley. 

The  supporting  players  were  adequate, 
1  Messrs.  "Warburton  and  Wingfield  were 
1  especially  to  be  commended;  Miss 
I  Roach  gave  a  forcible  performance  of 
j  an  uncommonly  unpleasant  part.  How 
,  far  this  avaricious,  shrieking  virago  of 
a  Rebecca  is  from  the  quiet,  mvsterl- 
o:k=>.  tinistpr  woman  in  the  novel' 


Mr.  E.  Lowry,  ha\ing  met  Mr.  Harding, 
brougrtif  away  with  him  three  Impres- 
sions, "bright  and  vivid,-  which  he  con- 
ndes  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic 

«V)I  ""^^  ^"  states- 

ft :  ■<vears  trousers  that  are  too  long. 

I!  I  don't  know  why  this  should  be  so,  but 
it  is.  ■  I  think  the  feeling  against  'high . 
water  pants'  as  Indicating  a'coiintryman 
hick  must  have  been  peculiarly  viru- 
lent in  Ohio  ;?0  or  40  years  ago,  for  all 
r..  r  present  generaUon  of  public  men  like 
heir  trousers  to  hajig  in   folds  about 
neir  ankles." 
Certain   then   of   Indisputable  talent, 
prominent  in  the  arts  ir, 


Kraiiiili  "■"«' 
trouwris  of  a 
11,,'.,        \,,.',tern    stuiesmen  ! 
leg-boots    long    aJfter    they  were 
■  loned  In  the  liast.    Has  Mr.  Herkl- 
I  Johnson  Inquired  Into  the  Inlluence 
.  xorted  bv  leg-boots  on  "pants"?  And, 
l>y  tho  way,  were  "Congress  gaiters  .so- 
called  because  Congressmen  at  Wash- 
ington deligJitod  In  them?     Years  agf) 
we  Mw  in  Harper's  Magazine  the  pic- 
tured experiences  of   a   Northerner  in 
Washington,  D.  C.    Thinking  that  Con- 
gress water  was  the  favorite  tipple  ot 
congressmen  he  called  for  It  at  his  hotel, 
drank  it,  and  found  It  mighty  poor  stuff. 
Are  "Congress  gaiters"  still  In  the  mar- 
ket?   KLt  men  and  the  lazy  wore  them 
iin'biu.'^lnngly.  even  -when  the  elasUc  sides 
were  fraved. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  asks  "How  many 
pairs  of  trousers  ought  a  successful 
writer  to  possess?"  He  said  to  his  tailor 
that  a  pair  of  trousers  could  be  worn 
onlv  oneo;  whereupon  th?  tailor  re- 
marked that  he  had  told  the  late  Cr.  W. 
E  Kussi  ll  that  a  iflan  ought  to  nave  a 
pair  for  each  iaJH  in  the  week.  KusscU 
was  of  the  opinion  that  ho  should  have 
one  for  each  day  of- the  month,  and  he 
actually  Ordered  about  40  pairs.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  passionate  D'Aii- 
nunzio  was  escaping  from  his  creditors, 
the  Inventory  of  his  personal  effects  i 
showed  his  possession  of  an  Incredible 
number  of  trousers;  but  he  Is  of  a  rest- 
less, flerynature. 

We  read  with  interest  the  following 
item  in  a  "display  advertisement"  and 
applauded  the  frankness,  of  the  would- 
be  seller: 

All  Ready  to  W«ar  Out —  $3'^^ 
Uncalled-for  Pants   " 


IN  THE  MOON'S  GARDEN 

Out  of  the  night,  after  set  of  sun. 
When  dusk  appeared  a  novice  nun, 
The  moon  in  silver  rofbes  waa  set. 
Wearing  a  milk-white  coronet. 
Whose  radiance  lit  the  city's  ways 
With  star-blown  iridescent  rays. 

And  there  within  the  soiled  street 
A  garden  grew  both  fair  and  neat. 
Where  trade  had  lingered  for  a  while. 
I  saw  an  open  flower  smile — 
A  grimy  face  upturned  to  mine 
With  childhood  for  a  countersign. 

Tlnen  all  the  courts  were  golden  built 
And  all  the  housetops  silvern  gilt, 
The  lamp-posts  noble  courtiers  were 
And  all  the  streets  became  astti^ 
A  queen  in  homespun  passed  ua  by, 
A  barefoot  king  walked  proudly  nigh! 

They  crtowned  them  where  the  alleys 

meet: 

Across  the  moonlit  gleaming  street 
A  bugler  blew  a  silver  note, 
Then  passed  to  me  in  pencil  wrote 
A  slip  that  in  the  arc-IIgbt's  dame 
Read— All  this  is  real,  it's  not  a  game! 

Phantasy,  let  your  candles  gleam 
Heyond  the  sleep,  beyond  the  dream. 
Beyond  the  dark,  beyond  the  day. 
Beyond  the  work,  beyond  the  play- 
Beyond  the  rainbows  rims  there  beat 
The  rhythmic  tread  of  unseen  feet. 
Fort  WaiTen.      EOWAK0  YERXA. 


OUR  HOME  INDUSTRIES 

(From     "Records    of    a    GlrlTiood,"  by 
Frances  Ann  Kemble) 

I One  year  my  mother  determined  to 
make  wine;  a  direful  experiment,  which 
absorbed  our  whole  harvest  of  good  llt- 
'  tie  fruit,  filled  every  room  In  the  house 
with  unutterable  messes,  produced 
much  fermentation  of  temper  as  well 
as  wine,  and  ended  in  a  liquid  product 
of  such  a  superlative  nastlneas,  that  to 
drink  It  defied 'our  utmost  efforts  of 
obedience  and  my  mother's  own  re«o- 
lute  courage. 


TRULY  A  TOUCHING  TRUST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  frequently  hear  It  eald  that  there 
should  be  more  of  the  "g'et  together 
spirit"  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. An  encouraging  example  of 
this  spirit  occurred  In  a  Cambridge 
printing  office  when  one  of  the  strikers, 
after  explaining  his  need  of  money  to 
support  his  family  during  his  absence 
from  work,  asked  his  employer  to  loan 
him  $300  for  that  purpose,  which  re- 
quest was  granted.  One  scarcely  knows 
which  to  admire  the  more,  the  magnan- 
imity of  the  manager  or  the  touching 
trust  and  confidence  of  his  employe. 

Cambridge.  EARL.E  E.  RISER. 


lie  can  go  on 


,-v  i:  It  b:  ^ 

Ills  Bl)riiig  loiuiiiig. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
"W.  .\,  H.'s"  Inquiry  for  Infonnatlop 

('(wcirnlng  the  named  engines,  Com- 
rn<.n«eallh,  Sharon,  etc.,  on  the  old 
I'.oston  &.  Providence  railroad,  reminds 
the  writer  that  at  tho  present  time  can 
i>e  scon  on  tho  Fitchburg  division  of 
!  he  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  engines 
(.11  -which  "Sullivan  County  Railroad" 
ippear.-!.  Can  anybody  inform  mo  to 
viiat  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
ruihoad  this  name  used  to  apply?  , 

Incidentally,  can  anyone  give  Infor- 
ni:ition  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  a 
railway    passenger    car    or  pas.senger 

<  ii  h  that  applies  since  the  day.-*  of 
liroi?i'e.'<s  and  expediency  obtained  in 
i.ulroad  matters.  Recently  on  the 
.'^otiihern  division  or  the  Boston  &  Maine 
w.ia  a  peculiarly  constructed  car  that 
I  lie  writer  remembers  was  built  for  the 
Noitliern  railroad,  runnnig  between 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.,  but  that  road  was  taken  over 
!iy  tho  Concord  railroad.  Can  anyone 
tell  when  the  change  occurred? 

The  reference  paid  by  "W.  A.  H.,''  to 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  change 
ct  the  Old  Colony  railroad  to  the  New 
|i  York,  New  Ha\'en  &  Hartford  awaken.s 
j  u  .sympathetic  chord  and  prompts  me  to 
inquire  for  information  that  I  have  long 
desired.  What  or  who  were  the  "Come 
outers"  referred  to  in  many  of  Joseph 
Lincoln's  stories  of  Cape  Cod?  Per- 
liaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  a  some 
time  resident  of  Clamport,  could  in- 
t.irni  us.  N.  J.  b.  li. 

Med  l  ord. 


WILBUR  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "Blossom  Time."  a 
musical  play  in  three  acts,  book  and 
lyrics  by  Dorothy  Donnelly  (adapted 
from  the  original  by  A.  M.  Witner  and 
H.  Reichert),  music  from  melodies  by 
BYanz  Schubert  and  H.  Berte,  adapted 
by  Sigmund  Romberg.  Cast: 

Mitzi  01Si>  Oook 

Bellabrun"  Birnett 

j,-ritzi  I*eta  Conler 

Kitzi  Franoes  MaiT  llollWiiy 

Mrs.  Krantz  Ktliel  Bi  indOu 

Baron  Franz  Scliober  Colin  O  Morfi 

irranz  Schu^ucrt  BertTam  I'enc^x-k 

Krantz  Ealnili  Iierz 

Vogel ..."  I'^rank  Ulil'io 

Kupelweiser.  .'  ■•  T,'''"..  ^^'11 

Von  .Scb\viDd  Eni^cne  Mfl/tinett 

pimier   Rnymoiid  MMz 

Erlcnann,.  . '.  JoseuH  Toner 

<-omvt  Stamtoft  herva  6 

Musician  W^V^^S 

,!\\r».  CoWtk  }..rha  R«h«50n 

Flower  Girl  Vjmmw  M<--las 

"  "Blossom  Time'!  Another  musical 
thing!  Something  seasonal,  simple,  sen- 
Itimental  and  rather  sweet!"  you  may 
be  tempted  to  exclaim. 
'  That  is  where  you  would  be  all  wrong, 
for  the  pretty  title  of  the  piece  conceals 
the  real  contents  of  a  delightful  comedy 
that  in  its  emotional  appeal,  in  its 
wholesome  'bubbling  fun,  in  its  dramatic 
power  is  something  aKtonishing— in  these 
days  And  the  audience  that  greeted  it 
last  night  by  gusts  of  merriment  and 
veritable  tornadoes  of  applause  stamped 
the  work  with  its  unqualified  approval. 

Based  on  a  suppo.'Sed  heart  incident  m 
the  life  of  Franz  Schubert,  beloved  by 
millions  as  the  greatest  composer  of 
songs  that  ever  lived,  and  with  a  large 
part  of  its  music  taken  from  his  com- 
positions, some  of  the  songs  "J^e  the 
immortal  "Serenade"  bodily  and  in  lull, 
only   remained   for  the  manner  in 
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"Quincy  Adam8  Sawyer."  Play  of  New 
England  Life,  Given 

Arlington    Theitre:    "Quiniqy  Adam:, 
.Sawyer,"     by  Justin    Adams,  derive.: 
from  the  book  by  Charles  Felton  PM 
gin.     This  play  of  New  England  life 
was  last  seen  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  In  | 
1S14,   when   It   was   performed   by   the  ! 
Majestic    Players    under    the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Leahy.   The  part  of  Sawye, 
was    pien    taken    by    Wilson  Melrosf 
Last  night  the  part  was  played  with 
spirit  and  humor  by  Mr.  William  Shel- 
ley Sullivan,  who.  as  a  good  and  nobl,. 
young  man,  put  tho  love  affairs  of  his 
self."— 5"  ° -^r,.."".'^_  f''"  In  love  him 


(. 


The  familiar  barnyard  seen 


e  and 


husking  bte  again  gave  pleasure. 
"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer"  does  not  sur- 
prise even  the  one  that  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  by  novel  situations  or  un- 
usual lines.  Hence,  perhaps,  Ws,  per- 
sistent success.  The  supporting  com-  ' 
'^"nv  met  with  favor. 

ATB.  f7kE1TH'S 

There  Isn't  a  poor  ax;t  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Prom  the  opening 
by  the  aerial  Valentines  to  the  closing 
by  Ford's  revue,  each  act  was  good' 
enough  to  le.id  the  average  bill. 

Santos  and  Hays  have  a  revue  of  their 
own.  supported  by  a  clever  company. 
There  are  two  dancers.  Miss  Tremaiiie 
and  Mr.  Higgle,  who  should  have  head- 
ed the  revue,  for  their  dancing  was  a 
treat.    Mis;?  SantQS  and  Miss  Hays,  one 
lof  whom  weighed  a  pound  less  than  a 
'  ton  and  the  other  seemingly  a  ton  less 
.  than  a  pound,  poked  fun  at  each  other 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the 
audien<'e. 

Pearson,  Newport  and  Pearson  with 
acrobatic  dancing  closed  the  show.  Mar- 
celle  Fallet  and  her  mother,  knowin  as 
the  French  refugees,  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. The  yoiing  lady  played  the  vio- 
lin, while  her  mother  accompanied  her  i 
at  the  piano.  Nanon  Welch  and  com- 
pany showed  what  happens  when  a 
woman  trie9  to  pass  off  an  adopited  baby 
as  her  own.  Eddie  Ross  offered  hanjo 
music  of  a  type  rarely  heard.  He  then 
whistled  and  chorded.  whistling  two 
notes  together.  Eddio  Kane  and 
Jay  Herman  proviCed  fun  built  around 
the  dry  law.  Both  were  clever.  It  is 
the  best  bill  tha't  has  been  at  Keith's 
for  many  moons. 


LET  THE  CHOIR  KEEP  ON  SINGING 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Mary  had  a  little  calf 

And  it  distressed  her  so 
Because  when  on  her  bike  she  rod*, 

The  calf  was  sure  to  show. 

Which  reminds  me  that 

There  was  a  girl  In  our  town 
WTiose  knicks  were  very  tight 

And  when  from  off  her  btko  she  fell, 
T'was  lucky  It  was  night. 

So  no  more  now  from 

Yours,  truly, 
EJZRA  P.  STILES. 

Boston. 


1  which  it  was  done  to  decide  -whether  the 
result  would  be  great  or  distressing  It 
is  not  distressing,  for  the  play  has  been 
conceived  and  worked  out  the  music 
■ad.-xpted  and  arranged  and  the  whole 
D rSBented  with  «ood-feeling.  the  highest 
tas*  a  deep  appreciation  of  Schubert^s 
music  and  with  dramatic  sk'U  of  the 
very  first  order.  No  lover  of  Schu'bert 
need  fear  to  see  and  hear  it  and  none 

'  w"hy  s"pofl't'he  beautiful  little  story  by 
telling  it?  It  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
sweetness,  the  joy  of  life  the  pathos  o^ 
it.  even  the  tragedy  of  it.  Yet  t  is  so 
tempered  with  good  humor,  with  the 
big  warm  heart  of  Schubert,  so  mixed 
with  tears  and  laughter  that  no  one 
can  carry  away  anything  but  inspira- 
tion and  betterment  from  it. 

Of  necessity  the  way  >n^'^h"^h 
composer  is  presented  is  vital  and  Mr 
Peacock  meets  the  big  demands  of  the 
task  in  every  way.  His  portrayal  of  the 
Svness  (never  awkward,  the  ^f^^^' 
generosity  of  soul,  the  emotional  force 
of  Schubert  la-  superb.  His  acting  of 
the  composer's  despair  at  discover  ng 
he  had  lost  Mitzi's  love  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bits  of  dramatic  power  ev-er 
revealed  here.  It  swept  the  audience  off 
its  feet 


j  TRBMONT  THEATRE3- Augustus 
■Pitou,  Inc.,  presents  the  actor-singer,' 
jFiske  O'Hara,  in  an  Irish  melody  drama, 
^  "Springtime  In  Mayo,"  by  Anna  Nichols 
I  Duffy.  It  was  the  first  performance  in! 
Boston.  Cast: 

Betty  Walsh   Patricia  Clarv  I 

Hannah  'SValsb   Mary  Louise  Mallov 

1  Mr.  Micawber   j.  e.  Miller 

I-ord  Roger  McWarren.  .  .Frederick  PvTnm 

Terence  Mc-SVarren   Flske  O'Hara 

I  Jacques  Ranier  George  Sharp 

l-?.^^  Plga   Nan  Bernard 

;  Silas  Walsh  j.  p.  sulUvan 

The  occasion  had  a  double  significance, , 
for  the  performance  was  a  testimonial ' 
to  the  house  manager,  David  E.  Dow,  | 
and  Frank  Orvitt  and  William  Murphy 
of  the  box  office.  ' 

This  play  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  for 
it  gets  away  from  what  is  known  as  the 
conventional    Irish    melodrama.  There 
are  no  shillalahs  employed,  no  crusty  j 
mortgagee,  no  leering  Michael  Feeneys  ; 
hiding  behind  the  hedge.  : 
The  piece  is  an  uncommonly  good  en-  , 
tertainment  aside  from  the  delightful  j 
performance  of  the  star.    There  is  an  ■ 
abundance  of  blarney,  and  if  the  action 
lags  now  and  then  it  immediately  tal.:= 
a  new   turn   through   the  irrepressible 
Terrence  of  Mr.  O'Hara.    Much  of  the 
piece    is    impossible,    as    when  Lord 
Roger  is  so  easily  and  conveniently  set 
aside  by  the  blarney  of  Terrence.  For 
the  most  part  the  characters  are  flesh 
and  blood  men  and  women,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Roger  and  Hannah 
Walsh,  who  is  as  obviously  a  caricature 
as  ever  the  Katisha  of  Gilbert. 

Lord  Rogei',  a  brother  of  Terrence,  is 
an  intolerable  cad.    He  regards  women  ■ 
for  the  size  of  their  dowry.    Thus  he  is 
engaged  to  Betty  without  ever  having 


Of  the  other  parts  it  need  only  be  said    seen  her.  and  scorns  Lady  Olga,  whom 


in  the  arts  and  In  the 
■  wond,  have  been  known  bv 
iigh  water  pants,"  "pants  at  half- 
there     are     etl»r  &s(a4pti\'e 


SEND  FOR  SHERLOCK  HOLMES, 
QUICK! 

(Prom  the  Arlington  Advocate) 
The  police  have  another  real  mys- 
tery to   solve.     Some    time  during 


that  thev  are  more  than  adequate.  The 
Misses  Cook,  Corder  and  Holliday  are 
particularly  charming  as  Mitzi,  Fntzi 
and  Kitzi.  the  daughter  of  the  Court 
Jeweler  Krantz. 

Ralph  Herz.  as  the  ever  amusing  old 
Krantz,  presents  spme  of  the  keenest 
and  most  refreshing  humor  seen  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

Zoe  Barnett  has  all  the  "tempera- 
ment" and  are  required  for  Ballabruna, 
the  opera  star  whose  escapades  furnish 
much  of  the  liveliness  and  mix-ups  of 
the  story. 

Costumes,  scenery  and  dancing  helw  j.^jj^        cheerfullv  marry- 

to  complete  the  all-around^  beauty  and  ^j^^     Terrence's  fist  and  glib 


past  week 
the  farm 


a  tin 


stolen 
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apipropriateness  ot  the  production. 

OLD  FAVORITE  AT" 


he  has  courted  for  several  years.  Ter- 
rence is  back  from  America,  where  he 
has  worked,  and  where  "it's  not  wh' 
you  are  but  what  you  are."  He  /al"  ^ 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  Bett  /, 
hears  the  heavy  hearted  Lady  Olg'i, 
tells  Shamus  to  set  the  clocks  back  an 
hour,  and  promises  himself  to  take 
Betty  as  his  bride  and  pose  as  Lord 
Roger. 

With  Betty  as  his  wife,  the  compl>  ■ 
ties  present  themselves.    Betty's  fa'  i 
is  not  easily  placated.    Terrence  th: 
ens  to  beat  Lord  Roger  into  submit- 

L. 
tong-ue 

prevail.  For  a  few  minutes  there  Is  re- 
bellion on  the  part  of  Betty  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE  9'fJ»''^  charmed  by  rea.son  of  a 


delightful  personalitv 


as  well  as  in  .song. 
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His  voice  Is  an  agrecabU  lyric  tenor,. 
;iti^  while  there  is  no  exacting  music  In' 
'.»^oroup  of  sonps.  he  sings  with  tonal 
cliarm  and  textual  significance.  One  of 
.'lis  most  popular  numbers  was  "Top 
<"»'  the  Morning."  which  had  the  addeU 
idvantage  of  Inventiveness  In  orches- 
tration. 

I'atricla  Clary  as  Hetty  Walsh  was  n 
picture  In  her  poke  bonnet  and  derelict 
feathers.  She  played  with  a  delicacy  of 
manner  that  was  Irresistible  In  Its  ap- 

.■al,  and  there  was  little  wonder  tha* 
Terrence  lost  his  heart.  The  remalnde 
of  the  cast  was  uniformly  eoQd. 

I  V.y  run. II"  I!  ■  1  ■ 

COLONLA.1..     TllK-\Ti;i: -l-  u.s.  per- 
formanco  of  'Two  I.ittle  Girls  in  Blue." 

'  a  muBic.ll  play  in  three  acts,  hook  by 
Fred  Jackson,  lyrics  by  Arthur  Francis, 
music  by  Paul  L,annin  and  Vincent 
Toumans.  Staged  by  Ned  Wayburn. 
Produced  by  A.  I-.  Krlanger.  Charles 
Previn.  conducior. 

Tk.ilv  Sartorl*  M:i(J«llii6  Falrbaidts 

'   M.rloa  I^lrb.'.nks 

t  nnrtcur   Oscar  Slinw 

.v.N^i'iVe........  ^''r^ir'^rT-r? 

,  .  .tarn  Morl^   St^ley  .(^--vm 

As  the  Misses  Fairbanks  happen  to 
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be  twins,  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  fl^re  In  a  comedy  and  that  the 
motive  should  be  mistaken  IdenUty. 
It  follows  that  there  are  also  two  lovers 
who  are  constantly  mystified.  Add  that 
tlie  scenes  are  on  shipboard;  that  one 
of  the  Iov<^  has  been  slightly  en- 
tangled with  a  fiery  foreigner  named 
La  Fleur,  who  is  also  a  crook:  that  she 
has  a  confederate;  that  there  is  a 
flirtatious  widow;  Uiat  there  are  ballet 
gltls  on  board;  the  rest  Is  easily 
imagined. 

The  dialogue  Is  seldom  amusing,  and 
the  comedians  are  obliged  to  labor  in 
the  effort  to  excite  laurrhter.  The  mu- 
.sic  is  negligible.  It  is  Interestin?  only 
on  account  of  occasionally  pleasmg  In- 
strumentation. The  audience— It  liiled 
the  theatre-insisted  on  many  repeti- 
tions and  was  especially  pleased  by 
■'Oh,  Me"  and  cne  or  two  other  witless 
ditties  of  sugary  nature. 

Yet  this  play  is  well  worth  seeing  on 
account  of  the  gorgeous  costumes,  the 
stage  settings,  the  fresh  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  young  women,  and  the 
stage  management.  A  show  so  beauti- 
fully put  upon  the  stage  is  seldom  seen 
In  this  city.  The  costumes  are  In  ex- 
quisite taste  even  when  they  are  most 
reisplendent  and  dazzling.  The  grouping 
of  colors  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  the 
Colonial.  The  scene  of  the  bridal  pro- 
cession, not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  tliat  ravish  the  eye. 

The  li^irbanks  twins  have  many  ad- 
mirers. In  this  show  they  are  now  de- 
murely sly,  now  pleasingly  vivacious. 
Miss  kelety  plays  the  part  of  the  pas- 
sionate foreigner  with  Hungarian  fire, 
sings  her  gypsy  song  In  a  srpirlted  man- 
ner, and  is  In  every  way  .-m  attractive 
person,  except  when  she  shouts  her  high 
notes  in  a  way  to  make  others  tlian  Rob- 
ert Baker,  whom  she  Is  pur.suing-for 
she  is  after  his  money— tremble  in  their 
boot*  There  is  dancing  by  many  in  the 
company;  by  the  Fairbanks  twins,  by 
"Jcanette"  and  by  Miss  Vanda  Hoff.  The 
"Maid  o'  the  Mist"  ballet  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  is  especially  charming.  The 
chorus  sings  well  what  it  has  to  sins. 
The  most  effective  num'.icr,  the  most 
musical  of  the  ensemble  piece.-?,  is 
•^^oneymoon"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act,  in  which  Miss  Kelety  in  the 
solo  features  manages  her  voice  skil- 
fully. 

Messrs.  Shaw  and  Santley,  the  two 
lovers,  sang  nearly  ail  the  time,  tire- 
less yoimg  men,  who  had  no  fear  of 
straining  their  voices.  Mr.  Howland 
was  ocaisionally  amusing.  The  chief 
comedian,  however,  was  not  on  the 
stage;  he  was  Mr.  Charles  Previn.  lead- 
ing the  orchestra.  This  orchestra,  by  i 
the  way,  larger  than  usual,  did  full 
justice  to  the  score. 

The  costumes,  the  stage  settings,  the 
groupings,  and  a  few  stage  tricks,  as 
the  mirror  scene  in  Dolly's  stateroom, 
with  tho  dancing  and  the  chorus  girls 
at  present  constitute  the  show.  There 
Is  lax  too  much  music;  the  lines  for 
the  comedians  are  sadJy  in  m-ort  of 
fatting. 


Oyl  of  Cloves,  hvo  drops  uyl  ot  Xut- 
megs,  of  Thyme,  of  Lavender,  of  Fen- 
nel, of  Aniseeds  (all  drawn  by  distilla- 
tion) of  each  a  liko  <iuantity,  or  more  or 
less  as  you  Ifke  the  Odour,  and  would 
I  iia\e  it  strongest;  incorporate  with  tliese 
lialf  a  dram  of  Ambergrease;  maike  all 
;hese  into  a  Paste;  which  keep  in  a  Box; 
w  l>en  you  liave  fill'd  your  Pipe  of  To- 
•  ■■...-co.  put  upon  it  about  the  bigness  of 
u  Pin's  Head  of  this  Composition. 

"It  will  make  the  Smoak  most  pleas- 
antly odoriferous,  botii  to  tho  Takers, 
and  to  them  that  come  into  the  Room; 
and  ones  IJreath  will  l)c  sweet  all  the 
I  lay  after.  It  also  comforts  the  Head 
.111(1  Brains." 

I>oes  any  one  of  our  readers  possess 
Sir  Kenelin's  "Receipts  of  Surgerj'  and 
Phjsick,  also  of  Cordial  and  Olstilled 
Waters  and  Spirits,"  or  his  "Excellent 
Directioii-s  for  Cookerj-"?  According  to 
Hell  Jon.son,  this  .«ir  Kenelm  was  "a 
ICentleman  absolute  in  all  Numbers." 
'  Old  John  Aubrey  says  that  Sir  Kenelm 
was  a  goodly  handsome  persen,  "and 
had  so  graceful  elocution  and  noble 
addresso  that  had  ho  been  dropt  out  of 
tho  clowdes  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
he  would  have  made  hlmselfe  re- 
spected." He  also  "wrote  a  delicate 
hand,  both  fast  hand  and  Roman,"  and 
under.<;tood  10  to  12  languages.  Much 
against  his  mother's  wish  he  married 
Venetia  Stanley  by  whom  Richard,  Earl 
of  Dorset  had  children.  Mark  this 
romantic  foot  note.  "Ulch.  Earle  of 
Dorset  invited  her  and  her  husband 
once  a  yeare,  when  with  much  desire 
and  passion  \u-  beheld  her,  and  only 
ki.ssed  her  hand;  Sir  JCcnelmo  being  still 
by.  "  She  was  not  verj-  tall,  with  a 
"most  lovely  sweet-turned  face,  delicate 
dark  browne  haire;  her  face  a  short 
oval 


.sill,.:,.     .  .    .    .  ,:  .  ,    'I'. 1.1  .':    Un-    V.  ...  . 

!t  in  the  States!'  It  is  the  cour.igo  of 
de.«pair  that  leads  a  human  being  to 
l.eliavc  in  that  fashion;  Joaquin  Miller 
the  man  felt  himself  at  too  sreat  a  dis- 
.idvantage  in  such  distingruished  com- 
pany." 

Let  it  be  granted  that  Miller  put  five 
cigars  at  a  time  into  his  mouth,  not 
four,  not  tiiree;  he  was  less  interesting 
afs  a  sight  and  as  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion than  Mr.  Gallaspy.  whose  unusujil 
accomplishments  are  described  by  Dr. 
Thomas  among  "The  Life  of  John 
Buncle."  This  Mr.  Gallaspy,  when  he 
smoiied  tobacco,  always  blew  two  pipes 
at  once,  one  at  eacli  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  threw  the  smoke  out  at  botli 
his  nostrils.  And  does  not  Capt.  Hook, 
tho  terrible  pirate  in  "Peter  Pan," 
smoke  at  least  three  cigars  at  a  time.' 

FOR  THE  CHOIR 

Hai'old  writes: 
I  do  not  care  for  Mary's  lamb, 
But  please  of  this  make  note: 
I  saw  her  c.ilf, 
I  had  to  laugh. 
Then  I  got  Mary's  goat. 

TRYING  IT  ON  THE  FAMILY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  told  G.  S.'s  storj-  of  the  wounded 
Scotchman  and  the  bagpipes  to  my 
family  of  two  females.  The  smaller  of 
them  is  a  young  grammar-school  maid- 
pf-some-work.  The  results  were  .a 
snicker  from  the  maid  and  a  query 
from  the  wife  as  to  what  killed  the 
ether  soldier.s.  "The  pipes'."  The  wife 
asked  the  maid  what  she  laughed  at 
(not  at  what  did  .-she  laugh).  The  maid 
in  tlie  airiest  way  said:  "O  I  don't 
know.  I  just  laughed."  Thus  it  appears 
that  my  family  has  either  a  more 
alert  sense  of  huint)r  or  that  I  h-^ve  it 
better    trained.  The 


two  pairs  of  "panis'  '.'  it  reminds  n 
(although  there  is  no  reason  why 
should)  of  the  familiar  process  in  log 
whfk-eby,  assuming  that  a  cat  has  bi 
one  tail,  we  may  nevertheless  easi 
evolve  a  breed  of  "four-tall"  cats.  Thu 
No  cat  has  three  talis.  Kvery  cat  hn 
.one  tail  more  than  no  cat.  Therefor 
:'every  cat  is  "four-tall"  (or,  if  you  pr 
fer,  a  four-tailed)  cat. 
Boston.         HORACE  G.  WAI>LIN. 


A  PROBLEM  OF  ART 

This  reminds  us  that  tailors  critlol 
1  adversely  Mr.  French's  statue  of  Ab^ 
*ham  Lincoln,  because  Lincoln  is  sho" 
with  creased  trousers — truly,  a  shoe 
!ng  anachronism.  This  criticism  b 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Lond 
Daily  Chroplcle  asks:  "Whether  art^ 
more  honored  in  the  breach  of  sto 
pipe  or  beanpod  patterns,  does  r 
Chronology  demand  faithfulness  to 
fashion  of  the  time  represented?" 

There  was  a  time  when  8culpt< 
thought  that  a  statesman  of  any  cou 
try  should  bo  draped  in  a  Roman  toi 
And  so  painters  portrayed  statesmi 
literary  men,  bank  presidents  and  otl 
fuddy-duddies  as  standing  or'  sitting 
front  of  a  half  drawn  red  or  pur; 
curtain,  with  a  thunder  storm  looml 
In  the  distance. 


jiomic   iianc,    ~   I    conduct    of  11 

The  colour  of  her  chcekes  was  maid  would  be  evidence  in  favor  of 


Just  that  of  the  Damaske  rose  which  is  latter 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  pale."  Alas.j  BeckeU 
she  died  suddenl>-;  .•i.s  her  husband 
thought,  from  her  drinking  of  viper 
wine.  There  are  several  portraits  oi 
her.  Wo  have  read  that  Sir  Kenelm 
owned  one,  a  full  length  portrait,  rep- 
resenting her  unclothed. 

This  is  all  mighty  interesting,  but  to 
go  hack  to  his  recipe  for  improving 
tobacco.  What  was,  or  is.  Balm  of 
Peru?  Balm  of  Gilead,  we  know,  also 
Balm  ot  Mecca.  Canada  balsam  was 
used  in  movmting  objects  for  the 
microscope.  There  is  Bal.sam  of  Acou- 
chi,  of  Copaiba,  of  Tolu.  Is  Balm  of 
Peru  now  obtainable  at  the  apothecary  .-^ 
(cut  rates)?  The  other  ingredients  men- 
tioned in  the  recipe  are  easily  acquired, 
though-ambergria  is  not  tor  every  one. 


HUldor 


ONE  RILEY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  Herald  correspondent  traveling 
cently  In  Bermuda  describes  a  denl: 
of  that  beautiful  Isle  as  "living  the 
of  Riley." 

Does  your  apparently  Infinito  fund 
mlscellaneotis  information  contain 
origin,  connotation  and  true  signiflcaii 
.  f  that  expression?  The  haunting  sV 
^  .  3  Lion  ot  it,^  so  to  speak,  creates 
nrable    longing    to    knovsr  what 

.  uns.  J- 

i  ;oston. 
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HOW  TO  LIGHT  A  CIGAR 

(I/ondon  Daily  Chronicle) 
Should  a  friend  incite  you  to  "have 
a  Havana,"  would  you  know  how  to 
light  it  properly?  The  Spaniard,  who 
knows,  is  shocked  to  see  anyone  cut  it 
first  and  then,  lighting  a  match,  puff 
away  at  the  precious  weed.  He  himself 
makes  it  burn  slightly  before  he  ciits  it 
Then  he  blows  gently  on  the  lighted 
end  till  there  is  about  an  eighth  of  an 
Inch  of  ash.  After  that  he  cuts  It-or. 
better  still,  makes  the  necessary  break 
at  the  end  by  pressing  it  between  finger 
and  thumb.  Then  a  delightful  smoke 
begins.  The  Spaniard  says  that  his 
method  gives  the  cigar  a  much  better 
flavour. 

And  the  Dally  Chronicle  publishes  this 
"pome": 

"HAVE  A  HAVANA?" 

What  the  cigar  l>oom  may  come  to,  If 
this  phrase   "catches  on. 
Brokers  and  barristers.  City  men  cler- 
ical, 

Free  of  the  "weed"  that  is  scattered 
as  manna. 

Join   with  the  messenger-boy   in  tha 
merry  call. 
"Have  ah  Havana?" 

Girls  from  the  lecture-room,  club  and 

gymnasium. 
Blue-stocking  Ermyntrude,  muscular 

Hannah,  ,        .  ,  , 

Join  with  professors  in  chorusful,  lazy 

hum, 

"Have  a  Havana?  " 

Drips   the   refrain    from   the  Hps 
longevity,  , ,  3 

Under  the  shade  of  a  ruddy  bandan  1 
Gurgles  the  babe  in  its  infantile  levit;. 

"Ababana?" 
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iri.nt'pii'.r  ilui.v;-  uf  the  X.  T. 
Post,  having  obtained  a  copy 
Kenelm    DVgtays    "His  Closet 
'    aW9\    containing   Invaluable  I 
is  quoting  from  it  freely  for  the 
ion    of    his    delighted  leaders, 
ho  have  found  tobacco  coinpar- 
tasieless    since    the  beginning 
war  should  try  Sir  Kenelm's 

Balm  of  I'eru  half  an  ounce, 
■  1  inamon. 


Costers    with    barrows    ot  oddments 
comestible, 
Farrlngdon  Fanny  and  Stepney  feu- 
sannah. 

Shout  to  each  other  with  force  -nfr.n- 
testable, 
"Avanavana?" 


IS  THIS  THE  HOMERIC  NECTAR? 

.\  film  Uieatre  in  Boston  is  showing 
mV.  Sherry  In  "The  Breath  of  the 
Gods." 

Yet  Aanaxanrtrides  and  Alcman  refer 
to  nectar  as  the  meat  of  the  gods, 
though  in  Babylon  a  wine  was  made 
which  was  called  nectar. 

The  writer  of  "A  Reviewer's  Note- 
book '  in  the  Freeman  of  April  6-  con- 
sidering  the   case   of   Joaquin  Miller, 
says:  "Everyone  remembers  the  story 
of  his  debut  In  London,  the  story  of 
»  dinner  In  tho  mljist  of  wiiich  ^  ' 
-._'rom  his  pocket  five  ci 
c  tbf-rp  aJl  into 


So  Giovanni  Tagliapletra  Is  dead.  His ; 
name   means   nothing   to   the  younger 
generation,  who  find  delight  in  the  ruf-  1 
fianb'  vocal  performances  ot  Mr.  Tltta 
Ruffe,  there   was   a   time  when 

Tagliapietra  aroused  audiences  to  en- 
thusiasm, in  concert  halls  he  was  prac 
tically  a  man  ot  one  song,  "Palm 
Branches,"  as  ©rookhouse  Bowler  put 
his  trust  in  "Let  Me  Like  a  Soldier 
Fall";  as  Ben  Davies  favored  "Waft 
Her,  Angels." 

Giovanni    married    Teresa  Carreno. 
Sauret,  the  violinist,  was  her  first  hus-  . 
band.  She  and  Giovanni  were  divorced,  j 
Then  she  married  D' Albert,  the  pianist. 
She  herself  used  to  tell  why  they,  too, 
were  divorced.    One  morning  at  break- 
fast he  kept  staring  at  her  in  a  pecu- 
Mar  manner.    "1  asked  him  why,  and 
•  then   Eugene    said:    'Woman,    do  you 
know  how  sick  I  am  of  seeing  your 
■:  damned  face?'    Then,  I  said  to  myself, 
it's  high  time  to  leave  Eugene.  For 
her    fourth    husband    Teresa  married 
1  Arturo  Tagliapletra,  a  young  brother  or 
,  1  her  husband  No.  2.  With  him  she  was 
'  happy-   The  artistic  life,  like  the  sport- 
1  ing  life,  is  checkered,  but  never  dulL 

I  "AS  I  WAS  A  WALKIN'" 

As  the  World  Waga: 

Taking  my  daily  walk  abroad,  I  aaw 
on  a  house  In  a  quiet  street  of  the  Back 
Bay— not  the  small  of  the  Back  Bay,  to 
quote  the  late  "Sandy"  Browne-I  saw 
this  sign: 

.■Mrs.  ,  the  Improved  La- 
dies' Tailor."  , 

Association  of  Ideas  plays  queer 
oranks.  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Erlynne  s 
remark  to  Lord  Windermere  in  Wilde  s 
brilliant  comedy:  "Repentence  is  quite 
out  of  date.  And  besides.  If  a  woman 
really  repents,  she  has  to  go  to  a  bad 
dressmaker,  otherwise  no  one  believes 

"  Then  I  began  to  wonder  wftether  this 
tailor  had  Improved,  or  made  suits  for 
, Sidles  who  had  undergone  IniProj*- 
ment.  PELEUS  PERKINS. 

Boston. 

We,  too,  saw  a  sign  In  Boston  yeBter- 
day.    It  Indicated  candor,  honesty  in 
advertisement  of  a  trade: 
•■Po,or  Draft  Speclallsta." 

"TWO  PANT"  SUIT* 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  prominent  window  In  one  of  the 
largest  clothing  shops  on  an  Important 
street  In  this  cultured  town  haa  dis- 
played for  some  days  a  tasteful  card 
.advertising  "two-pant"  eulta.  at  a  fixed 
price.  Speaking  by  the  card,  how  many 
bifurcated  garments  should  one  expect 
to  receive  under  this  announcement? 
WTiat  Is  (or  are)  a  "pant''? 

A  two-dollar  suit  is  undoubtedly  one 
offset  by  only  two  dollars.  Two  dollars 
are  a  pair  of  dollars.  By  analogy,  should 
a.  "two-pant"  suit  carry  only  a  pair  of 
_.l -'pants"?  If  so,  is  not  every  proper  suit 
a  "two-pant"  suit?  Then,  why  con| 
Eider  a  "two-pant"  suit  an  exoeptiona 


1  nfortunately  we  have  never  met  1 
g-tntleman.  (For  "miscellaneous  \nti 
mation"  read  "miscellaneous  mlslnf 
matlon").  Can  it  be  that  the  oor 
spondent  of  Tho  Herald  referred  to  oi 
,  eyed  Riley,  the  hero  of  the  Inwnor 
'  convict  ballad  still  sung  at  meetings) 
the  Newspaper  Club?  The  song  Oi 
aroused  members  of  the  Papyrus  C 
from  semi-apathetic  conten;plation  Oi 
.  glorious  past.  This  Riley's  life  was  1 
■  venturous,  some  might  say  reckless,  li 
'  he  gloried  in  It. 

SOCIETY  NOTES 

•;  .  (The  Bare  Oranltei 

One  of  our  esteemed  towname 
started  out  to  beat  the  H.  C.  of  LI 
Ing  by  eating  rabbits  and  we  hea! 
he  ate  so  many  that  he  runs  awr 
from  his  own  dog.  Ah  there,  Geor 
Bond. 

H.  P.  Hlnman  tapped  three  trees  1 
front  of  his  home  place  and  sugM© 
off  twli'.e  before  some  one  told 
they  were  poplars. 

Will  Carswell  has  bouglit  nlmse 
a  Greek  vase  to  go  with  the  crool 
ery  bought  in  St.  Lois  last  summsr 


ROUND  ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How's  this  for  crisp,  concise  biilln 
English?  I  quote  from  "Current  Afflll 
published  by  the  Boston  Cliamber 
Concert: 

"During  the  past  week  GovernmP  C 
exercised  his  veto  power  on  aST 
matters  which  had  met  with  the  i 
proval  of  both  branches  of  the  Le: 
lature  and  had  been  placed  before  h 
for  the  seal  of  his  executive  approv 
I  infer  from  this  that  "last  wd 
Gov.  Cox  vetoed  several  measure' 
Seven  v  'I'l-  • '=itead<)f  thirty-eight, 

B08t(- 


Berlioz's  y^orV  Givt 
Cecilia  Society— Jac- 
chia  Conductor 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust" 
was  perforn.ed  last  night  "J  9>!"P" 
IHall  by  the  Cecilia  .Society,  i^r.  JacM 
conductor.   The  society  was 
Florence  HInkle  and  Messrs.  KlnCT 
Dadmun,  H.  W.  Smith  and  Bagdaifl 
Hn;  also  by  cliolr  boys  of  \ 
fathedral  and  an  orche.'.tra  ' 
erick  Mahn.  conceri  master,  taken 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestia.  1 
It  is  hardly  ne.  essar>-  to  dwell  on  I 
splendor  of  the  work:  it  '« 
great     compositions    of    tne  m 
world:  regarded  as  -"""'^T^'Tr 
vears  ago.  today  it  is  a  cl*;"''^;  ' , 
romAntic     work     called  extravaS 
scouted  as  it  may  be  by  contempo  « 
Is  sure  to  be  a  classic  if  i' 
with  the  spirit  of  genius,  ^he^v" 
of  Time  brings  In  his  '■«^-^"f« 
is  today  among  the  , 
an  Oxford  doctor  of  music  may  s 
I  his  head   and  dismiss  ^un  as  an 
centrlo  apparition.  '^^,7^ 
Faust"  ha^  not  aged;  it 
dramatic,    imaginative.     ^^""L„,  , 
I  pages    are   of    an    age  ""«''«;''' 
,  these  pages  are  now  no  1 
!  riod  that  is  passed  than 


'lient, 

r 


4  shj 


Iff  ait 


The  iiert'orinitiu'e  last  nlghl  wa^  A 
ml   and   ong;ro!<!ilnK  ons.     This  tfas 


>  c,  '  1  who 

1  pui  ,  hums 

I     UUy  ,1 1     :  ,1,-     >,  U.K.  .       I  :tr     \  alUC  of 

.'•fniire*.  ihp  iUM-os'«i;y  of  a  bold  Htlacn 
ft   of  sins-Ins  drnniatic  liiusli-   in  » 
atnatio   mannrr.     Furthermore,  for 
flisl    ilnic  with/n  our  rrcollei-tion, 
lire  WHS  done  by  a  ronfIuct<<r  lo  the 
^rvellous  orchestral  score.    It  is  true 
nl  M.  Colonne.  who  speelalizcl  In  the 
Wtl4iis!c  of  liprllciz.  once  visited  Boston  to 
iiduet  a  Wage  F^arners'  roneert  of  Die 
it  ..•<'"'«•  but  he  was  discouraged  by  the 
"•fiall    a\/.o   of   the   orehestra  and  the 
oriil  tnmenes*. 

The  score  demands  a  still  lai-fter  or- 
,  ^esU'A    than    the   one   employed  last 
„.!«jht.     At   the  rhntelet   In  Paris,  the 
rhestra  In  our  student  days  numbered 
or  more  players  when  "The  Damna- 
'  n  of  Tausf"  was  performed,  while  the 
(i.^'iorus  did  not  e.xceed  75  or  «  sint-er.-!. 

Mj'  tbey  were  all  experienced  and  they 
'"  a'"*"  ^^'^  sorvlces.    To  f.ave 

nrgcr  oi-chestra  than  the  one  of  last 
i!  would  tax  heavily  the  pecuniary 
iircosi  of  the  society.    Mr.  .Tacchia 
wonders  with  his  forces.  Players 
."sinRers    responded    nobly    to  his 
,  ite?t  wish.   As  a  result  there  was  an 
ii-inally  effective  choral  and  orchestral 
•formance.     Once— In    the   chorus  of 
phy  and  gnome.«— there  was  too  pow- 
ul  a  (Umax,  but  even  this  was  in 
leshing  contrast  >o  the  half-hearted 
1  inexpressive  singing  on  past  ocea- 
ns. 

^  [|ss    Hlnkle's    'beautiful    voice  was 
t!(j  II  suited  to  the  m<islc  of  Marguerite. 
!  rang  with  genuine  feeling  and  with 
varmth  that  surprised  even  the  ad- 
ers  of  her  art  in  the  past.  Espe- 
nHmllly  appealing  was  her  interpretation 
itliia  the   Gothic  song  of  Thule's  King, 
ile  her  delivery  of  Marguerite's  so- 
quy  in  the  fourth  part  was  conspicu- 
J.tll  '■  by  the  sincerity  of  the  emotional 
vression.     Mr.    Kingston  sang  in  a 
aightforward    manner    the  difficult 
sic  of  Faust  with  clear  enunciation, 
i  apostrophe  to  Nature,  where  the 
sic  rises  to  a  height  of  graiUdenr,  was 
If «  Jresslve.    Mr.  Dadmun  was  only  a 
•  r  interpreter  of  MephLstopheles.  The 
iMt  sic  calls  for  a  singer  of  greater  au- 
stlij   rity.   Incisive   deIiver)^,   sulbtlety  in 
I.racterization.    Brander  is  as  a  rule 
rtunately   Impersonated^  His  one 

::  Is  reilhf-  ca.«'.  nor  grateful.  Mr. 

h  did   iiiurii  !--fter  Oian  many  of 


0  have  received  several  letters  about 
Sullivan  County  Railroad."  In  our 
ood  we  knew  this  railroad  well.  In 
ilxtles  -we  used  to  sit  on  a  rail  fence 
of  the  old  Steele  lot  in  Windsor, 
.0  see  the  engines  with  the  good, 
iishioned  "Y"  smoke-stacks,  pass; 
ngines  all  had  names,  and  in  those 
we  collected  names  of  engines  and 
:d  them  in  an  Indexed  blankbook. 
enders  were  gay  with  paint.  Theiy 
.  L'd  a  landscape,  or  the  face  of  some 
loijl  or  state  ceietority,  a  Governor,  a 
fajoad  official,  or  even  a  national  hero, 
nj  engines  burned  wood.   They  shone 
leilendent  in  the  sun  with  their  pol- 
sljd  brass   The  engineers  and  firemen 
!  a  communicative,  jovial  crew.  Kven 
conductors  were  affable  and  inform- 
After  a  few  years  of  service,  they 


ENGINES  OLD  AND  NEW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

tn  answer  to  the  communication  of ' 
N'.  .T.  L.  R.  in  your  column  of  April  12 
asking  for  Information  concerning  th« 
lenrtU  of  life  of  a  railway  passenger 
coach,  I  would  contribute  the  foUow- 
ins: 

Some  weeks  ag-o.  In  journeyin.g  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  via  the  N.  H.,  N.  H.  & 
ir.  n.  R.,  I  noticed  over  the  door  of  the 
car  in  which  I  was  riding  "149:^.".  I  had 
.supposed,  however,  from  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  car,  that  it  was  of  a  much 
earlier  vintage  than  that. 

HAMILTON  H.  PERKINS. 

Arlington. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Noticing  J.  W.  C.'s  reference  to  the 
Old  Colony  and  other  railroads,  I  will 
say  that  I  also  have  a  picture  of  the 
"Express"  of  the  Boston  &  Worcestei; 
railroad,  of  which  he  was  fireman.  I 
remember  him  well,  but  he  did  not  stay 
Ions  as  fireman.  I  think  he  was  an 
engineer  before  he  was  21.  My  picture 
3f  the  "Express"  is  an  ambrotype,  as  it 
ivas  called,  on  glass.  By  the  way,  there 
\ang  in  a  barber  shopiat  Melrose  High- 
ands  two  pictures  of  locomotives  built 
by  Ilinkley  Williams  &  Co..  and  one  of 
hem  is  the  ••Stoughton"  62,  B.  &  P 
R.  R.  It  is  an  outside  conn.  en.!?ine,  sc 
t  was  built  after  the  Griggs  engines,  a.^ 
he  would  have'  only  inside  conns.  J 
liink  he  was  the  la?t  man  to  build  that 
Istyle.  AMORY. 

Melrose  Highlands.  i 

PLANE  AND  PLAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  phrase.  "You  have  plain  saHing," 
is  often  taken  for  "plane  sailing,"  and. 
regarded  as  a  nautical  term.  How  is 
this?  W.  A.  F. 

Boston. 

Plape  sailing-  is  "the  art  of  determining 
a  ship's  place  on  the  theory  that  she  is 
moving  on  a  plane,  or  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  plane  instead  of  spheri- 
cal." The  phrase  was  then  applied  to 
.my  course  so  simple  as  lo  leave  no  room 
for  mi.stake.  In  this  sense,  "plane"  is 
now  commonly  spelt  "plain."  You  could 
have  answered  your  question  by  taliing 
the  trouble  to  consult  any  respectable 
dictionary.— Ed. 


led  to  lead  an  easy  life  with  an  un- 
jbled  conscience.  The  watsr  bey  rose 
Esiically  and  became  the  superinten- 
or  the  president  of  tJMroad.  Where, 
is  the  pop-corn  man,  who"  shoved 
basket  ahead  of  him  iu  the  car,  the 
Jcorn  man  -with  his  enticing  cry,  his 
Ishaker,  his  fingers  twisting  deftly 
|;op  of  the  paper  bag?  Where  is  the 
3e  youth  urging  the  pa.ssenger  to 
sponge  or  jelly  cake,  or,  at  least,  a 
Ibf  motto  lozenges?  Good,  old  days! 
p  our  correspondents: 


R.  n. 


SULLIVAN  CO 

he  World  Wags; 

J.  L.  R.  is  not  the  only  one  that 
been    puzzled   by   seeing  engines 
Sullivan  County  railroad  appearing 
lem  running  on  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 
iiome  is  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
i  long  while  I  kept  seeing  these 
Inotives   and    also    others  labelled 
mont  'Valley,"  without  ever  being 
to  locate  these  roads.  ,  This  past 
ii  ?,r.  however,  I  was  in  Bellows  Falls, 
t,  one  day  and  was  fortunate  enough 
•  nd   an  old  man  who  could  solve 
ic  puzzle  for  me.    Both  the  Sullivan 
o  ty   railroad   and   Vermont  Valley 
)ad  are  roads  almost,  if  not  com- 
owjied  by  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 
Vermont  Valley  runs  north  from 
rjlleboro  to  Bellows  Falls,  and  the 
van    County    from   Bellows  Falls 
Indsor,  Vt.,  both  forming  part  of 
h^::onn«cticut  River  and  Passumpsic 
ion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
having  no  sepa'rate  identity. 

GRANT  BULKLiBT. 
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A  POEIVI  FOR  THE  TIMES 

Is  Mr.  Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  the  trans- 
lator of  "A  Mon  Nez,"  b.v  Olivier  Basse- 
!in?  Mr.  Sawyer  published  it  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  in  the  enter- 
taining column  of  theatrical  notes  that 
he  edits.  Basselin,  a  fuller,  -was  a  fa- 
mous tosspot  in  the  15th  century.  Pie 
sang  the  praise  of  wine,  an*  called  his 
verses,  written  in  the.Val  de  Vire,  Nor- 
ma.ndy,  vaudevilles,  a  corruption  of  Val 
de  Vire.  A  vaudeville  was  any  topical 
song-  that  with  an  easy  tune  made  its 
way  in  a  town.  Mr.  ■  Sa-wyer  s-uggests 
that  his  translation  will  fit  nicely  to  the 
tune  of  "Simon  the  Cellarer." 
O  beautiful  nose,  ruby  tinted  -with  care 

By  oceans  of  wine  red  and  white, 
With  color  that  gleams  in  shades  rich 
and  rare 

Of  glorious  purple  and  red. 

When  seen  through  a  glass  this  nose  to 
the  eyes 

Mc/re  lovely  than  ever  becomes; 
The  wretch  cannot  equal' this  exquisite 

size 

Who  has  only  cold  water  to  drink. 


»  World  Wags:  ...^ 

Sullivan   County   railroad  runs 
Windsor,  Vt.,   to  Bellows  Falls,  i 
follows  a  sentence,  illegible  ex- ! 
:or  these  words,  "leased  in  1890' 
years."— £d.)   There  are  coaches  | 
-  1  vice  on  the  same  at  least  | 

■1. 


WHY  KITTERY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  fo  the  query  in  your  col- 
umn by  E.  MacG.  C.  as  to  the,  origin 
of  the  name  Kittery,'  I  would  say  that 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  antiqua- 
rians in  the  past,  and  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theory  is  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  locality  where  they  landed 
by  the  early  settlers,  a  number  of  whom 
came  from  a  place  called  Kittery  Point, 
near  Dartmouth,  Eng-.  Two  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  first  settlers  are  Fran- 
cis Chanipemowne  of  Dartington,  about 
10  miles  from  Kingsweare,  on  the  river 
Dart,  where  Kittery  Point  is  located, 
also  a  village  known  as  Kittery  Court, 
and  Alexander  Shapleigh  of  Kings- 
weare, who  built  the  first  house  in  wh'at 
is  now  the  town  of  Kittery,  about  1635. 
Either  of  these  might  have  given  the 
name  to  the  settlement  which  afterward 
became  the  town  of  Kittery,  in  1647. 

Among  the  names  of  first  or  early  set- 
tlers, I  have  never  come  across  any  of 
the  name  of  Kitteras,  or  anything  like 
that  name  nearer  than  Ridder  or  Ted-/ 
dar.  Other  and  more  fanciful  theories 
have  been  advanced  for  the  origin  of 
the  name,  but  they  are  far-fetched  and 
appear  to  belong  to  the  realm  of  imagi- 
nation. ^ 

l'"or  fuller  and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  under  the  heading  Notes 
and  Queries,  Aug.  U  and  21,  19ir>,  and 
Portland  Daily  Eastern  Argus,  Sept  4, 

A,  D. 

Kit  tc-!--!'  lie. 


,■3*, 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
^cluctor  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
follows:  Vaughan  Williams,  A  Lon- 
don Symphony;  Shepherd,  Fantasy  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Gebt>ard, 
pianist);  Tschaikowsky,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet;"  Overture  Fantasia  (after 
Shakespear*). 

The  London  Symphony  will  bear  many 
repetitions.  The  Impressiop  made  by 
it  when  it  was  produced  here  last  Feb- 
ruary was  yesterday  enlarged  and 
deepened.  The  music  might  have  been 
frankly  panoramic.  It  might  have  been 
a  variant  of  Elgar's  "Cockaigne,"  but 
Vaughan  Williams,  as  other  music  of 
his  has  proved,  while  he  Is  suffldontly 
roalistio  in  this  symphony,  while  he  re- 
produces the  roar  and  the  din  of  the 
streets,  is  imaginative  and  emotional. 
The  Thames  is  more  to  him  than  a 
convenient  river  for  commercial  pur- 
poses; he  expresses  in  tones  the  loneli- 
ness of  now  shabby,  onoe  ifaBhionable 
and  frequented  districts,  a^  If  he  had 
been  inspired  by  reading  "Tales  of  Mean 
Streets,"  his  bustling  London  is  also 
stony-hearted;  he  hears  the  bitter  cry 
of  outcast  London  and  reproduces  it  in 
tones  without  undue  sentlmentalism. 
And  he  might  have  put  as  motto  to  this 
most  impressive  work  a  sentence  from 
Thomas  Decker's  apostrophe  to  the  city 
uttered  over  three  centuries  ago;  "Thou 
hast  all  things  in  thee  to  make  thee 
fairest,  and  all  things  in  thee  ,  to  make 
three  foulest."  The  man  that  has  writ- 
ten the  mysterious  introduction  of  this 
symphony,  expressed  loneliness  and 
tragic  shabblness  in  the  second  move- 
ment, the  cruelty  of  the  great  city  In 
!  the  finale,  is  more  than  an  accom- 
plished musician;  he  Is  a  rare  poet  in 
tones. 

Mn    Shepherd's   Fantasy,   played  at 
these  concerts  for  the  first  time,  has 
excellent  measures  and  measures  that 
are   ineffectively   noisy.     The  opening 
arouses  pleasurable  expectation.  The 
thematic  material  throughout  is  salient; 
but  the  treatment  of  it  is  often  con- 
fused.  The  musio  is  modern  in  Its  har- 
monic schemes,  but  tho  instrumentation 
la  too  often  injuriously  thick.    Nor  Is 
theye  throughout  the  -work  a  fine  sense 
of  proportion  in  ;  dynamic  values,  or  a 
due  regard  for  contrasts.    Mr.  Gebbard 
played  well,  as  is  his  habit,  but  he  and 
the  composer's  intentions  suffered  fre- 
quently from   the  crushing  orchestra- 
tion.   Mr.  Shepherd  was  In  the  audi- 
^  enoe  and  acknowledged  the  applause. 
I    We  well  remember  the  sensation  made 
I  by  TschaUcowsky'a  "Rom^o  and  Juliet" 
1  when    It    was    brought    out    by  Mr. 
I  Niklsch.     It   -was   one   of   his  battle 
i  horses.    His  treatment  of  the  passage 
;  In  ■whloh  the  horns  -wall  In  syncopation 
aga,lnst  the  Love  Theme,  perhaps  the 
most  original  and  the  most  emotional 
I  meaaurea  in  the  overture,  stirred  all 
jhearora.    He  left  us;  other  oonduotora 
put  thft  overture  on  their  programa; 
j  but  not  tin  yesterday,  under  (Mr.  Mon- 
|t«ux'«  leadershift  did  this  section  give 
tho  old  thrllL    Much  of  the  overture 
haa  grro-wn  old  and  seedy;  the  Introduc- 
tion  now   seems   interminably  drawn 
out;  the  constant  repetition  of  Insig- 
nificant phrases— the  tossing  of  them 
about  to  various  Instruments — a  favorite 
trick  of   Tsohaikowsky's — distract  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  and  break  the 
continuity    of    the  dramaUo-musloal 
flow. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra 
througtvout  was  of  the  highest  order. 
The  concert  -will  be  rei>eat6d  tonight 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Mozart,    "Jupltei"   Sympihony;  Stuart 


We  valued  rhubarfethe  more  uhen  w. 
learned  that  the  rootstock  wa.<  :.;rown 
In  China  and  Tibfct  and  for  a  lon^r 
period  was  imported  Into  Europe  Ihrougn 
Russia  and  the  I.,evant,  but  (•ino.u  imjo 
direct  from  <'hlna;  that  for  a  lonp  time 
it  was  called  Turko>  or  Ru»;sia  rhu- 
barb; that  the  gre.'.l  Catherine  of  Rus- 
siia  sent  Mr.  Rlevers  to  search  for  the 
dnig,  purgative  and  subsequently  asti  in- 
gent,  on  the  confines  of  Siberia  and 
China;  that  anion:,'  the  eight  good  quali- 
lIe.-»  of  C5Lbool.  one  is  !(.•«  incomparable 
"nuwash"  or  rhubarb;  that  Francis  I. 
of  France  always  carried  some  about 
hlni.  mixed  wlih  mummy. 

Nor  did  we  think  the  less  of  It  when 
we  read  in  Nasli'ii  "Lenten  .Stuffe" - 
"Physicians  deafen  our  e.ars  with  the 
honorlflcabilltudinitatibus  of  their  heav- 
enly panaohea,  their  sovereign  Gulacum. 
their  glisters,  their  trieacles.  their 
mithridate.a  compacted  of  fortic  several 
poisons,  their  bitter  rhubarbe  and  tor- 
turinET  stibium."  This  did  not  prevent 
UK  from  asking  for  a  second  help  of 
rhubarb  pie. 

-Mr.  Herkimer  .fohnson  informs  us  , 
that  rhubarb  wa.s  introduced  in  London  j 
markets  about  isai  Sfr.  Mlatt  sent  his 
two  sons  to  the  Koroligh  Market  with 
five  bunches,  of  v,  hich  they  sold  only 
three.  IBut  rhubarb  was  u.sed  in  Eng- 
land medicin.illy  long  before  that,  iind 
in  Queen  Elizabeth'.s  time  the  leaves 
were  a  pot-her%.  We  do  not  relish  Hni- 
barb  beer,  or  rhubaib  -wine,  iireferring 
the  justly  celebraterf-water  of  Hiuitary. 
Old  Nash,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  used  the  word  "rhubarb"  for  bit- 
ter, when  he  wrote  in  his  novel,  "The 
Unfortunate  Trav  eler  • -a  l  eprlnt  ap- 
I.eared  in  1892— "Too  much  gall  dyd  that 
wormwood,  of  ,  Oibcllne  v.ittes  put  iu 
Ins  inke.  who  irtgraued  lhat  rubarbe  epi- 
taph on  this  e-Ycellent  poet's  tombstone." 

By  the  -wasf.  who  invented  rhubarb 
pie?  We  see  UVIr.  Eaton  pourinf;  thick 
cream  on  a  w-Adge  of  it. 


!  FROM  A  CLOSE  OBSERVER 

As  the  \^'orld  Wags: 

I  observed  this  sign  over  the  door  of  a 
moving  picture  house: 

SOMETHING  TO  REMEJNCBER 
Thurs.  Fri.  &  Sat.  gjx 
Why  only  on  these  days.  I  wonder?  Is 
(or  was)  it  because  we  were  more  sus- 
ceptible in  the  latter  part  of  the  w.-ok  to 
that  indescribable,  lingering  Gordon  Dry 
taste,  reaching  its  zenith  on  Saturday 
hight  when  we  were  wont  to  become 
brusque— even  to  policemen? 
And  this; 

On  my  room-mate's  desk,  alone  anl 
unattended  except  for  a  bottle  Of  foun- 
tam  pen  ink,  this  trinity: 

The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
Obstetrics  for  Nurses  \ 
In  tune  with  Th*  Infinite. 
Might  not  one  ask,  "And  the  greatest  of 
these  IS—?"   Would  one  be  justified  in 
liefllhng  his  fountain  pen  from  this  ink 
■ito  ai-rive  at  a  conclusion? 
.    Boston.  VILLON  GIL  BLAS. 

,  INDIGESTION 

,  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  sends  to 
,The  Herald  the  following  remarkable 
bxample  of  vers  (res  libre.  and  asks- 
Out  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  what 
JV'ould  you  prescribe  for  the  writer''  " 
Who  said  the  Moon  was  made  of  Green 
,  Cheese? 

The  Moon  is  a  ragged,  black  disc 
Btaggering.  zig-zagging  through  a  sea  of 
bile, 

Yellow  bile. 

The  sidewalk  is  soft, under  mv  bare  feet 
poft  and  clinging  like  warm  tar 
ptrown  with  the  eyes  of  little  children. 
Little  staring  eyes  that  squeeze  between 
I        ray  toes 

And  ho;j  like  plopped-out  grapes. 
Let  me  up! 

The  barber  s  hands  smell  of  garlic' 
There  is  a  Woody  thumb-mark 
On  my  cerebellum 


co-mate  in  exile  on  the  Boston 
Journal,  now  an  entertaining  writer-  on 
disparate  subjects,  as  Nature  ard  the 
theatre,   tells  Air.   Christopher  Morley 


I 


Mason,  Rhapsody  on  a  Persian  Air,  for  ^"  '^creueuuni, 
orchestra    with    pianoforte     obbli'gato  '^^^  thumb-mark  of  a  great  criminal 
I  (first  performance);   MUhaud.   Orches-  ^  should  have  died  todav  but  for  laiit.i 
)  tral  Suite  No.  2  (first  time  In  America); 

I  Dukaa,  '■T:'he  Sorcerer's  Apprentice."      Laughter  at  a  tat  pawnbroker  riiakine 

 ■-   I        money.  * 

M    jWaking  money  to  buy  a  limousine  for 

!    Mr.  Walter  Pi  lchard  Eaton,  j  ears  ago  ,      "'^  mistress, 

our   on-nmto   i„    „,  :i„  . _   t,.-» — ^^is  mistrcss  who  is  in  love  with 

page-boy. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  adds:   "My  secretary 
Mil  T  tl^^   e^-'OH   of  Liverpool 

Jarge  haunt^  the  old  State  Hou.se  He's 
that  he  revels  in  stewed  rhubarb  as  the!?®'  ^P"?  '^"V'"*  '^■"i  him-or  it."  Shall 
first    dish    for   breakfast,    eaten    witK   '        '^^^^  """"^  ^^'^^'^ 
plenty  of  thick  cream.    "Some  peoplej  ONE  RILEY 

wince  and  pucker  when  told  this.    But^'''  ^'^^  World  W&gs: 

try  it:    Only  the  cream  must  be  real  ,™'"?-^P°'l^  read  a 

cream,  thick  and  sweet.  There  Is  a  tart;' k'"/  Tff" ^Jl^  SUNDAY  HERALD 
coolness  and  rich,  pungent  sweetness  toith°"V  ^    Hootch    in  Bermuda." 

the  dish  like  nothing  else."  it  ,  J  ' 

In  our  little  village  in  the  sixties  thereof"  -  "V""^,®  ^°  '°  '"Quire  what  I 
I  lived  a  cashier  of  a  bank  who  suffered I!Jf,f;"t  fsferred  to  a  Bermudian 

tortures  from  sick  headaches.    He  used, '^'"^  the  life  of  Rilej  . "     Thank  vou  i 
{to  dose  himself  with  a  nauseous  drink''"'^  answering  him.     1  could  not  hkve 
known  as  thoroughwort  or  boneset  tea;!    "®  so.       •  . 

but  it  was  of  no  avail.   One  dav  he  was'  ,   ,  ^  asked  my  mother  aboilt  it 

advised  to  eat  for  a  month  nothing  buti"  knows  everything— take 

j  graham  bread-not  Boston  brown  bread„V:'  "'^''^  fo''  She  told  me  that  mv 
-and  cream.  At  the  end  of  the  month^'''^>'  the  Willie  Riley  of  a  famous 
Mie  had  gained  in  nesh:  he  wai^  free  fi-om-'°"°-  """ilUe  Riley  was  a  rolliekinir 
;  headaches.  In  hi.s  joy.  he  became  pas^'^'^^'"-'nay-ca re,  genial  .sort  of  per.son 
jSionately  addicted  to  cream.  He  pouiedL^'i°  didn't  care  a  hoot  whether  «;chnni 
I  It  on  raw  tomatoes    on  a  half-melon  :Ptept  or  not.  JOE  ToVf 

J  he  even  poured  it  on  raw  currants,  red   Boston.  ^-^la. 

and  white,   and  pretended  to  like'  the   

,  mess.    This  he  did  to  the  amazementK       ^  GLORIOUS  SURVIVOR 
of  his  family  and  the  occasional  guest.  "^X  the  World  Wag.s: 
We  do  not  remember  him  courageous    't^  may  po,sibi.>   he  of  irtere«it  lo  vr,„  ' 
rhubarb.'"'"*'':  "'''^  ^'®"«^  o  'learn't'l'^fonr^^.Vr  ""^^  ! 


"aring  the 
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r.in>-  aaily  b.-^tw  ■.  f  n  White  River 
nction.  and  Woodstock. 

-  RAYMOND  F.  GKKKXr.  V\V 
Greenfield. 

CHURCH  NOTICE 

South  ConKret;ational  Church— At 
■norninfr  servirp  "What  fs  That  in 
:  lun>-  Hand?"  Three  aces  and  a.  king. 

can  beat  that  with  a  royal  (lush. 
'  horus  "Kortv  -nine  Bottles  Hanging 
III  a  wall." 


1  royal  v 

•He  took  , 
f  escape.     •  '  '      ,     1    v.- , 

..rre.l  to  believe  th'il  He  was  dea<l.  he; 
established  - himself   in   business   as   a  i 
l  ighly  successful  and  esteemed  brigand  i  , 
X  mountain.,.    He  robbed  .ho  rich  |  , 
„nd  gave  to  the  poor.    The  stor.v  Is  4  i 
duel  of  wits  between  the  h"nted  and 
,he  hunters.    If  we  are  not  .nistaken  |  ? 
Malor  Prichard   told   this  stor>    in  a 
i.uok  many  years  ago. 


DEATH  A  GOCrb  THING 

I'lutarcb:  "I'le.isari'  no-  iitmlDaMe  a'vordins  ' 
to  Kpic'iruB. ■■ 
None  of  the  lovers  of  truth  and  the 
utemplation  of  being  have  here  their 
I  of  them:  they  having  iiut  a  watery 
id  puddled  reason  to  speculate  with. 

It  were,  through  the  fop  .md  mist  c.f 
.e  body;  and  yet  they  still  look  up- 
ard  like  birds,  as  ready  to  take  their 
gilt  to  th«  spacious  and  bright  region, 
and  endeavor  to  make  their  souU  expe- 
I  rlite  and  light  from  things  mortal,  using 
i  philosophy  as  a  study  and  preparation 
for   death.     Thus   1   account  death  .i 
•   trul.v  grreat  and  accomplished  good  tiling; 
'  tne  soul  being  to  live  there  a  real  life. 
'!  which  here  lives  not  a  waliiiig  life,  iiut 
suffeiv  tilings  most  rMeinbling  draaina. 


jliss  u<l   ce'ebrated  her 

8411i  birtha;i>  'u  London  on  March  27. 
She  described  her  birthday  as  IMe 
"third  anniversary  of  h?r  coming  of 
age."  Uasl  year  she  celebrated  her 
birthday,  by  .taUinii  the  Pan  of  Vol- 
umnia  at  the  Old  Vic.  and  she  hoped  to 
play  on  the  lllh  of  this  month  Queen 
Margaret  In  •  Ricliaid  the  Third."  King 
George  tonferied  on  her  for  her  tilrth- 
day  the  Order  of  a  Dame  Commander  j 
of  the  British  empire,  '-i.n  recognition 
of  the  dlstinguiEhed  position  which  you 
have  occupied  for  so  long  in  your  pio- 
fesslon,  and  of  the  services  rendered  by 
you  to  dramatic  art." 

Miss  Ward  yearns  for  the  good  old 
days  or  repertory  and  is  suve^  that  the 
repertory  system  will  return.  "It  must 
come  brick  if  we  are  to  have  good  actors 
nnd  actresses.  The  long-running  P'^'  s 
are  ruining  actors  and  actress. ;i  i.  > 
forcing  them  into  a  rut." 

Wp  rc-mev.ib,-r  well  Mis-s  Wards  en- 
trance in  "Forget  Me  Not.  '  and  her 
passional.-  cry.  "The  world,  *wes  me 
a  living.  ■  l>"  any  in  Boston  remember 
her  as  an  opera  singer? 

Tlie  London  Times,  seeing  the  play 
'The  Mean,  of  a  Child."  an  adaptation 
,,L-o.,^  of   bis  mothers 


liv 


Gil.jert    Kraiikan'  of    l"-''    mother  s 
^nk     Danby-s>     novel  (Kingsbury 
arc     March    26>.    wa'!   inclined  to 
think  that  to  bring  the  play  up-to 
.    Mr   Frankan  added  his  own  run- 
u'  .commentary     on     persons  and 
.  ,,ts  of  the  moment.  "Whether  there 
was  anv  need  for  I  hem  i.s  another  mat- 
ter    Quips  and  cr.inks  about  bolshe- 
m.  about  unemployment  iiay.  abouU 
iiinninistic  doctrines  are  all  very  well 
i»vue;  in  a  charming  little  comedy 
y  seem  strangely  out  of  place— par- 
ularlv  when  the  audience  is  allowed  to 
:,,  the  impression  that  some  of  the 
M-a.tcrs  are  always  striving  to  say 
art  things  even  though  they  have  not 
r.  niotesl  connection  with  the  sub- 
under   consideration.    .    .   .  Krank 
I  nby  s  vilot  Is  as  old  as  history-it  is 
Tierely-  King  Cophctna  and  the  Beggar 
Maid 'or  Cinderella  and  the  Prince  over 
'.('aln'.   Bui  in  this  case  the  beggar  ma'd 
■  nrked    in   a  jam   and  .pickle  factory, 
nd  the   King  was  a   member  of  the 
eerage      And   the   modern  Cinderella, 
nntead    of    losing    her    shoe    in  the 
-  Inc.      palace,  ail  but  lost  her  life  un- 
ler  his  motor  car— but  the  result  was 
he  .^ame  in  each  ca?-e." 


•Three"  by  W  P.  Uscombe,  i)roduced 
hv  the  Plav"  Actors.  London.    The  play 
',as  onlv  th'ree  characters,  and  not  even 
;    telephone.  "There  are  few  "'"'-e  ^.t 
•icult  tasks  on  the  stage  than  to  keep 
three   people   interesting    for   a  whole 
.  vening  and  to  prevent  them  from  talk 
:ng  inerel;-  for  talking  s  salve     Mi^  Lis 
..„mbc  does  not  entirely  soKe  the  dif 
ricultv    but  he  evidently  has  a  knack  ot 
.klllfui  construction."    Stella  welcoines 
'1111   a  prospei  tive  husband,  in  her  flit 
Her  admirer.  Paul,  has  not  been  wholly 
discarded.  "Much  loving,  one  imagines 
luid  made  Paul  mad.  for  in-.his  protesta- 
tions of  love   he   raved    and  stamped, 
punmielled    the   cushions   and    made  a 
fool  of  himself  In  a  variety  of  way.s 
<?lx    months   went  by    and    Paul  still 
iliought   he  had   a  cliaiice.     When  lie 
ound  out  that  she  purposed  lo  marrv 
Bin,  he  took  poison,  but  Bill  found  him  In 
ime,  hardened  his  heart  again.st  Stella, 
and  persuaded  him  lo  go  on  a  scient^iUc 
.  xpedition  (how  useful  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Amazon  are  on  these  occasions.) 
.Stella  then  thought  jt  her  duty  to  marr.v 
Paul    so  Bill  put  on  his  overcoat  and 
prepared   to  leave;  but   Paul  declined. 
'■On  the  whole,  we  think  Paul  had  the 
netter  of  the  baigain.   Life  on  the  upper 
reaches  would  be  difficult,  but  life  with 
Stella  would  he  impossible."    The  pan 
of  Stella  was  taken  by  Miss  Alexandra 
Carlisle.' 

"The  Savage  arid  the  Woman,    a  play 
bv   .\rtliur   Shirley    and    Ben  Landeck 
(the  Lyceum.  London),  is  a  ^\  ild  West 
drama.    "Every  character  hod  at  least 
one  revolver  and  some  seemed  lo  have 
(heir  pocket.*?  stuffed  with  them.    On  the 
sllghtesi  pretext  a  'gun'  was  nourished 
•md  some  remarkable  shooting  was  the 
result     The  villainess  tried  to  kill  the 
long-suffering    Indian    s<iuaw;    the  re- 
volver misfired  and  the  squaw  fell  dead, 
shot  througli  the  heart.    The  hero  made 
ills  escape  from  a  horde  of  pursiKT.-. 
'  They  fired  to  kill,  failed  in  their  effort 
'  -but  stopped  the  waterfall.    After  that 
I  the  exploit.''  of  the  ,hero  in  rounding  up 
a  dozen  armed  men  merely  by  producing 
his  own  revolver  fell  rather  flat.  But 
the  Tyyceum  audience  likes  its  entertain 
inent  red-hol,  and  it  certainly  gets  it  in  , 
■The  Savage  and  the  Woman,'  which  is  j 
reallv  an  old-fashioned  melodrama  and  i 
a  cowbov  film  rolled  into  one.    -S.  de 
»  cidediv  effective  prologue  in  dumb  show 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  plot.   A  part.v 
ot  .prospectors    is    attacked    by  Led 
Indians,  and  all  are  murdered  e.-icppt 
little  child,  who  is  taken  away  by  the 
Indians  and  brought  up  as  one  of  them- 
selves,   ignorant    of   his    real  ident'ti^ 
Later  on  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the 


liav   v>    fie   iDMiili..    .\|'ro   .;>.      I  h.-i  • 
find  that   Nance  Oldtie'rl-that  favorite 
of  kings,  that  lovable  actress— had  aJi 
abundance   of   ?s   in   her   ••ecord.  She 
was  born  October  3,  1683  and  dud  Oc- 
tober       1730;  and  her  talented  .succes- 
sor or  courtly  favors  and  prot'ess.onal 
distinction~the_  dainty  Fanny  Burton- 
was  born  in  17"'7. 
Americas  greatest  tragedienne.  Chai- 
.lotte  Cushman.  was  born  July  the 
I  delightful    Adelaide   Ne.'son   on   Mat  ch 
■  I-  the  regal    Mme  Janauschek  in  IWO. 
lieath   robbed   the   sta.ge   of  the   great  | 
Rachel  o^  .lanuary       ^'"1        „ V." 
ful     Sa.ah     Siddons   on     May   ..1.  18„1. 
^.lunoesoue  Blancbe  Walsh  was  Iwrn  in 
ilSTP,  and  died  October  "1.  ■ 
:    l',lamhe  Bates,  now  giving  an  admir- 
able performance  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
K-air  a.   ibe  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was 
Pborn  at   PorUand.  Oregon    n  l^>..^. 
.,,„■  b<  loved   ICdwin  ,  ^J^, 

vith  a  trinity  of  3s:    Nov.  1.!.  l-^oS.  and 
,iie,l  in  im  and,  strange  lo  chronicle, 
ibnt  mighty  pair  of  Roman  .ielineators- 
Kdwiu    Booth    and    K.    L.  "^^"'"f;'^- 
.'.v.ere  both  born  on  ihe  same  day  of  the 
Ki'month.    Genial  .lohu  ^'a^'^"''°"Sh  wa» 
■5>b„ni  in  ISK  and  died,  reuretted  by  the 


•rtfW 


•!  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  but  lor  the 
;  ,;reater  pa^  of  the  evening  he  is  al- 
'  Towed  to  believe  that  he  is  aii  Indi.an 
j  and  in  that  capacity  he  '  '\ 

.  tlie  white  heroine.  He  realizes  that  h.  I, 
'  can  never  hope  txj  marry  her,  and  bi  •  j 
:  life  seems  to  be  one  long  struggle-f  |, 
;  live  down  his  love  and  to  escape  the  at 

teniions  of  the  white  adventurers  wit-  , 
^  are  continually  getlmg  him  into  tight 
corners  from  which  he  escapes  m  th.  I 
grand  manner-after  various  denunt-u. 
tions  of  the  raetliods  of  so-called  civili/  i 
,ion,    which    were    naturally    reren .  t 
—Ui  tremendous  enthusiasm  b,v  the  n  i  - 
n.<.-entative9  of   civilization    who   hll- a  . 
every  corner  of  the  theatre. 

The  >forwich  Pla>  ers  (  Hng.).  who  o, 
in  six  weeks  produce  a  play  and  run  . 
for  a  week,  play  m  "the  | 
llou^^e   which  accommodates  onl>  ]« i    i  i 
.time.    The  latest  production,s  tve. ' 
rsion  of  the  story  of  the  prophet  I  ■ 

T^ru-ed'.  in~d7imiatic  form  by 
M^n   svbil   vn  l'crst.  with  music  adap. 
erfrom  aucirnt  Hebrew  n.elodi.s  at- 

-  -^--n:/  ha?;eruUng,.. 

to'^^i.'hUtor.of  a^hula^;-. 
shepherdess  earned  '^"''^f  her 

„,on's  court.     She  «.,f ",;;"^^^Xrv^>olo- 
losl  shepherd  lover.  1.11  ''j^' 
.,on  has  her  b-anded  as  a  sU^^ 

:'^"'%"f,;\he  slon  of  s'.lonton.  a.  there 
herent  iti  Uie  s"-"'^  °'  '  t,-,  conse- 

is  in  Ihe  story  ,..,."n?e  the 

•'"^^""o 'as  to u  VTt'  'son^thing 
verse  so  as  i"  pon'ain  be- 

rll  1«,  17,  20.  1-4  and  ^8.  is  the  <^"oe- ■»  j,  ...^s  never  '"t^"'^^'',,,*,^,,e°^;.ness  of 
horac  of  Aes  -hylus.    It  has  long  been  ,„ere  ingeiiuity.  "^;f„^'f.g  when 

„e  desire  of  the  townspeople  to  repro-  ^  ^^^^  ^oiver  of  ^^^^  is  a  vain 

uce  in  the  original  theatre,  which  still  ^     ,,  ,,ave  a  perCtd  jewel  l 
ands.  the  Greek  tragedies  played  there||  ,^^,1,  ,o  attempt  '.o  add  to  its  pci  . 


Cyril  Maude  has-  revived  "Grumpy'  in 
..ndon   '  ti  achieved  nuitc  a  fair  meas- 
re  of  success  in  London,  though  noth- 
,nB  sensafonal.  but  when  later  on  he 
went  to  the  United  .States  and  lo  Aus- 
inlia  it  was  'Grumpy'  that  audiences 
^slsted  on  and  nothing  else  mattered.' 
It  Is  now  announced  that  the  Greek 
•ay  which  is  to  lie  performed  in  the. 
r-leut  Greek  Theatre  at  Syracuse  on 
■M  and  ^8.  is  the  Choe 


,  the  fifth  .enlury,  B.  C.    The  repro 
■nction  of  the  Agamemnon  in  mi  proved 
umualiiled  success,  and  the  commit- 
,  c  is  now  to  stage  the  second  of  the 
01  Aeschylean  trilogy 

"Don  'Q' ".  a  romantic  play  bjpiight 
lUt  at  the  Apollo.  London,  on  March  'Zi. 
U  by  Maj.  H.  Heskeih  Prichard.    "It  is 
,  not    of  the   kind   that    invites  serious 
riticism.  .  .  ,  But    s.trap   the  prologue 
'  ind  half  the   cackle'  and  what  a  capi 
ti-l  comic  opera  "Don  'Q'  '  would  make 
;n  such  form  the  absurditie.-?  of  the  plot 
'  ,\oi!ld      pass     practically  unnoticed. 

,     ,    • '(  I ■  ■    -  I  -  i «b  1 ' nl  •! ■■  ti  la  n 


conceiving  a  setting  for  it 

i;;^^^^s:lon:,n^"^^rnir^^o^.^ 

household  play  for  a  wedding  celeb,  a 
lion.  ' 
Mr.  Wallace  Munro  Writes  About 
the  Numeral  3  and  the  Stage 

Annie  Lciise  Cary  and  Al.  O,  Field 
,  died  on  April  3. 

in  perusing  the  arch'eves  of  stage  lo.e 
.    ■      oll^,^,■  A  vin-ular  coinoiden-e  that 
:;^rn;^;L.,':<s^a.l^l.  almost  nn 

'  .        -   Shak/' 


•  entire  nation,  in  his  Kd  year. 

Joseoh  Jefferson  died  on   April  23.  ^ 
O^dru    upon    which    fell,    singular  y.  th» 
'■tvinal  anniversaries  of  Raster  .Sunday. 
.  VsV.    George's    day    and    Shakespeare  s 

birthdav .  .     ,-„o  „,,,i 

^  <^r  Hcnrx  living  was  born  m  1838  and 
fel'  asleep  in  death  on  Oct.  «.  and. 
strange  ,o  narrate,  was  the  13th  member 
of  (he  tbeatihal  profession  who  ir 
buried  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  the  hal- 
lowed spot  of  Britain's  dead. 

The  Grim  Reaper  called  Richard  Mans- 
field at  the  /.enith  of  liis  career  on  Aug. 
V)    and  James  .Sheridan   Knowles  No\. 

France    lost    her   Idolized  Mounet 
Sully  on  Maich  3. 
The  great  Coquelin  was  born  Jan.  a. 
-our  daslnng  Charles  Fletcher  "n  (3ct  -3. 
,he  handsome  Lester  W  allack  on  Dec 
ni  and  that  noblest  Roman  of  them  an, 
!  Louis  James,  on  Oct.  3.  .•■,„(■ 
'     Another  famous  actor  with  a  trinit>  ot 
Is  was  W.  C,  Macready,  who  was  born 
' \prir  ;;    17K,    and   died    187;i  Fdmund 
iKean  died  in  1833;  John   P,   Kemble  in 
1823;  the  elder  Charles  Matthews  in  18dd,  ^ 
liind   th<    three   men   who    made  early 
An.ei;can   theatrical   history-Dave  In- 
gersol,  Charlie  Elton  and  Geordie  Jamie- 
son- al!  died  with  a  "3"  recording  their 

'^Kdwiti  Adams  was  another  favorite 
who  had  a  peculiar  combination  of  is: 
be  wap  born  Feb.  1831.  adopted  the 
stage  in  185:!  and  died  after  a  stage 
career  of  23  years.  Charlie  Thorne  died 
in  1^S3  in  his  43d  year;  John  T.  Raymond 
was  born  in  183G  and  died  in  his  34th 
ye.'.r  as  a  player.  ,     v.i  = 

Dear  Pete   Daily  went   home  to  his 
rest  May  23;  Junius  Bnitus  Booth.  Nov.. 
130   J   B.  BucUstone.  Oct,  31;  T.  W  .  Rob- 
liertson.  Feb.  3;  William  Brough.  March 
13-  "Gaiety"  George  Kdwards  m  his  &5d 
,ear  and  Mrs,  G,  M,  Gilbert  in  her  83d 

^'^Vlrs  Dion  Boucicault  was  liberally  en- 
dJwed  with  3s  in  recording  her  life  s 
events;  She  was  bom  in  18,33,  made  her 
staj;e  debut  in  IWS,  was  married  m  lbo3, 
made  her  American  debut  m  186u.  and, 
dei  arted  this  lite  in  her  S3d  year.  ^ 

Nat  Goodwin  died  Jan.  31  in  his  (.*d  , 
,  "a  •  Frank  Pixley  on  Dec.  31.  in  his 
v;.l  vear.  Mme.  Rciane  in  lier  B3d  .\ear. 
i'lltv  Dcslys  in  her  36th  year.  Shelley 
ii't.H  in  his  35tli  year  and  Frank  Carter 
tit  his  32d  year. 

v„d  here  ai<  a  few  of  our  recent 
I  ,  ers  who  have  answered  the  last  call 
,11  born  with  a  3;  Sir  Herbert  Tree  Sir 
cit-Hrles  Wvndhain.  Tomasso  Salvini, 
\,l',  laide  Patti,  Anna  Held,  Stuart  Hob- 
^,       K  W  illard.   Tony   Pastor.  Daii 

\-ai   Williii.  Jerry  <::'ohan.  Daniel 
It'ntiinian.      Lewis      Waller,  Denman 
r;,omp..on,    W.    T,    LaMoyne,  Aubrey 
Boucicault,   James  Loc  Finney,   1^.  ■>■ 
Morgan,    Charles    Barron,  Henry  <:iay 
tnabec,     Mrs      Sol     Smithy  Clifton 
,«-lord    Bonnie  Thornton,   Hi  Henry, 
,,i)eti      Novelli.      George  Primrose, 
i  It  irles  Yale,  and  a  host  of  others, 

rhe  following  players  have  all  been 
I, urn  with  a  3  and  are  still  with  us: 
<  uah  Bernhardt.  Elanora  DUse.  Olga 
\  ,  tliersole.  V  Rose  Coghlan,  Maggie 
Miicbell.  Minnie  Palmer.  Mane  \Vain- 
wri"hl,  Mrs.  W,  H,  Kendal,  Mrs.  Henry 
Miller  Florence  Reed,  Kate  Bateman, 
Jtilia  Dean.  Margaret  .^igiin,  Fritzi 
.Scheff,  Maxiue  Elliott,  :Mary  Pickford, 
Alargaret  lUington,  Kathryn  Kidder, 
1-Jdna  Goodrich,  John  Drew.  Uavid  ■War- 
field  William  Gillette,  Sir  Johnstone 
Forbes  Robertson,  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
Jefferson  D-  Angelis.  Frederick  T\  arde, 
Holbrook  Blinn,  Andrew  :Mack,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  .lulian  Kltinge.  .Arthur  Bou- 
rhier  Georso  Beban.  Houdim.  Jess 
naiidv,  F,  F,  MacK.ay.  Joseph  Kilgour. 
.Vlber't  Bruning.  and  a  score  of  lesser 
histrionic  lights. 


This  is  i)robably  the  first  time  that  th 
famous  lights  liave  been  represented  o 
a     stage.      Their     reproduction  wa 
spleiulidly  achieved,   and.  according  t 
the    oliiiiioii    of    explorers,    was  absc 
lutely  natural.    The  writer  of  the  oper< 
Dr.    Norman   Hansen,   as  well   as  th 
composer  of  the  music,  M,  Hakon  Boe< 
resell,  achieved  a  great  success.— Londo 
Dail.\-  Telegraph. 
Mr.    Brailowsk>-  played  Chopin  ^n 
'4,  vigorous  and  unsentimental  manner,  an 
to  do  that  is  to  reveal  beauties  whlc 
•t-are    missed    by    the  "temperamental 
metiiod.    If  Chopin  himself  kept  a  met 
■  rononie  on  his  piano,  others  who  plat. 
'Jhim  u^red  not  be  ashamed  to  keep  strict 
''time.    We  fancy,  though,  that  Choplil 
•  musl   have  kept   sometliiug  else  withiJ 
'  reach    that    softened    that  remorselefl 
;  ticking— a  bit  of  string,  maybe^^^o^tji^aJ 

I  in  pendulum  l>efore  he  began,  or  brair  l 
to  wind  It  up  with.    One  slight  dlstra( 
lion   in   the  midst   of  Mr.  Biaiiowsky 
brilliant,  expert  playing  was  that  eve; 
i>  now  and  then  we  could  lietir  the  tickin 
,  and  tliis,  like  workmen  hammering  i 
.''  the  next,  house,  burned  the  dream  ini 
something  we  wanted  to  finish  instea 
of  to  go  on.— Lond(tn  Times. 
".Miss  Alison  King  has  an  agreeab 
!  but  not  powerful   voice,  and  rather 
tentative  style— as  if  she  were  not  qull 
sure  whether  the  ice  would  hear.  TO 
sliould  like  to  assure  her  that  it  bean 
unite  well,  and   if  she  would  .iust  gi 
'dashing  away  with  the  (curling)  iron'  ' 
little  more,  she  wouJd  give  everybod' 
including  herself,  more  fileasure.  It 
no  use  singing  a  ;iong  if  you  don'tlmc 
it  from  the  boliom  of  your  hea'-t," 

Marie  Hall,  the  English  violinis't,  hr 
reappeared  in  T^ondon  after  a  long  al 
sence  from  the  concert  stage.  She  playc 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert  inJai. 
I  uary.  11(06,  and  gave  recitals  here  in  11 
i  preceding  November.  She  is  now 
years  old.  _ 

Deodat  de  Severac.  whose  piano  piecti 
are  known  here,  is  deail.  He  wa,*  bor 
in  1S73,  P'or  lO^ears  he  had  lived-  i 
retirement  at  Roussillon. 

They  tell  me  the  piteous  tale  of  tl, 
judge  In  a  recent  competition  festivii 
who  happened  also  to  be  the  compoef: 
of  one  of  the  lest  fieces  for  piiinoforl' 
players.  The  iioor  composer-judge  Iheri 
foie  was  called  upon  to  listen  t.i  som'J 
thing  approaching  .300  performances 
his  own  work:  Think  of  being  playc, 
to  death  by  hundreds  of  wild  iiianisl; 
But,  seriously,  is  this  not  rather  noii 
sensical?  Is  it  not  possible  to  arnm^ 
for  a  preliminary  sifting  of  potentii] 
prize  winners','  In  too  many  cases  ; 
must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  man 
competitors  have  no  earthly  chunce  ' 
gaining  an  award.  Their  puerile  elfor 
must  be  terribly  wearisome  to  n 
judges.   I  am  told  of  a  poor  elderb  inn 


Debussy,  her  knowdedge  of  music  be^ 
r  omparatively  limited  and  reaching  i 
where  near  to  the  Debussyan  heigl? 
The  ordeal  must  have  been  as  pain 
to  her- as  lo  the  judge.==.    Cannot  a  8c^ 
iiig  be  n^ad.  into  classes  before  the  fi 
iudgmcnt  is  made  by  the  final  judge- 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  , 
Mbert  Coatcs.  conducting  an  orcnesj 
in  the  Augus'.co.  Rome.  March  20,  v! 
enthusiastically  ai.plauded.   His  progr; 
..omprised   Bruiuns's  Symphony  No..; 
Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Ecstasy,    the  Gj 
Friday  music  from  "Parsifal"  and  1, 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries."  : 
.lohannes  Wolff,  a  violinist  who  vlsn, 
Boston  with  Joseph  Hollmann.  the  ' 
loncellist.  in  1«92  and  1893.  has  turned) 
,nt  Roduebrune.  where  he  did 
iliing;  he  tiiayed  pieces  by  an  t-ngl 
man,  S;asthope  Martin.  | 
It  is  just  a  little  (|uaint  to  nnd  at  ■ 
time  of  day  how  very  little  atten. 
=eems  to       paid  in  rhe  1  nited  StSkU 
matters  musical  pn  this  side  the 
■  lie      When    the    American  "inva 
took  place  last  summer  the  major 
the  singers  sang  songs  whi«h  a.1 
associated  here  with  the  class  of  ^ 
in  which  the  American  singers  tool 
But  we  did  know  something  ol  tr 
singers'  position  in  the  greater  r 
world.    Now  It  has  recently  ha 
that  Paul  Kochanski,  the  brillianf " 
Polish  violinist,  has  earned  hr  st' 
those  regions  of  the  United  States  wl 
be  has  visited.   The  press  I'as  S'.ne  ^ 
<,ver  his  exemplincatlon  of  the  art 
adorns,  and  speaks  of  him  as  if  It 
discovered  him  now.    Not- a  sii«le 
eren(  e  can  I  find  to  the  fact  thaJ  »i 
maligned  lilUe  ci\y  the  nf.'"«F*„ 
chanski  was  perfecTI^  familiar  »B 
1  fore  his  recent  visit.  Certainly|W 
he  played  a  good  deal  in  Londm,' 
in  any  case  he  is  not  the  new  dtco^ 
who  attempted  the  sight-reading  test 
long  ago  at  one  ot  these  festivlls 
was  completely  floored  by  a  VY<  ■ 


Musical'  Notes 

An    extraordinary   opera  "Kaddara,' 
was  produced   for  the  first  time  last 
night  (March  16)  at  the  Danish  Royaj  ^, 
Opera  )  louse  in  Copenhagen.    The  scen^| 
of  the  opera  is  laid  in  Greenland, 
the  musi.-  is  mainly  based  on  the  fevi 
.-i  ancient  songs  of  the  Greenlandeis.  Al 
those   taking   part  were  Greenlandeis 
and  thev  wore  the  original  Eskimo  co.s^ 
tumes  of  fur.    Experts  on  the  condi-tf 


Igijins  in  Greenland, 
^bai ""landers,  assjste 


that  our  New  York  friends  would 
i  us  beHeve'.-London  Daily  Telegr^l 

Professionals  as  Amateurs 
(Concluded) 

T  also  find  a  projram  dated  ^ 
1874    recording  a  charitable  pajT 
ancc  of  "Masks  and         ^'"  '"^j 
Gen.  Catlin  played  Col  ey  Cibbe" 
iam  L.  Keese,  son-m.law  of  OW 
iam  E    Burton,  and  a  writer  or 
,u.te  in  the  hite  „ineties.  toget 
the  three  i'""''''      '  ■  ' 

tind  Emil.\ 


'««itl 


ilant  tinTOtnnRL'BWBHili.  l'^'' 
tor  Fiird.  wer*  Iho  children  of  Mt  ■  ' 
Mr«.  I'ripl.U,    ThP  I'.-K  AVofflnstoii  wo'^ 
.Mlsd  Kale  Hlllurd.  later  a  profpusioiiai 
albo.  ,    ,  : 

The  Brooklyn  nmateurs  were  aclors  i 
to  be  mckonofl  with,  for  they  had  the 
advlcp  nnd  coaching  of  William  Davldge.  j 
Albert  Munn.  I-fStor  Walluck  himself 
(Whenevpr  »  Wallaok  hianuscript  was 
loanca  lor  :i  spri  ial  porformancc).  John 
Aloorc,  proniptor  of  Dl^■■s.  and  the  audi- 
ences were  thi>  old  elite  of  Brooklyn 
and  New  York— Ipd  by  Lawrence  Joromp 
(Who  had  a  theatre  In  his  own  house, 
later  known  as  the  I'nlon  League  Thea- 
tre), Henry  Clews.  William  R.  Travers. 
General  SicUels.  Cornelius  Vanderblll, 
William  n.  Astor.  William  M.  P^varts. 
General  Slocum  and  General  Catl/n.  and 
their  kind.  >  W.  C.  B, 

Welleskv  Hill.". 

Is  "W.  C.  B."  sure  that  Charles  E. 
Thonia.s  was  organist  of  St.  Thomas'.s 
Church,  New  York.  In  1871V  When  did 
George  William  Warren  leave  Albany 
to  became  organist  at  St.  Thomas's?— 
Kd. 


■''fi-  iliy  ijj.;  w.iy.  Tony  never  coulU 
really  sing.' 

■  Certainly  the  Mirror  remembers  that 
automaton  Leotard  at  Wood's  Museum, 
afterward  Daly's.  Could  any  one  ever 
jfoiRet  that  flguie  with  its  bushy  blacli 
jcurly  hair,  and  that  remarkable  smirk 
on  its  face?  It  swunK  there  when  Lydla 
Thoinp.son  and  htr  troupe  were  playing 
there  in  1868— a  remnant  of  Wood's 
I^Iuaeum — and  for  a  number  of  years 
afterward.  No.  Tony  certainly  could 
not  Hing.  But  he  tried  every  night.  His 
show  would  not  have  arawn  a  handful 
of  people  If  he  had  not.- 

Ah,  tiic  Kood  old  days,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Wo  remember  well  Jenny  Engle  and  her 
song,  "The  Flags  of  All  Nations."    We  I 
beg  to  differ  with  you  concerning  Tony  ] 
Paslor'.s  vocal  power.    He  could  sing—  ' 
n  the  Paatoriaii  manner.  We  remember 
lliiin  with  his  glossy  plug  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  appealing  to  the  au- 
'lience  for  assistance  in  the  coal  mine 
iong.  A  likable,  generous  soul  was  Tony 
Pastor,  ever  ready -to  aid  pecuniarily  a 
fellow-comedian. — Ed. 


lli  sill 


A  Good  Old  Song 

.M:  Claries  Pike  Sawyer,  who  coh- 
tribut^-3  a  sprightly  md  informing  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  lOvening  Post, 
has  w|itten  J^arch  23  and  2S  in  answer 


*■  *°      eo.'Tespondent  Interested  In  an  old 
song: 

"W.  L.  V^ebster,  our  local  carpenter, 
came  In  last  week  and  cancelled  his 
subscription  for  the  Enterprise.  He 
talked  awful  rough  to  us  and  said  he 
didn't  want  our  sheet  crossing  his  door- 
sill,  polluting  the  atmosphere.  We  feel 
prttty  bad  ■^bout  it.  We  have  been  look- 
ing for\vard  for  some  time  to  hearing 
Webster  sing  'The  Dashing  Young  Jfan 
on  the  Fl>nng  Trapeze.'  We  have  been 
told  that  this  so'ng.  as  rendered  by  >Ir. 
Webster,  will  charm  the  birds  off  the 
trees,  and  naw  we  doubt  if  we  ever 
shall  have  the  opportunity.  Besides 
we  need  his  moral  support  and  the  $4.15 
which  he  still  owes  us. — The  above  from 
a  correspondent,  who  thus  comments: 

'pet  Webster  to  sing  the  daring 
young  man  on  the  Hying  trapeze;  renew 
^^many  youlli.'j  and  help  pay  his  subscrip 
Hon— a  .jii.<!t  debt  ftrever.  Webster  has 
W\  no  term  in  his  vocatives  equal  to  the 
opportunity.  Let  the  record  be  made 
and  Webster  clear  his  throat  and  be 
gin: 

■'Once  I  v;as  happy,  but  now  I'm  forlorn 
Like  an  old  coat  that  ia  tattered  and  torn; 
Left  In   this  wide  world  to  weep  and  to 
mourn. 

Betrayed  by  a  sirl  in  her  teen«. 

At  this  juncture  Tony  Pastor  sighed 
nj[i^'umbled  in  his  ventriloquent,  etc 
11'.  ■ 
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"  'He'd  fly  throug:h  the  air 
With  the  greatest  of  ease, 
This  dariiiK  young  man 
On  the  flyin?:  trapeze; 
His  moveiTient.*!  wore  graceful. 
All  the  girls  he  could  pinasr. 
And  my  love  he  charmed  awa\'.' 
.   "But    Mr.    Correspondent,    did  Tony 
iPastor  sing  that  song?    The  Mirror's 
reflections  are  of  a  tallish  clown,  mucli 
ligeer  than  Tony,   wiio  was  a  small 
nan.  aw.iy  u-fck  in  about  KC5,  in  a  one- 
ing  circus.    .Just  the  same,  it  might 
ave  been  Tony,  for  he  was  origin.ally  a 
■  ircus  performer,  beginning  his  pn'olic 
areer   ;is  a   'child  prodigy,"   at   P  .T. 
Uoruum's  Museum,  at  .^roadway  and 
Ann  street,  in  184,'',  the  same  year  tiiat 
i;en.   Tom  Thumb  was  beginning  his 
■aree^r  with  Barnum.    After  that  Tony 
'  raveled  with  circus  and  minstrel  shows 
.■»nd  sang  in  music  hall*  until  186,5,  when 
i-e  started   his  variety  theatr!  at  109 
"owery.  remaining  there  10  year?,,  then 
:;olng  to  th»  theatre  down  Broadway, 
vacated  by  Harringan  and  Hart  when 
tl-ey    moved    fartlier    up  Broadway, 
leaving  there  in  ISSl  to  take  the  nouso 
Fourteenth  street  vacated  by  Bry- 
ant's Minstrels,  v.here  he  remained  un- 
til his  death  in  1K»8  at  the  ripe  age  of 
73  years. 

"  'Dear  Mirror:  Y'ou  are  right  about  a 
clown  in  the  old  one-ring  circus  singing 
The  Flying  Trapeze''  in  the  sixties- 
heard  it  there,  too.  Also  I  heard 
Tony  Pastor  uvho  was  a  clown  in  the 
fifties— I  have  the  bill)  sing  yiis  very 
popular  song  in  1S68,'  writes  H.  S. 
Pventon.  He  also  gives  another  verse, 
to  add,  as  he  says,  to  our  recently  re- 
flected one; 
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■  'He  flew  round  the  ring 

With  the  greatest  of  ease: 
He  jumped  through  the  hoop 
Like  a  hullet  through  cheese; 
He  c)  stand  on  his  head. 
U'hile  his  toes  he  would  seize. 
And  flip-Hop  all  over  the  ring.' 
•That  song,  you  will  remember,'  savs 
Mr.    Renton.    'followed   hard   on  Leo- 
tard's (the  French  gymnast)  invention 
of  the  trapeze,  which  was  a  new  thing 
in  1SC7  and  186S,  when  I  attended  Tony's 
"Swarees"  at  201  Bowery  and  lahghed 
t  Jenny   Engle  (who  ever  thinks  of 
Jenny  now?)  sing: 
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■  There's  a  boy  In  the  gallery 
Who's  winking  at  me.  winking  at  m«. 
Now  how  can  I  sing 
When  he's  winklner  a 
•  But  the 


nking  at  me?' 
trapeze— do   you  remember 
he  life-size  wooden  Leotard  gyrating 
in  the  double  gallery  at  Wood  s  Museum  ' 
m  1S6S?  Tou  could  view  him  from  below 
-    above  and  either  side  or  end  of  the 
gallery  as  he  twisted,  climbed  the  bar 
"and   swirled— an  astonishingly  life-like 
nutation  of  the  great  Leotard  on  his 
vondertul  now  idea— thfe  flying  trapeze 
I'lymg  rmgs   were   not   new,   but  the 
peze— yes— and  at  Tony  Pastor's  one|- 
the  famous  Tournour  family,  billed 
Mile.  Tournour,  balancing,  and  with' 
tretched  hands  stood  on  the  trapeze  I 
" "  ~  the-  audi-  I 

i-'o  Weil 


and  swung  far  out 


Concerning  Stravinsky 

There    Is  an   eternal   pathos   in  th« 
spectacle  of  the  hard-working  clown  who 
has  ceased  to  be  funny.    Since  clowns 
first  became  a.  social  necessity,  a  few 
''jthousand  years  ago.  there  must  have 
been  many  such,  and  one  supposes  that 
the  present  .generation  shows  no  dimi- 
nution   in   their   number.  Conspicuous! 
among  those  who  have  strivea  to  amuse  ^ 
us— sometimes    succeeding— stands  Igor 
Strawinsky.     Francis    Poulenc    is    an-  i 
other;  Erilv  Satie  another;  and  there  are 
others  with  even  less  talent.  Sometimes 
the  line  of  action  lies  In  drollery;  some- 
times in  old.  old-fashioned  mock  solem- 
nity; more  frequently  it  is  in  broad  buf- 
foonery; but  most  frequently,  and  most 
pathetically  of  all,  in  that  antique  .iest 
of  leg-pulling.    Mr.  Poulenc  will  write 
you  a  sonata  for  two  (unaccompanied) 
clarinets  in  four  movements,  the  whole 
occupying  about  214  minutes.   Mr.  Satie 
will  write  you  a  tone-poem  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  radiate  polypes,  and 
have  his  music ,  printed  in  red  ink  with- 
out bar  lines.   The  efflorescence  of  Mr. 
Strawinsky's  particular  genius  may  be 
observed  in  four  works  published  by  J. 
and  W.  Chester,  composed  at  various 
times  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
now  issued   for  the  first  lime.  These 
are    "3   Histoires    pour    Enfants."  for 
voice  and  piano,  the  Russian  text  done  . 
into   French  by  C.   F.  Kamuz;   "Trois  ^ 
Pieces  pour  Clarinette   Solo";  "Piano-! 
Rag-Music,"    dedicated  to   Mr.   Arthur  i 
Rubinstein,  1919.  and  the  familiar  "Chant 
dcs  Bateliers  du  Volga,"  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  orchestra  of  wind  instruments 
and    percussion— a    work    33    bars  in 
length.    Simplicity  is  the  "note"  of  the 
songs,     the     simplicity  '  of    the  new 
primitifs,  the  scheme  worked  out  in  two 
Or  three  pan  harmony  with  a  pretty 
assortment  of  ninths  and  sevenths  in 
cherubic    nakedness.     "Tilimbom,"  the 
first  of  the  three,  goes  like  this: 
Tilimbom.  tilimbom. 
{"est  la  cloche  du  fej  qui  sonne. 
<"'hez  la  chevre  il  brule, 
O^i  rent.;nd  qui  hurle. 
Et  la  cloche  -onii"  plus  fort 
Qui_  la  Sonne?    C'est  le  chat. 
II  s'y  pend  par  les  deux  bias, 
Tilimbom.  tilimbom.    .  . 
Simplicity,  but  of  a  different  land,  marks 
the  clarinet  pieces.    It  is  a  simplicity 
that  dispenses  with  mere  key  signature 
or    any    hide-bound    regulations  about 
form  or  rhythm.    The  first  piece— they 
have  each  the  virtue  of  brevity— goes 
softly  and  tranquilly  with  bars  marked 
in  this  wise:  2-4,  5-8,2-4,5-8,7-8,7-8,5-8, 
2-4  (three  bars),  J-S,  2-4,  5-8,  5-S.  3-4,  5-8, 
2-* — and  so  on,  and  tfie  player  is  warned 
that    "the  breath  marks,   accents  and 
metronome  marks  indicated  in  the  three 
pieces  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  " 
Bar  lines  have  not  been  found  neces- 
sary in  the  second  piece,  the  indication 
that  a  quaver  equals  a  quaver,  a  semi- 
quaver a  semi-quaver,  and  three  semi- 
quavers in  a  group  equal  a  quaver  at  a 
tempt  of  M.M.  168  sufficing.    So  there 
you   are— carry   on!     The    "Piano  Rag 
jMusic"  is  a  fearsome-looking  composi- 
|tion  on  paper,  like  some  pictorial  epi- 
ip-am  of  Mr.  Picasso;  but  on  looking 
jinto  the  score  we  can  find  no  proof  that 
we  should  not  be  yawning  before  even 
So  talented  a  pianist  as  Mr.  Rubinstein 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page.   It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  this 
composer^s  distress  if  bv  some  miracle 
the  world  were  suddenly  full  of  people 
who  had  a  consumiug  passion  for  ninths 
and  sevenths,  played  just  as  he  would 
have   them   played,   and   who  took  to 
jwriting    them    for  themselves-without 
|bar  lines.    Still,  one  feels  sure  that  the 
Ihorrid  necessity  of  e.stabllshing  a  new 
[cult  of  the  common  cliord  and  its  in- 
version.s  would  not  find  Mr.  Strawinsky 
unprepared.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Haddon  Chambers 

Mr.  Malcolm  Watson,  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  March  29,  writes  of 
Haddon  Chambers  as  a  man: 

"In  a  sense  Haddon  Chambers  was 
one  of  the  simplest-minded  men  I  ever 
knew.  Some  yea^  ago  I  spent  a  holi- 
day with  him  o«tho  Riviera,  and  a 
more  joyful  exp^Rnce  I  could  not  im- 
agine. H^jMjihiost  a  child's  delight 
m  thro-n«^WV^self  into  every  .sort  of 
amusenidBp  e  to  him  wa.s  a  thing  to 
lie  enjoy^        he  uttermo.'^t.    He  used 


')  make  n 
ain  portiuii 
would  retire  i<>  hm  room  for  thai  jnir- 
pose:  but  when  I  came  to  cross-e.xamine 
hini  a.s  to  the  nurmber  of  sheets  of  paper 
t  ho  had  covered,  he  would  answer  most 
.'solemnly  that  it  was  not  quantity,  but 
quality,  that  counted  in  the  compo,sition 
of  a  play.    .As  the  years  went  on  he 
found  the  task  of  writing  increasingly 
difficult.    It  is  hardly  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  inspiration  should  somewhat 
tail  an  author  when  he  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  being  included  among  .sexa- 
genarians.   There  are.  of  course,  nota- 
blo  exceptions   to   the   rule,    but  they 
must  always  remain  exu|ptions.  Also 
lie  became  more  and  mme  exacting  in 
regard  to  himself,  eagerly  seeking  lor 
'le   mot  Juste,'  and   not  content  until 
lit-  had  found  it.     He  had  a  quite  re- 
markable   girt    for    writing  dialogue 
which,  although  in  the  reading  might 
appear  not  particularly  striking  or  bril- 
'iant.    pi-oved    in    utterance  extraordi- 
naiily  effective.    His  humor  was  giace- 
ful  and  had  a  charm  all  it.s  own;  in  it 
one  would  vainly  search  for  any  trace 
of  bitterness  or  unkindness.  To  women, 
and  particularly  to  ladies  of  somewhat 
advanced  y.ears,  he  always  maintained 
an  attitude  of  old-world  courtesy  de- 
lightful to  witness.    His  sense  of  char- 
acter was  extremely  vivid,  and  it  may 
safely   be   predicted   that   the  remem- 
brance of  many  of  those  with  whom  he 
•so  liberally  peopled  the  stage  will  not 
readily  be  allowed  to  die. 

'In  November  last  Mr.  Chambers 
married,  en  secondes  noces,  Miss  Pep- 
ita  Bobadilla,',  a  young  actress  who 
forms  one  of  the  Drui-y  Lane  oast  in 
'The  Garden  of  Allah.'  The  deepest 
sympathy  will  be  felt  for  her  in  her 
grievous  and  untimely  loss." 

But  why  drop  into  French,  Mr.  Wat- 
son? "En  secondes  noces"!  Could  not 
this  be  said  in  English? 


Flute  Players  Club 

Tiie   Boston   Piute  Players  Club  will  i 
give  a  concert  in  'Wesleyan  Hall.   5S1  i 
Boyl.^ton  street.  Copley  Hall.  Diis  :^.ri"r-  { 
noon  at  3  :.']0  o'clock.     The  .irti.'-!.; 
b«  Mme.  Delcourt,  harpist ;  Mme.  .\ler-  ' 

cier,  pianist;  Mme.  Mlquelle,  pdanlst-tio. 
companist;  Mr.  Mlquelle,  -vfoloncelltet; 
Mr.  Latirent,  flutist,  and  19  mem'bers  of 
the.  Boston  Flute  Players  dub,  CJouperJn 
Trio  for  flute,  violoncello  and  liappj  vio- 
loncello pleices  In  G;  Faure,  Elezle,  Piop- 
per,  Tairantelle;  Mo2art,  Andante  from 
the  C  major  concerto  for  flute  and  harp  ■ 
M.  Rousseau,  Piastoral  variavtions  on  ati 
old  Noel;  Handel.  Sonata  No,  3  fo»  fliute 
and  piano;  Miohelis,  fiute  quartet  ■ 
played  by  16  fhitista 

CONCERTS~OF~THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— S.vmpiony  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Alma 
Gluck.  soprano,  and  Efram  Zirobalist,  violin- 
ist.    See  special  notice. 

Convention  Hall,  St.  Botolph  street.  Peo- 
ple's Symplitmy  Orchestra :  Mr,  Mollenhauer. 
conductor.    See  specifll  notice, 

.MONDAY — .Jordan  Hall.  S:15  P.  M.  E^ano  re. 
cital  by  Miiuiie  Wollr  Scarlatti.  Tempo  <U 
Ballo.  D  major:  -Murschbauser.  Aria  Pas- 
toralls;  Varlata.  G  major;  Handel.  Caprice 
■from  Suite  in  D  minor;  CtiOT>lTi,  Prelude, 
B-flat  minor;  Mazurka,  B  minor;  Mazurka. 
B-flajt  miijoi-;  Nocturne.  D-flat  major;  Etude, 
fi-flnt  ma.ior;  M'acDowell  Keltic  Sonata; 
Debussy,    Reflects  dans  I'eau;   Chopin.  Bui- 

^\ii<\p.  G  rainoi-. 

Fran.VY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  Tif.  233  Con- 
cert liy  tlie  Boston  S.vmiihony  Orchestra  r  Mr. 
Monteux:.  conductor.    Sec  special  notice, 

SATURDAY — JonJnn  Hall,  3  V.  M.  Concert 
bv  JIme.  l<;va  G.'iutliicr.  soprano,  and  B. 
Robert  Sdimltz.  pianist,  in  nid  of  the  Tem- 
))f'rarv  American  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Uhpiincs. 

Symphony  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Frl< 
.in.\  Syninbony  concert;  Mr.  Monteus.  coo* 
iluctor.  J 

!  We  have  received  a  number  of  quat- 
Irains  concerning  Mary,  her  Iamb,  calf, 
,goat,  ■  and  articles  of  lingerie  intime. 
|Any  subject  Is  easily  run  into  the 
ground.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sandor 
Incze,  editor  jand  proprietor  of  the  The- 
atre World,  Budapest,  having  visited 
this  country,  on  his  departure,  summing 
up  his  impressions  of  the  United  States, 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  women 
of  New  York.  "What  hosiery!"  No 
wonder  the  headlines  for  his  comments 
published  in  the  Morning  Telegraph 
read: 

CULTERED  ALIEN 
CRITIC  ENTRANCED 

And  now  we  farewell  Mary  and  her 
belongings  with  the  last  quatrain  re- 
ceived; 

THE  PASSING  SHOW. 
That  little  lamb  that  Mary  had 

Now  fails  to  make  me  laugh- 
I  grieve  to  think  a  similar  fate 

Awaits  her  little  calf. 

SENEX. 


ONE  RILEY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  expression  "living  the  life  of 
Riley^'  is  A.  E.  F.  stuff  and  is  syn- 
onymous with  "sitting  on  the  world""  I 
first  heard  it  in  Prance  after  the  armis- 
tice. The  phrase  was  applied  to  outfits 
comfortably  billeted. 

Brook  line.  X   T  D 


phonomenoi:  I.-*  lu  dc  ',ir  .-i  ,.,  .,u 
(Europe;  that  the  long-heads  aro  now 
I  mainly  confined  to  Groat  Britain.  .Scan- 
jdinavia  and  North  Germany.  He  also 
i  argues    lhat    the    short,  bullet-shaped 

heads  ate  -what  the  Industrial  nations 

require. 

He  says  nothing  about  the  bone  heads 
of  the  Prussians,  nor  does  he  inquire 
.  Into  the  mental  outfit  of  the  man  whose 
j  head  runs  up  to  a  peak.    Pericles,  who 
j  was  a  leading  citizen  In  his  day.  had  a 
head  so  long  that  sculptors  represented 
j  liim  wearing  a  helinot    to    hide  what 
I  they  considered  a  deformity.  Phllodes, 
I  the  comic   poet,   the   nephew   of  Aes- 
chylus,   h.Td    a    head   that  was  sharp, 
ral.serl,  and  pointed  in  the  crown  of  it 
like  a  sugar-loaf. 

Some  years  ago— It  was  In  March, 
I90»— Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  lecturing  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  I^ondon,  attack- 
ing phrenology,  asked  whether  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  head, 
whether  a  large  head  means  a 
largo  brain,  whether  a  large  brain 
means  a  large  mind.  These  ques- 
tions led  to  a  pretty  discussion 
in  tlie  London  newspapers.  On  such 
subjects  we  are  like  the  man 
In  "Middlemarch^' :  of  miscellaneous 
opinions  and  uncertain  vote,  but  wc 
think  nobly  of  tlie  head,  remembering 
the  words  of  Nathaniel  Wanley,  late 
M.  A.  and  Vicar  of  Trinity  Parish. 
Coventry,  In  his  "Wonders  of  the  Little 
World." 

"The  head  of  man  is  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  which  insinuates  itself  into  all 
places  and  times,  reaches  the  heightB, 
searches  the  depths,  and  pries  into  all 
the  recluse  cabinets  of  naturo.  wherein 
.she  hatli  .-stored  up  the  most  choice  and 
abstruse  pieces  of  iicr  worlctnanship ; 
and  these  it  contamplatc;  and  ad- 
mires." Therefore,  the  head  hunter.; 
of  Borneo  aro  perhaps  not  to  be 
blamed. 

And  so  we  disapprove  slang  terms 
that  would  belittle  the  head,  as  nut, 
hrain-nan,  chump,  .steeple,  turnip, 
weathei--cock,  upper  stories,  attic, 
bonce,  nab,  coco.anut,  calabash,  crum- 
pet, onion,  top-flat,  mazzard,  cabaz.i. 
dome,  bean,  hat-peg.  billiard  ball, 
pumpkin,  gable— there  are  many  other 
terms— the  French  alone  have  over  50. 


As  if  the  Londoners  did  net  already- 
have  trouble  enough,  they  are'  .row 
anxious  to  learn  from  scientilic  men 
whether  the  average  height  of  English- 
men  will  te  less  through  the  babies  of 
the  future,  having  shorter  father.-. 
Many  of  the  best  developed  English- 
men were  killed  during  the  war.  The 
Napoleonic  wai^  it  is  said,  reduced  the 
average  height  of  Frenchmen  by  sev- 
eral inches. 


A   CHANCE   FOR  "SNUG  LYING" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  used  to  see  a  periodical  for  women,  i 
The  Queen,  and  found  much  pleasure  . 
in  reading  the  "Exchange"  column,  in 
which  women  offered  to  swap  a  set 
of  false  teeth  for  a  sewing  machine,  a 
set  of  a  standard  author  for  a  wash 
boiler  and  so  on. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  bygone  pleas- 
ure by  reading  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  a  Boston  newspaper.  I  omit 
the  address. 

FOR  SALE — Family  lot,  tihree  largrc 
gratves  with  beautiful  monument,  best 
part  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Will  ex- 
chanige  for  personal  property;  prefer  au- 
tomobile.   Going  away.    Address   ■  

Boston.  PELEUS  PERiaXS. 


VERS  LIBRE 

My  little  child  sits  at  the  piano  ! 
And  waves  her  hands  around  In  the  air  i 
And  shakes  her  head 
And  goes  through  all  the  weavings  and 

windings  and  swayings 
Of  a  musician. 

But  when  she  whangs  her  tiny  hands 

down  on  the  keys. 
And,  losing  herself  in  emotion,  crashes 

louder  and  louder, 
It  does  not  sound  like  music. 
It  sounds  like  hell. 

So  does  Vers  Libre.  I 
I  wish  to  the  devil 
The  fellows  that  write  it 
Would  learn  how  to  play. 

E.  W.  H. 


HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  i 
;  Prof.  Parsons  believes  that  the  long-! 
jl  headed  type  of  Londoner  is  disappcar- 
|i  mg  and  being  replaced  by  the  short- 
beaded  variety.  Prof.  Gustav  Retzius 
uof  Stockholm,  an  industrious  man  with 
measuring     tape,     .^av-s     the  same 


THE   DELIRIOUS  MAKE-UP  MAN 

(The  Times-.! ournal  orf  Mound  Valley,  Kan.) 

HORRIBLE 
This  is  a  horrible  looking  specimen  of 
make-up  for  a  front  page.  There's  no 
denying  that,  but  we  were  anxious  to 
get  a  run  on  the  press  in  time  to  find 
out  if  it  would  work  at  all.  We  have 
just  completed  erecting  it.  and  as  it  was 
moved  by  .M.  Bringle,  assisted  by  his 
son,  Floyd,  Jim  Brewer,  Sliorty  Hender- 
son, Cliff  Graham.  Mack  Stanton  and 
Baker  Bros.,  from  Altamont,  there  l«  no 
telling  what  direction  this  press  is  go- 
ing to  start.  So  we  are  throwing  the  front 
and  back  pages  together  any  old  wny, 
so  if  we  find  it  is  wrong  .side  to.  or  up- 
side down,  or  crossways,  or  sideways, 
we  may  get  it  corrected  in  time  to  get 
out  some  sort  of  a  paper.  This  is  a  rot- 
ten sheet  and  a  rotten  makeup  this 
week,  but  if  this  press  does  happen  to 
work,  look  out,  folks  I 


MUSICAL  PROGRESS 

The  Swift  &  Comr;"i>  JIi''"' 


igo  offers  JlOO  tr,  the  best  mUStcai 
i  iig-  of  a  poem  by  Charles  H.  Lu- 
ilers.  "Thp  Four  Winds."  although  Mr. 
Luders  probably  did  not  have  the  Windy 
i-'ity  In  mind  when  he  wrote  his  verses. 

Swift  &  Company  are  evidently  jealous 
:'or  Chicago's  musical  reputation.  Tears 
•igo.  Theodore  Thomas  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  Cincinnati  because,  as  it  was 
I  eported,  the  inhafbilants,  including  tlie 
•>atrons  and  the  patronesses  of  musii 


'aLiuii.s  anil  me  patronesses  oi  music, 
nsi.sied  that  he  should  beat  time  with  a 


and  its  .smS'ig       ecclesias'-io  mua  i.* 
unrivalled. 

Last  night's  program  began  with  ex- 
amples of  sacred  music  of  mediaeval 
and  early  modern  schools,  16th  century 
models  of  Palestrina,  also  of  the  Span- 
ish school  such  as  Tommaso  Vittorla's 
•  Vera  Languores,  '  leading  up  to  Per- 
solesi.  in  the  succeeding  century,  and 
concluding  with  the  final  movement 
from  Bach's  cantata:  ''Sing  Ye  to  the 
Lord." 

There  followed  a  Russian  group— 
Koneman's  ■'Hades."  Rachmaninoff's 
"Glory  Be  to  God."  Gretchaninoff's 
"Cherubic  Hymn,"  and  the  church  mu-  | 
sic  division  was  concluded  with  Elgar's  | 
"Ave  Verum  "  and  Gaul's  #They  That 
Sow  in  Tears."    The  last  section  of  the 


GLLCK  ANJ)  ZIMBALIST   

UVVTOUO V\'  HATT  '(Program  revealed  the  versatility  of  the 

JIN   tJI.Ul  rHJl>  1    ni\LiLi  1  choristers  in  .secular  music,  with  bucIi 

 .     ^  .  '  widely  contrasting  selections  as  a  duet 

Attendance  Is  Large  in  Spite  of  Ln-  from  tlje  "Marriage  of  Figaro," 


The  marionettes  gave  '  Hip  Van 
Winkle"  last  night  at  Steinert  Hall,  and 
the  diminutive  actors  performed  with 
the  artistic  and  technical  perfection  that 
has  made  them  such  prim©  favorites. 

Rip  and  his  dog  "Woolf."  Dam©  Van 
Winkle  and  Judith,  Hendrlck  Hudson 
»nd  Nick  Vedder  and  all  th©  rest  of 
Washington  Irving's  Immortal  crew  held 
the  stage,  and  the  soene^  radiated  the 
quaint  and  fascinating 'atmosphere  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers. 

So  perfect  is  the  Illusion  created  by  the 
tiny  performeis  amid  their  little  stage 
settings  and  properties  (they  are  only 
two  feet  high),  that  when,  at  the  end. 
a  man  of  normal  stature  steps  from 
behind  the  curtain  among  them,  the 
effect  Is  startling  and  grotesque.  One 
feels  as  though  a  giant  had  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  stage. 


favorable  Weather 

Hflainc  .Mnia'Oluck  and  Kfrem  Zim- 
•  uiist  sliarrd  tTic  lionois  at  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday.  The  unfavorable  weather 
(lid  not  prevent  ari'  attendance  that 
filled  the  seats  and  ai?le.s  to  capacity.  ',' 

Through   some   mistake,    the  wrong 
program     had     been     announced     for  j' 
Madame  Gluck.    The  correct  one  was  ' 
as  follows:    Haydn,  "Xly  Mother  Bids  ' 
Me   Bind   My   Hair  ";    Mozart,    "Morn  - 
';      Handel,     "O     Sleep";  Keger. 
l  ia's  Sluni'oer  Song";  Brahms.  "Bot 


,ft":  Zimballst.  "Two  Little  Russia 
I'ulk  Songs":  Rachmaninoff,  "The  -An- 
swer"; Palfldthle.  "P.'yche  ";  "Within  a 
Mile  of  Edinboro  Town";  Voorhes,  "A 
Little  .Song.  " 

Mr,  Zimbalisl  performed  the  following 
-'lie:      ViouNlemps.    Concerto    in  D 
->r:      Wagner-Wilhelinj.  Prclslied; 
isate.  Spanish  Dance.  W'th  Madame 
1;  he  gave  these  three:    Ma'-'cnet.  j 
^ie;   Saint   Saens.    "Le  Bonheur"; 
deve.  "Fiddle  and  I."    Both  artists 
were  recalled  repeatedly  and  responded 
with  many  encores. 
Madame  Gluck  was  very  disappoint-  1 
-     In  spite  of  the  rich  purity  of  tier 
.'e  and  her  charming  perponality.  one 
'A  not  help  feeling  a  distinct  lack  of 
emotional  appeal.   The  only  notaole 
.  ption  was  in  her  rendition  of  "Cany 
Me  Back  to  Old  'Virginia."  as  an  encore 
number. 

Ml  .  Zimbalist  also  suffered  in  interest 
r-.iuse    of    failing    to    call    upon  the 
'    Ifners'  imaginations,  hut  in  his  rase 
■      fault  was  in  the  rather  unfamiliar 
?ic  of  a  purely  intellectual  type  that 
played.    His  boning  was  exquisite 
.  .  lis  perfection. 

Rleanor  Sclieib  made  an  excellent  ac- 
companist. 


I......  ..jcLi  I  lo-e^  Indian  ' 

i  melodies,  such  as  Loomis's  "Sun  Wor-| 
•  ^  shippers"  and   I,ieurance's  "Minneton- 
ka."    followed    hy    Brahms's  ''Crad'f 
Song." 

.^r.  Finnegan  sang  Handle's  "Waf; 
Her.  Angels."  and  added  several  en* 
cores,  finally  obliging  the  insi.slent  de» 
mand  of  one  individual  with  severM 
Irish  songs  rendered  with  a  lilt  so  en< 
gaging  that  the  audience  could  hardlj 
be  satisfied. 

The  concert  concluded  with  "ThS 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Stanley  Van  Wart  at  the  organ  and 
Mis.s  Anne  Wolcott  at  the  piano  accom- 
panied with  skill. 

The  second  and  final  concert  will  b« 
given  tomorrow  evening. 

"The  Whirl  of  the  Town" 


'^05r  man,  wlial  a  glorious  mfs.s, 
there'll  be  at  the  writing  of  it:  The  I 
expense  of  publication  could  be  paid 
and  the  book  distributed  free  by  the  1 
simple  device  of  selling  ring-side  seat.s 
to  this  magniflccnt  scrap.  Somebody 
ought  to  suggest  this  to  Mr.  Wells. 

Imagine  the  bedlam  that  will  break 
loose  when  sub-committee  No.  23  on 
the  labor  problem  announces  '•Read^  " 
with  chapter.s  one  to  nnis  o£  the  Book 
of  Job.  On  the  wordy  war  and.  broken 
polls  that  will  result  when  the  Bi,i- 
cndians  meet  the  LitUe-endians  over 
the  question.  "Whose  is  prgperty.  any- 
how T'— with  a  few  bold  bad  men  ma- 
liciously creating  confusion  worse  eon- 
'founded  with  the  battle  cry  "There 
;  aint  no  sich  thing  as  property,  nohow; 
Hadn't  we  belter  put  in  an  order  for 
our  ringside  --''^  ^  BROOKS. 

Carey  "Hill  Ho.spilal. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
I  CLOSES  ITS  SEASON 


I  Subscriptions  Now    Being  Received 
for  Nest  Fall's  Concerts 

The    People's    S\  mphony  Orchestra, 
nil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  its 
ii  and  last  concert  of  the  season  yes- 
.rday  afternoon.   In  Convention  Hall. 
The  program  wa«  as  follows: 

Tschalkowaky— Symphony  No.  4  in  F 
Minor,  op.  SB. 

Wagner-Tone  Pictures  from  the  mu- 
sic-drama "Die  Walkuere." 

Wagner-Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersmger 
von  N'urnberg.'"  ' 
The  first  season  of  this  new  organ  iza- 
.n  closed  in  a  blaze  of  musical  pyro- 
ehnics  and  dynamics.    The  audience 
veiled  in  the  gorgeous  waves  of  tone 
•  lor.  and  even  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  tiadi- 
ina'l  phlegm  was  dissipated  for  once, 
le  Tschaikowslty  symphony  appeared 
^  arouse  especial  delight,  but  the  play- 
^  distinguished  themselves  also  in  the 
agner  numbers.    They  and  the  ron- 
otor  exchanged  mutual  courtesies,  .1u.<it 
fore  departure,   amid   prolonged  and 
Mthusiastic  applause.  , 
While  plans  are  being  made  for  open-  1 
ng    a   second    season    of    high    class  j 
rehcstral  music,  at  a  low  price,  in  the  | 
letter  part  of  October,  the  trustees  re- 1 
gret  to  state  that  subscriptions  to  the  | 
guarantee  fund  arc  coming  in  rather  I 
'slowlv.  and  It  will  be  absolutely  neecs- j 
sarv  to  obtain  pledges  of  ?12,0<X)  to  SI  -.-  i 

000  on  or  before  Aug.  1.  otherwise  the! 
unVlertaking  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  This  would  be  unforunate  for  more  than  ; 

1  one  reason,  but  especially  when  it  is 
realized  that  many  prominent  artists, 

'  both  vocalists  and  Instrumentalists, 
have  given  their  services,  with  absolute- 
ly no  compensation.  In  aid  of  this  enter- 
prise,  and  even  stand  ready  to  voinnteer  , 
again  a  second  season,  so^earty  is  their  ! 
zeal  and  interest  in  public  education  in 
the  best  music. 

PAULIST  CHOIR  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Pauirst  Choneters.  75  voices,  Fr. 
Finn,  conductor,  with  John  Finnegan  as 
tenor  soloist,  gave  the  first  of  two  con- 
certs for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege campaign  fund  at  Symphony  Hall 
last  evening.  Rarely  has  such  an  or 
ganizat-'^n    T-.-eser'p'^    ;r=<iif   In   Boston,  ] 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBE3RT  THEATRE  —  First  per 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Whirl  of 
the  Town,''  in  two  acts  and  13  scenes,  I 
book  bV  Harold  Atteridge;  Uxlcs  by! 
A!  Byron;  music  by  Jean  Schwartz  and  ^ 
Lew  Pollock,  prodBced  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  J.  J.  Shubert,  Julius  Buxhorn,  mu- 
sical director. 

This  entertainment  Is  characterized 
on  the  program  as  "a  huge,  gigantic, 
whizz-bang."  It  certainly  has  variety, 
and  the  scenes  are  in  rapid  succession. 
The  audience  applauded  with  fine  im- 
partiality the  singers,  dancers,  and 
comedians. 

But  If  a  -visitor  from  ajjother  planet, 
not  ax;customed  to  sho-ws  that  are  pop- 
ular in  this  city,  were  asked  what  he 
considered  the  most  agreeable  features, 
he  would  pay  the  vivacity  of  Miss  Anna 
Codec,    the    haA    joggling    of  Messrs. 
Moran  and  Wiser.  Miss  Marguerite  Far- 
rell'a  singing  of  "Tick  Tock."  and  the 
scene  entitled  "A-ny  Old  Night  on  Broad- 
way"  with   the  dialogue  l>etween  the 
hold-up  man  and  the  girl  In  digress. 
In  the  opening  scene.  the^Ta'feJde  Paris.] 
he  would  *6  [pleased  with  Mr.  Moran  asi 
the  head  waiter,  and  would  admire  thOj 
audacity  and  pliysical  strength  of  Mlss) 
■  Codec.    In  the  trial  of  the  murderer  of, 
"  the  shimmy,  he  would  smile  occasional- 
'  ly  ami  sometimes  laugh  outright,  while, 
'.  the  hardened    theatre-goer    would  re- 
meniber  another  burlesque  trial  he  saw 
some  years  ago  which  was  in  rag-time 
throughout,  just  as  the  prize  fight  of 
last  night  recalled  one  still  mora  amus-| 
j  ing,  although  the  breath  of  garlto  in- 
trod-uced  last  night  was  a  happy  Inven- 
tion. 

i    Our  -vlaltor  would  enjoy  tb«  adven- 
,  lures   of  Mr.   Brendel  as  Yonson  with 
the  bidder  and  trick  costume,  also  the 
I  rough  and  tumble  business  of  Mr.  Bren- 
del   In    "Light    Housekeeping."  Mae 
I  West  would  interest  him  by  her  aplomb. 
In  her  description  of  the  vampire,  she 
'  unconsciously,   worked  out  the  theory 
I  of  Schopenhauer  that  mating  goes  by 
I  the  law  of  contrasts,  that  the  tall  tnan  1 
'  chooses  a  short  woman,  the  lean  girl 
is  attracted  to  th©  fat  youth,  and  so  on_ 
The  visitor  would  have  been  surprised 
bv    the    welcome    given    to    "Dorothy  j 
Miller"   and   would  have  attributed  it 
to  the  sentimentalism  of  Americans. 

There  was  dancing,  eccentric  danclngj 
by  Lou  Edwards,  academic  dancing  by 
Ruth  Hazleton  and  ballet  girls,  "inter- 
pretative" dancing  by  Rose  and  Arthur 
Bovlan  before  a  statue  of  Buddha,  and 
there  was  other  dancing.    There  were 
comedians  who  excited  the  laughter  of 
the  audience.  Messrs.  Hussey.  Hickey. 
Orth  Harvey,  Strouse  and  others.  George 
Price  gave   impersonations  of  various 
I  comedians,  to  the  evident  enjoyment  of 
the  audience.    Old  jokes  and  famihar 
1  acts  were  received  as  joyfully  as  if  they 
I  were  novel   and  surprising.     The  hat 
■  juggling,    however,    was    the  leading 
!  feature  of  the  show,  and  the  audience 
'  entered  gaily  into  the  sport,  throwing 
'  hats  back  to  the  stage,  as  a  rule  with 
i  delightfully  unceriiain  aim. 


The  readers  of  Uiii-  ■  ' 
member  the  melancholy  retainer  at  the. 
"Veneering's  who  annetina»<»  dinner  »i» 
one  saying:  "Come  down  and  be  poi- 
soned, ye  unhappy  children  of  men'.  '. 
who  went  about  the  table,  "like  a, 
gloomy  Analytical  Chemist; 
seeming  to  say,  after,  'Chablis,  sir?  — ; 
.'You  wouldn't  If  you  knew  vMiX  it's 
made- of."'  Mr.  Chesterton  regretted, 
that  this  retainer  occurred  in  only  twO' 
or  three  scenes  of  "Our  Mutual, 
Friend."  "As  far  as  I  know,  he  never 
reallv  says  a  word  from  one  end  01 
the  book  to  the  other ;  but  he  is  one  ofj 
the  best  characters  in  Dickens.  _  , 
And  why  do  we  now  recal  the  Ana- 
lytical Chemist"  of  a  butler.'  B«=ause 
more  melancholy  than  eve'"' ,  J^L^" 
in  many  houses,  where  the  host  boasts 
to  his  guests  at  dinner:  •■Home  brew! 
Home  distilled !  Did  you  ever  Laste 
better:  Jones,  have  your  glass  filled  . 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  may  1  have  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  your  health?" 


SARG'S  MARIONETTES 
IN  "RIP  VAN  WINKLE" 

Diminutive  Actors  Amuse  Young  and 
Old  at  Steinert  Hall  L 

Tonv  Sarg's  delightful  marionettes  are-^ 
re-^'lsiti.ng  Boston,  to  the  huge  delight  ot„ 
the  voungsters  who  are  privileged  to  set 
!  thern,  and  also  to  that  of  th©  children  o 
-   larger  growth  who  escort  the  sale 


'    KINDNESS  TO  RAZORS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle) 
A  City  cutler  displays  In  his  window  a 
notice  reading:  "Any  razor  exchanged 
it  not  satisfied."  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
one  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
culler  whether  many  razors  are  dissatis- 
fied,  and  desire  a  change  of  ownershiiJ. 
But  we  shall  be  careful  how  we  speak 
to  our  razor  after  this. 

One  pictures  a  razor  returning  to»the 
shop  where  it  was  sold,  and  saying. 
"I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  present 
situation.  The  j;uv'nor  always  shaves  in 
a  hurry,  and  blames  mc  if  he  cuts  him- 
self And  his  language-  Then  we  like 
to  picture  the  kindly  cutler  saymg:  I  m 
very  sorrv  you're  dissatisfied.  Certain  y 
ycu  should  not  have  to  P>'t  "P,J!;^" 
abu^e  "  And  so.  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  notice,  the  dissatisfled  razor  Is 
exchanged. 

Drippings  of  the  sanctuary 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  know  that  Elijah  L.  Rain- 
water Is  pastor  of  the  Negro  Baptist 
Church   at   Drinkwater,   Ky.  7 

„    .  S.  W.  M. 

!  Boston. 

W-6  have  never  known  any  one  by  the 
name  of  Rainwater.  Drinkwater  is  an 
old  English  surname,  originally,  no 
doubt  a  nickname  from  "a  pecul.anty 
of  disposition."  for  Camden  was  wrong 
when  he  said  It  was  a  <=0"'"Pt'«" 
Derwentwater.  There  were  fine  fellows 
in  those  early  days-Jakes  Drynk-a  e, 
Geoffrey  Dringkedregges,  Thomas  Sour- 
ale  (a  morose  person,  we  venture  to 
sav)  John  Sweteale.  Maurice  Druncard. 
Robert  Le  Sot.  It  Is  thought  by  some 
that  Ralph  Sparewaler  was  not  noted 
for   his   cleanliness. — Ed. 

.  ANOTHER  SURVIVOR 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  popcorn  man  who  shoved  his 
basket  ahead  of  him  as  ho  enticingly 
cried  his  wares  Is  easily  answered.  He 
may  bo  found  at  ^'^shua.  N  H..  where 
he  daily  passes  through  all  trains.  His 
activities "^have  "supplanted  the  pause 
which  the  trains  used  to  make  at  thai 
station  in  the  old  day.s.  Some  of  jour 
rea  le  s  will  doubtless  recall  ho«^/l?^ 
brakcman  u.sod  to  stick  his  head  in 
n'e  door  and  shout.  "Nashua-10  min- 
utes for  refreshments— gnash-away.^ 

we  are  delighted  to  hear  of  the  sur- 
vival,   but,    alas,   pop-corn    would   not  , 
now  appeal  to  us  so  strongly 
;  in  the  sixties  when  a  boy  fidgeted  and 
i  s.n.irmed  and  put  his  heaxl  out  of  a 
.can    window    on    the    Connecticut  or 
'  B(«lon   and   Albany   Railroad,   to  the 
constant  annoyance  and  alarm  of  his 
mother.— Ed. 

MR.  WELLS'S  RING  SPORTS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  read  in  the  current  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's 
article  in  which  he  proposes  a  bible  of 
civilization  to  be  written  by  a  commit- 
tee of  teachers,  scientific  men  and  his- 
torioJis  from  all  civilized  nations,  to 
give  us  the  final  word  (at  present)  on 
creation,,  history,  health,  ethics  and 
?norals.  not  to  mention  the  sex.  labo, , 
trMfb,-  and  property  questions.' 


THE  UNDER-SECRETARY 

i  As  the  World  'VVa^s: 

We  have  not  yet  descended  to  the  un- 
der-postmaster-general,    but    in  every 
.  day's  newspaper  we  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  that  the  under-secre- 
''  tary  of  state  said  this,  the  under-secre- 
'  tary  of  state"  said  that,  the  under-jsecre- 
lary  of  state  denied  it  all. 

AVho  is  his  undership?  Who  Is  this 
functionary  whom  the  press  so  glibly 
;  f-uotes,  and  who  himself  speaks  with 
'such  assurance?  Who  created  him? 
What  does  he  represent?  Where  does 
he  come  from?  Is  he  Indigenous  or 
transplanted?  Does  he  not  suggest  un- 
happily another  clime?  Is  he  not  un 
derdone  and  overplayed? 

Is  the  organgrinder's  assistant  an  un- 
der-organgrinder?  Would  it  make  our 
last  rest  easier  if  the  undertaker's  as 
si.stant  were  an  under-utidertaker? 
Would  it  improve  the  conditibn  of  the 
poor  if  the  assistant  overseer  ott  the  poor 
were  an  under-overseer? 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  our  greatest 
authority  on  word^  and  their  uses,  with 
I  he  habit  of  extracting— er— moonshine 
from  cucumbers.  Is  he  equal  to  this? 
I  think  so.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Johnson  and 
I  he  magnum  opium.  ^^^^  . 

Boston.  L.  X.  CATALONIA. 


BETTER  THAN  GILEAD'87 

As  the  World  Wags:  » 

You  make  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
Balm  of  Peru  may  be. 

It  may  be  what  is  called  Balsam  of 
Peru.'  In  a  copy  of  the  American 
Herbal,  by  Samuel  Stearns.  Walpole. 
N  H.,  1801.  page  55,  I  fii«l  the  following, 
quoting  only  a  part  of  the  article: 

"Balsam   of  Peru.   'Balsamum  Peru- 
vianum.'    The  common  Red  and  WhitiB 
Balsum.    It  is  a  resinous  juice-  obtained 
from  oertain  odoriferous  trees,  growing 
in  Peru  and   in   some  other  parts  of 
\merica.    This  Balsam  is  stimulant,  ex- 
pectorant, antispasmodic,  anodyno.  ner- 
vine-^nd  corroberant,  etc." 
Nevliuryport.      ROBERT' W.  LULL: 
Thank  you.    We  know  that  Balm  of 
I'eru  is  also  known  as  Balsam  of  Peru, 
and  asked  whether  it  is  now  to  be  ob- 
,  tained  at  the  apothecary's.  Expector- 
ants  are  of  two  kinds,  nauseant  and 
'  sedative  or  stimulating.    Probably  the 
I  professional    reformers    and  up-lltters 
.  would  put  plug  tobacwo.  as  an  e.\pector- 
'  anl,  in  l!-c  fonner  clas-.    It  is  certainly 
I  a  sedative  for  use  at  lectures  or  in^ny 
I  of  the  modern  comedies.— Ed. 
~    COPLEY  TOEAtlRt;—''*h~Priv 
Seerptnrv  "    farcical    comedy   in  thre 
acts  by!  Charles  .Hawtrey. 

The  Jewett  Players  last  night  revive 
with  seemingly  great  success  that  ff,: 
mous  farce,   "The   Private  ^^-ecretary^ 
-V     not    too    judicial    audience  wa' 
genuinely  appreciative  of  the  amusin 
humors  which  often  degenerated  to  th 
.slapstick    comedy    of     the     f'lms.  a- 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Sennett.     The  rol 
licVing  pace  of   the   first  act,  thoug 
seldom  attempted  by  t^e  Copley  com 
pany,  was  put  across  with  a  skill  tha 
was  not  so  well  repeated  in  the  fol 
lowing  act.     But.  seemingly,   the  dif 
ficulty  was  with  the  author,  for  the  lat 
ter  has  weighed   down   this  act  wit 
heavy  over-preparation  that  never  re 
suits   in   anything.     The   players  on 
and   all.  played   their  parts  with  ap 
parent  joy  and  zest.    For  them  Iher 
was  keen  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  audi 
ence     E.  E.  Clive  as  the  private  se 
retary   and  Viola  Roach  as  Miss  As 
ford,  however,  drew  two-fold  effect  p 
their  contrasting  seriousness.  While  t 
others  played  frankly  in   the  vein 
farce,    these   two    brought    fresh  a 
more  subtle  comic  value  to  themselv 
by  resemblance  to  real  life.  Indee 
the  simple  sincerity  of  their  perfor 
ance  made  the  work  of  other  play 
seem  shallow  and  conventional.  Mi 
Roach  drew  rich  humor  with  fine  shad 
ing    from    the    well    worn    comics  fl 
spiritualism.    Mr.  Clive  made  good  ua 
of  the  many  little  sophisticated  tnoM 
J  of  the  trade.    To  each  came  knowledp 
that  farce  sometimes  secures  best  e 
^  feet  through  subtle  touches. 

"The  Private  Secretary."  in  simu: 
style  to  "Charlie's  Aunt."  seeks  con 
edy  by  means  that  require  little  ment 
exertion.  Scenes  are  carefully  e^ 
plained,  then  sedulously  revolved  ,  i 
their  value  has  been  diminished,  i 

1'  again,  oatMi  phrases  such  a-s  tlie  s. 
iPtarv's  "Do  you  know?"  and  If  'Re 
discovered  we  are  lost."  oft  repeat 
bring  fresh  shridis  from  a  delight 
audience.     Such  artifices  may  he  ove 


iiulKa  tlif.ni  dcxleioualy. 
Not  so  some  of  the  ln(renJoua  bits  of 
ornedy  orlslniitod  or  al  least  developed 
y  the  players  themselves  or  their  di- 
•ctor.  It  appe-irs  they  know  full  wtU 
lilt  ancient  tlieatrlcal  tradition  says 
nr>oat  a  thing:  three  times  and  any 
udltnto  will  luugh."  Therefore,  when 
ley  discover  bits  of  clever  business 
ic  pliiyers  invariably  repeat  the  usual 
iree  times,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
suit  is  an  apparent  heavy  handed- 
I'P.s  that  Is  not  really  characteristic 
this  work.  Lrfust  night  Mr.  Wlng- 
'!d  gave  genorous  example  In  overuse 
books  thrown  humorously  at  passing 
lends. 

In  the  more  padflc  moments  of  the 
lay,  Sir.  KIngsford  gave  an  Inimitable 
:)rlrHyal  of  a  tailor  recently  risen  to 
le  class  of  the  nouveau  riche.  He 
nows  well  how  to  win  more  perfect 
ppreclalion  by  a  sympathetic  "make- 
I."  For  his  fine  touclies  are  not  In  tlie 
ting  alone.  How  mucJi  he  could  ex- 
"e.^s  last  night  by  a  pair  of  over-ex- 
insive  cuffs  !  Hf  played  the  drunken 
ene  in  tlie  second  act  well,  but  could 
Jt  persuade  a  goodly  part  of  the  audi- 
)ce  that  such  humor  was  not  utterly 
iperfluous. 

The  present  production  of  "The  Pri- 
te  Secretary"  dips  deeply  into  farce, 
'  for  the  not  too  Uiinking  and  the 
1  tally  despondent  it  will  guarantee 
'1  entertainment.  Such  farceries  are 
■Ml  familiar  to  "the  road"  than  to  the 
'  ropolitan  theatrical  centres. 


on  the  pi-ograin.  It  is  true  that  Ham! 
w  i.s  born  In  Germany,  but  ho  lived  miin 

,  ara  In  Knglaiid,   won  bis  reputalioi. 

h  ra,  died  there,  cxnA  wan  a  goo<l  Kuk- 
lisliman.    He  spelt  his  name  in  EnglaJid 

•Handel,"  and  this  spelling  ha.s  beer 
adopted  py  all  KnRlish  speaking  people 
Thft  name  of  Miir.schhauser  Is  seldom 
.seen  on  programs.  Ho  studied  in 
Munich,  was  o.liapelmastcr  of  the 
Frauenklrohe,  and  died  In  Munic  in 
173S.  Ho  Is  cWoriy  known  to  organists 
who  delight  In  digging  up  ancient  com- 
positions: but  he  Is  also  known  as  a 
uiiicr  of  a  theoretical  treatise. 
Miss  "Wolk's  playing"  pleased  the  audi- 


|ATSON  SISTERS 

Though  Frisco  was  announced  as  the 
f  liner  of   the   bill   »t  Keith's  last 
:iing,    the    most   generous  applause 
accorded  Fanny  and  Kitty  Watson, 
|i|o  are  baclc  in  vaudeville  with  a  new 
tch,   "Horsepitality."     It  is  of  the 
lerous  order,   but   it   was  heartily 
sedated  and   the   sisters  were  re- 
led  several  times. 

risoo's  jazz  dancing,  in  which  he 
s  assisted  by  Loretta  McDermott  and 
die  Cox,  was  a  novelty,  and  the  trio 
■wed  several  new  steps, 
he  dance  artist  of  the  evening  was 
tson,  whose  lightning  steps,  Rvissian 
ice  and  "Fit"  were  much  out  of  the 
inapy.  His  monologrue,  too,  was 
gh  producing. 

le  Sully  and  Stanley  Mack  in  the 
;in  character  offering,  "Shoot  Me," 
some  specially  good  Italian  dialect. 
i<  Duffy  and  Hazel  Mann  )n  "Via 
ephone"  put  some  "pep"  into  a  not 
y  lively  sketch.  The  Novelty  Clin- 
:s  showed  great  agility  and  unusual 
lity  in  novelty  jumping,  and  Jim  and 
ty  Morgan,  singing  their  own  songs. 
Se  a  decided  hit.  The  bill  closed 
h  Dainty  Marie  giving  a  lecture  on 
I  sthenics  and  eugenics,  while  divert- 
the  audience  with  her  trapeze  per- 
■nance. 

plY  GIRL' AT 
•iTHE  PARK  SQUARE 

ARK    SQUARE    THEATRE— A  re- 
I    engagement  of   "Honey  Girl."  a 
ical  comedy  based  on  Henry  Blos- 
^  play  "Checkers."    Book  by  Ed- 
i  Clark,  music  by  Albert  von  Tllzer, 
I>Tic3  by  Neville  Pleeson. 
■  ere  are  several  changes  In  the  cast 
the  last  act  has  been  much  re- 
i  >?d  since  "Honey  Girl"  first  opened 
'ston.    Donald  Gallagher  now  plays 
kers,  John  Cantwell  plaj'-s  "Tip" 
y  instead  of  George  Mackay,  and 
A'.  Parker  is  portrayed  by  J.  Arthur 

biggest  contrast  is  In  the  charac- - 
f  "Tip"  Smiley.    Mr.  Gallagher  Is 
olessed  with  the  same  neat-stepping 
y  as  George  Mackay  showed  when 
and  he  has  not  the  knack  o1  be- 
'  reezy  without  seeming  to  force  it. 
other  changes  are  for  the  better 
he  absence  of  Mjickay  is  more  than 
pensated  for  by  a  real  race  with 
(ttif^  horses,  which  comes  as  the  climax 


Tlh'   l>rriy,  (Nil' 
llial  .Mrs.  Sedh-y  A.  '  li.i.i  .-(.l.i  li-  r 

\  I  ry  notorious  housi  "  in  l^ondon-'orry, 
lo  Mr.  Baglcy  of  Springflcid,  Vt  Vi-r- 
iiiontors  have  been  noted  fai  their 
•  Durage  since  the  days  of  t';«  'Jreeii 
.Mountain  t'.oys. 

Ui  our  little  village,  "notorious"  ai'- 
piied  to  a  liouse  was  a  eupheml»»  ./.  Tlio 
word,  wliether  it  was  applied  tt  a  per- 
son or  a  thing-,  had  an  unfavorablo 
meaning;  but  now  -Hie  word  is  loDSCly 
used.  It  seems  that  this  house  in  Lon- 
donderry has  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  The  man  from  Springfield  will 
"take  up  farming  and  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  strange  spook  stories 
that  were  told  about  this  i)!a.ce."  We 
advise  him  to  read  Oscar  Wilde's  story 
"The  Canterville  Ghost."  It  will  in- 
struct him  how  to  act  if  any  I..ondon- 
derry  ghost  is  annoying.  When  Mi. 
Hiram  B.  Otis,  the  American  minister 
in  Wilde's  story,  bought  Canterville 
'Cliase.  everyone  told  him  he  was  doing 
a  foolish  thing,  for  the  place  was  un- 
doubtedly haunted;  but  he  and  his  fam- 
ily, which  Included  Mrs.  Otis— "no  mean, 
authority  on  Art,  having  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  spending  several  winters  in 
Boston  when  she  was  a  girl" — and  the 
charming  Virginia  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  ghost  in  an  amusing  and  ef- 
ficacious manner.  Perhaps  Mr.  Everett 
B.-igley  can  persuade  the  Londonderry 
spook  to  assist  him  in  his  farming. 
Hired  men  are  still  scarce. 


"ONE  RILEY" 

.\s  the  Worild  Wags: 

I  think  that  your  cofrespoiwlent  in  re- 
ferrin.g  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda 
.as  "living  the  life  of  Kiley"  refer.<^  to 
that  South  Boston  boy  named  R->ley. 
about  whom  you  may  read  in  Harper's 
magazine  for  March:  "Faery  Lands  of 
the  Sea"  by  Jajmea  Norman  Hall -and 
Charles  Nordhoff. 

I  have  hoped  that  some  time  "Fall 
River"  would  send  to  the  Notes  and 
Queries  Column  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
.^cript  the  poem  of  "One-eyed  Riley." 
Perhaps  you  would  be  wiMing  to  publish 
it  sometime  in  your  column.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  many  who  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  it  sung  at  the  club."- 
-which  you  mention.  R-  H.  S. 

Boston. 


Ij  second  .act,  when  H5ney 

(iipf's  the_  race,  and  Checkers  win 
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 .  wins  his 

ley  and  his  girl. 

nie  Riano,  as  Cynthia  Is  worth  going 
s  to  see.    She  apparently  has  no 
3  hips  than  a  snake,  and  is  as  full 
comedy  as  a  (porcupine  is  full  of 
A  Is.    Her  dancing  stopped  the  show 
K I  in  the  second  and  third  acts 
Ina  Bates  and  Louise  Meyers  «.,« 
as  lovable  as,  ever  In  their  roles, 
the   melody   of   "Close  to  Tour 
_   .rt    bids  fair  to  have  a  complete  re- 
,pl  Ll,  for  It  is  easy  to  whistle  and  has 
>        thought  In  the  teat,  an  unusual 
:f  binatlon, 
16  house  was  packed  last  nl^t  and 
probably  be  packed  for  some  time, 
""14^      ".'"^^^  ^  clean,  bright 

,o«ffl«dy,  and  "Honey  Girl"  is  all  of  that. 


OUR   CH/VNGEABLE  CLIIVIATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  .somewhere  that  on  the 
19th  of  April  1775,  the  cherry  trees  were 
in  blossom,  a  fact  considered  remarkable 
at  that  time.  Our  forefathers  found  the 
severe  winters  and  late  springs  of  New 
England  very  trying  in  comparison  with 
the  milder  olimate  of  Old  England.  An 
early  spring  was  greeted  with  rejoicing. 

My  father  tells  that  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Lexlmgto-i  •was 
an  exceedingly  cold  and  wintry  day. 
Miany  of  the  people  who  attended  tho 
celebration  caught  -cold  and  even  had 
pneumonia,  and  died  as  a  result  of  the 
inclement  weather. 

Most  of  these  anniversaries  which  I 
can  remember  have  been  winter  days, 
with  patches  of  snow  still  left  here  an.? 
there.    Today,   the  14th  of  April,  the  | 
cherry   trees    are  blooming.     Is  there  f 
any  record  of  another  such  early  .spring  ; 
since  1775?         OVrARION  iSTBEETER.  ■ 

Brooklino,  April  14. 


0  ;S  MINNIE  WOLK 
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GIVES  PIANO  RECITAL 

13  Minnie  Wolk,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
lost  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Her 
ram    re^d:     Scarlatti,    Tempo  di 
77  Murschhauser,  Aria 

repe*  ^''^"^  Variata,  G  major;  Handel, 
gH,  ;c6  from  Suite  in  D  minor:  Chopin 
■  ude     B   flat    minor.   Mazurka,  B 
X.  afazurfe,  B  flat  minor,  Kocturna 
t  ma-or..^.tn.i,.  r  .-..i^  n-^p.^  ir-ic' 


LINCOLN'S  TROUSERS 

A.>!  the  World  Wags: 

Let  not  the  critics  too  hastily  scoff 
at  the  creases  in  the  unmentionables  of 
French's  Lincoln.  Are  tUey  sure  of 
their  groimd?  Have  they  consulted 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  must  enre- 
ly  have  -some  authoritative  notes  on  the 
subject?  One  thing  Is  sure;  the  sculp- 
tor's critics  err  in  assuming  that  the 
representation  of  President  Lincoln  in 
creased  trousers  /is  an  anarchroiiisn-i. 
in  Lincoln's  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  when  a  man's  trousers  came 
home  frojn  the  clothier's  they  were 
sharply  creased,  fore  and  aft.  But  a 
fastidious  man  at  once  had  the  crea-fes 
ironed  out,  for,  far  from  being  the  ^ 
vogiio,  they  -were  the  distinguishing  ; 
mark  of  "ready-made  pants."  Custom-  [ 
mndc  trousers  were  sent  home  by  the 
tailor  absolutely  creaseless.  Now.  it  is 
generally  agr^'ed  that  President  L/incoJn 
was  not  finical  in  his  attire.  He  wore 
trousers  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  hiding 
his  legs  and  he  did  not  care  a.  hoot 
wiiether  they  -were  creased  or  not.  He 
would  never  dream  of  ironing  out  the 
creases  to  conform  to  fashion.  The 
question  to  be  determined,  then,  is  this: 
Did  President  _Linr«^v>  duringhi^ii^ 


•    undoabtjuly   creafcoil,   Ui>:  <■]  ■ 
luaiUy  disappearing  after  a  ■«  i  , 
of  hard  use.    Upon  the  anau. 
tills  question  hangs  Mr,  French's  repu- 
tatlort  as  an  artist.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 

A  correspondent  who  hnn  made  for 
muny  years  a  careful  study  of  Lincoln, 
the  imin,  v^tes  to  The  Herald:  "\VhPii 
f.(<5asion  required  I>incolii  -was  as  fas- 
(idious  about  his  clothe.s,  'pants'  and 
;ill,  as  he  was  in  a  state  paper.  .  .  . 
In  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Lincoln, 
N.  b,,  ills  left  leg  Is  aa  bent  as  if  he 
•\  IS  lame.  Lincoln's  true  pose  on  Im- 
[M  itant  occasions  was  perfectly  erect." 


THE   ABBREVIATING  FAMILY 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Wife — Will  you  phono  me':' 

Husband — No,   I'll  send  a  gram. 

Wife — But  if  you  shouldn't  have  time 
to  go  to  the  graph  office  before  the 
ship  sails? 

Husband — Then  I'll  send  you  a  less. 

Bos.ton.  L.  X.  CATALONIA. 


CLASS  IN  DANTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  "good  old  days  when  T  was  a 
boy'1  there  was  a  noble  teacher  of 
literature  in  the  old  New  Bedford  high 
school  (recently  torn  down).  This 
teacher  was  a  .strict  disciplinarian  in  all 
that  the  name  Implies.  One  season  after 
one  of  her  classes  had  been  studying 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  first  canto, 
for  a  few  weeks,  one  of  the  pupils  could 
not  find  his  place  when  called  upon. 
Imagine  the  amusement  of  the  other 
scholars  when  the  teacher  scathingly 
declaimed:  "Behold!  Here  we've  been 
in  'fleir  for  three  weeks  and  a  young 
man  doesn't  even  know  the  place!" 

New  Bedford,  April  7.  F.  L.  W.  ' 


111  i  1  iiou.ii.g  for  11.'-  I"  ilo  but  love 
them  that  I  love  and  write  'em  let 
ters,  so  here's  lookin'  at  ye,  Abo' 
Bon  Adhem. 

Imprimia,  1  am  moved  to  remark 
that  the  Mi.sslssippl  ^atlve  who  car- 
ries a  whisk  broom  to^rueh  hlmseli 
oft  when  he  gets  up  after  taking  ■• 
drink  must  have  been  in  Now  York 
some  time  (not  neoessarily  recently), 
for  the  ret.ailers  of  so-called  good 
stories  here  in  the  East,  for  many 
moons  past,  have  been  reporting  this 
occurrence  as  common  in  Gotham. 
They  also  retail  this  one: 

Stranger  (In  New  York  saloon), 
"Whiskey,  plea.se."  Bartender  (set- 
ting it  up),  "Now  you  get  out  o' 
here."  "Me?  I  ain't  started  nothln'." 
"No,  but  you  will  In  a  minute." 

AQUINAS. 


IPAULIST  CHORISTERS 

SING  AT  SYMPHONY 


Appear  for  Benefit  of  Boston  Colleg* 
Endo-wment  Fund 

The  Paulist  Choristers  gave  an  Inter- 
esting concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege endowment  fund.  An  audlenc* 
none  too  large  was  extremely  responsivB 
to  the  long  program.  Several  numbers 
sung  by  request  were  particularly 
pleasing.  Under  the  leadership  of 
F'r.  Finn,  the  Paulist  choristers  trod 
an  even  path  between  sacred  and  secu- 
lar music,  and  displayed  a  well  turned 
precision.  Of  the  se-veral  soloists,  Mr. 
John  Finnegan,  a  high  tenor,  made  per- 
haps the  best  impression,  delighting  hla 
audience  especially  with  a  varied  col- 
lection of  popular  Irish  songs.  Tht 
beys,  particularly  the  soprano  voices, 
sang  in  well  trained  unison  and  with 
a  rich,  mellow  tonal  quality. 
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The  senior  class  of  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  Y'ale  University,  recently 
voted  on  vital  question:  the  favorite  aJid  i 
best  newspaper,  the  favorite  actress,  the 
most  admired  pugilist,  the  most  inspir- 
ing instructor,  the  favorite  maga^ 
sine.  etc. 

In  the  balloting  for  the  favorite  maga- 
zine the  Atlantic  Monthly  received  5 
votes,  the  Police  Gazette  S.  We  con- 
gratulatsi  tho  Atlantic  on  this  triumph 
over  a  dangerous  rival. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  Harvard  Ad-vo- 
cate's  burlesque  Atlantic  Monthly  issue 
appeared   before   this   decision   of  the 
young    gentlemen    at    Yale    was  an- 
nounced.   A  parody  la,  as  a  rule,  the 
highest  compliment:   surely  the  editor 
of  the   Atlantic   and   his  contributors 
must  feel  flattered.    We  were  greatly 
pleased  by  "The  Beano"  from  "An  In- 
nocent's Garland,"  and  the  thumb-nail 
characterizations    of   Miss    Marie,  the 
teacher;  red,  round  and  fat  Uncle  Jim, 
and  Pa  who  thought  a  lot  of  him  and 
said  he  was  a  Democrat. 
But  Pa  said  we  should  have  our  food, 
And  gave  us  beans  and  olierry  pie. 
My  Miss  Marie  said  Pa  was  rude 
Because  ho  said,  "My  God,  V<ra  drj'-" 

And  after' that  th«  boys  wera  bad. 
And  Uncle  Jim  gave  me  a  drink 
Of  something  funny  that  he  had. 
And  then  what  happened  I  can't  think. 

There's  good  fooling  in  the  Advocate's 
Atlantic.  We  enjoyed  especially  O.  Joy 
Anlove's  thrilling  account  of  the  prison 
she  visited.  We  learn  from  the  Con- 
tributors' Column"  tliat  she  Is  "one  of 
our  few  American  authors  who  are  able 
to  put  on  paper  what  they  are  too  bash- 
ful to  say  In  words."  T/len  there  la  Mr. 
Alfred  Lineotype,  who  "Is  coming  to 
depend  more  and  more  for  his  support 
cn  the  Atlantic's  staff";  there  Is  Mr.  T. 
Pasteur  Mellen,  Jr.,  "Funeral  Director 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,"  whc 
writes  with  understanding  about  babies. 
And  now  we  are  waiting  for  the  Allan j 
tic's  burlesque  Advocate. 


DRIPPINGS     FROM     THE  WILD 
COW'S  TEATS 

(Ctiieago  Tribune.) 
Dear  Boss:  I've  just  trial-balanced 
my  i.  t.  skedool  against  the  i.  of  m., 
and  I've  had  a  shot  in  the  a.i'm  to 
keep  my  face  straight  in  the  pres- 
if  the  notary  public;   and  so. 


ANTICIPATORY 

Fanny  Kemble  in  her  "Records  of  a 
Girlhood."  a  book  distressingly  free 
from  dates,  tells  of  the  entrancing  sis- 
ters, Anne  and  Isabella  Forrester. 

"Thny  had  beautiful  figures  as  well  as 
faces,  and  dressed  peculiarly  so  as  to 
display  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Long  and  very  full  skirts  gathered  or 
plaited  all  round  a  pointed  waist  were 
then  the  fashion.    These  lovely  ladies, 
with  a  righteous  scorn  of  all  disfigure-  i 
ment  of  their  beauty,  wore  extremely  | 
short  skirts,  which  showed  their  thor- 
oughbred   feet   and    ankles,    and  were 
perfectly  plain  round  their  waists  and 
over  their  hips,  with  bodices  so  low  on 
the  shoulders  and  bosom  that  there  -was  , 
certainly    as    liittle   "possible    of  their 
beautiful  persons  concealed."  , 


IN   THE    NORTH   CHURCH  BELFRY! 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

A  claim  that  Paul  Revere  hung  the 
lanterns  in  the  North  Church  belfry.  B 
claims  that  he  did  not.  Is  tliere  any 
reliable  evidence  to  support  the  argu- 
ment of  either?  AN  ONLOOKER. 

We  quote  from  Paul  Revere's  narr.:.- 
tive:  "I  returned  at  night  througli 
Charlestown.  There  I  agreed  -with  Col. 
Conant  and  some  other  gentlemen  that 
if  the  British  went  out  by  water 
we  would  show  two  lanterns  In  the 
North  Church  steeple,  and,  if  by  land, 
one,  as  a  signal;  for  we  were  appre- 
hensive it  would  be  difficult  to  cross 
Charles  River,  or  get  over  Boston  Neck. 
I  left  Dr.  "Warren,  called  upon  a  friend, 
and  desired  him  to  make  the  signals.  I 
then  went  home." 


A   MODEL  RAILROAD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  .supplement  Mr.  Greenlaw's  in- 
formation about  the  engine  running  be- 
tween White  River  Junction  and  Wood- 
stock, Vt.?  It  is  named  E.  H.  Williams. 
There  is  another  engine  on  the  same 
line,  the  J.  G.  Porter.  When  the  "god- 
father" died  a  few  years  ago.  the  engine 
was  for  several  days  swathed  in  black 
The  railroad  is  14  miles  long  and  own 
two  ei-igines.  The  trip  is  made  twi 
daily;  the  train  goes  14  miles  in  a  trifle 
under  an  hour.  The  railroad  was  exempt 
ity  special  enactment  from  government 
ownership  during  the  war.        A.  B.  C. 

Wellesley. 

We  knew  Mr.  Porter  well,  and  are  sor- 
ry to  hear  of  his  death.  In  the  sixties,  at 
his  house,  we  saw  a  gun  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  He  assured  us  that 
it  was  not  loaded.  Thereupon,  with  boy- 
ish glee,  we  pulled  the  trigger  and  filled 
his  face  with  hard  ;)eas.  The  gun  had 
been  loaded  for  shooting  squirrels.  The 
blood  spurted  from  his  face,  his  mother 
shrieked,  the  country  doctor  was  sum- 
moned. Our  maternal  grandfather,  a 
stern,  sour  man,  took  us  out  of  the  house 
and  said  something  about  the  fate  o: 
murderers.  But  Mr.  Porter  did  not  die 
he  lived,  beloved  and  respected  for  many 
years,  and  at  last  h.ad  the  supreme  honor 
of  having  a  locomotive  named  after  him. 
— Kd. 


AN    OLD  BIBLE 

To  Mrs.  Marion  Streeter: 

I  received  your  article  about  an  old 
"Breeches"  Bible  from  my  husband.  Dr. 
Henry  Bcroyd,  Jamestown,  R.  I,  He  | 
has  a  Bible  printed  in  1599  by  Christo- 
pher Barker  (not  deputies  of).  On  [ 
looking  in  the  chapter  you  mention,  he 
finds  "aprons,"  not  "breeches."  At  the  | 
end  of  each  book  In  his  Bible  ar«  in- 
itials so  we  supposed  it  the  "Bishop's" 
Bible  and  the  translation  that  of  the  70 
Bishops.  Our  Bible  has  wooden  backs 
covered  with  leather  and  broken  metal 
clasps.  They  say  it  has  been  in  my  husr 
blind's  family  since  the  date  of  printing! 
The  first  pages  are  gone.  No  famllV 
record;  stolen  by  some  side  branci 
perhaps.  Tho  Bible  has  lessons  for  </ 
days,  and  there  are  many  saints'  daf 
in  the  index  of  lessons.  It  was  « 
(lently  not  discarded  for  that  when 
husbanc's  family  followed  George 
en  masse  and  became  Quakers  In 
next  century.  R.  a,  ECROYI 

Philadelphia. 

Miles   Coverdale  s   translation  of 
Bible  was  published  in  1535.  Gen. 
7:     "They  .   .       sowed    fygge  led 
together,  and  made  them  apurns."  v| 
ciif  translated  "brechis," — Ed. 


THE  school  of  journalism  may  be] 
extract  from  R.  .VI. 
Vk:  "Originality  in 


i 


priming  •  Je  down  or 

ieways.  or    •  -  -  for  the  In- 

llgerit  reader  to  fill  in  as  he  chooses, 
re  is  practlrally  no  scope  for  Innoi 
.atoua." 


Xiie  I  liCTMS  emrca,  una  now  iic  oTCTTd- 
inp  the  lifo  oi:  Hiley."  1  thlalc  thit 
ought  to  put  a  crimp  in  "X.  Y.  D.,  " 
Brookline.  What  say?  W.  B. 

Boston. 


here  are  newspaper  paragraphs  that 
■er  die.  .  Some  are  hardy  annuals, 
me  reappear  once  In  -a  determined: 
niber  of  years,  after  the  manner  of  a 
B  oU  regulated  comet.  There  are  improv- 
ing anecdotes  of  great  men;  there  are  the 
'  ^ro  views  of  the  sea  serpent  and  tlie 
Id   man;    there  are  also  jests  •  with 
■Jht  variants  founded  on  domestic  In- 
..■nts.  paragraphs  of  the  heart,  hearth 
a  home.  ,  ,, 

A  corresupondent  sends  us  the  follow- 

NOTICE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Old  York  Trans- 
cript: , 

In  your  last  week's  issue  I  read  the 
following  notice,  which  I  presume 
refers  to  myself: 

•■Whereas  my  wife.  Alice  E.  Miller, 
having  left  my  bed  and  board,  I  re- 
fuse to  pay  any  more  bills  of  her  con- 
tracting.      HAURY  D.  MILLER. 

York  \'il'.age.  Me..  March  4, 1021. 

I  wish  to  say  that  If  Mr  Miller  had 

nv  b(Hl.  I  woiilrl  like  to  know  where 
it  Is,  na  all  the  furniture  that  was  In 
.-ur  liouse  was  owned  by  myself  ex- 
.  ept  a  stove  and  a  Victrola. 
'  ALICE  B.  MILLER. 

Dated  at  York  Village.  Me.,  March 
14,  1921. 


/ 


AN  ENGLISH  SURVIVOR 

•  s  the  World  Wags: 

When,  recently,  I  made  my  first  tiip 
•o  England,  the  first  little  twopenny 
ocomotlve  I  saw  at  Liverpool,  which 
ortly  took   me.   in   spite  of  strikes, 
ifely  to  Crewe,  was  not  only  varnished 
nd  adorned  with  arms  and  a  landscape, 
t  it  was  boldly  emblazoned  with  Its 
nam-,    Bucephalus.     Romance   Is  not 
dead  anywhere.  A.  N. 

Cambridge.  ,  .„ 

We  knew  a  boy  in  our  little  Milage 
vho  named  his  sled  Bucephalus.  The 
a  me  was  painted  gorgeously  on  both 
idea     This   bov   had  his   sled  uphol- ( 
tered     We  regret  to  add  that  slidlns  '; 
Inwn  Round  hill  or  Hospital  hill  this  . 
led  was  always  outstripped  by  namc- 
i.  ss   rickety  sleds  owned  by  rude  boys 
who  guyed  hini.    Bucephalus  was,  In- 
ieed   a  noble  steed.    lie  was  so  named' 
ther  on  account  of  his  fierce  appear- 
.nce  or  because  ho  had  a  bull's  headi 
tamped  on  a  shoulder.    Alexander  the 
;reat  bought  him  for  about  $16,000  of 
I'hilonlcii.-,  the  Pharsailan.    There  are 
•itertaining  stories  about  him  told  by. 
;ho  elder  Pliny  and  our  old  friend  Plu-j 
•arch      M.    Peheque.    in   his    notes  to 
I.vcophron.  gives  a  list  of  names  given: 
:,y  the  ancients  to  their  horses:  names 
of  winds,  birds,  men,  rivers;  nouns  de-, 
lOtlng  speed.    And  so  ojie  Keil,  in  his 
Analecta    Epigraphica    et  Onomato-x 
ogica"   fLcipsic,  1S4:),  gives  names  of 
,iogs,  elephants,  cocks,  goats  and  other 
.animals.    Has  any  one  ever  drawn  up  a 
catalogue  of  names  given  to  Pullman 
cars?-Ed. 


"THE  PLEASURE  OF  YOUR  COM- 
i  PANY" 

(Herbert  Speocer.) 
Go  now  and  dress  for  some  half-past 
8  dinner,  or  some  10  o'clock  "at  home"; 
and  present  yourself  in  spotless  attire, 
with  every  hair  arranged  to  perfection 
The  enjojTnent   seems  in   the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  preparation.   These' figures, 
got  up  with  such  finish  and  precision,  ij 
appear  but  half  alive.  They  have  frozen  !l 
each  other  by  their  primness;  and  your  I 
faculties  feel  the  numbing  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  the  moment  you  enter  It. 
All  those  thoughts,  so  nimble  and  apt 
awhile    since,    have    disappeared— have 
suddenly  acquired  a  preternatural  power 
of  eluding  you.     If  you  venture  a  remark 
to  your  neighbor,  there  comes  a  trite 
reloinder.  and  there  it  end.s.  No  subject 
you  can  hit  upon  outlives  half  a  dozen 
i^entences.    Nothing  that  is  said  excites 
any  real  interest  in  you;  and  you  feel 
that  all  you  say  is  listened   to  with 
apathv.    By  some  strange  magic,  things 
that  usually  give  pleasure  seem  to  have 
lost  all  charm.  .   .  .  You  make  spas- 
modic efforts  to  be  lively!  but  none  of 
your  sallies  or  your  good  stories  do  more 
than  raise  a  simper  or  a  forced  laugh; 
Intellect  and  feeling  are  alike  asphyx- 
iated.  And  when,  at  length,  yielding  to 
your  disgust,  yon  rush  away,  how  great 
is  the  relief  v.hen  you  get  into  the  fresh 
air  and  see  the  stars!    How  you  say. 
"Thank   God.  that's  over!"   and  half- 
resolve  to  avoid  all  such  boredom  for  the 
future! 


:i  1 


z  / 


FEEDING  THE  PIGEONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
He  reminds  one  of  the  scarecrow  in 
■The  Wizard  of  Oz."  only,  instead  of 
,  asually  producing  a  golf  ball  from  one 
f-.-.r.  like  his  prototype,  he  bears  upon 
his  outstretched  arms  a  row  of  live  pig- 
.>ons.  With  abiding  faith  in  their  rugged 
host,  a  pair  has  also  alighted  on  his 
rusty,  black  hat.  while  a  bevy  flutters  in 
the  air  about  him.  their  emerald  throats 
iridescent  in  t'no  sunshine,  pink  legs  dan- 
trling.  fantalls  outspread,  appeasing  their 
hunger  with  fearsome,  yet  daring,  pecks 
:\t  the  food  held  in  his  upturned  palms 
and  half-open  mouth.  i 
I  will  not  conceal  that  I  envy  this  mor-  I 
tal  as  I  pass  him  not  infrequently  on  thei 
Lafayette  mall,  and  deplore  the  restraint' 
inherited  from  Puritan  forbears  which 

)ri'hl.blt3  my  Indulging  In  this  fascinating 
pastime.  To  be  sure.  I  ventured  it  once 
In  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  but  there  aie 
so  many  pigeons  and  feeders  of  pigeons 
there  that  one  more  hardly  counts,  and, 
alas,  that  was  years  ago  before  the 

Cainpanilo  fell.  ,  „  

But  our  scarecrow  on  the  Common- 
can  there  be  truth  In  the  ugly  rumor 
that  cases  have  been  known  where  sucn 
aa  he  have  surreptitiously  slipped  a  live 
1  bird  Into  their  pockets,  later  to  satisfy 
(their  own  internal  cravings?  Perish  the 
1  thought!  I  prefer  to  tielieve  that  out 
rlend  finds  himself  sufficiently  reward- 
'hia  bv  his  closer  kinship  with  the  feaUi- 

P red'tfibe,  at  the  modest  price  of  a  l  ag 
'  peanuts.  E.  H.  GAY. 

f  8o.=  tnii. 

RILEY,  THE  ONE-STEPPER 

the  World  Wags: 

im  so  tired  and  sick  of  hearing  every 
The  .  ^      .  ....   ,__ 

Finn,  ct 

tenor  so  ^^^.^  statement:  Thr-re 

certs  for. 


123D  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP.  HALE 

The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Mozart,  "Jupiter"  sym- 
phony; Stviart  Mason.  Rhapsody  on  a 
Persian  Air  (first  performance);  Mil- 
haud,  orchestral  Suite,  No.  2  (first  per- 
formance in  America):  Dukas,  "The  Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice"  (aft&r  Goethe). 

There  was  a  delightful  performance 
of  Mozart's  Symphony.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Andartte  was  sung,  while  the  Finale, 
which  still  excites  admiration  for  the 
marvellous  skill  shown  in  the  construc- 
tion, was  played  with  inimitable  clear- 
ness, sense  of  proportion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  voices,  and  a  brilliance  that 
is  now  as  charaateristic  of  this  orches- 
tra as  is  its  euphony. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mason's  marked  ability 
was  recognized  some  months  ago  when 
his  composition  for  violoncellos  was 
brought  out  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Musical  Association.  It  is  not  extrava- 
K.tnt  to  say  that  his  Rhapsody  on  a 
Persian  Air  entrances  by  beauty  that 
inherent  and  not  merely  suggested 
the  exotic  air,  which  serves  as  tin 
theme  for  the  many-colored  improvisa- 
tion. Mr.  George  Moore  said  In  his  ar- 
rogant, if  not  impudent,  "Confessions 
of  a  Young  Man."  that  Thomas  Hardy 
chose  country  subjects  to  show  how 
jolly  country  ho  could  be.  Mr.  Mason 
does  not  attempt  to  be  more  Persian 
than  the  Persians,  nor  does  he  try  to 
portray  the  Orient  In  a  composition  com- 
1  aratively  short.  The  air  itself  is  cer- 
tainly oriental,  but  he  does  not  there- 
fore endeavor  to  improvise  as  a  Per- 
■^ian  might  be  supposed  to  do;  he  im- 
provises as  a  thoroughly-grounded  mu- 
.sician.  who.  in  addition  to  his  technical 
equipment,  is  endowed  with  that  rare 
gift,  imagination.  Nor  does  he  rely  on 
ear-tickling  or  surprising  use  of  instru- 
ments in  combination;  his  music  has 
substance,  as  well  as  "atmosphere,"  a 
word  abhorred  by  purists  when  em- 
ployed In  this  connection.  The  Rhap- 
.sody  was  warmly  received  by  the  audi- 
ence, and  Mr.  Mason,  who  played  the 
obbllgato  piano  part,  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

We   remember  that   when   Strauss' s 
I  "Till  Eulensplegel"  was  first  performed 
at  a  Symphony  concert  In  Boston,  it 
'  shocked  the  hearers.    A  leading  critic 
did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  Strauss 
-~    -    madman.     We    remember  that 


mentb  i, 

<U^9irers  has  said  that  he  wi> 
011%  movement  to  parody  the 
fugue.    Parodies  in  music  are  u  iiaii. 
dull,  not  humorous.   This  fugue  seemed  ij 
not  only  dull,  but  disagreeable.    On  the 
Other  hand,  there  is  genuine  beauty  in 
the  Pastorale  and  the  Nocturne.  The 
objection  to  the  Suite,  if  the  question  of 
cacophony  be  waived,  Is  that  in  its  best 
estate    it    is   characterized   chiefiy  by 
cleverness,  and  clevorness  in  art  is  not 
the  highest  quality.    The  audience  be- 
haved remarkably  w-oll  during  the  or^ 
deal,  and  was  the  better  prepared  to  |i  S 
enjoy  the  superb  performance  of  "The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
the  last  of  the  sdason,  is  as  follows 
Franck,  "Symphony  in  D  minor;' 
Bloch,  "Winter-Spring"  (first  time 
here);  Strauss,  ''Death  and  Transfig- 
uration"; Wagner,  Overture  to  "Tann- 
haeuser."  " — 


^t'^orr^'u.ePop.iuS^J^^ 

S.^"\;-one^^.t:^5];^ 
played:  A  truly  seasonable  ^elec*'""^ 
"Let  me  dream  again:  waking  would  be 
pain." 

PLEASE  PASS  THE  APPLES 

(Tl'f  Laconla  Detuocral.) 
When  everv  pool  in  Eden  was  a  mijror 
That  unto  Eve  her  dainty  charms  pro- 
claimed, „i„„i,> 
She  went  undraped  without  a  single 

Thought  that  .she  need  to  be  ashamed. 

•Twas  only  when  she'd  eaten  of  the  apple 
That  she  became  inclined  to  be  a  pi  ude , 
And  found  that  evermore  she  d  have  to 

With'"'th6  much  debated  problem  of  the 
nude. 


Thereafter  she  devoted  her  attention. 
Her  time  and  all  her  money  to  hei 

And  that  wks  the  beginning  of  conven- 

And  midesty  as  well,  I  do  suppose. 

Reactions  come  about  in  faf;'''"^^^^^,'?': 
Now  girls  conceal  so  little  from  the 

That"it"would  seem,  in  name  of  all  that's 

Some'^X"should  pass  the  apple  'round 
again. 

ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

It  your  column  should  care  to  note 
occasionally  Interesting  trade  na^es  ob- 
ser%ed  bv  your  readers,  perhaps  you 
wo^Ud  like  to  list  under  the  cap^on 
"Commercial  Candor"  the  FuUer-Glle 
Company,  which  sells  leather.  ^■ 

Lynn. 


h  phrase  or  bright  saying  dated 
to  the  YD  or  the  A.  E.  F.  that  I ' 


tone-step,  very  raggy,  in  1513  called 
I  believe,  and,  although  I  am 
name  and  all  tlie 
' t'lne  per,'ectl:.- 


lege  cam 

last  even-'otain  of  thi 

ganizafiof  ,  '  rf-r 


when  Cesar  Franck's  Symphony  was 
first  played  at  a  Symphony  concert  In 

!  Boston.  Mr.  Oerlcke  was  reproached  for' 
putting  it  on  a  program,  and  the  writer , 
I  of  one  indignant  letter  described  the  | 
I  symphony  as  "immoral.."  What  will  be 
the  fate  of  Milhaud's  Suite?  Mr.  Mon- ; 
teux  was  courageous  In  producing  it. 
but  we  thank  him  for  acquainting  us 
with  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  hot  discussion.  The  orchestra 
showed  courage  in  playing  the  music. 
One  might  add  that  the  audience 
showed  courage  in  hearing  It  to  the 
end.  Many  of  the  pages  in  three  of 
the  movements  were  undoubtedly  caco- 
phonic.  as  we  all  now  understand  caco- 
phony, but  there  Is  method  in  the  mad- 
ness of  Milhaud,  if  he  is  really  the 
insane  one,  and  not  the  hearer.  Even 
in  these  defiant  pases  there  are  mo- 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ORATION  IN 
THE  BOSTON  THEATRE 

\s  the  World  Wag.s;  ,in,ct 
I  notice  by  this  morning's  Herald  that 
the   Hon.    John    F.    FKzgerald  claims 
c-cdirfor  changing  the  place  for  he 
delivery  of  the  Fourth  of  July  oration 
fV:'ni  The    Boston    Theatre    to  Faneu. 
Mull,  but  this  time  his  memoi-y  is  at 
.„lt    It  had  been  the  yearly  custom  foi 
U.o  Independence  day  exercises  to  be 
held  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  but  in  189o 
ihe  t^atre  was  closed  In  early  June 
for  a  complete  redecorating  and  reseat- 
ing so  that  when  the  Fourth  came  Its 
,  use  bv  the  city  was  out  of  the  auestion^ 
Consequently  the  exercises  were  heW^ta 
the  logical  place,  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
thev  have  been  properly  continued  eve. 
since.    Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  nothing  to  do  , 
wUh  the  change.    The  Bcston  Theatre 
wks  not  engaged  for  the  city  exercises 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1896.  nor  ^^s  a^y 
hint  given  that  it  might  be.    I  am  in  a 
position  to  know,  as  1  was  treasurer  of 
the  theatre  at  the  time,  my  dtities  com- 
pelling me  to  be  in  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment all  summer  while  the  retnL.;n- 
der  of  the  staff  were  away  cn  vacations. 

The  last  Fourth  Uie  city  ever  used  It 
was  that  of  1S94.  when  the  morning  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with  a  prayer. 
•  There  were  three  entertainments  durmg 
the  afternoon,  to  which  school  children 
were  admitted  by  free  ticket,  and  the 
•dav  wound  up  with  a  15-round  contest 

■  bv"  Stanton  Abbott  and  Cyclone  Myers, 
■which  finished  at  11  P.  M.    Good  old 

days,  those. 

■  August  Suck,  the  violoncello  P'aier, 
who  was  buried  on  Thursday,  April  .1, 
was  the  man  who  playeJ  the  first  note 
of  music  in  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Us 

,  opening  night,  Sept.  U.  1S54,  the  ^c- 
Ition   being   the   overture   to     M  illlam 
Tell  "  in  which  the  first  note  Is  ren- 
dered by  the  cello.    On  his  way  to  ra- 


INFORMATION  WANTED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  there  were  two  prodi- 
gies, a  little  girl  of  about  6  years  ol 
age,  a  pianist,  and  a  little  boy  who 
went  by  the  name  of  "Americus,"  a 
violinist  and  conductor,  also  about  t 
years  of  age. 

The  boy  came  to  Bostn  and  conductec 
an  orchestra  of  250  musicians.  While  Ir 
Boston  he  stopped  with  hi.s  fatlier  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  Washington  street 
During  his  engagement,  one  night  whll« 
in  bed,  he  arose  in  an  act  of  prayei 
attitude,  said  something  about '  angels 
then  suddenly  expired. 

The  father  gave  the  boy's  little  batoj 
to  Mr.  Brahani.  who  subsequently  com 
posed  a  piece  and  gave  it  the  title  o 
the  woi-ds  the  boy  had  used  as  t< 
ang«ls. 

Can  one  of  your  readers  give  me  an: 
information  as  to  about  the  time  th 
boy  was  in  Boston?  Also  as  to  the  girl 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Carlotta  Will 
iamson?  S.  C. 

Winthrop. 

CLASS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

\  contributor  to  this  column  recx'ntl; 
stated  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  li 
Mesopotamia.  Did  not  Joseph  Smith 
tho  Propliet,  insist  that  the  Garden  wa 
in    western    Missouri?  tho  gthe 

hand  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  saying  tha 
I  gardens  were  before  gardeners  and  bu 
some  hours  after  the  earth,  admitted 
that  there  was  deeper  doubt  concernin; 
the  topography  and  local  deslgnatio 
of  Paradise.  "Yet  being  the  primitlv 
garden,  and  without  much  controvers. 
seated  in  tlie  east,  it  is  more  than  prob 
able  the  first  curiosity  and  cultivatio 
of  plants  most  flourished  in  thoa 
quarters.  And  since  the  ark  of  Noa 
first  touched  upon  some  rpountains  c 
Armenia,  the  planting  art  arose  agai 
in  the  East,  and  found  Its  revolutlo 
not  far  from  the  place  of  its  nativitj 
about  the  plains  of  those  regions.. 
Was  Eklen  in  Babylonia?  Was  it  in  th 
neighborhood  of  Damascus?  Or  1 
Xorthfein  India,  in  Media  Rhaglana* 
Some  place  it  at  the  North  Pole,  bw 
Dr.  Cook  did  not  find  it. 

TWO  "TAGS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  not  Giovanni  Tagliapietra,  "HantI 
some  Tag,"  leading  man  for  the  populal 
Emma  Abbott?  We  always  thought  I 
a  duty  to  hear  her  in  those  old  more  c| 
less  wishy-washy,  "I  dreamt  that  | 
dwelt  in  marble  halls"  parts.  It  wd 
the  decent  thing  to  do.  Then  there  wtl 
a  grea.t  tenor  from  Detroit  (via  Romeil 
George  Tyler,  Signor  Taglieri,  alsl 
called  "Handsome  Tag,"  likewise  will 
Ehnma  Abbott  during  her  later  yearf 
He  was  the  father  of  that  remarkabf 
"$500  a  week  church  choir  boy  soprano! 
Cyril  Tyler,  now  conducting  a  musil 
school  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  while  hjl 
father,  after  20  ytars'  effort  to  produj 
prima  donnas  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  noil 
doing  the  same  in  Seattle,  slightly  oldil 
looking,  perhaps,  yet  still  the  sanil 
"Handsome  Tag,"  one  of  the  beil 
American  tenors  of  the  '80s  in  "Caf 
men.  '  LANSING  R.  ROBINSONl 
Boston.  . 
We  regret  to  say  wc  never  heail 
Signor  Taglieri.  The  la.=t  time  we  heaJI 
"Honest  Emma"  she  was  sinking  in  I 
mutilated  version  of  "Romeo  ail 
Juliet."  Brlgnoll  was  the  tenor.  He  wJ 
then  so  fat  that  he  should  have  be*r 
hoisted  up  to  Juliet's  balcony  by  a  del 
rick.  '  Honest  Emma"!  Did  Mr.  RoJ 
inson  hear  her  in  "Faust"  when  sil 
introduced  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  I 
the  garden  scene,  to  show  that  Mai 
guerite's  Intentions  were  honorabli| 
-Ed. 


hearsiil  that  morning  Mr.  Suck  went 
into  a  photographer's  and  had  Ins 
picture  taken,  which  picture  18  repro- 
duced in  thI  "History  of  the  Boston 
Theatre"  bv  the  side  of  one  taken  half 
a  eenturv  later.  At  the  r.Oth  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  theatre  the  orchestra's  open- 
ing selection  was  again  the  cvexture  to 
"William  Tell."  and  Mr.  Suck  once  more 
played  the  first  note.  As  he  was  84 
when  he  died  he  must  have  been  only 
17  when  the  theatre  was  opened,  which 
argues  that  he  must  have  been  a  de- 
cidedly clever  y^n^"^- ^^^^^^  ^ILBT. 
Brookline,  April  20. 


•lO  haa 


„  ,  ,     - ,     1  -„„,   ,,f  iho  Lon 
Mr    Robin   Jl.  "' 
;^ly  Telegraph,  on  April  2,  publish. 
thoiightftiUy-considered  article  on 
present  situation  of  orchestras  m  t  - 
land.   "There  is  an  orchestral  dlftKi  >  , 
and  it  is  of  so  grave  a  character  ,| 
unless  a  vast  change  is  ^^rought  abo  jU 
would  .cem  that  we  are  within  sigh;of 
•omething  like  an  orchestral  collate. 
But  stay-let  us  say  a  collapse  of  n 
orchestral  body  as  at  present  consllti  ;0 
For  If  the  lect,  demanded  by  orche.-  a- 
are  to  increase  as  they  have  incre|e.> 
recently,  if  our  concert  halls  are  t(|'e- 
main"entircly  inelastic  so  that  no  .  r. 
•eating  accommodation  can  be  pro\  f" 
now  than  was  available  when  poss  i| 
ties  existed  that  no  longer  exist,  a 
folk  who  are  inclined  to  pay  for  J- 
accommodation     have   no    lo'iS*''  '' 
wherewithal  to  pay,  how  carry  on. 
really,  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  o 
carry  on  concerts  that  cost  you. 
<4U  in  a  hall  that  holds  little  mor« 
oour.'c.  that  is  absurd,  though  it  i 
.o  absurd  as  it  looks.  Only  a  coup 
day»  ago  I  was  assured  on  excellert 
Jhoritv  that  there  are  "«  more  ^• 
some  four  concert  halls  ° 
,  England,  outside  of  I-o"<J°"-     7'  ' 
orchestral  concert  of  the  highe,^ 
and  imported,  as  it  were  from  "Lo 
can  be  given  at  any  kind  of  profit 
wav  fares  and  the  like  nowf 
■nto  the  heart  of  any  pof  »- 
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,M^tl^!;.•lll(J|■p,  who  (loos  not  hate  lllm- 
ielf.  anil  Is  no  doubt  ovcrrnted,  has 
:  ilke.l  of  im  lninu-ns(!  rhilharmpnio  or- 
clicKUii  with  lu  l.atit  two  pairs  of  n'm- 
biils  lo  b-lve  the  noefWd  emphasis  in  ihfi 
l'relu.lM  to  ■  l^ht  ngTin."  Why  not  thrte 
or  four  pairs? 

Mr.  lidward  Clark  wrote  to  Mr 
LegKe:  "It  Rconi.x  to  me  that  we  iiiuat 
be  .i^rpiU  tliiit  lh<>  irrand  orchestra  of 
80-10(1  playf-rs,  typical  of  tlio  period 
1900- IIU 4.  Is  toilay  a  simple  financial 
Impos.Hibllity.  Such  orBanlzations  can- 
not be  paid  the  new  higher,  foes  and  at 
the     sani-)    time    be    adequately  re- 

•I.  •■  «:i    ■>     •  .  I  '•>•• 

lM«e  orohi-stras.  the  most  interesting 
eontompormy  music  docs  not  require 
thtiin."  / 

•wr.  Lotrgrfc  then  takes  up  the  pani^Jle. 
"riu  re  it  li,  tout  court.  There  Is  abso- 
.tely  and  entirely  not  the  least  need 
or  the  old  orchestra  of  80-100  players, 
ihr'  Slraiissian  orche.'rtra.  It  is  a  woeful 
Bxtr.ivMKance.  More  than  that,  if  ;;il 
the  modern  composers  of  note  are  to 
•mul.Tte  the  example  of  the  few  T  refer 
lo  above  as  having  seen  the  error  of 
their  ways,  the  big  battalions  will  die 
of  sheer  inanition,  since  they  will  not 
bo  able  to  add  to  their  repertoire  iui<l 
must  bank  more  and  ever  more  on  th. 
drawing  power  of  the  <'  minor,  tbe 
Pathotique.  the  Brahms  cult,  and  so  on, 
until  that  drawing  power  no  longoi 
exists.  Then— finish?  Now.  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  hundred-ton  orchestral 
gun,  or  even  of  the  'soixante-qulnze.'  If 
1  may  be  permitted  so  to  desecrate  that 
immortal  weapon,  J  would  ask  where, 
can.  say.  Beethoven  be  heard  as  he  was 
heard  when  I  was  young?  We  had  no 
8P-H10  men  in  an  orchestra  then.  Who 
Introduced  into  Beethoven  symphonic 
performances  the  extra  brass  and  so  on 
In  other  cases  that  were  common  a  few 
years  ago?  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
Beethoven  asked  or  got  some  50  or  60 
strings  in  the  orchestras  that  played 
him  when  all  the  world  was  young? 
Would  not  the  solo  pianist,  the  singer, 
the  vlohnlst.  be  so  much  the  happier  if 
he  were  orche.strally  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  players  that,  as  it  were, 
grave  him  a  chance,"  which  he  only  too 


sirirlrarely  gets  ni  . 

tlons?    Of  course.    Now  do  you  see 


present  or  recent  coiidi-' 


hat  I  am  driving  at? 

"I  have  not  the  very  smallest  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  a  most  important 
and  generally  accepted  development 
from  the  present  chaotic  condition  of 
orchestral  matters  will  be  a  return  to 
Bimplicity  through  the  employment  of 
much  smaller  orchestras.  Let  the  Jum- 
bo mania,  as  generally  exhibited  today, 
go  hang.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  began 
his  career  by  giving  beautiful  concerts 
iln  the  then  Bechatein  Hall  with  a  small 
lorchestra.  Before  that  there  existed  a 
!  similar  orchestra  called,  if  memory 
serves,  the  London  Chamber  Orcliestra. 
conducted  by  Theodore  Stier,  what  time 
ihe  was  conductor  to  the  Vedrenne- 
iBarker  combination,  which  gave  simi- 
lar concerts  in  the  same  hall.  Now  on 
ah  sides  I  hear  of  more  .-uid  ever  more 
concerts  of  the  same  kin*,  but  of  very 
much  deeper  import,  n rising  all  around 
us.  I  must  speak  of  the  wonderful  Gol- 
.Bchmann  concerts  that  have  taken  place 
In  Paris  during  the  last  two  years  (for 
they  are  unique),  in  another  article. 
For  the  moment  I  must  content  myself 
'by  .oaving  that  for  these  concerts 
Stravinsky,  one  of  the  composers  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  as 
aforesaid.  Ravel,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
of  modern  France  of  today  have  writ- 
ten directly  or  rescored  many  important 
works  so  that  they  may  be  played  by 
the  Golschmann  orchestra,  which,  mark 
jvou,  never  exceeds  45  players,  that  M. 

olschmann  plays  with  equal  keenness 
Mendelssohn's  symphonies  and  Mil- 
bauds  extreme  modernities,  Beethoven, 
Florent  Schmitt,  Durey,  Bach,  Handel 
find  Mozart,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
and  that  his  strings  are  nine  first  violins, 
fven   second,  five  violas,   tive  'cellos, 

nd  three  double  basses! 

"Then,  for  a  further  example,  we  come 
o  the  concerts  announced  by  Mr.  Ed- 

ard  Clark.    There  are  four  of  them. 

le  orchestra  will  consist  of  but  30  m- 
3  ruments.     Look  at  the  schemes.  In 

lie  Arthur  Bliss's  'Tempest'  music  from 
Act  1  will  be  played,  and  Bax's  'Bard 
tlie  Dimbovitza.'  At  another  Pou- 
r^nc's  'Cocardes,"  with  an  accompani- 

•rnt  of  a  street  band  of  cornet,  trom- 

:ne,  big  drum  and  violin.  Satie's 
-ocrate'  is  also  down,  Plato  being  his 

-irettist,  as  it  were.    So  is  Darius  Mil- 

"LiuVs  'Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit.'  which  is 
,  ascribed  as  a  cinema  symphony  on 
-oiith  American  airs;  it  was  dedicated 
-.riginally  to  Charlie,  Chaplin.   «  •  • 

"Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  a  change  is 
.»ming  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream  of 

ne  Jumbo-maniac?  It  seems  to  be  in- 
ribitable  that  the  change  in  the  condi- 

ons  of  the  orchestra  as  we  once  knew 
•'^  the  orchestra  of  80-100  players,  is 

-eady  up6n  us.    And  I  acknowledge 

lit  I,   for  one.  warmly  welcome  the 

lange,  for  there  Avould  inevitablv  en- 

le  a  financial  .saving  and  an  enormous- 
increased  artistic  value.    I  have  no 

pace  just  now  to  speak  of  the  cinema 
orchestra  of  the  future,  or  of  a  hun- 
dred other  questions.  The  point  is  that 
both  musical  and  financial  salvation 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  return  to  sim- 
plicity m  the  orchestral  body;  and  that 
.his  will  lead  back  to  a  .«impllcitv  Ir 
composition  is  si.rely  the  devout  Wish 
H  r  al  Itiu;  iinsic-To\  ers," 


.      Hall  and  Big  Nois. 

1,1-  M.iitr-  miscalculation  w::  i..aHfil 
on  the  Idea  that  a  very  big  hall  with  a 
very  big  nol.so  In  It  protlucos  the  Name 
musical  result  as  a  moderate  sized  hall 
with  a  proportionate  noise.  Indeed.  50 
years  ago  tlii>  idea  seemed  prevalent  that 
the  larger  the  place  and  the  greater  the 
noise  the  better  the  music.  A  variant 
of  that  idea  still  «ur\iveB.  Most  people 
(•re  now  agreed  that  the  very  big  hall, 
even  If  ItK  acoustics  were  much  belter' 
than  are  those  of  the  .Albert  Hall,  is  a. 
ini.stake.  but  many,  both  among  com- 
posers and  the  concert-going  public,  be- 
lieve in  getting  a  maximum  of  iioiso 
In  a  minimum  of  space.   Only  tills  week 

jwe  have  celebrated  "Warriors'  day"  with 
jthree  orchestras  playing  together  in 
Queen's  Hall,  .\part  from  the  lauda- 
,iil6  object  of  the  occasion.  It  must  have  ^ 
been  evident  to  iriusical  listeners  that 
any  one  of  the  throe  would  ha,ve  pro- 
duced a  much  better  musical  result 
alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  or- 
chestras were  not  complete  in  the  wind 
parts,  so  that,  while  the  number  of 
strings  were  nearly  trebled,  the  wood- 
wind and  brass  were  only  doubled. 
Nevertheless,  the  string  tone  sounded 
only  &  little  fuller  than  that  of  an  or- 
,  diiiarily  large  orchestra,  the  woodwind 
was  muffled  and  uncertain,  and  the 
bru.ss  was  overwhelming.  i 
The  Interesting  thing  about  Uiese  ex-  ; 
l«M'lments,  whether  they  take  the  fotmi 
of  over-loaditig  an  ordinary  conceit 
room,  such  as  Queen's  Hall,  or  of 
vainly  tiTing  to  fill  the  vast  spaces  of  ] 
the  Albert  Hall  with  sound,  is  that  it  is  I 
modem  orchestration  itself  which  de- 
feats  the  monster  orchestra.  The  broad 
lines  of  Handel's  .oratorios  bear  it  pretty 
well  ;  Klgar  makes  it  impossible.  No 
di.ubt  th*  founders  of  the  .\Ibert  Hall 
thought  that.  at. the  time  when  Berlioz 
and  Wagner  wei*e  just  becoming  known 
In  ICngland.  they  were  acting  with 
foresight  in  preparing  for  th<S  monster 
orchesti-a.  They  were  wrong,  but  tliat 
error  is  now  beyond  repair.  We  have 
to  make  the  best  of  the  hall  as  we  have 
it.  and  Oiose  musical  institutions  which 
have  made  their  home  there,  notably 
the  Royal  Choral  Society  and  more  re- 
cently, the  Roval  Albert  Hall  Orchestra  f 
have,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  sue-  , 
ceeded  In  providing  music  for  a  ■vet.v 
large  public. — London  Times. 


wife  that  life  i.H  extinct.  The  solution 
gugge.st»  Itself.  He  will  throw  the  body 
out  of  the  window.  He  does  so,  despite 
the  anguished  cries  of  his  wife.  T  he 
shock  of  the  fiction  restores  the  lover 
to  consciousne.s.'i.  and  his  ghastly 
shrieks  are  heard  as  the  famished 
hounds  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  The 
frenzied  woman  suggests  that  her  brxital 
husband  knew  that  life  was  not  ex- 
tinct and  he  calmly  admits  the  fact  as 
she  falls  helpless  to  the  ground.  It  Is 
a  mngnincenl  piece  of  acting  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike.  Mr.  Lau- 
dordalo  Maitland  and  Mr.  Rus.sell 
Thorndike,  all  of  whom  extracted  every 
ounce  of  horror  with  which  the  play 
abounds."  This  play  v/as  followed  by 
".^even  Blind  Men."  Locked  in  their 
workshlp  while  a  fire  brealvS  out,  "they 
hoar  the  ominous  bells  of  the  rapidly 
advancing  fire  engines,  and.  In  a  frenzy 
of  fear  try  to  break  down  the  door, 
only  to'  learn  a  moment  later  from  the 
returned  overseer  that  the  fire  is  not 
in  that  building  at  all.  but  in  another 
lower  down  the  street." 


Telcm-cj,,,. 

Home  piano  pieces  by  Arnold  Box.  "-V 
Hill  Juno,  "  "Toccata,"  "Mediterranean," 
|"Burlesque,"  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don, are  highly  praised,  as  are  hi 
["Traditional  Songs  of  France,"  live  ob' 
melodies  Jreely  an-.uiged  for  medlun 
voice  and  piano.  "The  purist  in  modal 
music  -will,  no  doubt,  be  outraged  at  th. 
freedom  of  the  accompaniment,  for  th,^. 
Interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  piano  part 
but  as  he  can  always  go  to  the  original 
himself  not  very  much  harm  is  done." 

Lawrence  A.  ColUngwood's  "Tlirf  ■ 
i«ove  Songs,"  and  Frederic  Austin' 
three  songs,  "Love's  Pilgrimage,"  ai 
also  praised. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  Choral  for  saxophone 
and  orchestra,  written  for  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard J.  Hall  of  Boslor.  and  played  li«r' 
at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestra  Club  op 
Jan.  5.  1904.  transcribed  for  violoncello 
was  played  at  a  Lainourcux  concert  in 
Paris  on  April  3.  51.  Lapommeraye 
•poke  of  its  "serene  grandeur  "  and  said 


The  London  Times  of  April  said  thati  fi.^f  ^^  jj.  ..^  ^^^.^      ^^.^  faith." 
the  famous  Abbey  Theatre  of  Dublin  is      seriahln's    piano   concer'.'j    was  per 
Ihreatenod  with  extinction.     ^The  Cur-  formed    for   the    first    time   In  Paris, 


few  and  the  other  incidents  that  result 
fr.im  th©  stato  of  siege  at  present  ex- 
isting In  Dublin  are  quickly  ruining  the 
venture." 


Pasdeloup  concert,  April  2,  3.  "Less 
spontaneous  than  the  latter  pieces,  fan- 
ta.stic  In  a  aombre  manner,  for  the  piano 
alone.'' 


Sarah  Bernhardt  says  of  "Victoire,  a|  pi^st  performances  in  Paris:  Societc 
new-  four-act  piece  in  verse,  by  Mau-:j  Rationale  CApril  2);  'cello  .sonata  by 
rice  Rostand,  son  of  the  author  or,  jrarcello  Soulage;  variations  by  Orban 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  that  It  is  worthyi  (or  string  quartet;  'L' Amour  an  Vll- 
of  his  father.  „  ,|  lage,"  seven  iaongs  by  Alexandre  Ole- 

Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man,  trans-  pj^g  L'Oeuvre  Inedita  CApril  2),  string 
lated  into  French  by  Mme.  Henriettei|  ^ma^^g.^  j,y  ygouw-;  "KIttab  et  Agoni.' 
.and  Aufcusl'.n  HamOn,  and  entltled^^^  Le,]  melodic    :ntimacie.s    (the  Rubaiyat 


Heros  et  le  Soldat,"  has  made  a  hit  at 
the  Comedie  Montaigne  in  Paris. 

"Le  Divan  Noir,"  by  Edmond  Guiraud, 
has  been  brouglit  out  at  the  Renais 
.-.anoe.  Paris.  Helene,  the  wife  of  £ 
celebrated  surgeon,  becomes  the  mis- 
tress of  Etienne  Vigieres,  a  politician 
who  already  has  a  mistress,  Jfeannine 
5  a  friend  of  Helene.  This  is  revealed  tt; 
'  Helene  one  day,  when  in  the  bacheloj 
apartment  with  the  black  divan  Jean- 
nine  reproaches  her  lover  for  his  in^ 
constancv.  Helene  wishes  to  hreaW 
with  him.    He  fSils  dead  In  the  roonj 


A  Crook  Play;  Two  Shockers,  and 
Europesn  Stage  Notes 

Tw-o  shockers  were  produced  in  Lon- 
lon  at  the  end  of-  March;  "BuU-Dog 
Drummoml.''  ^  crook  play  by  "Sapper" 
It  \Vyndham's;'"The  Kill."  an  adapta- 
tion by  W.  H.  Harris  fi-om  the  French 
3f  Jlaurice  Level. 

In  the  tirst-named.  Capt.  Drummond 
(Gerald  du  Maurier),  lonj;-ing  for  excite- 
-nent.  finds  out  from  pretty  Phyllis  that 
'ler  uncle  Harrison  lias  been  coerced 
into  the  service  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
and  blackmailers.  A  struggle  ensues 
between  Drummond  with  two  of  his 
friends  and  the  leaders  of  the  gang. 
Peterson  and  Dr.  Lakington.  a  rascal 
expert  with  drugs  and  poisons.  The 
latter  had  brought  to  their  lair,  which 
Is  reputed  to  be  a  respectable  nursin.s 
home,  an  American  multi-millionaire, 
Travers.  who,  though  doped,  had  not 
signed  a  letter  .authorizing  his  bankers 
to  hand  over  his  diamonds  to  Peterson. 
There  are  raids  and  counter-raids.  They 
were  playiiig-  "multi^million.s  of  horrid 
games  with  him  until  Drummond  came 
through  the  curtains  and  shot  out  the 
electric  light  •'we  cannot  for  the  life  of 
us  think  how)  and  carried  off  the  mul- 
ti-miUionaire."  The  crooks  followed  and 
grabbed  the  American,  as  they  thought, 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  the  captain  m 
disguise.  "Why  this  substitution?  We 
srive  it  up."  They  despitefully  used  him, 
until  a  young  lady,  recovering  from  tor- 
ture, unbound  him.  After  a  terrific 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  captam 
breaks  the  neK-k  of  the  wicked  doctor. 
The  other  villain  suddenly  appears, 
boldp  a  revolver  to  the  captain's  head, 
"but  the  captain  distracted  him  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  electrically- 
closed  door  invented  by~Uie  wicked  doc- 
tor, now  decea.sed,  and  got  the  revolver  i 
for  himself.  Scotland  Yard  men  come  , 
in  to  arrest  the  crook,  but  they  are  1 
really  confederates.  The  captain  knows 
this,"  but  lie  is  a  sport  and  willing  to  | 
let  the  gang  go.  This  nursing-home 
was  a  torturing  home.  Shrieks  and 
groans  came  from  the  patients.  The  old 
doctor  was  well  versed  in  fiendish 
branches  of  learning.  The  Times  de- 
scribed the  play  as  very  exciting  and 
amusing.  The  Daily  Telegraph  recom- 
mended it  to  any  one  wishing  to  spend 
a  pleasant  evening.; 

"The  Kill,"  at  the  Grand  Guignol. 
wa"  indeed,  a  shocker  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  "There  is  the  jealous 
husband  living  in  a  lonely  country 
house,  the  terror  of  the  locality  by 
reason  of  his  cruelty.  His  wife,  awed 
by  the  brutalttv  in  him.  refuses  to  carry 
oiit  her  wifely  duties.  There  arrives  a 
visitor,  who.  in  the  dead  of  night,  comes 
to  her  room,  avows  his  love,  which  is 
reciprocated,  and  both  agree  to  run 
away  the  next  day.  There  is  the  cease- 
less barking  of  the  hounds,  half-starved 
by  their  master  In  order  that  they  may 
hunt  the  better.  The  husband  comes 
into  the  -nife's  room  at  the  moment 
when  the  lover,  seized  by  a  heart  at- 
tack   falls  on  a  couch.    Thcv"  must  he. 


Omar  Khay.vam),  by  Andre  Gavet,  foi 
voice,  flute,  clarinet,  violin,  viola,  'cello, 
double  bas.s  a:id  piano;  "Pierce,"  for 
string  quartet,  by  the  Cariadian,  Ro- 
dolphe  Mathieu. 

M.  d'Jndy  and  the  Sohola  Cantorum  in 
Paris  have  given  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Passion  ifcoording  to  John. 


"Frankie  and  Johnny:  or  "You'll 

Miss  Me  in  the  Days  to  Come" 

Some  time  ago — it  was  in  Jajiuarj-- 
The    Herald    published    a    version  of 


from  heart  failure.  Helene  tneii  tclej  "Frankie,"'  the  inspired  song  with  the 
phones  to  her  husband,  who,  arriving!  fefpain,  "He  was  her  man,  that's  right 
can  only  testify  to  the  death  of  th^  he  was,  but  she  done  him  wrong."  We 
president  of  the  council  and  his  own  are  indebted  to  "J.  W.  C."  for  a  more 
unhappiness.  He  is  called  to  Tunis  and  ornate  version.  He  writes  that  it  was 
prolongs  his  stay.  Helene,  desperate  .-ung  Keith's  some  time  between  191' 
awaits  his  return.  She  loves  him  anrla,n<i  1915  by  the  Three  Leightons,  a 
has  loved  only  him.  "It  is  now  the  fashi  vau^g.^.jiig  sketch  team, 
ion  to  show  that  adulterous  v.omehan,usini 
have  only  one  true  lovs,  the  husband." 


and  interesting 


'The  song  was 
as  the  music 


The  dav  of  his  return  she  sends  the 
motor  car  to  the  station,  but  he  goes 
straight  to  the  hospital  for  a  consulta- 
tion. Convinced  that  he  has  abandoned 
her,  she  poisons  herself.  He,  coming 
home,  with  pardon  On  his  lips.  fiiul.=i  her 


has  curious  changea  of  time  to  fit  the 
W01-6S.   On  inquiry  of  one  of  the  Leigh-  " 
tons  I  learned  that  the  song-  had  been  . 
published,    but    unfortunately   I  asked 
for  no  facts  as  to  the  source  of  either 
words  or  music.  They  evidently  did  not 


dvii'g.  No  wonder  that  a  critic^  v.-a.s||  ojaim  either,  for  though  their  names 
shocked  by  tlie  improbabilities  oi  the,  appear  above  the  first  printed  line  of 

the  music,  there  is  no  mention  of  author 


drama.  Why  did  Helene  telephone  to 
l  er  husband?  Why  did  he  go  straight 
lo  the  hospital?  etc.,  etc.  Yet  so  pow- 
erfui  was  the  acting  of  M.  Guiraud  and 

Cora  Laparcerle  that  the  impiobabili- 
ties  were  'at  the  time  ignored. 

"Mam'zelle  Nitouche"  has  been  revived 
at  the  Trianon-Lyi-ique,  Paris,  and  found 
to  be  still  amusing. 

Keble  Howard,  whose  "Lazy  Lupin" 
has  'been  played  at  the  Copley  Theatre, 
has  written  a  new  play,  "Sweet  Will- 
lam,"  brought  out  at  Brighton  (Eng.) 
on  March  28.  '.'The  dloalgue  scintillates 
with  wit  and  humor,  and  the  play  is 
also  replete  with  situations  that  pro- 
vide delicious  comedy." 

An  old  Londoner,  just  home  again 
after  some  years  abroad,  found  himself 
last  night  rather  puzzled  when^planning 

an  evening's  entertainment.   The  music  { 
ha-l!  world,  as  he  knew  it,  has  practi-  Ij 
cally    disappeared.     He    went    to    the  1, 
Palace  and  found  the  famous  variety  ;i 
house  transformed  into  a  cinema  sho-w. 
Seeking  dther  famous  "halls,"  he  found 
the  Tivoli  disappeared,  the  Oxford  and 
Pavilion  both  theatres,  with  revues  in 
Ihe  bill,  the  Alhambra  also  given  up  to 
a    revue,    the    Empire  'staging  comic 
opera,    the    Hippodrome    given    up  to 
pantomime,  and  the  "Old  Mo."  trans- 
fcrmed  into  the  Winter  Garden  Thea- 
tre.   Not  until  called  upon  to  help  him 
did    one   realize    how    entirely  certain 
famous  old  features  of  the  London  en- 


tertainment world  have  vanished.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 


Music  in  Europe 

It  appears  that  in  England  the  adop- 
tion of  the  st.5el  B  string  for  the  fiddle 
has  led  to  a  boom  in  strings  of  that  ma- 
terial. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  following  of  the 
profession  of  music  is  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom just  now.  even  if  matters  are  not 
yet  at  their  lowest  eft>b!  That  sounds 
cheerful  for  the  budding  musician,  but 
the  fact  is  'being  talked  atiout  a  good 
deal.  "What,"  said  a  friend  to  me  yes- 
terday, "is  to  happen,  if  true,  that  the 


ffecs  for  tlie  engagement  of,  -say.  ^  IS- 
raore  and  Aeolian  Hails  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  S*einway  Hall  turned  over  to 
quite  anothM-  purpose?"  Echo  answers 
"W^hat?"    There  are  rumors  In  a»un- 

'  J  dance  going  the  round  to  the  effect  that 
1  these  things  are  within  the  bounds  of 


Or  composer."  The  song  was  published 
in  1912. 

Frankie  and  Johnny  were  sweetheart  =  , 
They  had  a  quarrel  one  daj', 
Johnny  he  vowed  that  he  would  leave 
her. 

Said  he  -^vas  goin'  away. 
He's  never  comin'  home. 
He's  goin*  aw-ay  ta  roam, 
Frankie  she  begged  and  pleadied, 
Cried,  oh  Johnny  please  stay. 
She  says,  my  honey  1  have  done  you 
wrong. 

.But  please  don't  go  away. 
Then  Johnny*  sighed,  and  to  his  Frankie 
cried: 

CHORUS 

"Oh,  I'm  agoin'  away  and  I'm  agoin'  to 
stay. 

I'm  never  comin'  home — You're  goin'  to 
miss  me  hon',  in  the  days  to  come,  ' 

When  the  winter  winds  begin  to  blow  - 
the  ground  is  covered  up  with  siio 

You'll  think  of  me  and  you  wm  wish 
be 

Back  with  your  lovin'  man. 
You're  goin'  to  miss  me  hon'.  In  the 
days,  days,  flays  to  come.'*  i 

i 

Frankie  says,  "Listen  now,  Johnny,  \ 
To  prove  my  love  is  true. 
Every  dollar  I  can  save,  dear,  I 
I'm  goin'  to  give  to  you.  I 
So  I  think  now,  dear,  ! 
That  ought  to  keep  you  here." 
Johnny  says,  "Listen  now,  Frankie. 
Don't  want  to  tell  you  no  lie, 
I've  lost  my  heart  to  another  queen. 
Her,  name  is  Nellie  Bly." 
Then  Frankie  groaned,  as  her  Johnny 
moaned. 

CHORUS 

"Oh,  I'm  agoin'  away  and  I'm  agoin'  to 
stay; 

I'm  never  comin'  home — You're  goi 
miss  me  hon',  in  the  days  to  conj 

When  the  winter  winds  begin  to  blovj 
the  ground  is  covered  up  with  sn 

You'll  think  of  me  and  you  will  wisl 
be 

Back  with  your  lovin'  man. 
You're  goin'  to  miss  me  hon',  in 
days,  days,  days  to  come." 

Frankie  then  said  to  her  Johnny, 
"Say,  man.  your  hour  has  come!" 
From  underneath  her  silk  kimona 
She  drew  a  forty-four  gun — 
Oh,  it  was  a  bear! 
Twas  quite  a  large  affair. 


possi.bility.    Oh,  would  some  good  folk  |johnny,.he  dashed  down  the  stairi»  > 
nrovide  us  with  a  hall  as  nearly  as  pos-  ICryin'  "Oh,  Frankie,  don't  shoo- 
^^^^  The  lines  of  the  old  St.  James     Frankie  took  aim  with  her  "for- 


Js  the  crying  need  of  Lon-  iFive  tinies  witl; 
•1  centre,— London  Daily 


a.  rbotv-toot-t 


-\     Jt>hnny  fell.    Then  Allsii  Frankie 

yelled  : 
1  .  CHORUS 

"Oh,   you're  agoin'  away  and  you're 

asoln'  to  slay; 
You're  never  comln"  home — ^I'm  goin'  to 

miss  you  lion',  in  the  days  to  come. 
.1  a  the  winter  winds  begin  to  Wow — 

the  grround  is  covered  up  with  snow, 
1  11  thinlc  of  thee  and  I  will  wish  to  b« 
Back  with  my  lovin'  man. 
I'm  goin'  to  miss  you  hon",  in  the  days, 

days,  days  to  come. 

"Send  for  your  rubber- tired  hearses. 

Go  get  your  rubber- tired  haelis. 
I  Take  lo%in'  Johnny  to  tlie  graveyard. 
'  I  shot  him  in  the  bat.l< 

With  my  great  hig  gun 

Just  as  he  went  to  run. 

Send  for  a  thousand  policemen. 

Detectives,  right  iiway: 

T.ocl;  me  way  down  in  the  dungeon  cell 

'    I  throw  the  keys  away. 
'    .Johnny's  dead,  Just  because  he  said: 

CHORU.S 

"  '.n,  I'm  agoin'  away  and  I'm  agoin'  to 
stay; 

.1  never  comin'  home — You're  goin'  to 
miss  me  hon",  in  the  days  to  come, 
if-n  the  winter  winds  begin  to  blow — 
the  ground  is  covered  up  with  snow, 

>)  1  11  think  of  me  and  you  will  wisli  to 
bo 

Back  witli  your  lovin'  man. 
You're  goin'  to  miss  me,  hon",  in  th 
''a'  -    iays,  days  to  come 


Eva  Gauthier  and  E.  Robert 
Schmitz  Give  Program 


Yestei-day  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall; 
M adajne  Eva  Gauthier,  soprano,  and  E.J 
i;ober'.    Schmitz.    pianist,    gave  their) 

ncrrt    for   th.-    i.enefit    of   the  Tem-j 

irarv  Ameri'-'an  Memorial  Tlcspital  at] 
Miolm.s.    The  hall  wa.s  fairly  well  lille'i, 

lit    owing    perhips   to    the  inrlcment 

■  .='ather.  the  attendance  was  by  no 
.nt^ajis  ns  l;irge  as  might  have  inen  e.\-; 

ccted  from  the  general  excellence  of, 
the  concert,  or  the  purpose  f  r  whiohH 
l  was  given.  ,  ,,     ■  ! 

:\Ia.lame  Gauthier  san?  the  followmg: 
■nine.     "Ch.nnson     Kus.«e":  Ferrari 
■.ia    Belle    Mairaine":    Dupont.  "Lesj 
aresses";     Oelibps,     ■'Mvrto";  Cynll 
.-  ctt.     •■Tranquillity"     (Song  without, 
r.rds'*;    "Sons         Arcady,"  "Looking 
;ac!;.  "'  "I.lla.c    Time,"    and    "Lullaby  " 
.,s  an  encore);  Seversc.  "T.'An'ae  dans 
I  Montague":  Sinigr'glia,  "Triste  .=loir  ' 
atoire.    "C'est    I'e.'CLasi^    lan^oureuse" ; 
'■.rnv'.er.  Cuitfres  fct  Mandolines." 

Mr.  Schmitz  save  the  following: 
J.iapoMnofC,  "Theme  and  Variations' 
f.  n  a  Kursian  TliemeK  Vnilemin.  "C'ar- 
llons  d:ins  ia  Bai.-":  DeBn.'^sy.  "Clair 
rlp    T,une,'    "ICtude    snr   les  Octaves. 

■  Etude  snr  les  Accord.^,"  ilast  two  for 
the  first  time  in  Bo.-*ton);  Uavol.  ".leux 
d'Kau"-  Boroiline.  "Au  Convent";  Bal- 
aklretf.  "Islamey."  Both  gave  several 
iiicores. 

'I'he  only  perious  blemish  on  the  after- 
noon's   enjoyment    was    caused    by  a 
light     theatrical     note     in  Madame 
'iauthier's  stage   presence  and  bizarre 
£?own.    Barring  such  a  small  defect,  the 
•ngcr   is   well   fitted  for  much  larger; 
-oncert   halls.     She  hi>B   a   full,  clear] 
voice  which  she  knows  how  to  control, 
uid  a  spirit  that  can  infuse  life  into 
lie  most  trifling  .song. 

Mr  Schmitz  proved  himself  a  first- 
class  pianist,  a  master  of  his  instru-| 
tnent.  and  the  composer's  intentions. 
He  was  fully  equal  to  every  demand 
made  upon  him  by  the  music. 

The  music  itself,  unfortunately,  is  an- 
other  story.  Attempting  to  estimate  the 
iiermanent  worth  of  music  so  far  ahead 
of  the  period  as  most  of  this  was.  Is 
always  perilous,  but  it  seems  falriy  cer- 
:ain  that  most  of  the  composers  repre- 
sented have  done  work  more  worthy  of 
a  place  on  yesterday's  program  than 
the  selections  which  were  given.  Boston 
is  not  privileged  to  hear  so  many  pro- 
grams of  "modern"  music  that  It  can  ^ 
afford  to  waste  any  pf  its  opportunities 
on  songs  entirely  trivial,  or  piano 
works  interesting  only  as  studies  for 
the  player.  .  .  , 

i    Mr.  Leroy  Shield  accompanied  Madame 
Gauthier  very  well. 

CONCERTsITf  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony    HaJl.    3:30    P.  M. 
Alfred  Mlrovltch.  planist-oonaposer.  ire* 

special  notice.  

Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  ^^^I-"*: 
slah  "  performed  hy  th»  People  s  Choral 
Union  of  Boston.  See  special  notice. 
VIOVDAY— Stcinert  Hall.  8:15.  Reclljil  >^y 
Mirterva  Ivomenarskl.  Gluck.  o  del  n.la 
dolce  ardor;  Scuderi,  Dorml  piire.  Gret- 
chaninoiT,  Over  the  Steppes:  Rach- 
tiaranoft.  The  Isle.  How  ^^weet  the  1 
:  eprintr  Floods;  r.a  Forge.  Schlupfwin- 
kel-    .Strauss,   Helmkfhr;   Taubert.  V..-- 

Sian  Love  Song.   Indian  Lu  aby:  Bur- 
lelffh.    Haxd    Trials:    Asplnall.  '(VJlte-j- 
Throat:    Manney,    <'»"f^'"?;t'on ;    Warrl  , 
»on.  To  Tod:  Salter.  The  Wind  s  Talcs. 
Mana-Zucca.  Rachcni.  El  nest  TV.  Harrl- 
Bon  will  'DC  the  pianist.    „    „  . 
TUESDAY— Jordan   Hall.    8   P.    AC  Last 
concert  of  the  Apollo  Club.  Part  eone.:  , 
Sturm,  Gaily  We  Ride;  Bliss.  A  B>a^-;- 
man'aSong:  Thompson.  \Vake  Not.  Cad- 
man.  Greeley.  At  Dawnins;  Hammon.i.  i 
'     Lochinvar:    Kremser.    Thro;   ■WhisperlTiB  j 
Boughs:    Ippolitoft    IvanolT.    Bless  th« 
i:ord;  RoseiS.  But-They  Didn't:  Schu- 
bert.    Omnipotent:*^  Strauss.  Beautiful 

Blue    Danubp.  ?^-,..,^°.yaLT^  > 

fenor,    will   s'.ng   "Voir   GnseUdee"  «fen4 

!.onga_by_S£haefer.  ^Vp-  rd  Hammond 


t\  1.     ;i.  ui.'.  i^Trrt7  ana  .^uiiivan  ' 

A.  Saresat,  bass,  will  sins  the  Incidental 
.solos  1e  part  songs. 

■VTEDXBSDAY— Jordan    ITaH,   S:15   P.  M. 
Last  concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  As- 
sociation.    Mr.    Lousy,  conductor. 
special  cotlee, 

THURSD.VY— Jord.an  Hall.  5  P.  M.  Rut* 
Bernard.  Pianist.  Bach.  Italian  Con* 
certo:  Schubert.  Impromptu,  E3  ifl.at 
major,  op.  !>0.  No.  2;  Chad  wick,  Dan* 
Le  Canot;  Lcscheatltzky,  I.e  Lucclolo; 
Paderewskl.  Theme  and  Variations  iH 
A  major;  Debus8>'.  Jteflets  Dans  Bvau- 
I.e  Fille  Aux  Cheveiix  de  lin;  Florenf 
Schmltt.  Nocturne.  Sylphldes:  Choplnj 
.Scherzo  from  Sonata  op.  35.  Prelude  In 
F  sharp  minor.  Prelude  in  F  shain 
major.  Etude  in  C  minor. 

FRID.\Y — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  ^f. 
Twenty-fourth  concert  of  the  Boaton 
Symphonv  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con^ 
diftor.    See  special  notice 

-;  \•n■!;nA^■       'r ■  i.'^n:     u.all.    8    P.  m; 

■  mphony  Conm 
I  tOth  season. 

.  '   '/-^  ^ 

Mr.  Herkimer  Joltnson 
office  last  Saturday  and  had  .vi  ;c 
say,  more  than  we  cared  to  hear, 
hts  remarks  about  ocean  travel  ent 
tained  us.    'K'^e  do  not  pretend  to  gi  e 
his  exact  words. 

"As  a  sociologist  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  women's  costumes,  -^^s  a 
boy,  long  before  1  had  planned  my 
colossal  work,  I  used  to  look  at  the 
pictures  and  patterns  in  Godey's  Lady's 
Book-I  think  that  was  the  title  of  the 
magazine— Peterson's,  and  a  little  later, 
Madame  Demorest's.  Today  I  am  a  con- 
stant reader  of  Vogue,  if  only  for  its 
revelations  of  the  himian  form,  some- 
tiines  divine,  too  often  earthy,  of  the 
earth.  Well,  yesterday  I  stepped  into  a 
fashionable  dressmaker's  on  Coylston 
5.treet  where,  by  the  way,  is  a  singularly 
attractive  and  intelligent  young  woman 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  years. 
She  has  given  me  invaluable  Informa- 
tion for  the  13th  volume  of  my  magnuin 
■  CPUS,  which,  as  you  know,  is  published 
by  EtJbscription. 
"She  told  me  that  at  this  shop  they 
1  were  selling  dinner  dresses  for  $150  to  $300 
apiece  to  be  worn  on  steamers  for 
European  ports.  I  have  heard  that 
bloated  capitalists  going  to  Europe  sleep 
on  brass  bedsteads  and  not  in  bunks, 
and  that  they  bathe  in  porcelain-why 
'not  silver  or  golden ?-tubs,  and  are  no 
longer  played  on  by  a  hose  as  they 
-  'stand  shivering  on  deck;  but  this  fol^y 
»of  splurging  on  ship'board  at  dinner  with 
costly  dresses  and  pearls  and  diamonds 
'set  me  a-thinking  of  my  first  voyage  to 
England  In  answer  to  a  rather  impera- 
tive letter  from  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
•wished  to  consult  me  ^ith  regard  to  a 
chapter  in  his  fprthcoming  book.  Hero 
'  was  not  at  all  a  distant  person,  as  some 
say.  I  found  him  chatty  and  jocose. 

"Ah    my  bov,  there  was  romance  40 
vears    ago    in   cro.ssing   the  Atlantic. 
Pravers  were  said  in  the  churches  for 
thos'e  who  were  to  land  at  Liverpool, 
and   doubled    prayers   for  those  who 
puri^osed  to  visit  Paris.    ■^\'e  were  all 
uncomfortable   on  the  vessel,   and  we 
rejoiced  in  It.   We  aU  wore  old  clothes 
sha'bby    clothes,    even    the    fairest  of 
women,  and  they  were  the  more  piq- 
uant.    Men   and  women   became  well 
acquainted,   one   with  the  other,  and 
soon  grew  confidential.  There  was  time 
for  It;  there  was  no  impatient,  insane 
rush  across  the  ocean.   A  man  was  out 
of  reach.    There  was  no  impertinent 
wireless  apparatus  to  harass  him.  There 
was  no  band  to  rasp  his  ner\'es  The 
food  was  coarse;  no  light  was  allowed 
I     in  a  cabin  after  a  certain  hour;  there 
!  •  was  no  lavish  provision  of  towels  and 
napkins.    In  those  days  there  was  al- 
ways a  most  presentable  young  widow 
going   to   Calcutta  or   returning  from 
that   city.     The   purser  told  amtishig 
anecdotes  about  her.    A  couple  of  men 
would    be    suspected    of    being  card- 
shai-ps;  '  they    certainly    held  amazing 
hands  in  the  smokers'  cabin;  we  were 
all  sorry  when  the  voyage  was  over. 
Yes    the  romance  of  ocean  travel  is 
over,  unless  one  embarks  on  a  tratrip 
steamer  for  some  island  In  the  South 
Seas    as  yet  unknown  to  missionaries 
and  'even  the  adventurous  M;r.  O'Brien 
of  the  fascinating  books." 


Purely  a  ir-ost  r!dic'..:."w  ia-.-^ 
AniJrish  name  on  a  Bolshevi.n. 
"Murphy  of  Moscow!"  Sure  I'm  vext. 
1.^  woUerln'  where  \e'll  hail  from- 
next!        DENIS  A.  McCAKTHV. 
The  throwing  of  the  orange  was  add- 
ing insult  to  insult. 

DAN  HOLE  POND. 
As  the  -^'orld  Wags: 

By  the  dally  papers  1  sec  that  the 
name  of  Dan  JTole  pond  In  Carroll  coun- 
tv  M  H  has  been  changed  to  Lake 
Roland,  presumably  by  legislative  ac- 

"oan  Hole  pond!  One  of  the  only  two 
bodtes  of  water.  Sunapee  Is  the  other, 
in  which  the  Salmo  Aureolus  (discov- 
reX  and   classified  by  Col.  Hodge  of 
he  old  New  Hampshire  fish  and  g^me 
.ommis.ion)    is  "° 
pond!  The  name  smacks  of  ^-^^^  "^"  P" 
shire.    Rough  and  rugged  as  then  ONvn 
nlte  ledges  on  its  shores,  unprett  - 
1  and  unashamed.     It's  name  is  in 
'■Mn"    with    such    New  Hampshire, 
names  as  Eleazer  Wheelock.  Jeremiah 
M  "son,    Daniel    Webster   and  Horace; 
'veUy.  rugged  and  strong,  masters  o 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.    P°"fJ.  P"",^' 
Anathema  on   this  never-enough-to-be  1 
darnned  snobbishness.  Philistuiism  atid 
bad  taste  of  the  moderns  who  would 
call  every  small  body  of  water  a  lake. 

Dan  Hole  pond-a  memorial  in  name 
to  some  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  no 
doubt?  who  slashed  and  carved  his  way 
Into  the  primeval  wilderness  and  left 
only  h  s  n^me  for  remembrance.  There 
L  much  connection  between  Roland 
and  Dan  Hole  as  there  is  between  La- 
hassa^d  Kaukakee.  What  half-baked 
reader  of  the  present  slushy  inushy 
;,ilU6rature.  or  incipient  student  of  elo- 
■  cutlon  who  has  been  practicing  on 
■■Bernardo  Del  Carpio"  and  the  Field 
i,f  Roncesvalles"  would  revive  mediae- 
•al  romanticism  and  change  the  native 
lames  Uid  they  but  give  them  the 
jrlginal  Indian  names  there  would  be 
loeUo  Justice  In  the  act. 

Every  trout  fisherman  who  has  visited 
3an  Hole  pond  and  every  fisherman  who 
naa  caught  or  seen  or  hoped  to  see  the 
Salmo  Aureolus  will  deplore  this  van- 
dali=im.-  Carroll  county  should  sit  re- 
pentant and  ashamed,  or  as  the  Jews 
"slt.shivva"  for  seven  days  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins. 
-  \  Westminster. 

YES,  BUT  WHO  WROTE  THE  SONC? 
.A.3  the  World  Wags: 

"Living  the  life  of  Riley"  was  a 
popular  phrase  with  the  A.  E.  F..  but 
it  did  not  originate  there.  Long  before 
Eddie  Burns  of  Cambridge.  Elk  ne  plus 
ultra,  made  the  song  and  Riley  famous. 
His  usual  encore  was  ■■VvHien  Finnegan 
Pa'd  t'he  r>ent;"  and  both  were  foun- 
tains of  vouth  to  any  fortunrxte  hearers. 

TAUNTON  $1.50. 


tiie  piariibl  rL-acnta  uio  hoiyii'.  of  !iis  1 
Interpretive  power  in  the  funeral  march.  \  [jojaT 
He  made  one  feel  as  few  artists  do 
the  sternness,  the  solemnity,  the  In- 
evitableness  of  death  without  trace  of 
sentimental  grief  and  he  sang  the 
beautiful  lyric  portion  as  a  Veritable 
song  of  the  love  that  triumphs  over 
and  defies  the  grave. 

The  last  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained a  barcarolle  by  Liadoff,  Scrta- 
bln'8  Btudy  In  D  sharp  minor,  the 
plantat'e  own  "Spring  Song,"  "Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark,"  Schubert-Llszt  and 
Liszt's  No.  6  Rhapsody.  The  "Spring 
Song"  was  a  charming  bit  of  inspiring 
melody  with  a  lovely  tracery  of  har- 
monic decoration,  not  specially  Slavic 
or  Russian,  just  brimming  with  those 
vernal  feelings  that  thrill  all  life  in 
the  spring,  whether  along  the  Volga, 
in  the  fair'  vales  of  Provence  or  among 
the  green  hlUf  of  Vermont. 

Toccata  and  Fuga,  D  minor,  fot  organ 

Bach-Tauavt 

^Tlm^,  t .  "^??''.       .  I  .Mehul-M^"llt** 

Ballade,  G  minor.,..  I 

Nocturne,  B  major  *'• li-n,—i- 

Valsc,  G-flat  major  jonoyw 

Three  Etudes  J 

Sonata.  B  flat  minor  

Barcarolle  o  f^^!; 

Etude,  D  sharp  minor  hcrla.T»iil 

Menuetto   -j- •■  MIrovitcli 

■Hark,  hark  the  lark  .'^chu'bert-Llsrt 

Rhapsody,  No.  6  Ll«»t 

"THE  MESSIAH"  GIVEN| 
BY  PEOPLE'S  UNI0N| 


Third  Presentation  of  Oratorio  This 
Season  Well  Received 
The  People's  Choral  Union,  nearly 
500  voices,  George  Sawyer  Dunham 
conductor,  with  30  members  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Frederick  Li 
Mahn,  principal,  and  Grace  Bonnei' 
■Williams,  soprano;  .leanne  Hunter  Taa 


Ith; 


"MURPHY  OF  MOSCOW" 

"Geneva.    M.  Bidezary  read  a  letter 
!  from  the  International  Syndicalist  Fed- 
I  eratlon  of  Moscow  requesting  that  the 
Congress  have  a  Moscow  delegate  cal.ed 
■Mumhy.'  .  .  .  Murphy,   who  was  pres- 
ent  m  the  visitors'   pJlery.  then  at- 
tempted to  address  the    meeting,  hut 
shouted  down,  one  of  the  Austnan 
•delegates    throwing  an  orange  at  him 
from  the  floor." 

"Murphy  of  Moscow!'.'    Well,  bedad, 
Where  did  the  Soviets  get  that  lad. 
Surely  his  was  a  nom  de  guerre-- 
Murphys  never  could  come  from  there. 

"Murphy  of  Moscow!"    That  bates  aUI 
Thn  in'  to  get  a  sate  in  the  hail, 
fe'hri'ln'  to  get  a  voice  an'  a  place 
On?he  sthrTnth  of  this  name  of  the  Irish 
race! 

"Mui-phy  of  Moscow!"   Glory  be! 

NO  w^ndher  they  all  said:  -'Who  s  hej 

No  wondher  they  raised  such  a  teirlble 

An'  r?z°from  their  sates  tor  to  put  him 
out. 


DOINGS  TO  THE  NORTH 

Mr.  George  F.  Bacon  of  Moultonboro, 
N.  H.,  sends  us  this  paj-agraph,  pub- 
lished in  the  Laconia  Democrat: 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  I^ewis  caused  the  de- 
tention of  a  party  of  .Vlassa-h'isetts 
fishermen  .  who  came  along  and  had 
their  car  searched  for  liquid  bait,  the 
iiivcst'igation  revealing  the  sad  f  trt  tint 
the  visiting  fishermen  were  reduced  to 
the  deplorable  extremity  of  carrying  one 
quart  of  non-alcoholic  apricot  cordial, 
and  two  quarts  of  sweet  cider  as  their 
sole  supply  of  remedy  for  snake-bites 
on  their  fiahLng  U-lit." 

FIRST  RECITAL  BY 
MIROVITCH  HERE 

Alfred  Mirovltch,  Russian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  In  Petrograd  in  1884, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
The  audience,  not  as  large  as  it  should 
have  been,  received  his  first  number, 
the  Bach-Taussig  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D  Minor,  for  organ,  with  only  suffi- 
cient animation  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
capable  technician,  but  it  ■narmed  up 
as  the  program  went  forward  and  long 
before  the  end  acclaimed  the  artist 
with  enthusiasm  rarely  exceeded  here. 

A  certain  calmness  in  hearing  the 
Bach-Tausslg  composition  Is  quite  nat- 
ural, as  no  human  being  can  give  life 
or  reality  or  beauty  to  an  organ  piece 
by  "executing"  it  on  a  piano,  and  Mr. 
Mirovltch.  capable  and  even  great  artist 
as  he  later  proved  himself  to  be.  could 
not  succeed  in  giving  congruity  to  the 
incongruous. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  a  sonata 
—A  major,  a  Mehul-Mirovitch  composi- 
tion. It  was  a  sparkling  and  tune- 
ful piece  and  its  many  beauties  were 
not  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Mozart's  man- 
ner and  form. 

Then  Mr.  Mirovltch  turned  to  Cliopin, 
and  In  the  G  minor  ballade,  B  major 
nocturne,  G  flat  major  waltz,  three 
studies  and  the  B  flat  minor  sonata 
containing  the  famous  funeral  march, 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rare  be- 
ings an  adequate  and  altogether  sen- 
sitive and  pleasing  interpreter  of  that 
composer's  elusive  mysteries  of  lovely 
^ound  and  appealing  emotion.  In 
work  a  master     '  bnllian-  t 
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ner,    contralto;    George    H.    Boyntotti  i\m  OvI 
tenor,  and  Harold  Land,  baritone,  'sail| 
Handel's  "Messiah,"  In  Symphony  H^l 
ItLst  evening,  at  the  24th  annual  gprll  ' 
Bprlng  concert.    Herman  A.  Shedd 
*t  the  organ  and  Miss  Mildred  Vin* 
wt  the  piano. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  MacGlll  of  Cambrtflge 
sented  to  Conductor  Dunham  a  la 
■wreath  of  laurel  In  the  name  of 
eoclety,  saying:    "In  days  of  old 
Romans  crowned  -vlctorfl  with  bay 
laurel,  when  they  had  won  trlu 
greater  than  could  be  measured  by  gbl  ' 
or  Jewels,  so  we  now  present  to  yoi 
this  wreath  because  you  have  wor 
deserve  our  admiration  and  estet 

"Lift  Up  Your  Heads,  O  Te  Gaies^ 
the  "Hallelujah,"  and  "Worthy  Is 
T.,amb,"  were  presented  with  a  poy 
■precision  of  attack  and  sustained 
that    thrilled    the    audience  mdgh^ 
Such  singing  evinced  the  most  pain 
Ing  training.  , 
Of  the  soloists.  Mrs.  Williams  labij 
nnder  the  handicap  of  an  Indisposlt 
which  earlier  in  the  day  almojt  te" 
ed  her  to  cancel  her  engagement. 
Tanner's   phrasing   of    "He  Was 
■pised"  was  es'pecla^ly  good.   Mr.  BoJ 
ton's    light    and    agreeable  voice  «| 
best  in  "The  Lord  Shall  Have  Theoi  1 
Derision." 
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'  VETS  WIN  AGAINST  L.  B.  A.  C. 

The  Veteran  Firemen  heat  the  U  B 
A.  C.  9  to  6  at  peaknuckle  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  third  play  of  the  series 
held  at  the  roonfc  on  Maplewood ''ave- 
nue. 

The  reporter  Is  to  be  thanked  for 
omitting  the  old,  crusty,  -well-seasoned 
phrase,  "the  gallant  flre-laddles.''  t 

"Peaknuckle..:;  The  approved  spelling  |; 
is  "pinocle."  Why  the  name?  What  Is  ' 
the  derivation?  'Who  Invented  the 
game?  It  Is  said  that  It  originated  In 
this  country. 

What  a  capricious,  whimsical  in*  is 
our  old  friend  Association  of  ideae! 
Reading  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  w*  at 
once  thought  of  a  passage  in  "Leaves 
of  Grass'': 


I  am  the  mash'd  fireman  with  breast- 
bone broken; 
Tumbling    walls   buried    me    hi  thw 

debris;  . 
Heat  and  smoke  I  Inspired— I  heard  tnei 

yeUing  shouts  of  my  comrades;  L  ~ 
I  heard  the  distant  click  of  their  pl€«^iie  n 

and  shovels; 
They  have  clear'd  the  beams  away— tney 

tenderly  lift  me  forth, 
I  lie  In  the  night  air  In  my  red  shlrt- 
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the  pervading  hush  is  for  my  saie 


I  Painless  after  all  I  He.  exhausted  W1  dm  cv 


I         not  so  unhappy;  ~ 
i  White    and    beautiful    are    the  faces 
around  me— the  heads  are  bared  ol 
their  flre-caps;  . 
The  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  tie  "K*' 
of  the  torches. 

LORD   CYR«.'"vl81T8  AMERICA 

(Picture-informal  evening  at  home-- 
young  daughter.  Lard 
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Kosamunrta  ••'I'apat  This  'Styx' 

•  lit!    You  know  they  all  take  tea  at 
opntra's;  and  Confucius  anye  Wlll- 
n  rrnn  flrut  Invented  Blo.?p;  but  ho 
>  s.   'No,  I  only   founded  niiladol- 
I'.ila'." 

r.i  Oyrll  (After  having:  th«  sleepy 
'!iila.ie!phia  Joke  thoroiiffhly  explained 
f  li!m>— Haw  haw!  NOW  1  c;»ll 
lint  ixtrcnioly  ludicrous.  Miss  Rosa- 
iiunrlp.  Hut  It  couldn't  have  hap- 
)cnod.  you  know!  They  didn't  all 
Iv8  nt  the  Bame  time!" 
aw  Bedrord,  MIR,^.  DANA 
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™'   'ONE   OP   NAPOUEON'3  BOOKS" 

thp  World  Wagrs: 
'"w  caji  you  be  bo  cruel  as  to  bring 
Ovid,  one  ot  the  bogies  of  early 
ith?  Tlien  it  would  have  been  better 
"let  sleeping:  Oogn  He"  rather  thaji  to 
V6  tasks  Bet  in  the  works  of  "one  of 
I    world's    greatest   erotlo  writers." 

0  fjpreme  foolishness  of  puttlnff  be- 

1  joun^  boys  his  tales  of  love.  Is 
ibtless  a  survival  of  medlaevaj  sym- 

• lism  when  his  "Metamorphoses"  were 
twed  as  a  revelation  to  the  Gentiles; 
^  view  In  a  measure  lasted  almost 
'>iir  day  ©specially  among  the  clergy 
inina;  their  hold  on  education,  for 
!ii;'io  In  Eng-lanti.    Ovid's  "Metamor- 
•  st's"  tables  are  strikingly  similar  to 
onkly    erotic    animal-phantasies,  (It 
recently  been  noticed  in  a  scJontiflc 
-tie  on  the  role  of  animaJs  in  the 
oiisclous)  and  Ovid  beca.me  a  men- 
even  to  the  Rome  of  Augustus.  As 
s  written  on  the  back  of  titlepage  of 
Elzevir  of  16,=;2: 
The  lord  of  earth  did  not  desire 
o  see  his  daughter  in  the  mire. 
'^Tiat  wonder  then  that  Caesar/sent 
is  poet  into  banishment? 
ince  Ovid  shows  the  smoothest  way 
or  wife  or  maid  to  go  astray." 

CHARIi£S--EDWARD  AAB. 
OSTON. 

\'hy  Ovid  was  banished  from  Rome 
still  a  mystery.  He  himself  said  In 
"Trlstlum  LIbri"  that  it  was  due 
his  love  poems  and  for  having  ac- 
en  tally  seen  certain  things  that  he 
>uld  not  have  seen.  This  last  remark 
caused  scandalous  discussion  into 
ich  learned  men  have  entered  with 
macking  of  the  lips.  Ovid's  poems 
ut  the  art  of  loving  were  in  circu- 
on  about  B.  C.  2.'  He  was  not  ban- 
ed  until  9  A.  D.  The  character  of  the 
ms  was  undoubtedly  a  pretex  for 
banishment.  Mr.  Aab  will  find  an 
lauetlve  study  of  the  subject  In  the 
Istorlcal  aiyd  Critical  Dictionary"  of 
justly  celebrated  Pierre  Bayle, 
lelei,  "Ovid."— Ed. 


il  not  of  tho  >■  "such  a.s,  arising  frc 
lirlfactlon,  Hiibslst  not  long,"  nor  oi 
the  little   frog  "that   usually  sits  on 
ircos   and   bushes."    Concerning  these 
two  ho  Is  silent. 

lie  has. a  word  of  caution  for  those 
v>'ho  have  homo  brew  In  their  cellars. 
He  says  "that  beer,  wine  and  other 
liquors  are  spoiled  with  lightning  and 
thunder.  ...  It  proceeds  not  only 
from  noise  and  concussion  of  the  air, 
but  also  no.xlous  spirits  which  mlnglo 
therowltli  and  draw  .  them  to  corrup- 
tion." a.  a  w.  K. 

Newtonvill«, 


COPLBT  THEATRE— "The  Merry, 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  a  comedy  In  fourj] 
nets  by  William  sViakespeare.  Cast: 

mialliiw   Walter  KlnKHford 

blender  1'-   Gordon  niythi 

>ir  Hugh   Evans  l^awroncp  <'f<-lll, 

lastor    Page  Frederick  liolaiid; 

-  •  ....H.  Conway  Wlng-tield'l 


.lolin  Falstaft 

Hardolph  

IMsttil  


E,  E.  Cli 
..E.    F.  Ilast 
Paul  Hansotl 
Harold  E.  Bates 


-;imple   Harold  K.  naies 

H   \i>ne  Paire  Katherlne  Standing 

i  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn.. Barry  WWtconib 
Mistross    Quickly  '^''^''^?,^f„l^"'T^iner 


QRETCHEN,    THE  "SEWINQ- 
MACHINE  GIRL 

(Xew   York   Evening   Post.  ^ 
HET  ARE  NOTHING  If  jiot  modem 
Montreal.    A  traveling  company  re- 

ttly  visited  that  city  to  play  "Faust." 
!  of  the  most  noted  scenes  is  where 
itchen  sits  at  the  spinning  wheel  and 
?B  the  song  beginning  "Melne  Ruh  1st 
'  But  why  a  spinning  wheel,  thought 
Montrealans.  So  they  insisted  that 
^tchen  pour  out  her  grief  in  song 
le  pedalling  a  brand-new'  sewing 
;hine,  so  arranged  on  the  stage — 
!r  the  fashion  of  a  concert  grand — 
X  the  spectators  could  see  the  name 
the  make  without  too  much  craning, 
this  notice  was  Inserted  in  the  pro- 
m  along  with  directions  for  rcach- 
the  fire  exits:  "The  sewing,  machine 
d  in  this  performance  is  noiseless." 

Samuel  Butler  sang:  "O  God,  O 
ntreal!" 


Chester  H.  Parson: 

 Nicholas  .Toy 

Roai'h 


PRING,     SPRING,  BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING 

the  World  Wags: 

seems  a  timely  moment  for  spring 
es.  With  me  as  soon  as  I  have 
ied  over  numerous  seed  catalogues, 
ght  what  I  need  and  get  my  land 
wed,  I  feel  at  leisure  to  read  of  mat- 
less  strictly  utilitarian  but  still 
h  the  promise  of  spring. 
5.»terday  I  had  reason  to  consult 
Thomas  Browne  ("Doctor  of  Phys- 
,  late  of  Norwich"),  on  a  subject 
re  nearly  in  his  Jlne  and  was  sur- 
sed  to  find  much  appropriate  to  the 
son.  Mandrakes  I  have  grown  In 
garden,  and  knowing  many  charao- 
st!cs  of  the  plant  I  sought  for  more, 
he  roots  of  mandrakes,  do  make 
noise  or  give  a  shriek  upon  eradi- 
ion."  He  makes  this  statement 
rely  to  deny  it  but  adds  there  is  a 
ender  foundation  for  such  a  vast 
ception;  for  such  a  noise  we  some- 
es  observe  in  other  plants,  in  pars- 
s,  liquorish,  etc."  My  own  groans 
digging  parsnips  have  evidently 
de  nie  deaf  to  theirs, 
is  opinion  of  cucumbers  is  the  same 
mine,  he  writes— "that  cucumbers 
no  commendable  fruit;  that,  being 
terish,  they  fill  the  veins  with  crude 

windy  seroslties." 
e  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  lite 
tor\-    of    the    frog,    from    the  egg 
'  liut  he  is 

s  only  of 


.fohn  Rupby 

^  Dr.  Caius  

i   .Ml.streas  Page  •  

Ml.strCBS  Ford  Pamela  Oaythornc 

M.i^tcr   Ford   Charle-s  Warburton 

Rabin  ..        :::  ^ay  Ediss 

i  The  Jewett  Players  gave  a  very 
creditable  performance  last  night  of  this 
good  old  comedy,  although  comedy 
seems  hardlv  the  word  for  the  antics 
of  Falstaff  ajid  the  Merry  Wive.s.  What 
with  all  the  tumbling  over  Uibles  and 
treading  on  heels  and  running  out  one 
door  and  in  through  another,  farce  more 
aptly  describes  it.  By  the  way,  how 
many  ot  the  modern  contrivers  of  bed- 
room farces  have. found  their  inspira- 
tion in  "The  Merry  WlveB,"  we  wonder? 
Mr.  A.  H.  Woods  always  hides  his 
philanders  under  the  bed:  the  merry 
wives  hid  FalstafE  in  a  basket  of  soiled 
linen,  but  the  basic  idea  is  the  same! 
t|  Even  after  all  these  years,  it  is  dlf-  ' 
0  ficult  to  improve  on  the  bard  of  Avon, 
r  Miss  Roach  as  Mistress  Page  is  the 
bright  particular  star  of  the  present 
production.  Her  gayety  is  contagious; 
slie  rcT-Uy  play.3  in  a  spirit  of  svrift 
comedp,  without  resorting  to  the  more 
boisterous  tricks  which  are  a  tempta- 
tion in  the  part.  Her  Mistress  Page  is 
a  vivacious  and  attractive  woman,  cap- 
tivating in  her  mischief  making — and 
very  pretty  into  the  bargain.  With 
Miss  Gaythorne,  as  Mistress  Ford,  their 
scenes   wer«  most   delighitful  mo- 

ments in  the  play.  And  Miss  Hutchi- 
son, as  Mistress  Quickly,  was  notably 
good.  To  see  these  three  womeii;  hav- 
ing an  hones',  lausih  in  the  corner  over 
a  mere  male's  foolishness,  was  to  enjoy 
an  honest  laugh  onself. 

Mr.  Wingfleld's  Falstaff,  excellent  In 
makeup  and  costume,  was  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  blustering  in  the  first  act;  -with 
all  his  swagger  and  jovial  laughter,  Fal- 
staff should  make  himself  intelligible. 
After  the  piece  got  under  way,  how- 
ever, the  real  Falstaff  began  to  appear. 
The  scene  in  Mistress  Ford's  house, 
when  the  two  women  help  him  into  the 
basket,  was  well  done  and  very  funny. 

Mr.  Clive  does  everything  so  well  that 
he  is  apt  to  suffer  from  being  taken  for 
granted.  One  expects  him,  no  matter 
how  small  the  part,  to  add  a  touch  of 
genius  to  the  whole.  Last  night,  in  the 
comparatively  unimportant  part  of  Bar- 
dolph,  he  lived  up  to  past  performances. 
Mr.  Joy,  finding  himself  in  a  part  where 
he  was  forced  to  be  a  character  other 
than  Mr.  Joy,  rose  nobly  to  the  ooca- 
c?ion  and  did  an  extremely  effective  and 
amusing  piece  of  work  as  Dr.  Camus. 
Mr.  Blyth  gave  an  Oscar  Wildish  por- 
trayal of  the  anaemic  Slender. 

The  stage  settings  were  simple  and 
effective.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the 
nerformajice. 


HEADS  KEITH  BILLi 


Dorothy  Jardon,  lately  with  the  Chi- 1 
cago  Opera  Company,  neaded  the  bill 
at  Keith's  last  night.  Her  numbers 
included,  "I^ove's  Opera."  her  own  com- 
position; "There  Is  No  Death,"  dedi- 
cated to  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war. 
and  an  aria  from  "Cavalleria  Rusli- 
cana."  Her  appearance  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

Richard  Kean,  In  scenes  from  old 
play.s.  impersonated  Richard  Mansfield 
in  the  Rlalto  scene  from  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice"  and  Barrymore  in  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and-  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  then  gave  his  own 
act  as  Peter  the  Miser.  The  bits  were 
well  done  but  were  too  short  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 

A  duo  of  phenomenal  roller  skaters 
opened  the  program  and  performed  some, 
thrilling  stunts.    Lew  and  Paul  Mur- ' 
dock,    bootleggers,    with   a    song  and 
dance  highball,  and  Willam  Kent  with 
Elsa  Shaw  in  "Shivers,"  furnished  an 
abundance  of  comedy,  which  was  sup-  - 
plemented  by  a  scene  from  "Way  Down  ; 
)  East"    by    Daniel    Roach    and  James 
M  McCurdy.  ^i- 
u    Sidney  Phillips  in  songs  and  stories 
:  j  was  pleasing,  and  West  Avey  and  Den- 
;  nie  O'Neiffgave  a  colored  b'jrlesque.  C 
,i    W.  Horlick  and  the  Sarampa  Sisters  t 
jj  closed  the  evening  with  descriptive  and 
variety  dances.  I 


he! 


When  South  Meets  North'] 
Is  Given  at  Plymouth 
Theatre 

Aris'j  Ruth  (;;  raves,  who  'wrote  1 
hook  and  the  lyrics,  "When  South  j 
Meets   North,"   presented   for   the  | 
fir,st  timo  at  tho  Plytnonth  T.heatre 
last  even  in    by  members  of  the  Vin-i 
cent  Club,  passed  a  part  of  her  child-  ' 
hood  in  South  America,  has  crossed  ' 
the  equator  and  is  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  pranks  played  by 
Neptune  when  he  boards  the  craft 
that  made  that  special  part  of  his 
kingdom. 

.So  the  Btory  of  the  play  opens  on  an  ' 
ocean  liner  near  the  Equator  -when  oil 
on  board  are  awaiting  the  moment  when  ' 
she  shaJl  "cross  the  line" 

Love  Story  Is  Told 

Of  course  there  Is  a  lova  story  which 
has  to  do  with  the  dlfClcultiea  of  two 
South  Americans  and  t^o  North  Amer- 
icana who  become  Involved  In  a  oomedy 
of  errors  arising  from  the  difference 
in  the  customs  of  the  two  countries. 

As  usual  the  costumes  worn  by  thp 
cast  are  beautiful  and  striking,  where 
tho  play  does  not  call  for  the  grotesque. 
The  dancing  is  In  some  cases  pic- 
turesque, In  others  descriptive  and  al- 
ways graceful  and  charming. 

The  cast  Includes  Miss  Frances 
Howell,  Miss  Hel6n  Bennett.  Miss  Anna 
Winslow,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Whitman.  Mrs. 
John  B.  Thayer,  Jr.,  Miss  Helenka 
.'•.rtamowski,  Mrs.  Dudley  Ranney,  Miss 
Jessie  Means,  Mrs.  William  Reggio, 
Miss  Helen  Sargent. 


Lasrt  month  an  advocate  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity— at  least  he  wished  us  all 
to  go  back  to  s.  and  s.— weote  to  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  comiplaining  (because  he 
had  received  a  letter  ending  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  (Signature)." 

A  few  days  ajfterwards  the  London 
Dally  Chronicle  s^ioke  of  a  business  man 
of  prominence  in  that  city  who  wishes 
curtnesa  in  businesa  letters:  he  would 
begin  by  abolishing  "Dear  Sir"  and 
"Yours  truly."  A  correspondent,  writ- 
ing to  the  Daily  Chronicle,  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  oorresipondent  had  re- 
cently received  some  goods  from  two 
different  firms.  There  was  a  trifling  de- 
fect In  each  parcel.  The  receiver,  an- 
noyed, wrote  to  the  firms.  From  one 
he  received  a  curt  reply:  the  goods  were 
all  right  when  dl-^-patched;  what  right 
had  he  to  complain?  The  other  wrote" 
"a  long  letter  expres-sing  regret  in  round 
and  rolline  phrases."  It  begged  him  to 
overlook  the  blunder  which  would  be 
righted  at  once.  It  assured  him  that 
"his  valued  orders,  etc.,  etc."  The  coft- 
respondent  ended  his  letter  to  the  Dally 
Chronicle:  "Now,  which  of  those  two 
firms  will  have  my  future  orders?" 

Our  business  men  in  dealing  with 
South  America  are  too  often  unmind- 
ful of  the  epistolary  courtesy  expected 
by  the  South  Americans;  no  doubt  thev 
often  suffer  in  trade  thereby.  How 
about  private  correspondence? 

^Tiy  shottld  "Dear  Mi-s.  Ferguson'' 
Imply  a  greater  intimacy  than  "My 
dear  Mrs.  Fergnson?"  When  did  this 
differentiation  come  into  fashion?  Is 
Jones  in  reality  more  truly  yours  when 
he  writes  "very"  before  "truly"?  A 
man  signs  himself  "Yours  very  s:incere- 
ly."  Suspect  him  at  once.  Some  have 
an  intense  prejudice,  perhaps  unreason- 
able, against  "Yours  cordially."  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  and  warm  hearted  girl  -svho 
ends  the  misspelt  letter  to  her  young 
man:  "Yours  til  deth." 

We  confess  that  we  like  the  old- 
fashioned  ceremonious  forms  of  a.?sur- 
ance.  There  is  a  certain  sitateliness  in 
"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant." 
We  admit  that  on  a  postal  card  or  at 
the  end  of  a  type-written  letter  this 
is  Incongruous.  On  a  postal  card  the 
name  should  sufftce;  there  should  be 
no  "dearing."  In  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  last  century,  dutiful  sons 
addressed  a  father  as  "Respected  Sir." 
Social  relations  are  impossible  if  there 
is  not  a  dash  of  courteous  insincerity 
in  correspondence.  The  formal  ".Sir" 
is  now  for  the  stage;  for  the  indignant 
maiden  when  the  wicked  baronet  or 
elderly  stock-broker  puts  his  arm  about 
her  waist. 

In  business  letters  "Gentlemen:"  for 
"Dear  Sirs:"  is  intolerable.  In  certain 
instances  the  members  of  the  firm  ad- 
dressed are  not  "gentlemen."  Richard 
Grant  White  rldlteuled  the  formula  long 
ago.  (It,  is  a  pity  his  books  on  words 
and  everyday  speech  are  not  more 
read  tod.ay.)  "Gents"?  We  shall  not 
waste  time  discussing  this  hideous 
word;  rather  would  we  wear  "pants"; 
ilie  majority  of  ready-made  trou.sers 
"Dants,"  there's  no  use  in  attempt- 
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of  absurdly  high  prices,  many  of 
and  even  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson — w^ 

'  ri.ints." 

\propon  of  troueerg,  wo  read  In  a  L^' 
n  Journal  that 'breeches  making  in  ou. 
the  fine  art.'»,  especially  the  plannii 
the  garments  that  stick  out  stlfti 
!  the  side  and  comipel  i)as.slng  veliicl' 
to  give  tho  footpath  a  wide  berth. 

At  a  le<-tiire  on  the  art  of  sartori.' 
design,  delivered  by  a  British  lleutenan 
'  olonel,  ho  "produced  a  pair  of  'breech" 
and  put  them  on.  .90  that  his  mctho  l 
should  be  practically  demon8trate<i 
the  reporter  added:  "So  successful  w; 
the  Illustration  that  the  same  proeedui 
was  adopted  In  a  section  of  the  leclu- 
dealing  with  trousers.  An  admiralii 
way  <yf  getting  well  Into  a  subject. 

"Nice  People"  and  Paper  Cover.s 

An    article   published   in    tho  N.  T 
Evening  Post  about  the  present  cost  ' 
bound    books    and    the    possibility  o 
issuing  books  in  paper  covers  was  hear^ 
cd:  "Do  Nice  People  Read  Paper-Backe 
Novels?"  There  might  be  first  of  all  ai 
inquiry    Into   the   precise    meaning  d 
"nice."    Now  the  first  meaning  of  th- 
word  was  foolish,  stupid;  then,  wanton, 
loose-mannered;  later  in  turn,  strange, 
slothful,   effeminate,    over-refined,  coy. 
shy,   until   we   came   to   the  meanlntr 
fastidious,   also  having  refined  taste 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writ 
ot  the  article.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Simon,  (i) 
not  use  the  word  "nice,"  with  the  mea:: 
ing   In    the   odious   jargon   of  certai;. 
"sassiety"   reporters,    "smart,"  "swap 
ger"  applied  to  "leaders  of  fashion." 

There   was   a   time    when   men  ar. 
women  read  paper-covered  novels  an 
were  not  ashamed.  Nor  In  those  year 
was  "paper-covered"  synonymous  wi;  ■ 
"cheap  and  even  improper.  The  Han" 
Brothers,  D.  Appleton  and  others  pul 
Ilahed    hundreds    of    novels    in  pap' 
covers,    novels   Iby    Thackeray,  Huk 
Dickens.    Collins.    Trollope,    Le  Fani 
Le\ or,  P.eade,  Lawrence— in  fact  novel. 
bv  the  leading  writers  of  fiction  for  many 
rears.  We  read  Bernard  Shaw's -"Cashel  j 
Byron's   Profession"   in    paper  covers, 
octavo  form,  published  many  years  be- 
fore any  one  In  this  counti-y  had  ar.: 
definite    Idea   concerning    the  person 
ality  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  only  objcctio' 
to  the  paper  covers  was  that  the  booi 
soon  went  to  pieces;  but  these  booli 
were  light  in  the  hand,  easy  to  read.  ! 
might  justly  be  said  that  the  greatt 
number  of  novels  now  published,  so 
at  Sl.T.";.   $2.   $2.50  are  not  worthy  ' 
covers,  in  spite  of  the  flaming  bluri  ■ 
and  the  glowing  articles  of  press-agen! 
nuLsqueradlng  as  literary  critics. 


The  Short  and  Long  of  It 

A.s;  the  World  Wags: 

Is  there  any  authority  for  the  short 
"a,"  much  used  and  perceptibly  increas- 
ing in  Boston? 

As  an  example,  the  New  Yorker  says, 
"dancing  will  begin  at  half-past  ten 
(the  "a"  pronounced  as  in  "bat,"  whii 
his  Boston  brother  says  the  same  wor^l 
with  the  "a"  pronounced  as  in  "hann. 

Boston.  F.  S.  W. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  wheeze  in  the 
Vanity  Fair  of  the  early  sixties.  A: 
How  do  you  pronounce  the  "g"  in 
"lager?"  B:  Not  soft  as  in  "gin,"  but 
hard  as  in  "gout." 

Dance     is     classed     In  Vizetelly 
"Twentji-Five    Thousand    W'ords  Fi 
quently  Mispronounced"  with  words,  ti 
"ask."  having  a  variant  pronunciatio.L 
which  is  equivalent  to  "a"  as  in  "art.' 
or  "a"  as  in  "fat."— Ed. 


One  on  Vers  Libre 

I  wrote  some  verse  I  thouglit  was  frc 

And  showed  it  to  ^  friend. 
He  read  it  carefully,  and  made 

This  comment  at  the  end: 

"This  is  not  free,  for  it  contains 
Much  meter  and  some  rhyme; 

You'll  have  to  do  much  worse  than  th 
Or  be  behind  the  timeV 
Brighton.  I.  E.  H. 


JUSTICE 

T  wonder  what  can  be  the  caut 
Why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  Das.  ei. 
And  yet  are  told,  year  after  year, 
Of  the  famous,  ride  of  Paul  Revere' 

We  scarcely  know  of  him  at  all. 
And  yet  Bill  rode  as  well  as  Paul, 
Who  figures  still  in  many  a  pageant 
Because  he  had  a  good  press  agent. 

Oh,  can  it  be  that  greater  fani.: 
Attends  a  more  euphonious  name? 
No!   let  us  with  as  much  applause 
Bevere  the  name  of  William  Dawes. 

6.  V.  J. 


BY  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  fourth  cori-J 
cert  of  the  season  last  night  in  Jordan  f 
Hall.     The   program   was   as  follows:' 
"Gaily    We    Ride,"     W.    Sturm;     "A  j 
Plainsman's  Song."  Paul  Bliss ;  "Wake  j 
Not,  but  Hear  Me,"  L.  S.  Thompson ; 
"Voir  Griselidls,"  Massenet;  "At  Dawn- 
ing,"   Charles   W.    Ctfdman ;  "L^chin- 
var  •'  AVilllam  C.  HaijWond  :,  "Tlirough  , 
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n  iiisperinsr  Boughs."  Krems.  r  ,  "less 
■he  Lord.  O  My  Soul.''   ^r.  Ippolitof- 
var.of;  -But-They  Didn't,"  James  H.  ' 
Loaers;  "The  AlmiRhty."  Schubert,  and 
The  BpauUful  Blue  Danube,"  Strauss, 
,1  IP  of  four  old  songs.  Mr. 

jiauer  conducted. 
H-rs  of  the  Apollo  Club  excel 
■  the   Binglns  of   such    sohgs   as  "A 
;ilnEman'9  Song"     and    "Loch  nrar 
i.ast  night  they  were  in  fine  voice :  in 
11,6   latter  flong  particularly   d.d  they 
display  dramatic  color  and  ^he 
baritone  solo  was  sung  by  WiUlam  H. 
O'Brien,  a  club  member.    Mr.  Cadman  s 
v"At  Dawning"  seems  a  HtUe  too  pretty 
and  sentimental  In  comparison  with  his 
interesting  Indian  muslo.    The  former, 
however,  was  sum  last  night  with  ten- 
derness and  poetio  feeling;  an  encore 
was  demanded,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
ceding songs,   "Wake   Not"     and  A 
Plainsman's  Song." 
George  H.  Boynton  waa  th»  ^enor  so- 

Iloist.    His  singing  of  Ma£senet  s  -Voir 
OrlscUdls"   and   the   group   of  songs, 
which     Included   an   old   English  air. 
"Mary  of  Allendale."  was  warml.v  re- 
.cfived   bv   the   appreciative  audience. 
The   baas  solo   "Wake  Not,  but  Hear 
.\I6"  was  sung  by  SuUlvan  A.  Sargent, 
a  club  member.    Frank  H.  Luker  was 
ij  at  the  piano  and  E.  Rupert  Sirco  at 
(j  the  organ. 

IMUSICAUSS'N 


for  a  promenade  concert. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  gave  variety 
and  pleasure.  Us  performance  of 
AJlegri's  "Miserere"  was  noteworthy. 

A  large  audience  was  warmly  appreci- 
ative.   Messrs.  Sweet  and  Storey  Smith 
were  obliged  to  bow  in  response  to  ap-  , 
plause  ;  Miss  Carley  was  recalled  ;  Mrs.  j 
Golden  and  Mr.  L,enom  wei-e  called  upon  i 
to  rise  from  their  seats  In  the  orchestra, 
and  Messrs.  Longy  and  Dav'.son  were  | 
^liy  recognized.  ^ 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Musical  Association,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  gave  the  fourth  and 
last  concert  of  Its  second  season  last 
night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  In  Dulci  Jubilo,  Allegri'a 
Miserere.  Viadana's  O  Sacrum  Con- 
vivlum,  and  Bach's  Now  Let  Every 
Tongue,  Harvard  Glee  Club.  Dr.  Davi- 
son, conductor.  Ippolltoft-lvanoff,  Cau- 
casian Sketches;  Storey  Smith,  A  Cara- 
van from  China  Comes,  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  Owen  Hewitt,  tenor;  Sweet, 
prelude  to  the  opera  "Riders  to  the 
Sea"  (mss.);  Bordes.  Blscayan  Rhapsody 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Marion  Cariey. 
pianist;  Florent  Schmitt,  Chant  de 
Guerre,  tenor  solo,  male  chorus  and 
orchestra. 

Mr  Storey  Smith's  song  was  sung  here 
some  tlnje  ago  hy  Mr.  Radaroslcy,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  It  then  made  a 
deep  impression  b^.-  its  suggestion  oi 
oriental  languor,  passion  and  mystery. 
Last  night  it  was  sung  fo:-  the  first  time 
witli  orchestral  accompaniment.  Com- 
posers have  not  always  been  fortunate 
In  transcribing  for  orchestra  tha  piano 
accompaniments  of  their  songs.  Huigo 
Wolf's  "Er  ist's"  is  a  case  in  point. 
Some  of  Schubert's  songs  have  suffered 
In  like  manner  when  modern  musicians 
have  sutetltuted  their  orchestra  for 
Schubert's  piano.  It  la  not  in  the  power 
of  monv  to  rival  Beriioz's  treatment  of 
"Erl  King  '  or  Duparc's  orchestration 
of  his  own  accompaniments.  Mr.  Smith 
has  \*ritten  discreetly  and  poeticaJly  for 
the  orchestra;  ho  has  given  emphasis 
to  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  tonal 
translation  of  Le  Gallienne's  verses.  Tet 
the  song  was  not  so  effective  as  when 
it  was  first  heard  in  its  original  form, 
and  for  two  reasons:  Mr.  Hewitt,  a 
tenor  with  an  agreeable  voice,  was 
neither  ImaginaUve  nor  dramatic  in  tne 
Interpretation;  furthermore,  the  pace 
Uken  for  the  introduction  was  so  slow 
[that  the  caravan  did  not  come,  did  not 
walk— it  crawled. 

Synge's  drama  inspired  Mr.  Giltiert  to  i 
ivrite  his  truly  tragic  overture,  which,  j 
performed  here  at  a  Symphony  concert,  ; 

affected  Mr.  Rahaud  that  he  chose  / 
the  subject  for  an  opera  in  one  act.  Mr.  • 
■Sweet  has  already  written  an  opera  fol-  ' 
lowing  literally  Synge's  text.    The  Pre- 
lude heard  last  night  has  been  played  ' 
In  New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert. 
Mr  Sweet's  purpose  was  to  portray  the 
struggle  of  the  sorely  afflicted  Maurj-a 
with    Fate;    or    the    conflict  between 
the  woman  and  pitiless  Nature,  personi- 
fied by  the  greedy,  insatiable  ocean.  To 
speak  of  the  music  is  not  desirable,  for 
it    demands    an    orchestra   of  greater 
routine  experience  and  plasticity  than 
the  one  of  last  night.    It  was  only  pos- , 
sible  at  times  to  guess  at  the  composer's  j 

intenjtlons.   I 

Charles  Bordes,  one  of  the  founders^ 
of  the  Schola  bantorum  at  Paris,  zealous 
his  labor  to  restore  the  genuine  plain 
song,  was  a  sound  musician,  but  his 
Bistayan  Rhapsody  is  a  tiresome  thing,; 
with  the  themes  strung  together  In  an, 
artless  fashion,  and  treated  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  manner.    Nevertheless  it  gave 
>^3  Marion  Cariey  the  opportunity  to 
i>],xy  a  pleasing  touch  and  musical  i 
-rising.  i 
hmitfs    "Chant   de    Guerre'     is  a 
-ing    composition,    free    from  the 
.monplaces  customary  in  works  o£ 
i;.^  nature;  not  labored,  not  bombastic,  i 
needed  a  heroic  tenor.  [ 
Tlie  orchestra  was  heard  to  best  ad-  i 
■  ntage   in  the  "Caucasian   Sketches,"  I 
o  of  which  at  least  had  been  played  i 
'  -p.     The.'=9  ■■    -  ;-fi.ve  character.  ; 


We  are  obliged  to  read  the  New  Tor! 
newspapers  to  find  out  the  goings  on  in 
Boston.  The  Morning  Telegraph  of  the 
2r.th  iniormed  us, that  Mme.  Nina  Ko- 
■^hetz,  "celebr.ited  prima-donna,"  etc.. 
••has  been  engafied  by  (he  Boston  .Sym- 
phony Oichesira  Co.  to  sing  during  their 
Mav  festiv:*!." 

As  is  well  Icnown.  "the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchesitra  Co."  has  a  strawbern 
■feslivarevery  year,  but  it  "usually  come.s 
later  than  in  May. 

PAINFUL    PREACHERS    OF  THE 
WORD 

Canon  Hay  Aitkon  of  England,  now  in 
his  80th  year,  hopes  to  live  until  he  lias 
preached  '22,000  sermons.  If  he  had 
preached  "since  he  was  out  of  his  teen.o 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  at 
Last  once  every  day  to  secure  a  tot.il 
i'  :;2.000".  Perhaps  the  canon  is  like  thr 
,  iprgyman  who  finds  snug  lying  in 
Staffordshire  churchyard.  He  had  servfd 
51  years.  His  epitaph  reads:  "He  com- 
posed 500  sermons  and  preached  about 
COOO  times." 

There  was  a  preacher  years  ago  at 
Chelsea.  Vt.  At  last  he  left  the  pulpit. 
In  his  farewell  sermon  he  said  to  his 
flock:  "Brethren  and  sisters.  I  have 
preached  many,  many  sermons.  Few- 
have  pleased  God  and  none  of  them 
have  plea-sed  me." 


W'heii'  .\oulii  meets  age  and  lea\  es  age 
.standing  there. 

Can   .sllver-fingercd   Time  take  aught 
away? 

t  saw  a  young  girl  smile  on  him  today! 

It's  good  to  see  him  swinging  gayly  by 
On  Duty  bound  — its  gleam  within  his 
eye. 

And  he  hath  eyes— gray  eyes  are  stern 
betimes— 

With   wealth  of  laughter  lingering  in 
their  lines. 

You  grasp  a  hand  when  clasping  )x|inds 
with  him; 

You  greet  a  man  when  greeting  men  ] 
like  Jim. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  a  cavalryman,  . 
And,  what  is  more — so^dier  and  scentle-l 
man!  EDWARD  YERXA. 

Fort  Warren.  . 

Mr.  Xerxa  writes;  "  'Old  Trooper'  is  al 
real  character,  in  fact  a  very  real  char- 
acter, of  a  very  definite  personality,! 
much  beloved  (which  is  not  the  right  I 
word  at  all  in  the  army  vocabularyX;i 
one  of  a  type  of  nature's  noblemen  andl 
now  stationed  In  Boston  hai'bor  after! 
nearly  30  years'  service  in  Uncle  Sam'sl 
cavalry  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  onl 
the  Mexican  border  and  in  the  far  west- 
ern and  south\Vestern  states.  Only  a 
Remington  could  adequately  portrayl 
this  picturesque  figure  on  canvas.  May! 
f  be  pardoned  if  I  have  tried  to  tracel 
a  rather  stilted  word  picture  of  some! 
of  the  inimitable  qualities  possessed  byl 
'  most  'old  troopers'— and  they  are  a  le-l 
gion?  Then,  too,  I  have  been  politelyl 
accused  of  neglecting  the  army  in  versel 
by  my  bunkies— so  I  have  tried  to  make|[ 
this  army." 


MESSRS.-  KILBY  AND  FITZGERALD 
As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  man  is  wrong,  especially  about 
a  historical  matter,  it  is  up  to  him  to 
correct  any  misstatements  he  has  made. 
I  had  a  chat  yesterday'  with,  the  Hon. 
John   F.   Fitzgerald,   renewing   an  .n 
quaintance  begun  on  shipboard  12  yc.< 
ago.  and  between  us  we  have  got  it 
straight  about  the  Faneuil  HalJ  Fourth 
of  July  episode.  I  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  when,  in  1895,  the  Boston  Theatre.| 
was  not  available  for  the  oration.  It  was 
given   in   Faneuil  Hall.     It  was  givrn 
that  year  at  the  ^rand  Opera  House 
r  should  have  renftembered.  as  it  wa.-; 
that  occasion   and  in  that  place  tn 
Louis   Aldrich's   son,    Willie,    read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Probably 
that  theatre  was  to  be  used  the  follow- 
ing year-,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  -who  insisted  on  tha  proper 
change  to  FaOeuil  Hall.  His  mistakenly 
saying  the  Bo-ston  "Theatre  had  been  en- 
gaged has  no  bearing  on  the  main  issue, 
and  I  cheerfully  accord  him  the  credit 
which  is  due. 

The  name  of  Americus.  the  child  vio- 
linist, of  whom  your  correspondent 
speaks,  was  Master  James  Speaight.  The 
play  in  which  he  was  appearing  was 
"The  Naiad  Queen,"  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre. I  attended  his  burial,  which  was 
In  the  burying  ground  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, the  use  of  a  tomb  having  tieen 
kindly  granted  by  the  lady  familiarly 
known  as  Mrs.  Champagne  Cutter. 

Emma  Abbott  rests  in  the  <Bemetery 
near  the  station  at  Gloucester,  beneath 
an  elaborate  monument  said  to  have 
cost  $S0,0OO. 
Tagliapietra's  intimates  called  him 
'Tal,"  not  "Tag."      QUINCY  KILBY 

"AMERICUS" 

We  have  received  several  letters  about 
this  boy  violinist.  Miss  Eliza  Hall  says 
he  was  In  Boston  in  1873  or  1874;  that 
Carlotta  Williamson  was  the  daughter 
of  a  member  of  the  opera  chorus  of  the 
Bijou  TheatPw^Jason  Wentworth  man- 
ager, in  18S1.  She  is  how  living,  a  teach- 
<■.-  and  composer  of  music.  Mrs.  George 
M.  Blandford.  in  Dorchester. 

("The  Naiad  Queen"  was  revived  at 
tlie  P.oston  Theatre  on  Dec.  16,  1873.  It 
lan  five  weeks.  The  ballet  introduced 
Llie  entire  Kiralfy  family.  Felix  Rega- 
n.f  y,  young  Americus,  the  Ulm  sisters 
and  the  Vaidis  sisters.) 

.Another  correspondent  writes:  "I 
think  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  story  of 
the  'Americus'  incident  is  most  pathetic. 
It  was  published  in  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
eighties,  as  I  remember.  Mr.  Aldrich 
with  his  twin  sons  was  present  at  the 
last  performance  of  'Americus,'  and  the 
newspaper  account  the  next  morning  of 
the  boy's  death  apparently  deeply  af- 
it  eted  him.  The  boy's  speech  was  'Great 
Cod,  make  room  tor  a  litBte  child.'  " 
.Mr.  Kendall's  letter,  too  long  for  this 
cohimn,  will  be  published  in  The  Herald 
of  next  Sunday. 

OLD  TROOPER 

1^1  ect  he  stands,  tall,  lithe  and  debonair. 
With    face    sun-tanned    by  Arizona's 
glare. 

A  brown  peaked  campaign  hat  that  tilts 
awry — 

,\  silhouette  of  Man  against  the  sky. 
T  1  "    I     ■      •  has  touched 


SUAVITER  IN  IVIODO 

(From  thi'  Autocar.  London.) 
Would  the  gentleman  who  inadvert- 
ently removed  a  Navy  blue  overcoat 
from  a  Navy  blue  two-seater  Rover 
car  outside  2.  Nottingham  Place,  or 
65,  Harley  iStreet,  London,  the  other 
day,  kindly  return  it  to  Dr.  H.  S.  G. 
at  either  address,  as  the  owner  is 
feeling  the  cold  severely,  after  his 
recent  attack  of  smallpox  accompa- 
nied by  severe  and  extremely  infec- 
tious manifestations  of  incurable  .skin 
complaint?  H.  S.  G. 


this  song  CbYankle').  all  restrained  in 
substance.  l»ut  horribly  profane  m  ex- 
pression, --^ll.  that  is,  except  that  for 
which  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  T.  T\ 
r  A  as  the  glri  who  sang  it  had  learnt 
it'  at  one  of  their  conferences  in  the 
middle  West."  In  this  version  the 
man's  name  is  Albert.  The  chorus  Is: 
"He  wa.^  her  m,an,  that's  rieht  he  was. 
an'  he  done  her  wrong."  There  was  a. 
Homeric  simplicity  about  this  version 
In  couplets. 

"An'  the  barkeeper  says    'MIbs  FranWe,  1 

baln't  gain'  ter  tell  no  lie. 
Xer  Alhlrt^wns  h.  l'"*,  " 

with  a  woman  as  looked  like  a  spy. 

"Then  Frankle'^he  went  home,   but  she 
She 're?;Ud 'down"' m  her  stocking  and 
pulled  out  a  .44  sun. 

•    •  • 

"Oh,  turn  me  over  easy,  and  turn  me  over 

iThe^thlrd  time  that  you  shot  that  gun  you 
hurt  your  Albert  so." 
On  Jan.  27  The  Herald  published  a 
J  fuller  vei-sion  sent  by  "E.  S.  H."  of 
iFltchburg.  Here  the  hero  is  Johnn> , 
I  the  chorus  beginning:  "He  w.as  her  man. 
(he  was  her  man,  but  he  done  hf  r 
|wr»ng."  comments  on  the  various  inc  i- 
[dents.  We  prefer  this  version  to  th. 
I  more  elaborate  one  published  last  Siiii- 
Iday.  After  Frankie  had  talked  with 
I  the  barkeeper,  what  happened? 

"FraniUie  went  down  to  the  hotel, 
.    Looked  in  the  windows  so  high; 
iThere  she  saw  Johnny  in  the  bright  light 
A  lovin'  up  Nellie  Blye."  1 
Chorus— He  was  her  man,  he  was  her 
(■man,  but  lie  done  her  wrong. 
"Johnny  ran  down  the  back  staircase, 

Shouting:  'Honey,  for  Gawd's  sake, 
„         don't  shoot.' 

( But  Frankie  cut  loose  with  her  44  giin. 
And  the  gun  went  root-a-toot-toot." 
Chonie— She  shot  her  man.  she  shot 
her  man,  who  done  her  wrong. 
I    Admirable  in   its  realism  is  the  de- 
Ipcription  ot  Johnny's  death.  Frankie's 
I  trial  and  execution. 

"Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are 
tame;  the  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  rap- 
1  turps  raise." 
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JANE  AND  BASEBALL 

the   World   Wags:  ^ 
Have  I  §ver  asked  you  before  whether' 
I  lie  allusion  in  Northanger  Abbey  to  thc|. 
heroine's  favorite  sports  being  to  lollf  \ 
down    the   bank  and   play   baseball  isL 
the  first  allusion  in  history  or  litera-K 
lure  to  the  latter  form  of  sport?  (The, 
..ih-r  I  suppose  is  of  great  antiquity.)  ; 
..s:ton  J-   I'-    ■  ; 

tne  Austc-n  wrote:  "It  was  not  very 
..  iiiiderful  that  Catherine   .  .   .  .should 
prefer  cricket,  baseball  ...   to  bnclts" 
about   181.1.     "Northanger  Abbey"  was! 
published  in  184S  long  after  her  deatti. 
Catherine's    "baseball"    was    probaldy  , 
"rounders,"  yet  the  first  aiipearancu  in 
English   literature  of  the   latter  word,, 
noted  in  the  Oxford  dictionary  is  datedf 
ISiO.— Ed,  _ 

/ 


3 


The 

J.  sons  i-ntitlfU  "i  i  " ' '  ' 

"J.  W.  C."  wrote,  sending  the  song  voi 
us,  that  it  was  sung  by  the  three  Lelgh-| 
tons  at  Keith's  Theatre  some  time  be- 
tween 1912  and  1915.  "On  inquiry  of  one 
ot:  the  eLightons  I  learned  that  the  song 
had  been  published,  but  unfortunately  1 
asked  for  no'  facts  as  to  the  source  of 
either  words  or  music.  .  .  Above  the  first 
printed  line  of  the  musi<-  there  is  no 
mention  ot  author  or  composer." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Toxen 
Worm,  the  manager  of  the  Shubert  The- 
atres in  Bo.ston,  lor  the  desired  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  Mizner  of  New  York 
wrote  to  him: 

"  'Frankie  and  Johnnie'  saw  the  foggy 
light  of  day  in  Pratt  &.  Terney's  Ten- 
derloin cafe  (San  Francisco)  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903.  A  girl  called  'Victoria,'  who 
,  sang  In  the  joint,  had,  as  far  as  I  know 
picked  out  the  melody,  and  wantc-i 
words  for  it  with  which 'to  convince 
slumming  parties  that  t.*.ev  were  gcttm!; 
their  money's  worth.  Siio  came  to  me, 
i  with  the  result  that  she  soon  had  over 
'  one  hundred  scintillating  stanzas  and 
local  fame.  .  .  .  The  brave  'Victoria 
got'  rich  with  it.  I  call  her  brave  de- 
spite the  fact  she  never  sang  the  son^; 
aloud;  she  used  to  go  right  to  a  tabl. 
iind  deliver  it  as  though  to  hear  it  w;is| 
a  special  privilege.  She  was  a  fine  gn  - 
I  understand  she  is  living  somewhere.^ 
in  California  on  a  little  farm  she  bougli 
with  'Frankie  and  Johnnie'  money,  l 
was  some  years  before  the  song  dnft.< 
Kast.  No  one  had  ever  heard  it  when 
I  taught  it  to  Dorothy  Russell  at  tbf 

'^"otothy  Russell  was  Lillian  Rus- 
sell's daughter.  Mr.  Worm  says  that 
thl  Rand  Hotel  in  New  York  was  then 
managed  by  Mr.  Mizner  It  's  ""^^ 
called  the  Van  Cortland.  It  is  ii)  l-ott> 
ninth  street.  , 

ENTERTAINING  VARIANTS 
Some  one  should  collect  the  variants 
of  this  tragic  ditty.  On  Jan.  20  we  pub- 
lished a  version  entitled  "Frankie"  that 
pleased  the  Spectator. of  J^A^^.. 


DAN  HOLE  POND 

As  the  World  Wags  Wags- 

I  have  been  for  more  than  foursc->re 
years  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  region  in  which  the  pond 
above  named  is  situated.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  uniform, 
unvarying  tradition  has  been  that  th. 
pond  took  its  name  from  an  Irdi,'in 
hunter,  Dan  Hole,  who  formeriy  In'ed 
on  its  shore.  This  bbdy  of  w.ater  Is 
about  two  miles  long  and  some  121 
feet  in  depth.  The  dividing  line  between 
Tuftonboro  and  Ossipee  cuts  th.e  pond 
neariy  in  halves.  The  pond  discharges 
to  the  eastward  and  its  waters  help  to 
Bwell  the  Saco  river. 

The  pond  is  a  noted  resort  for  the 
disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.    Among  the 
finny  tribes  to  be  found  is  the  so-called 
landlocked  salmon,  specimens  of  which, 
I  it  is  stated,  grow  to  a  large  size.  The 
Wolfboro  New.«!  recently  mentioned  a 
schoolboy  w^ho  drew  from  the  depths  of 
Dan   Hole   pond  a  landlocked  salmon 
Nveighing  \iy.:  pounds.   Very  likely  others 
as  large  remain, 
i    We  share  in  the  disgust  expressed  by 
\  "S.  H."  in  The  Boston  Herald  of  the 
'  25th  relative  to  the  proposed  change  of 
the    time-honored    name,    "Dan  Hole 

Pond." 

It  is  true  that  a  settlement  known  as 
'  Roland  Park  is  in  Ossipee,  not  far  froWi, 
and  partially  overlooking,  the  pond;  but 
.  that  fact  of  mere  proximity  furnishes 
no  valid  excuse  for  the  violent  disrup- 
tion and  dislocation  of  established  usage 
and  hoary  tradition.    There  is  no  good 
reason  for  wrenching  a  well  and  widely 
recognized  name  out  from  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  has  reposed  for  some- 
thing like  two  centuries,  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  a  name  which  has  no  his- 
torical connection  with  the  .  locality. 
.    In  a  word,  the  proposed  change  strikes 
,'us,as  one  of  the  most  silly  pieces  of 
legislation  perpetrated   by  the  General 
Court  of  1921.    We  hope  that  the  good 
people   ot   Carroll   county   will  sternly 
disregard  the  uncalled  for  and  foolish 
change  of  name.  JOHN  W.  HAYLEY. 
.7    Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 
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I  THE   PRINTER'S  BIBLE' 

""As  the  World  Wags: 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Marion ^trecter  that 
the  word  "breeches""  used  in  her  Bible 
3f  1559  in  place  of  the  word  "aprons," 
IS  it  is  in  the  Authorized  Version  and 
n  the  Douay  Version,  makes  the  con- 
nection between  the  tailors  and  Adair, 
ind  Eve  still  more  close.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  me,  when  writing  my  note  on 
the  matter,  to  mention  the  fact  that  in 
'the  Geneva  Bible,  published  in  1560  CiU 

,  years  before  the  old  edition  she  speaks 
of),  the  word  "bfeechcs"  was  used  for 
aprons,  and  that  this  is  known  as  the 
Breeches  Bible;  but  writing  about  the 
Bible  is  a  bit  dangerous.  1  once  told  a 
friend  that  there  was  no  mention  what- 
ever of  an  apple  'i  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  as  told  in  Genesis,  and  I  know 
he  has  always  looked  upon  me  since  as 
a  one  of  these  here  "higher  critics." 
In  view  ot  the  crisis  in  the  printing 

,1  industry  at  present  in  this  city.  It  may 
\         ;,■!,',...■         t  '  rr.  nl!   ih.'i'   tli-  ro  was 


ran 
'HTha 

r 


Hill 

I  "pniMji,;,.  ■   u.sid  Uu'   iv.iiu   ■  ii.'.m- 
makiiiR  the  verse  read  in  a  way 
may  Kcem  quite  appropriate  just 
to  men  in  tlie  printing  liusiness: 
inters  have  persecuted  me  without  a 

DKNia  A.  McCAKTHT. 
lington  Height*. 


VRIC  ACTION  RECITAL 


II  uniisuai  entertainment  will  be  given 

Tlnu  "  ■ 

.ml 


iursday  and  Fri^y  evcninss  in 
HalTcif  the  N^w  England  Con- 
atory  of  Music  by  students  of  the 
miatic  department,  under  direction  ol 
lyton  C  Gilbert.  The  Mngcrs  -will  b< 
itiinied  and  there  will  b«  action.  Tie 
)Kram  is  as  follows:  Kennody-Frasei 
i  Kenneth  Macleod,  Five  S«ng8  of  tkS 

I brides,  Dorothy  Flaxer;  Catallni. 
ben  ne  andro  lontana,  from  "\ja 
Utz.''  Ethel  Dennis;  Oadman,  "SWV* 
four  songs  of  a  Japanese  Ro- 
n<-e,  Josephine  Strassner;  Rach-i  i 
ninoff,  the  Songs  of  Grnsta  and 
the  l&'ilence  of  the  Niarht,  Owe^ 
Witt:  Puccini,  Scene  from  "Madam* 
tterfly,"  Norma  Erdmann  and  Myrn 
iker;  Ponchelli,  aria  and  duet  Act  HI. 
a  Gioconda,''  Henry  Kungs  and  Miss 
rassner;  Moussorgsky,  liamentatlon 
"Josua  Navine,"  the  Misses  Rick" 
tn  and  Herrup,  Marshall,  Nash  and 
LVis;    Pedrell,    The   Virgin's  Plaint. 

Richmann  and  others;  VerdU 
Itnne  in  quest  or  from  "t&  E\>m 
1  Destino,"  Messrs.  Kungs  and  He-wift. 
e  music  ■will  under  the  direction  O0 
l63  Bennett. 

^OUNG  PIANIST  GIVES 
:ECITAL  in  JORDAN  HALL 

kfiss  Ruth  Bernard  Entertains  with 
Musical  Program 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Ruth  Bernard,  pianist.,  gave  a 
ecltal  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
loon.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
iaoh,  Italian  Concerto;  Schubert,  Im- 
>romi>tu  In  B  flat  major;  Chh.dwlck. 
Jans  le  canot;  Leschetitzky,  I^e  Luc- 
;lole;  Paderewskl,  Theme  and  vaiia- 
lons  in  A  major;  Detonssy,  Reflets 
lans  I'eau,  la  FlUe  aux  CheYeux  de 
In;  F,  Schmltt,  nocturne,  Sylphldes; 
:^hopin.  Scherzo  from  Sonata  op.  35, 
Prelude  in  F  sharp  minor,  Preluds  in 
3"  sliarp  major,  Btude  in  C  minor,  op.  ? 
.0  No.  JZ 

Mls9  Bernard  Is  a  young'  pianist  who 
las  acquired  a  pleasing  degree  of  tech- 
lioal  proflclency.  Her  touch  la  agree- 
iible;  she  has  a  range  of  dynamic  grrad- 
itlons;  she  has  sufficient  strength.  Yes- 
erday  her  rhythm,  especially  in  Bach's 
;oncerto,  was  often  unsteady.  Here  as 
.ater  ehe  frequently  clipped  the  two 
ast  measures  of  a  phrase,  Injuring  the 
-nelodilo  line.  In  rapid  .passa.ges  her 
Ingers  ran  over  the  keys  nlml^ly  and 
jlearly  and  in  the  pieces  'by  Deljussy  i 
uid  Schmltt  she  produced  tnily  mual-j 
;fll  effects.  There  Is  more  In  the  An- 1 
lante  of  the  Concerto  than  she  'brought  | 
>ut.  No  doubt  she  will  with  years  and  i 
■xperlence  gain  In  the  aljility  to  Inter- 
)ret.  There  was  a  very  friendly  audi- 
ence. 


illy  succeeded  In  creating  the 
of  winter  and  that  of  sprintr 
In  ui-fo  I  wo  poems.  They  are  writle.i 
I  m  a  comparatively  simple  manner,  and 
Ifor  this  reason  are  the  i"oro  effectWo. 
1    The  melancholy  mood  and  the  dreai' 
ness  of  a  winter  landscape  and  winter  s 
i  chill  and  nipping  air  are  at  °"^e  brought 
1  home  to  the  hearer.  The  m°<«i  'f  "^f'"' 
tained  Ingeniously,  without  f*^^: 
oration.  Th^re  Is  no  v<i>"^ 
photographic  realism/  the  h^^^;^ 
lout  of  the  window;  he  "°\,P'°'^'^i"f 
Ihis  way  through  snow  and  ™ 
poem  Is  short,  but  the  impression  made 
'b^n.  by  Its  simplicity  and  f  I'-^f 
durable.   In  admirable  <=ontrast  Is  the  | 
suggestion  of  Spring,  its  fresh  breezes 
Its  awakening  of  life  in  Natttre  its  Joy 
of  birds,  beasts  and  man.  In  this  poem 
there  Is  no  attempt  to  portray  a  lu- 
muUuous  spring,  as  one  ^'^^t  stnve  to 
do  with  a  great  orchestra  f"""'^^^^;" 
a  battalion  of  percussion  >",strum6nts^ 
There  Is  the  Spring  of  the  Elizabethan 
lyricists  and  of  WUUam  Blake. 
.The  other  compositions  were  all  fam- 
iliar. How  gloriously  they  were  played. 
iNo  wonder  that  the  audience  ^as  en- 
lufusiastic  to  a  degree  seldom  obse.-%ed 
at  an  orchestral  concert. 

Strauss's  "Death  and  Transfi^r- ■ 
atlon"  d«es  not  wear  so  well  as  his  Till 
Eulenspiegel"  .  or  "Don  Juan  The  in 
troduction  now  seems  rather  tedious,  !-o 
that  one  is  impatient  for  the  music  of 
fever  and  delirium,  nor  does  fartuass 
allow  his  hero  to  '^PO'fS^^^  f ^'i"' 
in  the  manner  of  Charles  II  f^/'f;"^ 
so  long  in  dying.  The  most  vita  pa.t 
of  the  tone  poem  is  the  preparation  of  , 
the  grand  dlimax,   the  transfiguration  | 

and  this  climax  wa^  «°  ^"P^^^^\'ir  thlt 
by  Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra  that 
the  effect  was  overwhelming. 

There  are  works  and  there  are  per- 
formances of  them  that  ^re  not  to  be 
described  In  words,  nor  should  one  t^oil 
in  purple  phrases  to  cojivey  to  1       tha^t  ! 
did  not  hear  the  passion,  the  "obilitj 
the  grandeur  of  the  work  itself,  or  the 
splendor    of    the    performance.  Cesar 
Franck'3    symphony    is    one  of 
greatest   achievements   m    the  history 
of  music  since  the  first  pipe  was  rudely 
fashioned,  since  the,  first  man  beat  upon 
a  drum.    Never  was  the  glory  of  th^ 
s>-mphony,  .with  its  expression  of  rest- 
less foreboding,  its  questionings  in  doubt, 
its  message  of  reassurance  and  conso- 
lation,   its    triumphant    conclusion,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  a^  tho 
voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  the  Alle- 
luia of  a  great  m.uHitude,  so  fully  re- 
vealed In  Boston  as  it  was  in  the  con- 
cert of  yesterday. 

After  the  spirited  and  sonorous  p«r- 
formaJice  of  the  "Tanhaeuser"  over- 
ture, there  was  a  long-continued  demon- 
stration of  ^thusiasm. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
\    A  short  review  of  the  season  with  a 
\few  remarks  about  Mr.  Monteux  and 
Vhe  orchestra  will  be  published  in  the 
\jerald  of  tomoiToW. 


"nSne  cai»s  out  of  ton  tho  tallfiLtU  e  ac- 
tor destroys  the  llluskxn  created  In  tho 
precodlni  acts.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
his  talk  Is  twaddle.  It  may  be  qua«i- 
apologetlc;  It  may  be  sycophantic;  it 
may  bo  bombestic ;  It  Is  twaddle.  AH 
honor  to  a  few.  who,  like  Mr.  John  Drew, 
bow  to  the  excited  audience  and  let  no 
word  escape  the  barrier  of  their  teeth. 
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lYMPHONY  ENDS 
ITS  40TH  SEASON 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
,    .Symphony  Orchestra's  40th  season 
jK  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
■  V  Hall.    Mr.    Monteux  conducted. 

i-ogram  was  as  follows:  Franck, 
jihony  In  D   minor;    Bloch,  Two 
eir.s  for  Orchestra,  "Wlntet^Sprlng." 
r.auss,    "Death  and  Transfiguration," 
'agner,  Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 
Mr.  Bloch's  tone-iioems  were  played 
r  the  first  time  in  Boston.   When  they 
ere    performed    last    season  in  New 
ork  at  a  concert  of  the  New  Sjmiphony 
rchestra.  Mr.  Bloch  gave  the  best  pos- 
ble  description  of  them:    "The  title  Is 
ifflclent,    X    think,  to  suggest  to  the 
idlence  the  atmosphere  I  Intended  to 
-eate — so  far  as  musical  titles  are  able 
1  represent  the  content  of  that  lan- 
lage.  inexpressible  by  words.  'Hlver' 
sad  and  hopeless;  'Prlntenyss'  Is  full 
f  joy  and  hope.  I  was  24  when  I  wrote 
lem."    Mr.  Bloch  was  born  at  Geneva, 
witzerland.  in  ISSO.)  "They  axe  a  small 
art  of  my  personality  and  of  my  youth, 
hat  is  already  far  away  In  a  pa-st  that 
ill  not  come  again.   .   .   .  They  are 
either  'Classical'    nor  'Ultra-modern.' 
he  only  thing  I  can  tell  about  them  is 
hat  they  were  sincerely  written  and 
re  the  expression  of  an  Inward  neces- 
ity,"   In  other  words  these  pieces  were 
'ten  before  Mr.  Bloch  devoted  his 
1  sputable  talent  to  expressing  In  mu- 
the  longings,  woes  and  aspirntirinr--, 
fanatical   ze.^l    and    the  • 
or  of  hls_rarf 


Mr.  A.  B.  W^lkley,  the  dramatlo  crltlo 
of  the  London  Times,  has  been  Invelg^h- 
ing  against  the  tKJisterous  and  Inoppor- 
tune applause  In  the  playhouse.  Hand- 
clapping,  in  season  and  out  of  season,, 
has  become  one  of  the  nuisances  of  the 
theatre.  If  you  think  of  It.  striking  one 
palm  against  tho  other  with,  a  reSoimd- 
ling  emack  Is  a  queer  way  of  expressing 
your  delight.  It  suggests  the  monkey 
tricks  of  primeval  man.  It  Is,  like  Tar- 
zan.  'of  the  aipes.'  It  Is  one  of  our  fail- 
ures In  civilization." 

Mr.  Walkley  then  considers  another 
nuisance.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  minor 
one,  "for  wo  can  always  avoid  It  by 
leaving  the  theatre  promptly."  This 
nuisance  Is  the  cry  of  "Speech,  speech!" 
at  the  curtain  fall. 

"Wliy  in  tho  name  of  common  sense,- 
isays  Mr.  Walkley.  "should  we  require 
an  actor  to  make  a  speech,  another 
speech  In  his  own  person,  after  he  has 
done  speaking  his  part?  Actors,  so  far 
as  my  expeHence  goes,  are  very  seldom 
good  Impromptu  speakers.  They  know 
this  Uiemselves,  and  the  wiser  ones  de- 
cline the  invitation— as  Mme.  Bernhardt 
did,  by  the  way,  the  other  night.  The 
others  generally  get  out  of  It  by  a  pre- 
pared Impromptu,  a  dreadfully  artlfl.clal 
effort,  as  a  rule,  with  some  allusion  to 
the  title  of  the  new  play  dragg-ed  In." 

BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN 

Tills  nuisance  Is  not  a  minor  one  In 
Boston,  for  the  audience  Insists  after 
the  second  or  third  act  that  the  aotor 
Khould  suddenly  become  Mr.  Artiss,  or 
Mr.  Favereha-mv  or  Mr.  Grant  Mitchell, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  assure  the  spec- 
tators of  his  Joy  In  revisiting  dear  Bos- 
ton;  how  he  had  been  looking  forward 
through  the  season  to  this  oocoslon.  A 


CHARLES  KEMBUE'8  SPEECH       \  \ 

Charles    Kemble.    playing    in    "The  l 
Gamester"   at   Plymouth   (Eng.).  after  j 
the  last  fall  of  the  curtain  heard  deaf-  j 
ening  shouU  of  "Kemble!  Kemble!"  Ho  | 
was  standing  at  the  stage  door  In  the 
street  when  his  daughter,  Fanny,  went 
to  him  and  told  him  he  should  stop  tho 
disturbance,   so   that  the   farce  might 
follow.  He  went  on  the  stage  and  spoke: 
"Liadles  and  gentlemen,  I  had  left  the 
theartre  when  word  wa."?  brought  to  me 
that  you  had  done  me  the  honor  to  call 
for  me;  so  I  conclude  you  have  done 
=o  merely  In  comformlty  to  a  custom 
which  Is  becoming  the  fashion  of  calling 
for  certain  performers  after  the  play. 
1  can  only  sav.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  enter  my  protest  against  such  a 
custom.   It  Is  a  foreign  fashion,  and  we 
are    Englishmen;    therefore    I  protest 
against  it.   I  will  take  my  leave  of  you 
by  parodying  Mercutlo's  words:  Ladies 
and    gentlemen,    bon    soir;     there  s  a 
French  s.ilutation  for  you." 

When  did  the  custom  of  the  leading 
man  bowing  profoundly  to  the  leading 
woman,  and  the  leading  woman  bowing 
humbly  or  sniilingly  to  the  leading  man 
after  a  curtain  call,  begin  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage?  We  do  not  remember  seeing  , 
this  exchange  of  courtesies  In  the  sixties  1 
or  the  seventies.  I 
Applause    In    the    concent   hall   Is   a  | 
greater  nuisance  Uian  in  the  theatre.  It  ; 
is   usually    Indiscriminate;    often  per- 
functory;  it  encourages  mediocrity  or 
wortlilessnoss  as  well  as  mertt. 

ARISTOTLE,  BEARS,  AND  TAIL* 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  editorial  "Some  Shake-up  In 
Science"   published   In  The  Herald  of 
April  26.  I    was    astonished    to  read: 
"Aristotle  asserted  that  the  bear  has  no 
tall  because.   .   .   •"   Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  keen  observer  of  old  who  wrote 
of  tails  with  such  discrimination  made 
any    such    assertion?    He    found    that  , 
"most  quadrupeds  have  a  tall:  for  even 
the  seal  has  a  tiny  one  resembling  that 
of  the  stag,"  and  In  another  book,  re- 
turning to  the  same  theme,  he  says: 
"Nearly   ail    quadrupeds   have   a  tall; 
even  if  It  be  of  no  great  size,  yet  they 
have  a  kind  of  scut,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
small  representative  of  It.  "   The  ape  Is 
tailless   In   one   of  Aristotle's  descrip- 
tions, but  elsewhere  he  says  It  "has  a 
tail  as  small  as  small  can  be.  Just  a 
sort  of  Indication  of  a  tall."    Of  the 
bear  he  writes  that  so  much  hair  has 
gone  Into  the  general  shaggy  coat  that 
little  Is  left  for  the  tall,  but  of  my  as- 
sertion that  bears  have  no  tails.  I  find 
not  a  trace.    The  shake-up  In  science 
produced  by  his  statement  was  not  even 
a  tremor,  but  the  errors  attributed  to 
Aristotle  have  been   many.    Fiat  Jus- 

titla.  though  the  editor  rue  it.   
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few  painfully  jocose  remarks;  the  cui^ 
tain  falls ;  the  cpectators  breathe  freer 
and    feel    that    they    have    had  their 


  ....tfci,  jiuvQ    iiaxi  1 

money's  worth.    In  the  next  act  the  man 
who  had  Just  been  talking  what  Arte- 
mus  Ward  called  "real  pretty  shopkeep-  • 
Ing  talk"  Ig  onoa  more  the  hero  In  the 
play. 

I    Some  of  the  actors  and  actresses  Uka 

I  to  talk  before  ths  curtain.  Mr.  Arliae, 
■wlien  he  was  here  as  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, riiade  a  st>eech  every  night ;  you 
could  not  .  Bdr  Herbert  Beer- 

bo^m!  Tn  -  chatterer.  In 


ROYAL  SMOKERS 

(London  Dally  Chronicle.) 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  loss  and  re- 
covery of  his  cherished  pipes  sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  the  first  King 
of  England  to  anrioke  a  pipe  in  public 
In  the  early  Victorian  era  a  pipe 
was  still  considered  an  abonalnatlon. 
King  Edward,  as  a  young  man.  had 
some  difficulty  even  In  asserting  his 
right  to  cigars,  and  Windsor  Castle 
had  no  smoking  room  for  a  long  pe- 
riod. As  King  Edward  VIL  he  rarely 
smoked  anything  In  public  except  a 
cigar,  though  It  is  remembered  that 
he  broke  down  the  long  "port"  ses- 
sions  after   dinner   by  Introducing 
cigarettes    even    In    places  where 
smoking    had    been    taboo.  King 
George  keeps  his  pipe  for  his  private 
room. 


FOR  THE  TEETH 

The  Hygiene  Committee  in  New  York 
opposes  a  tariff  cn  tooth  brushes,  and 
«ays  a  high  duty  will  put  them  out  ol 
the  reach  of  many  poor  children.  When 
were  tooth  brushes  first  used?  The  an- 
cient Romans  knew   toothpicks;  those 
made  of  the  stems  In  the  leaves  of  he 
ma-^tloh-pistachio  were  preferred,  though 
quills  wfre  also  used.    In  the  Verney 
Memoirs  (1651)  a  gift  of  the  new  Paris 
lnxurv-"the  teeth  brushes  and  boxes  - 
3  mentioned.    Buckle,  making  notes  for 
his"  History    of    Civilization,  '  a^ked 
hen  the  tooth  brush  was  first  used. 
,r  Venner  in  his  "Via  Recta  ail  V'tam 
Longam"  tl^O)  gives  minute  directions 
for  doing  things  immediately  after  leav- 
inc  the  bed;  "Let  the  mouth  be  well 
cleansed    with    cold    water,    and  the 
tpeth  rubbed  thereupon  with  a  coarse 
rtrv  cloth    ...    the  <jrums  and  teeth 
fubbed  with  a  Sdge  leaf  or  two."  but 
he    says   nothinK   about   brushms  the 
teeth-  yet  In  153S  Miss  Basset  wrote  to 
Lady'   Usle    for    "a    pair    of  tooth- 
brushes"   The    tooth   brush  was  un- 
known in  many  New  England  houses 
of  the  ISth  century  and  ev^m  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  ISth.  but  teeth  In  these 
housea'^were  often  firm  and  white  even 
in  persons  of  an  advanced  a^e.  The 
diet  especially  tho  bread,  was  favorable 
to  prei-jervatioii.  and  the  country  was 
not  tbc^n  «  lanU  of  cundy. 


I  he  Boston  Syni 
(1  last  night.  1 
n:iH  b'^en  a  brilliant  one.  one  of  tli 
iAo;t  brilliant  In  the  hislory  of  the  oi 
ob^Htjra,  wnich  was  never -fti  a  hiRhr-r 
«t«i^  tha*.  It  is  today,    ivir.  Monu-u.x 
on  CO  said:    "An  orchestra  is  what  Hi 
conductor    makes    It."     Mr.    Monteu:  , 
h.-ving  fine  material  to  work  with,  vir- 
tuosos who  were  willing,  yes,  eager,  to 
unite     in     en.semble     without  undue 
thought  of  thrir  own  individuality,  has 
now   an    orchestra   that    tor  euphony, 
j  phisticity  and  brilliance,  Is  unsurpassed. 
1  .^s  James  Hunfkcr  said  in  the  last  re- 
l  view  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  World: 
i  "After  all,  there  is  only  one  Boston 
t  Symphony  Orchestra." 
I    Not  cnly  has  Mr.  Monteux  brought 
the  orchestra  to  its  high  state  by  means 
j  of  his  technical  skill  as  a  disciplinarian, 
i  he  hasi  revealed  himself  as  an  inter- 
j  preter  to  whom  no  school,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  foreign.    His  reading  of  Uee- 
thoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony.  Brahm's 
I  second    symphony,    Liszt's  "Orpheus." 
Mozart's  •'Jupiter"  symphony,  will  long 
be    remembered.     We    mention  these 
readings  in  particular,  for  there  are  a 
few    moss-backed    conservatives  who 
still  think  that  only  a  German  can  In- 
terpret "devman"   music;  as  if  music 
were  oarochial.  and  could  not  make  a 
universal  appeal.    They  might  as  v.ell 
say  that  only  a  German  audience  can 
uiulerstand  and  appreciate  the  music  of 
Beethoven    P.rahms  and  Mozart.  No, 
the    compo.Vition.s    of    the  Englishmen. 
■Bax   and    '     -         Williams,    of  the 
French  aii'i  I  'lis.  of  the  Italians  i 

bnd  the  A.o         ...    .re  not  to  Mr.  Mon- 
Itnix  written  ui  tin  unknown  tongue.  j 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  a  con-, 
du.lor  at  the   head   of  this  orchestra 
who  is  modest    in    his    bearing,  yet 
courageous  in  bringing  out  music  in  an  [ 
unfamiliar   idiom,    without   thought  ot  | 
immediate   poiXiUir   favor,   believing  it 
his  duly  to  acquaint  the  audience  with 
even  the  most  extreme  modern  tenden- 
'cies,  a  conductor  who  respects  his  audi- 
icnce   and   his   orchestra;    a  conductor 
'who   is  courteous   to   soloists  and  re- 
joices in  their  individual  success. 

And  in  bi:s  aiduous  work  he  has  been 
loyally  .i.-a  •mtHiisruOy  supported  by 
tl-ie       ml   ■  .-li"!  em-our,agement,of 

■  the  'cxporionccd  ma:ia!,'e:-,  Mr  William 
II.    Brennan,    assisted    by    Mr.    G.  L. 

"'"rhe  programs  of  the  40th  season  were 
conspicuous  for  their  interest  and 
catholicitv.  Many  unfamiliar  composi- 
tion;; we're  heard,  ivhile  the  classics 
wero  not  neglected. 

OllCHKSTRAL,  (■(»! POSITIONS  PERKORNrei) 

rOR  TIIK   KlUST  TIMF. 
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Srott:    T«-o  I  "S'sa'.i^'i.a^.  • 

M'rrA''«"V»«:  V;}.:  is.  ^  , 
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Worrimrath.  bavlto.u-1.  Noi.  t^- J'-'- 
WORKS    PERFORMEn    FOR    TIIK    !■  1R>  ■ 
TIME  AT  •rilE.ST.  CO.NCF.UTS 
1  .    •■TPS  Dlinn'i,"  svmphonic  poPiu  for 

M^^r"%^r"of'V:rpa'Vr.^n-"T,ic 

ri^'vto  in  i;  OA^«>"J»;;/- 

KccrxQ   of    AU-  .1 

""glance  .at   the   W^^   of  composer, 
whose  works  were  Pl«ed  jv.l  - 
ifloa  of  Mr.   Monteux  s  catholic 
which  we  have  referred. 
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l>mt«lD.  of  Romp-  P'^y^'j 
'"'^^uK>1an     Wia'ams-s     -London  Sym-j 

,  ,s  by  t'v^ir  ion?:  '■o'^><ic-..ee  and 
;.  «l  activity  tn  this  Countvy--t-  In  al 
rifiv-f.-.:ir     .  oniDoscrs     «eie     i  ■ 
nteci.    Thes-e  has  been  tnnins.  ' 
,!k    about    KrencU    prcpagan )  i 

,„.se  comnosei;  only 

i,v  birth,    i-'ranck.  a  Be'sian  v^^^ 

..atMialized   Frenchman:  UoKou  «a. 

The  siJloisls  wero  as  fcUo^v.^. 
sopranos:  Mmes.  I^shau.kS  ami  Ni.Ueu.  - 

"l"'"H.^ki MauV.  Moiielwltsch.  T-ufsou.  ^ 
V^r-;:^sf  M;^..VBi.r^"'"n^-S^ba;ul  and  ^ 


i  appeared  f< 
Patli-ion 


1<; 


"Pan 


•hp  first  timp  in  B>^";"-   ,.  ,, 
%Lr.,    Malpr     Moj^;",!'-,^}  HmP  at  .I.p- 

Bernhardt  in  London 

Atr    Walklpv  of  the  Tinic.>  ha.l 

rXd"tiv.fc      wi"!.  the  strain  of  act- 
ng  and  wUh  the  no  l-%-f-,''f  ,,^^.1 

;^T^Lsiast.  ^.in;y  l:;^^-,™^^ 

is  --hit  impression  tl^^y  re^W>  ^hJ 
K^f  Siirali    the   P-u-ah   who  mvi.st  na\ - 
tJ  .or^  of  a  nan.e  than      '-^."ty  o 

..  P  n.  somethin,^  '""^'n  ihV  eielt  I 

1.1-  o'avsoprs  wlio  had  set-n  the  giei. 

her  prime  wo  leo!  much  more 
.'ahout    for  we  were  of  lijeir  num- I 
Thov  cannot  but  have  iKtn  P'O 

nrories  nnist  hav..  .•-"^^""'^^ ^V'/vpr 
them,  so    many    triumphant  e^pn 
so    many    pr.st    ;oys  a-nd  Ihr 
art  so  msnv  enthusiasms  of  a  %.in- 
Pd  \4uth.    For   Sarah   W.y  counted 
so  much  iu  our  lives    •.shown'  lo! 
,  much  be.n  so  f 
,,  so  many  precious  thtngs-for  art.  tor 

::^^^n?^:srih"n!ti,at  H  was  not^ho 
,  ,al    Sarah,    the    br'ave.  mdomitanlc 
r;;-an,  ^r3t  we  ourselves  saw.  so  nn.';.,  , 
■nn..m.r.'.-blc  Sara!.s  of  the  past;  <5 j 
hosts    that    brought    a   ^^^^^H  ielv^  \ 
l.hroat   .Tid  fliled  the  eyos  with  tea  s.  ^ 
We    remembered  the 

The  tone  of  it  has  gone  but  th^^;^^^'^^- 
-letl.'  dc-liverv  remain.-,  saran  .un 
mmer^  out  her  syllables  with  a  sharP 
nJrallic  rin;r  in  the  old  fnforsettabU. 
va      One  natuarlly  fastens  uPon  tr.cks 

"^Z^  she'^j;;:  '--vable.  and  ac 

,:aTh  o^  nanlel.  of  which  in  the  Eng- 
i  11    version    we    were    onl>    toW,  tc.. 
-';rsh%  head  «ntly  noMle  awinst  the 
oVs  armand  then  fall  bacU^n  the 
"..llow-but  we.   for  our  part,  saw  an 
arUcr  death-bed  through  this  one  the 
,>rthrbed  of  'La  Dame  aux  Camel.a.^. 
-h^t   wi  "ur  suite   of  consciousness 
•rugho":t:  we  couldn't  eonoentrate  our 
,nind    on    Daniel    because    of   all  the 
isions  IhM  were  In  our  "''"^  °f 
^arah  that  we  have  knowm.    No  doubt 
M-e  plav  was  well  acted  by  the  com- 
.„nv^  t«rtlcularly  well  by  Mile.  Gemat 
Lf  the  wife  and  M.  Arqullhere  as  the 
husband     but    our   thoughts    were  no 
wUh  them,   m  the  small  pa.  t  of  an  oU 


oould'aocopt  the  evening  .iust  f^^J'^'^'y 
i,  save  them,  and  they  were  spared  our 

'Tb'o' Times  thus  <l<>f-'^es  the  tribute 
paid   to   Mme.    Bernhardt   by  English 

'"•■'A.^hTgh  compliment  was  paid  to  Mme_ 
Sa^ah  Bernhardt  when  °ver  a  bundred 
leadin?  British  actors  and  actresses 
vis  ted  the  Princess  Theatre,  where  she 
Ts  no w  acting,  in  order  that  an  address 
of  wdco.ne  and  thanks  for  l^e^  v.slt^o 
this  country  might  be  P'-^^^^^f  . 
half  of  the  actresses  of  ^nglanO. 

The  ceremony  took  place  al  the  end  of 
the  matinee  of  'Daniel.'  in  ^^^'^^  Mme 
Bernhardt  had    been   P'^>'"f. /'^^ Jf^ 
tnained  on  the  stage  after  fhe  curta.n 
iJ^H    'fhe  audience  left  and  their  place 
fas  taken  bv  a  gathering  of  actors  and 
!   ,  ,resscs.    iheve    were    certainly  very 
',ew  leading  artists  who  were  "Ot  Pr^S" 
ont    The  curtain  again  rose  and  *owed  k 
Mmc.  Bernhardt  seated  in  the  costume  • 
had  been  wearing  in  the  p  ay   and  | 
one  by  one  her  visitors  were  mtroduccd 
r.  her  by  Lady  Tree.  ^^y^Y'^"^^'' 
Lady  Alexander.  Mrs'.  Kendal,  or  Miss 
Ellen  Tei-ry.  .,.  .  j 

••\fter  thev  had  all  been  recei\ed  Airs, 
Kendal  presented  to  Mn,^.  "^'-'^f,'^':^  'J^^'' 
.•iddress  of  welcome  and  consratu  at  on 
which  all  the  actresses  present  had 
signed  She  said  that  the  address  was, 
something  more  than  an  address  ol  wel- 
come It  was  a  tribute  to  Berohard  s 
wonderful  courage.  'It  is  so  nice  she 
add.:d.  -to  have  you  all  to  ourselves,  he 
.rreat  public  has  gone,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  nearer  to  yo-i  than  we  hnv^ 
ever  been  before.'  'Merci,'  whispc.ed 
Mme.  Bernhardt.  She  took  the  address, 
and  was  obviously  very  much  affected. 
,.•1  cannot  speak  English'  S'he  said  at 
'I  last,  'but  I  can  toll  you  that  all  my 
;  heart  is  with  you.' 

I  Mme.  Bernhardt  then  stood  to  be  pho- 
1  tographed.  With  her  were  Miss  Terry. 
'  1  adv  Tree,  Lady  Alexander  and  Mrs. 
'  Kendal.  Three  cheers  Avere  then  given, 
and  the  company  sang,  "For  she  s  a 
joHv  good  fellow."  " 

•"The  text  of  tho  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: , 

"To  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
"We  actresses  of  England  desire  to. 
u '-press  our  great  veneration  and  deep 
affection  for  you  on  this  your  viait  to 
London.  ..  , 

"To  us  vour  great  genius,  ycur  indom- 
itable spirit  and  glorious  courage  shine 
out  as  the  splendid  qualities  of  France, 
our  great  ally,  whom  Ave  delight  to  hon- 
or in  you. 

"As  the  greatest  artist  of  our  time  we 
greet  you."  ^ 


He  speaks  but  once,  from  lips  of  mar- 
ble whiteness. 
'Great  God,  make  room  for  me,  a  little 
child.'  " 

HENRY  C.  KENDALL. 

Dorchester. 


In  the  Boston  Theatre 

to  the  Editor  of  The  :-unday  Herald : 

Two  articles  appeared  in  The  Herald 
of  April  23  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest    both    relating    to    the  Boston 
Theatre.     Mr.    Suck,    who   has'  passed 
awav    was  born  in  Bremen.  Germany, 
March  IC  1S37.    His  full  name  was  Au- 
gust Philip  Ferdinahd  von  Suckow.  He 
.was   a  diligent   student,   going  deeply 
mto  musical  history,  and  in  conversa- 
lion  could  entertain  a  listener  at  great 
length,    particularly   on    musical  lines. 
He  with  Wulf  Fries,  -ccupied  chairs  at 
ihe  first  desk  at  the  jubilees  of  1869  and 
18-^     ^t  the  1?72  jubilee  there  were  130 
•ce'lioa  in  the  orchestra  of  more  than, 
■WX»    performers.     In    connection  with, 
this  great  event  Mr.  Suck  related  to  mc  , 
this   incident:     At   a   rehearsal   of  an 
orchestral   number.   Carl  Brannes.  one 
of  the  New  York  contingent  of  musi- 
,cians.  said  to  Mr.  Suck:    ''Come   let  us 
-o  and  listen  .to  this  number,  they  will 
not  miss  us."    Both  musicians  went  to 
the   West   Newton   street   end    of  the 
Coliseum  and  boUi  were  .startled  at  the 
'  result     Mr.  Brannes  put  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Suck  and  said:  "We 
will    never    see    the    like    again.  eve( 
Beethoven  would  never  have  a.l.mptcd 
this  ••     Mr,  yuck   said   the  effect   wa£  # 
soft  and  smooth,  round  and   full,  yeit 
grand  and  dignified.    Ah!  it  was  a  great 

occasion.  t,    r>    a    r-    t  can 

Of  the  inquiry  by  R.  G.  S.  i  can 
sav  this*  I  reinem'ner  Young'  Amevicus 
rnd  the  .sensation  he  mane  at  the 
time  by  his  extreme  youth  anO^of^s 


MORE   ABOUT  AUGUST  SUCK 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
,      The  late   August  Suck,  'celli.st,  who  J 
i  plaved  the  first  note  ever  heard  in  thej 
Boston  Theatre,  was  one  of  the  clever-  i 
est  of  storv-tellers.   "Wlien  1  first  came 
to  America."   said  ho.   "tliero  was  no 
other  wav  than  to  come  in  a  sailing 
vessel.    So  two  of  us  young  and  daring 
'cellists  braved  the  stormy  main  on  a 
si.x  weeks'  voyage.   We  had  been  placed 
In   the  care  of  the  'aplain,   a  strong 
character,  but  no  musician.  On  the  third 
day  out  he  came  to  us  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  begged  us  to  cease  playing 
rhe  'cello  on  board,  as  its  wail  caused 
him  to  utterly  lose  his  nerve.    He  even 
thought  it  ai  uncanny  sound,   f  not  an 
ill  omen.    Of  course  we  complied  jvith 
his  request.  "  o 

While  playing  at  Si.  Andrews.  N.  B., 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  system. 
Mr  Suck  was  once  importuned  to  as- 
■'si=t  in  the  formation  of  a  town  band. 
He  was  always  tolerant  of  the  amateu.- 
musicians  that  came  his  way  and  never 
belittled  them.  When  the  ba:ia  was 
under  full  s  ^ng.  Mr.  Suck  went  down 
to  hear  a  fii*t  performance.  The  self- 
taughi  musicians-to-be  were  making  a 
deafening  noise.  The  discords  were  un- 
bearable,  but  Mr.  Siick  ^"'^l"'};..'''^  J?^ 
said  "Wonderful!  Wonderful!  Hi3 
friends  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
■  thought  so.  Then,  in  an  aside,  as  the 
band  finished  playing,  he  whispered, 
,  "Wonderful  that  anyone  could  play  80 

^^Apropos  of  thlg  occasion,  a  member  of 
the  band  approached  the  old  gent  eman 
with  the  remark:  "How  do  you  like  it. 
,  Is  anything  lacking?" 

Mr    Suck   looked   around    the  room 
which  was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  re- 
nlied:  "I  think  you  need  a  chandelier.  n 
,      "What  kind  of  an  instrument  is  that? 
.  asked  the  bandman  with  a  show  of  real 

'  interest.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ' 

Mr    suck  kept  a  straight  facs  when  | 
people  made  errors  musical.    "^Ab,'  said 
.  a  ladv  one  dav  after  a  concert,  "I  have 
il-  a  very  beautiful  violin  made  by  Paga- 
I'  nini.  'Was  he  a  good  maker?" 

"I  have  never  chanced  to  see  one,  re- 
'  '  plied   the  old  'cellist:   "but   the  name 
sounds  well."    The  lady  was  cmir.ently 
pleasetT. 

On  another  occasion,  a  lady  rushed  up 
to  us  (1  say  us  because  I  happened  to  be 
8,  member  of  the  trio)  and  cried:  "Have 
vou  the  Cheruberubim  Viy  Caruso? 
'  "1  am  sorry,"  politely  answered  Mr. 
Suck,  "we  should  have  it.  but  it  is  not 

^"as  she  departed  I  thought  I  heard  him 
say,  with  much  foix^e.  "Gott:''  But  the 
ladv  never  heard  that. 
Boston.   EDITH  LYNWOOD  AVIN N . 
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-       ^ '^ri^rTbP~director's  chair  play- 
si  anding  up  In  the  aiieci  ^. 

ir.ff  his  small  V'.  ''^:-  ''"^  rraban 

•''■'■'"irth't 'partic^l^r  tint"  directing 

production  then  oi  ^  .^^^^^  ^e- 
?.o.ton  Theatre.  The  i^oy  s  name.J  ^^^^ 
gret.  I  cannot  no«  recai  . 

could  to    on.    „^-v-,ti,  si"ht.    D  recily 
^^^^a^appoared  in  ^^^^X^^^]^, 
'""ted'Tan""  following  is  a 

them,    in  1,.  ......       -  "Tj;t^  l^r^^ey^'or^but  sick  and 

[.Vcau^^e  we  have  seen  him        often  in 


Mme.  '^-^^^l^  ^^'ot  Jeml^^-, 
:?i:c"';v%  t  mf  and  alinost  obllteiat-  [, 

C'-nc    <>^e  .■,     ^    ^  ^      ^^.^    envied  I 


That'^Jr'^^^ng^^^y  lay  in  his  cham- 
rroToTll'e  dazzling  hall  brought 
J,-  ,  ept-  h;s  voici:  had  lost  its 


\t  a  Mahler  Festival  (April  11-25)  at 
Wiesbaden,  his  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  symphonies,  and  ".^ong  of 
the  Earth,"  also  operas  by  Schreker. 
I'n'tzner,  Strauss  and  Korni;o!d  were 
performed. 

E-nest  Uoter's  music  for  ".V  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  has  been  pferfornie<I 
at  a  performance  of  the  play  at  flam- 

bu.-g.  ,  , 

The  town  of  Hanover  now  has  chaiRH 
of  the  Ojiera  House  and  the  Comed.\ 
Theatre.  . 

The  town  of  Salamanca  in  .Sp%.in  has 
given     the    composer,    Tonuis  Breton, 
who  rccentiv  resigned  his  post  of  con- 
Idi-ctor  at  the  l^^oyal  Thtatro,  Madrid,  a 

oi'  a  "statue  of  VeniV.  ■ 

'"Ramuntcho."  an  opera  ba.ed  on 
Loti's  romance,  music  by  Steiano 
Uonaudy.  has  been  P'-o1""-^„/  .^^  ta"- 
Gabriel  Pierne  wrote  music  for  the  ,>^a> 
ba.sed  on  this,  romance  when  it  was 
performed  in  Paris.  „rHes- 
Our  conospondent,  m  Milan  writer 
Estensivo  alterations,  are  It.ng  can  l--<» 
outin  the  famous  Sc!<la  Theatre,  invdly 

?ng  an  outlay  of  S  <^1'>-^'''^''l'-  J,^^  f,. 
tcrations  mainly   refer  to  a  total  le 
building  of  the  stage  and  i«  roof  .a  so 
artists'   dressing  rooms.    Large  '"?oms 
foi  the  chorus  singers  Are  tc  bo  addedt 
•ebuiiding  has  been   proceeding  since 
Ku^ust  last   .-ear.   fully   250  workmen 
i,"Sg  employed,  but  t!)e  alterations  are 
so  "xtenr.  ve  that  the  theatre  vviU  be  re- 
opened onlv  about  the  end  of  "ecembe 
next    for  tne  winter  season,  when  new 
uucrks   wi'l  be  given.    The  s=t<ige  has 
been  rebTii  t  a  few  yards  back  so  as  o 
Sge  the  hall  and  allow  still  more  sit- 
;g  iccom.^.odation.    The  same  width 
l,ns    been    k'iot    for    the    ne.v  stage. 

amelv!  VIO  feet,  but  its  height  has  been 
i  KTeas^d  to  tu.iv  112  feet.   At  this  not- 
able height  a  nat  cement  -ff  "-^ J^-- 
built,  resting  on  six  P'"^f '^/^'^'o  feet 
lows  for  a  depth  of  stage  of  2(«  tLC.. 
U  will  thus  be  the  biggest  theatre  s  age 
n  Europe.    Storage  ''oom  P-'^J 
for  the  canvas  scenery  of  about  ,0  op 
,       „    ,11   chin-'ing  of  scenes  being  af- 
«   ;  cfed  bv  etecWc  lifts  having  80  fee 
'pan    Ll'ts  are  also  applied  everywher 
n^  tftewiierground,  where  a  tremendou 
iOeet  high  has  been  t-scavaf 


Willi   bathrooms.  —  London  Daily  Tel> 
*  graph. 

^     Hut  Will  the  singers  use  these  bath- 
;'  tubs? 

A  D'Annunzio  Film 

'"Tlie  London  Times  was  greatl.v  im- 
pressed by  the  Italian  film  based  on 
D'Annunzio's  "The  Ship,"  and.  said  il 
rank  as  one  of  the  biggest  achieve- 
ments of  a  country  that  already  has 
many  film  triumphs  to  its  credit. 

"There  are  few  standards  by  which 
to  judge  this  new  epic  of  the  screen. 
The  Italians  have  often  shown  that  the.v 
are  unrivalled  at  presenting  historical 
fi'ms  and  at  the  handling  of  vast  ci-owds 
of  men  and  women,  but  "The  Ship"  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  a  gigant'c  spectacle,  and  almost 
unlimited  resoun  es  seem  to  have  been 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  evolved  it. 

"It  Is  an  attempt  to  show  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  people  who  knew  that  with 
their  future   prosperity   the   .'sca  must 
inevitably   be   linked   up.    And  so  the 
ship  which  dominates  the  whole  story 
becomes  tiie  symbol  of  the  liopes  and 
ambitions  of  the  people  who  are  build- 
ing it.     D'.Xnnunzio  has  used    as  the 
liasis  of  his  story  an  old  legend  of  the 
beginnings    of   the    Venetian  republic, 
when  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  father 
had  been  blinded  for  his  delinquencies 
in  the  public  office  which  he  held,  de- 
termined to  wreck  the  nation  by  making 
two   brothers   fall   desperately   in  love 
with  her— the  one  the  chief  civic  digni- 
tary, the  other  the  head  of  the  church, 
tfaintiy  and  skilfully  she  sets  about  her 
task;  reduce.S'  the  brothers  to  complete 
.  subjection  to  her  every  whim;  secures 
the   torture  and   death   of  those  who 
have  blinded  her  father  and  her  broth- 
ers, and  brings  even  the  building  o^  the 
ship   to    a    standstill.     At    last  sanltyi 
reasserts  itself.   The  civic  dignitary  sees] 
!iis  folly,  and  in  a  tremendous  haud-to-i 
hand  fight  slays  his  brother,  and  again 
tl>e  people  set  about  the  building  of  the 
.^hip.    There  still  remains  the  punish- 
ment of  the  woman  who  has  all  but 
wrecked    the    republic.     The    order  Is 
given  that,  as  the  ship,  has  no  figure- 
head, she  shall  be  nailed  to  the  bow'.  In 
one  of  the  most   impressive  scenes  In 
the  whole  iilm  she  is  carried  aloft  to 
the  shii>— we  rather  think  that  in  the 
original  story  she  was   nailed   to  the 
bow— but   vowing  that   she   will  never' 
'  lead  her  enemies  to  fresh  triumphs,  ahe 
breaks    away    from    her    captors  and 
commit.s  suicide  by  fire. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  strong 
dramatic    -story    running   through  the 
legen'd,  and  D'Annunzio's  son.  who  pro- 
duced the  film,  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  it.    The  acting,  particularly  of  the 
two   brothers  and  of  Miss  Ida  Ilubin- 
.<^tein  as  the  avenjjini?  woman,  is  won- 
derful,  and.   thanks  to  their  art,  the 
drama    is     never     swamped     by  the 
pageant,  remarkable  as  the  pageant  Is. 
One  can  only  marvel  at  the  patience  of 
all   concerned   in   the  production.  The 
picture  was  over  18  months  in  the  mak- 
ing, amid  the  small  islands  of  the  Vene- 
tian   lagoon.     The    ship   itself,  which 
I -eventually  puts  to  sea  aiid  ao^-brimrs 
^he"fil*;^"l^  a  triumphant  close,  had  to 
■  be  I  t^  it  twice,  as  the  original  vessel 
broko  away  in  a  storm  and  V^;^^  dashed 
10  pieces  on  the  mainland.     The  detail 
of  the  scenery  and  costumes  seems  to 
le  perfect,  and  the  necessary  =»>^-t'tl«^ 
which  explain  the  story  are  J0"c  se  and 
diunihed.    'The  Ship'  is  to  be  leleasea 
for  pull  c  exhibition  in  this  country  m 
Opto^er!  and  it   will  be  intere-stiirg  to 
ice  the  reception  accorded  to  it. 


The  Film  World;  Jutland  Battle 
Pictures;  Other  Notes 

Kow  of  tliosc  who  read  that  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made,  by  means  of  the, 
™i.  to  explain  to  this  and  future  1 
":^n^rations  the  various  phases  of  the, 
■oattie  of  .Mtland,  can  have  any  concep- 
l^on  of  the  va.st  undertaking  to  which; 
Sir  Ooorge  Aston  and  his  helpers  have 
set  their  hands.  _  . 

"  Even  before  work  can  begin  on  tne- 
film  itself,  -iveeks  have  to  be  siu-.nt  in 
n  akin-  teUs.  Minute  calculations  have 
'  cen  necessary  to  decide  the  .size  of  the 
bolrd  on  which  the  ships 
ocuvie.    It  W.-1S  soon  proved  that  ,  any- 


■  dca  of  working  strictl.); 


.........J  to  pi'oportlonjl 

pnd  scale  was  "iinpracticable  owing  tpil 
the- great  distances  covered. 

TO  take  in  a  rectangle  30x20  feet  a| 
-pedal  scaffolding  would  have  to  b^ 
erec  ed  for  the  camera,  and  the  mode  si 
wotiW  appear  so  small  as  to  ^^^^ 
discernible  on  the  screen.    Tests  wer«f 

nlade.   and   it    was  ^-^'^^^'Xn^'ol^e* 
board  eight  feet  square. 
to  get  as  large  an  area  as  Po^-^jf^  'j 
the  field  of  the  lens,  the  ^'^^^'^'^^^l 
..et  ah6^■e  it  *t  an  oblique  angle.  Gear! 
ire  was  attached  to  the  camera  so  thai 
,     ^^ulVbe    turned    from    the  grounj 
The  painting  of  the  board  was  aPOth^f 
•cMfficulty.     Sir   George    Aston  insistel 
that  the  ship.n  must  not  be  bl«c«-  ^ 
.  they   would    look    unnatural.     »'f' "1 
white  is  a  bad  photographic  fo'c"-  ani 
Hihe  background  and  both  sets  of 
■ihad  to  be  painted  in  carefully  g'aoi 
.^i  atcd  sh.-.des  of  gray.    The  "^o'''^'^ 
''are  in  three  sizes— four  iP^'hef.  t°'„,„' 
two  Inches  for  tne  m- 

■  «nd    one    Inch    for  t 

■  Each   ship  has     to  H 
I,         ,.       ni.  npii.'vr.t 


"close-ups 
,  dium  shots 


■■■I  .11  iiiif.'i.'ii:  ... 

la  nnd   out   anil   hi  vnrylnK 
A   inod«1     fship  Pan  only  1i. 
■ 't  t-Ifi  of  nil  Inch  for  e;icli  plrtij. 
'i'lKTp  nio  III  piciiiros  tn  pdoh  foni 
ii".  nnf\  to  sliow  the  foiinatlun  of  lii. 
i.-ind  fleet  on  its  way  across  the  Noitli 
■  a  look  Oi>  fe.n  of  lllni  and  nei'sssitnleil 
^'1.1)00  Heparate  niovenicnts.    To  show  tho 
.iourney  of  the  Orrnian  fleet  Sft.OOO  move-' 
nients  were  necesHary.    It  Is  a  fa.xolnat-  - 
injt  n.icppiienco  to  follow  jjut  Sir  licorKc 
A.slon's    plans.     He    has   siipceeded  in 
worUini;  out  the  course  of  botli  fleets^ 
tliroushoiit  the  action,  with  tlie  rcsnlt 
that    in    many   casts   in    checklnK-  ilte 
po,<!ltlon,<>  of  two  vessel.-i  a(  a  Kl^en  (imo 
and  comparing;  them  with  the  ranges  in 
the  Kiinnery  coniniander'.s  log  the>-  have  • 
been    found    to    vary    only    by    a  few,, 
y.-irds.     By   mean.s   of  the   screen  thcM' 
producers  hope  that  the  public  will  beiji 
able   lor  the   first  tltne  to   follow  the  ' 
inovcmeut,"!   of  each   itidlvldual  ship.— 
London  Times.  t 


nnd  thi' 

■■,  olor"  c 


I  ii  win- 
i  si  content,  In 
,1,  ,     .  I  I  .  imical  f<Liulnr<l 
Rreatly     developed  niunlcal 
nse  of  ih"  prcscnl  day,  with 


"We  are  Krowlni?  a  little  tired  of  the',, 
American  film  which  gives  the  Inipres-W',- 
slon  that  anybody  can  obtain  admissionKtS; 
to  the  theatrical  artist's  dresslni;  rooni^! ' 
lit  any  moment.    It  is  surely  time  that;  ■ 
that  Idea  was  exploded.— I^ondon  Times.: 

In  Germany,  where,  if  the  letter  ofj,^ 
he  law  may  be  trusted.  cen?=orship  is,  ' 
^xceedinKly  severe,  a  sood  many  fUmsj- 
\ppear  to  find  their  way  somehow  or^;^ 
iither  to  the  screen  which  public  oplnlon^J;; 

ould  certainly  not  tolerate  either  heref'jl'' 


America.     Any  one  showing  ort  --,{  'hat  enables  the 


one  sounding-  an  actovo  higher  than  the 
corresponding  note  of  the  lower— and  Its 
extra  pedal,  if  Is  claimed  that  It  'Tacill- 
tate.s  to  an  Incredible  degree  the  per- 
formance of  all  existing  pianoforte  nui- 
■sic.  whilst  plai'lng  within  it-ach  of  future 
composers  possibilities  the  extern  of 
«liicli  can  scarcely  be  imaKinod."  (In 
outward  appearan.-e,  by  the  wav,  it  is 
not  dLslinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
"frrand,"  save  for  the  larger  "salient" 
of  the  keyboard  cover  and  the  third 
pedal.)  AH  the  difference  lies  in  the 
mechani.sm.  The  second  keyboard;  It 
appcB.rs,  is  played  exactly  like  ils  com- 
panion, but  sounds  an  octave  higher,  and 
the  object  i(  attain.^  is  to  bring  neai'  to 
the  middle  of  the  instrument  notes 
which,  on  tlie  ordinary  piano,  have  to  be 
played  at  a  more  awkward  "range."  In 
•Iher  word.s,  passages  normallv  wide 
apart  are  brought  close  tofretlier  vr- 
'aves  nre  played  by  .striking  simultanc- 
DUfly  the  same  note  on  the  two  key- 
boards. al^'^  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
tenths,  m  actual  manipulation,  are  re- 
duced to  lhird.s  and  are  thus  piavable 
by  the  smalle.=t  hands 

JIanifestly  there  are  immense  potenti- 
alities of  fresh  tonal  combinations  and 
narmonic    resources  in 


an  .  instrumct 

lealing  in  nrohlbited  films  is  liable  to  a.  -,|  hands  lo  cover  7our''oet!aves''^  '"^ 
ine  of  lOO.OOO  mai-ks  or  up  to  two  years'l'-  I  about!  the  presumablv 


But  how 

niprisonment.    Moreover,  young  people  '  i  sy.stem   of  notatiori"  tlia  f"°!,^in  'V^ 

,„c —  lo  „f   f„,.Ki,i/i„.,  .„  ^     n(>cp?«av,.    ;  '"at    will  become 

mceswy  n,  piece?  written  specially 
!oi    the   two-ke.v'board  piano? 


efore  IS  years  of  age  are  forbidden  to 
liter  cinema  theatres.    A  good  deal  of  . 
I>eculation  is  rife  as  to  what  the  allies  ^, 
rill  decide  to  do  with  the  cinema  thea-." 
res   in   the   occupied   districts.     It  ap-/' 
-ars  to  he  taken  for  granted  in  many  ' 
Markers  that  they  will  utilize  their  tern- ;^ 
lary    position    of    predominance  to 
ini  el  the  e.xhibltors  to  .show  only  films 
ide  in  the  allied  countries.    There  are 
'iogcther   in   the    occupied  territories' 
iipioximately  20O  cinema  theatres,  with 
total  seating  capacity  of  about  SO.OOO! 
n  the  whole  of  Germany  there  .nre  3700 
11  atres.  according  to  the  latest  statis- 
s,  seating  ,1ust  over  1.2,50,000.)     As  it 
cu.itomary  in  German  theatres  to  give 
nee  performances  daily,  it  Is  evident 
i.it.  in  occupied  Rhineland.  any  film, 
lovided  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
'   availahle.   might   lie  shown    in  the 
■  iirse  of  a  single  week  to  nearly  2.000.- 
>  individuals.    Cologne  is  the  Rhine 
'  .vn  which  has  by  far  the  largesr  num- 
-■r  (.17)  of  picture  theatre^.  Dusseldorf 
unes  next  with  U  theatres,  followed  by 
ui-iiburg  with  10.   .\ ix-la-Chapelle  has 
■ven  theatres.  Saarbrucken  six.  Cob- 
ntz  four:   the  remaining  towns  hav« 
oni   one  to   three  the.Ttres   apiece. — 
jndon  Dally  Telegraph. 


A  Double-Manual  Piano 

■.V    sensiitional    ir.ventiou."     That    Is  I 
r  description  given  by  a  w-Htrr  in  I.a 
i;  une  de  Geneve,  at  the  Wead  of  a  ; 
ry  interesting  article,  to  a  new  type  j 
pianoforte    called,    after    its  inven- 
lir  tlie   F.manuel   Mooi*  duplex-coupler  , 
'   tu).  and  brought   to  completion  re-  i 
ily  at  the  .Schmidt-Plohr  factory  at  ' 
ne.    The  name  of  the  inventor,   a  \ 
•ve  of  Hungary,  was  quite  familiar  j 
nusicians  here  a  few  years  ago.  ami  | 
I'lg  his  residence  in  this  country  his  I 
positions  were  frequently  heard  in! 
:.!on.    But.   in  describing  the'"f>u-i 
.-Coiiplei-"  instrument,  of  which  the  i 
11  distinguishing  feature  is  a  double 
of  keys,   as  a  "sensation.-tl"   no\  -  [ 
•',  the  vniter  of  the  article  in  the  1 
leva  paiJer  would  seem  to  have  for-  ; 
tten  a  certain  compatriot  of  Moor's,  i 
jj?ll  known  in  his  day,  Paul  von  .lanko.  [ 
^  lo.  as  far  'oack  as  the  eighties,  per- 
i  tod  and  endeavored  to  populsiize  a 
no  which  was  really  an  advance  upon  i 
"sequentiaJ   keyhoawl"   instrumeul  ' 
le  by  an  Englishman  about  the  mid-  I 
if  the  century.  ' 
Some  of  u.s  are  old  enough— or  shall  I  i 
y  middle-aged  enough?— to  remeni'jer  - 
^nonstrations    of    Janko's    keyboard  : 
yen  in  London  in  the  late  eighties  by 
I  C.  Ames.    But  Janko's  invention  ol^-  ' 
jned  greater  favor  in  Germany  tlian 
ever  won  over  here,  thou.gh  it  ne\"er 
■  reeded  In  ousting  from  general  use 
r  ordinarj'  pianoforte.    Janlso's  ide;i  — 
Iiis  very  own,  by  an.v  means— wu.s  to 
to  pianl«!ts  a  freer  u.se  of  the  finger.^ 

t,i  is  possible  in  manipulating  a.  single 
>  lio?rd.  by  providing  tliem  with  three 
iible  rows  of  keys,  the  longer  fingers 
jhing  the  higher,  and  the  shoiter  the 
'  r  ^eys.  while  all  the  scales,  major 
:  minor,  could  be  played  with  the 
nn?  position  of  the  fingers.  M.  Moor's 
!no  v.ould  appear  to  be  a  simpunca- 
n  of  that  system,  and  one  advantage, 
art  Irom  tliat  of  greater  simplicity,  it 
.«?esse3  over  previous  inno\'ations  of 
kind  is  that  it  can  be  played  juet  in 
siilW|?  ordinary  way  by  any  one  who  pre- 

p  to  ignore  the  additional  kevl^oard. 
jpnliiilibviously  there  are  great  possibilities 


nL^Tn^''-'"  ^'^'■^'  ^"'^  '"^O 

Phcitv  «fr"^-         "'■■'"■^         ^^''^^  ■■"■ni- 
xed hlr.'f-  """^^  an  un- 
teur-    r  nT"^^^.7"      ^''^  ""mbleama- 

in   Rni"     °  '^'a^  P'aVPfl  publicly  ' 

;ast^c::;;ur;"         ^^--'^  nineties'of  the  j 

S2JH.2^^Zy^MORROW  1 

spired  leadership  of  Agide  .lacchia,  con- 
ductor of  opera  in  past  years  and  t'le 
/!^p  concerts  in 


MO\n.\y 
"Tiinnl]aii..ir.i  -  . 
T.TiiliiIii>.iualen" 


March  finr 
Ovci-iiiie 
'■I-!.'-  \l<ii')ii 
I'lin  ta-ilii.    ■■Km.-i'iii?  OnelKin 
From   the    "Pc'tilo  Siiito" 

ti.  Cortege  

.■■ililTonie  Dance.  Xo. 

'".'Spring"   

Kmale,  "S.-Ueheraz.ide".  .. . 
[•'iiiit.Tsia.   "Manoa  Le.scsut 


reci'iii-  spasoii.^. 
MAY  i 


 ^V.veno,- 

 i-^tiPl'o 

 BciKlcl  I 

 Ts.-iiaikowsky  I 

,    Ku   Bateau:     '  1 

 Dpbnssv  ! 

 Dvorak  , 

..  'irio„- 

.Rlmsk.v-Kor.sukoff 
Pm 


Waltz.    "UeTP  an  Cliampagiie"  Vnllstoilt 

■Procession  of  tlie  Sartar'V . .  Iiipolit.ilT-I  ,  anolT 

TUESDAY,  .MAY  :; 
Introduction  of  ^ot  III,   "Lohcnffrin".  . \Vaaiii>r 

fn-ortnrc    to    "Olieron"  Welur 

Barcarolli.  from  "I'alp!!  of  Hoffman" .  .Otieiilia-Ii 

I'antasia  "Madamn  Butlerflr"  Puer-ini 

Snite    "Xutcraoker"  Tsr  ba  iko«  skv 

intprnip7.zo    "PuKliac-pi"   Leoncavallo 

H.vinn  to  the  «nn  from   "Le  Coq  .roi" 

,,  Rlm^ky-Knr-akoff 

niiapsoil.r.     Lspana   I'luil.i  i.  r 

"Ija    Bolienie"   rn,  .  ini 

■■Rpve  Ansrliqlie"  '  .Rni.iiisi,.|„ 

Waltz  "On  tlie  Beautiful  Blue  Dannli.  "... Strauss 

j  WEDNESD.W,  MAY  4 

1  Krenr-Ii  .Military  .Marcli  Saint-Saens 

'  Ovprtiirc    t.i    "Itienzi"  Wagner 

fWallz,   -A  icnlia  Blood'   ;  Slranss 

■r.'Orai'n'u)"  Leoni 

rum  ■Otliello."  -Ai-t  L.Ver.li 
from  the  Sonata  "Patliet- 


-vi:.;  Mr.  Lenin  must  bo  (v.i.e- 

thlng  of  a  maJi  for  a  Parisian  conclerga 
after  11  yea.rn  speaks  well  of  him.  For 
three  years  this  concierge  had  not  the 
slightest  cause  of  complatat.  Mr. 
Lenin  and  his  wife  were  never  exact- 
ing, never  liaughty;  they  never  forgot 
themselves  eo  far  as  to  complain  of 
any  lack  of  attention;  they  were  con- 
siderate, at  times  deforeaitlaU 

What  do  tho  Janitors  of  apartment 
houses  In  Boston  really  think  of  their 
subjects  on  the  floors  above?  Thack- 
eray confe.ssed  that  he  -was  afraid  of 
tho  men  that  stood  behind  the  guest 
ch.alrs  at  dinner.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, making  a  week-end-  visit,  never 
allows  a  valet  to  open  his  suitecase.  We 
once  heard  him  say,  "Ye.s.  sir,"  to  a 
butler.  It  is  true  that  this  particular 
butler  was  an  Imposing  person,  far 
more  imposing  than  the  host.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  pleasing  Incident  In 
the  social  life  of  Boston.  It  was  after 
midnight  and  the  guests  had  supped 
well.  As  they  were  leaving,  the  butler 
stood  by  the  front  door.  An  eminent 
physician  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  thanked 
him  for  the  entertainment. 

The  Parisian  concierge  is  a  happier 
man  than  the  Boston  janitor.  The  for- 
mer often  sees  and  smells  that  de- 
lectable dish,  onion  soup  on  his  table, 
onion  soup  of  a  quality  that  cannot  be  ! 
found  in  any  hotel  or  restaurant  in  Bo.s-  ■ 
ton.  His  daughter  often  gee's  on  the 
stage  and  after  a  year  has  her  sump- 
tuously furnished  apartment.  The  con- 
cierge then  glows  with  paternal  pride; 
he. even  speaks  -well  of  her  friend,  the 
Count.  All  in  all  the  concierge  Is  a  ■ 
more  human  being  than  the  janitor. 

We   have    spoken    of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson    calling   a   butler.    "Sir."  He 
brought  to  mind  Artemus  Ward  in  Lon- 
don, when  a  policeman  collared  his  fat 
friend.     "  It's  only  a  fit.  Sir  Richard.' 
f  sai'l.    I  always  call  the  perllce  Sir 
Richard.    It  pleases  them  to  think  I'm 
the  victim  of  a  deloosion;  and  they  al- 
ways   treat    me    perlltely."     We    are  . 
afraid   that  the  "butler  ■wondered  why 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  invited  to  spend  ' 
the  weel*-end,  why  the  host  treated  him  ' 
with    marked    consideration    at    table.  ' 
Little   did   the  tiutler  know  that   Mr.  , 
Johnson  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  so-  ■ 
ciologisit   through   tho   civilized   world;  : 
that  he  had  .been  decorated  by  foreign 
governments;  that  he  was  a  fellow  of 
many  scientific  societies;  that  only  In' 
Clamport,  on  the  Cape  is  he  familiarly 
characterized  as  "old  man  Johnson." 


1 

i       A  BOSTON  TENOR  AND  KINQ 
GEORGE 

,  A  cable  dispatch  says  that  "  ^  ■ 
\  Roland  Hayes,  the  colored  tenor  fi . 
Georgia"  haa  been  presented  with  a  ^ 
!  diamond  pin  by  King  George  of  Lon- I 
Idon.  For  "Georgia"  read  'TJoston.' 
Mr.  Hayes  deserved  the  gift,  but  we 
hopo  ho  will  not  wear  It  In  hia  shirt 
front  or  stuck  In  his  white  cravat  when 
again  he  bursts  Into  song.  Mr.  Playes 
sang  "spirituals"  to  the  royal  family 
iaK.semibled  In  Buckingham  Palace. 
Hence  the  pin.  In  old  times  the  ruling 
kln.g  would  have  given  him  a  gold 
snaft-box  encru.<<ted  with  diamonds  and 
Allied  with  precious  coins  of  the  realm; 
but  a  diamond  pin  Is  always  convertible 
Into  cash.  George  told  Mr.  Hayes  that 
he  found  the  negro  melodies  different 
from  those  which  the  English  had  been 
taught  to  believe  characteristic  of  tlie 
race.  No  doubt,  George  expected  &Ic. 
Hayes  to  sing  "Ole  Dan  Tucker,"  "Zip 
Coon"  or  "Buffalo  Girls,"  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  few  exhilarating 
steps,  such  as  go  with  "Apple  brandy. 
Cinnamon,  Beer;  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year."  Perhaps  the  king  was 
secretly  disappointed.    Who  knows? 

Whatever  the  king's  expectation  may 
have  been,  we  all  rejoice  In  Mr.  Hayes's 
great  success  in  London.  His  beautiful 
voice  Was  a  birthright.  He  has  studied 
his  art  faithfully  and  Intelligently. 


BORN   FOR  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  C.  M. 
Walls  Co.  supplies  office  partitions. 

Beverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


fantasia, 
I  'I'euipesl   S'  eiie 
l  .A(la^<io  Canl*iliili 


ique  .... 
Minuet  of  itio  Will 
DaiK-e  of  tlie  Hours. 


Oiivertnre 
Gis.j   larr  I 
('orregc  ile 


Ovrrtii: 
Waltz, 
Fautas 


the  application  to  the  piano  of  the 
nclple,  common  both  to  the  organ  and 
harp.sichord,  of  more  than  one  man- 
Modern  piano  technique,  as  devel- 
,|s!iiP|ed  in  their  works  by  such  coniposers. 
mention  only  a   few.   as  Debussy, 
,f|.  Albenla  fin  even  greater  meas- 
),  and  Busoni.  would  seem  to  de- 
i#|ind.  as  time  goc;:  on.  a  tyiie  of  instru- 
nt  yielding  greater  resources  than  the 
'     'W  it.  developed  from 
'  ■■  'lalf-octave  key- 


HeetliornM 

the  Wisps  Berlin/, 

froiii  "Lix  Giocoiidu" 

rqn.hlclli 

■ISiJ"  TsfhaikowslvV 

V  Aliiili-  .ta.'.-lii.i  I .  .  1  nil  Westerhout 

Baci'lui-  Delibes 

THL'KSD.W.   M.W  .-) 
Curnnaliou  March,  from   "L,.  Pruiibete" 

.Meyerbeer 

to  ^.Mignoii"  Thomn  < 

■  'Doriuw.*f-hen  ■ '  'rschaikoI^■8ky 

,  "Tlie  Uirl  u£  tl.e  (iolden  West" 

Puooini 

Overture  fy  "11  Cuaraiu  '   liomen 

"Waltz    of    tlie    IJoiirv,'     ,r|-,,ii,     •  Tiilillr.!  ia " 

tlelii>es 

Aurora"  H.  liunhain 

r<hai>.<o'l,v,    "Italia'   Tasella 

Fantasia.  "Tbe  Tales  of  HofiTman" ...  Offenbach 

•'reiiide   Rachmaninoff  ' 

Daiire  of  the  Cammon-ist.s  \Volf-Ferr«ri 

I'lilDAYV  M.vy  6 

•  Ilakoez.T  "  March  ,  ,  Berllox 

O.-ernire  td,'"nie  Mcn-.v  '^'ives  of  'Windsor" 

.  Xicolai 

Waltzes  from  "Uer  Roscnkavalier"  

t    ,  R.  Strauss 

I  Kirsl  riimHarinn  Rbap-^od.v  ..Liw.i. 

tivertnrc  lo.  "'rannhanser"  'n'agner 

1  lirpnm  of  Uire  Blon 

i  c.vpsj    Dance  from   "Oarmeu"  Bizet 

\  amies    h.v    ClioniK    of    the    Ea.stern  Music 
i       Siiiiervisors  cvith  orgam.  Albert  Edmund 
I'.rown,  eftndiii-lor 

j  Fantasia  "-Mpphlsiofele''  Bnfro 

j  Hindu  Sonc    HiniskT-Korsakoff 

I  Enti  ani  e  of  the  Ho.vard.s,  Halvorseii 

SATCHDilY.  .MAY  7 
I  Ciirteee.  from  "The  Queen  of  .Sheba"  . . .  Gonnnd 

j  (iverture  to  "WiHiam  Tell"  Rossini 

!  Waltz.  "Gold  and  Slli-er"  Leliar 

I  Kantasia,  ".Vida"'.  Verdi 

]  Suite  No,  -  "L'Arlpsienn.?'*  ...Bizet 

I  Largo  from  tile  "Xgw '^\'orld"  Symphony. Dvorak 

jCapriecio  Scarlatti-Jacchia 

]  PreliKle  to   "'Lhe  ^fastersin;;ers  of  Xnrem- 

lici';;"   WagBPr  ■ 

!  Marelip  Slave.  ..  ...t  Tschaikowsky 

Indian  Summer.   'Herbert 

Bacchauale  from  "Samson  and  Delilali"... 

."^a  int-Saen.^ 

■The  program  opened  ^'itV"  ^^1^=''°" 
by  the  Boston  College  orchestra,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boston  Symphony  ensemble 
orThesu'k.  Augusto  Vanninl  conm.ct°;' 
Miss  Alice  Nielsen  sang  U  number^. 
Mis'  MarJorie  Church  gave  Pi^""  f '^f 
Mrs.  Alvan  T.  FuUer,  wife  of  LJ.- 


A    POEM    FOR   THE  DAY 

Now  that  the  revenue  officers  scorn 
the  old  saying  that  an  Englishman's 
house  Is  his  castle,  as  not  applicable 
to  Americans,  it  appears  that  the  "still" 
pig  no  longer  is  sure  of  getting  the 
swill.  The  choir  will  kindly  sing  a 
verse  by  one  Robert  Burns.  Mr.  Shaw 
will  please  beat  time. 

Thae  Curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 
Vv'ha    mak    the    whiskey    stells  their 
prize! 

Haud  up  thy  han,  D'ell!  ance,  twice, 
thrice!  . 

There,   seize  the  blinkers!  / 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 
For  poor  damn'd  drinkers. 

It  is  saddening  to  know  that  "smail- 
still"  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  whis- 
key supposed  to  be  of  superior  quality 
because  it  is  the  product  of  a  small 
stiU. 


tlons. 

Gov.  Fuller,  sang 


"Ave  Maria." 


CONCERNING  BILLIONS 

A  billion  is  a  word  freely  used  today, 
yet  how  many  can  say  what  precise 
sum  Is  meant  by  "twenty  billions  in 
marks"? 

The  word  was  deliberately  formed  in 
the  16th  century  by  tho  Fi-ench  to  de- 
note the  second  power  of  a  million.  The 
[word  was  apparently  not  adopted  by 
|the  English  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  In  Great  iBritain  and  Ger- 
many a  billion  is  a  million  millions,  i.  e., 
the  French  trillion.  In  the  United 
States  as  in  France  it  is  a  thousand 
millions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Uiat  the 
earliest  quotations  lllustrauve  of 
"billionaire"  and  "billionlsm"  in  the 
Oxford  dictionary  are  taken  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "Elsie  Venner" 
(1861):  "One  would  hke  to  give  a 
party  now  and  then,  it  one  could  be  a 
billionaire";  "billionlsm,  or  even  mill- 
ionism,  must  "be  a  blessed  kind  of 
state."  In  1S61  the  salary  of  $5000  for 
the  cashier  of  a  bank  was  considered 
high  in  many  towns  of  New  England. 
A  man  who  had  Inherited,  earned  or 
stolen  $100,000  was  rich.  He  "resided" 
In  a  "mansion."  This  mansion  had  a 
"mansard  roof."  A  silver-plated  ice 
water  pitcher  with  goblets  stood  on  the 
sideboard.  Ther&  was  an  Iron  dog, 
sometimes  with  an  iron  deer,  on  the 
lawn.  There  was  an  ornate  castor  on 
the  dining  table. 


DISAPPEARING  NERVINES 

D.  H.  H.  Dale,  lecturing  in  London, 
said  that  to  a  nervous  patient,  the  rela- 
tive and  mildly  hypnotic  value  of  alco- 
hol was  important.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Rollo's  Uncle  George  took 
sedatives  for  a  cruel  pervous  disease. 
There  was  a  time  when  nerve  specialists 
stood  behind  a  bar  and  were  dressed  in 
tranquilizing  white. 

GOOD  OLD  BUSINESS 

Those  who  are  deploring  the  changes 
In  Japanese  customs,  dress,  observ- 
ances, art— In  a  word,  the  passing  of  Old 
Japan— should  .cheer  up.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  informs  u.^  that  Lt.-Gen. 
Saito  at  Vladivostok  committed  ham 

I  "Kiri   because   he   w.as   grieved   by  tli 
weakness  of  his  government 'in  dealin- 

'  with  the  Langdon  Incident. 

TETRAZZINrSsES 

CONCERT  SEASON* 
Voice  at  Its  Best  in  Selection  from 
"La  Sonnambula" 

Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzirii  was  tho  prin- 
cipal artist  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  at  the  last  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  of  the  present  season.  She  was 
assisted  iby  Francesco  Longo.  pianist  ■ 
d^tut*^^^"*'  ''^®"'^*'  ^e""  Eove, 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
greeted  the  singer  and  applauded  with 
such  vigor  that  the  concert  was  pro- 
longed cdnsiderably  beyond  tho  usual 
time.  Only  three  vocal  numbers  were 
on  the  program,  but  a  generous  num- 
ber of  encores  was  added. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  seemed  to  be  most 
Pleasing  in  the  rondo  from  "La  Son- 
nambula." Her  voice  was  at  its  best 
in  this  number,  and  showed  none  of  the 
difficulty  in  sustained  vocalization  that 
was  somewhat  apparent  in  the  others 
Her  remarkable  range  of  voice  and  the 
purity  of  her  tones  in  the  upper  register 
aroused  enthusiasm  and  seemed  to  off- 
set the  somewhat  lessened  breath  con- 
trol and  unevenness  of  tone  noticeable 
at  other  times. 

The  assisting  artists  played  well  and 
also  gave  additional  pieces. 

'serenade  .  tu; 

Me-ssrs.  Lonff".  tJegna  and  Bove. 

Polonaise.  ".Mipnon.  "   Thomas 

>rine.  Tetrazzini. 
fonrerto  a  minor  ifiri»t  movement  1 . Golterniann 
M'\  t^epna. 

Rondo,  "La  Somnanibnls."  Bellini 

.Mme.  Tetliazzini. 

(a)  Serenade   Lavi;;Ma.- 

(bl  Valse    Chopin 

Bove. 

fa)  Russian  folksongs.  .  Arr.  by  Max  'Jejnia 

(b)  Elfantanz   ,   Popixr 

Mr.  Gegn-a. 

.■Shadow  .Song,    "ninorah"...  Merert>eer  I 

Mme.  Tetrazzini. 


j  poems  in  varicms  cities,  for  the  glory 
j  R.  Straass  and,  Incidentaily,  that  profi 
I  may  accrue,  for  Richard,  as  was  nepoi 
■j  ed  of  Cassius,  has  an  itching  palm.    1 1 
was  wise  enough  in  his  day  and  gener  . 
tion  not  to  sign  early  In  the  war  the  in 
famous  manifesto  of  the  deep-thinking  I 
intellectuals  of  Germany,  unlike  poor  I 
Mr.   Weingartner,  who  signed  and  rr  ' 
ctntly  apologized  for  it,  sa.ving  that  li 
had  been  received,  that  he  didn't  kn- 
what   ho  was  signing;   that  he  ne\ 


.0 


,        .       ,,-1  Uir-     ■"'■<1  1™"' 

the.  latter  ycaxs  |  J^^^^  ^  beautiful 
creature.  .^l^o^^^'^^L  „  new  coinage  ami 
her  .»ot>le  on  a  n.cdal^  ^^^^  ^ 

Samuel  Coopei    -  gar-rings  and  a 

,.urls  on  cut  discveetly  low. 

,,necklace;  ^'j^^^^^nrt raits  of  her.  one 


,vL  here  in  Mnrrh,  1^4.  wl,...> 
,„  tc(i  some  (>(  bis  toiie-poeiii^» 
„KPrl.'!  of  the  Philadeli.hia  .JnUcs- 

„  Svmphony  Hall.    Tic  eave  a       If  ""'''-.r  ", "  there 
-  In  the  month;  Drave  man  and  gas  PalUs,  inei« 

,„u.sc-.  lie  i.nt  only  listened  P^^" * Gascar_  Richmond  that  died  in 

„    w  II,  everv  si<n  "C  appro-&   The  Duchess  or  u  portrait  of 

,„      ';h7^1n.;«  of  Jj^  waHn^-ed  hy  Bar- 

^^.^r-^^l^^^:^^^}'^^  ducuess  is  probacy  .ady  Mary 

^  ■•     '  "?(-hailes    11.     |.  Marr  ed  In  liT)?. 

lueynol.  B  "^f-j.^^^  i.«..e.  She. 

wl^  faL^;s'for  her  beauty.-tEd 


•urnt.  ^vUini-.'^;''^^!^'  '^"a  was'  spok.-i 
altemDls  at  t  disturb  one 

the  \'-'-'";l.;  :^.e* welcomed  a  "tia^^ 
wo  should  even     ^^"^       „„rt  ,„  be  con- 
.,.K>kB"  °^V  ".n  •  for  "teaeh-  nnd  sun- 
t<nt  with  "iwrn  '  verbs. 

,rtry  inversions  of  shoul^t  he 

at  course  Ton.  ar       ^  ,„^H-banl<s  sis- 

l.laved  by  l"''"^ ,  "  '.  Ja-'cd.  A-J  it  was 
{Urswen-  probably  r^^^^^ 

^Miss  ^  ""V^bc  two  noy.  tor  the  most 
^ortrayinK  ^"''J^,,.  „irlisU  manner,  not 
.  part  in  a  n'-='^^'','^':'\\.V„i<.c  and  carriage 
always  expics^'^r?'^:  ^j,^  bee-iar  boy 
*  Uie  difference  '"^:^:'-,i„  ,he  first  scone 
and  the  prince.   Not  .  ..,.:i,ilv 


,  ,,„^  .and  -la^'-^^^nJ 

Clar.1    '  '  "  '  ^  wlngini:  while 

Kusto;  her  '^^"^'^  *"cUing  of  the  day" 
playine  "'^V'^^^s  as  a  family  used  t. 
when  the  Mortons,  as  a 

:be  regular  ^'^^ll"/' ^^t\t  to  ho  desirert 
dancer       \  _"^}„v,i„ra.  Gcorg.- 


to    Mr.    sirauss  ^>   nt-T- . 
Blsph.n.  came  to  the  'l^f  ■•'f"''i'Ve 
urth    he.  clawed  the  frrand  p  anoforte 
full  length,  no  doubt  to  the  detri- 
T»  wns.  hideed. 


,1-;  full  lengt  \,  no  oo.iui-   i 

,!,ent  of  tin.  fine  poli.->h.   It  was.  fndeed, 
K-s-ft-r-r-rand  occasion. 

WILLIAM  G.  TURRILL  ' 
A.:  the  Wcrld  Wags:  ] 
William    G.    TurriU.    who.se    sudd.n  , 
.,h  was  a  shock  to  all,  was  horn  m  ' 
,nont  73  years  affo.  A  veteran  at  th.. 
„wl  war,  he  was  for  the  last  35  years 
associated  with  The  Boston  Hera.d.  Al- 
ways an  optimist,  he  was  beloved  by 
•,11  who  knew  him.    He  contributed  oc- 
;'"sio^ally  to  tho  World  Wa^.  column.  ^ 
:.>stO-.l.  ^' 
,Vhen  Mr.  Turrill  vvent 
mected  with  the  "''^"'"..i}"  ^,,?.  , 
,      Five   voars  ago   he   'set   up  .i 
tch  of  his  early.llfe  for  the  ento  - 
nment  of  his  friends.    This  skeicn 

^t^rHmrwhen^the  buslne.^s  section 
^^^st^^^^^-^nt't^ 

'^'.'i;fB;^n;^fys''^*Cpn:s^^-, 

do  things  lively  the  "^'^l^^-J^^l 
uld  be  seen  fly^ns?  m  the  stieets  « 
I  bit^  were  caught  by  boys  under 

,-row,  raised  plan}*  ^'^^'T'J  .^^i  S  ir  n 
.V  was  darkened  by  wildfowl  d.  in 
eir  migratory  season-I  arrived  upn- 
•..rscen'-e  from  the  hitl.  of  Vermon 
1  i-hat  was  in  the.  fall  of  18^0.  Aliei 
ar  or  two  at  school  I  accepted  t he 
lion  of  'devir  on  the  Herald.  Hayin., 
'chaiged  the  duties  of  that  import^ n 
Vice  successfully,  later  1  became  hajid 
"eimB^n     job    pressman,  compositor. 
„rrwu^'  to  tell  H-^l^h  the  assist- 
"ce  of  a  pair  of  shears  and  the  Ch  ca,o 
,\pers    an   editor!    But   the    emto.  Ul 
"^rk  W"  after  my  return  from  th<:  _ 

-f"  e'office  force  art  that  Ume  <^^^^ 

'  nve  young  men.  In  the  ^pring  of  ISO 

'litiois  called  for  men  for  100  days  sci 
"  "     The    "<=™W    suspended  PUbhca- 
,n  for  a  while,  after  jt  had  prin  ■ - 

•osters  ciiliiig  for  recruits.    The  otn... 

;^e  ennsted  Mr.  Turrlll  ^as  then  ;. 
ars  old.  He  served  five  months.  A  - 
,  his  rotum  to  Lincoln,  he  «n<\^  his 
•other  did  the  work  of  five  on  the  He  - 
ld "At  times  we  were  obliged  to 
ouble,  up,' ^at  is.  to  .hift  throe  m 

,iure  coulnins  of  ads  from  the  oiUsul. 
the  paper  to  tho  inside     -^hd  vy. 
rnld  lauKh  to  ourselves  whrn  a  fai- 
.er   would  exclaim:    'Say..  So-and-fco 

:  uisf  be  aoin'  big  business!  Saw  his  ad- 

^  ei  lisenicnl  in  two  places. 

I  ALL  UP  FOR  OAWES 

'  To  tlie  protagonist  of  Dawes 
I  cive  attention  and  applause. 
,    I  an  my  hands  and  cry.  "Hear  h«u- 
'  '.Why  should  we  only  Paul  ^^"-'^^^l^^ 
Boston. 

"THE  STILL  VEXED  BERMOOTKj^' 

1  \.s  the  \\'orld  Wags: 

i  ■  One    authority   aays    that   the  only 

drinking  water  In  Bermuda  Is  ram 
I  wafr,  and  the  other  says  it  never  rains. 

T'oss  blv  Tliley  listened  to  lw|h.  If  this 
.^living  the  life  of  Hi.e>  •  Hdey^^  - 

llainlUon.  Bermuda- 


''l-^o>-d.a»d,f';  ^;^ument,  ^hlch  was).  *W 
;  married  drawn  out. 

A  funny  but  Waller  Husto: 

Bayonne  "WhiPP'o  f"^,  "    ..  deserve 
lys  expics....^  ^;-    -   ,^  beggar  boy  ii  „„,.,,ty  sketch    ^^^"^  r^^^  act  : 

''l^'nHnce    Xo    »nl  the  Hrst  1*5  a  better  place  °"  ,  .'^^^ t-pbilosophh  - 

the  Pr''>f<^-   .  "„,,  she  bring  ^  '^  "".r,  I  i  novel  a  bit  naughtj ,  a  nii  ,„ 
i^Cst  "et  ril;  against  |:  and  aUogether  Pl«^^"f,„a  san- 

mmd  tl.e  slM  Gt^^  ^^^^^^  fortunate  as  Jj.;       g^gnuy  ff."'"  Jerfeas^  to  listen  • 

odd  songs^  which  were^e    ^^^^  ^^^^ 


.    FLATTERING   INVITATION  FROM 
THE   UNIVERSITY  GRANGE, 
NORWICH,  VT. 

.•IF   YOU    AIN'T    r.or    A  FLIVVEll 
THE  OLD  MARE'LL,  DO. 

.•TJniversity  ^T'lU^^omk-b. 
Folks'  Dance  in  I  -  Ion  Ha  I  Nor 

jTonday  r^?ri^rr^'^\he  music.  Th- 
,.hestra  ^\  "  .^^''"'feUows  could  m,ake  .. 
Missus  the  Portland  Fancy 

pair  ot  crutches  ao  t  ^jj.tjrt^e  dan.  e 
Women  folks  enjoy 

'l^'t'^ra    eKtra  Lat  for  the  girl. 

.^our  boiled  shirt  under  the  cusl> 
shove  your  boiiea  ^^^^^.^  ^ 

l-Tfore  the  "^al  hard  work  begins,  n 
jl.efore  summer. 

RiJht'and  left  and  swing  >-our  own 
There  s  a  leal  ooou 

'rpnts^'^sriadies  30c  Including  tax" 
"Gents  one   ^        .^pnts  to  he  seen  ni 

,     v.as  extinct.— [Ed. 


to  mind  t»-%^'  "  ""j,^  ,„ore  fortunate 
enthronetl.   ^h..  ^vaJ■  ,„  h,s 

the  Princ"-  ""^^Jvea  with  verve  and 
lodging  was  playeu  conscious 
^t-aroun^  woman  was  ma^ciueradrng 

,-M%'°/aversham  with  ^^^^-f  ^-ord^ 
goldierly    voice,  ^  .^hc,  he  shone 

took  u«  hack  to  the  <^^^^^\l^^  throughout 
in  romantic  ['""^t'tive,  convincing,  and 
the  play  '^"^^°l  .He.r  he  humored  the' 
in   the  scene   ^vhel6   ii_  ^^^^^^^^ 

mad  hoy-mad  to  vi,iii.y 
tenderness  that^oes  ^.^^^  ^^^,,^1 

tenderness  ^'"^'^'"^frout  any  effort  on 
humor.  And  so  without^  commanding 
his    part,    he  wao 

-        has  been  well  chosen. 
The  company  ha*  n  ^^.^^^^ 

90  well  prominent,  it  was 

actress  was  the  moj^  P  assumed.  Miss 
due  to  the  ^'^a/^X  physically  attrac- 

Bourbon  was  .""'^^^rplayed  with  a 
tive  as  Elizabeth    ^l^e  P  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 

dignity  and  ^1^-  j^^^  also  were 
evidently  assumed.    Lx  ^^^^ 


OUCl   S011Si>    •   „,r.<;t  -  - 

and  brighter  than  moa^  ^.i^e-walk. 
Uons  opened  the         ,,, "   ffective,  so. 
,  The  comedian  ^^J^^^^        the  circ^ 
?.^„'^t'oldT"  a  re»ance.'.m. 

.  I  much  f'm. 

SEASOWPOM 
a)N(BTS()PtNi 

r  Though  s-m  under  the  spell  of  a  cer  I 
\ain  melanchoiy  that  has  env.lo^ 
them  since  the  old  poTvpi"^  '""l.^Z] 
concerts  opened  last  night  In  ^^-P  ^  ' J 
Hall  The  hou.'^e  was  crowded  and  tit. 
tbronghadamorecosmopollt^^^ 


iiiiot 
|rto  f 

(llflOllI 


IwHY  J 

iFrci..  ' 

Til. 

I  rfl:,  ■ 
I  Dial 
[  dnanci 

Qllffl 

to  tiln 
In  t!i.-- 
Hi  tiie 
tfiiil. 


drama  to  l?o-\;"::  g^ve  a  strong 
Yapp  in  oth^'-/'^^'fn^^fait,  Uvo  other 
Sers"  of  the  company  were  more 

l  l'^^JJe^'S'-ttings  desi^e^  b^^^^^^ 


^d^New    Version  of 
r.l  Prince  and  the  Pauper 


Mhe  costumes,  ""',ari-e  audience 

.^.dded  '•<''"'^"!!"fj^,tatrons  ot  approval. 


I  OKI 
.lis' 


Tvlistifas 
Xmh  Canly. , 
John  Canty. 


BV  I-HILII  rt.Ai..:. 
t;irT  Rl.-UT     THKATllt:  -  l"i'-s^t  per- 
r^^^^'^i!  Bosu.n  of  a  i^ew  version  of 

r:v=t!:fs."p.l^;^<nn-o,.re.in 

October.  1020.  Brouglit  o"t  >^  f.^jo. 
V-o,ikat  the  Booth  Theatre.  NOV.  l,^l..-0^ 

faniy  Madeleine  Kins 

rrerterlck  I.loyd 

o   .     -  .Ruth  Findlay 

^Xce^wVra,aftcrwarde  ^^^^^^^ 

I  owitcn  Afla'n.s 

HUEh  Oallard.  .  .  •  •  u;an;i  Bourbon 

ITlncosa   Elizabeth...   john  Anlhony 

.Mr  Thorn...  i^''>-'"""ri,„\v--'  Harda  Daube 
Mistress  Marg--iy  '  i, avoid  Websior 

?,^e%arl  of  Hertford^  ft^tberfurd 
William  Faversham 

Miles  Hendon   Frr.nU  Howson 

Horiye   Cocil  Ya-PP 

Mad  .\nthony   K.ith  Rii.ka''y 

Arihi-isbon^r^^u--  B,„ 

.bury 


ne  rest  of  the  woria  . 
The    program    containing   P  eces  by 
T,r  «„nne      Tschalkowsky.  De- 

response.  there 

by  Slavonic  composers  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
that    these  roused    the  mos_ 
strenuous  enthusiasm  ^^f^f  *hat  '200  ■ 
^"■^fs  had  Tetr  provided%:r  delegates^ 
rt"ndl;ta%^^:te?nalconvent,on^^^^^^^^ 
session  in  Boston  and  that  a^arg  P^ 

portion  of  the  "^^^^l^^^e  leadership  of 
The  orchestra  under  the  ^e 


season 
tun. 


S4;corgc  V. 
!  time  the  : 


a  vcar  on 
1,,-ist  night  at   me    -vilm^.  - 
large  and  friendly  audience  to  wei- 


'■^y-  .  took  the  P«°P'^„f^;it"'/redominaT.ce  of 

,he  TVilbur  there  was  Ing.with  the  Slavic  P 
,ndly  audience  to  wel-  the   evenmg    an  arran„ 
rc"om"e°the  co-stars.  «nd   tho  company,  Volga   ^^fJ^t^J^  ""tIiIs  called  forth 
Si,  while  small,  is  of  adeciuate         Jaochia  was^S^-- p;^^'^.^,  ^  ^as 

T  The  two  acts  and  the  epilogue  were  repeated.  „  aoconv- 

enj  v-ed  as  the  story  of  the  mixed    ove     Even  ^thout  the  old 

i  Bo.=t.on,  so  his  welcome  was  nothing  un-  was  begun  last  nigi 
i  usual;  Peggy  Wood  in  her  unifoi-m  of  ,  V 
%  the  French  officer  and  as  the  maKl.^n  \M  { 

^  of  rural.  France,  furnished  two  dellgnt-  1 


Moll,  a  !,-ypsy--v---;,L-.         ■,;r  faiuer-       Wi  of  rural.  France,  furnlshea  two 
,'„,.,1  cranmer,  Archbishon^yr^^^j^^^^,,^  g^,,  ffit  ^^^^  picture,  while  her  songs  were  m.ght- 
I     teun-  . a  play  l>asedl^:,  i,,.   enjoved.     Ralph   Morgan   aft  Babe 
I    In  ISSSatCln-istmast^mo  a  P^^^^^,   1  Ah^gh^ny,   he   of   the  bashfulness 

Mark  Twain  sw^fe  on  he  <      wa.s  as  funny  a^  ever.    The  show  moves 

•  5=lory   was    ^'^tea    by  j^^^t-    4  with  a  snap  and  dash  that  will  make  It  | 

•- '  -  neiehboi  of  MarK   -  >      even   more   popular  here  than  In  the 

metropolis. 


I 


,i  the  play 
1  company. 
' duced 
20,  ISOO. 


WHO  KNOWS  THE  DUCHESb.' 
the  World  Wags: 
Can  any  one  of  your  readers  tell  me 
,■  ho  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  was?  I 
n  a  fine  red  etching  on  wood,  In  tlie 
■inal  oval,  gilt  frame,  of  her.  There 
,„  late.   Her  dress,  I  think,  is  of  th-: 
ceiiturv:  hair  rolled  hack,  and  small 
,,  or  head-dress  on  back  part  of  bead.  , 
..  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.    But  i  , 
,w""nothing  about  who  she  \va..<. 
-      ,.  an  idea  tliat  the  olcliing  ma;. 
.1  from  one  of  Sir  .loshua  Ttey 
,„irvrails.    1  would  like  to  kn..n 
„  .  ichlng  would  be  considered  vaUi 
,      I  had  one  like  it  of  St.  Cec.lr. 
ich  I  gfvc  away  some  years  ago. 
,s  afterward  told  it  was  worth  t£>  o, 

<Ur  is  .ccated  before  a  tambour  fram» . 
.,1  a  roll,  partly  open,  of  tambour  won ; 

,er  hand  and  on  her  lap.  X 
is  it  the  Duchess  or  SL  Cecilia  that 
,ted   before  a  tambour   Irarne.  S 
I      4,ua  was  not  born  until  1T23.    Th.  . 
vo  been  several  Duchesses  of  Ku:. 
•nd    Perhaps  the  most  famous  w. 
■  mces  Te-.es.a  Stewart,  of  whom  mai! 
.u'using  stories  arc  told  in  the  memoii- 
I    Oount    Grammont    and    in    Papy  b, 
I  i  rv     Her  nv.rrl:  'c  to  the  Duke  ofl 
.tSTmcnd    V   -ly  ackiiowlgteedR 


was    actca    oy  .„  Vi„^t- 

oi  Miles 

;"$n^"Hichardson-s  version  was 
dmed  at  Phiiadelpia  on  Dec. 
ThP  nlav  was  not  well-made.  D^niei 

into  shape  and  rehearsed  n..  ^ 
,v     The  revised  version  was  T-'  . 
U  the  Broadway  Theatre  on  l 
Kl=ie  Leslie  was  the  hr.-t  . 
ir,  nlav  th.-  dual  role  in  T>hiladeiphia  ^. 
New  VorU;  K.  H.  Vanderfelt  took 

•"?;,:r'eTa?"-the  recent  motion  pic-.re 
version  for  Marguerite  Clark 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  tell  again 
storv  tl'.at  is  known  to  so  many; 
T  u^    who   used   to   play   at  beli.B 

found  his  way  to  the  Kmg  s  pai^ 
ace;    how   Prmcc   '''•1,'*       i,i\  ii  c  l.e-- P' 

'       much-mnrried   Henry   ^  "-^j^^^^,! 
rl  not  iiKiuire  curiously  into  the  ue 
not  in  Seymour  in  tlie 

''f"°  or  J  whv  ^hl  Princess  Elizabeth 

^^^:£=nr^:t:n.No;= 
---.-^Id  fashioned    but  agreea^e 

•'■^  ^'•^'^o  "^ifh  hfs  T^^edo  blXpu- 
i-  i  .    ■  "ThP  Prince  and  tho  Pau-pei 

■     ^\vHS   acte<l  last  niehl.  an  o. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 
FUND  CONCERT  ENJOYED 

H  \  concert  in  aid  of  the  Endowment 
R  Fund  of  Bradford  Academy  was  given 
'si  hv  the  music  faculty  of  th,T.t  Inslitu- 
5    ,r.,.=i  .^,■,l!<1■    afiemoon     in  .Jordan 


tlon    yesterday    afternoon    in  .Jordan 
Hall.    The  following.^  as  the^  .'?r,"5,''.^51i 
read,    took  part: 
i.iiino;  Mario 


Laura    Littlellclalt  J 
Nichols,     violinist;  i 
<s   Miquelle.   violoncellist;   Alfred  ' 
harpist;  Ifai-rison  Potter,  pianist; 
rick  .fohnson.  organist.    Tlie  pro- 
included  a  prelude  by  Damroscli 
'cello,    harp  and   organ;  a 
for  the'  same  instruments  by 
;    songs   by    Haydn.  Sibelius 
TleiiRcliel:  violin  pieces  by  Fabisch, 
and  Burleigh;   'cello  pieces  by 
.In  and  Dunkler;  Holy's  "In  Sprlng- 
I  for  han>;  piano  pieces  by  Mac- 

Dowpll  and  Debussy;  and  organ  pieces 
bv    Franck   and   Widor.     The  concert, 
...icociiT-p  to  an  audience  of 


;tres 


violin. 
M.nnce 
.  Ltiiev,- 


planail 
(roni  1 

i  OS 

iDannii 
Iftoni  t 
Ittal ! 
Itinpi! 
Isbsetit 
i  Mr  ex 
I  drcum 


■  In  ni 

■uctied 
mkt  I 
liel  cert 
Wngfell 
Hirhat  PC 
Umeniory: 
Pit  it  toe 
II  the 
pita 
|Cato  lea 
IVrote  ii 
|Bore  on 
ron 
nien  e 
foil 
Jlow  Tt 
ten 
ii'j 
'He' 
l^haucer 
In? 
|U  sixt: 
Soethe 


IWIiat  tl 
sai 
be  ni! 

da: 
[he  nil 
no 
Jit  ot 

h!  ^ 
than  ; 

dr 
Ind  OS 
tho  St 
by 
llind 
iting 
olmei 
ihe  I'iii 
Brool 
The 
[ctv's ' 
\k  E( 
'Ml  a 
iat  I 
0  un 


— r      t„/i  In  the  account  of 
We  were  interested  *  x; 

,he  devi,  child  born  at  Schenecta^ 
Y. :    Schenectady,  of  all  » 
world.    This  child  has  two  horns  a^ut 
two  inches  long  coming  out  of  his  £o 
head,  and     taU^hat  trails  on  the  fl  or^ 
It  is  said  that  When  he  was  o^^  ^  ^'^^ 
hours  old  he  talked  learnedly  with  D. 
G^.^eW.  Papen,  Sr..  and  others.  « 
a  relief  t..  know  that  the  <'h'l"  ^  ^all  la 
Tn  ioportion  to  the  rest  of  his  body,  but 
I  i?  iHot  =..ated  whether  the  tall  Is  forked 
/lac^i^in.  tow^-esta^llshed  prece^^^^^^^ 
■  or  ^-hether  the  child's  feet  are  c^o^en. 
a    Alen  and  women  have   been   horn  oi 
aod-fearuig  P^-^s  and  yet  have  ha. 
horns  protruding  from  their  forehe.d^ 
There  are  plctuers  of  two  or  three  tl  u« 
ornamented  to  be  seen  Iri  K.  .S^KJiby  . 
Wond..iv,l     and    Eccentnc  Maoa/.in 
.  ( 1803 ) .    Years  ago  Hildanus  sa.^^  a  rnar 
VjiL  came  into  the  -rid  With ^ho-- 

l^he  mid.t  of  his  ^-''f^'^'^^^'andl, 
v;as  inverted  liKe  that  of  a  r^ 

,   tb^  ton  of  his  head.  A 

case  Is 
AdHl.' 

.ok  3,  obse^aUon  93,  page  39S  . 
r.  rtflgal,  near    the    town  caned  J '1^^ 

.^maena  there  lives  a  rmVch" 
wiSe  was  hrought  to  Oea  or 
which  at  his  birth  had  a  ^°aa  ^ 
Unot  "^;^^^^^rph.iclanrniade  llttl 
^^.^it^'Tht  cnild^bet.  -Hved  ^o  5 

age,  it  a'Bo  ^'^.^^^^^-^etoc 
^rown  out.  so  that  the  pn.  " 
Themselves  t°  f  ^^^"«^^„f  [^.^Lut  ar 
all  in  vam,  for  the  «"»t  ^^i^ieal  hor 
pain)  grew  out  in ^o  a  P> ra 
of  the  length  of  a  ^^^"J^'       ^j,^  one 


Dowell  and  Debussy;  ana  organ  ^.^^  mveitea  u^.^  , 

bv  Franck  and  Widor.  The  concert  /.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  the  top  of  his  heaa. 
whi.  l.  gave  pleasure  to        a"d'ence  of     '  ^^^e  remaricable  ca3( 

good  size,  ended  with  an  "Agnes  Dei    ;   P^"^*^^"^/."''  ^ugit.  Prax.  A> 

r,„-   ..,.nra,,o    violin    h.iv;i   nnd   organ.     veported  m  Zucat.  Lusii., 

--'^  °'>-^-^°" '!ir':Ji!d  ^ 

i-'Tour  Horsemen"  Visual-s, 
'     ized    on  Tremont 
Temple  Screen 

KEITH'S  THEATRE; 

r  Tack^lSrworth'"-waa   billed    as  the 
heil^er  a7Kelth-B  this  week,  but  In- j  „es«  -'--^.^  he"  would  Tot"  s^^^^^ 
tead  Of  aPPeanng  alone,  he  introduced  to  rVut^^  tf^ugh  bot^h  P^^^^ 

Janet  Adair  who  had  previously  com-       ,  „  oftlrmed  It  might 

'    uTeted  her  own  act.  and  the  two  worked 
^  P;hrou'gL    a   dialogue   on    man-ie;^  m- 
1  .vhlch    was   laiighaoie.  They 
with  a- song,  of  course  Nor^sorti 

■  Inst   nor,;^7rf-.Ms  pnpul^rU.V,, 


lo  ■{."•cut-  off,  th^-|^rmU'be  do^ 
and  surgeons  aftlrmed  «  ^"^  nima, 


ear. 


I  .suipilalng.    There  may  he  the 

'  sfirin  of  a  lall,  but  ^'e  doubt  the 
lU  rit^ili  i-pponed.  Tho  statennent  tlmt  he 
|U,IK.<I  at  the  asd  of  2  months  Is  not 
\vli<  lly  Inorpdlblo.  The  pnine  has  oo.  n 
HHid  of  ( elebrated  men  of  centuries  aRo 
wlio  wore  prophets,  poets,  fonndors  of 
rellKioiis.  Zoroaster,  as  is  wei;  known, 
laughed  heartily  the  day  he  was  born, 
■  ind  his  brain  so  palpitated  that  It  re- 
pelled a  hand  put  on  his  head,  wliicli 
was  a  prognostic  of  hi*  appalline  knowi- 
dgre. 


WHY  JOHN  BARRETT  WA3  ABSENT  , 

i,Froin  t],c-  WaehltiKton  Notea  iri  ilic  Dart.     I"'  'i''<)r 
inuiith   A'uiniil    Mui^aziiic)  fw l^"^'*!:! 

The"  only  ble)iiish  on  the  evening    1  Mrs.  u<>\ 
Was  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  Bar-    ^  .\llc-e  o  ) 

■     rett      *S9.      Owinc    tft    nilr    ^m^^r^lQo^rtrl        .1    -lo'-  ■ 


Ioo  lreach<iou.y.    Mi.  Fr.ink  H.  Vizi  i. 
Hayn  Ihnt  when  Atnerlcans  (ipenlt  i'f  i' 
dog  they  nocent  "Nowfoundlaiul"  on  i: 

i'  seeond  .syllable;  speaklnK  of  the  i.slainl 
name,  they  accent  the  llrst.   Some  yea: 
ago  we  asked  why  Newfoundland  d<).i;.s 
were  usualV  named  Carlo.    No  one  has 
■lv«ii  UD  tl  b  reajuu. 

I  TRR.MONT  TRKATRl.;— -The  O'ili'ien 
I  Girl,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts;  book 
and  lyrics  by  Otto  Ilartach  and  Frank 
|.M.i'idol;  iiHisic  by  Ivou  Hirsch ;  staseil 
an  .Vlltciiell.  under  Uie  supervl.«ion 
^()rt;e  M.  Colian.  First  performance 
ton.    Tlie  cast : 


rett,  'S9.    Owing  to  our  Impression 
that     Mr.     Barrett's  International, 
flnanoial  and  cultural  interests  had 
called    him    from   Wa.<;hlnffton  per- 
manently, an  invitation  was  not  sent 
to  him.    Jlr.   iiarrett  was  actually 
in  the  city,  but  not  being  advised 
of  the  dinner,  of  course,  did  not  at- 
tend.    Mr.    Barrett,    quite  rightly, 
was  somewhat  put  out,  and  the  next 
day  wrote  advising  that  whereas,  he 
had  Ju.st  returned  from  St.  Augus- 
tine,  whither  lie  had   gone  at  the 
personal  invitation  of  President-elect 
Harding,  that  he  still  Is  making  his 
Headquarters    In     Washington  and 
wisJies  to  be  notified  of  Dartmouth 
gatherings   in    the   city.     This  ex- 
planation ot  Mr.   Barrett's  absence 
from  the  dinner  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  is  made  in  order  that  no 
Dartmouth  man  noting  his  absence 
from  the  list  of  speakers  may  thWik 
that  such  a  lo.val  and  notably  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  college  would 
absent  himself  from  the  annual  din- 
ner except  for  the  most  unavoi<iable 
clrcumstancea. 


CHEER-Ol 

AiS  the  World  Wags: 
In  regard  to  a  subject  recently 
ouched  upon  in  this  column,  the  fol- 
owing  lines  seem  distinctly  apropos.  I 
eel  certain  that  they  were  written  by 
lOngfellow,  though  I  don't  know  in 
'hat  poem  they  occur.  I  quote  from 
lemory; 

t  Is  too  late!   Ah.  nothing  is  too  late 
"■ill  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  pal- 
pitate; 

:ato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Vrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonldes 
iore  off  the  prize  ot  verse  from  his 
compeers, 

VTien  each  had   numbered  more  than 

fourscore  years; 
row  Theophraatus,    at    fourscore  and 
ten, 

[ad  but     begun    his     "Characters  ot 
Men." 

haucer.  at  Woodstock  with  the  niglit- 
Ingales, 

.t  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales; 
oethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
ompleted    Faust    when    eighty  ^'ears 
were  past. 

•  *  • 

t'hat  then?  Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and 
say. 

he  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer 
day  7 

he  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are 
'      not  quite 

ut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light. 

•  *  • 

or  age  Is  opportunity  no  less 
han   youth  Itself,  though  in  another 
dress, 

nd  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
he  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible 
by  day. 

I  find  these  lines  collsoling  and  stimu- 
eting  to  those  of  us  -who  are,  as  Dr. 
olmes  expressed  It,  "within  range  ot 
le  rifle  pits."  QUINCT  KIL.BY. 

Brookline. 

The  quoted  lines  are  from  Longfel- 
,w's  "Moriturl  Salutamus,"  written  for 
le  60th  anniversary  of  the  class  of 
:25  at  Bowdoin  College.  It  is  said 
lat  Longfellow  was  at  first  unwillins 
'  write  a  poem  for  the  occasion,  but 
happened  to  see  the  picture  of  Ge- 
>mc  portraying-  gladiators  .^aluting  the 
Oman  emperor  iuid  the  Inspiration 
jne.  We  h«\'e  taken  the  liberty  of  i 
irrecting  a  few  slips  in  Mi-.  Kilby's 
emoirs.  With  Sophocles,  Simonides 
id  other.?,  Verdi  should  now  be  named. 
Is  "Otello"  was  produced  when  he 
IS  in  his  74t(h  year;  his  "Falstaff" 
hen_  he  was  tn  his  80th;  his  remarka- 
e  group  of  sacred  works  when  he  wa«; 
■Ed. 


(fSi 
lOlt 


^.nd  as  to  you,  Ufe,  I  reckon  you  are 

the  leavings  of  many  deaths: 
<o    dO'ubt    I    have    died    mysalf  ten 
thousand  times  before)." 


BLACK  AND  TANS 

ir  an  editorial  nrticlo  in  the  New 
ork  Evening  Post  is  to  be  believed,  the 
erman  police  dogs  have  "almost  en- 
rely  supplanted  the  aristocrats  of  the 
)g  -world."  The  writer,  reviewins^  the 
iccession,  of  favorites,  says:  "Back  in 
e  ei.ghtles  and  the  nioeties  the  ^hu-l; 
id  tan  rose  and  fell."  It  was  *irlier 
at  that,  dear  sir;  say,  rather.  In  the 
te  sixties  and  the  early  seventies.  The 
lack  and  tan  was  a  yelping,  wriggling 
comparatively  worthless,  sj-co"^ 
.intlc  to  the  last  degree,  yet  a  chil- 
cn's  pet.  The  aristocrat  In  tho.se 
!ars— at  least,  in  our  little  village— wa« 
.!f-!iifif>d  Newrniiii.Tlaivl.  The  buU- 
'  the  setter 
-  the  coac'-i 


lloiw  

•  Brlen  

Iji-wrcni-e  Pnttpii. . 
Ftnni'phrev  Drex(»I. 

Mrs.  DrexW  

I'.'li.ls,.  Divx-fel  

iTv  I'attm. 


 I'"r!tzi  .Sehctr 

 Kllzabctli  Itlnps 

. . .  -iU  xunrtrr  YaH"ylci' 

 .Staiile.v  Ferde 

.'Janiee  Marlowe 

 tJcorgla  Olnp 

 Ada  Jfiie  W^pks 

 Jjn-1;  Caewln 

Wiltiur  WetttliM->!-i.v  .  .  .'  Andren-  Toiuhpn 

GeraUr  Jlorxan  Carl  Hvoinipr 

f.,ast   night   George   M.    Cohan,  that 
wise    and    understanding   purveyor  of 
amusement,  brought  his  second  annual 
summer  show  to  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
With  "The  O'Brien  Girl"  he  seeks  to 
duplicate  the  success  that  "Mary"  en- 
joyed for  so  many  weeks  last  spring 
and  summer.    Wliether  he  will  do  so 
remains   for  the  Boston  theatre-going 
pul)lic  to  decide,  a  public,  which  in  past 
years  has  held  a  friendly  leaning  for 
Mr.    Cohan.     And   to    give   this  same 
public  ample  chance  to  do  him  justice, 
Ml.    Cohan  '  has    with    seeming  care 
.-ivoidcd  many  of  the  little  things,  which 
so  often   car.-  perhap.s  even  .sidetrack, 
the  late  spring  musical  comedies.  Too 
often   these  productions   are  markedly 
second'  class  in  quality  n.s  well  as  e.nst. 
The  manauer  apparent!'-  'vif:^i^^-  ve 
ture  a  little  on  a  epring  try-out.  It 
the  show,    thus   hanuicaijpou,  'p.ovw. 
anything"  the  summer  months  give  suf- 
ficient time  for  a  thorough  overhauling 
hefore   the   New  York   opening.  But 
Mr.    Cohan    is   of  another   mind.  He 
figures  a  thing  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well.     And   .'o   he  brings  "The 
O'Brien  Girl"  to  Boston  with  a  cast  that 
IS  one  of  the  -best,  a  sprightly  book, 
and  well  trained,  handsome  chorus. 

A  large  portion  of  the  show  is  copi- 
posed  of  dancing,  but  there  is  a  seem- 
ingly qnending  line  of  swift,  rapid  pat- 
ter on  timely  topics,  which  specialize 
for  the  greater  part  on  marriage,  divorce 
and  domestic  tangles.  And  it  is  rare  in- 
deed when  new  twists  and  su'btle  point- 
ings are  not  made.  in  between  the 
bursts  of  fun  and  humor  are  Inter- 
."•persed  v.-iried  expressions  of  loves 
young  dream  in  the  sentimental  fashion 
that  is  uniquely  Cohanesque. 

But  "The  O'Brien  Girl"  Is  primarily 
a   dancing   show,    which   Is   keyed  up 
about   three    notches    faster  than  the 
most  exhilarating  farce.    Speed  If  the 
watchword.    The  greater  part  of  the 
dancing  is  given   to  Ada  Mae  Weeks 
and  Andrew  Tombes.   Energy  ana  kkui 
they  supplied,  but  the  applause  they  won 
many   times    was    due   more    to  their 
genial   farceries.     In   song  and  dance 
|;  they    Introduced    novelties    that  were 
jl  amusing  and  varied.    Comedians  of  hi.gh 
h  rank,  they  made  the  most  of  every  op- 
i  portunity.    Even  the  cushions  and  orna- 
jj  menl-.s  were  forced  to  supply  their  share 
!■  of  humor 


j   lu-ii   iL  lii.ij         lerniod— ui  licary  i 
the  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn.  | 
I    The  ilhn  was  made  by  the  same  Gor-  ' 
man   producers  who   madft  ^'PHS.'lcn.' 
'('hero  has  b.  en  .son'e  talk  that  hot 
filmis  are  "propaganda."    It  was  dllfi 
enlt.  to  find  .nny  propaganda  in  "P.-s 
slon";  it  will  be  moro  difficult  .still  fori 
any  fair-niimlcd  per.son  to  find  propa- 
ganida  In  "Deception."    Surely  the  Ger- ' 
mans  can  tell  us  Uttle  that  wo  do  not  I 
know     already    from     English-written  I 
history  about  Henry  the  Vin  or  lii.s  i 
amours. 

Liberties  with  History  ' 

So.  leaving  "propaganda"  out  of  the  i 
question,  the  subject  of  the  film,  aa  a 
play,   may  be  taken  up.    Certain   lib-  | 
crties   have   been    taken   -with  IJatory, 
some  of  them  we  think  unnecessnrily. 
The  six  years  ot  Henr>-'s  affair  with  | 
Anne  have  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than   a  year,   but  that,  of  course,  is 
justif^fd;  ^no  film   could  stretch    over  I 
those  six  years  without  dragging:  In 
extraneous  matter. 


naMon  1  ^  Westminster  at  the  corr,-,^, 
one  f  exaggeration.  There  areSrf 
r  an  n  °  n'*,'"  <*'«t°''tions.  Takinii 
't    all    in    all,    however,    "  Deception'' rj" 

,  o^Sa^'i^o  ttti^r^'''  "'^-^  - 

'be^n'cHHe-'''".  "^^^'^  has 

rath-  '""'"^  because  it  presupposes  a 
The  s«r^°'"f,'*  "^O^-'eO^e  Of  hlstoi-y 
^ention^^  criticism  might  apply  to  "dI 
ception.      It  may  be  scouted,  however. 

teaeh  t>''I"^°^^  ^  ^'"^  P'a^  Is  not  to 
each  history;   rather  it  is  to  dramatize 

who  wm  '^'^''^..a'-e  probably  few  people 
who  will  see  "Deception"  who  will  not 
be  .nu'hciently  familiar  with  the  story 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry  VIH  to  en- 
Joy  the  picture. 

It  begins  with  Anne's  first  appear- 
ance at  the  court,  and  with  Henry^  S^It 
Kl.mpse  of  her,  continuing  throjgh  the 
ca.sting  off  of  Katherine;  Ajine's  mlr- 
nas-6  With  the  King;  the  bii-th  of  her 
cluld,  later  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land; and  ends  with  Anne's  trial  and 
lexecution,  and  Henry's  marriage  to  her 
successor,  Lady  Jane  Sevmour 


I'y   M  ifii' 
II  all  a-fl; 
.Slang  a  i' 
.itk-  '  Bi:ak';:  "A 
.an  of  the  Peace.  A 
ivi     .1.,  this  (as  'beck'^  is  (he  i,, 
est  cant  term  for  a  member  of  a  class 
of  men  who,  perhaps,  above  all  others 
have  been  the  resipientn  of  nii-.knames 
and  epithets,  and  these,  be  it  noted,  not 
.1 1  ways   of    a   complinnentary  nature.' 
'■'-•I;,  for  magistrate,  is  a  later,  suc- 
-     i^iry  isense. 

'i  iie  only  definition  of  "beak"  given  In 
.Matsell's  "Vocabulum;  or.  The  Rogue's 
L.  :deon"  fXew  York,  1859),  I3  a  magis- 
trate; a  judge. 

If  the  word  "beak"  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish literature  as  early  as  1573,  it  prob- 
ably was  used  In  the  London  streets 
when  Edward  VI  was  a  prince. 


King  True  to  Life 

The  story' is  worked  out  logically  and 
With  striking  dramatic  effect.  The  char- 
acterization of  the  King--the  part  is 
played  by  Emil  Jannlngs-is  "hluff  King 
?rn  i.h  ^  sensual,  stu,hborn 

uilT  -r^"^  """^^^'^  "a'-t^*-  of  the  situ: 
a  ion.  If  a  man  is  a  strong  villain,  he 
■It  least  commands  a  certain  respeet 
.Jannings  accomplishes  this  in  his  001- 
traj-al  of  the  King.  > 

Henny    Porten,    a    .splendid  actress 
plays  Anne  Boleyn.   She  is  very  appeS 
Nng  but  why  does  she  play  thT  p^  as 

4ter"%h.T  -^  "''■'''r'  <'^^ol 
=ather  that  impression  from  readine- 
history;  the  Anne  of  history  is  a  btautl 
ful,  ambitious,  and  in  many  wars  a 
lovaWe  woman,  but  she  Is  never^S'ore 
sinned  against  than  sinning."  Perhaw 
the  part  Is  played  in  thl.s  way  in  t^ 
film  to  gain  conventional  sympathy  for 

thf.  r'""^-    ""^'"^  succeed  in  I 

this  at  any  rate.  i 

Costumes  and  backgrounds  are  plctur 
esque  and  accurate.    The  photorraphy 


The  plot,  and  there  is  a  generous  one,  is  coherent  and  always  at^?s°tif''^^r^' 
onoerns  a  certain   Humphrey  Drexel,  Riesenfeld's  musical  program  i«  =  ^ 
-ho  in  an  ill-advic^rt   rr.^r^^„^  tlpct  achievement;  here  It  last  we  1 

^  ^^Jin^'tf         ^""^  appropriate  mu! 


who  in  an  ill-advised   moment  allows 

bis  two  wives,  divorced  and  present,  andi  preseniea  wi 

bis  stenogi-apher  to  congregate  in  the 'o.  •xcellently  played 
same    summer    resort.     A     scheming  . 
mother-in-law   tried    to   compel  Larry 
I'atten,  the -son  of  Drexel's  partner,  to 
marry  debutante  Eloise  Drexel,  and  In  n 


the  end  he  marries  the  girl  he  really 
loves— "the  O'Brien  girl"— who  is  none 
other  than  the  stenog-rapher. 

All  members  of  the  cast  are  experi- 
enced and  handle  their  parts  accord- 
ingly. Indeed  their  names  are,  one  and 
ail,  long  known  upon  the  lighter  stage, 
i^lizabeth  Hines,  who  plays  the  title 
lole,  IS  an  attractive  young  heroine. 
Who  can  dance  and  sing,  and  whose 
snrule  is  her  fortune. 

The  present  production  is  staged  well 
above  the  ordinary.  Many  are  the 
tricks  which  have  been  refurbished  by  , 
litUe  touches,  such  as  the  much  used 
portrait  of  "the  O'Brien  girl."  Last' 
nignt  there  were  some  hitches,  some 
creaks  and  groans.  But  that  is  only 
t.atural,  for  the  production  is  still  in 
the  making.  As  revision  succeeds  re- 
vision It  will  constantly  become  smooth- 
er, better  co-ordinated.  As  acted, 
staged,  and  played  last  night  "The 
O  Bnen  Girl"  bids  fair  to  become  a 
worthy  sister  to  "Mary."  Likewise  will 
•Learn  to  Smile"  rank  beside  "Love 
i\est."  This  show  will  be  a  success  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  agree.s 
with  Mr.  Cohan's  well  known  idea-  • 
"You  know  my  philosopliy.  Specialize.' 
in  smile.s." 


nugo  j.\,ic3(--iiiv»vi,    I 

of  the  Rialto  and  the  Rivoh  ;n  ISew  ; 
York,  motion  picture  theatres  where  i 
cne  is  nearly  always  sure  of  finding  ; 
unusual  entertainment,  opened  his 
Boston  season  at  the  Colonial  The- 1 
latre  last  night  with  the  presenta- . 
lion  of  "Deception."  a  film  which  I 


LMi,-  ;u   -Til-   ITJUC-  Uil'l 

tile    Pa;.;.,' ,-,  ■    no-.v    iilaying   in  Hot-ton, 
.speaks  of  "the  beaks"  purstiing  the  bru- 
tal fatherof  Tom.  A  correspondcntthinks 
that  this  i.s  an  anachronism.  I-ot  us 
fays  the  blind  man. 

Edward   \'l   mounted   the   throne  i' 
1547."    The   earliest  appearance   of  luo 
woi-A  in  Einglish  literature,  according  to 
Itlie  Oxford  Dictionarj-,  is  dated  1573.  The 
jword  is  found  connected  with  "barman." 
ineaning  the  "stocks"  in  Harman's  "Ca- 
veat" of  that  year,  in  the  vocabulary 
o£  "DeddlA-'s  Freneh";   "The  Harnian 
^beck.    the    couiistable."    Xo   doubt,  the 
ord  "beak"  was  in  colloquial  u.^e  ')e- 
fore  that.    But  "beak"  came  to  mean  a 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace.  Dick- 
ens, "Oliver  Twist":  "Why,  a  beak's  a 
niadgst'rate;  and  -when  you  walk  by  a 
beak's  order,  it's     .  .  .  always  agoing 
up,  and  nivir  acoming  down  agin."  T'ne 
word  occurs  frequently  in  Thackeray'.s 
■  Ballads  of  Policeman  X": 
'  An  ig-strawnar.y  tail  I  vili  tell  you  t;u.s 
veek— 

I  stood  in  the  Court  of  A'Beckett  tlit 
Beak." 

See  also  Thackeray's  "Jacob  Homni- 
uin's  Hoss,"  one  of  these  ballads: 
"The  Jud.ge  of  this  year  Court 

Is  a  raellitary  feeak. 
He  knows  no  more  of  Lor 

Than  piapa  he  does  cf  Grte'.;. 
And  pro  Rides  hisself  a  deputy 
Because  he  cannot  spcal;.  ' 
That  "beak"   originally  meant  "con- 
stable" is  indisputable.  Even  in  1810  this 
-;■  meaning  was  retained,  as  is  sho-n'n  in 
'(Thackeray's   grim  story,  "Catherine": 
't;ur.  Mr.";.  Polly     .   .  .   restored  peace 
Iby  oxjclaiming-  'Hush,  hush!  the  Beaks. 
Ihe  Beaks!'   Upon  which,  wi**'''^  com- 
,  the  who!>-^^         :,ado  a 
M 


.■iion  insiint 


CHESS   AND  THE  MASTER 

Mr.  Capablanca  Is  in  appearance 
"utterly  unlike  the  popular  conception 
of  a  chess  player."  His  attire,  we  read, 
is  not  careless;  hie  shoulders  are  not 
rounded,  "the  heard,  the  epectacles,  the 
furrowed  brow  — all  these  are  absent. 
Furthermore,  he  is  good  -  looking, 
.^mooth-shaven.  of  medium  height,  with 
well-proportioned  body  of  patrician 
mould,  the  head  and  brow  being  of  par- 
ticularly fine  cast.  He  dresses  -with 
care,  ha.s  excellent  manners  and  con- 
verses in  fluent  English."  \ 

In  other  words,  he  might  be  taken  for  '■ 
a  prosperous  broker  or  a  poet  whose 
verses  are  accepted  by  leading  maga-  \ 
zines.  '  1 

hat  says  old  Itobert  Burton  about  \ 
chess?  "It  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  | 
some  men's  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  ' 
all  but  as  bad  a.s  study;  besides  it  is  a  i 
testy,  choleric  game,  and  very  offensive  I 
to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.   ...   A  I 
!;pnrt  fit  for  idle  t'entlowomen.  soidiers 
in   garrison,   and   courtiers   that  have 
nought  but  love  matters  to  husy  them- 
silves   about,   but  not   altogether  so 
convenient   for  such  as  are  students. 
The  like  I  may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer's 
philosophy  game."   Now,  who  was  this 
presumably  gallant  Colonel  .and  v/hat 
was  his  little  gan:e? 

AVe  heard  Mr.  Capablanca  referred  to 
a  few  days  ago  by  an  enthusiastic  play- 
er of  chfeSB,  who  bored  us  by  talk  about 
f;ambits  and  .stale  mates,  as  Mr.  Casa- 
blanca. 


THERE'S  DEATH  IN  THE  POT  I 

Five  o'clock  tea-drinking  In  clubs  is  ' 
having  its  effect  on  formerly  placid  and 
amiable  members.  Their  hands  are 
shaking;  they  have  little  appetite  for 
dinner;  thej-  are  Inclined  to  be  Irritable 
and  captious  In  discussing  topics  of  the 
da:\'  and  settling  tha  affairs  of  this  now  j 
sorry  world.  I 

Fanny  Kemble  wrote  that  her  Intro-  | 
Suction  to  afternoon  tea  toolf  place  dur-  | 
ing  a  visit  to  Belvoir  in  March,  1842.  "I 
received  on  several   occasions  private 
:ind  rather  mj'aterlous  Invitations  to  the 
;  niphess  of  Bedford's  room,  and  found  1 
1  er  with  a  'snna.ll  and  select,"  circle  of  I 
female  guests  of  the  caMle,  busily  om-  I 
ployed  In   brewing   and   drinking  tea,  1 
With  her  grace's  own  private  teakettle. 
1  do  not  bellevo  that  now  universaii- 
honored    and    obser^'ed  institution 
'five  o'clock  lea'  dates  farther  bad 
the  annals  of  English  civilization  t 
this  very  private,  and,  I  think,  raf 
shamefaced  p'-actlce  of  it." 


SOUTH  CAROLINIAN  RHETORIC 

(IlVom  tbe  AiMlprson  Dally  Trlbim*.) 
Practlcall.v  every  dollar  this  paper 
ha-s  is  tied  up  in  the  Farmers  and 
^lerclianrs  Bank.  Wo  ai-e  not  alarmed 
over  tho  "jituatlon.  .  .  .  Our  ad- 
vice, therefore,  is  to  sit  steady  In 
the  boat,  head  tip  and  tail  over  the 
dash-board,  with  a  hard  and  steady 
pull  for  the  shore. 


THE  SONG-BIRD  MODJESKA 

(Prom  tho  L<vs  .\.TiseI»3  Hxamlner.i 
"Nearly   everybody  has   heard  d 
Madame  Modjeska.    There  ^re  but 
few  people  who  have  not  heard  her 
sing.    But  aside  from  her  fame  r 
the  'Californi.a   So'ngblrd'   there  ;i 
very  few  people,  particularly  moto: 
Ists,  who  have  visited  her  -wonderful 
home  which  Is  Idfcated  in  a  secluded 
spot  In  Rlversid,e  County." 
Tes.    wo    remember    hearing  Mme. 
Modjeska,  Edwin  Booth  and  the  great 
Salvlnl  In  "Tl  Trovatore."  Booth'sToiC"; 
unfortunately  cracked  on  the  high  C  ii 
"Dl  qufaUa  pira, '   for  against  the  advlci 
of  the  conductf>r,  La-wrence  Barrett,  he 
would  not  transpose  tho  air  to  a  lowei 
key.     Salvini    was    a    superbly  blood 
thirsty  Count  dl  Luna.   Modjeska's  act 
Ing  and  singing  In  the  last  scene  were 
probablvii  ne^er  surpassed. — Ed. 


"FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNY- 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I    think    the    original,  unexpur 
song,  "Prankie  and  Johnny, 
lar  In  so-called  "parlor-houses" 
long  before  Pratt  and  Tlerny' 
In  San  Fr.-ineisro  Interprete 


,„    .M'.nor'.-    masterpiece  • 
,er  classics  of  >hc  sort  had  a  similar 

••v!"f;ot  a  Jfl'l  1"  BaUlroore. 
,  UKS^ls  carpet  on  tho  floor. 

cAr  ri.i.  rlKht  by  the  door."  etc. , 
he  Old  Pl.iclt  Bull  Came  a-Tear-  i 
,,wn  the  Mountain."  all  favorites 
i„  ihn  cowboy*  of  the  elKhtlos. 
Bosto,?.       .  ANSINO  R.  UOniNSON  ; 
•Ta-ra-ni  Boom-.J.-Hy :"   uiuloubtedly , 
,d  H.  low  origin.  Who  was  the  author 
•"■•One-Eycd   nilcy"?     Tradition    ha - 
that   It   U  an  old   ISnnl'sh  convict 

,"3  anyone  Know  the  original  Ram- 
ine   lUUo  of   Povoiiy"?    Tho  v.-rslon, 
:  "e\,  ,"ular  in  coll-KeH-at  Yale  durin^cl 
.rHW-nllflS-l"   Broatly   .hastened  in 
„.li  lt  and  In  vereal  cxpro&ilon.-L;d. 


r  ThrWor  of  Noeux  les  Mines,  bellev- 
ling  that  music  Is  ruining  his  feJlow- 
cttlzens.  has  forbidden  tlie  use  In  all 
public  buildings  of  pianos,  phonographs 
or  any  other  musical  Instrument.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  reading  at  this  late 
day  the  bitter  book.  "Centre  la  Musique. 
by  Victor  La  Prade,  and  given  undue 
weight  to  it  because  the  author  was  aji 
academician.   As  a  corrective  he  should 
have  read  Carboy  d'AureviUy's  ferocious 
attack  on  La  Prade.  Or  the  mayor  has 
been  reading  and  misunderstanding  re- 
.narks  about  music  and  lU  effects  on 
citizens  by  t'he  Justly  celebrated  Plato. 
Being  reasonably  fond  of  music,  or  at 
least  not  afraid  of  it.  we  urge  the  mayor 
to    read    and    ponder    an    essay  oj 
Plutarch's— Question  V  in  the  "Sympo- 
'   siacs  "  which  is  entitled  "that  we  ought 
r    carefully    to   preserve    ourselves  from 

  S  pleasures  arlslnp  from  bad  music;  and 

n^m^ATRF-"Dreaml  how  it  may  be  done."    FlutAich  did  not 
MAJESTIC  THEATRh       Uream    ^^^^         prohibition  of  music. 
Street,"  a  photodramaUc  comedy,  sug-  |     ..^^^         ^^^^  delights  in  mimics  and 
e.t.«ted  bv  characters  of  Thomas  Burke;  |  tufltoons.  loose  odes,  or  debauched  songs 
Srio  by  Roy  Sinclair.    Produced  by  j  „e  can  bring  to  Eurlpedes.  Pindar,  and 


'DREAM  STREET' 


D.  W. 
Boston 


J  >U,V     ifc^^J    ......   [ 

Griffith.    First  presentation  In  j 


Boston.  The  cast:  j 
G.TTwy  I'  "r   J   persiison  I 


iVe-'  McKiiUileu  .■  •  ■5?'''*'.pMn,*k  1  and  dancing,  and 

..adea  Ch«le«  Euimr.'*  >  ?.M  \  with  noise,  and  ma 


Menander.  that  he  might  wash  (as 
Plato  phrases  It)  his  salt  hearing  with 
fresh  reason.  ...  We  In  those  pos- 
sessions, amid  aJI  the  madness  of  music 
toss  our  hands 


 E<Umnl  I'l  ll  , 

■   .Porter  StrniiB 

Tn-  I  Cbud.I^r.^.  Tyrone  row. r  ' 

xi.,  .J^rrtrfc::;::::M:?^rVan..; 

The  foreword  on  the  P'"'7a"?^'''^^^i^f 
-We  are  responsihlc  for  the  idea.s  of 
•Dream  Street'  to  two  stories.  -Glna  of 
the  Chinatown'  and  "The  Slsn  __of  the 
Lamp.'  by  Mr.  Thomas  i3urks.  Ro> 
Sinclair,  author  of  the  scenano.  has 
built  •■Dream  Street"  about  t'.'e  char- 
acters 111  these  two  stories. 

The  name  of  D.  W.  Griffith  long  since 
haa  come  to  stand  for  that  whicli  Oie 
rank  and  file  of  moUon  pictures  woe- 
fully lack — poetry,  consistency  and  a 
beautiful  simplicity.  All  these  seem  to 
us  to  have  culminated  In  this,  his  latest 
production.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  being 
f  ilsome  in  writing  of  it.  It  Is  the  sort 
thing  for  whch  believers  in  tJie  mo- 
,n  picture  have  long  waited  :  a  s"-  | 
promoly    beautiful    and    moving    film  ; 

The  -story.  In  brief,  tells  cf  the  love  erf  ■ 
two  brothers  for  Gypsy  Fair,  a  dancer, 
the  original  of  whom  is  "Gina  of  the 
Chinatown"  in  "Limehouse  Nixhts.  The 
older  brother.  "Spike"  McFadden.  is  a 
Londonized  "cave  man."  The  y;x>unger, 
Blllle  is  a  delicate,  poetic  boy.  Each  in 
his  separate  way  makes  love  to  Gyps.y, 
T)ut  she  at  last  confesses  that  it  isi 
"Spike"  she  loves. 

That  very  day,  Billie,  discovering  a 
thief  rifling  his  small  savings,  shoots 
and  kills  the  thief,  and  "Spike"  takes 
the  crime  on  his  own  shouldei-s.  (ivv^y 
tries  to  help  him  to  escape,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  of  the  most  telling  mci- 
dents  m  the  story  of    "Gina  J'^e 

■hinatown"  Is  employed.  A  neighbor- 
ly Chinaman  givt-s  the  signal  to  the 
.lice,    by    tipping    the    shade    of  a 

,mp,  which  leads  to  Spike's  arrest.  He 

..  lleves  that  Gypsy  has  betrayed  him 


with  noise,  and  madly  shout,'  remember 
Ing  those  venerable  and  sacred  writings 
and  comparing  with  them  .  .  .  those 
vain  empty  compositions,  shall  not  be 
altogether  cheated  by  them,  or  permit 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  sidelong, 
as  by  a  smooth  and  undlaturbod 
stream." 

So  this  mayor  If  he  hears  a  phono- 
graph or  the  town  band,  or  some  one 
thumping  a  piano  In  a  moving  picture 
theatre,  need  not  aply  the  ear-caps  of 
Xenocrates,  but  remember  the  trage- 
dies of  Con»ellle  and  Racine,  or  "The 
Misanthrope"  of  Moliere. 

THE  REVISED  VERSION 

(A    Contemporary's    plunge    Into    the  New 
Testament,  apropos  of  "Tbe  Four  Horsemen.'  ) 
.     "The   Four  Horsemen  are  Conquest. 

War.  Famine  and  Death.    It  was  .John 
-  the  Baptist  who  first  made  the  prophecy 
of  the  Four -Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 


■  I,  with  gnmd  tounia- 

'  ing   champions.  Mr. 

Vj,  .  .  i.,i,-..n  tells  us  that  summer 
"ottagers  at  Clamport  play  assiduously, 
even  wh.n  It  rains,  and  the  wha.;klng 
of  the  wooden  balls  often  distracts  him 
from  the  invesUgaUon  of  sociological 
''  problems. 

,N  BROTHERLY  LOVE  j 
\s  the  World  Wags:  ; 
'  The  day  when,  as  you  so  well  ray. 
■nerve  specialists  stood  behind  a  barl 
■ind  were  dressed  In  tran-iuiUzind 
v.;t^-<  ha«  not  yet  quite  vanished  from 
Tne  city  arie'asL^  Philadelphia  still 
vaunts  her  eminence  a«  a  centre  of| 
vaunts   ne  federal  agents 

l^ng  ago  give'up  trying  to  prevent  the 
sa"e  of  drinks  here,  and  the  new  state 
enforcement  law  has  been  greeted  with 
howls  of  rage  by  the  anti-saloonlets  1 
Phnadelphla  still  lifts  her  head  above 
fv,„  ^«Brt  as  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty 
land       ^n^P-SlN  MOORE  MoKEAN. 

Philadelphia. 
\  AN  UNPARDONABLE  OMISSION 
The  list  of  Mr.  William  McFee's  "Sea 
Library  '  was  recently  printed  in  Mr. 
Christopher  Morley;s  ^f^htfu'  column 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  This 
list  did  not  include  the  sea-story  of 
all  sea-stories:  Herman  Melville  s 
••Moby  Dick."  We  were  surprised  to 
find  Mehrllle's  "White  Jacket"  also  ig- 
nored. By  the  way.  a  reprint  of  Moby 
Dick"  has  recently  been  published.  It 
contains  the  table  of  contents  which 
was  omitted  In  the  reprint  of.  say  20 
years  ago.  The  last  time  we  priced 
the  original  edition  the  bookseller  cold- 
ly said,  "Five  dollars."  We  have  met 
very  few  who  are  familiar  with  Mel- 
ville's strange  novel,  "Pierre,  or  the 
Ambiguities,"  and  that  wUdly  extrava- 
gant book  "The  Confidence  Man." 


montn,  In  which  Mr.  HacK 
in   l^ni^Ush   With  French 
iournallst    exclaims:    "Can    'jue    1  . 
farther  the  entente  cordiale!  Pauvres 
spectateurs!"   Yet  many  remembW  Sal- 
vlni  playing  the  Moor  with  Edwin  Booth 
as   lago     We  never  saw  Booth  play 
with  greater  grace  and  force  than  when 
,n  Beriin  he  appeared  as  Hamlet,  speak- 
ing English,  with  a  German  company 
■Thla  was  at  the  Hesldenz  Theatre  on 
Jan.  11.  1883. 


A  CHOLERIC  GAME 

Miss  Agatha  Spoohen  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Herald  commending  its  sug- 
gestion that  there  might  be  need  of  a 
state  croquet  commission.  Miss  Spoohen 
quoted  Mr.  Walter  Camp  as  saying 
that  when  croquet  was  played  in  every 
city  and  village,  there  was  cheating, 
there  were  bitter  quarrels.  "Even  the 
most  straltlaced  and  precise  of  our 
forebears  seemed  not  to  be  albove  a 
gentle  moving  of  the  ball  with  the  foot 
when  no  one  was  looking,  and  many  a 
Uawn  saw  the  beginnings  of  quafrels 
that  sundered  relatives  and  even  dis- 
rupted church  entertainments." 

Miss  Spoohen  then  gave  her  testimony: 
"One  day  In  the  eariy  'TOs  my  Uncle 
Jabez,  who  was  engaged  to  a  very 
beautiful  young  woman,  saw  her  delib- 
erately bend  a  wicket  so  as  to  make  a 


NOT   THE   SAME,    NOT   THE  SAME 

j^s  the  AVorld  Wags: 

T  noticed  In  a  Boston  morning  news- 
paper of  April  30th  (not  The  Boston 
Herald)  a  picture  of  a  minature  model 
of  the  new  schooner  challenger  May- 
flower, which  is  said  to  con-espond  in 
all  general  details  to  the  'newly 
launched  schooner."  It  resembles  it 
about  as  nearly  as  chalk  does  cheese. 
The  model  is  said  to  be  complete  even 
in  small  details,  such  as  "handrails" 
and  '  lifeboats."  Handrails  are  certainly 
a  new  departure  in  the  eyes  of  Glouces- 
ter fishermen,  and  the  Salisbury  dories 
nested  on  the  deck  are  not  exactly  what 
one  would  call  "lifeboats." 
1  Ifc  0»  F. 


..lleves  that  "^y^^^ ^'^•'^  ^''X  '  -^^^^^^  He  never 

re  comes  to  trial,  but  at  the  last  nio-    ^^o   f 'fflcuu  10         ^  yo  ^^^^^^ 
ent  Billie  i-ushes  Into  the  court  room  ,  smiled,  except 
,id   confesses.     And    from    that    mo-,  ,  again. 


In  1876  my  little  nephew  Azartas  was 
transferred  to  the  society  of  the  angels 
1  through  tho  eating  of  the  paint  from  a 
new  mallet.   He  would  be  48  years  old 
!by  now  had  it  not  been  for  croquet 
and  undoubtedly  tall  and  handsome, 
'i    "Better   far   for  this   sweet  country 
that  we  should   have  bear  baiting  or 
purring  matches  than  a  revival,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  croquet.  Only  those  into 
whose  lives  It  has  brought  sori*w  can 
know  Us  wickcdneig." 

FROM  IRELAND  TO  AMERICA 
The  first  treatise  on  croquet  that  came, 
to  our  little  village  was  by  Mayne  Reld. 
uisito   in    their   deli.  aoy    and    poetry.  |^  .j.^^  jj^q^  was  first  published  in  London 


'ent  the  happy  ending,  which  flnishesi 
he  story,  is  assured.  Soine  may 
ritlcize  this  h:ippy  ending,  but  in  doin^'l 

0  they  should  remember  that  the 
\i'nerican  public  still  clamors  that  U 
shall  go  home  with  the  la^'ers  living 
happily  ever  after,  and  Mr.  Griffith  has 
•'iven  them  what  they  want. 
"  But  apait  from  the  story.  "Dream 
.Street"  Is  tho  first  motion  picture  wc 
;,.Lve  ever  seen  which  <Teates,  as  does 

reat  niu.sic.  poetry  and  picture*,  emo- 
ional  beauty.  It  la  eloquent  with  senti- 
ment vet  it  never  slops  over  into  senti- 

1  lentalitv.  The  love  scenes  between  h 
\Iis.s  Dempster  and  Mr  Graves  arc  ex 


tly  that  Frieda 


Hempel,  the  singer,  sent  from  thla  coun-  j 
try  to  Germany  tho  sum  of  mOOO  marks  j' 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  Tho  news- j 
papers  of  Germany  do  not  therefore 
break  out  In  a  chorus  of  tumultuous  | 
praise.  They  say  that  tho  eum.  re- 
spectable as  It  seems,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  represents  only  her  fee 
for  an  operatic  performance;  that,  a 
Saxon  by  birth,  she  denied  her  country 
In  the  United  States,  that  this  "Judas 
penny"  will  not  open  to  her  the  door  ol 
Oerraany,  which  should  be  closed  on  her 
forever.  My,  .  my!  Nevertheless,  Miss 
1  Hempel.  like  Miss  Tottle  Coughdrop  in 
the  music-hall  story,  will  oblige.  In  spite 
j  of  these  cat-calls  and  hootlngs  from  the 
;  German  gallery. 


AN  INFANT  PHENOMENON 

\  the  W'orld  Wags: 
(1  Apropos  of  the  the  Schenectady  prod- 
'  Igyiyour  cltaUons  of  similar  cases  were, 
indeed,  timely  and  interesting.  But  how 
S  romes  It  that  you  should  have  <wnltted 
:,o  remind  us  of  that  famous  child  of 
;  Rabelais,  who  was  bom.  not  full  armed 
'  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  but  nierely  ft^rn 
I  the  head  of  a  mother  who  had  eatwi 
,1  over  heartily  of  tripe?  He  not  o n  y  d Is- 
T  coursed  entertainingly  at  birth,  but  alao 
called  loudly  for  beer.  ,  , 

Boston.  SIDNEY  WILIJAMS. 

It  is  true  tJi,at  Gargantua  came  into 
the  world  out  of  the  'eft  ear  of  Ms 
mother.  Gargamelle;  but  did  he  talk  at 
length?  No;  but  to  the  point  ^""te 
from  the  wonderful  translation  by  Sir 
Thomaa  Urquhait:  "As  f^oon  as  he  was 
bom.  he  cried  not  as  other  ba^bes  tise 
to  do,  miez,  miez,  mlez,  mlez.  but  with 
a  high,  sturdy,  and  big  voice  shouted 
about  Some  drink,  some  drink,  some 
drink,' a«  InvltlnE  the  world  to  drink 
with  hUn.  ...  I  doubt  me.  that  you 
do  not  thoroug^ily  believe  the  «^uth  of 
this  stmnge  nativity.  Though  you  be- 
lieve it  not,  I  care  not  much,  but  an 
honest  man.  and  of  good  J'^^'S'"!"*',^: 
lievetli  still  what  is  told  him,  and  that 
u  hich  he  finds  written.  .  .  .  In  the 
nu'ii  while,  to  quiet  the  child  they  give 
uim  to  drink  a  tlrelarigx>t,  that  Is.  till 
1,1s  throat  was  like  to  crack  wRh  It. 
Nothing  i^  said  about  beer.  There  Is 
mention  of  his  "too  much  q"^f£l"S  ° 
the  Septembral  Juice"  at  his  birth.  Tht 
heroes  of  Rabelais  drank  wine,  not  *>e6r. 
The  word  "tirelarigot"  has  excited  dls- 
^  cu?sion  Extraordinary  derivations  have 
been  invented,  as  may  be  seen  by  read- 
rnfthe  exhaustve  article.  "Boire  a  tire- 
lirigot"  in  that  huge  reservoir  of  cu 
,  ious  learning,  "Paremlologie  Mus.cale, 
by  GeoTgos  Kastner.  Some  make  bo  < 
to  sav  that  the  phrase  originated  wiU 
•  tho  soldiers  of  Clovis  after  victor 
over  Alaric  II.  The  French  in  celebr^ 
tion  drank  lustily  and  shouted:  Je  b 
U  re  Alaric  Goth"  ("I  drink  to  thee 
King  Alaric  of  the  Goths").  There  .^^ 
other  fantastical  derivations;  as  that  1 
?ho  13th  century  Eudes  R'-saud  arch 
bishop  ot  Rouen,  gave  a  big  ^ell  to  th 
'  cathedral:  this  bell  was  named  after  th 
giver.  The  bell-ringers  were^  therefor 
;  ithe  more  exhausted 
harder*. 
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there  was  a  New  York  edition 


With  the  exception  of  Miss  Glsh's  and  ,^  is63- 

.Mr.    Barthelmess's    acting  Q  R„ton  edition  In  186G,  about 

l>own  East,"  we  have  seen  nothing  nn  ^,  In  18G5  .  a  Boston  eaiiiu" 


the  screen,  and  but  little  on  the  spoken 
--tage,  that  can  approximate  the  work  Tl 
.1  Miss  Dempster,  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  f- 
Mack    In   this   picture.     Few  sub-titles 
are    neeessary;    their    three  eloquent 
■  i.iiiig   faces   tell   the  .=torj-.     And  the 
supporting  members  of  Uie  east  are  nni- 
lomily   excellent.     "La    Boheme"  ha.-^ 
.ilways  seemed  to  us  the  embodient  on 
tho  stage   of  youth   and   romance ;  il 
has  a  rival  now  in  "Dream  Street." 
The  photography  is  near  to  perfect  in 

I  composition,     in     telling     lights  and 
I  sh  uli  s.  and  in  the  power  of  suggestion, 
i  upurtunt  in  a  truly  artistic  picture. 

"close-ups"  of  Miss  Dempster  are 
lovt'ly  as  a  Greuz-.j  painting.  The 
I  accompanying  music  is  appropriate  and 
never  tOi>  evident. 

'  Mr.  Griffith,  at  the  close  of  the  even- ^ 
ling,  made  a  little  speech.  He  Intro- j 
liiiced  to  the  audience  Mr.  Graves  andj 
^Mr.  Mack.  A  large  audience  was  inter-, 
sted  and  greatly  enthusiastic.  ; 


the  time  we  first  saw  a  croquet 
Some  of  the  boys,  disdaining  the  nriall^  _ 
rn  sale,  had  them  made  of  fancy  but 
heavy  woods.  The  first  stakes  were 
tall  thick,  with  gorgeously  colored  rings 
to  match  the  balls.  The  game  encour- 
L°ed  flirtation  annong  the  older  players^ 
^•:rung  women  were  coquettisl,  in  putung 
'  a  foot  on  a  ball,  and  saw  to  it  that 
thiA-  were  handsomely  sliod. 

Was  croquet  a  development  of  the 
Dutch  game.  Closh,  or  did  it  pass  from 
Brittanv  Into  Ireland?  It  certainly  was 
plaved  in  Ireland  before  it  was  popular 
fn  England.  It  has  been  stated  that  it 
was  pfayed  near  Dublin  under  this  name 
in  1S31-5.  The  game  snd  name^  were 
Introduced  into  England  in  I80..  in 
1858  a  writer  in  Field  said  Croquet 
came  into  Uie  north  of  Ireland  some  12 
years  before  from  a  French  convent 
Trollopes  Mr.  Crosble  played  cro-.uet 
In  lSfi2  In  1S77  an  ivcry-lumer  of  l^on- 
don  on©  Dickson,  remembered  having 
made  a  set  of  croquet  implements  for 
Ireland  40  years  before 

The  gajne  went  out  ot  fashion  In  tnis 
country  when  lawn  tennis  became  tlie 
ra-'e  'The  men  Uiat  persisted  in  croquet 
were  suspected  of  being  passionately 
addicted  tq  soda  lemonade.    There  was 


1  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

j    Arthur  P.  Schmidt  lived  to  see  great 
ohiinges  here  In  the  business  of  pub- 
1  lUhlng  music.    He  was  largely  instru- 
mental In  effecting  these  changes.  Be- 
ginning modestly,  by  his  fair  dealing 
nnd  foruslght  he  established  a  house 
that  has  an   International  reputation.  I 
(."uutlous  In  some  respects,  he  had  faith  I 
1(1  the  American  composer,  when  some  J 
other  publishers  were  unwilling  to  run  ij 
,  tlie  risk  of  pecuniary  loss.    Mr.  Schmidt  1 
\  did  not  consider  this  loss  as  of  the  first  5 
I  importance;  he  was  willing  to  publLsh  j 
omposltlons  of  long  breath  for  which  he 
■  ew  there  would  be  no  adequate  re- 
in.   He  lived  to  reap  the  reward  for 
Ills  courage.  He  took  a  pride  in  his  cat- 
1  alogue.    He  admitted  to  It  the  nameF 
of  foreign  composers,  at  the  time  com- 
paratlvely  or  wholly  unknown,  who  now 
have  widespread  and  honorable  reputa- ! 
tlon.    While  he  was  diligent  In  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  Interested  in  art,  literature 
and  world  affairs.    A  German  by  birth, 
he  was  a  German  of  the  old  school^b- 
horring  Prussian  militarism  and  Pri! 
slan  arrogance.     In  the  great  war 
was  wholly  American  in  feeling  and 
speech.    A 'man  of  strong  convicti-  - 
,  and  decided  opinions,  he  was  at  tlni. 
I  aggressive  in  the  expression  of  them,  so 
!  that  those  who  did  not  know  him  well 
'  took  a  wrong  view  of  his  character;  for  | 
at  heart  he  was  sympathetic  and  gen-  , 
erous.    His  purse  was  open  to  any  ap-  j 
peal  for  the  unfortunate  deserving.   His  [ 
advice  was  ready  and  helpful.    To  many  - 
he  was  a  loyal  friend.  ' 

SHAKESPEARE     IN    TWO  LAN 
QUAGES 

Some  of  the  Parisian  newspapers  j 
make  merry  over  the  performances  ofl 
"Othello"  and  "Maribeth"  In  Paris  n' 


I  A  HAPPY  ENDING 

1    Sir  Thomas  Urquhart!  There's  a  ms 
iwe  should  have  known;  not  only  -b^ 
cause  he  was  a  translator  approachd 
'  only  by  Sir  T'nomas  North.  Philemd 
1  Holland  and  John  FJorio;  not  only  b 
cause  he  wrote  that  he  wi^  4^/"*,ro 
143d     by    succession    the    li>3d.  tro 
v;  Adam."    In  hi.,  treatise.  "Logopande 
teison."  he  described  a  universal  la 
,  PTiaee   with  four  numbers  an^  se 
^iThe  wrote  the  life  of  ^J^f'^::, 
Crlchton  with  passionate  eloquence.  1 
™ted  superb  phrases  ,as  ''prisUna 
lob(#«/s."    "blinUard    mlnds._  "seer 
/   angiports  and  dark  posterns. 
'       And  his  death!    The  n?°«t 

count  of  it  We  know  is  m  J^"^'®!  * 
,    hrosianae."     Grave  ^''''^"P'^t^^'S^rm  ■ 

cnte  that  he  died   from  Immodera 
4   aughter  a^  the  restoration       his  m^  ^ 
tt  r  Charles  H ;  but  listen  to  Chnirtopt 

'^^^^  dear  old  worthy  royalist  w 
i  domesticated  Panurge  ^J^^'^^J^' 
Shearing  of  rasc.-il  Monks  message 
i  Breda  as  he  was  sitting  oyer  a  bla 
1  niuttok-chop  and  a  °%^v 
%  Madeira  in  a  dining  I'-^,'"'"':  ^^^f't 
;  feet  odd   inches   beneath  the  'evf' 

>  Fritditch-ordered  in  a  whole  'bo^ 
the   best   port   the  J-eggarly  P 

could  afford-tossed  It  off  in  an  ecrt 

>  of  two  rummers,  and  died  on  the  S! 
V  of  sTeer  joy;  a  touchjn  termlnatf 
vl  of  a  queeriy  mixed  life. 
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ENGLISH    AS  SHE  IS 

K  music  publi:-her  in  New  York 
received   the   following  letter  fron* 
'i'  firm  in  Leipsic: 
■•Gentleman: 
-We  beg  to  request  You  kindly,  « 
,      that  many  of  our  works  ma« 
of  the  favourable  conjunctur^n 
meaning,    now  arisea 


mall. 


our 


:  Ch.— 


'of  this  works.        ^.'^rvu  a 
-On  wish,  we  send  \  W  a 
mission  sending  for  a  tnal.  lor  10 
;  and  we  hope,  that  You  will  take 
with  this  and  revise  It  cxacl 
v/hich  we  RWait  »<>"r 
'  »naw»r." 


esue 

•w 


Nil 

b  I 

>ill 


ij  on  Modem  Draraatiats"'  by 

\  ii.uu  J. yon  Phelps,  The  MacmUlan 
■  <  npany.  Now  York, 
ij,    r.  Phelps  of  Yale  TJnlveralty.  con- 
i-ii  ira  Borrle,  8haw.  OaJsworthy.  Fitch, 
•'i:  Bterllnck    and    Ro«tand;  considers 
m  and  welgrhs  the  vaUie  of  their 
]  ys  to  his  own  huge  enjosnnent.  His 
I'  k  Is  readable.  Opened  at  random.  It 
|l  [>s    immediate   entertainment.  This 
"^1   fcssor  of  English  literature  has  de- 
•^j   ;d.  agrgric-sslvo  opinions;  they  aro  of- 
"l     surprising  to  old  theatre-goers  and 
itudents  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Phelps  Is 
k-sure  of  almost  everything.  Vnfor- 
ib'  ately  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
Tot  always  extensive;  thus  he  says 
go  239),  that  so  far  as  he  knows  tlie 
y  play  of  Shaw  that  haa  appeared  on 
French  stage  is  "Candida."  "You 
/er  Can  Tell,"  was  played  at  the 
■atre  des  Arts,  Pai-is,  in  January,  1913. 
-ms  and  the  Man."  has  been  played 
the  Comedle  Montaigne,  Paris,  since 
publication  of  Mr.  Phelp's  book;  but 
rs.  Warren's  Profession,"  was  pro- 
ed  at  the  Theatre  dea  Arts  In  Paris 
far  back  as  Feb.  16,  1912.    So,  after 
there   is  a  limit  to  Mr.  Phelp's 
iwledge,  loath  as  one  is  to  admit  it. 
>  first  sentence  in  the  book:  "Perhaps 
most  Intelligent  attitude  to  take  io- 
rd  the  plays  of  J.  M.  Barrle  is  un- 
dltlonal  surrender."  It  will  at  once 
seen  that  Mr.  Phelps  writes  in  a 
^t  of  lovely  enthusiasm,  to  borrow  | 
et  phrase  from  our  friend  Mr.  Kreh-  ' 
"J.  M.  Barrle,"  says  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  foremost  English-writlng<-dram- 
it  of  our  time,  and  his  plays,  taken 
ether,  make  the  most  Important  con- 
•utlon  to  the  English  drama  since 
iridan."  And  so  Mr.  Pinero  and  all 
others  must  hide  their  diminshed 
ds.  Listen  to  this:  "He  (Barrio)  has 
Intellectual  grasp  of  Galsworthy,  the 
ral  earnestness  of  Jonea,  the  ironical 
th  of  Synge,  the  unearthly  fantasy  ^ 
Dunsany,  the  consistent  logic  of  Er- 
e,  the  wit  of  Shaw,  the  technical  ex- 

tence  of  Pinero."  My  darling,  what 
ildst  thou  have  more?  But  the  irony 
ISynge  is  far  different  and  mightier 
jn  that  of  Barrle.  Is  "moral  earnest- 
la"  a  salient  characteristic  of  Barrie? 
V  do  we  find  the  wit  of  Barrie  akin 
!any  way  to  the  wit  of  Shaw, 
here  Is  little  use  in  quarreling  with 
nan's  opinions,  especially  when  they 
,ie  as  from  a  burning  bush.  As  the 
ry  goes,  Andrew  L/ang  once  said  to 
»rge  Moore,  "I  prefer  port  to  sherry." 

0  you?"  answered  Mr.  Moore.  "I 
fer  sherry  to  port."  However  ex- 
lordinary  the'  opinions  of  Mr.  Phelps 
I'y  be  to  some,  however  irritating,  they 
•4  amusingly  expressed;  often  the  more 
iuslng  by  reason  of  the  violent  affirm- 
in,  by  the  air  of  finality.  Mr.  Phelps's 
sursions,  digressions,  obiter  dicta  are 
en  delightful.   In  this  essay  on  Bar- 

who  is  "an  admirable  listener''-^- 
.t  Is  to  say,  he  gave  "serious  atten- 
»"  when  Mr.  Phelps  talked  to  him, 
find   this   paragraph:    "A  certain 

ntleness    goes    with  understanding; 
ur  robustious  fellows  do  not  know 
I  ich  about  men  and  women.  There  are 
i^ny  men  whose  family  fireside  con- 
^satlon   Is   a    succession   of  stump 
eches;    do    their   wives  understand 
19m,  or  do  they  not?    Do  you  think 
sy  understand  their  wives?    Is  not 

1  silent  listener  at  the  hearth  often 
judge  as  well  as  an  audience?  (By 
s  way,  how  siuch  better  it  is  to  listen 

a  stump  speech  that  sounds  like  | 
Imate  conversation  than  to,  etq.)" 
:omlng  to  Barrle's  "Little  Minister," 
records  the  important  fact  that  Mr.  j 
rman  Hapgood,  then  a  professional  i 
4iniatic  critic,  went  to  see  this  play 
e  times.   He  qua^s  from  one  of  Sir. 
:^pgood's  articles. 

,'The  Admirable  Crichton"  is  "th« 
Ijrfjatest  English  drama  of  modern 
[aes."  Recovering  our  breath,  we  read; 
;  ha^gi/eii  solid  nourishment  to  dem. 
'^^^  ideals  for  17  years,  and  if  Its 
bt;,-ince  could  be  universally,  and 
■jrbughly  absorbed,  it  really  would 
like  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
>-n  of  letters  have  always  done  more 
■  demoocracy  than  statesmen."  Then 
ne  half  a  dozen  pages  to  show  the 
U-witted  reader  why  "The  Admirable 
chton"  ifl"the  greatest  Ecaglish  drama 
modern  times."  One  is  tempted  to 
|"ow  up  both  hands  and  say:  "Just  aa 
u  say,  Mr.  Phelps;  anything  to  pleaae 
u." 

is  for  "^'Tiat  Every  Woman  Knows," 
Barrie  had  written  only  this  pl&y, 
6  should  know  that  he  was  a  man 
genius.   No  amount  of  toil  can  turn 
it  work  like  this:  it  Is  sheer  revela- 
n."   Of  course  Mr.  Phelps,  speaking 
Barrfe/'bringB  in  Miss  Maude  Adams, 
en  ahe  appeared  as  Maggie  in  New 
ven.  In  1909,  there  was  "a  tenseness 
the  atmosphere";  every  one  In  the 
se  was   melted.    "I   remember  one 
y-bearded  professor  sitting  near  me, 
as  the  tears  coursed  down  his 
iskers,  exclaimed:  ~ "'I  thought  you 
d  this  was  a  comedy!'  "    And  then 
undergraduate  —  the  gray-bearded 
)tessor  still  sobbing-stepped  on  the' 
,ge,    announced    that    Miss  Adams 
1  been  made  an  honorary  member  of 
Tale    Dramatic    Association,  and 
'nfdal. 


.i)la  defence  of 
Ho  thinks 

■  ivr  i  I  •  I'..  vs"i-t  war  play;  "The 
Old  Ladv  Shows  Her  Medals,"  the  best. 

Th^  study  of  Barrie  is  followed  by 
others  equally  readable  and  at  times 
p,.plexlng.  we  aro  told  that  Bernard 
Shaw  is  just  the  opposite  of  "amlet, 
ih  ii  he  breathes  the  pure  air  of  rea- 
«o  •  that  he  enjoy.s  splendid  Isolation  m 
normal  times;  that  the  preface  to 
"Heartbreak  House"  should  be  rend 
with  "sympathy,  if  not  with  revere^e  . 
that  "in.stead  of  being  "no  Plj^y^^-^'f ^J'. 
I  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  In  the  h  stor> 
of  the  stage  "  In  this  essay,  which  Is 
.icute  a*a  unexpectedly  dmonmlnatlve 
Mr.  Ph^ps  .says  that  the  fnn"f"^e  °' 
Hauptmann  on  the  art  of  the  theatre 
on  playwrlting.  has  been  and  is  \vide 
and  deep.  How,  and  where?  Mr  Phe Ips^ 
also  says  that  Pinero's  "Thunderbolt 
is  his  mastcn>iecc.  He  quahfles  _thls 
statement  with  the  word  "perhaps.  -s 
It  ti-ue  that  Mr.  Shaw'a  "greatest  single 


character,  Candida,  has  no  charm"! 
that  In  all  hia  plays  there  Is  only  one 
figure  that  has  any  charm  and  that  is 
the  Lion? 

The  study  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  care- 
fully appreciative.    His  four  best  plays, 
according  to  Mr.  Phelps,  are  "The  Sil- 
ver Box,"  "Strife,"  "Justice"  and  "The 
Pigeon."    "They  are  practically  without 
the  element  of  love  and  they  have  nr 
sex  Interest.    It  Is  astonishing  how  suc- 
cessfully he  can  play  the  game  without 
any  trumps.     His  success  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  he  appeals  to  the  mind 
almost  exclusively.   ...   Of  late  years 
he  has  seemed  to  be  falling  into  the 
obsession  of  sex,  more  in  his  novels, 
however,  than  in  his  dramas.   It  will  be 
fatal  to  his  genius.    He  is  at  his  best 
when  his  mind  Is  clearest."    But  what 
Is  to  be  said  of  this  statement?  Mr. 
Phelps  's  speaking  of  the  production  o£- 
"Strlfe"    I'll    New   Y^ork:     "The  New 
Theatre  had  the  best  stock  company 
ever  seen  in  America— a  company  fully 
on  a  par  with  the  Comedle  Francalse." 
Mr.  Phelps  was  born  In  1865.    He  prob- 
ably never  saw  the  company  at  Wal- 
lack's,  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  or 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  when 
those  theatres  were  at  the  height  of -their 
reputation.    What  a  slap-dash  state-  . 
ment  he  makes!    It  Is  even  more  enter- 
taining to  read  what  happened  what 
"Justice"  was  produced  at  New  Haven. 
"As  I  Inched  along  In  the  crowded  aisle 
after  the  final  curtain  a  lady  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  find  this  drama  very  de- 
pressing.   I  told  her  It  had  exactly  the 
contrary  effect  on  me;  It  was  thrllhng, 
exhilarating,   transporting."     Here  we 
have    the    wlshed-for    personal  note. 
Here  we  read  of  the  adventures  of  a 
soul  among  masterpieces.  Noteworthy 
playwright  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  is,  he 
has  not  added  Personalities  to  modern 
drama  -  personalities  like  Candida,  or 
Peter  Pan.  or  Cyrano.    The  reason  is 
clear,  I  think;  his  persons  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  ideas-they  are  flesh  and 
blood   thev  are  real,  but  we  are  more 
interested  in  what  they  represent  than 
In  their  own  idiosyncrasies."    The  essay 
that  stands  out  boldly  in  this  volume, 
an  essay  that  will  be  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  American  drama  in  the 
years  to  come,  is  the  one  devoted  to  ■ 
Clyde  Fitch.    It  is  of  biographical,  crit- 
ical and  literary  interest.    It  is  written 
from  the  heart,  and  from  the  head. 

M    Maeterlinck  is  treated  as  a  man 
and  a  dramatist.    Mr.  Phelps  believes 
that  "Sister  Beatrice"  is  one  of  Maeter-  i 
linck's  "most  beautiful,  most  important,  \ 
and  therefore  most  lasting"  dramas. 

The  essay  on  Rostand  begins  with  a 
sweeping  statement  In  Mr.  Phelps's 
most  dogmatic  manner:  "The  twen- 
tieth century  French  drama  has  been 
OY«r-r»ted.'  The  French  modem  play- 
wrights have  had  a  generally  debasing 
effect;  nor  is  the  Parisian  audience 
highly  intelligent,  sophisticated,  dis- 
criminating. "The  inteUlgent  people 
stay  at  home,  I  suppose— and  when 
they  think  of  the  price  of  a  theatre 
ticket,  they  buy  a  good  book."  These 
opinions  of  Mr.  Phelps  are  elaborated 
at  length,  for  IS  pages  or  so,  before  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  Rostand, 
who  is  "a  giant." 
WT\at  is  to  be  thought  of  a  dramatic 

critic  who  has  this  to  say  about  Maude 
Adams  in  "L'Aiglon"  and  "Chante- 
cler"?  Mr.  Phelps  writes:  "I  admired 
her  Chantecler  even  more  than  her 
L'Aiglon.  Physique  is  Important  per- 
haps, but  not  necessary  to  persons  in 
the  audience  who  have  bnagination ; 
and  it  is  never  so  important  as  brains." 
If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  vault- 
|lng  and  grotesque  ainbition,  it  w^as  the 
audacity  of  Miss  Adams  wishing  to 
play  the  part,  of  Chantecler.  The  mere 
I  fact  that  she  Was  a  woman  should  have 
prevented  her. 


sjeiii.. 

K'nt  "   

to  t<e\tiiiii  uiui-  i.a  '1  iN'f,  111'  ■■ 
which  was.  he  said,  "tha  attempt  oi 
the  Mu.slcal  Union  to  break  up  the  per- 
fectly valid  contracts  which  .the  Sym- 
phony Society  had  signed  With  its  pla,- 
trs  and  which  Had  been  approved  by 
the  union  at  the  lime  of  slf"  "S; 
said  it  had  been  demanded  that  tn« 
weekly  pay  be  in<  re,>sed  ^"^  reliearw-ls 
decreased  except  at  a  "prohibitive  fig- 
ure, though  he  hoped  that  the  co"nsel  o 
the  more  conservative  men  in  the  union 
would  yet  prevail.  „ 

"It  the  worse  clement  prevail,  add- 
ed  Mr.  Flagler, -I  see  bvit  two  Qourses 
open  to  u.s:  one,  to  give  up  thejna'n- 
tenance  of  symphony  "'"jhestras  the 
output  both  in  money  and  In  stre"gth 
not  being  worth  what  can  l>e  achieved 
under  the  harassing  conditions  now  im- 
posed by  the  union;  the  other  the 
founding  of  non-union  orchestras,  n 
Which  fhe  welfare  of  the  men  would 
be  safeguarded  by  long  conf^'^ts  enabl- 
ing them  to  have  a  feeling  of  8«curity 
in  the  profession  which  they  have  cno- 
sen  as  their  life  work. 

"I  have  hearty  sympathy,  he  con- 
cluded, "with  the  idea  of  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  the  musician's  interest 
through  the  Musical  Union,  but  the  con- 
tinued attempt  by  tampering  restric- 
tions and  purely  commercial  methods  to 
destroy  artistic  projects,  which  have 
been  built  up  so  carefully  for  many 
years  must  result  in  action  along  one 
of  the  lines  I  have  indicated."-New 
york  Times,  May  4. 


00 


Not  Forgotten 

(For  tbe  SumMj-  "'-^ald.)      t  ' 
If   I   should  get  to  heaven  when  my 
work  on  earth  is  done,  „v,„.„ 
I  hope  I'll  meet  the  actors  there  whose 

forte  was  making  fun.  , 
I  want  my  old  friend  Bamabee,  harmo- 
nious Henry  Clay,  ^t,^^r^ 
To  meet  me  o.t  the  summit  of  the  steep 

and  rugged  "way. 
1  hope  that  William  Warren  and  that 

other  Boston  man. 
Whom   lovers   of   the  theatre-entitled 

Handsome  Dan, 
Will    ho    on    hand    to   greet   me,  for 
wherever  it  may  be,  . 
The  place  where  Dan  Magumnis  is  is 
good  enough  for  me. 


T  hope   that  Stuart  Robson   with  his 

methods  so  unique. 
His    earnest,    jerky    manner    and  hi.=; 

mirth-proveklng  squeak. 
With  John  T.  Raymond,  Jefferson,  JNat 

Goodwin  close  at  hand. 
Will  make  me  feel  at  home  when  I  have 

reachid  the  Promised  Land. 
While  those  my  cherished  comrades  m 

the  days  of  long  ago. 
George  Howard,  Craven,  Fortesque,  will 

welcome  me.  I  know.  /  1 

However  .strange  conditions  are  beyond! 

the  Silent  Sea,  .  'I 

Where   Denman   Thompson  makes  his 
home  is  good  enough  for  me. 

And  then  when  I  am  sailing  through 

the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 
I'd  like  to  meet  George  Primrose  and 

his  partner,  Billy  West, 
And  listen  to  Luke  Schoolcraft's  voice, 

so  clear  but  never  sharp. 
Insisting   Mrs.   Dittimus  wants   Coes  s 

golden  harp.  .  , 

Jim  Maffitt  and  Bartholomew,  though  | 
naturally  dumb,  ,  J 

Will   say   with   Harry  Bloodgood  thfit  | 
they  knew  I'd  "got  to  come."  , 
While  Billy  Rice,  Bob  Slavin  too,  I  11 

naturally  see,  .  I 

Where  Hughey  Doughei-ty  hangra  eu»  is  j 
good  enough  for  me. 

Gus  Williams  I  expect  to  meet  among  j 

the  Mansions  Bright— 
If'^e's  without  a  dialect  it  won't  seem 

really  right;  . 
Pat  Rooney  with  that  walk  of  his  we 

used  to  know  so  well: 
Inimitable  Harry  and  his  brother  John 
Kernell; 

Plebeian    Billy    Barry    and  aristocrat 
Hugh  Fay; 


took  hlB  oxM  .  '"iinu  It.  Arthur 

Murphy,  in         .,r  iHs  plays,  furnished 
some'  HUggestioni*  for  "Tlie  School  fur 
Scandal,"  and  the  first  draft  of  the  com- 
j  edy  wa-s  different  in  many  respects  fro'n 
the  piece  as  eventually  completed  and 
successfully  given  for  a  long  time  with 
\\\.A  reinarkably  efficient  cast  at  Drury 
I  Lane  Theatre,  during  Its  author's  some- 
Iwhat  eccentric  management,  after  r>avld 
Garrick's  precise  and  economic  direc- 
tion.  It  has,  however,  the  divine  affla- 
tus and  still  Uvea.   Long  may  It  grace 
the  boards  as  a  model  for  succeeding 
I  dramatists! 

1  "The  Rivals  "  is  another  "hardy  per- 
ennial "  and  has  often  been  played  in 
this  city  with  remarkable  distribution 
of  characters,  including  one  by  the  lat» 
Jo.9eph  Jefferson,  in  which  he  wa«  the 
"Bob  Acres,"  a  rather  finical,  though 
finished  one  at  that,  with  Sheridan  20 
miles  awav,  as  William  Warren,  Jef- 
ferson's kinsman,  facetiously  remarked 
at  Miss  Fisher's  theatrical  boarding  I 
hcuse  on  Bulflnch  place. 

"St.  Patrick's  Eve"  and  "A  Trip  to 
Soarboro"  I  never  saw  on  the  mimic 
scene,  but  I  witnessed  "Piiarro"  many 
times  In  my  green  and  salad  days.  I 
thought  it  a  good  tragedy  then,  though 
It  has  passed  apparently  into  oblivion  as 
far  as  the  stage  is  concerned.  The  late 
John  McCuilough  revived  It,  but  with  no 
great  success.  A  picture  of  RoUa,  the 
Peruvian  hero,  with  Cora's  rescued  child 
In  one  arm,  while  he  fiourished  a  t)elllg- 
erent  sword  with  the  other,  was  one  of 
the  delights  of  my  juvenility.  But,  after 
all,  tlie  play  was  only  a  faithful  trans- 
lation from  Koetzboe,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  last  act  was  not 
completed  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
initial  one.  This  was  like  the  dilatory 
habit  of  Sheridan.  And  what  a  cast  the 
piece  had  originally  with  John  Philip 
Kemble  as  iftolla,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  El- 
vira,- Charles  Kemble  as  Alonzo  and 
Dora  Jordan  as  Cora,  before  the  days 
of  her  Nells  and  Hoydens,  when  Ch.yle? 
Lamb  remembered  her  as  Viola  in  "The 
Twelfth  Night."  Poor  Sheridan.  He 
lost  his  theatre  by  fire  and  died  in  al- 
most abject  poverty.  Great  dramatist, 
great  orator!  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  genius  who  was  not  gifted  with  plain 
common  sense,  but  if  immortality  is 
any  recompense  for  this  omission  he  has 
it  to  the  full  and  running  over. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


Joe 


Mr.  Flagler  and  the  Musical  Union 

The  annual  report  o  fthe  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  just  made  public 
by  its  president,  Harry  Harkness  Flag- 
'er,  discusses  a  possibility  of  sweeping 
changes  in  the  operation  of  that  and 
other  similar  organizations,  basing  their 
future  plans  on  contracts  with  members 
o?  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Un- 
ion.   Mr.  Flagler  for  some  years  haa 
borne  unaided  the  cost  of  maintaining 
tlie  Damrosch  orchestra,  paying  about  | 
$100,000  above  all  receipts  I  each  season,  i 
and  last  year  adding  a  fuHher  sum  re-  | 
ported  at  $250,000,  as  guai|antee  of  the 
orchestra's  European  touK 

Mr.  Flagler  told  the  Sytephony  Soci- 
etv's  associate  directors,  who  advise  on 
orher  than  financial  matte/     that  the^ 


Murphy  making  horseshoes  as  ha 
used  to  In  the  play;      /         ^  , 
Milt  Barlow,  Carroll  Johnson,  Im  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  see. 
With   Charley   Yale,   all   in  the  place 
that  is  good  enough  for  me. 

ENVOI 

The  saints  may  find  abiding-place 
Convenient  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
But  where  comedians  I'll  see 
Is  plenty  good  enough  for  "le. 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY.  ^ 


Mr.  Ryai^'s  Sheaf  of  Memories 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald:  , 
The  recent  revival  of  "The  Beggars 
Opera"  has  suggested  to  my  mmd  that 
possiblv  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  s 
"Tiie  Duenna"  might  be  plea-santly  re- 
vived by  some  amateur  musical  society. 
It  had  great  popularity  when  it  was  pro- 
duced orisinally,  and  some  thought  It 
was  even  better  than  John  Clay's  amus- 
ing satire.  During  a  theatre-going  ex- 
perience of  over  TO  years  in  Boston  I 
have  never  seen  It  on  the  sta«e.  though, 
doubtless,  it  may  have  'been  given  dur- 
ina-  tliat_timo,J[n^my_boyho^ 

it  xvPTo  of"^'"-  r^'inr-  ii!  nrivate.  T  diJ' 

not  know  whence  they  came.  The  storjj 
is  certainly  an  enieitu;  nuig  one,  ;ii:u  i 
do  not  know  whethei^r  was  original  ](, 
with  Sheridan,  for  he^^^Shakespeare, 
iMollere,    Dion    Bouc^^^BLmd  others 


Mr.  W.  A.  Darlington  on 
Stage  and  Film  Technique 

i    I  was  talking  to  a  film-producer  some 
lime  ago  a-bout  the  differences  between 
i  stage-plavs  and  screen-plays,  when  he 
i  uttered    (from    the    enthusiastic  play- 
i  goer's  point  of  view)  a  damnable  her- 
i  esy     "Why   do   people   write   for  the 
i  stage  when  there  Is  the  screen  to  write  1 
1  for?  You  have  to  waste  such  a  lot  of  , 
time  over  the  technique  of  a  stage-play 
that  I  cannot  think  why  anybody  takes 
*he  trouble  to  do  it."    His  facts  were 
sound  enough,  but  his  conclusions  were 
horrible.   It  is  true  that  the  stage  is  the 
most  difficult  and  the  clumsiest  medium 
for  telling  a  ston"  that  exists  especially 
in  these  days  of  realistic  and  elaborate 
scenery,  when  on  author  is  condemned 
to  confine  the  action  of  his  characters 
Into  four  periods  of  40  minutes  each,  or 
three  ct  5<i.    The  novelist  and  the  film- 
writer  suffer  from  no  such  restrictions; 
they  can  cliange  the  scene  as  often  a> 

I  they  like,' they  can  pick  out  any  isolated 
moments  in  the  lives  of  their  charac- 
,!  !ers,  and  use  them  to  carry  on  their 
I  story  with  a  careless  ease  that  mu.s 
l|  reduce  the  dramatist  to  helpless  envy 
I  And  yet  the  dramatist  has  the  laugh  on 
li  them"  in  the  end;  for,  whatever  his  re- 
strictions, his   is  the  finest  and  most 
soul-satisfying  way  of  telling  a  story 
when  all  is  said.    The  creations  of  a. 
novelist  exist  as  shadows  In  the  mind  oT 
his  reader;  those  of  a  film- writer,  a 
shadows  on  a  screen;  but  those  of  tlv 
dramatist  exist  as  human  beings,  who;.' 
we  can  see  speaking  our  ^language  ami 
thinking  our  thoughts.   A  film-play  ma  - 
be  a  genuinely  beautiful  piece  of  worl; 
and  may  appeal  powerfully  to  our  emi 
tious  or  to  our  imaginations,  but  it  Cii: 
never  quite  compete  in  either  respee 
with  the  appeal  of  the  stage-play. 
reason  for  this  is  the  invariability  of  t' 
photographed   version.     You    see,  s;i 
"The  Admirable  Crichton"  on  the  fll; 
Once  you  have  seen  it.  you  know  a 
about  it.   You  may  want  to  see  it  again, 
but  you  know  that  if  you  do  you  T>-i!l 
find  it  exactly  the  same,  in  ever%_littl> ' 
particular,  as  it  was  the  fir.st  time.  Bv 
if  you  go  twice  to  see  "The  Admiral  ' 
Crichton"  on  the  stage  you  know  (ev 
If  your  visits   are  made  on  two'  c 
.socutlve   nigTits)    that   the   two  ■. 
sentations  will  be  subtly  different 
of    the    characters    v.ill    bo  an 
replica  of  what  they  were  tiie  fir?' 

It  is  exactly  the  difference  u-- 
hearlng  a.  gramophone  record  .  — . 
great  singer  and  hearing  the  singer 
himself  in  the  same  song.  One  is  ms- 
chanlcal,  the  other  human.  One  ia  shad- 
ow, the  other  is  substance.  Even  if,  ir 
the  course  of  time,  invention  of  new 
devices  overcomes  the  present  disabilj 
itles  of  the  film;  even  supposing  *- 
gramophone  and  the  u.se  of  coj 
photography  can  be  brought  to  s'Jj 
pitch  of  perfection  that  the  chars 
j  on  the  screen  shall  seinn  to  speal| 
to  have  the  complexion  o'^  lif»; 
if  the  stP.reoscope  ran  be  r-mi 


frn<.        ,.,  r  space  ar.ci 

■    '.he  Hat  iniu«.!-:ill  this  will  not  Irmt;; 
cinema  oiui  step  nearer  to  superseU- i 
the  theatre.    The  more  mechanic-  , 
ally  perfect  tho  imitation  becomes,  the  | 
more  Inhuman  It  grows;  Hans  Antler- 1 
f  n  hax  told  us  what  happens  to  people  j 
iio    prefer    a    mechniiical  imitation 
..on  they  can  eft  the  roal  thin?. 
I  hc  tllm-protlucer  I  mentlonoil  tori^oi 
.  thing.   Tho  difficulty  of  stage  teoh- 
I'je  Ik  nor  a  deterrent,  but  an  Incen- 
.-.    The  dramatist  has  before  him  at 
cc  a  higher  and  a  harder  taslt  than 
.   fllm-wrltcr.    It  is  much  more  dif- 
iit  to  write  a  good  .stage  play  than 
screen  play  of  cor'^spondlng  quality, 
It  Is  much  belter  ^orth  while  when 
ilten.    Conversely,    ie  case  and  ftex- 
ily  of  the  techniflUf  in  writing  for 
film  i«  a  temptation  to  facile  worl<. 
_ain.  "The  Admirable  Crlchton'-  fur- 
-hes  me  with  an  example.    You  niiiv 
member  the  use  that  Barrie  makes,  | 
;  the  original  play,  of  Henley's:  | 
r  was  ii  king  in  Habylon 
And  yoii  a  Christian  •  slave. 
It  is  a  passage  that   lingers  in  inr 
•nemorv  as  a  thing  of  sheer  beauty. 
When  tho  flim  version  came  to  be  made 
le  adapter  evidently  felt  that  he  wa.s 
r,  his  mettle  to  get  just  as  fine  an  ef- 
,n   out   of  this   i.as.<!age    In    his  own 
•  dlum.    And,  Iriumphnni  in  hiS  know- 
ige  thai  while  Barrie  was  bound  to 
.s    stage    .setting,    he    'the  adapter) 
'Uld   get    to   Babylon    by  candle-light 
ves    and  back  again— lie  proceeOed  to 
i.^ert  Into  t.u-  fabric  of  his  play  a  long 
Babylonian  epi.sode;  a  triumph  of  pro- 
iu(^tion,   perliaps,    but    from    tho  dra- 

.atic  point  of  view  a  mere  excrescencei^ 

I  art  an  artistic  blunder  of  the  crude'it 

usiription. 
itealisir  on  the  stage  is  an  Invpospi- 
lUl.v.    The  dramatist's  aim  l.s  not  ."u 
uich  to  be  like  life  .ts  to  U.  ik  like  lif*"- 

'!  he  film-writer,  on  the.  otliei'  hand,  can 
(!  as  r'.-alistic  an  h.-  i/leases.    .■\s  I  said  | 

.l>ove,  all  he  ha-s  to  do  is  lo  sekct  t'ho  ! 

i  ioidciits  in  his  charatrteit:'  V"r's.  whlfh( 
ro  beat  for  tlic  purpose  of  illustratiii',  i 
is  story.    The  rlr.iniatist  ). '.s  not  onl  v  ! 
'  Ffleot  tiiose  incidents,  I  ut  to  rear- 
inge  Ihcm  an  1  tb'j  causes-  that  led  u,-' 

0  them  ax  such  a  way  tliat  they  can 
••cur  within  the  narrow  confines  of  hi  - 

.Kree  or  fotlr  acts    and    yet  appeai- 
lausiWe.    Mow  difficult  this  ta^  Vs  Wf  [ 
,:in  se<»  frotn  tho  melancholy  twrpse^i 
'  f  on"e'  hcpofu!  plays  that  we  see  ly- 
ing all  around  us.   Pity  tlie  poor  dram 
tist!    He  finds  it  absolutely  nrcessa- 
V  for  .John  .md  ^l.ary  to  meet  in  the 
iiird  E'.ct  and  mnke  ;:p  tlicir  guarrel. 

1  he  scene  must,  for  half-a-hundred 
laioiis,  be  lai("  In  Mary's  mother"* 
.rav.'ing  room.    How  can  John,  havlnp 

'.  owed   never   to   sec    Mar>-   more,  h" 

ro-ujht  into  that  room?    If  the  pla\ - 
right  Bir.ipiv  says   'Enter,  John."  and 
A^n.vs.'S  it  at  that,  he  knows  that  there  j 
are  dozens  of  ferocious  and  r.a'/eninK 
ritlcs  T.ailing  to  lenp  upon  hi.'^  neck, 
row  can  John  be  :,'0t  into  ih.-it  room? 
an  iie  fall  out  of  an  ai^roplano  as  Hb 
'  appens  to  be  passing  over  tlie  housfv 
ir.d   appear  down    the    cliininey?  Or 
mightn't   that  be  a   little  far-fetched?  [ 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  film-writer  Is  crm-  ' 
"Oioiis  of  no  difirulty.    John  is  walk- 
ing down  a  countr.v  road:  he  turns  a 
<  orner   s'l'.ddenly.    and     cannons  into 
^f«r>',  knocking  the  parcels  she  Is  car- 
•ying  into  the  roadway.  Over  the  pick. 
iuR  up  of  the  parcels  their  heads  meet 
—well,  it's  too  ea.'X.  ff>r  words,  isn't  It"  | 

No  doubt  It  was  sonii^  such  scene  an 
'his  that  my  friend  the  film-producer  i 
l\a/l  in  his  mind.  To  him  all  the  time  ( 
iind  the  solid  bralnwork  that  must  b«  , 
:;pent  in  contriving  a  plausible  way  of 
;  e'tlng  John  Into  Mary's  mother"? 
I'rawlnsr  room  is  so  much  sheer  waste. 
The  mere  idea  of  beini;  held  up  'by  such 
irivial  details  irritates  hini.  But  is  li. 
ivaste?  .  I  doub't  it  verj-  much.  The 
difficulty  is  a  spt'.r  to  the  dramatist'* 
oi-ain;'  how'ever  lazy  he  is,  howerver 
lacking'  in  a  li'erary  conscience,  he  Is 
'■omi;ellcil  to  think  his  problems  out. 
iXe  has  to  contri\f  p.  plausible  way  our 
o£  his  awkward  situation,  and  in  order 
to  be  plausible  he  must  avoid  a  solution 
tliat  ■n'lU  make  John  or  Mary  do  any- 
\hlng  contrary  to  their  own  characters. 
That  is.  -he  must  get  to  know  his  John 
and  his  Mary  well.  The  film  writer  can 
!inrt  a  solution  with  a  much  more 
f!upertlcial  knowledge  of  what  his  peo- 
ple arc  like.  .\ff.sr  all.  anybody  can 
walk  down  a  road; 

Tlie  flood  of  inferior  films  that  haji 
been  poured  on  to  the  market  in  the 
past  few  yoars  is  the  strongest  possible 
condemnation  of  an  easy  technique. 
People  without  ideas,  without  know- 
Ifdge  of  character,  without— one  would 
think— the  smallest  rudiments  of  taste 
or  even  education,  have  been  able  to 
get  their  miserable  penny-novelette 
ideas  filmed:  If  they  had  tried  to  cant 
their  ideas  in  the  form  cf  s',.ago  Pl^Va 
their  chances  of  being  produced  would 
i  have  been  about  represented  by  that 
plp.Tsant  mathematical  conception  called 
•  inus  inlinity."  Wo  have  bad  plays, 
ven  knows:  but  the  badness  of  our 
V  v-t  pia.vs  is  nothing  like  s-o  bad  as 
badness  of  our  worst  films.  And 
that,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
Um-producing  friend,  the  stage  ha«  to 
nk  its  difficult  and  cumbereom* 
luiquc. -London   Diily  Telegraph. 


As  itt  our  oojhooa  days  «o  wc-ie  tas^ 
cinated  by  the  fashion  plate.s  and  drees- 
patterns    in     Oodey's    Magazine  foi 
women  and  aftenvards   held  Madam< 
Denmrest  in  high  respect,  so  now  w 
looli  with    nonder  at   thtT  .pictures  il 
Vogue  and  In  the  advertisement  pagei_ 
of  rotogravure  secUons  on  Sunday,  and, 
on  week-dava  turn  InipatlenUy  to  the 
articles  by  Mistress  Anne  KIttenhouse. 
Ir  one  of  her  more  recent  articles  we 
read:    "Not  for  many  seasons  have  we 
been  treated  to  a  visitation  of  hand-held 
clothes."   This  set  us  a-.hinking. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Btatucs  of  god- 
desses and  deml-goddesses  show  that 
these  adorable  creatures  must  tn  life 
have  -worn  hand-held  clothes:  only  the 
clothes  had  a  way  of  slipping  from 
their  hands.  The  position  of  the  hands, 
as  ill  the  case  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis. 
proves  Uiis  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture.  AVhether  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
poor  girl,  wore  clotlies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  decide. 

'I,  ^ —  ' 

ISADORA  IN  MOSCOW 

.Su  tiie  Pv.ed3  wish  Miss  Isadora  Dun- 
can to  be  the  director  of  a  grand  school 
of  dancing  which  they  purpose  to  estab- 
lish at  Moscow.  In  connection  with 
this  report,  it  is  interesting  to  leant 
that  last  month  in  Ix)ndon  Miss  Dun- 
can gave  a  series  of  dances  interpreting 
Tragic  Poland,  Heroic  Poland  and 
Happy  Poland.  'The  Times  then  said  of 
her-  "She  found  dancing  an  art;  she 
will  leave  il  a  language."  Will  tho 
Reds  insist  on  her  teaching  the  Polish 
language  by  the  dance? 

WORLDLY  WISDOM 

A«  the  World  AVags: 

Flappei-s.    pleaae    nolo.     T    am  not 
overly  given  to  eavesdropping,  nor  is 
mv  hearing  particularly  acute,  yet  a( 
passage  between  a  diminutive  and  an  I 
'  amplitudinous  chorus  iady  idling  in  front  , 
of  n  Broadway  theatre,  registered  per- 1 
fectlv     The  modus  operandi  indicated 
is  gladly  passed  on  by  me  to  all  acquis!- ( 
live,  attenuated  members  of  the  Merr^f- 
Me  rry .  ^ 
The  Little  T'n:   "I'm  gonna  get  an< 
automobile  this  season  or  bust." 

The  Big  Un:    "Get  the  bust,  dearie, 
get  the  bust.  Then  you'll  get  the  auto." 
Boston.    ^I^' 

A   SONG   FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Our  old  friend  Dr.  Faust  has  appeared 
on  the  London  stage  in  a  new  guise;  in 
a  burlesque  entitled  "Faust  on  Toast. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  old  fashioned 
couplets  in  dialogue,  which  shows  that 
London  in  spite  of  the  Socialists,  the  I 
"Laborites"  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
.still  strongly  conser\'ative.  Reading 
the  reviews  of  this  burlesque,  we  were 
struck  by  the  title  of  a  song  sung  by 
Oriental,  the  object  of  whose  affections 
■lived  "in  the  six  story  wmdow  while 
'  he  "lived  down  in  the  cellar  floor.  ij 
I  remember  rightly  the  thrifty  Celestial 
inuoduced  the  price  list  of  his  laundry 
■  in  his  chanson. 

i    The  first  time-d  heard  this  air  -was  at 
a  Boston  Museum  performance  of  The 
I  Enchantress"  60  ^^^^.^  ^^°', 
Caroline  Richings  and  her  father,  Pete, 
in  the  opera,  ■(vould  a  modern  audience 

-The  Enchantress'."  ive  remember 
when  a  chorus  from  it  "'^^"^^  'j^PP^' 
and  light  as  thou  art,  Pnda  of  the 
Pirate's  Heart"  was  sang  lustily  in  the 
"grand  olio"  of  negro  miuistrel  com- 
panies It  was  heard  with  "O  hail  us_, 
ve  lYee  "  an  adaptation  of  the  bandits 
chorus  "in  "Emanl."  and  "I  hear  the 
hoofs  upon  the  hill"  with  music  taken 
from  Auber's  "Bronze  Horse.  Good  old 
davs'  "Mr  FrlUman  will  now  sing 
,  -Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.' '•  In 
the  obituary  notices  of  Frank  T.  Ward, 
assoc-lated  with  the  negro-minstrel  com- 
Dwies  in  the  course  of  his  long  career, 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  w-as 
called  "Old  Pop"  Ward;  but  he  was  also 
known  a:»  the  "Terrible  Judge  "  because 


GOING  Of«:vT«fe-  ST/-- _ 
.\  young  woman  tn  New  'i'ork,  one  iA 
"our  best  people,"  the  granddaurhC«r 
of  a  "Kentucky  General" — we  thought 
all  male  Kentuckiana  were  Colonels — 
will  "sacrifice  her  debut  In  society"  to 
go  on  the  stage.  Tlils  Is  not  Burjirls- 
ing;  but  it  is  surprising  to  hear  that 

iaViA   ii'tll    utii/lv  tew   tliA  alac^A       Vlf»  ^L-A 


ing;  but  It  IS  surprising  to  near  ti 
she  will  .study  for  the  stage.  Wo  were 
under  tho  impression  that  study  in  the 
dramatic  art  was  no  longer  necessary  ' 
or  expected  In  the  cofle  of  a  high-bom 
damsel:  that  all  she  had  to  do  was 
to  have  "personality,"  social  prestige, 
and  a  diligent,  if  not  a  passionate, 
press-agent.  This  granddaughter  etc.. 
has  already  taken  a  preparatory  step; 
her  photograph  has  been  published  In 
New  York  journals,  showing  a  brilliant 
set  of  teeth  as  in  the  advertisement  of 
a  dentifrice. 

OFF  WITH  THE  DANOB 

Mr.  lliddles  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Florida  has  introduced  .-t  | 
bill  to  prohibit  certain  dances  now  in  j 
favor.    Ho  enumerates  them  and  thus 
add.-!  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  dance:  | 
"ehlmmy-shc-wabble,"   "(buzzard  lope." 
."chicken  switch,"  "rabbit  hop,"  "cheetoi 
Ito-cheek,"    "Philadelphia    twist,"  and 
'the  "turn-table  gallop." 

We  are  told  that  in  the  intoxicating 
dances  of  the  Brazilians  the  man  and 
his  partner  are  clasped  in  a  mad  em- 
brace, forehead  glued  to  forehead,  but 
the  Brazilians  have  no  slang  name  for 
this  t<'r))si<'liore:in  achievement. 


•  ii,^  p-nypd  "that  part  when  he  waa  vrtth 
John  P.  Curran  in  vaudeville.  i^a. 


A  HEARTFELT  WISH 

(Promi  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
I    wish    I    could    be    Father,  and 

Father  could  be  mo. 
Because  I  d  like  to  show  htm  how 
fathers  ought  to  be.      .    -  , 
I'd  bring  him  toys  and  candy  TJout 

every  other  day. 
And  faever  be  too  bnsy  to  3otn  him 

in  his  play.  . 
I'd  answer  all  his  questions  oo  »• 

could  understand; 
Not  hide  behind  a  paper  Mid  irav* 

a  "Go-' way"  hand! 
I'd  take  him  to  the  movtca  'most 

every  pleasant  night. 
And  never  say,  "U  s  bedtime,'  'wlille 
yet  tho  day  was  light. 
,  I  wouldn't  change  my  Fatlifer  for 
anv  other  man. 
I  know  he  loves  me  dearly,  and  *»«■ 

the  best  he  can,       ^^  r 
And  yet  I  can't  help  thlnldns  how 

g-reat  would  be  my  joy 
If  he'd  remember  sometimes  to  be 
once  mdre  a  boy.  IRIS. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THKATRE  -  Mrst  per- 
formance in   Boston   of  --in 
^r^rfc  I.That,"oured.on  his 
LMrProduced  by  ^-^^^^ 

Mrs.   Gubblna  'oii've  Keeves-Smlth 

Peggy  Woofers  'Emrnett  Shackelford 

Bolton  •• ■f^>iarles  McNaughton 

Jlmmle  Gubbln.8  ^''"'waiter  -Lewla 

■William  Foster  Cyril  Chaflwlck 

Spooty..--  .'..EUso  Bartlftt 

Rose  Gordcm   Prank  Monroe 

:  BrlBSB  Arthur  Metcalfe 

Benson.   •/.iirt'aeUa  MacDonald 

"■■„'  °' 

'^i^?®'^'u°^^i^ward   of   fWOO  pounds 
inr    P^ltS^^^^ho   enlisted  as 
euam  ^Jnes'^r  •  American  det«.«v« 
of    he  kind  known  only  °"^,**f/;^^" 

fn   the   house    where   her  sweetheart 

'  house    enters  a  mansion  at  night  anrt 
■  i  ^^es  way  with  a  rx>le  of  money,  pearls 

be^v^  the  jewels  to  Mrs.  Gubbins,  who 
^ort^wTth  beiecks  herself.  Enter  Brlg^ 
of  Sc^  and  Yard,  another  detective  of 

turns  his  bacK  i"'^  American 
hnve  disappeared,    ^nter  tne 

falTen  heir  to  an  estate.  Scotland  Yard 
will  not  let  him  go.  „  the 

;;xVsp-''«-'^'-^>---"^"^^^"^^ 


life  '  her  humor,  her  readiness  of  in- 
vention, her  grotesque  Imagination,  her 
.-,.mazlng  vocabulary,  her  •^'^I'ty^o  se- 
cure the  reward  by  alternate  threats 
j  and  wheedling.     Her  account  of  how 
I  she  came  Into  possession  of  the  j^els 
■  kindles  hiextlngulshable  laughter  Even 
Scotland  Yard  did  not  know  ^^ether  to 
laugh  or  to  storm.    And  In  her  facial 
and  bodily  personification,  she  was  the 
seml-dlsreputable,      maudlin.  shrewd, 
good-natured  old  baggage  to  the  lite. 

Mr.   McNaughton's  Jlmmle  was  also 
excellent   In   all   respect*     His  good- 
humored  recWessness.   his  Imperturb- 
able    coolness,     hie  Ught-heartedness 
were  brought  out  without  exaggeraUon. 
for  he  knows  the  force  of  under-em- 
'  Dhasis.  as  was  also  shown  in  his  de- 
votion to  hla  pals,  when  oUier  actor, 
might  easily  have  been  painfully  melo- 
I  dramatla  ,  _ 
'    As  for  Mr.  Chadwlck,  he  made  the 
eccentric  part  plausible,  and  at  times, 
suggested  the  pathetic  Side  of  the  char- 
acter without  forcing  the  note. 
.    By  the   way,   did  Mrs.   Qubblns  re- 
ceive the  second  instalment  of  the  in- 
I  surance   money  from   the  war  office? 
Was  Jimmie  finally  reinstated  as  a  liv- 
ing man?  ^  

When  'nieanora  D.iso  returned  to  the 
stage  at  Turin  last  l^  i-lav  after  an  ab- 
sence of  15  years,  she  J^^^^^^^f 
with  a  bouquet  of  '^«^^^^'^J/^^„ 
d'Annunzlo.  Perhaps  he.  thinks  ho  has 
u4  "quared  himself  in  the 
portrayal  In  "Fuoco"  of  his  affair  with 
her.  m  his  violation  of  <5«'^f"tJ°' 
licence  Mr.  d'Annunzlo  surpassed  even 
Air.  George  Moore. 

"JAMES  A.  STILLMAN 

Who  Resigned  P'-«="l<^"=y  °V!1^*'°h?8 
City  Bank  of  New  York  to  Pres.  His 
Divorce  Suit" 
(Headllnea  with  Portrait) 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Vfh-jit  concerns  me  Is  the  prodlgaJlty 
,  in  certain  effeminate  directions)  of 
James  A  Stillman,  coupled  with  such 
a  SggarMlness  as  evidenced  by  the  cn- 
closfd  clipping,  that  he  resigns  so 
lucrative  a  presidency  In  order  to  se- 
cure time  to  press  be 
wonder  if  he  was  temp  ed  1°  f  °  '^/^ 
fore  putting  on  his  wedding  clothes^ 
Cambridge.  ^''  ^'  ' 

Mr.    Stlllman    certainly    pressed  his 
suit  before  tho  wedding.  La. 
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APROPOS    OF    NEWS    FROM  NtW 
YORK  AND  ALSO   FROM  NEW 
J  ERSEY 

(From  Chekhov's  Notebook,  now  PublUhlns 
In  Tho  Fre&man) 
Two  ^vives:  one  in  Petersburg,  the 
other    m    Kertoh.     Constant  rows, 
threats    telegrams.    They  nearly  re- 
duce  him  to  suicide.   At  l^^t  he Jlnds 
.   way:  he  settles  them  both  in  tlie 
1    same   house.     They   are  perplexed, 
j    petrified;  th^y  grow  silent  and  quiet 
j  down. 

1  FROM   A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  AN 

1  DERSON  GALLERIES  IN  NEW  YORH! 

1    f,<!S  <*LLVBR  PLAT13D  RITUAL  IM" 
PLraffi-NT  OF  UNKNOWN  USB 

Eaxly     American,  P^e-yolf*^* 

tapering  toward  tho  base.  DMn^d 
!  cK  perforated  Inside.  Mono- 
i  Heisht.  6  inches. 

189  PAINTED  PORCEI^AIN  PIPB 

Stem  m  the  form  of  a  Bowl 
,Tith  peasant  maiden  dancing  on 
a  beer  keg  unmindful  of  the  over- 
flowing steins  in  her  hands  and 
of  tho  days  when  beer  /o^fj^* 
meted  out  only  ^^-^^^l^^^, 
soription.  ivengm, 


"folklor* 


easily  how  the  happy  ending  la  to  he 
brought  about.  ^.-v,,,,  improbable 

A  comedy  wtth  a  -^"""y  rea.- 
plot,  but  a  most  a™"^'"^  JL'tVe  oapl- 
tal  acting  of  Mr.  Mcr>*augi       ^  j^^^j^s 
mle.  of  Miss  Belmore  as  MraK  u 
and  of  Mr.  Chadwlck  a^^I^°ry 

sensational       «t^!!'  °°  atTon    Only  m 
fortunately  of  short  duration 
the  third  act  when  Scotland 
questioning  at  Kje^^^^^^^fje  the  replies 
pace  slacken,  and  even  here  rne 
It  Mrs.  Guhblns  save  the  day  and 
MISS    Betaore^  deserve  a 

portrayal  of  ,f       "^ig^ibly  funny,  her 
cixeful  analysis.  ^T^'^^^J    pass  the 
-Haracterizatlon    ^of    not    P  ^^^^^^^ 
•    hds  of  reason;    It  does  nox 
■matured;   It  does  not 


THE    OAK  IN 

As  the  World  Wags.  „„hll»hd 
TWO  years  ago.  perhaps,  P^^"^^ 
some  lines,  an  old  saving  about  Wli<| 
oak  (?)  leaves  look  like  ( ')  ears 
time  for  plantW."    You  ^ 
merely  the  ghost  of  a  f  f  °^  °' *  ^' 
ory  of  them.  I  am  hoping  that  It  may 
Enough  for  you  to  idehtuy  them  a 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  » 
prfnting  of  them  would  be  welcomed^ 
yo'-r  readers, 
j  Wellesley. 

Is  this  the  couplet? 
..^en  the  oak  puts  on  his  gosling  (Tf 
•Tis  time  to  sow  barley  night  or  day. 

There  are  many  English  rhymes  al>« 
the  oak  being  In  leaf  before  or 
ash.    It  is  also  thought  that  the 
^Idom   springs    well   before   the  0 
comes  out.   "If  the  oak  t-^^^J  "^^f^^ 
(acorns)  it  foreshadows  a  long  and  M 
Winter."    A  dream  of  an  "^^J^'^P 
long  life,  also  riches.  If  yo^.^^y 
ague,  walk  around  an  J^k  and  say. 
"^'^-Good  evening,  thou  good  one  oW. 
I  bring  thee  the  ^varm  «nd  the  co 
For  gout,  talce  hold  of  an  oak  or  p 
young  shoot  already  felled,  aitd  rep. 
these  words:  _i„in 
"O3k-9hoot,  T  to  thee  oomPta^". 
All  the  torturing  gout  plagues  me. 
'     I  cannot  go  for  it, 
,    Thou  canst  stand  It.  ^u. 

The  first  bird  that  flie^  above  th«*  MU 
■    To  him  give  It  In  his  flight  Iff «( 

I^t  him  take  it  with  him  * 
If  you  take  an  oak  apple  fom  a- 
tree  and  find  a  little  v.'orm  In  it 
flies  away,  it  signifies  "fj 
It  betokens  scarceness  of  corn,  it 
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U(  and  tlio  woi":!!!:!)  piiiU  ll  >ii  iiiaiiv 
,  see  Frazer's  "Uolden  Bough."— 


'PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF" 

the  AVorld  Wags; 
Prosumably  the  only  Boston  news- 
aper  paying  for  Jokes  carries  one 
ally  In  tlio  most  valuable  spoco  on 
s  editorial  page.  In  an  adJ;icont 
liiinn  It  Is  this  week  g-lvlng  Instal- 
enl.s  of  "6  Great  Hoaxes";  how  in- 
resting  then  to  see  today,  as  Its  dally 
ke,   the  story  of  a  sailor  on  one  of 

10  nio."!!  unpleasant  class  of  our  boats 
urtnp  the  war  who.  asked  if  he  would 

enlist,   replied  that,  as  so6n  as  ho 
uUl     .shed     his     naval    uniform,  ha 
ould  shoulder  an  oar  and  start  Inland. 
When  1  got  to  a  town  where  folks  say 
nif:    'What's    that    thing   you  are 
Trying?'  I  am  going  to  drive  It  in  the 
round  and  stay  there  all  my  life." 
In  a  discussion  on  tliB  antiquity  of 
Ik  stories   (Folk-T.,ore,  London,  1014, 
1.  XXV,  pp.   122-125)   Is  adduced  a.? 
»u   indisputable  instance  of  survival, 
e  case  of  the  sailor  who  is  told  to 
It  hl.s  onr  on  his  shoulder  and  march 
I  till  ho  comes  to  a  land  where  lliey 
,y  that   it  is  a  baker's  peel."  This 
as    heard    In    Greece    within    a  few 
&rf,  and  much   earlier  ver.sions  are 
ven  by  ono  Polites,  who  "naturally 
^fers  to  the  prophecy  about  Ody.s.sous's 
d.  In  which  the  hero  la  told  to  put 
s  oar  on  his  shoulder  and  travel  un- 
1  he  comes  to  a  land  where  the  natives 
|re  ignorant  of  the  sea.    A  wayfarer 
ill  meet  him  whoniistakes  his  oar  for 
winnowing  .sho^.    That  will  be  Uie 
gn.    There  he  is  to  stick  his  oar  up- 
ght  in  the  .^rround.  perform  sacrifices 
Poseidon,  and  then  return  homo  and 
■fer  hecatombs  to  the  immortal  gods" 
he  apposite  passages  .In  Homer  being 
lerred  to  in  the  citation).  . 
In  a  later  letter  in  Polk-Lore  (1919, 
XX,  316-317)  a  writer  concludes;  "It 
clear  .   .   .   that  the  eallor's  wish  to 
tlce  among  people  who  do  not  know 

11  oar  when  they  see  one  is  a  current 
[iylng  in  the  British  navT."  and  had 

en  for  many  years.  This  matter  was 
scuBsed  in  a  series  of  letters  In  the 
vondon)  Times'  L,lter.^r.v  Supplement 
jring  the  autumn  of  1919,  hut  enough 
as  been  given  above  to  show  that  if 
nyone  paid  money  for  tho  "new  stoi-y" 
a  has  i)een  taken  in  by  a  hoary  hoax. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


JOY  IN  SOUTH  SUTTON 

(Kcarsarge  IndepoiKlont  and  Tluic^j.) 
Ma  Sweet,  the  relict  of  the  late  Jed 
Sweet,  and  her  seven  talented  daugh- 
ters have  arrived  in  town  and  will 
entertain  later. 


-  SIMPLICITY   AND  POMP 

"There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
content in  the  servants'  quarters  at 
the  House  of  Doorn  since  the  ex- 
Kaiserin's  de^th.   The  servants  were 
dissatisfied   with    the  gratuities  dis- 
tributed at  the  time  of  the  funeral." 
;Willlam  Hohenzollem  probablj-  insisted 
1  simplicity,  as  did  the  late  John  Bur- 
i)ughs.  giving  directions  for  his  funeral 
hd   his  grave.    Yet   there  is  often  a 
arious  form  of  vanity  and  of  ostenta- 
on   In   a   "simple"    funeral,   as  when 
Ictor  Hugo  requested  that  his  coffin 
lould    be   that  of  a  p^auper;  a  vanity 
3  great  as  that  of  Browning's  Bishop 
-dering    his    sumptuous    tomb.  Tlie 
ishop  might  have  said  with  Sir  Thomas 
rowne;    "But  man  is  a  noble  animal, 

lendid  In  ashes,  and  pompous  in  tlie 
[rave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
1th    equal    lustre,   nor  omitting  cere- 

onies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his 
|!iture." 

Was  Southey  right  in  thinking  that 
r  Thomas  wrote  "infim>''  instead  ol' 
n£amy"7 


I  COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Merchant 
Ifof  Venice,"  a  comedy  In  five  acts  by 
■VlUiam  Shakespeare.    The  cast: 

Intonlo  Walter  Klnisfbrd 

■iterlDo   E.  F.  Haet 

|al«iilo  T.  Gordon  Myth 

assaiilo.  LawTenoo  Cecil 

■orciiTO  Clifford  Turner 

Iratlano  FrBderlck  Roland 

nyloek  Charles  Warburton 

Jortla  Pamela  Gayfhonie 

■erteBO  VloU  Hoach 

althaiar  Mst  IMlsa 

rinoe  of  Morocco.......... .AJeTanier  Somer 

rlnoe  of  .Vrrogon. .,  MIcholas  Joy 

jumcotot  Oobbo  Panl  Hansell 

|M  Oobbo  •,  E.  E.  CUve 

 Katterliwi  Standlna 

 Jill  WUllB 

 Alexaniler  Samer 

|nk«  ot  Vtnice  iH.  Con-way  Wlnefleld 

Jerk  of  the  Conrt  William  E.  Watt* 

fcephono  HaroM  W.  Bates 

J  The  Jewett  Players  last  night  gave  a 
jplrlted  and  very  Interesting  perform- 
Bnco  of  what  many  consider  Shakes- 
tearo's  most  appealing  play.  In  the 
Berformance  were  none  of  the  "limps" 
io  often  unavoidable  at  first  nights 
jhen  a  company  has  been  playing  one 
Irduous  piece  and  rehearsing  another, 
lostumes  and  stage  settings  were  artls- 
|lc  €Lnd  effective  and  the  acting  version, 
rranged  by  Mr.  Jewett,  was  skilfully 
■one. 

iMr.  Warburton  chose  to  plav  Shylock 
Vith  emphasis  on  the  pathetTt  rather 
iian  on  the  comic,  or  the  distasteful. 
in  Shylock  was  a  creature  to  be  pitied 
ather    than   despised.     In    the  scene 
jrhere  the  Jew  returns  and  finds  his 
laughter  gone,  Mr.  Warburton's  -slpi- 
lllclty  was  very  touching;  a  little  later, 
lowever,  after  the  Christian  "baiting," 
i  ranted  a  little,  so  that  the  lines  were 
intelligible.    The  Copley  Theatre  Is 


.    HlVMll  tr> 
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c'Vfr,  Mr.  W.'ii  i.iu  Ion's  ji'  i  i  •rMniuro 
was  thoughtful  and  wholly  satlsfyhig 

Miss  Gaythome  as  Portia  carried  off 
the  honors,  however.  Here  was  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  woman,  sweetly  digni- 
fied, yet  entirely  human:  not  tho  ad- 
vanced feminist  type  which  Is  so  often 
foisted  upon  us  for  ,Shaki;8peare's 
heroine.  Miss  Roach  gave  distinction 
to  the  lesser  part  of  Norlssa.  Mr.  Cecil 
as  Bassanlo  was  a  manly  and  fit  lover 
for  Portia.  Aa  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 
Mr.  Sarner  did  an  excellent  bit  in  the 
scono  where  he  cliooses'  between  the 
gold  and  sliver  and  lead  caskets.  Mr, 
Hansell  w.os  amusing  in  the  part  of 
Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Miss  Standing,  a  recent  addition  to 
the  Jewett  Players,  is  a  young  woman 
of  much  chai-m  and  promise.  She  did 
an  excellent  small  bit  of  work  In  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Last  night, 
as  Jessica,  she  gave  a  very  creditable 
performance.  The  other  members  of 
the  company  were  well  cast. 


■A 


CAMEO  GIRL' 


r€FCeptl'>ii  alwujM  ;,.  .:(jrdeU  nlni  licrc, 
and  fully  aeBerved_lt. 

Ralpih  RlggB  and  Katherine  Rltohle 
In  dance  Idylls  gave  live  performances 
that  were  unusual  and  very  attractive. 

Miss  jTiliet  in  a  onc-glrl  revue  Im- 
personated ^-aTlou3  chara<:ter8  on  tho 
.stage  and  in  puibllc  lifo  In  the  charming 
manner  which  has  become  familiar. 

Merlin  with  his  pack  of  cards  per- 
formed some  mystifying  feats  to  tho 
ojocompanlment  of  amusing  patter. 

Jean  Adair  and  company  in  "In  Any 
Home."  presented  tho  annual  domestic 
tragedy  of  house-cleaning  time  and  In- 
troduced a  bit  of  domestic  philosoT»hy. 

Josle  O'Meara,  the  dainty  artist,  had 
the  laat  act  on  the  bill. 

Tho  changed  program,  by  which  the 
current  events  in  motion  pictures  and 
Topics  of  the  Day  are  placed  at  the 
close  instead  of  the  opening,  did  not 
entirely  euoceed  in  keeping  the  au<li- 
onco  In  tlie  seats  dtiring  the  hitt 
feature. 


5< 


ino  good  trying  to  quote  irom  tiie  ra  i 

I  bow  and  the  eclipse."   'Viola  Meynell  ; 

iher  preface  to  the  new  Oxford  Pn 
edition  sft  "Moby  Dick"  says:  "To  re 
it  and  ab.sorb  It  Is  the  crown  of  on<; 

ireading  life."— Ld. 


HOLLLa  STREET  THEATRE— "The 
I  Cameo  Girl,"  musical  fantasy  In  two 
jaots.  Book  by  Bel  Galller  and  Nell 
Twomey.  Lyrics  by  Ballard  McDonald 
and  Grant  Clark,  music  by  James 
Monaco  and  Bel  Galller.  nrst  j>erform- 
'  ance  In  Boston. 

In  addition  to  Adelaide  and  Hng'hes, 
jthe  cast  Includes  Frank  LeJor,  John 
Phllbrlck,  Marie  Wells,  George  Trabert, 
Henrietta  Lee,  Gladys  MlUer,  Stanley 
Hughes,  Constance  Brady,  Dorothy 
Buckley  and  Mary  Hltchkiss, 

"The  Cameo  Girl,"  which  came  to  the 
Hollls  Street  Theatre  for  Its  first  Metro- 
politan performance,  is  an  elaborate ' 
musical  show  that  follows  closely  the 
lines  of  the  average  '"Revue."  It  Is  full 
of  atrilclng  effects  not  always  success- 
,  fully  or  artfully  developed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  performance  suffers  in  that  ideas 
and  dances  are  obvious  and  easily  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  not  too  overwise  audi- 
ence. The  patter  that  forms  a  lengthy 
part  of  the  play  is  only  occasionally 
light  and  fresh.  A  first  act  that  Is  a 
curious  mixture  of  careful  theatric  valu- 
ation and  trifling  intrusion  comes  to  a 
climax  that  Is  well  named  a  Ballad  of 
Confusion.  ■ 

To  the  casual  obs(arver  It  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  particu- 
lar form  of  theatrical  entertainment 
known  as  a  "revue"  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete.  It  no  longer  enjoys  the  tre- 
mendous vogue  which  it  experienced  in 
the  hectic  days  of  war.  And  seemingly 
this  waning  populaj-ity  is  due  to  the 
awakening  of  an  audicmco  wlilcii  no 
longer  lets  itself  be  lulled  to  sleep  by 
facile  ai-tifices  of  the  show  shops. 

It  cares  no  more  for  mere  quantity  in 
girls,  in  exotic  colorful  displays,  and  in 
tympanic  strains  of  jazz.  Idle,  time- 
passing  amusement  sufficed  this  easy- 
going public  a  year  ago.  But  now  it  ! 
craves  entertainment  of  a  higher  order,  i 
It  somehow  feels  Uie  wandering  "teams" 
of  vaudeville,  wiiicli  are  wont  to  usurp 
our  lighter  stagos,  to  be  out  of  place. 
Rendered  doubly  sophisticated  by  soma 
12  months  of  war-time  theatre  com- 
merce, the  musical  comedy  audience  has 
begmi  to  realize  Uiat  there  is  a  wide 
dii£erenc«  between  the  20  minutes,  more 
or  less,  of  vaudeville  and  the  two  hours 
of  higher  priced  tlieatres.  Entei-tainers 
who  draw  lavisii  applause  as  head- 
liners  may  easily  attract  groans  alone 
when  appeaj-ing  on  tlie  longer  time. 

-And  so  it  is  that  Adelaide  and  Hughes, 
even  with  the  veteran  humors  of  Frank 
Lalor,  fail  to  amuse  for  a  full  evening. 
As  dancers  they  win  well-deserved 
praise  similar  to  that  they  have  so  long 
reaped  in  vaudeville  and  at  the  Winter 
Garden.  But  as  actors,  as  purveyors  of 
a  book  ijever  subtle,  often  familiar, 
they  failed  to  receive  more  than  casual 
appreciation. 

The  story  of  "The  Cameo  Girl"  ap- 
pears infrequently  and  concerns  a  young 
artist  who  seai-ches  vainly  for  the  model 
that  gave  him  inspiration.  Diligent 
reading  of  "Mother  Goose"  and  "The 
Arabian  Nights"  resulted  in  his  finding 
"The  Cameo  Girl"  to  be  his  own  little 
servant  girl. 

The  music,  typically  jazz  and  some 
time's  reminiacent  of  facile  and  average 
Broadway  tunes,  is  representative  of  the 
■whole  performance.  It  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely lacking  any  desire  for  originality. 
V/hile  principals  and  cost  work  willing- 
ly, no  one  seojn."  to  care  to  seek  out  one 
idea  or  dance  that  can  claim  noveiti . 
Features,  and  real  features  they  v.ere, 
such  as  the  dancing  of  .'mI^.s  A(7^lait!e 
and  the  Toy  Soldiers  dance  number 
came  near  being  lost  m  the  wealth  ol 
ordinary  material  that  surroundod  the;n 
Early  in  the  performance  "The  Cameo 
Girl"  tells  ui?  that  "lier  middle  name  .s 
Pep"  If  she  would  orl.r  live  up  to  'hat 
name,  she  would  be  ajble  to  develop  her- 
self and  rise  above  tho  conunonplace. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  Indefatigable  Ic 
collecting  material  for  his  colossal  work, 
"Man  as  a  Social  and  Political  Beast" 
(elephant  folio,  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion), has  been  haunting  the  department 
stores  in  the  hope  of  proving  or  disprov- 
ing a  statement  published  in  a  London 
Journal! 

"If  you  watch  the  bargain  hunters  at , 
the  sales  you  will  notice  that  they  are 
nearly  all  slender  men  and  women.  For 
the  generously  proportioned  person 
knows  that  very  few  prizes  will  come 
his  way.  The  writer,  a  mere  man,  has 
tried  all  over  London  to  obtain  shirts, 
collars  and  other  more  intimate  articles 
of  clothing  at  sale  prices,  but  has  failed. 
And  yet  he  Is  not  a  Daniel  Lambert  in 
siie,  or  even  an  'extra  out,'  to  use  the 
jargon  of  the  trade.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  happen  to  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  sale  sizes,  which  are,  ap- 
parently, as  immutable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians." 


THE     PERILS    OF    THE    POLYSYL- . 
LABLE 

(Sheboygan  Press.)  j 
Notice.— Susan      Chickowskl  and 
Wilma    Kurtz    wish    to    apologize  i 
through  The  Press  to   the  slander 
and  insult   they   committed  against  ' 
Miss  Goldle  Russell.   They  were  ig-  ' 
norant  pf  what  the  word  hemorrhage 
was.    Signed^  by  Wilma  Kurtz,  and 
Susan'Chlckowskl. 


THE  CRASH  CRUSADE 

( A  campaign  is  on  foot  for  the  removal 
of  needless  household  ornaments.) 
Martha  tlu-ust  her  testimonial 

Into  our  astonished  grasp; 
On  Its  face  a  crest  baronial 
Made  us  gasp. 

But  ere  long  the  sound  of  tournament- 
Brought  us  headlong  to  the  room 
Where  her  duster  banished  ornaments 
To  their  doom. 

Springing  at  them  like  a  leopardess, 

Down  she  brought  the  bric-a-brac  ' 
Now  a  dog  and  now  a  shepherdess 
Went  crick-crack. 

When  confronted  with  the  particles. 

Quoth  the  flushed  but  liaughty  maid, 
"I  have  joined  the  Needless  Articles 
Crash  Crusade." 
—A.  W.  In  the  London  Chronicle. 


I  JULIAN  ELTINGE 

Julian  Eltlnge,  Just  back  from  a  tour 
of  various  parts  of  the  world,  appeared 
at  Keith's  last  evening  wltli  several 
new  Boigs  and  wearing  some  beajutlful 


CONCERNING   "MOBY  DICK" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Having  but  recently  Joined  Captain 
Ah^b  and  his  fascinated  followers  in 
their  bloody  pursuit  of  Moby  Dick,  your 
surprise  at  Mr.  McFee's  neglect  (or  Is 
it  Ignorance?)  excites  in  me  a  similar 
emotion.  Melville,  with  whom  I  am. 
happily,  ifamiliar,  indeed  surpassed  him- 
self, and,  I  am  sure,  all  other  writers 
of  sea  stories,  in  this  tale  of  extraordi- 
nary passion.  Yet  I  think  your  caption, 
"An  Unpardona'ble  Omission,"  to  be 
harsh.  May  we  not  albsolve  one  who 
perhaps  dislikes  to  swallow  a  literary 
potion  of  tliree  parts  heroic  imagina- 
tion and  two  parts  scholarly  cetology? 

I  have  forced  this  same  potion,  so 
beneficial  in  our  sickly  literary  genera- 
tion, upon  several  of  my  friends,  and 
with  most  admirable  results.  However, 
one  asks,  and,  in  asking,  puzzles  me; 
How  can  Melville  put  such  sonorous 
mouthlngs,  such  fair  phrases,  on  the 
tongues  of  rude  fishers?  I  have  told 
him  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the 
vocabularies  of  these  God-fearing  toll- 
ers of  the  sea,  and  have  also  said  that 
perhaps  Melville  would  plead  poetic 
license,  that  apology  for  non-conformity 
which  covers  such  a  multitude  of  sins 
today. 

Are  there  other  reasons,  or  shall  we 
lay  all  the  poesy  and  Are  to  an  artist's 
Imagination?  RORY  'DILLON. 

Boston. 

You  should  read  an  article  about 
"Moby  Dick"  published  In  the  nation 
(London)  of  Jan.  1,  1921,  in  which  "H. 
M.  T.,''  wildly  enthusiastic,  says  tiiat 
Melville's  words  "soar  to  the  limit  of 
their  ■  '1  the  known  and  reason- 
^9   "  do  not  break  loose.  .  .  . 

X|Ij»»v,  .%cored  almost  every  page 

wwilii..         Vor  quotation:  But  it  Is 


WORDS,   WORDS,  WORDS 
"H,  M.  T."  says  apropos  of  "Moby 
Dick"  what  might  be  said  of  Melville's 
"MardI"  and  "Pierre." 

"I  think  it  vei-y  likely  that  any  one 
who  finds  he  cannot  read  'Moby  Dick' 
with  delight,  wonder,  and  some  fear, 
has  reason  to  doubt  that  he  is  more  than 
lcamln2;  to  read. 

A  well  known  literary  critic  once  as- 
.«,tired  me  that  there  were  not  more  than 
5009  people  who  could  read  English.  As 
soon  as  Imagination  begins  to  sport  with 
the  language,  then  the  familiar  words 
are  changed;  they  take  a  look  of  mock- 
ery; they  seem  a  little  mad;  they  become 
free  of  our  rules;  they  behave  indecor- 
ously, seem  giddy,  are  translated  from 
dull,  well  known  lumps  into  shadows 
and  wraiths  uncanny  with  varying  lights 
and  implications;  they  startle  us  with 
half-sugp:estlons  of  powers  we  never 
knew  exi.sted;,  they  flit  too  perilously 
near  the  horizon  of  what  we  call  sanity 
and  become  speculative  symbols  in  th. 
distance  weaving  a  mazy  pattern  of 
which  we  can  but  guess  at  the  purport. 
Our  own  words  then  seem  to  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  us.  That  gentleman 
who  thought  he  liad  been  using  'prose' 
all  his  life  was  wrong.  All  he  had  been 
doing  was  to  make  noises,  prompted  by 
a  few  primitive  instincts,  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  neighbors." 


MELVILLE'S    DR.  FRANKLIN 

Now  that  there  is  talk  about  Benja- 
min Franklin,  tho  description  of  him  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  to  be  found  in  Mel- 
ville's "Israel  Potter"  should  (be  quoted 
in  full,  especially  the  scenes  in  which 
John  Paul  Jones  and  Israel  figure.  'W'Ss-f 
I  Franklin's  character  ever  better  summed 
up? 

!  "At  times  he  had  seriousness— extreme 
[seriousness— for  others,  but  never  for 
himself.  Tranquillity  was  to  him  In- 
stead of  it.  This  philosophical  levity  of 
tranquillity,  so  to  speak,  is  shown  in 
his  easy  variety  of  pursuits.  Printer, 
postmaster,  almanac  maker,  essayist, 
chemist,  orator,  tinker,  statesman,  hu- 
morist, philosopher,  parlor  man,  politi- 
cal economist,  professor  of  house- 
wifery, ambassador,  projector,  maxim- 
monger,  herb  doctor,  wit— Jack  of  all, 
master  of  each  and  mastered  by  none— 
the  type  and  genious  of  his  I  and. 
Franklin  was  everything  but  a  poet." 


1 833-— 1921 

Fanny  Kemhle  writing  from  Balti- 
more on  Jan.  11,  1S33,  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Jameson,  said: 

"I  mean  to  ride  as  long  as  I  have  a 
hand  to  hold  a  rein,  or  a  leg  to  put 
over  a  pommel.  By-the-by,  I  ought  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  last  sentence; 
I  ought  to  liave  said  a  foot  to  put  into 
a  stirrup:  for  if  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  having  legs  you  ought  to  be — at 
least,  we  are  im  this  country,  and 
never  mention,  or  give  the  slightes.t 
token  of  having  such  things,  except  by 
wearing  very  short  petticoats,  which 
we  don't  consider  objeotionaible." 

Does  anyone  read  Mrs.  Jameson's 
book  about  Shakespeare's  heroines  to- 
day? We  knew  a  dramatic  critic  in 
Boston — he  is  not  living — who  before  a 
I  Shakespearian  performance  read  what 
';She  had  to  say  about  the  woman  to  be 
portrayed  at  night  that  he  might  dilate 
With  the  proper  emotion. 

I 

B.  S.  W.  of  Boston  writes;  "Will  you 
please  ask  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who 
knows  more  of  people  and  things  than 

Wnost  of  us,  why  it  is  that  within  a  year 
\or  two  one  publisher  after  another  has 
j  taken  to  putting  out  books,  the  pages  of 
which  have  to  be  cut  at  the  bottom  In- 
stead of  at  tho  top.  It  is  about  as  con- 
veiilent  as  it  woiild  lie  to  have  trousers 
made  to  button  at  the  back." 

It  a  book   i.s  purcha.sed  to  be  rea/l. 
not  merely  because  it  is  a  large  paper 
edition  and  hand.somely  bound,  an  orna- 
ment  for  a   shelf   or  a   table,  uncut 
pages  are   an   abomination,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  paper  knife  must  work 
at  the  ibottom.   We  have  seen  impatiem 
persons  using  a  finger,  a  nail  cleaner, 
or  a  card,  for  a  paper  knife.  De  Quince- 
had  a  .'^ad  experience.     The  collectiv' 
works  of  Burge   were  in   his  library 
"Wordsworth  took  dowm  the  volume: 
unfortunately  it  was  uncut;  fortimateI>- 
and  by  a  special  Providence  as  to  hiiu 
it  seemed,  tea  was  proceeding  at  the 
time.    \>ry  toast  required  butter;  butter 
required  knives,  and  knives  then  lay  on 
(the  table;  but  sad  it  was  for  the  Virgin 
(purity  of  Mr.  Burke's  as  yet  unsunner! 
pages,  that  every  knife  bore  uporeyit 
"blade  testimony  of  the  service  it  V\ 
rendered.    Did  that  stop  Wordswor^. - 
Did  that  cause  him  to  call  for  another 
knife?   Not  at  all;  he 
j  Look'd  at  the  knife  that  caus'd  hi.^i  pain; 
^  And  look'd  and  sigh'd,  and  lo«k'd  aji'' 
I         sigh'd  again' ;  ,  .i.  . : .  •  ^  | 

jand  then,  after  tlii.';  moment- 
f-atft»'  _^  ttf*'''''"-'J.  • 
gallon  *-  \ 


(J 


, ,  .     ,i>  Ml    I  lie  j 

ii-t  of  the  Vi)lunu-  \mUi  lliis  Iwiifc,  tliat 
•    lis  prp-isy  lienors  behind  it  upon 

IT  pajre:  and  are  they  not  there  to' 
3  "day?" 


SILVER  UNDER  THE  MASTS 

the  AVorld  Wags; 
How   old   is   the   custom   of  putting 
U-er  under  the  foot  of  the  masts  of  a. 
iip  to  tiring  the  vessel  good  luck? 
nd  docs  the  custom  prevail  in  other 
•ids?  I  note  that  when  Donald  B.  Mac- 
Uan,    the    Arctic   explorer,  superln- 
,ded  the  stepping  of  the  majits  of  his 
ip,  the  Bowdoin.  on  the  Maine  coast; 
a  other  day.  he  gave  recognition  tOi 
IS  sailor  supei-stition.    Under  the  ma,in-| 
ast  he  placed  a  half  dollar  given  by 
iK!  son  of  his  college  classmate.  BUisj 
Spear,  a  Boston  liiwycr,  and  under  thCi 
r.iremast  he  jjlaoed  a  silver  dollar  giveni 
Uv  the  twin  .-iOns  of  another  classmate, 
I  harles  S.  Sewall  of  WIscasset.  Me. 
Watertown 

Wc  invite  contributions  on  this  sub- 

.Silver  was  not  Neptune's  metal.  It 
as  Diana's  own  metal  in  Greece,  In. 
.|ihesus,  and  at  Rome.  Demetrius,  whoj 
'  ade  the  phrines,  was  a  .silversmith, 
oi  English  provinces,  perhaps  in  New 
England  villages,  there  are  some  who 
urn  silver  in  their  pockets  when  they 
-oc!  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time. 
\t  Englisli  fairs,  the  seller,  on  being 
I  .lid  for  cattle,  gave  back  a  silver  coin 
■;or  luck."    When  the  luck  money  was 
mded  back  to  the  buyer,  he  spat  on 
t   for  luck.    In  eastern  bazaars  silver 
a.-^es    are    sold    to    contain  sentences 
from  the  Koran,  which  guard  the  wearer 
against  the  evil  eye.    Some  years  ago 
v  o  attended  the  funeral  of  a  child  In 
lie  neighborhood.    The  father,  a  Bou- 
lanian  by  birth,  who  had  lived  in  this 
juntry  for  at  least  20  years,  and  vras 
.'V   no   means   an   uneducated  person, 
,-ut  silver  coins  in  the  coffin  before  It 
vv.as  lowered  into  the  grave.   Does  not 
lio  traditional  gypsy  fortune  teller  ask 
hat  her  palm  should  be  crossed  witi 
liver?— Ed. 


Charles  Caverly  ol  Toulon,  III.  We 
cannot  resist  complimenting  them  on 
their  elegance  and  noblene.ss  of  per- 
son, the  farm  can  well  be  proud  of 
this  health  inspiring  couple.  The 
grace  and  loveliness  of  the  bride 
and  the  handsome  manliness  of  the 
groom,  with  their  smiles  of  happi- 
ness will  impress  any  company.  They 
start  out  with  three  most  important 
points;  they  stick  to  the  farm,  and 
have  parents  of  the  high<?st  true 
worth.  The  e'litor.s  and  the  whole 
office  force  wish  them  uninterrupted 
happiness. 


"REUBEN   AND  CYNTHIA" 

.■\s  the  World  Wags; 

Isn't  the  mu.sic  of  the  "Reuben-Cyn- 
thia" song  something  like  the  Chinese 
air  in  "Stradella ';  the  same  as  I  heard 
40  years  ago  in  Connecticut  in  the  love- 
song  of  tho  infatuated  Martha.  "I  want 
a  num  to  hold  mo."  Miss  Maisie  i',»_y, 
\vc  I'-.arn.  singing  this  chaste  diiiy, 
/'fairly  brought  down  the  house,"  like 
Vanison  in  Holy  Writ. 


HERE  IS  A  BARGAIN 

(t'"rom  the  Kastport  (.\Ic.)  Seatinel.) 

Owing  to  my  ill  healUi,  I  will  sell 
at  my  residence  in  Perry  Maine,  ac- 
cording to  the  government's  survey, 
one  plush  raspberry  cow,  age  six- 
teen years.  She  is  of  undoubted 
courage  and  gives  milk  frequently. 
She  will  not  kick,  except  when  be- 
ing milked.  To  the  man  who  does 
not  fear  death  in  any  form,  she 
would  be  a  great  Iboon.  She  is  very 
much  attached  to  her  present  Iiomc 
with  ii^stay  chain,  but  she  will  lie 
sold  to  anyone  who  will  agree  to 
treat  her  right.  She  is  one-fourth 
Shorthorn  and  three-quarters  hyena. 
I  will  also  throw  in  a  dou'ole  b^rel 
shot  gun  which  goes  with  her.^  In 
May  she  usually  goes  away  for  a 
week  or  two  and  returns  with  a  tall, 
red  calf  with  wobbly  legs.  Her  name 
is  Rose.  I  would  rather  sell  her  to  a 
non-resident,  the  farther  away  the 
better.  The  price  is  right.  If  you  are 

interested  in  the  cow.  or  if  you  want 
Better  Milk  and  Better  Service 

telephone 

Harry  G.  Dore 

Tel.  2-1'^      I'lOKRY.  ME.       R.  F.  D.  31 
OLD  WIVES  FOR  NEW 

(I'or  The  Imstoii  Ilerald) 
Where  are  the  "I..ays  of  Ancient  Rome" 

.\nd  anaereontifs  fair? 
Tis  strangely  sweet,  gadzooks,  to  meet, 

A  beau  with  fJeorgian  air. 
'I'hey're    like    the    snows    that  Villon 
sought, 

I  They're  like  the  fish  Munchausen  caught, 
yes!  Zounds!  They're  passing  rare. 

Vou  said  that  Petrarch  lived  in  vain, 
.\nd  blind  Milton's  .Satan's  dead. 

Twerc  Ivardly  pain.  Lo  live  again, 
Willi  poets  woi  th  their  bread. 

We  love  to  browse,  amid  the  stalis. 

Of  some  crabbed  bookmen's  dingy  halls. 
'Od's  bodikins!   They're  dead. 

Kow  good  old  Shylock's  race  is  run. 
Unlike  sweet  Shelly's  skylark. 

Potash,  the  name  of  modern  Jew, 
lie's  Montague  Glass's  high  mark. 

The  harp  that  once  thrilled  Tara's  halls. 

In  Olcott's  hands  ".Macushla"  stalls, 
Diogenes!  It's  dark! 

Tiiere  used  to  be  a  man  called  Liamb. 

And  he  didn't  need  rare  mint  sauce. 
Of  course  George  Ade,  and  Henry,  too, 

With  ease  his  page  emboss. 
When  Thack'ray  wrote  his  Vanity  Fair, 
He  didn't  know  the  "Follies"  rare, 

L,ike  biik  it's  finest  floss. 

The  Russian  Bolshevistic  bear, 

(By  Gorky  tough  is  fed. 
A\'here  Turgenev.  and  Ciogol  lived, 

The  rivers  late  i-an  red. 
Belgravia's  folk  on  "Main  Street"  dwell, 
And  we've  discarded  Dante's  Hell. 
Thev  say  we've  forged  a'head. 

_REV.  L.  TYLER. 
^  prtown,  N.  T. 

chi«     ^£  GALLANT  EDITOR 

•n  the  Amoriian  Swineherd. \ 
\mericnn     Swineherd  office 


Reading  th©  list  of  test  questions  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Thomas  Edison,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  omission  of  two  that 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered; 
"Who  struck  Blfly  Patterson?"  and 
"Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went 
ouf"  The  correct  answer  would  have 
made  the  deep  thinker  the  superintend- 
ent of  Mr.  Edison's  factory,  not  merely 
*n  Inspector.  • 

PRESIDENT  BUTLER'S  NOSE 
President  a«tler  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity was  unable  at  a  dinner  of  the  engi- 
neering society  of  that  Institution  to 
identify  ten  odors.  Of  the  ten,  he  recog- 
nized only  bay-rum,  or  near  bay-rum. 
He  thereupon  said,  not  peevishly,  we 
hope  that  smelling  is  the  least  intel- 
lectual of  the  senses.  Saying  this  he 
seemed  to  agree  with  our  old  friend 
Nathaniel  WanJcy,  late  M.  A.  and  vicar 
of  Trinity  parreh,  Coventry:  "By  some 
one  or  other  of  the  beasts,  man  is  ex- 
celled and  surpassed  In  every  one  of 
the  senses;  but  in  this  of  smelling  by 
the  most  of  them.  It  Is  true,  we  may 
better  spare  this  (at  least  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  it)  than  any  of  the  four  others; 
notwithstanding  which  there  are  mani- 
fold uses  of  ' it.  both  for  the  recreations 
of  spirits  and  the  preservation  of  life." 

Thus  the  Indians  in  America  when 
the  Spaniards  first  landed  could  smell 
gunpowder  at  a  great  distance,  as  crows 
do  today,  and  could  tell  if  there  were 
onv  who  carried  pistols  near  them. 

Blind  Hamar,  a  caravan  guide  over  the 
Lvbian  sands,  by  the  wonderful  sagacity 
i.f  his  smell,  could  tell  of  an  Inhabited 
place  40  miles  away. 

A  little  boy.  known  a-s  John  of  Liege, 
Lilraid  of  invading  soldiers,  ran  far  into 
the  woods  .md  lived  there  many  years, 
feeding  on  roots  and  wild  fruit.  Espied 
naked  and  all  overgrown  with  hair,  he 
smelt  some  who,  believing  him  to  be 
a  satvr,  were  in  wait  for  him.  They  took 
the  wind  out  of  him  so  advantageously, 
says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ("Treatise  of 
Bodies,"  13691.  that  they  caught  him  In  a 
snare.  The  wild  man  said  that  he  could 
by  the  smell  judge  of  the  taste  of  any- 
thing that  was  to  be  eaten;  and  could  at 
a  great  distance  find  by  his  nose  where 
wholesome  fruits  and  root.s  did  grow. 

One  of  the  learned  physicians  named 
Rartolin  remarked:  , 
"That  did  always  seem  a  wonderful 
thing  to  me.  nor  do  I  know  the  certain 
cause  of  it.  why  some  men  can  smell 
things  that  are  pleasant,  but  stinking 
things  will  not  touch  upon  the  sense,  nor 
are  they  able  to  perceive  them.  Such  a 
strange  property  as  this,  is  known  to  be 
in  my  honored  uncle,  Mr.  Jacobus  Fin- 
chius.  the  senior  Regius  professor  of 
pli.vslc  in  our  university." 

If  President  Butler  thinks  it  best  to 
establish  a  course  in  smelling  at  Colum- 
bia University,  we  make  bold  to  recom- 
mend as  textbooks  Dr.  H.^  Zwaardema- 
ker's  "Physiologie  des  Geruchs"  (Leip- 
slc,  1S95);  Leopold  Bernard's  "Les  Odeurs 
dans  les  Romans  de  Zola"  (Montpellier, 
1889):  H.  Cloquet's  "Osphresiologie  " 
(Paris,  IKil);  Dr.  Phil.  Carl  Max  Geis- 
sler's  "Wegweiser  Zu  eirier  Psychologic 
des  Geruches"  (Hamburg,  1894');  Augus- 
tin  Galopin'a  "L^  Parfum  de  la  Femme'' 
(Paris.  18S6),  and  Dr.  Albert  Hagen's 
'T)ie  Sexuelle  O-sphresiologle"  (Charlot- 
tenburg.  1901).  There  are  many  ot^er 
treatises  on  this  interesting  sui)ject,  but 
the  ones  named  above  will  do  for  the 
primary  clasa. 

HOW  DOCTORS  DISAGREE 

Old  Robert  Burton  says  that  smelling 
is  an  "outward  sense,  which  apprehends 
by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  air;  and  of 
ail  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in 
n-.an.  The  organ  is  the  nose  .  .  .  the 
medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to 
lish;  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixed  body  resolved,  which,  whether  it 
be  a  quality,  fume,  vapor  or  exhalation, 
I  will  not  now  dispute." 

Alcmalon  believed  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  soul,  residing  in  the  brain, 
draws  to  itself  odors  'by  respiration 
This  seems  plausible:  but  Empedoclos 
was  of'the  opinion  that  scents  Insert 
themselves  into  the  breathing  of  the 
lungs;  "for.  when  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  odors  are  not  ijer- 
ceived  by  reason  of  the  sharpness:  and 
this  we  experience  in  tliose  who  have 
the  defipction  "if  rheum." 

.eas' 


PRESTO 

Mr.  Georges  Ch.a. 
of  sciences  of  'he  ir.sLuuiu  vi  J^'iU  iia 
has  changed  a  male,  trot  Into  a  female 
frog,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Perrier  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  change  of  sex 
i^  possible  with  other  animals,  perhaps 
with  human  beings.  Eminent  as  these 
Parisians  are,  they  have  been  anti- 
cipated. There  Is  the  case  of  Tiresias. 
the  renowned  Theban  soothsayer.  Hap- 
pening to  kill  a  female  snake  on  Mt. 
Clthaeron — some  say  Cyllene — it  Is  Im- 
material— he  was  metamorphosed  into 
:i  woman.  Seven  years  later,  killing  a 
male  snake,  he  became  again  a  man. 
These  little  Incidents  in  his  life  were 
treated  amusingly  by  Lucian  in  his 
dialogues,   and   with   a  great  showing 

of  ourtoua  learning  by  tho  JustJy  oaIi»- 
brated  Mr.  Bayl©.  There  la  also  t!h* 
caser  of  the  maid  named  Co«nl»,  whd 
became  a  man  and  was  known  a* 
Coenous.    Montaigne  tells  of  a  slrallai 

!  metamorphosis  that  took  place  during 
his  life.  See  also  the  extraordinary 
"Annus  MirablllB,"  written  by  Dr.  Ar-- 
buthnot  and  Mr.  Pope,  on  what  waa  td 
happen  In  London  on  Dec.  29,  1722,  oil 
account  of  the  conjunction  of  the  planet^ 

Jupiter,  Mars  and  Saturn.   

—  SHHGEIJ 

•n-AG  "   NOT  "TAVf 

As  the  'World  Wags : 

The  statement  was  recently  made  lit 
The  Herald  by  Mr.  Quincey  Kllby  that 
the  late  Giovanni  Tagllapietra,  the  sec- 
ond husband  of  Mnie.  Carreno,  wa^ 
familiarly  known  as  "Tal,"  not  "Tag." 
I  was  associated  more  or  less  intimately' 
v.  ith  Terlsita,  Teresona,  or  Teresa  Car- 
reno, not  only  on  a  tilp  through  tiis 
X'nited  States  with  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  N.  Y.  Smyphony  Or- 
chestra, as  soprano,  with  Teresa  n.3 
pianist,  but  also  with  her  in  London  and  / 
Berlin,  and  I  never  heard  her  allude 
to  Tagllapietra  as  other  than  "Tag."  In 
London  she  was  chiefly  interested  in. 
how  "Eugene"  (d'Albert)  might  liberata 
himself  from  his  Heligoland  wife,  asid 
she  applied  for  advice  to  my  husband.  ^ 
Boston.  ISIDORA  MARTINEZ. 

This  "Heligoland"  wife  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers.  They  gave 
the  list  of  d' Albert's  more. or  less  meny 
wives  as  follows:  No.  1,  Teresa  Car- 
reno, 1892,  divorced  1S95 ;  No.  2,  Her- 
mine  Finck,  singer,  1895  ;  No.  3,  Ida 
Theuman,  1910,  divorced  1912.  This 
list  is,  of  course,  subject  to  correction. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that 
d'Albert  and  Hermine  Finck  .were 
divorced. — Ed. 


.same  business.    Why  not  a  pai . 
I)  the  Glass-Walla  Company.  Eh 
^,.^,1 ;     '  COMPANY  JAY. 

Boston. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  calling  at  the 
office  yesterday,  was  in  solemn  mood. 
We  anticipated  the  request  of  a  slight 
loan,  a  "touch,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  street— say,  $10,  to  be  repaid  a  week 
from  next  Wednesday  at  20  minutes  past 
11  A.  M.  We  did  the  eminent  sociologist 
an  injustice.  Sighing  deeply,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  .and  said; 

"A  day  or  two  ago  you  had  something 
to  say  about  simple  and  sumptuous  bu- 
riajls;  you  spoke  of  John  Borroughs, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Browning's  Bishop  or- 
dering hi.s  tomb;  you  quoted  from  Sir 
,  Thomas  Browne— I  wish  I  ha<i  knomi 
him;  if  he  were  in  Boston  today  I  should 
propose  him  as  an  honorary  member  of 
I  he  Porphyr>-  Club.  X  am  surprised,  old 
top"— Mr.  Johnson  is  at  times  disgust 


ingly  familiar— "that  you  did  not  quote  J 
"  from  the  long  discoui-se  of  the  great 
Cyrus  when  he  was  dnng;  the  discourse 
that  Xenophon,  the  friend  of  our  school 
days  at  Exeter,  put  into  his  -nouth.  I 
have  written  it  down  for  you  to  print 
it.  I  used  to  know  it  by  heart,  but  my 
memory  Is  not  what  it  was.  Let  me 
read  it  to  you:  ,    j  t 

"  'As  for  mv  body,  when  I  am  dead,  i 
1  would  not  have  you  lay  it  up  in  gold  or 
silver  or   anv   coffin   whatsoever,  but 
1  give  it  back  to  the  earth  with  all  speed. 
!  Wliat  could  be  more  blessed  than  to  He- 
i  In  the  lap  of  Earth,  the  mother  of  a.l 
Is  things  beautiful,  the  nurse  of  all  things 
good?    I  have  been  a  lover  of  men  all 
my  life  and  methlnks  I  would  fain  be- 
come part  of  that  which  does  good  to 
man.'  "  . 

Having  read  these  noble  words  with 
hi.i  vox  humana  stop  in  working  order. 
Mr  Johnson  confided  to  us  that  he  was 
putting  his  house  in  order;  arranging 
for  the  disposition  of  his  manuscripts, 
including  the  invaluable  magnum  opu.=i 
(now  complete  up  to  the  third  volume; 
'  the  articles  "Ale"  and  "Beer"  are  par- 
'  ticularly     exhaustive),     hl.i  curiously 
i  selected    library    with     many  foxed. 

loosely  bound  or  shivering  folios,  his 
'  medals    presented    by   scientiflo  socie- 
ties,   his   decorations   from   Itings  and 
princes    in    their    happier    <3ays.  his 
ehingled  cottage  at  Clamport.    He  chilled 
our  blood.    "House  in  order.      ^  .e  re- 
called  a   verse   in    holy    writ:  And 
when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel 
was  not  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass, 
arose,  and  gat  him  home  to  his  hmise, 
to  his  city,  and  put  his  household  in  ^ 
order,  and  banged  himself  and  died,  and  j 
was   buried  in   the  sepulchre    of  his 
father."  I 
PARTNERSHIP  NOTICE  I 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  you  noted  that  C.  M. 
Walls  sells  office  partitions.  AppjiT- 
p^f,,.  vou  overlooked  James  A.  Glass. 


O  TEMPORA,  O  MORES,  A.  D.  1021 

One   torrid   March   day,  uncomftably 
warm, 

I  wandered  in  town,  my  ooat  on  my  arm. 
eo  wilted  and  parche<l  I  was  by  the  heat, 
t  dropped  into  Shyler's  and  sank  on  a 

And  as  I  eat  sipping  a  opol  orange  crush. 
Two  damsels  burst  through  the  door  in 
a  rush. 

Their  eyobrow.?  were  shaved,  they'd  used 

a  lip  stick. 
Then-  noses  Hat  white,  their  rouge  much 

too  thlclt. 

Their  "cootie  garages"  were  nmrveJa  to 

They^woro  their  elDc  skirts  cut  off  at 

the  knee.  ^ 
Their  slippers,  pearl  gray,  were  for  show, 

not  for  wear. 
With  stockings  to  match  at  two  fifty  e 

pair. 

And  though  it  waa  hot  to  try  any  floul. 
One's'  coat  was  of  seal,  the  other's  was 

mole! 

Heat  weary  I  pondered,  perched  on  my 
stool, 

"The  poor  working  girls!    Does  pride 

keep  them  cool?" 
They  sat  down  by  me  and  ordered  e 

drink, 

Then  took  out  their  mlrroivs  «iui  started 

to  prink; 

One  said  a  bit  later,  chewing  her  straw, 
"Come  on  'n'  buy  choc'lates  to  tsUce 

home  to  Maw." 
She  in  sealskin  replied,  "Now  don't  got 

my  goat! 

It's  all  I  can  do  to  pay  for  my  ooat!" 

In  Rome  old  Horace  satirized  all. 
But  one  girl  lived  then.  If  1  rightly 

recall. 

Of  whom  he  could  say  In  those  days  of 
yore, 

1  "O  matre  pulchra  flUa  pulchrlor." 
But  now  I  am  sure  he  would  write  of 
'         these  others, 
"O  foolish  daughters  of  more  foolish 

mothers'."   

MARION  3TREETBR. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

Our  correspondent  undoubtedly  knows 
}  that  Horace  WTote  this  ode  as  an  apol- 
'  ogy  to  a  woman  whom  he  had  once 
j  lampooned.    He  craved  forgiveness  and 
a  renewal  of  friendship.     Possibly  Uio 
"mater"  and  the  "fllia"  of  this  ode  were 
regarded   by   conservative   Romans  as 
"foolish,"  however  beautiful  they  were. 

A  BIT  SARCASTIC 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Certain  receptacles  of  metal  on  some 
Back  Bay  sidewalks  in  which  rutobish 
(mostly  old  newspapers)  is  placed  do  not 
adequately  accomplish  their  apparent 
purpose,  the  wide  dissemination  of  their 
contents  through  the  neighborhood;  be- 
cause they  are  partially  covered.  If 
they  were  wholly  uncoveresd  the  wind 
would  have  a  chance  to  whirl  out  the 
contents  a  little  more  rapidly  and  thor- 
oughly than  it  now  does. 
Boston.  "THE  OLD  "UN." 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

(T(Aii  by  Tallc  ment  des  Ream.) 
She  said  that  she  thanked  God  for  two 
things:  One  was  that  she  was  born  a 
princess;  the  bther  was  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  M.  the  Marshal  de  la  Meil- 
lei>aye-  "for,"  she  said,  "if  I  had  not 
married  him,  I  could  not  have  prevented 
niys"lt  from  loving  him  desperately. 
She  lied  like  all  the  devils;  lie  is  a  little 
man,  badly  made  and  jealous,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  one  day  at  Bouibon 
one  of  her  waiting  women,  having 
laughingly  tried  on  her  a  «  ''<=^^°^ 

band  which  happened  to  be  there,  and 
having  said  to  her:  "How  w^'l  'X 
would  become  you,  madam!  she  began, 
•o  laugh,  and  said  to  her:  '  Xou  are 
crazy!"  If  she  had  not  been  afraid  of, 
the  devil,  she  would  have  cuckoled  him' 
a  thousand  times. 

THE   CAUTIOUS  TESTIMONIAL 

(Daily  Chronicle.  London.) 
An    American    magazine  proudly 
quotes    the     following  testimonial 
from  a  clergyman: 

If  I  understand  the  principles  of 
vour  magazine.  I  find  myself  m 
heartv  sympathy  with  them. 

This  is  true  caution  in  testimonial 
writing,  and  it  suggests  many  others 
that  might  be  written.  Thu.3; 

If  my  face  does  not  peel  or  drop  oft 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  I  shaJl 
not  think  so  badly  of  your  soap  after 
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11. 

Or  one  might  write  to 
medicine  vendor: 

If  I  have  read  your  adverts'  arigW 
your  pills  are  just  the  thing  the 
world  has  been  waiting  for. 

And  how  pleasant  to  bring  joy  to 
the  heart  of  a  deserving  member  ol 
the  tobacco  trade  with  this  unsolio- 
iled  testimonial: 

If  I  understacA  the  con-ect  use  Ot 
your  cigarette9-=ftnd  my  wife  Is  ai 
wonderful  cook-they  are  the  moaV 
powerful  disinfectant  iu  the  market. 


•"Mary/*  that  Drosperod  greatly  hi  I?os- 
ton,  bas  b«en  produced  at  tbe  QueenV 
Theatrt^  Ijondon.  The  Dally  Telopraph 
■aid  that  "KO-ey**  would  Ije  a>  *ood  do- 
•orlpUon  oC  the  piece.    •'For  'go-ey"  it 
certainly  Is— whenever^  At  least,  the  on-  | 
rtoualy  feeble  and  tenuous  plot  Is  not  | 
allowed  to  lutrudo.    And  perhaps  one  | 
•boutd  add  at  such  momenta,  also,  when  ' 
the  authors  nro  not  trying:  too  laborl-  ' 
ou»ly  to  he  funny.    For  In  this  they 
hardly  ever  succeed.    Tlifi  'go-eyness,'  | 
of  'Mftr>-'  conalsta  mainly  in  the  dances,  | 
ot  whlcli  there  are  more  than  one  cai»  ■ 
remember  to  have  seen  In  any  similar  ' 
production  helore,  and  which  are  of ! 
many  Idnds,  but  mostly  of  tfee  wild  and 
whirling  oi-der.   ,   ,   .   Since  the  piece 
has  been  a  hug-e  success  in  the  country 
jf  Its  bli-Ui,  It  Is  to  be  assumed,  indeed, 
(Ve  have  long  had  suspicions  of  this,  . 
:b'at  A-merlcan  audiences  are  not  too . 
)articular  about  the  quality  of  their  i 
mnBical  plays  so  long  as  they  are  'go-ey.'  i 
,    .    Mr.  Louis  fflrsch  kept  this  In  i 
nlnd   when    he    set    a'bout   providing  i 
iltaxy'  with  the  hai  mless  and  necessary  I 


Godfrey  Tearle,  pla>'ins  Othello  In 
^ndon.  was  praised  for  his  rich,  r«so- 
lant  voice,  and  his  showing  Othello  as  a 
latural  leader  of  men;  but  Mr.  "Walkley 
lived  him  to  moderate  his  transports;  he 
legaa  "roaring  a  little  too  soon;  conse- 
ruently.  before  he  has  done  Soaring,  you 
iegin  to  get  a  little  tired."  In  complex- 
on,  ho  was  no  darker  than  any  sun- 
*nne4, foreigner;  his  hair  was  short  and 
jrisp.'and  ha  wore  a  slight,  close-clipped 
>«ard.  Mr.  Rathbone's  lago  was  a  hand- 
lome  fellow,  "not  the  leering,  beetle- 
H-owed,  face-making  villain  you  some- 
Imes  see:  his  intellectual  contempt  for 
Hhello,  for  CasSlo,  for  Roderigo,  tor 
iverybody,  Is  subtly  indicated,  not  flaunt- 
d  in  their  laces."  According:  to  the 
ially  Telegraph,  he  was  "a  rather  fan- 
aatio  figTjre,  elegantly  attired,  and  with 
Qore  of  the  courtier  in  it  than  the  sol- 
\imr." 


Hi 


"7 


The  London  Times  sa.ld  of  the  iiim 
"Pollyanna'  :    'AVlien  England  can  dls- 
oover  ft  Mary  I'Mrliford,  wo  ehall  be  in  a  I 
position  to  cliallenKo  the  film  supremacy 

of  the  United  States.  She  ia  \yithout 
question  the  beet  comedy  actress  that 
tlie  screen  world  possossea." 


The  Stratford-on-Avon  -season  opened 
n  April  23.  '-When  the  Union  Jack,  at 
he  head  of  the  line  of  flags,  was  un- 
Lirled.  the  flagstaff  bore  a  laurel  wreath 
uwribed  'To  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
ead  who  laid  down  their  lives  at  Zee- 
rugge."  The  birthday  festival  will  now 
5r  all  time  commemorate  the  i'llustrious 
Pad  of  everj-  age  and  the  greatness, 
ot  only  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  country 
hlch  he  loved."  The  opening  play  was 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.''  Dorothy 
rwn  played  Cleopatra.  "She  realizes, 
I  few  players  of  the  part  in  recent 
Mira  have  done,  the  infinite  variety  of 
10  Queen's  moods.  Stately,  sinuous, 
rrogaat,  seductive,  pleadiTig,  passion- 
\» — Miss  Green  is  everything  in  turn, 
ut  she  rises  to  her  greatest  height  In 
»e  scene  of  sheer  fury  wherein  she 
ams  from  the  messenger  of  Antony's 
arriage  to  Octavla.  and  all  but 
rangles  him  in  her  madness." 


Roland  Hayes  of  Boston 

(From  t1i«  I/On<l<iu  TlinKS  of  AVril  L'l'.i 
"Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  who  sang  at  the 
Wl^more  Hall  on  Thui-sday,  has  twen 
gradually  nxaklng  a  reputation  in  Ix)n- 
don,  and  la  now  an  exceptionally  flne 
singer.  His  Initial  difficulties  witli  the 
language— or  languages,  for  he  adds 
French,  and  pronounces  It  quite  as  clear- 
ly as  he  does  Bngllsh— havo  disappeared, 
and  he  has  found  hi.i  audience,  and  can 
sing  straight  to  thorn.  Hl.s  voice  l.s  of 
moat  pleasant  quality,  and  he  uses  It 
well,  with,  perhap.^,  the  least  tightening 
of  the  throat  In  the  louder  phrnses.  He 
has  a  well-sustained  legato,  and  this  is 
assisted  by  his  way  of  singing  on  the 
m's  and  n's.  Ho  also  sings  throughout  in 
perfoc-t  time,  thereby  putting  himself  in 
a  small  class.  * 
"There  are  others  who  can  do  all  this, 
but  he  has  two  gifts  which  justify  our 
oalllng  him  'exceptional.'  He  Is  a  first- 
class  musician.  His  rhythm  is  impec- 
cable and  his  taste  excellent.  He  al- 
lowed hiipself  one  license — a  final  high 
note  for  the  groundlings,  Just  to  see 
what  would  happen,  perhaps;  and  that 
happened  whioh  he  no  doubt  expected 
— the  groundlings  oheered  it  to  the  echo. 
Apart  from  that  there  was  everything 
to  praise  in  his  conception  of  a  song,  as 
music.  He  sang  Koechlin  and  Debussy 
and  Quiltev  and  Fourdraln's  'Chevau- 
ohee  Cosaque'  with  just  appreciation  of' 
their  beauties.  ' 
1  "But  his  more  Inval-uable  gift  Is  that 
jof  personality,  which  came  out  most 
jln  the  songs  of  his  own  country.  He 
meant  them:  whereas  some  other  peo-  ' 
pie  who  undertake  them  eing  them' be- , 
'cause  they  are  'qualnf  That  prac- 
Itice  ruins  the  song  and  stamps  the 
singer;  whoever  cannot  get  Inside  a 
I  song  makes  it  a  sham  and  the  singing 
ja  pose.  Incidentally,  the  harmonfes,  his 
own  and  his  accompanist's,  'Mr.  Law- 
rence Brown,  the  barest  Imaginable, 
were  an  object  losson  for  all  whom  it 
may  concern;  the  simple  was  treated 
.simply.  At  tfhe  end  of  the  recital  a ', 
curious  thing  happened.  -  Nobod.v  moved  ' 
or  took  his  eyes  off  the  platform.  They  i 
had  had  reality  before  them,  and  it  I 
had  gone."  | 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  equally  laud- 
atory-, ended  its  review:  "The  verBatllity 
ot  Mr.  Haj-es  Is  remarkable,  and  few 
of  our  own  singers  could  have  carried  | 
through  so  exacting  a  program." 


The  Idea  underlying  the  new  bur- 
sque  at  the  Gaiety,  London,  "Faust 
n  Toast,"  Is  that  Marguerite  is  a 
ivorite  film  actress— Renne  Mayer  wan 
lade  up  like  Mary  Pickford— that  Faust 
lelng  her  on  the  screen  fell  In  love 
1th  her;  that  Valentine  is  her  agent  as 
ell  as  brother;  and  that  after  Mephls^ 
ipheles  has  given  Faust  back  his  youth, 
erybody  goes  to  Cinematown. 
"Gaiety  burlesque  to  be  successful 
'.St  have  a  really  witty  'book'  and  that 
as  the  one  ingredient  which  had  not 
3en  provided." 


There  have  Ibeen  several  revivals  in 
ondon.  "Olivia,''  with  its  "homely, 
mple.  altogether  pleasant  atmosphere," 
ith  Gladys  Cooper  as  Olivia,  brought 
J,  peculiar  balm,  a  breath  of  frefeh  air, 
e  peaceful  relief  of  art." 


Congreve'a  "Love  for  Love"  jvas  re- 
ved  by  the  Phoenix.    "To  listen  to  a 
pngreve  revival  is  to  «lgh  for  a  return 
1  the  other  harmony  of  prose.  We 
lean  the  flne  art  of  prose,  prose  as  j 
bngreve  knew  how  to  write  it,  whicii  | 
13  vanished  from  our  etage  as  utterly  ; 
^  verse.     But,   say  our  playwrights, 
age  people  must  epeak  the  language 
'  real  life,  and  in  re^l  life  people  do  \ 
>t  practise  prose  as  a  fine  art.    Did  ! 
icy,  then,  in  1695?    Assuredly  not;  yet  ' 
at  did  not  deter  Congreve  from  b6  j 
riting  it  for  us  as  to  make  the  sound  ! 
f  it  a  pleasure  in  itself,  apart  from  the  i 
?nse,  and  the  rhythm  of  it  as  r4ch  a 
sast  as  the  wit." 

The  "Witch  of  Edmonton"  was  also  i 
vived  by  the  Phoenix.  "To  enjoy  'The  '• 
itch  of  Edmonton'  one  must  be  slm- 
e-mlnded — or  have  %n  historic  interest 
1  the  simple-mindedness  of  the  popu- 
ice  In  a  past  age.  ...  If  Rowley, 
■ekker.  Ford  .-xnd  the  other  'divers 
ell-e^teeraed  poets'  who  knocked  'The 
.■Itch  of  Edmonton"  together  were 
riting  down  to  their  public,  they  ha4 
le  gift  of  keeping  the  tongue  ostensl- 
ly  out  of  the  cheek.  Probably  they 
ere  sincere:  certainly,  being  still  of 
le  'Elizaibethan'  age,  they  had  the 
oner  to  give  out  suddenly,  amid  the 
oorest  of  hack  work,  some  of  the  KUz- 
bethan  beauty,  U^e  EUzabethan  grand- 
ir,  tlie  incredible  TJlizaiethan  power  of 
ettlng  there,'  as  if  by  a  mere  childish 
tr'-c'-ncss." 


Josie  Orton 

'Terhaps  you  knew  my  uncle,"  said 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  who  wrote  'Love 
Birds.'  "     "Was    it    Ben    Woolf,  who 
wrote  'The  Mighty  Dollar'?"    It  was, 
and  ho  has  now,  as  a  memento  of  the 
visit,  the  program  ot  the  first  night.  "I 
wish  you  would  come  out  and  see  a 
voung  lady  who  is  in  the  box,"   said  I 
young  Woolf.  and  the  Mirror  went  and  i 
saw  one  of  the  loveliest  women  he  had 
seen  in  many  a  day.    Pretty  as  a  pict- 
ure and  with  a  bewitching  smile.    She  • 
was  only  84  years  old,  his  Aunt  .To,  and 
the  Mirror  reflects  back  her  reflections. 

Imagine  the  youngest  of  old  ladies, 
still  beautiful  without  aid,  who  made 
her  debut  at  the  old  Bowery  Theatre  TO 
years  ago.  when  young  Wooirs  grand- 
father was  leader  of  the  orchestra  there. 
She  is  Josephine  Orton.  many,  many 
years,  ago  alternating-  with  Anriie  Clark 
as  leading  woman  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum with  Wlillam  Warren,  and  who 
toured  the  country  with  him  In  the 
Warren-Orton  company,  playing  in  rep- 
ertory such  a.s  they  had  in  those  days  af 
lihe  Museum  and  at  Wallack's  here. 

She  played  Mary  Gannon's  part  in 
"Rosedale"  at  its  premiere  In  Boston, 
and  Agnes  Robertson's  part  In  "Arrah 
na  Pogue,"  also  in  Boston.  That  was 
in  the  early  sixties.  .She  was  Juliet  to 
I'harlotte  Cushman's  Romeo.  Katharina 
;o  Edwin  Booth's  Petruchio.  sapported 
Edwin  Forrest  at  times,  played  Aleg, 
Mf:rrilie«,  and  in  "Married  Life"  with 
lohn  E.  Owens,  the  great  comedian, 
with  hl.s  "bar'l  of  apple  sass."  In  fact,. 
5he  haO  to  do  anything  from  leading' 
heavy  to  .I'uvenlle  boys.  They  played 
many  parts  in  those  days. 

What  wonderful  refleclion.s  are  hers. 
Seven  decades  of  the  American  stage 
since  she  first  set  foot  upon  ii.  Mem^ 
ories  of  the  greatest  of  actors  are  hers, 
and  in  the  quiet  rest,  well  earned,  what 
visions  may  be  seen,  what  memories 
recalled.  Here,  indeed,  are  reflections 
ot  wondrous  brilliance.  It's  good  to  be 
ft*  yeais  young  and  beautiful.— New  - 
York  Evening  Post.  ' 

The  Inaudible  Actor  ! 

During  some  recent    theatrical   "first  |' 
nights  '    In    London    there    have    been  i 
vocal    protests    from    pit    and    gallery  ' 
against  the  Inaudibility  of  modem  act-  ■ 
Ing.   Now  the  matter  has  got  into  print, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  verdict  against 
the  defendant.    But  the  trouble  is  not 
BO  simple  that  it  can  be  set  right  by  a 
few  discreet  invitations  to  "speak  up." 
The  fact  that  a  stage  conversation  not 
Infrequently  degenerates  into  a  stagp 
whisper  is  the  logical  outcome  of  mo.i- 
jcrri   methods   of   theatrical  production. 
IThe  convention  of  the  "fourth  wall"  ii 
|the  root  of  the  decay  of  elocution.  Ac- 
jcording  to  that   convention,   the  audi- 
lence  is  not  so  much  seated  in  a  theatre 
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wllni-.>iH  .1  -ipei'i..!  lb  u.x  BcricrdUi  .Hd 
initted  to  NMitch  evoiita  In  .-i  roimi  u  l 
fourth  wall  has  been  maglfially  demol 
lished— a  point  of  view  once  emiihaslzed 
|>y  Granville  Barker  when  ho  put  flre- 
Jrons  without  a  Are  In  front  of  the  foot- 
Ighte;  it  was  done  in  Stanley  Hough- 
on's  "Younger  Generation,"  too.  Once 

be  llBtened  to  without  interruption  that  I 
(ho  program  requested  there  should  be 
no  applause  between  movements.  This  I 
Bome  of  the  audience  (perhaps  those  I 
who  had  not  programs)  refu"<ed  lo  grant.  ; 
Their  bur.-^tsi  of  applause  were  greeted  j 
prlth'^lbilant  noises  from  the  other  lialf 
of  the  audience,  who  wished  lo  Bup-  { 
port  the  request-  That  Is  always  a  j 
nuKsance.'  Applause  or  no  applause  does  j 
not  much  matter,  though  we  should  pre-  j 
fer  aileuco,  but  let  us  have  one  thing  j 
or  the  other." 

But  note  the  attitude  of  the  Tinios  on 
April  29:  "Judging  from  yesterday's  per- 
formance we  do  not  think  the  London 
gtring  Quartet  have  learned  very  much 
in  America,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
forgotten  a  little.  Some  virtues  they 
liad  they  still  have;  the  enterprise,  the 
vound  technique,  the  unanimity  of  at- 
tack. But  they  have  lost  tone,  with 
the  excepMon  of  one  of  them  who  can- 
not make  his  voice  effectively  heard  in 
(lie  tuttis.  and,  what  is  worse,  rhythm, 
which,  though  never  a  strong  point, 
used  often  to  lend  Impetus,  if  not  mo- 
mentum, to  Uieir  Intr-rtjretations. 

"  .  .  .  .  One  wonders  whether  they  were 
well  advised  to  undertake  this  so-called 
Beethoven  festival  at  the  Aeolian  Hall. 
It  Is  certain  that  many  people  want  to 
hear  these  quartets,  and  that  all  who 
mean  to  understand  the  music  of  today 
I  ought  to  want.    But  they  do  not  want 
I  to  hear  them  as  the  piece  of  routine  ^ 
•I  which    they    must,    except    under  very 
:  special  circumstances,  become,  when  a 
;  wliole  week  is  spr nt  upon  thein  one  after 
'.another;   their  cumulated  weight  ri.-iks 
'  those  things  being  done  to  Beethoven 
'  which  Mark  Antony  said  he  had,  and 

which  he  s-^id  he  had  not.  come  to  do  . 
Uo  Caesar.  And  the  devotees,  who  wore  ; 
there  in  large  numbers,  want  them  i 
!  played  with  more  of  that  devotion  which  i 
1  we  call  musicianship.  After  all.  taken 
i  as  a  collection,  this  is  the  greatest  body 
I  of  music  the  whole  world  knows  of.  | 
I  Most  of  us  are  not  fit  company  for  the  • 
I  great ;  Imt  if  we  venture  into  tlieir  pres-  \ 

ience  we  desire  to  be  taken  there  by  the 
initiated." 
We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Gordon 
Selfridge  will  be  In  any  way  saddened  | 
by  the  fact  that  when  he  takes  up  his  \ 
I  residence  at  Lansdowns  House  be  will  j 
not  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  a  musical  ; 
freak    that    was   planned   by  the  first 
owiier   of  ^his   lordly  pleasure  house. 
This  mad  scheme  Involved  the  placing 
of  an  organ  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
chamber  under  ground,  .from  which,  by 
a  system  ot  pipes,  music  was  to  be  con- 
veyed mysteriously   to   any  apartment 
in.the  house  in  which  it  was  desired  to 
provide    this    entertainment     for  the 
guests.    It  sounds  very  like  a  flight  of 
lma<?Ination,  but  the  Lord  Lansdowne 
who      was      the      "Nestor      of  the 
Whigs"    confirmed    it    to    Tom  Moore 
and  told  him  that  the  pipes  were  actual- 
ly put  in,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
discovered  when  structural  alterations 
wer^  being  made.— London  Dally  Chron- 
icle. 

Perhaps'  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
Mr.  George  Copelahd's  pianoforte  play- 
ing as  heard  at  his  recital  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Aeolian  Hall  are  its  clarity  and 
rliythm,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  re- 
spect of  the  treatment  of  a  movement,  as 
a  whole.    This  fact,  in  Itself,  makes  his 
performances  in.teresting,  since  the  mind 
!.<)  enabled  the  more  easily  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  musical  development.  Mr. 
Copeland's  merits,  how^ever,  go  farther 
than  that,  for  ho  has  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  technique,  sufficient  control  to 
play  the  Schumann   "Etudes  Syrapho- 
niques"  in  a  really  large  and  spacious 
at>le  or  touch  off  some  slight  Debussy 
piece  with  the  utmost  lightness,  while 
ills  tone.  if.  perhaps,  rather  wanting  in 
variety,  Is  never  hard  or  unmusical.  It 
seemed  as  though  .in  obtaining  these  | 
many  brilliant  effects  with  such  certain-  | 
ly  and   ease,   Mr.   Copeland  had  sup- 
pressed his  own  feelings  about  what  he  i 
was  playing.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  glow 
of  the  personal  interest  of  interpreta- I 
lion  that  one  missed;  the  hearer  wasi 
left  in  a  state  of  admiration  rather  than  | 
warm  enthusiasm.  The  program  includ-  j 
ed  a  number  ot  Spanish  dances  of  Albe- 
niz.  Granados  and  Chabrier.   ail  most 
effectively  given,  as  well  as  Ravel's  lit- | 
tie  "Rlgaudon"  and  John  Ireland's  plot-  i 
uresxjue   "The   Island   Spell."  —  London 
Times.  j 

Spirit  of  French  Music 

"The  Spirit  of  French,"  by  Pierre 
Lasserre,  translated  by  Denis  Turner,  Is 
published  by  Kegan  Paul  Trench,  Trub- 
ner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  4s.  6d.  The  Daily  Tele- 
.s;raph  of  April  23  published  this  review: 

"Of  the  six  essays  of  M.  Pierre  L.^s- 
serre  which  are  now  offered  to  British 
readers  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  D. 
Turner,  only  two  are  devoted  to  essen- 
tially French  themes.  The  others  owe 
I  heir  inspiration  lo  the  poetry  and  the 
niu.sic  of  Wagner,  to  the  worth,  or, 
lather,  the  weakness  Qf  Meyerbeer,  to 
liie  modern  Italians.  M.  Lasserre  has 
something  penetrating  and  intei-esting 
to  tell  us  on  all  these,  but  neither 
7vleyei'beer  nor  the  modern  Italians  are 
likely  to  be  of  inimediate  interest  to 
those  who  will  be  drawn  to  thi' 
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by  ilie'promlae  of  ltd  title.  That  pton;- 
however,  is  realized  in  the  two 
f»»ayM  on  Greiry  and  lt»meau.  T'le 
last,  in  particular.  Hhows  M.  Lasserre'i 
qualilies  at  their  best— hl»  .ludimeiil  in 
the  .selection  of  evidence,  his  anxiety  to 
deal  fairly  with  those  whose  views  he 
crIticIseK,  IiIk  wholehearted  belief  in  the 
cause  lie  upholds.  If  c-nlhuslnfoi  leads 
him  occaslonallj'  to  make  statements 
which  (annot  he  accepted  without  some 
re.iervatloii.  It  mimt  yet  ''oe  gianied 
that  thi>  cau.-ie  of  Gretry  and  Haineau. 
ii>  be  put  adequatel.v,  must  be  put  ford- 
Illy  and  eloquently  or  not  at  all.  M. 
l..a»s^rre  In  a  very  pertinent  compari- 
son between  the  methods  of  Wagner 
and  Ramean  confcsBes  that  the  themes 
f-niploycd  by  the  iatler  >-'>reals  t.  iiim  in 
preference  to  those  of  Wagner's  tetral- 
ogy; he  allows  us  lo  Infer  that  beca'ise 
'iassical  mythology  le  richer  in  slgnili 
cance  and  humanity  than  the  Scan  ;i 
navlan  Saga.  Rameau,  who  derived  his 
inspiration  from  the  first,  v/bm  wiser 
tlian  Wagner,  who  drew  his  subjects 
from  the  latter.  This  is  hardly  Ju.st  to 
I  Wagner.  Classical  mytholog}'  was  ;> 
I  common  storehouse  for  musical  com- 
posers' at  all  times.  '•  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians wrote  operas  on  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux: Sacchinl.  Staniitz  and  Paisello 
wrote  music  to  libretti  on  Dardanus  as 
well  as  Rameau.  Wagner  deserves 
some  credit  for  going  outside  the  usual 
track,  and.  above  all,  foi'  realizing  t!ie 
value  of  a  national  story  for  national 
music.  ThLs,  of  course,  does  not  de- 
ft 

traci  in  the  least  from  the  great  claims, 
of  Rameau,  in  his  time  the  hero  and 
the  butt  of  rival  factions,  to  whom  pos- 
terity   has    hardly    done   justice.  The 
recent  revival  of  interest  and  the  ■  ' 
forts  of  the  most  enlightened  mtisiclan- 
of  modern  France  to  restore  to  him 
due  make  a  most  inspiring  story.  Vin- 
cent D'Indy.  Paul  Dukas,  Debussy,  AU 
e;<ander  GuIImant,  and  Heynaldo  Hahn 
were  all  in  that  selected  baud  choeeii 
b,\   M.  .Saint-Saens  to  help  in  bringing 
out   a  complete   edition   ot  the  great 
Frenchman's  works.    M.  Lassevre'.s  es- 
say adds  another— not  inconsiderable- 
tribute  to  Ranieau's  fame. 
'   "The  translation  is  hardly  adequate- 
to  say  the  least  of  it.    What  is  t! 
't.aniation  cf  our  letters  and  our  ari 
poes  L-oliengTin  really  'aspire'  to  : 
^oUverancc-  In  the  "bosom'  of  'Eisd, 
unconscious,  the  spontaneous'?  The  i- 
bentence  is  prefaced  by  the  rema' ; 
^his  is  German!    It  may  be.  It 
tainly  i.s  no-,  English."  i 
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I'ii>b!<ii^  to  "(Sinnen"  

Cueiture   -  SlnKlena"  ■  ■  •  •  ■  ■  -vC  • 

■^ii'd  f  .1-  oi-»!in    "Pa«tor.ile". ..  .R.  K.  Pavis 

]■  ii  t.if "I,n  Bohi>me"  ...rPxvr 

I  ir-i  tl;ii>ea!')ftr  Kliaps<iily  ...L,i' 

Vve  \I:iri.i.  solo  violin,  iiarp.  strin«s  aral 

UM;  .'.f  ,i,V'vfllkyri..s.  ^.^f'*' 

\Vcll<-<Ipv  .Moaicv  by  Wellcsley  olioni»  with  I 
organ.  ■  Cliailotte  Homer.   ■21..  leader. 
Laura  Qinncller,  accompanist. 
Selection.  "L!«!.r  '^'^W' ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  :r^^^ 
Waltz  "On  till-  Beautiful  Blue  Dannl>e  -StrnT! 
Pomp  and  Cln-umslani-o  - 

WRPXE-SDAY.  MAVI^ 

Boston  City  Oliib  NieUt. 
Ov  prtnre   "Midsummer  Ni^t's  Dream  _  .Thoin 

Waltf,.  "Pomono"  «,?wn"<. 

Korasnpnoi  i>.-trow  KuMns 

solo  fo,.  orpan  «na  or.l,..,n-a.   '^-J-^  <^^„ 

Lanners,   -•.  

\lhcrr  Snow  .  , 

.1   CvpresF  forcan  ^oloi.   b.  T>aiirpls  (organ 

Polec-tlon.  "Taios  of  Hoffmncn"  ""X'l'y,, 

Largo,  solo  violin.  .1.  Hoftman..  Han^tf- 

llnvp;  m-gan  ind  stnngi;. 

M.rcbe  Slavp. .  V  .   T^cbaltowrt^ 

TIIimSDAY.   M.VY  10. 

Marcho  Milltalre  'non!l*' 

O.-CTturo.  "Ilka"  '■vi-.iB^HVr 

Waltz    "Tres  .lolie  '  .."Uaidtei 

Fanta'sin.  "Tbo  .Jp-x-cls  ot  the  Madonna^^^ 

Scenes  Alsacieniios  •••  ••  W.^'^lllt'''^"' 

a    Snndav  MomiBs.   b.  Sunday  Even.ne 

Prelude  to  "Carmen"  \f„,un-.-«' 

Bolpro  -,;   Wfl-n« 

OTorlure  to  "Tantihaeiwer  '••Vra^cv-r 
Si»lpction.  "CaTnllieria  Riistlcana   . . . .Masc.n>-n 

^^;lona!;<?""E^.srcn-  Oneigin"V.".':.Tsihaikow.kr 
FRIDAY.   MAY  20. 

Coronation   March  ^HTfolS!- 

OTprtiire  to  "Raymond   IVr^JJ, 

Walt!!,   ".\rtisfs  life   p!,  ■^^ 

Fantasia.   ■;Tosca    dv 

Suite    "Sisnu-d  .Torsalfar   

Mairi)  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers.  Pi" 

Andante  and  Minuet  (Viola  d'Amour  .o  o. 

Pair.  Khirlcyi......  "UJ  ' 

Roumanian  Rliao'^ody. . . .  ■■■  ■■■■  VJl-."  -oipnUc 
Snlcction.  ••The  Talf-s  ol^  Hoffmann  .- -O|.«ioao^ 

Waltz.  "Girl^  of  Baden'   ivJS^J^ 

First  Slavonic  nance  uvom  . 

S.-iTUBDAY.  MAY  21. 
Wedding  March  from  "Feramors".  ..Btlblnst 
Overture-  to  "Plqnc  Dame  •  ---J/v,' •  w;, , 
Wall/..   "Thoii-^and  'jd  One  Mghta  ;,i 

Fantasia.   "Stabat  Mater   .'(^^m-n  ' 

r.TpBy  Suite  ■•  " 

Violin  solo,  .7acnr.es  Hoftraann. 

txnilaneriuff  of  liie  Flower.-!  •  ' 

l\Venu"     •  \laiimilian  Robespierre".....!;. 

Bncclianale  from  •■Tannhf.euser   ^> 

Waltz.  "Jolly  Fellows"  

^tars  and  Strires  Forever  


int.  _..  arl'^' 
^allon  *- 


If 


i 


.  epted  the  march  of 
iiaii.  IS  laijiu,  and  of  course  a  purely] 
u'.lstic  dialosrue  would  be  completely: 
.audible  to  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
Krv    There  was  f .xcellenl  reason  for  the 
realist      reaction      against  theatrical 
bravura.    The  'hliig:  had  been  grosslv 
overdone,  and  old-style  olocutlon.  treat- 
ed In  abstraction  from  the  life  and  soul 
r.f  the  play,  bacame  a  shlveraome  bogv 
)  any  on^  -who  looked  for  harmony  of 
rm  and  content.    But  the  old  actor 
A\  the  root  of  the   matter.    !•  or  he 
n«w    or  at  leajBt   he  was  summarily 
.sclpUned   into  believing,   that    art  Is 
ot  a  matter  of  mere  imitation,  hiu  of 
•ress   an.l   of  selection.    Because  his 
idgrment  wa.s  often  at  fault  the  prlncl- 
le   on    which   he  worked   w^u)  swept 
side     Now   the  wheel  has  come  lull 
■rcle  and  the  tnodei-n  produorr-  will  b"? 
riven  to  think  less  harshly  of  hia  fure- 
ea-  who?.-  maxim  was,  '  Put  it  across 
iiddy;     pn:      :i      across. ••-Manche^t-- 
1  ;uardian. 


Ui.'   u-t.  ng-'Tjut  thinippilKc' 

'  Istics,  never  fussinjc  over  detalla'or  em  -  ' 
;  piiaslzing   tSiis  or   that    mark   of  cx- 

i presslon.  never  calMnR  attention  to  tlie 
excellence  of  the  playin*?  (though  It  was 
excellent)  but  taking  a  long-  view,  in 
tact,  playing  Beethoven  -wttole.  They 
were  so  .anxious  that  each  work  should 


I 


Notes  About  Music  New  aud  Old  andj 
About  Musicians  i 
Stravinsky,  speaking  of  Frejich  music, 
says:,  "There  are  Bizet,  Chabricr  and 
Satle." 

A  ballot  In  one  act.  mu8i<^  by  Gabrle 
(irovlez,  was  ^produced  at  the  Pari  ^ 
Opera  last  month.  The  subject  of  Ma  -i 
.nouna-  18  an  oriental  one.  with  a  sul- 
tana and  a  beautiful  captive.  The  Caliph 
-namored  of  the  captive,  having  taken 
!■  philtre  to  read  her  heart  dreams  that 
•The  Is  joined  In  a  garden  of  tlie  palace 
by  an  athlete,  a  musician,  and  a  prince, 
who  declare  their  love.  The  's 
npparently  the  favored  one- a  delica  e 
tribute  to  art.  Hassan  awakes,  wild 
with  rage,  but  he  spares  .he  ^aPfve. 
urged  bv  his  .sultana  to  whom  he  re- 
lurn.s  It  is  said  that  the  music  i.s  of  a 
pantomimic  nature,  free  from  -asgres- 

^'The'^ovenure'  to    Roland  Manuel's 

««<>r<.     •■Tsn  belle   et  Pantaloon, 
comic  opera,     i.saueuc  ci. 
was  played  at  a  P«deloup  con  er^^  n 


Pa'^lsTn-^pHl^ranT  then  described 

^^^a^ ^^ic  Played  by  Kdouard 
Risler  in  Paris:  -Risleriana.     five  m- 
pressionistic    pieces-one  tor 
Land  alone,  by  Edmond  ^^^^^^-^^T'. 
ablv    received,    and    -Impressions    T  r-, 

^^llTvT    Dupar.-,     whose     songs  are 

happy.  Am<!terdam  journals  com- 

so  authoritative  as  formerly 

S^r  -  based  on  the  comedy  of  Dumas  the, 

Tp-lfa^e  r rdtV,  h'af  bl'en^iri'ished 
bv  H  Murens,  Paris.  Price  ■£>  francs- 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-two  instx  i- 
m«nt-  are  described;  W  composers  cited, 
and  ^here  is  a  bibliography  of  more  than 

''Mre^'uiy   Payimg,    an  Australian 
sinsing  for  the  first  time  In  I.ottdon  or^ 
■tlrlk  was  praised  for  her  *)eaut.fu 
Tnioe    •■A  line  voice  Is  a  great  gift,  but 
3  albo  a  great  responsl'billty,  and  few. 
,„ieed  are  the  singers  who  know  their, 
mitations."  „  ! 

\propos  ot  Leonard  Rayner.  pjanlet 
■,ving  the  "Bscenas  Romanticas'  of 
.irannados.  described  on  the  program  as 
w  musical  aristocrat.  ■■  "The  cold, 
haughtv.  and  aloof  attitude  in  u.terpre- 
'ation  13  Itardly  enough  to  please  the 
average  hearer,  who  may  not  like  hi.^ 
bl<H)d  curdled,  but  does  at  least  like  U 
etlrred."  .  , 

The  lx)ndon  String  Quartet  is  playing 
Ell  ot  Beethoven's  quartets  in  l^^Aon. 
The  Times  of  April  27  said;  "This  is 
the  w-iy  to  listen  to  Beethoven  now. 
when  nearly  100  years  after  his  death 
people  are  lust  beginning  to  bo  aware 
Lhat  he  had  mannerisms  of  which  it  is 

\ possible  to  grow  impatient,     it  one  U 
inclined  to  be  irked  by  a  great  man  s 
mannerisme  the  cur^  -.s  to  listen  to  him 
,  whole     His  manner  then  is  taken  tor 
'      granted;    one   becomes   re-absorbed  in 
the  wenlLh  and  variety  oC  the  matter.  '1.. 
liear  the  lirst  three  numbers  of  Op.  S 
.  in  succession  is  to  be  amazed  afresh 
(  by  'he  contraets  they  present.    And  t'.  c 
Usndon  String  Quartet  played  them  in 


,  ,!  1  hr  Ncv.  York  i:vrniri.; 

i'ost  cnihusi.i.si.c  over  a  tilm  ]>U>  ■ 
P.    K.    Uen-.icrs    saw    Krnst  L.ub:i 
"Carmen."   in  New  York.    U  is  th-- 
entitled  "Gypsy  Blocd."  Listen  to  this; 
"Whirling    through     these    scenes  ot 
luminous  beauty,  of  depth  and  solidity, 
aud  ■ntense  reality  is  the  dynamic  figure 
Of   Pola  Negri.     Here  is  characterua- 
lion  far  in  advance  ot  K<^>-  '  ^. 

and    one    so    instinct,  with    "f^  J^";! 
<«hameloonic   passion   that,  voice  a.side 
•i„  ••armen  of  the  operatics  (sici  is  onl> 
,nr.  pale  substitute." 
.  .  .  Miss  Negri  if  this  eulogy  is  sent 
l„  her    mav  be  offeiid.'d.   reading  that 
her  figure  is  "dynamic."  -'"'^e."  "sensu- 
ous."   "voluptuous '-any    oiie   of  thebe 
adjec'tives    she    might    welcome;  but 
".!v,..amic?"    "Chameleonic     is   a  good 
word,  a  very  good  word,  and  we  will  de- 
fend it  with  our  sword. 

Mr.  Reniers's  eulogy  will  be  pleasant 
reading  for  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  I 
,  whose  family  name  ts  accented  on  the 
lirst  syllable  in  Melrose  and  Boston, 
but  on  the  last  syllable  in  New  Yo.k. 
to  rhyme  with  "hussar."  I- or  Miss  h  ar- 
rar  herself  is  a  Carmen  of  the  screen  as, 
well  as  of  opera^   j 

HISTORY  ON  THE  SCREEN  | 

some  one  of  considerable  importance 
said  that:  he  had  learned  English  his 
i  torv  by  reading  Shakespeare,    ^\lll  the! 
younger  generation  learn  history  from, 
mm  pUvs?  What  would  Froude  say  to 
,  Henry  ihe  Eishth  as  now  P°rt-ayed  at| 
(the  Colonial. Theatre?    A  most  estima 

ble.  highly  respectable 
;  seen  "Deception."  ^^^ured  us  that  she 
'  would  have  run  away  with  Heni  j  as| 
thus  pictured,  even  if  she  knew  that  he, 
a.xe  or  the  stake  would  bring  be';  end. 
Certainlv    the  character  is  adm.rablv 
acted     'in     New     York.     Mr.  James 
Sheerin  complained  that  in  ••DeceP^>o>^ 
Cranmer  is  vilified.    Otfeers  might  sa>, 
that  Anne  Boleyn  is  whitewashed.  Poets, 
and  musicians  might  object  to  the  char- 
acterization ot  Smeton.    As  fov  An']^_ 
this  may  be  said:   She  was,  ^t  least,  an 
attractive  creature.     Her  conduct  h^ 
'  been  inquired  into  curiously  by  the  cele- 
ibrated    Mr.    Bayle.    whose    article  we 
i  commend  for  a  rainy  evening.  Shakes 
I  peare's  treatment  of  historical  subjects 
does  not  bear  rigid  scrutmy.  Scotch- 
men have  insisted  that  Macbeth  was  a 
fine  fellow   a  true  patriot,  while  Dun- 
can was  a  bloody  tyrant.    Then  there 
is   the   outrageous   characterization  ot 
Joan  of  Arc.  in  the  play  that  passes  for 
Shakespeare's.    His  Richard  I" 
doubtedly  a  gross  caricature.    We  stil 
see  Ban  y  Sullivan  "chewing  soap  ana 
biting  the  scenery  as  the  crook-backed 
scoundrel. 


rupee,  wliicli  n  presents  our  weekly 
charge  for  the  lizard's  services.  An 
early  settlement  will  oblige.  Man- 
ager." 

ABOUT  A  HAT 

When  President  Harding  spoke  at  the 
rh  dication  of  the  Bolivar  statu©  he  said 
Mthing  about  tlie  hat  named  in  France 

rter  tbe  liberator  about  18i(i.  This  hat 
■.as  bell-crowned;  shaped  after  Boli- 
\:ir's,  they  say.  The  French,  since  the 
Itestoratioii.  have  given  the  name  to  a 

at  of  any  shape,  if  Delvau  is  to  be  be- 

tved.  but  Aristide  Bruant  restricts  the 
I  :gne  to  a  tall  hat.  Victor  Hugo  gives 
interesting  information :  "It  was  the 
time  of  tire  South  .\merican  confKct 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  ot  Bolivar 
against  Morillo.  The  narrow-brimmed 
hats  were  royalties  and  were  called 
Morillos ;  tlie  liberals  wore  broad 
brimmed  hats  called  Bolivars."  Hugo  is 
famous  for  his  great  fund  of  miscella- 
neous misinformation.  We  believe  that 
the  Bolivar  of  1S26  was  distinctively  bell- 
crowned  rather  than  broad-brimmed  ; 
perhaps  the  two  characteristics  were 
united.  AVe  now  ask.  was  a  hat  of  anv 
shape  ever  familiarly  known  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  BolivarV  Was  the  word  ever 
In  English  collociuial  speech?  W©  doubt 
it.  George  Augustus  Sala  in  his  "Hats 
of  Humanity.  Historicalb'.  Hurtorouslv 
and  .\eKthetically  Considered."  .loc-s  not 
mention  tlie  word,  the  hV;  or  the 
liberator. 


A  CLEAN   BILL  FOR   HUSBANDS  , 

i  TIio  Bistoii  lilolic.  ' 
For  the  l^ady  Who  Requested  In- 
formation About  Her  Parrot— I  have 
a  parrot  about  two  years  old.  and  1 
,  !    give  him  bread,  but  not  butter,  noth- 
ing with  much  salt,  and  coffee  only 
f     once  a  week.    I  give  him  plenty  of 
fresh   wuter.   oranges   or  apples,  a 
little  piece  of  raw  potato  occasion- 
ally, a  small  piece  of  doughnut  morn- 
ings when  we  eat  our  brfeakfast,  and 
wintergreen    flavored   candy.     He  is 
»     very  fond  of  it  and  loves  his  sun- 
flower seeds.    1  give  him  plenty  ot 
sand   every  day.    My  husband  has 
attached  to  his  cage  a  small  tin  that 
I  put  sand  in— and  how  he  win  clean 
his  mouth  and  bill  in  it.    I  hope  tliis 
'      will  lien^fit  the  sister.        M.  C  M. 

CAPITALIZED  BATTLEFIELDS 

S.  B.  \V..  wrlt^'s:  "Foruier  Mayor  I'itz- 
gerald's  suggestion   that  Concord.  Ltx- 
-  inglon  and  Bunker  Hill  slioukl  be  capi- 
taTi/.ed    for    th'    benefit    ot    New  Eng- 
land business"  in  1925  seems  the  last 
'  I  word  in  sordidnefs.    Thos^  three  names 
are     not     coninviiih     associatrd  with 
Lnionex  niakins," 

1^1  ■     ,     .  ' 


A  TALENTED  FAMILY 

As  the  World  Wags:  i-  t 

m  The  Sunday  Herald  ot  April  l-  I 
noticed  an  article  about  the  scng  Ihe 
Dashing   Young    MaHj    on    Ibe  I'lyin, 
Trapeze."    'The    verse    that    says,  he 
would  "flip-aop  all  over  the  ring,  re- 
^.rred.   T    am    sure,    to    my  brother, 
George  (a  Frenchman),  "Signer  Colum- 
bus "    He   was   a  head  liner"   in  the 
Stone    amd    Murray    Circus>    and  was 
billed  as  "The  Champion  of  tne  World, 
the  India  Rubber  Man."    Besides  domg 
the  living  trapeze,  he  was  a  great  con- 
tortionist.   One  ot  his  many  jeats  x^as 
binding  in  two  and  going  through  an 
IS-inch    hoop.    He  was.  a   very  close 
back-bender.    I  have  never  seen  an> 
one  to  come  tip  to  him.   He  j^^"  f  J''" 
all  up  and  roll  around  the  ring  like  a 
iiall     I  understood  that  he  was  going, 
to  plav  on  the  dying  trapeze  over  Ni-, 
ara  Falls.    I  believe  he  did.    He  was 
friend   ot   Mr.   Stetson's  .T-ud  pla>eJ| 
the    Devil    for   him    in     "The  Black 
Crook"  at  the  Howard,  wher.  .1  was 

''"faUo'had  .another  brother.  William 
1  e  Vanfiue.  He  played  wKh  the  Le 
V-lntTne  Brothers.  TTten  two  of  them 
died  and  then  he  was  known  as  the  Ee 
Vantine  of  Ee  Vantine  and  Earl.  He 
was  a  great  acrobat.  He  could  leap 
and  turn  a  doable  somersault  over  20 
horses  and  three  elephants.  He,  too.  was 
a  wonder  of  his  day. 

MRS.  SOPHE  M.  SINCLAIR. 

"The^Blfck  Crook"  was  not  played  in 
lloston  for  the  first  Ume  at  the  How- 
ard.—Ed.   

HE   KNEW  HOW~TO  RUN  A  HOTEL 

(From  the  .N.  V.  Evening  Posi  1 
American  staying  at  a  Bom- 
hotel  was  astonished  on  waking 
one  mornnig  to  see  a  poisonous  look- 
ing lizard  crawling  about  the  walls. 
Ignorant  of  the  lizard's  harmless- 
ness  and  of  its  great  usefulness  as 
a  fly-catcher,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  note  to  the  hotel  manage- 
ment, calling  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beast.  A  tew  minutes 
later  he  received  a  reply. 

•Dear  Sir.  "  it  ran.  "we  thank  you 


"The   Doctor's  Dilemma"! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY     THEATRE  —  Revival  of 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma."  a  play  In  five 
acts  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Per-- 
formed  by  the  Hen,ry  Jewett  Players . 

,  Viola.  Roach 

I  Emmy  'Gordon  BIyth  ' 

Redpenny .  .     ,   •  ■  ■  -J'!^^  wlngfieltl 

•^.i"  Ralpll  Bloomfleld  ^-\i;fi°^,rturton  ' 
^;:,,^^f7J,ubedat;:Pame^^ho^n:  i 

Louis  Dubedat   Mav  Edlas 

Minnie  TInweH.....  ,f,awrenbe  Cecil 

V^l  TerrTtrr;-:  -.Frederick  Roland 

When  this  play  was  first  performed  at 
the  Coplev  Theatre  In  January,  1919.  the 
Misses  Newcombe,  Hamilton,  Repton 
and  Messrs.  Pearmain,  Eeslie.  CraSke, 
Mathews,  Podmore  and  Hewitt  were  in 
^'h'e'cast.'  night  Messr.  Wingfl^l^ 

Joy  and  Olive  were  seen  In  the  parta 
that  thev  took  in  1919;  but  Mr.  Cine 
did  not  also  take  the  part  the  News- 
paper Man  as  before,  a  part  that  he 
plaved  In  a  most  amusing  manner. 

Mr  Shaw's  wit  would  enliven  a  per- 
formance even  when  the  comedians 
were  of  only  moderate  ability,  if  they 
we^e  able  to  enunciate  distinctly  and 
attain  some  degree  of  characterization^ 
For  these  physicians  and  the  surgeon 
r^e  not.  a-,  is  often  said,  "merely  speak- 
ing tubes  for  Mr.  Shaw,  voicing  through 
them  his  opinions.  Each  one  has  a  de- 
rided character;  each  one  is  fairly 
honest  in  his  own  way,  believing  In  his 
specialty,  however  he  may  seem  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  delusion. 
l!a^  night  the.e  characters  wet^  well 


neatly;  Mr.  Wiugfleia"  played  his  p 
discreetly— the   most  colorless  part 
vented  by  the  dramatl.'it;  and  Mr. 
ner  suggested  the  shrewd  Hebrew,  wi  i 
by  his  quackery,  for  his  practice  wn 
essentially  that  of  a  quack,  was  able  to 
retire  early. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of 
Dubedat,  we  find  the  vent  for  Shaw's 
paradoxes,  wild  assertions,  de-sire  to 
make  the  bourgeois  think  aa  well  as  sit 
up.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  infer  that 
Shaw,  putting  Dubedat  on  the  stage,  at- 
tempted to  portray  merely  an  "artistic 
temperament"  any  mora  than  by  dmw- 
ing  Jennipcr's  character  he  purposed  to 
show  the  abiding  faith  and  constancy  of 
woman.  She  did  not  exaggerate,  she 
was  not  apologizing  for  any  self-de- 
lusion when  in  an.swer  to  Ridgeon's  re- 
mark— most  tactless,  at  the  time — that 
her  husband  was  a  blackguard  and  a 
scoundrel,  she  said,  "He  made  his  wife 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world."  She 
believed  this.  She  would  not  admit  that 
she  had  sacrificed  herself,  for  her  life 
to  her  was  not  a  sacrifice.  Mr.  Phelps 
of  Yale  has  reproached  Shaw  for  not 
drawing  any  sympathetic  character  in 
his  plays  except  the  Lion.  We  find 
Jenniper  sympathetic;  not  merely  pa- 
thetic In  her  folly,  for  her  adoration 
was  to  the  physician  folly.  But  to 
make  this  artistic,  irresponsible,  pro- 
voking husband  and  this  devoted  wife 
plausible,  there  is  nised  ot  more  authori- 
tative comedians  than  those  who  took 
the  parts  la.st  night 

Miss  Roach  played  the  Impossible 
Emmy  in  broadly  farcical  manner,  the 
only  way  to  play  her. 

The  play  is  long,  but  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  cut  it,  though  lines  from  the 
dving  scene  might  perhaps  be  omitted. 
We  noticed  that  last  night,  as  in  1919, 
Sir  Patrick's  comment  on  Christian  Scl- 
entists  was  omitted. 

Doctors  should  enjoy  the  play,  for 
each  one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdities 
of  their  colleagues  on  the  stage  and  say 
to  themselves:  "Dr.  X  or  Dr.  Y  should 
see  themselves  as  Shaw  ha.s  drawn 
them."  not  finding  themselves  in  the 
pillory. 


Curious  articles  were  shown  at  thf 
tobacco  trade  exhibition  held  reo-uily 
In  London,  and  there  were  curious  conx- 
petitionu. 

"Mr.  Alfred  Dunhill  showed  the  largo 
pipe  of  North  American  maple  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  smoked  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  1618."  It  is  true  that  Sir  Walter 
to  quote  from  old  John  Aubrey,  "took 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before  he  went 
to  the  scaffold,  which  some  formal  per- 
sons were  scandalized  at,  but  I  think 
'twas  Wvll,  and  properly  done  to  settle 
his  spirits."  Near  the  mouthpiece  ot 
this  pipe,  says  the  reporter,  is  a  whistle 
with  which  to  summon  a  servant  to 
refiU  the  bowl,  which  will  hold  about 
one  ounce  of  roughly  rolled  leaf  tobac- 
co. Did  Raleigh  smoke  a  pipe  of  malSle 
that  would  hold  an  ounce? 

lUileigh  smoked  his  last  pipe  in  1618. 
John  Aubrey  was  born  in  1627,  and 
ta'iked  with  men  who  knew  Raleigh 
well.  Aubrey  says  that  Raleigh  was 
the  first  tc  bring  tobacco  into  England 
and  into  fashion.  The  first  pipes  Au- 
brey saw  smoked  b.v  the  gentry  were 
of  silver.  "The  ordinary  sort  made  use 
of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  straw.  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  Lyte  say  that 
one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  man 
round  the  table.  Sir  W.  R.  standing  in 
a  stand  at  Sr.  Ro.  Poyntz  park  at  Acton, 
took  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  made  the 
ladies  quit  it  till  ho  had  done." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  the  reputation 
of  having  been  t*e  introducer  ot  to- 
bacco into  England:  but  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins probably  brought  a  few  specimens 
of  the  plant  in  15S5.  Master  Ralph 
Lane  P.nd  his  fellow-colonists,  brought 
home  to  England  in  15S6  by  Drake, 
were  the  first  to  import  it  in  any  quan- 
tity and  to  teach  the  manner  ot  smok- 
ing. William  Camden  in  his  "  Annates," 
published  in  Latin  in  1C1.5.  says  Lane 
and  his  fellows  were  the  first  to  bring 
In  the  Indian  plant,  "which  they  used, 
being  instructed  by  the  Indians,  against 
crudities  of  the  stomach.  And  certes 
since  that  time  it  is  grown  so  frequent 
in  use.  and  of  such  price,  that  many, 
nay,  the  most  part,  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  take  of  it,  drawing  into  their 
mouth  the  smoke  .thereof,  which  Is  a 
strong  scent,  through  a  pipe  made  of 


Last  nlgiiL  ine^e  tsin^t  a.^^^^   .-....^..o     — •-  .   w--   —   r-.--  - 

defined  Especially  noteworthy  was  Mr,  earth,  and  venting  it  again  through 
TCinasford's  portrayal  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  their  nose;  some  for  wantonness,  or 
horrt  Vieaded  rather  cvnlcal,  whlmslcalj  rather  fashion  sake,  and  others  for 
iovable  representative' of  the  old-school  health's  sake." 

nractitioners     In  appearance,  carnage,    Concerning  the   Raleigh   legend,  one 
tech   he  gave  one  more  than  an  idea  may  consult  with  profit  Edward  Arber's 
Shaw's  conception  of  the  man.  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  "A  Coun- 
p  f-octor  of  all  brought  on  the  stage  terblaste  to  Tobacco"  by  James  I. 
n  at  seems  to  be  possessed  of  human    The  question  conies  up.  who  came  into 
^  Sir   Ralph   is   a  charactei  possession  of  Sir  Walter's  '.'iarge  pipe 

fh;t^:,silv  tempts  caricature,  ard  thereof  North  American  maple"?  William 
were  moments  when  Mr.  Warburton  al  Oldys,  a  biographer  of  Sir  Walter,  viB- 
f  ipirled  to  it  but  on  the  whole  hdting  a  museum  at  Leeds  about  1T23,  saw 
r^Bwered  Shaw's  description  even  to  hlfSir  Walter's  tobacco  bo:c.  It  looked  to 
answer     .    ^  ^^^^  slender   egg."  Oldys  like  "one  of  our  modem  mult- 

w     have    known    doctors     practlsinf  cases;  about  the  same  height  and  width, 
S  "our  best  people"  vvho  have  Sl  cover  d  with  red  leather,  and  open'd  at 
^TfrTh'^  booming  voice  and  pompousl;top  .but  with  a  hinge,  I  think)  like  one 
?4ssurlrg  b^dsfde  manner.    Mr.  Cliv.ot  those."    Inside  there  was  a  cavity 
,    ''Z^         auickly  pathetic  reprefor  a  receiver  of  glass  or  metal  wliicll 
again  ga%e  nis^^i  g,g^'^.^,^p_       <ioub  would  hold  from  a  half-pound  to  " 
■  ,  sentation  or  i  nhvsician  of  then  round  of  tobacco.   "Prom  the  edge  of  th 

.•Dear  Sir.  "  it  ran.  "we  thank  yo"     by  "^ture  the  aWest  phy  sician 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  mat-    UU,  and  hy  his  honesty   me  circular  stav  or  collar.  Nrith  holrr  In  It, 

ter  of  your  room  lizard.    We  regret    lce?sful.     Mr.    -T        'V-U^p-ph  ■ 
that  the  item  was  omitted  from  your  l^^gyi^T 
•   weekly  bill,  and  beg  to  inclose  B^^^^^^* 


An 

bay 


■  It  In."  Oldys  adds 
WHS  reported,  was 

1 1  .u,.sl,i  ic. '  I    : .1  1 .  'udon. 

There  ia  do  doubt  (hat  the  smoka  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  years  was 
blown  through  the  nose.  Jly  the  singu- 
larly accomplished  It  was  passed 
ihroiiph  the  cars.  Ben  Jon-son  describes 
n  man  as  havlnar  "opened  his  nostrils 
wMh  a  poking  stick,  to  give  tho  smoke  a 
more  free  delivery." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Shakespeare 
does  not  mention  tobacco,  while  there 
are  many  allualons  to  it  in  the  plays  ol 
Ben  Jonson. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

At  this  exhibition  In  London  men  com- 
peted to  see  who  could  make  an  eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  shag  tobacco  last  the 
lonsrest;  "and  for  the  women  grace  1*^ 
."imokiiig  cigarettes  with  aftemoon  tca't 
w.<j;s  the  test.  "Why  cigarettes?  Las^ 
December  we  cut  this  Item  out  of  .-4 
Fjondon's  firm's  price  list  of  Chrlstma^ 
presents.  (Tw  o  pages  were  devoted  td 
women  pipe  smokers): 

"Pipe  smoking  by  ladJes  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  in  vogue.  If  pipe  and  to- 
bacco are  carefully  chosen,  pipe-smoke 
need  be  very  little  stronger  than  that  of 
tho  average  cigarette.  j 

"V'ulcanite  mouthpiece  with  gold  mount, 
33s.  6d. 

"Tortolseshell  mouthpiece  witli  gold 
mount.  50s. 

"Vulcanite  mouthpiece  -with  ring  of 
rose-diamonds,  set  in  platinum,  190s." 

Handbag  smoking  kits  could  be  pur- 
chased from  £4  4s.  up  to  £6,  ISs.  Bd. 


taga. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  for  om-'^ 
b\imt-<:ork,    and    he   is  r.op'    n..-  -s. 
funny  for  it.  >n.s  agreeable,  spontaneous 
.style  in  still  as  convincing  as  ever. 

One  of  the  big  hits  of  the  bill  wna 
the  act  of  Al  and  Fanny  Rtedman, 
brother  and  elster,  and  hailing  from 
South  Boston.  The  act  Is  an  exposition 
of  a  many  sided  .talent,  atid  there  la  an 
amount  of  uproarious  burlesque  tint 
would  satisfy  tho  most  ardent  lover  of 
this  style  of  comedy. 

OUier  acts  on  the  bill  were  Gene 
Hughes  and  company  in  a  .<iketch;  Swift 
and  Kelly  in  a  neat  act  ot  patter  and 
song:  Mabel  Burke,  singer;  Caits  Broth- 
ers, dancers,  and  Chester  and  Warren, 
acrobats. 


1 


Kdvvard  N.  L'Africain 

MALDEN,  Mass..  May  16. — Edwar<l  N.  ' 
I..'Afr*cain.    69,   who  served   two  years  * 
overseas   as   bandmaster   of  the  101st 
Regiment,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the 
otdest  bandmaster  in  active  service  in 
the  war,  died  here  to-day.    Prior  to  tiie 
war  ho  was  bandmaster  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Naval  Brigade   and  had  trav- 
elled extensively  in  this  country  with 
band.    For  seventeen  years  he  wa.s  a 
trumpeter  with  the  Boston  Symplion;, 
Orchestra. 


WHAT  OLD  BURTON  THOUGHT 

(From  "The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.") 
"Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-e.xcel- 
lent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond 
all  the  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and 
philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign 
remedy  to  all  diseases.  A  good 
vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  it  it 
be  well  ntiallfled,  opportunely  taken, 
and  medicinally  used;  but  as  it  is 
commonly  abused  by  most  men, 
which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale, 
'tis  a  plague,  a  misdiief,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health  ;  hell- 
ish, devilish  and  damned  tobacco, 
the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and 
soul."  My,  my,  captain,  tliese  be 
bitter  words.  Did  not  this  outburst 
in  1652  give  Charles  Lamb  tlie  idea 
for  his  "Farewell  to  Tobacco?" 


KITTY  GORDON  IS  i 
ON  KEITH'S  BILL 


Kitty  Gordon,  assisted  by  Marvel  the 
ancer  and  a  company  of  entertainers, 
5  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  P. 
Ceith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Miss  Gordon's  act  is  chiefly  interesting 
y  reason  ot  her  surrounding  company. 
!he  sings  a  group  of  songs  and  is  seen 
II  a  wardrobe  that  Is  daring  in 
rheme  and  intensive  in  color.  Later, 
vhen  she  supposedly  intrudes  the  act 
f  her  husband.  Jack  Wilson,  the 
r%7T«'dtftnna   is  seen  to  better  advan- 


'BIRTH  OF  A  NATION' 
CLOSES  BOSTON  HOUSE 


Theatre  License  Suspended  on 
Protest  of  Negroes. 

Boston,  May  16. — The  Municipal  Li- 
censing Boards  of  which  Mayor  Peters  is 
a  member,  late  to-day  suspended  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  license  of  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre.  The  action  wks  taken  on 
recommendation  of  the  Municipal  Cen- 
sorship Board,  which  had  viewed  at  a 
privfite  exhibition  a  motion  picture  which  , 
was  to  have  been  presented  to-night. 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  large  delegation 
of  negro  iren  and  women  had  appeared 
at  City  Hall  to  protest  against  the  pic- 
ture on  the  ground  that  its  representa- 
tion of  scenes  in  the  South  under  recon- 
struction after  the  Civil  War  would 
arouse  racial  ijfhtagonlsm  and  might  pro- 
vpke  disorder.  The  picture  was  shown 
publicly  in  this  city  several  years  ago. 


TESTS  FOR  STAGE-FOLK 

We  read  in  tho  N.  T.  Tribune  that  Mr. 
Al.  Woods,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  i 
Edison  has  prepared  a  list  of  psycho-  i 
logical  tests  for  actors,  managers, 
agents,  stage  hands,  applying  to  him  foi 
positions.  Here  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions: /  1 

Why  -was  Shakespeare  born  at  Strat- 
ford? 

What  American  playrights  write  in 
English? 

W'hich  of  the  Shuberts  wrote  the  "un- 
finished" symphony? 

How  much  does  Olga  Petrova  weigh? 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  dr.amatic  critic  to 
be  wrong  In  order  to  be  a  good  critic? 

What  is  David  Belasco  noted  for?  Is 
there  any  sense  in  wearing  it  that  way? 

Describe  the  raetliod  employed  by  an 
actor  in  getting  a  salary  of  $1000  a  week. 
Tell  what  the  manager  is  thinking  of  at 
the  time. 

What  is  Bernard  Shaw's  favorite  vege- 
table? 

Why  was  the  Eltinge  Theatre  named 
after  Julian  Eltinge?  Why  not  after 
Martin  Van  Buren?  Why  not  after  Dr. 
Munyon? 

Name  10  plays  in  which  the  heroine 
does  not  use  the  phrase,  "I  am  straiglit." 

What  famous  comedy  did  Sheridan 
write  on  has  famous  ride? 

WE   INFER  FROM   THIS  THAT   THE  1 
GENTLEMAN  KISSED  THE  LADY 

(From  "Rainbow,"  a  novel.) 

He  kissed  her,  with  111?  soft  envel- 
oping kisses,  and  she  responded  to 
them  completely,  her  mind,  heir  soul 
gone  out. 

Darkness  cleaving  to  darkness,  ^e 
hung  close  to  him,  pressed  herself 
into  the  soft  flow  ot  his  kiss,  pressed 
herself  down,  down  to  the  source 
and  core  of  his  kiss,  herself  covered 
and  enveloped  in  the  warm,  fecund 
flow  of  his  kiss  that  traveled  over 
her,  flowed  over  her,  covered  her, 
flowed  over  the  last  flbre  of  her.  so 
they  were  one  stream,  one  dark  fe- 
cundity, .xnd  she  clung  at  the  core  ot 
him  with  lips  holding  open  the  very 
bottomest  sourc*  of  her. 


At  the  offices  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
in  this  city  it  was  said  last  night  that 
the  motion  picture  referred  to  in  the 
Boston  despatch  was  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  and  that  the  presentation  was  to 
have  been  made  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  its 
producer. 


An  English  novel,  "Torchlight,"  In- 
troducing Napoleon,  written  by  the  Bar- 
oness Leonie  AmlnoK.  who  warn  twm  In 
Finland,  is  published  apropos  of  the^ 
centenary.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
aska,  "who  has  written  the  greatest 
uovel  in  which  Napoleon  is  a  prominent 
figure?" 

Here  is  a  question  for  Mr.  Edison's 
young  men.   Napoleon  is  introduced  in 

Les  Miserables."  Tolstoi's  "War  and 
Pe3,ce,"  stories  by  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Stendhal— did  not  Louise  Muehlbach 
bring  him  into  one,  at  least,  of  her 
trashy  and  once  popular  romances? 
Some  might  say  that  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott 
should  be  included  in  the  list  of  novels. 
Was  it  Emerson  who  said  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Abbott's  biography  was  written  to 
ehow  that  Napoleon's  purpose  in  waging 
war  was  to  put  Sunday  schools  on  a 
firm  footing  in  France? 


DID  HE  SAY  IT7 

Apropos  of  Napoleon.  One  hundred 
years  ago  a  London  miscellany,  the  Olio, 
printed  several  columns  of  anecdotes 
from  "a  highly  Interesting  work  recent- 
ly published".  One  of  these  anecdotes 
described  Napoleon's  first  entry  into 
Berlin.  Prussian  oiergymen  received 
him  with  entreaties  on  behalf  of  the 
"good  city"  and  the  "good  citizens." 

Napoleon,  according  to  the  anecdote, 
replied ; 

"It  Is  you,  gentlemen,  who  are 
the  occasion  of  this  war;  you  alone 
do  I  accuse;  your  King,  1  am  per- 
suaded, would  never  have  under- 
taken it  but  for  your  insinuations. 
You  have  caused  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  churches,  and  songs  to 
be  chanted  in  the  theatres,  recom- 
mending the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  calling  it  a  Just  and  proper  war. 
Well,  you  have  had  It,  and  here  I 
am,  you  fools.  Forty  thousand 
French  soldiers  shall  be  quartered 
for  three  months  at  Berlin,  and  you 
will  afterward  be  able  to  tell  me 
w^hether  or  not  this  war  is  proper. 
Hence,  begone!" 

Can  an^'one  tell  Via  whether  this  reply 
is  to  be  found  in  any  trustworthy  life 
r  f  Xapoleon?  The  reply  has  a  peculiar 

si-jcnificance  today.  ' 


THEORY   V.  PRACTICE 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  tells  a 
,  story  that  ."-hould  please  both  Mr.  Edi- 
^^.J^-"  ,  and    the   indignant    college  presi- 
'       f        1  r':-ff-s5ors  and  graduates. 


Tiio  m;i  a.l:  rx.iiii  ii  I.I  i  ion  or  a 

thousand  pollcemon  In  geography, 
uRtronomy  and  domestic  science  re- 
calls that  delightful  rhymed  story  by 
Mary  E.  Mannere,  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter on  holiday  who  was  plumbing 
the  depths  of  his  boatman's  ignor- 
ance of  the  'ologles.  The  boat  cap- 
elzhig  enatjled  the  sailor  to  tum  tho 
tables  on  his  catechlzer,  with  the 
query,  'Dost  know  t'  science  o'  swlm- 
olosy  ?' 

"Robert  might  easily  ecore  oft  his 
examiners  with  a  range  of  questions 
about  obscure  London  streets." 


MR.  ARTHUR  ELLIS  FINDS  NO  BUS- 
INESS DEPRESSION  IN  CANADA 

i.Spcclal  DLspatch  to  The  Heralil.) 
OTTAWA,  Ont. — "I  had  a  big 
year,  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  was 
not  a  single  hitch  in  anything  I  car- 
ried out,"  said  Ai^hur  Ellis,  Canada's 
official  hangman,  at  Montreal.  It  la 
said  that  during  the  past  year  he 
made  $12,500  by  executing  men  for 
the  government.  He  has  a  problem 
on  hand  now.  On  July  8  five  con- 
demned men  mount  the  scafford  at 
Vancouverr  and  two  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Quebec.  As  he  cannot  be  in 
both  places  on  the  same  day,  he  has 
decided  to  accept  the  Vancouver  Job." 
job." 

What  a  contrast  to  business  in  the 
English  provinces.  A  visitor  recently 
asked  the  sexton  of  a  country  church, 
whom  he  found  busy  cutting  the  grass 
in  the  -  churchyard,  whether  he  was 
hard-worked  these  days.  "No,  sir. 
Nothing  doin'  at  all.  We  hain't  buried 
a  living  soul  this  month." 


THE  MORE  FORTUNATE  MR.  HAYES 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Roland 
Hayes  of  Boston  in  London— he  has 
given  his  sixth  recital  there— recalls  a 
strange  story  by  Leonard  Merrick.  "The 
Quaint  Companions,"  in  which  a  negro 
tenor,  the  idol  of  the  British  public, 
marries  an  English  girl.  In  the  novel 
the  popularity  of  the  tenor  wanes,  nor 
was  he  invited  to  sing  before  the  royal 
family.  Mr.  Hayes  has  expressed  his 
gratitude  in  a  mo^st  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  In 
it  he  announces  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  land  of  his  forefathers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  origin  of  negro 
music  and,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  assist- 
ing in  its  development. 


Mr.   Halllday   Witherspoon's  strain- 
story,     published     In     last  Sunda; 
Herald,  recalls  that  grisly  tale  "WK 
Was     It?"     written     by  Fltz-Jain. 
O  Brien  at  odd  moments  In  the  lodgi 
ot  his  friend,  Thomas  Bailey  A^dil 
In  Clinton  place.  New  York.  That 
to  say,  the  liorror  of  something  cru 
formidable,  but  unseen,  is  the  same 
tho   two  storlee.   In   "What  Was  It 
a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  of  the  mysterici 
thing  was  taken;  for  this  Thing  thouj; : 
j  Invisible  had  form  and  substance, 
j    When  there  is  talk  about  Amerlcm 
:  writers  of  short  stories,   there  Is  tl,' 
!  decorous    allusion    to    O'Brien's  "Tli. 
Diamond   Lens,"    and    "The  Wonder 
1  smith,"  which  were  published,  resp& 
I  lively,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Jari' 
iary,  1858,  and  October,  W59;  but  there  .f 
I  no  mention  of  O'Brien's  "VS'liat  Was  It, 
I  "The  Lost  Room."  or  other  fanta8tlc;i 
tales.  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  i9,  alas,  forgo- 
;ten,  nor  are  "The  Piazza  Tales"  of  Hei 
man  Melville  read  except  possibly  I 
(some  old  fogies  who  remember  tliem  a 
appearing  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 

C.   O.   D.   BY  ALL  MEANS 

A?  the  World  Wags: 

Here  I  find  myself  in  a  quandary  and 
so  sincerely  solicit  your  worthy  and 
well-q-uallfled  advice. 

John  P.  Shaming  signs  order  No. 
56392  In   this  morning's  mall. 

Shall  I  send  merchandisb  to  Pitts- 
burgli  on  tiiis  assurance? 

Cambridge  CANTHAHIS. 


"LEAVES,   LEAVES!  THE  SPIRIT 
GRIEVES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  believe  that  this  practice  of  leaving 
the  pages  of  a  book  uncut  at  the  bot- 
tom—a practice  to  which  I  have  already 
referred— is  nothing  but  a  childish  crav- 
ing of  the  publishers  for  novelty.  The 
inclosed  refers  to  a  three-volume  book 
which  I  sent  back  to  have  cut.  If 
everybody  would  do  the  like,  we  might, 
possibly,  get  some  satisfaction. 

Boston.  B.  S.  W. 


The  "enclosed"  is  a  letter  from  a 
Boston  bookseller.  "I  fear  it  is  impos- 
.slble  for  me  to  answer  your  questions 
as  to  why  the  publishers  have  in  .some 
case-e  chosen  to  fold  their  signatures  so 
that  the  boolfs  need  to  be  cut  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  like  many  other  things  of 
these  days  when  certain  forms  and  ac- 
tions ai'e  carried  out  -without  apparent 
good  reason,  and,  while  It  is  possible 
that  the  printers  may  have  some  rea- 
sonable explanation,  I  certainly  have 
never  heard  it  given." 


EPISONIANS 

(ITrom  The  Momlnff  TelegrapK) 
R.  W.,  after  struggling  -with  the 
test,  finds  that  he  can  answer  only 
four  of  the  forty-two  questions. 
Unabashed  by  his  miserable  show- 
ing:, he  has  sent  In  the  answers: 

Q.— What  character  in  fiction  was 
almost  a  gentleman,  but  not  quite? 
A.— George  Sand. 
Q. — Who  wrote: 

"O  the  little  more,  and  how  much 

it  is!  ^ 
"O  the  little  less,  -^.nd  what  worlds 

away!" 
A.— Ponzi. 

Q.-Who  had  a  leg?  A.-^Frankie 
Bailey. 

Q.  —  Who  regretted  that  he  had 
only  one  life  to  give  for  his  coun- 
try? A.— Grover  BergdoU. 
This    reminds   us   that   Mr.  Willard 
Flint  thinks  that  the  question,  "How- 
old  is  Ann?"  should  have  been  in  Mr. 
Edison's  list.  . 

Some  one  should  psk  Mr.  Edison 
whether  he  likes  his  portrait  ^s  drawn 
by  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  in  his  extraor- 
dinary romance.  "L'Eve  Future."  Pon- 
tavice  de  Heussey  says  that  Edison 
appreciated  the  novel  of  which  he  is 
the  hero,  but  a  more  authoritative 
biographer,  M.  Rougemont,  says  that 
friends  of  Villiers  sent  the  novel  to 
Edison  when  he  was  in  Paris,  but  he 
made  no  reply. 


PERHAPS  HATS  WERE  NAMED  BY 
ALICE'S   MAD  HATTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  long  as  you  have  asked  about  a 
hat  called  the  Bolivar,  will  you  let  me 
ask  if  ever  in  Boston  a  silk  hat  was 
known  as  a  Caroline  hat?   Or  did  you 


SILVER  UNDER  THE  MAST 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,1 

In  answer  to  M.  M.  asking'  how  old  is  l  ever  hear  it  called  a  castor?  As  castor 
the  custom  of  puttinig-  silver  under  the  '  is  another  name  for  beaver,  the  con- 
fcot  of  a  ship's  mast  in  order  to  bring  [  nection  there  is  not  hard  to  trace,  but 


the  vessel  good  luck 

Was  it  not  an  old  custom  to  put  a 
coin  of  the  year  in  which  the  vessel 
was  built  under  the  mast?  I  remember 
the  story  of  a  coin-collector  who,  on 
hearing  that  a  ship  of  the  year  1804  was 
to  be  broken  up,  purchased  the  hulk 
and  found  in  the  mast-step  one  of  the 
precious  1804  dollars.  A  good  tale,  if 
only  dollars  of  the  current  year  were 
always  easily  obtainable,  especially  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nation.       A.  P. 

Concord. 


CORN  AND  COMETS 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Would  not  this  .answer  belter  the 
question  M.  R.  K.  asks  about  "When 
oak  leaves  look  like  ears  •  •  •  time 
f-jr  planting"?  The  Pilgrims  were  told 
by  the  Indians  to  plant  cprn  when  the 
oak  leaves  were  as  big  as  a  mouse'£>-i  "cow's  breakfast 
ear.  By  the  way,  that  Is  about  the 
time  our  farmers  plant  corn  to  this  day. 

Somer\'ille.  C.  R.  D. 


why  Caroline? 

Caroline,  don't  j'ou  think,  is  ever  so 
much  more   dignified   than   the  nam^ 
by  which  the  silk  hat  Is  known  here- 
at>outs?    I   remember   how   shocked  I 
was  as  a  boy  coming  to  Amerfta  to 
hear  a  Caroline  referred  to  as  a  "plug 
hat,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  name 
"stove-pipe"  was  the  limit  in  vulgarity. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  a  silk  hat  is  a 
castor  hat.   At  least  I  have  never  heard  ! 
that  name  from  any  other  people  save  1 
Ulster  folk,  but  except  in  the  particu- 
lar   part   of   Tlpperary    where   I  was 
brought  up  I  never  heard    the  name 
Caroline  given  to  a  silk  hat.  I 
I  think  the  nicknames  given  to  straw  ! 
hats  are  very  funny.    "Grass  lid"  never: 
ceases  to  get  a  smile  from  me,  and  it ' 
is  many  a  year  since  as  a  boy  in  Ireland  i 
I  heard  a  straw  hat  referred  to  as  a  1 


A  SELF-APPRECIATOR 

.4  s  we  have  before  remarked.  Mr. 
Josef  Willem  Mengelberg,  who  by  his 
spectacular  conducting  of  an  orchestra 
in  New  York  threw  many  palpitatiii.g 
ladies  into  spasms  of  delight,  does  not 
hate  himself.  On  his  return  to  Ams(.er 
dam,  tho  report  was  at  once  circulated 
that  he  had  been  asked,  say,  rather, 
begged,  to  conduct  for  the  season  of 
1921-22  in  New  York  at  the  salary  of 
$130,000,  a  house  in  Fifth  avenue  and  two 
motor  cars.  Two?  Why  not  half-a-dozen? 
Mr.  Mengelberg  undoubtedly  thinks  he 
should  have  received  this  offer. 


DENIS  A.  McCarthy 

Arlington  Heights. 

The  word    "Caroline "   or   "Carolina"  , 
■vras  applied  in  London  to  a  certain  form  j 
of  black  hat  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.    In  Ireland  in  the  19th  centu'  ■ 
"Caroline"  was  also  applied  to  a  krr  . 
of  black  hat.  Tn  Carl'eton's  "Traits  ano 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry"  a  man 
is  described  as   "going  about   with  a 
shop  cloth  coat,  oassimoor  small-clotiies 
and  a  Caroline  hat."   "Castor"  is  an  old 
word   for   hat.   nearly   tliree  centuries 
old.     In    days    when    Jem    Mace  and 
others  that  dranii  delight  of  battle  with 
their  peers  and   with   bare  fists,  each 
contestant   "shyed  his  castor  into  t' 
ring."   Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  knf- 
tlie    (.-Viator    riTi'-l    - -'.-irt.-.  I    rp;  T.;. 


1  ant. 
!  gallon 
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fortune  is  expc-ndeU  u.  smooauub'  us 
dilapidalort  castor.  The  hat  .s  the  u It - 
mum  moriens  of  'respectabiUty.  -E-U. 

.>FTER  ALL.  BRETHREN,  WHAT  IS 
i  IT  TO   THE  INFINITE? 

'  ■     the  WorlU  Wat't^: 

!,-al  is  the  astonishment  and  regret 
11  the  patrons  of  the  Copley  Theatre 
■..arn  that  the  Jewett  Players  are 
,t-to  lose  two  of  their  most  impoi- 
•    n.envDers.   Miss   Viola  Roach  and 
H.  Conway  WingflelU.    These  two 
nteO  people  have  by  their  constant. 
;,in«  and  excellent  work  gained  a 
:  ni  place  In  our  hearts. 
„  l,en  a  representative  of  the  Jewetts 
s  approarhe<l  about  this  matter,  she  , 
d-    "What  difference  does  it  make  > 
these  players  do  leave?    Mr.  Jewett 
l  his  Ideals  stlU  remain. ■• 
Vow  the  Jewetls  have  not  hesitated 
call   upon  Greater  Boston  to  help 
them  build  a  repertory  theatre.  Some  ot 
:s  who  have  been  asked  to  give  mone> . 
rvlce  and  time,  in  our  turn,  ask  Mr 
1  Mrs.  Jewctt;    ••^\^ly  must  ye  lose 
■•  favorites  who  have  helped  the  Cop- 
"  Theatre  to  Its  present  success  as 
a.-h  as  Mr.  Jeivetfs  Ideals?" 
Hrooktine.        MARION  STREETKR, 


I 
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"TAL,"  NOT  "TAG" 

>^  the  World  Wags: 
When  I  spoke  of  Tagllapieiras  inti- 
.ates  calling  him  "Tal"  1  was  refers 
Mff  to  a  time  40  years  ago,  when  his 

ronles  were  Jack  St.  Maur,  George  H 
ssup  and  Frederick  Archer,  whom  I 
vself  heard  call  him  "Tal."    I  dpn  t 
■,DUte  that  Teresa  Carrcno  called  him 
l  aS  "  but  1£  she  did  so,  .<;ho  did  in  fun 
,,•  any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Lllan  knows  that  the  proper  way  to, 
ronounce  his  name  is  Tal-ye-ah-pe-ay-  I 
a    "Tal"  is  for  gentle  birth  and  pol- 
led  intellect;    ''Tag''    for  the  sordid 

huckster  and  besotted  hind. 
Brooklinc.  Ql.INCA  lvILB\. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  HISTORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Please  name  the  15  decisive  battles 
, -eceding  that  of  the  Marne.  which  Am- 
\  i8Sador  Wallace  alluded  to  in  his  ar- 
iiress  presenting  the  Marne  Memorial  al , 
l-aris  on  May  13.  J^'^'  \A 

-vccording  to  Prof.  Creasy,  these  great  I 
h-ittles  affected  the  destiny  of  mankind: 
.'  Marathon,    B.    C   490.     2.  Syracuse, 
B.  C.  413.  3.  Arbela,  B.  C.  331.  .4  Metau- 
■us  B  C.  207.    5.     Teutoburg,  A  D.  9.  6. 
• -halons,  451.  7.  Tours,  732.  S.  Ha-stuigs.  i 
066     9.    Orleans,  1429.    10.    Spanish  Ar- i 
nada.  158S.   It,    Blenheim,  1704.   12.   Pu  - 
owa    1709.    13.    Skratoga,  l.n-    U.  Val- 
M-v     179''     15.     Waterloo.    ISIS.  Others 
,aVH  been  more  concise  and  have  sai^l 
ihat  the  three  great  battles  of  the  w,.rM  j 
u  ere  Marathon.  Tours,  liie  Marne.-Ld. 


vaa  "daring-   >  oimg  man  Instead  of 

dashing"  young  man. 
In  this  connection  recurs  to  me  the 
parodv  which  was  current  at  the  time, 
r  have  forgotten  the  verses,   but  the 
chorii.s  was: 

■H©  rides  around  the  ring 

With  the  greatest  of  ease; 
He  turns  a  flip-flop 

Mid  comes  down  on  his  knees, 
lie  goes  through  the  hoop  y 

].,ike  a  bullet  thrnugh  cheese. 
The  man  on  the  cream-colored  horse^ 

The  word  was  "daring,"  not  "dash 
iiig,"  and  "daring"  was  printed  In  Thf 
■  Herald  of  April  17.    The  contributor  of 
'  .May  16  substituted  "dashing."- Ed. 

I      AN   OLQ  TIME  MERRY-MAKER 

i  Many  of  us  remember  WiUiam  Horace 
'  l,inga<-d.  who  visited  Boston  with 
■TMcky"  I.ingard  and  the  beau Ufut  Alice 
Dunning  (his  wife);  remember  his  songs 
of  London  music  halls»,  some  of  them 
slightly  altered  to  "Americanize"  them. 
The  Lingards  were  here  in  the  seventies, 
but  Alice  Dunning  was  playing  In  this 
country  In  the  eighties;  she  was  an  ^- 
cellent  Cyprienne  in  "Divorcons.  We 
thought  thai  Llngard  was  dead,  but 
there  was  "a  testimonial  benefit  mat- 
inee" for  him  on  April  29  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  London.  He  has  been  a-ssoci- 
ated  ^vlt^  the  theatre  as  actor  and  man^ 
agci-  for  €7  years,  and  Is  now  81  years 

old.   

A  GREATLY  ABUSED  PLAYWRIGHT 
Mr.  John  Masefield.  delivering  tlie  an- 
nual Shakespeare  lecture  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  hit  from  the  shoulder, 
"No  man  had  had  odder  Uilnga  eaJd 
about  him  by  his  admirers.     He  had 
heard  of  books  and  articles  written  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  was  God.  the 
devil,  an  Irishman,  a  Welshman,  an  Ital- 
ian and  a  Scotsman:  that  he  was  a 
butcher,  schoolmaster,  soldier,  printer 
,  and  a  criminal  lunatic;  that  he  was  an 
!  illiterate  boor,  a  political  conspirator,  a 
1  courtier,  a  lady,  aad  another  that  he 
i  did  not  exist  at  all.    That,  all  U^ese  silly 
things  there  was  one  sillier,  and  that 
was  that  the  plays  known  as  ShaJ.es_ 
peare  v/ere  written  'by  Bacon.    He  did 
\  not^  know  whether  any  Bax^onian  had 
i  died  for  hl9  theoiT,  but  he  ^tiU  hoped, 
i    "We  all  care  for  the  spirit  of  Shakes- 
peare tntenTely,"   said   Mr.  Masefield 
"but  in  wavs  that  would  seem  strange 
to  Shakespeare    The  dead  things  about 
him  movers  %rofoundl>-^  but  wo  hav^ 
no  theatre  built  so  that  we  may  see 
ShaJtespeare'9  plays  J".^^' 
way  he  meant.   And  what  have  we  done  i 
7or  the  living  things  of  Shakespeare? 


ODIOUS  ODORS 

A.«  til  ■  \s  orld  Wags: 

"Missing  Maidens"  WM  the  title  ot 
a.  recent,  harrowing,  editorial,  but  what 
can  be  expected  when  the  girls  seem 
to  be  trjing  to  convert  this  into  a  I^and 
of  Cockaigne,  where  little  roasted  pl^s 
«,   run   around  crying:    "Come,   eat  me!" 
One  can  avoid  looking  at    the  girls' 
flaunted  feet  (themselves  a  "fetish"  ac- 
cording to  the  psycho-sharps)  and  at 
what  is  shown,  practic^iUy  without  lim- 
it, above;  con  abstain  from  gazing  at 
the  inflamed  triangle  on  the  unplgment- 
ed,  exposed,  chests  (really  suicidal  as 
leiidlng  to  mammary  cancer,    as  ex- 
l.:uned  here  hitherto);  can   resist  be- 
liovlng  in  the  recent  but  old-fashioned  | 
view  ot  an   I3nglu5h  writer  that  any 
woman  wearing  red  has  something  the 
matter  with  her  morals  (this  summer's 
fashion  article  in  the  Herald  ot  May 
n  stating  "Women   appear  to  be  de- 
It  rniined  to  wear  red  in  its  brightest 
tone,"  regardless  of  its  well-known  ef- 
ftct  as  an  erotic  excitant);  but  how  can 
one  prevent  inhaling  aroma  from  the 
perfumes  with  which    apparently  re- 
spectable   women    deluge  themselves? 
Certain  parts  of  the  city  have  hitherto 
had  drug  stores  selling  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  pungent  perfumes,  the 
women   there  requiring  these  in  their 
i  business,  partly  as  efficient  lures  and 
I  partly  to  disguise  offen.sive  odoi-s  from 
1  diseased  conditions;  one  of  the  worst 
of  these  diseases  wa     long  thought  to 
1  have  arisen  from  evil  Influences  ebcause 
I  of  conjunction  of  malign    planets— the 
original  "influenza";  but  in  it  possiiile 
Uiat  a  similar  epidemic,  leading  to  wide- 
spread patronage  of  perfume  sellers,  U 
upon  U.S.  with  helplesi  men  as  the  in- 
direct victims? 
Boston.  CHAKLKS  IlUWARD  AAB. 


OLD-TIME  COURTESY 

(Prom  John  Aobrey's  Uff  of  WllUara  But- 
,  u.,-.  Physician.) 

Dr  Gale  ornt.  Paul's  schoole  assures 
no  that  a  French  man  cune  one  time 
rom   f^ndon  to  Cambridge,  PU/P°««1>^ 
•to  seo  him  (Butler),   whom   be  made 
,tay  two  houres  for  him  m  his  eallery, 
'ind  then  he  came  out  to  him  in  an  old 
»blew   gowne.     The   French   gent  eman 
makes  him  ':   or  3  very  lowe  bowe^ 
^•downe  to  Uie  grounde;  Dr.  Butlerwhippes 
■bi.  legge  over  his  head,  and  away  goe. 
Mnto  his  chamber,  and  did,  not  spe.ike 
?  with  him. 


A: 


VERBAL  TRIPLETS 

the  World  Wags: 


1  / 


/ 


Z  / 


I  notice  that  The  Herald  this  morning 
i:,  its  leading  editorial  prints  this  pas- 
sage from  Pope: 

■  Vsk  Where's  the  North?  At  York,  'tis 

on  the  T^'eed;  ' 
tn  Scotland  at  the  Orcades:  and  there^ 
At    Greenland,    or    the    Lord  knows 

where." 

.u:d  calL.  it  a  ''triplet.'-    Perif^  ^^e ' 
Herkimer  Johnson  can  tell  us  ^  ther« 
:c,   "any  sich  animal"  and  n  there  is 
'  whether  it  can  contain  a  rhymeless  line 
also  find  on  the  baseball  page  Mr. 
Tohn  Evers  referred  to  as  having  been 
"domestic."    "Onco  In  the.  dear  dead 
ri-ivs  beyond  recall"  we  hired  a  domes-] 
Uc      She    s  went,    dusted    and  ^"^Bhed 

'  wlTuoYe'^'from  the  Oxfo.;d  Ei^li.iU 
Dirttonary:    "Triplet.    2-A.    Three  suo- 
^e^Ilve^Ines  of  verse,  esp.  when  riming 
to-etber  and  of  the  same  length.  But| 
^.rncce'sarily  riming,  you  will  note. 

Ed.  

MR    JOHNSON  FEELS  TOO  DEEPLY 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  TO  ANSWER 


Whe*  Marshal  l  ocu.  reviewing  the  j 
character  of  Napoleon  sought  the  undei-  ., 

lying  reason  for  hi.s  downfall,  said:    He  .  ,  ^^^^^^ 

forgot  that  a  man  cannot  be  Uoo.  ^^^^^^^^        Herkimer  Johnson,  out  of 

i  above  the  individual  ^^'^'^'^^^^^l^-^^^  ^i„,ost  encyclopedic  knowledge  ei^-e 

tion;  that,  above  men  there  ^  the  moi a  1         ^^^^             ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


PIERIAN  SODALITY 
GIVES  SPRING  CONCERT 

Performance    at    Copley  Theatre 
GratLf>-ing  Success 

The  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity gave  the  spring  concert  of  its 
IHth  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Copley  Theatre.     E.  H.   Hoffman  '18, 
and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  in   an  intelligent 
and  spirited  manner;  the  program  was 
as     follows:      Meyerbeer,  Coronation 
March  from  "the  Prophet";  Massenet, 
overture   to    "Phedre";    Kreisler  the 
Old  llefrain."  violin  solo,  (J.  H.  Rosen 
berg    '22);   Har\ard  marches,    "IJP  the 
Street"  by  Morse  and  "Our  Director 
by    Bigelow;    Strauss,    Waltz.  Wine. 
Woman    and    Song;    Behe,  Nocturne, 
Flute  solo  (W.  F.  Manning,  '22);  Bizet, 
Overture  Adagietto  and  Karandole  from  ) 
the   music   to    "L'Ariesienne" ;    Strube,  , 
Fair  Harvard.  J 

The  Pierian  Sodality  departed  from 
its  custom  bv  giving  a  concert  in  Bos- 
ton The  success  was  so  gratifying  that 
the  Sodalitv  now  purposes  to  make  an 
extended  trip  in  the  summer  of  1922  and 
lesser  trips  at  the  next  Christmas  and 
Easter  vacations.  The  performance  yes- 
iterdav  gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
The  soloists  were  recalled  and  the  or- 
chestra and  conductor  were  warmly 
1  welcomed. 

>  publisher  In  Boston  has  receivea  ai 
',T  from  Mr.  P.  O.  Posthumus. 
lie  publisher  writes  to  us:    "Our  w- 
.  tic  advertising  department  has  fully 
red  the  little  world  that  we  live  in 
i  is  now  canvassing  the  other  side." 
,\  e  at  first  thought  that  Mr.  Posthu-' 
^  was  the  author  of  many  works  in; 
•  ia  and  poetry,  'but  it  appears  that  he 
.    still   Uving;    that   his   calling  is  a 
gentler  one:  he  is  a  paper-hanger  In  a 
New  Jersey  village. 

  I 

THAT   GOOD  OLD   SONG  i 
I  notice  In  The  Herald  this  morning  | 
that  you  had  an  article  on  April  17  on  ' 
•  The  Dashing  Toung  Man  on  the  Flying 
.apeze."    ■'^s  1  remember  the  words  it 


WHY    THE    MAKE-UP    MAN  LEFT- 
TOWN  SUDDENLY 
(From  tlie  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  Register.) 

Don't  let  this  stop  your  bringing 
In  news  items  and  auction  sales  to 
the  Kegister  office.    We  don't  get 
any  home  brew,  so  there'U  be  no  nnx- 
up  of  copy.  Somebody,  however,  sent 
the  editor  of  the  Poketown  Gazette 
a  few  bottles  of  the  brew,  and  the 
same  day  he  received  for  publica- 
t^  an  account  of  a  weddng  arid  also 
a  notice  of  an  auction  sal«-..He'-e  is 
what  appeared  In  the  paper:  "W  lUiam 
Imlth  and  JUss  Lucy  Anderson  were 
disposed  of  at  public  ^,"ctlon  at  my 
farm  one  mile  east  of  a  beautiful 
cluster  of  roses  on  her  breast,  and 
two   white  calves,   before  a  back- 
ffround    of    farm    Implements  too 
numerous  to  mention  In  the  presence 
of   about   75   guests,    including  two 
milch  cows,  six  mules  and  one  bob 
sled      The    Rev.    Jackson   tied  the 
nupilal  knot  with  200  feet  of  rope 
and  the  -bridal  couple  left  on  one  good 
John  Deere  gang  plow  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  with  terms  to  suit  pur- 
chasers.   They  will  be  at  h«me  to 
their   friends   with   one   good  baby 
bug^    and    a    number    of  kitchen 
utensils  after  one  year  from  date  of 
sale  to  responsible  Pariaes  and  con- 
gratulations  on  notes  bearing  Inter- 
and  about  50  chickens  n  a  br^fJ 
gown    of   brussels    carpet  trimmed 
with  hoes,  pitch  forks,  shovels  and 
a  wedding  dinner  of  hay.  straw  and 
a  quantity  ot  cornstalks." 


LIGHT    READING    FOR  SPRING 

(From  "Pure  Thought  and  the  Riadlo  of 
the   Universe,"    by    Francis  Sedlak.) 

"W^e  have  realized  that  Presence 
aa  such  Is  Indeed  only  a  form  of 
Being.  Although'  ushered  on  Uie 
scene  In  supersession  of  the  un- 
tenable contradiction  of  Origin  ami 
Decease,  it  does  not  altogether/ abro- 
gate Becoming.  The  contradicUon 
of  Being  and  Nothing  reappears  in 
its  own  Inwardness.  Even  though  it 
Itself  does  not  come  to  be,  it  makes 
its  meaning  explicit  as  an  unrestful 
unity  of  Reality  and  Negation.  Re- 
ality is  not  NegaUon.  Negation  18  not 
Beality;  but  just  becauae  either  is 
not  the  other,  either  just  as  much 
also  if  the  other." 


Llicll..    tl'J^  '  ^   

I  i.aw,  and  that  war  is  not  the  luglies 
I  goal,  since  above  it  there  is  peace.'  ^had 
Ue  in  mind  the  saying  of  Victor  Hugo 
'  in  his  description  of  Waterloo? 
i    "Napoleon  had  been  denounced  in  the 
'infinite  and  his  fall  was  decided.  He 
disturbed  God.    ^'aterloo  is  not  a  bat^ 
tie;  it  is  the  cliange  of  front  for  tno  , 
ijniverse."  ^„;a-  "The  i 

In  the  same  chapter  Hugo  s^"'-  J^-!  | 

^By^he'way.  do  many  in  Boston  read 
.■E^.  MiseTables"  today?  AVe  remember, 
the  sensation  made  by  the  Engl ush  trans-. 
I  Wlion  when  it  came  out  in  five  tall  ^ol- 
1  Im,':"   one  of  the  curiosities 
'  is  that  Walter  Pater,  who  f^r^'-t'J.^f^l' 
1  rvred  Flaubert,  also  marvelied  at  the! 
I  "energj-  freshn.^ss,  intelligent  and  ma.-  |  , 
I  terly  disposition"   of  Hugo  when  his 
1  alchemy  is  complete,  in  -rta.n  figures, 
i  like  .Marius  and  Cosette,  •  while  Flau 
1  hert  found  neither  truth  nor  granaeu 
in  "Los  Miserables."  fSse  his  lettei  to 
Mme  Eoger  de*  Genettes  in  1S(K.)  ^  ou  d 
any  one  expect  to  find  an  allusion  to 
Balzao  .and  Hugo  in  the  -"-^^  "^[^ 
teraus  ward?  Yet  he,  leseribmg  hfe  in 
his  village,   wrote  that  his  neighbors 
were  rather  bloodthirsty  m  a  literary 
poTnt  of  view.  "Jean  Valjean,  gloomily 
pick  ng  his  way  through  the  ■^-^^7  ° 
Paris,  with  the  spoony  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Marius  upon  his  back,  awav  t, 
no  interest  in  our  breasts.  X  sa>  .1 
Val  ean  picked  Ms  way  gloomily  _anuj 
repeat  it    No  man  under  those  c.rcum- 

Ktances  could  have  «1^1PP'=<1 .  J^'^I'^^^  ^^o 
some  day.  when  our  c-^^trtbutors  are 
lazy  or  on  vacation,  wo  may  flU  this  co  - 
nnn  bx  reprinting  Arteumus  Ward^ 
"Marion:  a  Romance  of  the  Sreiicn 
BchooV-  which  was  pro-oably  suggested  { 
^)y  Feydeau's  "Fanny.  '  j 
CONCERNING  "^ENT  GOSSIP 
ABOUT  MR.  JEWETT  AND  HIS 

PLAYERS  j 
A  ,  tho  World  Wags: 

I  think  that  Miss  Marion  Streeter  m 
:i,  r  letter  about  certain  players  at  thel 
■opley  Theatre  does  Mr.  J^J^tt  an  m-l 
I'istiee.    1  am  told  on  good  authoritj  f 
■  tl  at  Mr    Wlngfield  was  asked  several  ; 
mes'to  renew  his  contract  but  he  pr^e- 
terred  to  play  elsewhere  In  a  dr.ima  , 
written  by  Leon   Gordon.    I   am  also 
^^{ormed    that  Miss  Roa^h  leaves 

er  own  wish.  Mr.  Jewett  has  e.^ 
'  .rblished  a  reperton-  theatre  that  ha^ 
given  great  pleasure  to  many  of 

avers  have  come  and  gone,  but  thr 
l^lt^  remains;    that  it  _  will  remain 
■    the  hope  of  all  truly  interested  In 
.  df-ama    We  all  know  that  ac^tresse.^ 
,.e   temperamental   creatures.  Neithei 
thev    nor    opera    singers    are    alwaj . 
.menable  to  reason;  they  ?ven       tim, - 
to   Quote   a   phrase   ot  ShaUebpe.ir. 
prescribe  to  themselves  too  prepost. 
■  ousll-    The  lot  of  a  theatre  manager 
pot  a  happy  one;  when  he  is  workins. 
or  the  interest  of  the  theatre  and. 
,ubl  c  he  is  often  misunderstood,  son.. 
I'  n^es  abu.^^d.     MARCBLLUS  GRAA  .  ,^ 
Boston. 


some  idea  of  the  monetary  cost^f  pro- 
hibition to  the  good  people  of  these  United 

^'f  do' not  refer  to  the  cost  a--  repre- 
sonied  by  the  excessive  price  of  alcoholic 
mntds.  nor  to  the  sums  expended  in 
amateur  attempt*-too  often,  alas, 
^^^n'e^to  manufacture  hoodi  or  home 
LrevT^or  to  the  doctors'  fees  and  some- 
mn^s  undert.^kers  bills,  due  to  indul- 

'TrJ^r  tl  'a^u"af  cost  a.  represented 
t,y  sauries  and  expense  of  ProW^'^^", 
aeents  plus  the  loss  due  to  lack  of  In- 
pfme  from  the  abolition  of  license  fees. 
'Tt  see^s  to  me  Uiat  all  of  these  imis 
add  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  taxes 
t^th  which  we  are  at  present  burdened 
^V^d  that  Mr   Johnson  might  possibly 
Tonvey  al-oon  t/  suffering  hu«^n'ty  by 
tul^i^ing  the  light  of  his  nmssivc  Intel- 
lect  upon  tlie  question.  ^-FVFS 
I  put  it  to  his  conscience.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


DOES  "F.  A.  W.'.  STILL  HAVE  HIS 
^TROUSERS  PRESSED  THERE\? 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

'  Q'„rr,e  vears  ago  when  1  li\od  m  Dor- 
chester I  used  to  patronize  a  tailor  on 
W^hi^gton  street  near  the  car  barns, 
be^u^e  of  the  sign  prominently  du- 
eled over  the  door  of  h>s,^>W; 
"Trousers  pressed  us  you  wait."  The 
Jnr^n  died  several  years  ago,  but 
^^°^^w  ind  the  ^^aughter  cany^on 
the  business  successfull>.  The  sign^ 's 
still  there. 
Boston, 

DAVID  IN  HEAVEN 

Put  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
:    In  his  little  hand  a  P^'"^; 

■^^oi^tr^^l^^iiS'^., 

And  with  tales  ot  BU^--^<i^^; 
soothe  the  ear  of  Castlereagn. 

or  from  ou1»  the  golden  bar 

Watch  the  Masses  foam  and  fret. 
While    hrbaffled  R^s  below  , 
^^'old  their  -•P^---,t-YFARER. 
^-10  tlie  NaUon  and  the  .ub..T.:.eu. 

Harvard    Students  ^  An 
AssMed    -by  Girls 
from  Radcliffe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

>  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  gave  an 

°^'Thc  Blind."  and  ^nine's  one 


,;l  comedy  "Wurzel-Hummery. 

r.ramatlc  Cluh  ^-^.^''^'^^m 
Idler  Club  of  r.a  ;lr;,n.-.  Tht  fotl 
took  nart: 


^tll^yal^  '-1. 
rl.lpo  •23. 
property  man 


11.  \\..o.il- 

Conrad  f!a'llng«r 


ropiTty  man  »i.i>i>i,w«  '23 

"i^"--: .MatlHIno  Brine 


iiiiln. . 


"THE  BUmD. ' 

a    M.  Koiidall 
■  "     R.  0.  Burrell  uno 
"k   b.  Mott-iSmllh 
■'..iConrad-SallnSsr  -.1 
.  .Ethel  Woodwprth  .3 

"iFloi-ence  Siully  unr 
p.  It.  Hamiel 

 .'  .Grace  Cobl)  "M 

"women:  Louise 


t  t)llnd  roan. . 

■  nd  blind  man. 

■d  blind  mnn.  . 
lili'Bt  blind  man.  .  • 
iil^st  blind  woman. 
M  li  blind  mnn  ... 

llnd  girl  

lith  blind  man  

l<llnd  madwoman, 
hri'e  praylns  blind        •■•f:',„  -nA 

Daibey    •-•2,    lX)Ul8e    Daly  -4. 

Janet  Falrbanka  unc. 

,haw.     ..Uorothy^Somerpaet  ,.1 
.        .'j'.'  F.'  Uncoln  ".ia 


lola  Craw 
Ichard  Mcrlton. 
oberi  <'rawshHW  .  . 

[argarel  ^"■•a"'*''^*  herlne  Macl^mlo 

enU,  Clifton  

The  club  showed  courage  In 


'21  I 

\v.  c 

under- 

king  The"  p;'rror^"anc6  o/'U^«  - 
.lavs     It  is  not  easy  for  Amarlcans 
'"'Speech,  gesture,  altitude^  or  mus^c 
,  create  a  Japanese 
rt  yesterday  was  commendably  sin  _ 
ere.  but  hardly  successful.    A  Noh 
lay  like  conndence.  is  a  plant  of  slow 
rowth      The  gestures  of  the  Flsher- 
f^n  and  Hakuryo  were  multifarious, 
uperflous     and     without  Blgnficance. 
liss  Brine  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
ho  poetic  renmrks  of  the  chorus  were 
lo^rly  enunciated  but  not  with  roman- 
Ic  euphony.    The  voices,  to  be  effect 
.e  in  recitation,  should  be  rich,  melo- 
lous,  haunting.  „ 
The  performance  of  "The  Blind  that 
ymboiic   and    pathetic    little    play  of 
laeterlinck-it  was  first  seen  In  Pans 
igqi_„ras  surprisingly  effective.  We 
^y  ••surprisingly,"  for  It  would  be  easy 
or  even  trained  actors  to  fall  In  sug- 
esting    the    sadness    arid    the  quiet 
Ivon-or  of  the  scene  and  dialogue,  ine 
)lay   might   easily    seem   grotesque  if 
lot  a-bsurd.    The  male  characters  yes- 
erday   were   well   differentiated;  Miss 
^'oodworth    and    Miss    Scully  voiced 
heir  emotions  in  a  telling  manner. 
Mr    Milne's   oomedy  is  an  amusing, 
khimsical    little    piece    that    at  once 
tound  favor  with  the  audience.  Much 
made  of  a  very  small   theme;  the 
fcatire  is  mild  but  It  makes  its  way. 
Ml-.  Jackson  playe^l  the  part  of  the  so- 
icitor-playuTight  In  a  spirited  manner 
ind  with  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
character,  showing  keen  endoyra«nt  of 
his  uncle  Anthony's  strange  Vill. 

The  three  pieces  will  be  performed  at 
Wellesley  tom<**rf1»r^ 

t>ACKHOUSEFl 
NEFIT 


lilRion  uiMl  .Sullivan  iis  nmloUraUc  con- 
.'■I'lratorB.    Thi'  hi-.idi>iK  \v»  \  '•3c»;iv.>  at 
•iie  Savoy— Tliiio,  Midnight."    Tliere  wa.s  i 
his  descriptive  dialogue: 
Sir   Arthur   .'^uilivan— So    Ihal  s    .-id-  I 
lied — th«  name  of  our  new  opera  shall  i 

J.  ' 

M,-.  Qllbert— Hush!  AVjJftre  ob.served.  . 

I  .'ilr  .\rlhur  Sullivan— Allerrci,  ores-  j 
ciidu:  Tempo  dl  valsel  Who  Is  1  v 

Mr.    Gilbert — 'Ti.s    the    cat;    she  n.ay 
iJiftve  heard  all — let  ha  dissemble. 

(They  dissemble  and  mysterious  jiani- 
igraphB  giving  wrong  cognomen  of  tiielr 
cpcra  appear  In  the  papers.) 

The  operetta  d'.sappointed  even'  llie 
wartnosl  friends  of  the  two.  For  once 
booing  was  heard  In  tht;  Savoy.  The 
ballad  sung  by  Richard  on  ids  eii- 
itrance  angered  the  French  and  vexed 
even  the  British,  especially  this  veree; 
Then  nnv  rnplnin  be  un.  and  he  su.vs.  soys  lie, 

•■Tint  rhnp  «<•  nopd  not  fonr, 
Wo  onn  take  her,  if  wt»  like. 
She  is  sortln  for  to  •'trikc. 

For  slic's  only  n  flamed  .Moim">iM  r, 
Ii'.ve  sccV 

She  s  only  a  darui-d  Moiin-<eer: 
Bot  to  ttsht  a  French  fal-lah— it  s  like  hjitiu' 
i         of  n  cal- 
ifs n  liibhei'Iv  tliinfr  for  fo  do; 
For  ive  with  all  our  faults. 
Why  wi-'n-  sturdy  Uritish  palt'. 

While  she's  only  a  I'arle.v-vou. 
l>'yo  gpeV 

A  miscrnblc  Parley  voo!" 

It  is  .said  that  at  least  SO  French  oT- 
flcers  engaged  to  call  the  author  to  ac- 
count. The  excuse  was  made  that  Gil- 
bert intended  to  ridicule  the  chauvinis- 
flc  boastings  of  old  days,  but  the  Ife 
French  took  the  ballad  as  a  deliberate 
affront.  ' 

It  was  also  said  that  Gilbert  had  bor- 
rowed a  leading  idea  from  an  early 
short  piece  of  his.  "Ages  Ago." 

In  London  the  chief  parts  were  tak^ 
by  the  Misses  Braham.  Bond  and  Bran- 
dam  and  Messrs.  Grossmith,  Lely,  Bar- 
rlngton,  Lewis  and  Temple. 

  i 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  on  Feb.  31.  1?S7.  The 
"ompany,  brought  over  'by  D'Oyly 
Carte,  was  an  English  company  witli 
the  exception  of  Geraldine  TJImar.  an 
American,  who  had  created  the  part  of 
jTum-Yum  in  "The  Mikado"  at  the  Sa- 
voy, two  years  before.  The  other  play- 
ers in  ••Ruddigore"  were  the  Misses 
Foster  and  Cameron  and  Messrs. 
Thorne,  Pounds,  Kloss.  Billington  and 
Pederici.   Mr.  Halton  conducted. 

The  manager  of  the  Fifth  .A.vei.'ie 
Theatre  at  the  time  was  John  Stetson. 
The  New  York  newspapers  of  March,  i 
18Sr.  .stated  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  receipts.  It  appear.^  that  there 
was  disagreement  between  Stetson  and 
Carte.  A  tlotice  was  posted  in  the  green 
room  that  after  .\pril  9  the  services  of 
the  company  would  not  be  required. 


ihat  wai  >i"i 
;  in  the  fail 
,r'  «r.    U!    n,M    i,,.....:niHtion    at    the  . 
I'asino     The  house  was  i.acked  to  ine 
do^^on   the  opening  night,  but  ha. 
was  true  of  any  important  »^'' 
iho«e  davs,  and  the  mer.    fact  thai 
a  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  oper.  i 
would  be  sufficient  to 
-healre.    But  i<  was  »  aiemal  fa.iu 
from   the    out^..  ..     People  l<a.' 
T-.  eated  to   the   light,   airy  '8 
music   of    "The    Mikado.  Patle» 
■  T'lnafore,"  etc..  "iid  ••Ruddigore  ■ 
,oo  sombre  for  them.    It  wa.s  recer.-. 
in   deadly  silence  ^""l",  "«*r  , 
when  a  duet  was  fa-.:cled  and  the  aiu  i 
.nee  applauded  fo,-  the  fi--^^/'^^^.-^ ■ 
c:rltlclsms,  as  a  rule,  were  ""Ij^;  "^^^^ 
ana  the  house  began  to  fall  off  after  the 
second  n.gnt.  the  receipts  tor  tne  weeU 
being  under  $7,000,  and   after  that  be 
.ame  .so  fmall  as  to  cause   Us  husU 
I  wW.draw8l.    There  w.-xs 

the  newspapers  to  give  't  /"'•^he  o 
\  Uce.    The  critics, knew  that  it  fell 

and  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  let 
D'Oyly  Carte  down  as  easily  aa  posible.  ^ 
Advance  information  given  by  a  man- 
ager regarding  a  play  has  mighty  little ' 
to  do  with  its  success'  or  failure.  It  Is  ' 
better  to  claim  uothing  than  too  much. 
Another  thing  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  present  eucceas. 
Thfi  orisrinal  company  was  English  and 
drilled  in  the  real  D'Oyly  Carte  manner 
The  present  company  is  American  and 
considerably  more  flexible,  which  may 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 


000.  .Slu- 
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Stars  of  the  "Legit"  and 
Screen  Stage  Give  Nota- 
ble |Performance 


VLNCENT  CI.UB  GIRLS 
PRESENT  TWO  ACTS 


stars  of  the  legitimate  stage  and 
the  motion  picture  world,  Boston 
ociety  girls,   Harvard  University 
i^layers  (.and  U.    S.   sailors  joined' 
orces  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
.stag-e  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  in 
perhaps-  the  best  attended  benefit 
performance  for  the  Actors'  Fund 
of  America  over  staged  in  Boston. 

'  '  '     ''       a.'X  l:oiJi-  befrii-f  rurl-'in  tin'>= 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  April  4,  18S7. 

Robin  <>akiip[>le  Charles  Re<'d 

Hleljard  Dauntless  Phil  Brandon 

^Ir  Deepard  Mur^atroyd  Slf?nor  Broi-oliiii 

.'(Ir  Rorteric  Mnriatroyd  George  Frothln;;ham  ■ 

Old  Adam  Goodhcnrt  Jos.  Fay 

Hose  Mai'hud  Helen  Lanionr 

Mad  Marjraret  .\ll<e  r.irlp 

name  Hannah  ,^  Bmmn  Baker 

Zorah  Edith  .Teunesse 

Ruth    Ilattip  Clark 

Mr.     Fi'othingliam    replaced  George 
Broderick.  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 
"which  caused  a  short  delay  and  the, 
repetition  of,  the  first  part  of  the  second  ' 
act." 

"RuddiiSore"  was  performed  in  Jordan 
Hall  by  the  Ivend-a-H'and  Dramatic 
Club  on  March  4,  1913. 


■I'iie 


operetta  l-^-  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Uiftt  will  be  performed  f.ii.-,  ,vee!<  at  the 
Oopl**  rh««tre  >vi^  had  a  ryther  c->.rn>us 
JJHtory.   XiThen  it  was  produced  at  the 
j  Savoy.  London,  on  Jan.  22,  18S7.  i!  w.vs 
j  announced  as  ■  Ruddygoie.  -  On  Jan.  27, 
;ISS7,         lit.'o  was  cha.nged  to  "Ruddi- 
gore. "• 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  I,-;.,  »;.nory  of  the 
Savoy  Opera,  says:  •'With  an  odd  crolcli- 
etine.^s,  often  exhibited  by  the  public, 
niuch  unmeaning  objection  wa.'s  taken  to 
""'"^  '°  ^  print..r  s  mis-; 
take,  had  been  announced  as  'Ruddv- 
gore.  A  friend  wrote  gravely  to  remon- 
''S^'"^^  ^"ch  a  title  as  ■Rloo.lv- 

take.    Tne  original  title  was  •  Rucidv- 
gore.      Gilbert  thu.s  declared  himself- 
When  the  press  shuddered  with  convul- 
tlZ  ,  T.''  ^'"^  *t  detestable 

rateur   to    consent    to   th^    lit!.^  being 

I^obert 

-  _  prett\-  men  "  a*.- 
Sn""'  '^''"'"'  ^"'"^■^»  -°"'<^n  t 
piere  had  been  lively  oxpeclatio  i  of 
neNv  operetta  wnich  followed  "■Tiu. 
do.  It  had  bevi  stated  that  the 
-Mle  would  be  Egypt.  ,,„,ia.  or  T  m! 
ictoo.  Tt  was  also  stato-l  that  Gilbert 
ad  wncen  a  wild  bufle.^.  u.  of  "Kam 


 1     w    ^uueeni    to    thp  lit!.^ 

chaijged  to  'Kensington  GoJe  or 
and  Richard  were  two  prettV  ar 


Ms 
tikado.' 


Mr.  Charles  Pike  Sawyer  published  in 
the  ?Jew  York  Evening  Post  of  May  4, 
1920,  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  con- 
cerning the  first  performance  in  New 
Tork,  and  he  commented  on  it.  The 
letter  and  the  answer  are  now  re- 
printed. 

•'Am  I  right  in  my  recollection  that 
the  so-called  failure  (>f  'Ruddigire'  when 
first  presented  in  Nevv  York  was  due  not 
to  an  inherent  defect,  but  to  the  un- 
fortunate attitude  of  D'Oyly-Carte  and 
the  newspapers?"  writes  a  correcponcl- 
ent,  "Did  he  not  refuse  ,tny  and  all  in- 
formation In  advance  cf  the  Hrst  niglit  - 
a  most  unusual  thing?  Were  not  the 
papers  very  desirous  of  printing  ad- 
vance information  of  the  new  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera— and  did  not  the  im- 
presario take  the  niistaken  line  of  re- 
fusing all  suggestions  as  to  plot,  words, 
costumes,  music? 

"And  was  not  the  Casino  t'hronged  to 
suffocation,  -with  hundreds  stanaing  in 
the  aisles  and  more  turned  oivray  that 
firet  night,  with  a  similar  experience  for 
the  week?  And  did  not  the  papers  omit 
practically  all  mention  of  the  opera, 
giving  It  but  slight  attention?  And  did 
not  this,  fact  tii.it  the  New  York  pap'>rt 
^ave  it  little  or  no  publicity  react  on 
"!ie  theatregoers  from  near  and  far.  5,0 
'hat  the  opera  did  actually  languish 
and  was  withdrawn?  Is  it  not  amis- 
take  for  a  manager  to  withhold  ad- 
vance information  thus,  even  if  witlx 
the  thought  that,  having  so  good  .i 
thing,  he  v^'as  justified  in  springing  it 
full-grown  on  hii  public?" 

While  little  advance  information  was 
■>-ivon    about    ••Ruddigore"    bv  DOvIy 

^       ,  .^ircifer,.  ^i-  -ff-^  


The  operetta  was  not  revived  in  New 
Tork  until  Jan.  19,  1920,  when  the  com- 
pany at-lhe  Park  Theatre  consisted  of  ^ 
the  Misses  'Caldwell,  Tracy.  Edwards 
and  Messrs.  Moulan,  Campbell,  Dan- 
forth  and  Peacock.  The  production  was 
by  the  Socl^5'  of  American  Singers. 
Iliere  was  a  long  and  pros^-erous  run. 


Anne  Boleyn,  the  Heroine  of  Plays; 
Apropos  of  "Deception" 

A  play.  "Anne  Boleyn,"  was  produced 
in  New  York  on  May  14,  1839,  with 
Josephine  Clifton  as -the  heroine.  Who 
was  the  author?  «, 

The    Anne   of   ShaWespeares  "Henry 
Vnr."  is  familiar  to  (playgoer.?  in  Bos- 
tun.    Wa-a  "li^irtue  Betrayed,  or  Anna, 
Bullen."  by  John  Banks,  ever  seen  in 
thi.'i  city?   The  drama  was  produced  at,, 
liorsct  Garden,  T^ondon',  in   1682,  when 
1  Mrs.    Barry    was    the    •'Anna  Bullen," 
i  I'.pitcrton.   the  Piercy;   Mr.   Smith,  the 
loval  Harry,  and  Mr.  Gillow,  Cardinal 
W  olsey.    Iln  this  drama  "Piercy"  and 
;  .\  ine  love  one  another  till  the  end.  and 
i  ^v;lpn    she   is   beheaded   he   dies   of  a 
broken  heart.   The'  play  is  described  as 
poor,   but   successful.    Banks   was  re- 
proached for  his  gibes  at-  the  city,  as 
1  when  the  King,  accusing  Anne  of  adul- 
lerj    with  her   hrother,   Norr-is,  and  a 
iiiu.-ncian,  exclaimed: 

1  ha',  e  more  horn.s  than  any  forest  yields; 
'I'laii   Finr.bury.   or  all   the  city  musters 
fpon  n  training,  or  a  Lord  Mayor's  cKiy. 
j    This  drama  kept  the  stage  in  London: 
:  until  1766.  i 
!    Milman  wrote  a  dramatic  poem.  "Anne  ; 
i  Boleyn,"  which  was  published  in  182G.  j 
■    George    H.    Boker    wrdte   a    tragedy,  I 
••.<Vnne   Boleyn,"    which   was  published 
in  ISuO.  '. 

An  "Anne  Boleyn"  by  Bowles  was 
produced  at   the   Royalt\-.   I>ondon,  in. 

In  1S7G  two  plays  with  .\nne  as  the 
lieroine  were  produced.     Tom  Taylor's,  1 
in  five  acts,  was  written  for  Adelaide 
Neiison  and  brought  out  at  the  Haymar- 
ket.  The  first  line  was  "Who  yawned?" 
The  critic  of  the  London  Standard  wrote 
that    if    this    question    had    been  put 
to    the   audience   at    the   clo.se    of  the 
first  night's  performance   a  large  ma- 
,1ority  would  have  admitted  their  jaws 
had  "been  expan«led  by  weariness.  The 
play  was  described  t>y 'Button  Cook  as 
a  dramatic   version  of  the  text-books, 
dispiriting  and  fatiguing  in  no  ordinary 
degree.    .\nne  was  portrayed  as  a  para- 
gon of  virtue;  Jane  Seymour  as  mucK- 
modest,   cunning  and  de-Tigning,  while 
Anne  was  "fully  endowed  with  the  many 
good  qualities'  that  usually  find  enum- 
eration -upon  tombstones.''    She  married 
Henry    out    of    the    purest  affection. 
Wyatt  and  Smeaton  were  in  love  with 
her.     -A.S     Queen    "Anne     distinguishes  i 
herself  by  her  abu.se  of  the  Pope,  and 
liy  the  kind  patronage  and  applause  she 
hectows  on  the  New  Testament."  She 
threatens  to  shoot  Jane  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  nearlv  strangles  her.  Nor- 
ris,  Weston,   Brereton  and  George  Bo- 
leyn   deliver    last    dying   speeches  on 
their  way  to  the  scaffold.     "The  play 
occupies  four  hours  in  representation; 
nevertheless  the  management   has  the 
heartlessness  to  print  in  the  programs 
a  request  that  'the  audience  will  kindly 
remain  seated  until  the  curtain  falls!'  " 
Mr    Cook  did   not   like  Miss  Neiison  9 
acting.    "The  king  might  have  stepped 
out  of  a  pantomime,  he  was  so  extiber- 
ant  of  action  and  grotesque  of  air. 

Anna  Dfckinson  s  "A  Crown  of  Thorns, 
or  Anne  Boleyn"  was  produced  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Boston.  May  8.  1876.  She 
then  made  her  tir.st  appearance  as  an 
actress.    The  cast  was  as  follows; 


from  t  ..e  had  lost  .$60,000 

wa.s  11.,       ^    .i..Tte  In  New  York  W 

■  r   "Crown    qS    Thorns."  "DIssenK. 

rose   between   her  and   the   managi  • .  j 

nd  on  April  10  she  took  the  M.SS.  ol  Ui-r 
irama  and  left   the  theatre.    Some  <f 

i«  readers  of  The  Herald  may  remem- ; 

•  r  him  a.s  Hamlet. 

-V  play,  "Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  Jest.  . 
.  'ath,"  in  four  acts,  by  R.  Dodson,  v. 
I  nrought  out  in  London  In  1873. 
!    Uonlzettl's    opera,     "Anna  Bolen,i 
produced   at  Milan   in   1822,   was   p' ■ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  . 
March  29,  1850.    Famous  singers  h 
appeared  in  it;  Lablacho  as  Men/'y  VI : 
Grisi  as  Anne.  Mario  as  Percy.  .M'' 
Alboni    as   Smeaton.     .\t   the  Ho-a;. 
.Mhenaeuni  in  1850  the  casi  was  a.a  ' 
lows;    Henry,    Novelll;    Anna  Bolt. 
Ytme.  Bertucca;  Lady  f-jeymour.  Am. 
I'atti;    Smeaton,    Perrln;;   Lord  Per. 
I'drti.     Max  M;i-etek  conducted. 

Saint-Saens's  "Henry  VIII. '^  was  1.1 
iluccd  at  the  P.iris  Opera  on  Marc: 
I'jS.S.  Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Kraii 
Anne  dc  Boleyn,  Mme.  Richard;  II' 
VIII..  Lassalle;   Dom  Gomez  de  Fei 
Dereims,   t-meatoii,   Norrls,    Percy,  ■ 
not  Introduced.  There  is  a  wild  travi 
Of  history.  Anne  is  in  love  with  a  yon 
.Spaniard.    Catherine  has  a  letter  wi 
t"n  by  Anne  to  her  in  which,  rec 
mending   him.   she   admits   her  leii' 
intere.st.     Henry    trie-s    to   obtain  1 
letter,    and   so   makes   violent  love 
.Vnne  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
■^lic  throws   the   letter   in  the  fire  ;j 
falls  exhausted  while  Henry  exclain 
Morte  aveo  son  secret!  Mais  si  J'appre: 
Jamais 

Qu'on  s'eet  rai'.le  de  inoi,  la  hache  a.:-> 
tnais. 

In  "Deception,"  the  aim  play  recer, 
seen   here.   Anne   i.--   again  beyond  . 
proach.    As  "a  matter  of  fact.  Anne  \ 
never  betrothed  to  Norris.   At  a  tourn 
nient  the  King  did  leav.i-  abruptly,  1. 
cause,  it  has  been  said,  he  saw  An 
drop  a  handkerchief  that  a  knigiit  f 
vored    by    her   might    wipe    his  fa 
In     'Deception"    iiir    Francis  West..; 
Lord  Rochford,  Brercjon  do  not  figure , 
as    suspected    lovers.  .Anne    was   un- . 
doubtedly  indiscreet;  Aether  she  was ; 
guilty  or  not  is  still  disputed,  though ; 
the  latest  biographers  are  inclined  in  her  j 
favor.     Was    she    beautiful?     A  con 
temporary  described  her  thus;    She  v, 
of    middling    stature,    .swarthy  cm 
plexlon,  long  neck,  wide  mouth,  bo.=< 
j  not  much  raised.   In  fact,  .she  had  no: 
i  lug  attractive  but  her  eyes,  which  wt:-: 

black  and  beautiful,  and  her  long,  flow-j 
!  ing  hair.    Otherwise  "the  King's  great  | 
'<  appetite"  had  no  excuse.    Cranmer  ad-  1 
i  mired  her  when  "she  sat  in  her  hair  on 
I  a  horse  litter"  at  heucco^^-tion.  Sir 
AVilliam  Kingston  saiff  of  her  that  she 
had  much  joy  andjTleasure  in  life  and 
in  death,  for  all  admitted  that  she  died 
bravely  and  recorded  the  fact  that  the 
executioner    was    brought    over  from 
Calais. 


I  Hcnrv  VIII. ... 

1  Wolsey  

i  Percy  

[  Cromwell  

1  Norrcys  

1  .'^nn'H  ton  

j  \nne  Boleyn.  . 
L-irty  .T-nne. 


J  member 


.  .  .T.  L.  Conner 
. .  J.   C.  Ck>\vi)er 
..H.  S.  Mnrdook- 
J    W.  Lionergan 

 n.  .1.  Dillon 

....R.  Strnthers 
.Anna  TMokinsoa 
..Lillian  Conway 
.\nne  was  again  represented  as  a  long- 
I  suitcring.  cruelly  abused  person.  Much 
I  was  made  of  a  forged  letter  to  bring, 
j  her  downfall.  The  play  ran  at  the  Globe  j 
1  two  weeks.    She  took  the  play  to  liew  [ 

i  York,  where  it  was  produced  at  the  j 
i  Eagle  Theatre  on  April  2,  1877.  accord-  i 
ing  to  Cel.  Brown,  who  is  often  inac- 
curate. He  says  that  she  had  personal, 
ly  invested  $20,000  In  the  production  be- 
fore  the  curtain  went  up  at  the  GlobeJ 
i  Theatre;   that  when  she  fin'-'!  "  retired] 


Busoni's  New  Rondo 

A  new  orchestral  work  by  Bu.sonl  was 
brought  out  in  London  last  month  at 
Miss  Ethel  Frank's  second  concert,  a 
"Rondeau  Arlequinesque,"  "The  Score. 
is  well  providfed  by  its  composer  with 
explanations  t/f  its  inner  meaning.  Hai-- 
lequin's  language,  we  are  told,  is  uni- 
versal. 'Sometime^g  he  holds  forth  on  the 
trumpet;  then  he  whistled  through  the 
earth  with  the  voice  of  the  piccolo; 
mutters  with  the  basses,  sighs  through 
the  violoncello,  soars  into  the  distanc.;. 
on  the  violins."  One  confesses  to  ha^ 
recognized  all  this— when  it  wa.s  - 
nicely  pointed  out*  beforehand.  But 
one's  leal  trouble  only  begins  at  that 
point.  The  composer,  on  his  own  ad- 
mission, starts  off  to  give  us  'the  por- 
trait of  the  hero  in  two  profiles  and  one 
full  face'  —  whiclt  reads  uncommonly 
like  an  absurdity.  Thereafter  he  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  the  philosophy  and 
love  of  Harlequin— via  a  rather  charm- 
ing serenade,  the  withdr.awal  of  Harle- 
quin from  scenes  of  love  and  discord: 
nnd  his  ultimate  withdrawal  to  a  'safer 
distance.'  The  score  prov^ides  a  part  for 
tenor  voice  singinig  a  lively  and  mock- 
ing la,  la,'  in  this  last  scene.  For  this 
Miss  Frank  volunteered  her  soprano  as 
substitute,  retiring  to  the  'safer  il  - 
tance'  of  organ  loft  to  achieve  compl  .  ■ 
anonymity,  and  this  portion  of 
music  was  undoubtedly  effective.  ^ 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work 
rapturously  received.  Busino  seeming 
lack  the  kind  of  genius  that  is  abli, 
communicate  to  others,  in  terms  of 
chestral  art,  solutions  of  intellectual  an  ; 
emotional  problems  propounded  by  him- 
self." / 

Notes  About  Music 

Daisy  Kennedy,  violinist,  and  wife 
Mr.  Moisiewltch,   the  excellent  pian-i 
liaving  returned  to  London,  spoke 
criticism  appearing  in  a  New  Zea.. 
journal  after  her  first  appearance:  ' 
violinist  is  a  woman.  There  is  no  do 
she  has  gone  quite  as  far  as  a  woni.  ; 
can  go,  and  that  Is  saying  much!" 

They  played  a  Divertimento  (Mozait). 
the  Dutnky  trio  (Dvorak),  and  Brahrri.-'3 
quartet  in  G  minor.   What  is  It  in  Mo- 
zart that  makes  people  look  round  .  1 
way.s  to  their  neighbors  for  sympathy? 
Beethoven    makes    them    commune  in 
the   chimher  oi"   their   hearts,   and  he 
•till;  Brahms  sets  them  thinking  "hovs- 
ple;isures  of  thought  surpass  eating  a:id 
drinkinrr":    Dvorak    evokes    the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  spring  day.  But 
zart  creeps  at  once  into  our  affCc; 
with  his  nameless  ^kindnesses  and 
noceii!  ways  and  instinctive  grace,    i  e 
does  not  hammer  beauty  out^f  the  re 

ad 
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I  and-  = 
gallon 


ih.  UK..  .  J^-  '  KO'^s  un- 
^here     beauty  is.-Uondon 


inatloii 
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London  Times  did  not  find  Fved 
:  Lamond  pUying  f-l-^t  «  concerto 
•,  i\at  Pn  ide;U  Liszt  player.  He 


-,j.pplene88  a.ud  m- 

ngers  of  the  left 

•  ,   ,       ,  ,     of  course,  the  sole 

''*""'of' Sevclk  '  But  M.  Parent  is  in- 
aim  of  SevciK.  ^  Bohemian 

more  original,  are  ^         ...  (n 

"SIX  Cents  Morcnvi^   de  I.eoture  u 


the  mlslakc 


for  one  thing,  of  try-  -j^^ 


to  "persuade  us-or  so  it  seemed-, 
I  th.i  .he'thome.  are  --''^ 
Hf.    itfhprpas  they  Rio   frankly  vulgarj 

h  them  i.s  to  take  them  at  their  fac 
]  J   By  doins  so  the  work  become 
.    TtainmK  and  .ven  ^  ' 

1  ,,,-ond'^  interpretation,  apart  f'"'"  H 
llisnce  of  tho  execution,  was  hravy^ 
I      led  Ind  unvltal.   The  -Todten-Tan 
worse  than  vulgar:  it  i>=  stupid  a 
.ng. 


Herelle,  Paris),  intended  to  prepare  the 
youn«  violinist  for  (he  task  of  reading 
at  first  sight.    Nothing  of  the  kind  ex- 
ists In  the  literature- of  the  violin,  and 
these  studies  are  sure  to  be  appreciated 
by  thoughtful  and  far-sighted  teachers. 
Reading  at  sight  is  not  usually  a  epei 
cial  gift.    If  It  were  every  player  In  a 
third-class  orchestra  would  be  a  genius. 
nz\  I  It  is  acquired  by  practice.    M.  Parent's 
nd  'studies  are  devised  In  such  a  way  as  to 
:ive  the  student  the  benefit  of  experi- 


Ballade 


wv  rvril  ScottiVenoe.    They  are  quite  short,  and  they 
in  A  minor  b>         '  ..^'^J^- ;  «rA  mu.slcian'..;  studies-some   of  them 


Dlaved  in  London  on  April  -9  tot 

-  n^st  time.   The  Dailv  Telegraph: 
The  piogram  informed  us  that  this  id; 

0  of  the  compo.^.r  s  mo.st  recent  proj 

:^t?onB^  While  the  P»''"«*^«Vw'°bars  3 
that  it  is  based  upon  a         bars  of) 

"I'  r.'i^^trrhrkU^of'th?:^ th?ti 

v^'al  n  ed  harmonist  might  sit  down 
1  Vamn  in  an  idle  moment  and  be 
/content  to   forget    five  minutes, 
orwards'    Neither  in  .structure  nor  .n| 

fious  attention;  hii™onically  it 

Winter  played  it  well-for  she  js 
.'  aslciaa  Enough  to  make  the  best  of  lt| 

lilt  even   the   music  of  MacDowell'a 
ir^^ica,'   which   followed,  second-rate 
It  is,  rises  supreme  over  ."tuff  so 

entatious  and  shallow  as  this." 

•  thel  .Smyth  ST  opera  "  The  Wreckers" 
.  been  published  for  voice  and  piano, 
or  unripe  singers:   "There  are  two 

1  l9  of  assurance,  one  that  comes  from 
crience  and  another  that  comes  from 
nmand  over  one's  powers.  That  Miss 
vr  should  not  possess  the  former  is 

aural  enoiigli,   but  no  singer  .should 
;>ear    in    public    without    the  latter. 
High,   unfortunately,   only  loo  many 
.Another  two  or  three  years  of  study 
lid  make  a  world  of  difference  to  her, 
d   minbt   well  enable  her  to  take  a 
1  ii'-e.  to  which  her  natural  abilities  aeem 
i-ntllle  her.    Mr.  Edward  NIchol.  who  | 
,  s.^isted  her,  is  in  mucli  the  .same  pre- 
dicament. It  was  perfectly  evident,  when 
he  was  able  to  let  himself  go.  that  he 
\'.:\s  that  most  valuable  possession,  a. 
■lor  yolce  of  very  good  quality.   But  it 
,is  equally  evident  that  he  has  not  per-j 
■1   control  over  it,  for  whenever  hel 
called  upon  to  sins  m  mezzo-voce 
i.ssage.  it  slipped  back  into  his  throat,! 
id  became  veiled  and  muffled.    -\nd  so 
yet  Ret  more  examples  of  the  evils 
the  modern  system  of  attempted  in-h 
nslve  culture.    Both  of  these  singers 
luld  probably  do  really  well'  if  they 
.utd  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
two  or  three  years  what,  in  days  of 
>(s  tush  and  hum',  took  six  or  seven, 
■ul  that  the  additional  time  spent  in, 
idy  would  be  repaid  in  the  end  not  a 
in(jrefi_^ut  a  thousand  fold."— London | 
'  lily  Telegraph.  i 
It  is  .-said  tlfet  Mme.  'or  Dame)  Melba 
ishes  to  add  the  part  of  the  Queen 
Isidore  de  Lara's  opera  "The  Three  | 
1  usketeers,"  which  was  recently  pro- 
iced  at  Cannes.    In  June  she  will  re- 
;rn  to  Australia  "for  a  prolonged  rerft." 

,<eason  of  1920-192! 
it  the  rtollis  Street  Theatre 

The    season    of   1920-1921    closed  last 
-erang  after  being  open  for  .19  weeks 
i  be  house  opened  on  .A.ug.   30,  newly 
locorated  and  refitted,  to  all  purposes 

•  new  iilayhouse.  The  season  just  closed 

-  as  the  35th  of  its  existence  as  a  play- 
louse.  The  order  and  dates  of  the  at- 
I  actions  are  as  follow.'i: 

Aug.  30 — "Throe  Wi..<fl  ■Fools."  two 
■oksi 

Sftpt  13 — ^Walker  Whlteslrte  In  "Tha 
l.uter  ot  Ballantiae."   four  weeks 

Qr,  4 — •Tranaplanling  Jean,"  Arthur 
Uvroii  'ind  Martlin   H-'dman:  four  w^eka. 

Mov,  1 — William  Collier  in  "The  Hotten- 
tot "  Ave  woeka. 

Ue,.  a— "The  Acqulttnl."  Crystal  Heme. 
George  Pareons  and  Edward  Harrigan: 
four  weeke. 

,lan    3 — "Clarence."  six  weeks.  ^ 
^  Veh.  14 — ■•Abraham     Lincoln,"     1-  la"" 
.\loGlSBn;   seven  weeks. 

XT>?iJ  4— Henrv  Miller.  Blanche  Ba'es, 
The  Famous  Mrs.  fair";  five  weeks 

.Mftv    0  -.\del3lde    and     Hughes.       '  " 

i  ir,,  V,    ' ;      "      two  \V(;ek6. 


are  musician's  studies— some  of  them 
composed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Vin-i 
cent  d'Indy— and  contain  varied  ex-i 
amples  of  tricks  of  rh>thm  and  har-| 
monic  changes  which  embarr»ss  the  in-| 
expert  reader.  The  English  version  ot, 
the  preface  is  not  only  clumsy  but  mis- 
leading. "Epharmonie"  does  not  mean 
"Inharmony,".  ,  but  an  enharmonic 
change.  - 

T         AT  POPS 


/K  .  ■  Y  2.  J     ^'  ^  t  ' 

'rhe  Herald  received  the  following', 
letter:  As  Uie  World  Wags: 

"We  are  all  interested  1n  whatever  Mr. 
McCarthy  may  write  or  Mr.  Herkimer, 
Johnson  may  say  to  us  through  your 
column.  I  am  especially  interested  in 
Mr  McCarthy's  statement  that  castor 
iE  another  name  for  beaver."  Can  you 
tell  me  why?  Will  Mr.  Johnson  explain 
It  in  his  book  of  dimensions  that  has 
heen  so  long  on  the  wayT  Poes  he 
know-.'  Has  Mr.  Johnson  ever  read  "The 

„ .r»„.=i. ^^:'^ssr 

Cambrensis? 
Boston.  ^  , 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Landlady  was  in  the  office  last  Sattirday 
inquiring  anxiously,  we  '"'S"  Bay  tear- 
fully, about  Wm-we  make  bold  to  an- 
3wer 


•I*  tho  Italian,  or  his  ■Hec-uonimlthi  nul 
,  MonteresaJl  appresso  Laonardo  ToiTen- 
tlno"  In  two  volumes'.'  Perhaps  you 
would  find  H  "easier  to  read  the  French 
translation,  of  m^"  We  are  Indlned  to 
think  we  Bad  him,  to  drop  Into  famlllai- 
speech.  / 


-his 


For  Violinists 

(lx>nrton  Daily  Telegraph.  i 
When  Prof.  Sevcik  published  liiR  f.-- 
inous  violin  method  It  seemed  a.s  if  t!  " 
l-iSt  word  in  violin  studies  had  befn 
■^ald.  For  Prof.  Sevcik,  the  first  to  look 
1  non  violin  playin.g  aa  a  mere  mechani- 
cal and  muscular  effort,  liad  detached 
i(>cl»nique  from  it.s  musical  soul  and 
worked  out  all  possible  finger  tricks  and 
combinations  on  a  purely  mathematical 
basis.  The  system,  of  its  kind,  was  ex- 
cellent, and  has  vmdoubtedly  done  much 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  tech- 
nique. But,  after  all,  as  Prof.  Sevcik's 
pupils  conclusively  prove.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  place  m-uslo  on  the  dissecting 
table  without  Incurring  some  grave 
risks.  And  It  is  encouraging  to  see  evi- 
dent signs  of  a  reaction  against  the 
materialism  of  the  Sevcik  method.  M. 
\rmand  Parent,  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum.  has  J;JBt  published  Ten  Studies 
(Li'Independance  Des  Deluts;  Edition  H, 
Herelle,  Paris,  the  purpo?ft  of  which  la 


Monday,  May  28. 
RUSSIAN    TSCHAIKCIW18KY  PROOnkMl. 
ProcesBion  ct  the  Siirdar, 

*  Ippolitoga-lTanoS 

Prelude   Raehmaalnolf 

Valse    Caprice..  ^.  .  .Hubenetedn 

FantaBia,  "Bugen  Oniegin'*.  .TBchallrowaller 
Marche  Slave.  Andante  Can*ablle  (for 
strings).    From  the  "Nutorajcker" 
Suite.     Ouverture  8olenn«lle.  "1812" 

Tsohailtoweky 

Polovtsian     jyeijipfK     from      "Prince  ' 
Igor"   .Tj   Boro41»l 

Two  Kufslan  Folk  Songs.  i 
I  a)  Volga  Bargemen's  Song. 

I  b>  Dubinushka. 

Arr.  by  J»e^i» 

Cortege  from  "Mlada '.  .Tttmsky-Koraaitott 
Tuesday.  May  24. 
.SIMMON.S   COLLEGE  NOCQHT. 

Marche   Milltaire  •.  .Sohuberl 

Overture,  "La  Forza  del  Destine'  ..  .Verdi 
"Waltz.  "On  tho  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 

uba*   mratM* 

Simmons  College  Songs:  , 

(a)  Simmons  Marolilng  ISong, 

Emma  Burcbanar 

(b)  Our  Alma  Mater. ..  Marion  FItoh  '19i 

(c)  (Stand  by  Simmons.  .  Marlon  Fitch  '19' 
'       (Words  by  Louise  Andrews  Kent). 

Fantasia,    "Carmen"  ....Bizet 

"Hindu      Song"'      from      the  Opera 

"Sadko"  Rimsky-KorBakoK 

Ave  Maria,  solo  violin,  harp,  organ  and 

sti'ings  '  Bach-</roimod 

Rhasfody  -Espana    Ch&brlsr 

J  College  Hymn.  | 

(Woras  by  .Sarah  Louise  Arnold). 

Selection.  "Lady  Billy"   Lever 

Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen, 

Arr.  by  Jacchl* 

Charge  of  the  Hussars  Splndler 

Wednesday,  May  25. 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Harvo9en 

Overture  to    "MIgnou"...  Thoma» 

Waltz.  -  Wine.  Woman  and  Song"  Strauss 

Fantasia.    ■Pagllacci"  Lconcavallj 

■Love- Death,       from       "Tristan  and 

Isolde  "i  Wagner 

Pizzicato   Foot* 

EnfantiUage  ("Children  at  Play")  i 

VH  n  Weaterhou* 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from  "Iris" .  .  Masca*nl 
"  'S  Kommt  ein  Vogel  GefloKen,"  Folk 

song  with  variatioTis  In  the  style  | 
ot    Haydn,     Mozart.     J.     Strauss.  | 

Verdi.  Wagner   OcrhS  [ 

Intermezzo.   Act   III,   "Tlja  Jewels  of  i 

the  Madonna"   Wolf-Ferran 

Hungarian  Dance  Xo.  1  in  G  minor, 

Brahms  1 

"Thursday.  May  26. 
ROXBURY  LATIN  StTHOOI^  KIGHT. 

March,    "Old   Roxhury"   Zach  , 

Overture.  "Light  Cavalry"  Suppe 

Waltz,    "Estudiontina"  .Waldteuf el  ] 

Fantasia.    ".\lda"   Verdi 

Second  Hungarian  Rhaspody  Liszt 

Harp  so'lo.  Fantasy  KovarovW 

Mr.  Alfred  Holy.  | 

Kammenoi    Ostiow  Rubinstein 

Ouverture  Solennelle.  "1812"  .Tschaikowsky 

SelectioVi.    "The  .Shamrock"  Myddletoji 

Waltz, "Roses  from  the  South  Straum 

Introduction  to  Act  3,  "Lohengrin".  Wagner 
Friday,  May  27. 
RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE  NIGHT. 
Overture,  "The  Beautiful  Galatea"  ..  SuppS 

Waltz.   "Vienna  Blood''  iStrauss 

Fantasia.    "Madame   Butterfly"  Puccini 

Choral  pieces  by  the  Radcllfte  Club 
1  Chorus  and  Radclifte  Choral  So- 
'      elety.    (Conductor.  Dr.  Davisonl: 

la)  June  Rhapsody ...  .Mabel  Daniels.  '00 

lb)  German  Dances  ...Schubert 

Danse    Macabre  ■'"  Salnt-SaenS 

■  Koprano  Solo,  "Depuis  le  Jour."  from 

■Louise"   Charpentlef 

(Laura  Llltlefleld  '04) 
Procession    to    the    Cathedral,  from 

Act  II,  "Lohengrin"    Wagner 

la)   Polonaise,   "liugen  Onelgin" 

Tschal^owskr 

(b)  College  'Songs:  » 

1.  Crherry  Ribbon, 

Mildred  Clarke  Crook  '14 

2.  .Tust  on  the  Other  Side. 

Sophie  Moms  IS 

3.  Bring  a  Brick. ...  Rosamond  Bllot  'IT 

Leader,    Sibyl    Bingham  '18^ 
.Vccompanl.st,  Emily  Walle  'T9- 
i  .-^election.   "Apple  Blossoms  ' 

ICrelsler-JacoM 

;  Tarantelle    Jacohla 

I         Hungarian  March  Berlios 

".Vow  We  Rise  to  Greet  Thee" 
!  Emily  Coolldge  '00 

■   '  Saturday,  May  28. 

'         0>  erture  to   "Zampa"   Herold 

Walrz,   "Bel  una  zu  Haua". ...  .i. . -Strauss 

Lvtter  of  Manon  Glllet 

fantasia.    "L'Oracolo"  LeonI 

.Norwegian  Artists'   Carnival  Svendaen 

■Celin  Solo  (Mr.  Keller) 
jiextet  frohi  "Lucia  dl  Lainraerraoor" 

Donizetti 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser"   Wagner 

Finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony, 

'i;pchalkowBkT 

Valee  Bluette    Drlg» 

American  Patrol   Meachara 


..^r*  !b  the  Latin  name  for  beaver, 

beaver  m  \^f\^-       Dictionary  of  the 

conscious  „'^.?"^.„^g''[he  French  word 
?:r"bt-i;eT'°Th:'^GL^ek    word  wasj 

"¥'?hP  {nh^entury  "castor"  cam^  tol 

of  bea\ei  s  lur.  ^^^^ 
a.s  such,  in  trie  ,   century,  dis- 

the  bes:nmnS^t  the  l«t  ^^.^ 

-'"^'^'ibU's   ur  at  that  time  also  spelled 
'for'    Xo"v  (18D3)  mainly  coUociuia 
I  arav  castors  were  worn  at 

1  °'"  of  the  17th  century,  when  the 

i:^r;as°  sometimes   made   of  '■coney 
\"     ,      \.t    with    Polony    wool.  bir 
"'icott^n  1827  wrote  of  a  white 
!  catJor     Casto"  were  importec^for_tne 
provincial  governors 


AN  EGREGIOUS  ADVENTURE  tN 
THE  REALM  OF  ALCHEMY 
^  As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  Just  moved  to  the  seashore. 
^  Last  summer  finding  some  ambrosial 
'  Hemiessy  "Fine,"  and  calculating  on 
doubling  Its  efficiency  1  procured  a 
large  Jug  which  I  filled  w^th  luscious, 
jtilcy  wild  cherries,  and  then,  pouring 
the  "Fine"  into  the  interstices  among 
them,  I  locked  the  whole  coup  d'  ssal 
securely  In  tho  closet  under  the  stairs. 

Imagln  our  consternation  this  after- 
noon on  visiting  the  empirical  experi- 
ment with  the  idea  of  quaff:ng  an 
"aperitif"  In  honor  of  the  advent  of 
summer  to  find  no  ingeminaUon,  no 
cherries,  no  bounce;  nothing  but  a  )U( 
of  pellucid  fluid  resembling  water. 

I  am  stumped,  so  hasten  to  write  you 
in  the  hope  that  some  chemist  amon« 
your  learned  readers  may  be  able  to 
write  the  formula  for  tliis  extraordin- 
ary chemical  reaction. 
Cohasset.  LINDAV. 


in  New  England 

'^itrn  s"tubber\^ote  about  Englishj 
Phil  p  f^^J^^^'^j^^^ing  described  theirl 

shape,  he  add^.  ^^^^^^^  \ 

1m   some  ot  wool,  and,  which  is 
of  ^^arsenet   some^i^        ^  ^ 

T'-p.nr  hX'  thcs'e  they  call  leaver 
L  l-x  XXX  or  xL  shillings  price, 
]^ed^  f^^^.m^'bWond  .^'^t^ i!!!'' 
whence  a  gteat  sort  of  other  vanlMesj 
do  ^me  bTsldes.  And  so  <^ornmanJ 
thing  it  is,  that  every  eervingman. 
countryman,  and  other,  even  all  In-, 
differently,  do  wear  of  these  hats. 
Beaver  hlis  were  thought  to  have  cura- 
tive properties;  to  restore  a  man  s  hear- 
ng,  and  spur  his  memory  especially 
if  the  oil  of  castor  was  rubbed  in  his 

^^UT  Edward  Topsel.  describing  the 
beaver  in  his  "History  of  Four-footed 
Beasts  and  Serpents"  (Ed.  of  If'S)  ^°tes 
that  the  skin  was  precious  in  Pol""!?; 
for  gloves  and  garments.  And  of  the 
bellies,  which  are  like  felt  wool,  Uiey 
make  cnpti  and  stockings  against  rain 
and  foul  weather."  Mr.  Topse  en,ied 
his  account  of  the  beaver  by  telling  the 
story  of  a  strange  beast  like  unto  a 
beaver,  a  story  related  by  Dunranus 
Campusbellus,  "a  noble  knight,  and 
recorded  Hector    Boethius,  whose 

folios  were  praised  by  Erasmus.  We 
Quote  Mr.  Topsel' s  word.': 

"There  are  in  Arcadia  seven  great 
lakes  some  30  miles  compass,  and  some 
lesse  vvhereof  one  is  called  Gaxloil.  out 
of  which  in  Anno  1510  about  the  midst 
of  Summer,  in  a  morning  came  a  beast 
about  the  bigne-ss  of  a  water  Dog,  ha\ - 
t^Xi  Goose,  who  with  his  tai 

easily  threw  down  small  trees,  ami 
presently  with  a  swift  pace  he  niade 
after  some  men  that  he  saw.  and  with 
fhree    strokes    he    likewise^  overthrew , 

I- Monster  did  give  naming  of  some 
'  strange  evils  upon  the  land. 
I'l  MR.  JOHNSON:  MISREADING  1 
Mr  Glidden  asks  If  Mr.  Herkimer 
;',Tohn.=on  ha.s  read  "The  Itinerary. 
.Through  wales"  by  Glraldus  Camhren- 

^  ''ir.  Johnson  Is  a  man  of  prodigious 
'l  reading.     We   happened   to    speak  of 
gTo;^  Borrows  "Bible  In 
'bein--  translated  into  Spanish  for  the 
iS^tmie   by    Signer   Manuel  A.ana 
This  led  Mr.  Johnson  to  mentioH  Bor 
"wild  wales,"  ^hich  ho  found 
iil^^nterestlng  because  Borrows  w^e 
insisted  on  making  the  tnP  ^1  h  him 


SAVING  DAYLIGHT  IN  1925 

(Dally  'Chronicle  of  London) 
I  rose  at  elght-Ctwas  really  four)-- 
And  htirried  down  to  break  my  fa.st 
At   twenty  past. 
To  catch   my   train   I   left  my  door] 
At  nine  to  Join  the  busy  hive— 
(•Twas  really  five). 

At    ten    o'clock— Ctwas    really    six)- 1 
I  plied  my  d.i,ily  task  like  fun. 
And  lunched  at  one— 
CTwas  really  nine).    I  ceased  to  mix 
With  strife  at  four,  or  quite  as.,  soon  | 
("Twas  really  noon). 

T   sat    me   down   to    dine   at  seiv'n— 
(•TTi-as  really  three),  and  afterwards 
•We  started  cards. 
Till  sixty  minutes  past  elev'n 
We  played.   Then  yawned,  "By  Jove, 
ho-w  late!" 

('Twas  really  eight). 

A.  B^M. 

iMXORMACK  IN 
I  RELIEF  concert; 

i  Nearly  $23,000  was  raised  for  thel 
Irish  relief  fund  through  the  concert 
by  John  McCormack  at  the  Boston 
I  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  A  large  audience  attested  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  cause  and  the  efforts 
of  the  singers. 

Much  of  the  program  was  devoted  to 
old  Irish  songs,  which  were  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  Mis^  LJiy 
Meagher,  soprano,  shared  In  the  honors 
of  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Set  Program  Follows 

O  Sleep.  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  ^^l^^^^ 

,  ,  .   .  „  J   Handel 

The  Poor  Irish  Lad.^.  .I.... Handel 

Umbrad  mal  fu  (LafJ^-LlU^lt 

Mr.  MoOorroacK  p^celnl  I 

O  Mlo  EabWno  Caro  "'puoclnl 

Vftlzer  dl  Musetta  ■*   ! 

:;en  .l.ht  Dj.^clJr;  ".Kaoh^^^^^^ 
A  Fairy  .  Story  'by  the  ' '  •/.Barthelemy 


Triste  rltorno. 


I'm;:  Johnson  then  said:  "SPeaking  of 
!  wales,  you  should  read  f  "J-^. 

of   Cambria,^  by^^rald  Barry^^o^^^ 
wise  kijown  as  G  l^'^"^^^,  ^ut  I  rec- 
^"■"'^  nSh'/ltlneranV'    Wasthe  Emi- 
ommend  the  ,  Had  he  read 

nent  Sociologist  I'l"";?,^^  ^opogi-aphia 
the  "Itinerary."  °/ ^^Pl^  J°oi  the  ir. 
Hibernlae"  or  any  other  one^  o^^^^^^^ 

'  '^""'  fl.^^^es  yes    a  mighty  entertain- 
^.'"^  v^ft  lJ  -e\^iu  read  any  one  of 
ing  book,  but  li?  .e  >ovi  P'Tithius- 
V\o  nine-tragf 


Mr.  'jiocjormack 
Irish  Folk  Songs:  Hugfhes 
The  Bard  ^ f  Armash ......  Arr.  py  g  »hcs 

The  Llsht  of  the  Moon... -.Arr 
Una  Baum...   ....^■^•^^^  ^ 

Bend.meer's  Stream.  ..A^r.  by  Scott  <^tU^ 
,  ¥iVyirp"«"onee.  "^'^.''b^y  Haraenbock 
The  warp         ^^^^  Meagher  .„bert 
,  She  I.  ^-ar  from  tho  Land      ....  -^^^r 

yiTe'Ud^J^Z  ItJt      ■  ■■■  ■■■■ 

The  Lora  MoOormack  , 

'    It  was  Mr.  McCormack-s  nrst  appear- 
ance here  this  year  as  well  as  his  last| 
concert  of  the  season  and  ^e  was  In 
excellent  voice  and  humor    being  un- 
"^"f^MeTa^~;i  '-La^MaTsorGHse," 
Thelesa  Def  wlo-s  "Thank  God  for^a 
r^rden"    aJid   Thomas   Dunhill  s  Ttie 
Cloths  of  leaven"  as  -core^  during 
the  first  part  of  the  concert.   Other  en, 
cores     included  ,  J^°^Std  Pa^o^Mln;" 
"Kitty  Malone."  •T>ear  Old 
and  ''The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  The 
frmouB  tenor  caused  a  .f  f^^.^^-^Vol- 
aughter  when  in  the 
licking  "Molly  Branlgan,  '^^fj^^fhe 
polled  to  give  it  up  and  explaht  that 
could  not  remember  the  words. 
Edwin   Schneider  accompanied  both 
i„^^«  with  his  usual  sympathy  ana 
^!^rcomtened  time  ^\f^^f\^^t 
knowledge  the  ^P^V^    nn^  "When  the 
Cormack  had  sung  his  song,  When 

^"^Ts^M^agS  sweet  voice  was  at  its 


I  best   In   her   simpler   song   "Klttr  o 

Coleraine"  and  "The  Harp  That  One 
Thought  Tara's  Halls"  and  especlaJl 
in  her  encore  "KiUamey." 

i? 


'■'7 
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■ird  T>flmitloi»H  

Dt'sparrt  NfurKHtrofd . 
\  Adam  Go'HiluMirt.  .  . . 

.>  Miiv-biHl  

1  Mflrjnf^t .  . .   

no  Haiuiab  

rnh  


RUDDIGORE'  AT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

•OPI,EY  TIIIOATRF,— "Ruddlgnrp,  or 
>  Witch's  Curse,"  a  mip«rnatiiral 
•  rri,  in  two  acts  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
tluir  Sullivan.  Performed  by  thp 
ston  English  Opera  Company,  Carl- 
1  BiiHon,  conductor.  Produced  by 
ivard  ai.  Bock. 

11  Oiik«PT>I<>  -Slanlr?  DpH'-oti 


>!iiiu>    BViiiimlliy  anrl 
(iisplayd   In  llir  part   of  Manolto 
Iho  latter,  as  a  French  Cmia 


.Bortrnm  IVnimk 

 f;iif»  X'jiniflni 

.  .  .Holclia  Morrill 
Alice  May  Ciirloj- 
.  .  .  .  V'XiK  O'liii'iiril 

 C.ldra  Shciii- 

.Margari'l  (MHi' 


itixlVricU  Wurgatroya,  .  •  •<"la"d  Kav 

"RuddlBore"  has  been  under-valued 
1.1  over-praised.  It  la  not  eaay  to  sec 
hy  It  railed  dismally  when  it  was  fir.st 
ought  out  in  New  York,  or  why  11  whs 

successful  In  that  city  in  .1920.  (U  Is 
un  that  the  cast  a  year  ago  January 
IS  a  strong  one.  Mr.  Peacock,  the  Sir 
p.-pard  of  last  night,  then  took  the 
irt.  of  Old  Adam.) 

While  Cilberfs  libretto  suffers  in  com- 
rlson  with  those  that  preceded  il: 
lile  "RuddiROrc"  coming  after  "The 
ikado"  seemed  flat  and  dull  to  the 
noy  .ludienco;  while  there  is  weak 
rbal  trifling  as  in  the  talk  about 
ruling  oiie'.s  own  will-  and  the  forg:ing 
Old  Adam's  check,  nevertheless  there 
enough  amusing  lines  to  stock  two  ^ 
three  musical  comedies  as  they  arc 
.w  constructed.  Those  that  con- 
luned  the  motive  of  the  play,  forgot 
.it  Gilbert's  purpose  was  to  ridicule 
if  British  melodrama  of  the  wicked 
lionet,  a  form  of  entertainment  that 
ill  survives,  not  only  In  the  English 
.ovinces,  but  in  London. 
Gilbert's  text  was  on  the  whole  re- 
eded la.st  evening.  It  was  to  be 
pected  that  "Danvers"  or  the  name 
EOine  town  near  Boston,  would  be 
bstituted  for  Gilbert's  "Basingstoke." 
hen  the  operetta  was  'first  performed 
Boston,  the  libretto  read  "Buffalo." 
New  York  Ui^t  year  the  town  was 
_onkers."  Nor  -was  titers  so  much 
owning  as  has  been  noticed  in  late 
ars  when  other  operettas  of  Gilbert 
ere  revived.  Wc  do  not  agree  at  all 
Ith  Mr.  Bogues  In  his  conception  of 
Ichard,  nor  did  we  relish  his  mugging 
d  his  canstant  facial  appeals  to  the 
[udience.  Nor  wa.s  it  necessary  for 
Peacock  to  drop  into  farce  towards 
end  of  the  second  act;  nor  was 
icre  any  need  of  his  trick  umbrella, 
perettas  by  Gilbert  should  be  per- 
rmcd  with  the  utmost  seriousness; 
[therwlse  they  miss  the  mark. 
Sullivan  wrote  many  delightful  pages 
■Rudigore."  although  his  vein  was 
ot  so  uniformly  rich  as  in  his  other 
perettas  that  have  lived.  He  was 
eculiarly  happy  in  his  orchestration, 
ast  night  the  orchestra  was  numeric- 
lly  Inadequate.  No  one  in  the  audience, 
nacqualnted  with  the  score,  could  have 
ained  any  idea  of  it.    This  is  greatly 

be  regretted. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorus  had 
een  well  trained  and  the  voices  of  the 
rincipal  comedians  were  better  than 
hose  often  heard  in  late  revivals.  Miss 
loriill  sang  intelligently,  except  when 
ho  forced  her  tones,  which  then  bc- 
ame  thin  and  shrill.    Her  acting  was 
1  the  Gilbertian  spirit,  as  was  that  of 
Ir.  Deacon,  whose  singing  was  enjoy- 
ble.    Miss  Carley  has  a  rich,  warm 
oice;  she  played  the  mad  woman  with- 
ut  farcical  exaggeration  and,  restored 
o  sanity,  in  her  sober  black,  had,  to  use 
\l  good  old  phrase,  a  "personal  preten- 
tion."   Miss  Quintard,  singing,  was  not 
o  fussy  as  she  was  in  action.  Mr. 
eacock  was  impressive  by  his  scowl, 
■lis    desperate    villainy,    his  sonorous 
oice. 

.\1!  in  all.  the  entertainment  was 
reeable;  one  that  excited  laughter  and 

...     -     !■  -ir  -Il  ■    --    ....  -   _  I 

applause.  Fatiguing  repetitions  of 
erses  prolonged  the  performance  un- 
Uily.  At  times  the.ee  repetitions  were 
lot  demanded  by  the  audience.  ■ 


ml  clliiji-iioi-  ^'|"• 
In 

Ian,  sh» 

pokiTKiigllsh  with  a  guttural  accent. 
As  .Ttille  In  the  prewent  piece,  she  spenks 
In  the  musical  fonea  of  the  native 
fVench  woman,  and  does  It  very  well. 
Miss  MacKellar  has  unusual  ahlllly; 
furthermore,  she  never  succumbs  to  the 
temptation  of  piling  on  th«  p.-ithr-tic;  at 
all  times  she  prarMces  a  nice  restraint. 

Ponald  Brian  aftd  Ralph  Morgan  re- 
m.nln  In  their  respective  roles  ot  Sonny 
[Mill  r..nbe. 


.\    thick  yon  a  huge  folio 

I  \-olunu\  couKi  .1  1  tio  filled  with  the 
I  \liatri)H'.s  of  prophets,  salirists,  clerfry- 
nien,  essayists,  sociologists,  from  the 
time  of  Isaiah  to  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
against  "foolish"  or  "sinful"  costumes 
of  women.  These  diatribes  have  been 
direct  and  indirect.  Reading  "The 
Fardle  of  Facions,"  published  at  Lon- 
don nearly  four  centuries  ago,  a  his- 
tory of  the  world  with  a  description  of 
various  peoples,  we  find  the  author  in 
his  account  of  the  Hindu  women  at- 
tacking the  women  ot  England.  We 
modernize  the  spelling: 

■'The  women  are  not  set  out  to  al- 
lure, nor  pinched  in  to  please,  nor  gar- 
nished to  gaze  at.  No  hair  dyed,  no 
locks  outlaid,  no  face  painted,  no  skin 
slicked,  no  counterfeit  countenance,  nor 
mincing  of  pass  (pace).  No  apothecary 
practice,  no  inkhorn  terms,  nor  pith- 
less prattling.  Finally  no  colors  of 
hypocrisy,  no  means  to  set  out  more 
beauty  than -nature  hath  given  them." 

Thus  Mr.  William  Watreman,  who 
began  his  labor  with  the  thought  of 
translating  into  English  the  "Omnium 
Gentium  Mores"  of  the  learned  Boemus. 


:is  "illy  prepatfd  lur  «;ir'a'  after- 
math." He  says  she  Is  "ready  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  to  ap- 
proximate disarmament."  He  refers 
to  the  over-lapping  of  functions 
"which  fritters  ener.gies,"  and  talks 
of  "protesting  outlay"  when  what 
ho  means  is  "protesting  against  out- 
lay." Mr.  Harding  is  accustoqied 
to  take  desperate  ventures  in  the 
coinage  ot  new  words.  In  his  elec- 
tion addresses  he  Invented  the  hld- 
Gjous  "normalcy."  This  message 
gives  us  "hospittillzation,"  which  the 
English-speaking  world  might  surely 
have  done  very  well  without. 


"THE  FALS^  DELICATE" 

Perhaps  few  today  ever  read  "Noctes 
Ambroslanae,"  yet  there  is  a  sound  and 
forcible  attack  on  "The  False  Delicate" 
\n  the  number  for  November,  1828. 

"North.  There  are  poor,  feel?le,  fas- 
tidious fribbles,  James,  who  would  have 
turned  aside  their  faces,  clapped  a 
handkerchief  to  their  eyes,  and  deviated 
down  ■  a  lane,  had  they  suddenly  met 
Eve  in  Paradise. 

"Shepherd.  Hoo  the  mother  of  man- 
kind would  hae  despised  the  Atheists! 
For  what  better  than  Atheists  are  they 
who  blu.s'h  for  the  handiwork  of  their 
Maker? 

"North.  Their  tailor  stands'  between 
them  and  God. 

•  •  • 

"Shepherd.  Their  cana,  sir,  be  a  mair 
fatal  symptom  a'  the  decline  and  cor- 
ruption o'  national  morals  than  what's 
ca'd  squeamlshness." 


We  are  not  defending  President  Har. 
JIng's  strange  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  he  did  not  "Invent"  the  word 
['normalcy."  In  Davies  and  Peck's 
r'Mathematical  Dictionary"  (185T)  the 
Iwrlters  say:  "If  we  de:tot6  the  to-ordi- 
hates  of  the  point  of  contact,  and 
Normalcy  hy,"  etc.    The  Nation  (July 

oO,  JS93):  "Relievers  in  the  mathematical 
normalcy  ot  the  female  mind."  Poe  In 
)ii.s  "Eureka"  preferred  "normality." 
"Hospitalization"  is,  indeed,  of  vile 
coinage,  yet  "hospltation,"  meaning 
hospitable  entertainment.  Is  to  bo  found 
in  the  Oxford  'Dictionary.  Thoma.s  Jef- 
ferson wrote  of  "frittering"  simple  doc- 
trines into  subtleties,  but  the  use  of  the 
transitive  verb  "to  fritter"  is  now  rare. 


One  should  subscHbe  to  the  Fair 
Haven  Register  if  only  ;for  Us  original 
poetr>-.  The  following  quatrain  recently 
headed  "Gossip  In  General:" 

Mary  had  a  little  frock. 

The  latest  style,  no  doubt. 
And  when  she  got  Inside  It 
She  was  over  half  way  out. 


A  DEPLORABLE  PRACTICE 

f\."!  the  AVorld  Wags: 

The  practice  of  leaving  the  pages  of 
a  book  uncut  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
at  the  top  has  one  argument  in  its 
favor  at  least,  and  that  is  cleanliness. 
Rough  edges  gather  dust  quickly  and 
retain  it  persistently.  If  any  edge  mu.st 
be  v.ncut  let  it  be  the  bottom,  by  all 
means,  though,  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  readers,  and  especially  libra- 
rians, would  prefer  books  ready  for  u.so 
when  purchased.  BOOKLOVER. 

Dudley. 


HELEN  MacKELLAR 
SEEN  IN  'BUDDIES' 

I  Former  Star  of  "The  Storm" 
Replaces  Miss  Wood 


"Buddies."  the  popular  play  in  which 
Donald  Brian.  Peggy  Wood  and  Ralph 
Morgan  have  been  apoearing  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre,  moved  over  to  the  Park 
Square  Theatre  last  night.  Miss  Wood 
has  left  the  company,  and  Helen  Mac- 
Kellar, seen  here  recently  In  "The 
Storm,"  has  taken  her  place,  playing 
the  part  of  Julie  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  at  last  night's  performance. 
Miss  MacKellar  once  played  Julie  as  an 
experiment  at  a  matinee  In  Chicago, 
when  she  and  Miss  Wood  "swapped" 
parts,  the  latter  ptaying  the  part  of 
Manette  in  "The  Storm." 

^nBS  MH<^Kfllar  hri^r^a  to  the-  -nnrt  the 


TWINS  FOR  SALE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Traffic  in  human  beings  was  abolished 
long  ago  in  all  the  civilized  world,  but 
the  Inclosed  circular  froin  the  far-away 
"harbor  of  Mahon"  indicates  that,  in 
the  Balearic  islands,  at  least,  white  twins 
can  be  bought  by  the  dozen  pairs  at 
prices  ranging  from  ptas.  32.50  to  60.50. 

This  ludicrous  mlsitake  arises,  of 
cojjrse,  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
word  "gemelos,"  meaning  "twins,"  Is 
used  colloquially  as  the  word  for  "cuff 
links,"  and  the  whole  circt.ilar  shows  the 
futility  of  translating  words  instead  o£ 
Ideas  One  who  understands  idiomatic 
Spanish  can  trace  phrases  in  Sr.  Feme- 
nias's  interesting  circular  that  are  literal 
Engllsli  translations. 

In  the  same  way  many  an  industrious 
translator  having  only  the  background 
ot  a  high  school  course  in  Spanisli  and 
being  provided  with  a  Spanish-English 
dictionary  turns  out  letters,  circulars 
and  catalogues  that  are  as  mirth-pro- 
voking to  our  Latin-American  friends  as 
the  Inclosed  letter  is  to  us.  Let  us  hope  | 
that  Sr.  Femeniaa's  French  an4  Italian 

Icorrespondence  is  more  classical  than  his 
fengUsh.  RALPH  F,  MacKBNDRICK. 
Taunton. 

This  circular  is  good  reading.  ">«'ap- 
kin's  circles"  in  sih'er,  we  understand, 
although  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  assures 
us  that  napkin  rings  are  vulgar;  that 
"our  best  people"  have  fresh  napkins 
for  every  meal.  But  wliat  are  "im- 
perdibles"  and  "fermatures"? 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  the  circu- 
lar. "Bv  this  letter  I  offer  to  you  the 
bags,  purses,  chains  (by  metre),  cigar- 
retes  cases,  imperdiblea,  twins,  napkin  s 
circles,  etc.  in  silver,  and  gilded  silver 
(IS  kilates).  wich  fabrication  here,  it  is^ 
verv  important  and  by  this  reasons  we 
send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  by 
the  goodness;  of  the  main  of  work,  like 
for  the  low  prices  that  we  have. 

"ALSO  further,  this  your  home,  not 
having  travellers,  aud  then  withouts  this 
charges,  (in  contrary  case  of  any  other^ 
of  the  same  article)  it  is  in  position  td 
concurrence  to  the  sames,  also  like  iri 
proses,  like  in  fashionable  works,  Ukl 
In  noveltys  and  also  further,  like  In  th< 
goodsness  of  the  marchandisse." 

PRESIDENTIAL  ENGLISH 

(Loij^on  Dally  Chronicle. 1 
The  full  text  of  President  Har- 
ding's message  to  Congress,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  American  papers  now 
to  hand,  contains  several  passages 
that  would  cause  a  shudder  in  aca- 
'  lie  circles.  He  describes  ^mc  rica 
a   member   "■  ^ 


COMETS  AND  CORN 

Again  there  is  talk  of  .sun-spots  and 
comets.  In  the  calendar,  May,  1818,  of 
the  Farmer's  Almanack,  Uncle  Jethro 
fold  his  readers  not  to  be  discouraged 
about  raising  corn,  for  the  good  old 
Indian  summers  would  return.  "He  is  a 
great  philosopher  and  astronomer  and 
ascribes  our  frosty  seasons,  which  ha\"e 
been  .so  troublesome  of  late,  to  the  spots 
on  the  sun.  which,  however,  he  says,  will 
Isoon  be  entirely  obliterated.  The  tail  of 
the  comet  is  shortly  to  pass  over  the 
sun's  disk,  like  a  dusrting  brush,  and 
[they  will  be  seen  no  more."  Prof. 
[George  Lyman  Kittredge,  commenting 
on  this  extract  from  the  Almanack  in 
his  entertaining  study  of  that  annual, 
]  has  something  to  say  about  Increase 
Mather's  terrifying  sermon  inspired  by 
the  comet  of  1680;  also  Mather's  "Dis- 
course Concerning  Comets,"  published  I 
here  in  1683,  due  to  another  comet  visl-  ! 
ble  at  Boston  the  year  before.  ! 

This  comet  of  1680  led  the  justly  cele- 
brated Mr.  Bayle  to  write  his  "Pensees 
Diverses  a  I'o^casion  de  la  Comete,  etc." 
The  book,  in  four  volumes,  was  not 
published  until  1721.  Bayle  gives  the 
reason  in  his  preface.  This  book,  a 
storehouse  of  learning,  written  in  a  vein 
of  delightful  Irony,  reached  at  least  a 
sixth  edition.  One  of  the  chapters  is 
entitled  "Why  the  holy  fathers  did  not 


condemn  those  who  belleww*  IB  tha  pow 

tents  of  comets."    .  _ 


COrX)NTAL  THEATRE— "The  Woman 
God  Changed."  story  by  Dr>nn  Byrne;, 
ad.ipted  by  D<ity  Hobai-t;    (lirpctefl  by 
Robert  G.  Vlgnola.     A  Paramount  pic- 
ture.   A  Co.smopolitan  production.    The  , 
rast:  i 

Anrn  Jannaen  Scena  Oivpn  ; 

Offlrpr  Moriirf.lT  P-.  K.  F-lm-nln  I 

H<>nn'  DeVi-ies  IIiMirv  SpiIIpv 

Lilly'   I.inlan  Walkor 

Pniiosan  '  II.  c.-ioper  <  liifp 

Distrii-t- AttoiTiev  f'^"l  Nldi.u*nn 

Polio?  Ojmnilsslonor   .To><-iih  Sinil'-.v 

FreiK-h  ('oiimilgiionah-p  Icmplcr  .sax 

Last  night  Hugo  niesenfeld  Introduced 
his  .second  progroiu,  featuring  "The 
Womiin  God  Changed."  The  big  picture 
is  surrounded  hy  an  entertainment  done 
in  the  Riesenfsid  manner,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  particularly  the  draw- 
ings of  Marcus. 

In  "The  Woman  God  Changed"  the 
various  author.';  of  magazine  and  screen 
have  secured  a  rather  novel  rombina,- 
tion  of  two  very  popular  forms  of  en- 
tertainment. The  one  is  the  courtroom 
drama,  long  familiar  to  our  ^poken 
stage  In  such  pieces  as  "On  trial"  and 
"Nemesis."  The  other,  a  product  of  our 
cinema  Industry,  is  the  unsavory  reve- 
lation of  sex  in  a  setting  ot  palm  trees 
and  hack  to  nature  clothes.  For  fur- 
ther details  see  "Male  and  Female''  or 
almost  any  Theda  Bara  film. 

The  story  of  this  picture  tells  of  a 
dancer,  who.  being  aocu.sed  of  shooting 
hor  common  law  husband,  flees  to  a 
desert  Island  near  Tahiti.  Why  do  these 
pretty  little  butterflies,  who  fitittor  .-imid 

by  three 


Ibe  bright  11): 

way.  always  ik  'i.  s.  ii  ::  ^m.i  ■■  / 
'I'tertlve,  Imbued  with  an  adamantii. 
■^Iili  it  of  duty,  follows  In  order  to  rotun 
111'  fair  dancer  to  tho  tender  mcrcic-s  " 
Ju.stice.  But  by  the  long  arm  of  con 
tinuK.v,  he  is  wrecked  upon  the  vfi 
Island  whore  the  woman  has  .soiiglr 
refuge.  Of  course  he  flnds  hlms^  j 
alone  with  her,  and  sweet  pleasur' 
quickly  overpowers  his  hitherto  adaman- 
tine spirit  of  duty.  But  the  beauti- 
ful, passionate,  wicked  woman  cirnnot 
allow  hliri  to  throw  away  his  life  upon 
her.  Hence,  after  a  three  years'  lioney- 
moon  upon  the  i.sland.  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  nature  compel  her  to  go 
back  and  face  a  jury  of  her  fellow- 
men.  We  let  the  reader  work  out  th.- 
denouement  for  hlmnelf.  Suflfice  to  .sa,\ 
that  we  are  able  to  leave  tho  theatre 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  "God's  In 
His  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world." 

The  chief  ralson  d'etre  of  the  present 
production  la  that  It  takes  this  worka- 
day tale  of  the  show  shop.s  and  handles 
It  In  a,  mq.nner  that  is  seldom  incon- 
gruous, more  often  gripping.  A  picture 
that  Is  distinctively  above  the  ordinary, 
"The  Woman  God  (-uanged"  neverthe- 
less suffers  from  several  weaknesses, 
seemingly  common  to  all  screen  dramas. 
The  action,  which  is  graphic  and  rising 
at  times  to  well  ordered  climaxes.  Is 
clogged  again  and  again  by  headings 
that  are  tediously  verbose.  Then,  too, 
no  opportunity — and  the  flash-back  story 
telling  method  allows  of  many— has  been 
neglected  to  drag  In  conventional  sce- 
nario material.  The  colorful  cabaret  and 
sinking  ship  scenes  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  this  over-elaboration. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  weakness 
of  the  production  is  the  regeneration  of 
Anna  Jannsen,  through  contact  with  the 
great  outdoors.  An  intangible  premise 
at  best,  this  moral  change  is  told  com- 
pletely. The  audience  has  got  to  take 
the  author  at  his  word,  because  never 
once  does  the  latter  deign  to  show 
'  Anna's  climb  to  virtue. 

Despite  these  faults,  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  particular  plav  "The 
Woman  God  Changed"  Is  a  striking 
picture.  H.  Cooper  Clifte,  attorney  for 
the  defence,  contributes  a  considerable 
bit  of  acting  that  is  forceful  and  subtle 
character  study.  One  wonders  if  hi.s 
contempt  for  screen  technique  is  per- 
haps the  reason.  Certainly  it  i.s  th» 
outstanding  feature  ot  the  show.  Seena 
Owen  and  E.  K.  Lincoln  All  the  prin- 
cipal parts  capably,  though  the  former 
is  uneven.  Her  hest  moments  make  one 
regret  the  weaker  part.s,  as  when  her 
coinmon  law  husband  deserts  her. 

Pictorially  the  play  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  has  rarely  been  equalled  for  clear 
cut  photography.  The  staging  of  the 
courtroom  scene  suggests  that  the 
movies  may  soon  transcend  the  limits 
of  their  sometimes  restricted  field. 

As  a  movie,  "The  Woman  God 
Changed"  pleases  the  ea.sy-going  patron. 
Pictorially,  artis-tically  it  has  few  rivals. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  hav- 
ing viewed  it,  you  are  twice  doubly 
sure  that  it  was  not  God  who  changed 
her. 

AND  OPERA  AT 
GLOBE  THEATRE 

At  ,the  Globe  Theatre,  the  Fleck  Grand 
Opera  Company  opened  its  season  last 
night  with  the  double  hill  of  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagllaccl." 
The  characters  in  "Cavalleria"  were 
taken  by  the  following:  Santuzza,  Hazel 
Eden;  Lola,  Helen  Dlvonia;  Mamma 
TjUcia,  Madam  Frankel;  Turridu,  Tlic- 
edore  Pranski;  Alfio.  Felloe  DeGregoria. 
Those  in  "Pagliacci"  were:  Nedda,  Elsa 
Foerster;  Tonio,  Harold  Lindau:  Canio. 
Joseph  Martel;  Silvio,  Signer  DeGrego- 
ria; Harlequin,  Signer  De  Blasi. 

The  company  showed  itself  well  equip- 
ped and  v^fell  balanced  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  two  tragic  Italian  operas. 
The  chorus  was  cxcellentl.v  trained, 
both  In  singing  and  in  the  hits  ot  by- 
play that  can  add  so  much  to  the  Suc- 
cess of  this  form  of  musical  entertain- 
ment; the  soloists  as  a  whole  wore 
suitably  east,  and  filled  their  roles  very 
satisfactorily.  "Pagliacci"  was,  how- 
ever, much  better  performed  than  il.* 

I  predecessor.  Harold  I.,indau  as  Tonio 
used  an  excellent  l-iantione  voice  with 
j  .iudsment  and  effect,  especially  in  the 
prologue,  and  his  acting  of  the  part,  of 
the  hunchbacli  clown  wa.s  fully  up  to 
the  .standard  of  the  regular  stage. 

rcisa  Foerstcr  has  a  clear,  brilliant 
voi'-e  well  under  control,  a  dramatic 
sense  sufficient  to  inject  life  even  into 
the  wooden  conventions  of  the  opera, 
and  besides  has  the  advantage  of  look- 
ing her  part  when  cast  as  she  was  last 
night.  With  a  few  mora  years'  experi- 
ence to  add  depth  to  her  Interpreta- 
tions, she  should  go  far. 

Joseph  Blartel  as  Canio  was  the  sen- 
sation of  the  evening.    From  the  flrs' 
notes  of  hla  invitation  to  the  perform- 
ance, to  the  murderous  scenes  that  ends 
the  drama,  he  played  upon  his  audi- 
ence's emotions  at  will  with  his  fluenf 
poweiful  -rolce,   exhibiting  a  dramati 
fyjiY'^-r^that  is  seldom  combined  with  f 
in  a  monop. 
and  an  ad''  - 
allon  *  \ 
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polde  

i  last  rci.-Ua;i'.  i. 
...  nientre 

1  th.ll  \vap  fully 


;ho  conclusion  of  Ws 
ij  the  llret  act  ("Recitar! 
preeo  dal  dellrio")  the 
clieeringr  In  enthusiasm 
shared  by  the  floor.  He 


was   recalled    several   times,   and  hadi 
finally  to  repeat  the  recitative  before; 
thf   hearers  were  content.  i 
\  •    There  vas  nothing  noteworthy  about  j 
['  •'■'■  performance  of  "Cavallcrla."  Hazeli 
■I  I  Eden  and  Felice  DeGregoria  were  con- j 
i  s,,i.  uous  for  tholr  acting,  not  so  much] 
,  fAr  its  actual  excellence  aa  because  It 
contrasted  favorably  with  that  of  the 
other.i.    The  act  dragged  kb  a  whole, 
though  In  «ie  or  two  places  It  quick- 
ened   momentarily    to   the    tempo  de- 
manded by  the  plot. 


Martrii^^lte  

MLTtlia  

Faust  

>f(-T)hiKtfiphele9  

Vaioiitliie  

Sle*<"l  

The  company 
for  the  manner 
great  obstacles 


FLORENCE  MOORE 


jnorenc»  Uoope,  oomwUenn*.  a«- 
elsted  by  Cliff  Friend  at  th.^  plaJio. 
heiads  the  bin  at  B.  F.  Ivelth's  Tliea,tre 
i  riiB  week.  Sh«  sings  a  frrwp  of  Inter- 
ning songB  In  her  spirited  style,  and 
has  much  laughable  chatter. 

r)ne  of  the  best  acts  on  thrj  bill  Tfa«  ,  '  _^n_n,once 
Uiat  of  PrankljTi  and  aiarles.    The  acrt  -  ^^"^.^^^^as 
is  unique  In  its  variety  and  unflagging  1  audience  wa^ 
fun  and  the  many-sided  talents  of  th'\ 
principals.      Their    burlesque    of  th« 
Apache  dance  Is  one  of  the  ticats  of 
vaudeville. 

Other  acts  -were  Lft  Dora  and  'B'clt' 
man.  comedians:  I.a.n9  and  ITendrlcHs. 
m  "nut"  comedy;  Marie  aJid  Mary  Mo- 
T-arlatid,  vocalists;  Jack  BenTiy,  In 
nionologup;  Frawley  and  T/oulsa,  In  a 
comedy  sketch:  Palo  and  Palet,  Instnj- 
inont-Miirts;  and  the  Sterlings,  m  a  roller 
j  skatJns  act.  ^ 

SHUBERT-WILBrR  —  "Up     in     the  | 
i  Clouds,"  musical  comedy,  book  by  Will  | 
R.  Johnstone,  music  by  Tom  Johnstone. 
,  First  time  in  Boston.    The  cast; 

Hclty  i>aTrS??oii    Mark  Smith 

Ferdle  Simpson   l 

Bud   Xj31ier    .Marie  Dalim 

•'rhe*'5lnt?r^alners-  i !  l  ifen  Bych  and  Weily  [ 
This  latest  additiori   to  the  musical' 
■omedy  offerings  of  the  season,  present- 
ed last  night  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  be- 
fore a  large  appreciative  and  applausive 
audience,  has  many  things  to  recom- 
mend it  to  popular  favor.   In  melody  it 
ranks  high  with  those  whose  songs 
have  become  the  property  of  the  wi^lstler. 
in  plot  It  ha^  so  liberal  a  supply  that  it 
might  furnish  groundwork  for  several, 
it  surprises,  it  appeals,  and  in  genuine 
zip  and  dash,  costumes  and  specialty 
;t  nourishes. 

"Up  in  the  Clouds,"  in  ston'.  is  Pre- 
vcntious  if  seriously  considered,  but  in 
putting  over  the  point,  which  lorderj. 
upon  propaganda,  the  author  has  so 
skilfully  mingled  the  absurd,  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  unusual,  that,  as  in  all 
musical  plays,  one  finds  It  really  doesn  t 
matter  after  all  so  far  as  wealth  and 
labor,  working  In  unison,  to  go  over 
the  top,  for  peace  Is  cocerned,  though 
the  movie  idea  won  out.  The  farcical 
handling  of  the  project,  the  dream  of 
an  idealist,  and  Its  ultimate  realization 
furnish  an  evening  of  rare  enjoyment, 
for  while  there  is  no  individual  star 
billed,  each  part  Is  ca^t  as  If  selected 
for  types  In  a  movie,  about  which,  by 
the  way,  the  story  centres,  The  Berth 
eif  America." 

Talk  of  war,  buddies,  courage,  the 
possession  of  great  wealth,  the  effort 
to  steal  Ideas  of  another,  all  seem  for- 
eign to  musical  comedy.  Still  Will  b. 
Johnstone  has  succeeded  and  In  hi9 
'TDOok"  there  is  much  to  commend, 
while  the  music  Is  delightful. 

All  shows  of  the  girl  type  have  one 
song— "Up  In  the  Clouds"  is  no  excep-, 
tlon.  The  melody  from  which  the  com-j 
edy  derives  its  name  ia  a  sister  to  those 
familiar  "record"  songs  of  other  years. 
Nor  Is  It  a  one-song  piece.  "Nobody 
Knows,"  and  "I  See  Tour  Face,"  are 
other  numbers  of  equal  excellence  and 
appeal.  There  Is  dancing  of  all  kinds', 
and  the  chorus  ia  young,  pretty  and  well  [ 
trained.  . 

Hal  Van  Rensselaer  as  the  Idealist 
proved  a  flgirre  convincing  and  tune- 
fully  pleasing    In    his   numbers  with 
Patricia   O'Hearn,   a  dainty,  winsome 
little  lady,  whose  voice,  while  not  large, 
j  is  melodious  and  clear.    Mark  Smith's 
I  impersonation  of  "an  hetr  to  roilllons" 
!  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  piece,  while 
j  Skeet  Gallagher  as  "Bud  Usher,"  the 
I  camera  man,  was  a  small  show  all  ty 
1  himself. 

i    Gertrude  O'Connor  as  the  faded  aocV- 
I  ety  bud,  who  Is  described  as  appearing 
'  like  a  "well  kempt  gravp,"  furnished  a 
large   ehare    of   the    fun-making  and 
added  another  surprise  by  dancing  as 
only  the  trained  artist  can.  Marjorie 
Sweet,  as  a  movie  villainess  o£  the  type 
familial,  was  3.  breeze  from  Jazzland. 
"Up  In  the  Clouds"   Is  novel  In  Its 
clever  in  its  presentation,  aatisfy- 
.  _  -  music,  and  furnishes  a  genu 
at  the  end.jii_Bolution  of 
Rngie. 


GOUNOD'S 'FAUST' 

-  At  the  Glo3>e  Theatre,  the  Fleck  Grand  i 
'  opera  Company  gave  for  its  second  per- 
V  formance  last  night  Gounod  e  Faust, 

El..  Fo«^t.r 

 lenlii'lle  Bodsevs 

 jlr   cuarlf-s  MpIiJuu 

  Pierri'  Upml"Kt"n 

  .lo^i-uh  MiiitPl 

 .Helen  DlvonSa 

deserves  much  credit 
In  which  it  overcame 
last  night.  It  was 
forced  through  attempted  ^'^J^ 
tlon  to  utilize  a  chorus  and  orches  ra 
of  none  too  experienced  talent  gathered 
from  neighboring  «ources^  And  ^o  cap 
undue  climax,  a  new  te^nor  to  m' 
part  of  Faust  had  to  be  obtained  at  a  fc^ 

on  to  quarter  or^n  ^^^^^^^^j^^^  generous 
quick   to   note  his  real 

dramatic  ^^J^^-.j'^^^^^jt^iJ^n 
facile  co-ordination  with  an 

"perhaps  his  work  made  easier  by 

thTs  same  company.  ""'^^^'^^.^  '  ^^ooa 
and  for  the  P-'.^ oMy  dlbtful 

dramatic  qualities.  The  oniy 
character  of  the  com. 
Remington-s  Mephls  opheles^  A  com 
mandlng  presence  failed  to  make  up  tor 
»!,«  =11  tno  absent  sardonic  sublety.  Affam 
one  felt  ?hat  Ei,a  Foerster  might  have 
made  her  quaintly  demure  Marguerite  a 

^-:un:wJ'::^^whrfM 

l^The'  company  handled   all  the  well 
kno\vn    arias    satisfactorily,    but  the 
neig^oriy.  chatty,  even  ^osswy  U^r^^ 
of  Isabelle  Rodgers  did  much  to  bring 
rea  worth  out  3f  the  famous  quarte  te 
at  the  close  of  the  third  act.  Her  lolce 
ts  twn  spun  and  she  is  an  actress  to, 
the  lUe.    Last  night's  performance  wa^ 
a   much    cut    and    garbed   version  o£ 
"F^^     but  under  the  circumstances  a 
JeM   aid   passing   production  was 
S    In  more  auspicious  opportunities 
fne  and  all  should  act  a3  well,  perhaps 
sing  better, 


WHAT'S  THE  NtWS? 

(Plutarch:     "Of     InquiBitlveness  Into. 
Things  Impertinent.  4 
But  the  busy  cit  hates  the  countr>-, 
as  a  dull  unfashionaiile  thing,  and  void 
of  mischief;  and  therefore  keeps  him- 
self to  the  town,  that  he  may  be  among 
the  crowds  that  throng  the  courts  Kx- 
ohange,  and  wharfs,  and  pick  up  aJl  the 
[idle    storks.      Here    he    goes  about 
I  pumping.  What  news  d'ye  hear     \V  ere 
vou   not   upon    the    Exchange  today, 
ifr?        -  city's  in  a  verj'  ticklish  pos- 
ture, what  d'ye  think  on't?. .  •  •  • -It  was 
(niethinks)    a    good    piece    of  policy 
amon-g  the  Locrians,  that  if  any  person 
coming   from   abroad   but  once  asked 
concerning  news,  he  was  presently  con- 
fined tor  Ms  curiosity. 


Wk'  GIVEN 
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HARVEY  SAUCE  FOR  BRITISH 

1  BEEF  -  I 

('Mr    Harvey   drank    only   water   at  , 
tlie  banquet.")  | 
\s  the  World  Wag.': 

With  Harvey's  calmly  written  speech 

so  frisky,  » 
ThanK  Heaven,  he's  cut  out  whiskey! 

Milton.  ■   ^■ 

LOST    LATI'  ^ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Mother's  Day  (of  all  days  to 
mangle  the  name  of  one's  Alma  Mater!) 
the  Harvard  AiJsociated  Clubs  sent  me 
Program  of  their  23d  annual  meeting. 
On  this  the  College  Seal  looked  queer 
but  it  took  some  examin.ition  to  find 
that  the  unconscious  feeling  of  mis- 
take arose  from  "Harvardlane  "  where- 
in the  final  syllable  .should  have  been 
"ae"  to  be  Latin.  Most  of  the  gradu- 
ates'  who  signed  the  Program  seemed 
to  be  of  recent  years,  so  it  Ic^ks  as 
though  their  Latin  did  not  sink  |i  vcvy 
dcen  when  It  is  so  scon  forgotten. 

CHAg.LES-KDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


/ 


cannot  in  per- 
Boston  at  any  ' 
the  dining  rooms] 


There  is  an  old  story  of  a  roan 
went  into   a  restaurant  and   asked   a  , 
waiter  whether  he  could  eat  ^ell  there^ 
"Best    eating  In   the  city,"  j 
waiter.    "I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  pro-  I 
^rietor."     -sorry,   sir,    but   he's  .ust 
stepped  oiK  for  luncheon.  '  ] 
.    This   story  has   been    classed  with 
i  others  a^  manufactured;  but  a  sonae^ 
what    Similar  incident 
from  Paris  last  Saturday. 
,  proprietor  of  the   famcus  ''estaurants^ 
Uvhere  moderate  prices  ^-e  prevailej 
for  years,   was   asked   by,«he  F.ench  . 
clmber  to  install  one  in         ^^^^  ' 
Bourbon   so    that    the    deputies  coum 
e^t  there  without  spending  the  whole 
„r    their    salaries;    for   the   prices  m 

.some  of  us,  students  m  Pf/ "' j"  ^^^i. 
,  b,  r  gratefully  the  rcstaurant^s  of  Duva 
I  There  were  soups  that 
j  fection  be  obtained 
price  in  hotel  or  in  — -  ,v,„re 
i;,r  the  prcpo-sterous  y  ^'^^'^' ^^^^^^ean 
the    Conde.    a   «t>«««;^.  be  made 

..oup;  the  Poteron    which  can^^^^^^^  ^„ 

from  «<'»-^%f;,^":!i„rd  persuade  the 
=rr^3  -  -.^^ 

•-..-and^er^^^^^^ 
travagant    added    grateu  y  bread 
r,  l^ts    were    wholesome;     the  breaa 
n.oats    were  bonne  brought  a 

truly  Parisian,     ^he^  non     ,  .. 

:!;,r^^anS^rSrtra£;^|ed 

„msc.lf.    inratuated  ^^^^^'^^'^ZZl. 

?rlur^  o:  b^rn'^t  London.  w.ote 

r«  e''rtTe%nltr'~in 
>ouch  came  to  the  ^"^  musician 

r-;^ur^^^'i%„^^^-%- 

--rf^'^^te^^ten^'^vWeping 

-^^e'^s^tj  ^l^gt^rs^y'at 
Portland:  others  say,  at  Baltimore  ■ 
h?r  portraits  do  not  do  her  injust 
Hs  not  easy  to  .see  ^"^y  anyone  ^. 
i.namored   of   her.     According  to 
i  report    of    contemporarie.«.  she 
'  f^iupid  and  vulgar 
1  lime 


AMONG     THE     ANCIENT  ROMANS 

As  the  \\'orid  Wags: 

The  report  published  in  The  Herald 
of  May  16  of  Dr.  David  M.  Robiiflon 
recently  discovering  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  "ho  laggards  in  the  ad- 
vertising game"  and  even  had  press 
.igents,  is  not  "news"  to  many  people. 
The  first  advertisement  quoted  in  the 
article  is  probably  meant  for  the  fol- 
lowing: '  ^  All  ■ 

"Insular  Arriana  Polliana  Cn.  Allei 
Nigidi  Mai  locantur  ex  (K)  Julius 
primis  tabernae  cum  pergulis  suis  et 
cenacula  equestria  et  domus.  Con- 
ductor, ConvcJiito  Primum  Cn.  Allei 
Niaidi  Mai  ser." 

"The  Arria  Pollia  block  of  Cn.  Al- 
leirius  Nigidius"  Maius  to  let  from 
first  of  July  next,  shops  with  their  show 
windows.  first-cla.ss  gentlemen's  cham- 
Lers  and  a  dwelling.  Apply  to  Primus, 
slave  of  Cn.  Alleius  Nigidius  JIaius.' 
^  The  verb,  meaning  to  advertise,  was 
"proscribere." 

I  coined  the  above  f»om  the  notes  m 
'  ".Second  Year  Latin"  edited  by  Green- 
,  ough.    D"-Oozo    .and   Daniell.    and  pub- 
■  lished  bv  Ginn  &  Company  in  1899. 
Forest  Hills.  F.  L.  W. 

"Pergula"  was  a  projection  or  shed 
,  in  the  front  of  a  house  used  as  a  booth. 
'  stall,    or    shop.     "Coenaculum"  meant 
,  fu  st  of  all  a  dining  rocm.  usually  in  an 
'  upper  stoiTf  then  an  upper  story,  .tji 
upper   f-oom.    garret.    .Tttic.     All  the 
;  rooms    above    the    ground-floor  were 
■  called     "coenacula."       Rich  Romans 
lived  in  their  own  houses;  poorer  per- 
<^ons  in  flats  or  .single  looms  in  the  up- 
per i5tories  of  houses  which  were  called 
"insulae."     The   lodgers  were  "coena- 
rularii."     The    poet   Martial    lived  up 
three    pair    of    stairs.     Other  distin- 
guished  authors   lived   in   garrets.  It 
was  customary  for  annual   tenants  to 
change  their'  lodgings  oh  the  Kalends 
of  July.   The  stairs  to  the  private  apart- 
ments   oft':n    led    upwards    from  the 
streets  outside.     There  was  sometimes 
roof-gardens,     called     "solaria."  with 
trees,     shrubs,     flowers.      In  Cicero's 
time '  lodgings  were   let  even   as  liigh 
as  30,000  sesterces  (from  $1200  to  $1500). 
—Ed. 


Tlie  Fleck  Grand  Opera  Company  in-' 
creased  their  «PO'-/.o;y  If,^^  "'f '^^^^ 
A  performance  of  "Aida.      The  cast. 

...   Klsa  Foerster 

Alda.  . . . .  .^^  •  •  •     "....Anthony  Carola 

Amon»sro   Harold  I>indau 

iSfif'pHs' .■.■.■.'.'.'.Katherine  Richards 

hI^U  priest-.-  Pi^--"  Hem.nr on 

The  production  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  "Faust"  of  the  pre- 
vious ni?ht.  Harold  Lindau  and  Joseph 
Martel  were  the  outstanding  performers, 
and  the  others  contributed  excellent 
powers  and  gave  a  smooth  ro-operation 
to  the  whole.  The  one  marring  detail 
was  the  chorus,  good  in  voice,  hut  laek- 
Ing  uniformity  or  srace  of  movement. 
As  the  season  progresses  thi8  fault 
Bhould  be  quickly  e«i"i"ated. 

Elsa  Foerster  made  a  rug^red  Aida 
with  a  tendency  to  a  metallic  timbre  In 
her  middle  range.  But  she  was  not 
alone  in  this  respect,  for  In  nearly  all 
the  arias  a  metallic  overtone  was  not 
Infrequently  apparent.  In  the  sexteUe 
Harold  Lindau  and  Joseph  Martel  gave 
spirited  performances.  These  two 
would  make  good  nucleus  for  any  com- 

"of^  the  Fleck  grand  opera  company  It 
might  be  said  in  passing  that  their's  Is 
not  the  smooth  and  poll.shed  perform- 
ance of  a  long-practised,  beautitully-set 
Metropolitan    or    Chicago  Product'on 
Nor  is  their  audience  one  that  would 
Bit  with  accustomed   ease  in  tiie  far- 
famed'  diamond  horseshoe.   Rather  is  it 
a  cosmopolitan  gathering,  from  whioh 
one  can  with  not  too  searching  glance 
^  pick  out  many  a  "music  lover"  or  even 
<  stray  musician.  One  and  all  they  are 
seekers  after  a  moderate  priced  sub- 
stitute   for    the    Jeweled  productions 
which    are    beyond    reach    of  their 
'     slender   purses.   Likewise   those  behind 
'     -the  foots"  are  endowed  with  a  yeam- 
i     Ing  for  real  opera.   Perhaps  some  day 
they  will  be  the  recruits  from  which 
coming     generation  of  operatic  sUrs 
will  rise.      Perhaps  not.   But  one  and 
all  sing  and  act  their  parts  with  an 
enthusiasm  bred  of  no  mere  s.eajch  for 
mercenary   gain.   As   a   stepping  stone 
to  a  good  but  less  luxurious  opera  pro 
duction,    more   suited    to    the  average 
Sricln    income,     the    Fleck  grand 
opera  company  deserves  no  mean  en- 
couragement. 
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THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  the  occasional  proud  posses.sor 
of  a  breath,  a  real  arrogance  produc- 
ing breath,  a  breath  that  puffs  me  up 
indeed,  bringing  to  jny  csars.  as  it 
frequently  does  of  late,  a  remark  ta.st 
becoming  bromidic:  "The  lucky  stiff. 
1  wonder  where  he  gets  it." 

.\nd  vet.  not  so  very  long  ago.  its 
exhalation  carried  a  stigma,  elevated 
m%ny  an  evcbrow.  made  dainty  Roman 
noses  retrousse- and  called  forth  such 
bits  pf  appreciation  as  "The  big  stiff. 
1  wonder  why  he  does  it,"  making  me 
'lodge  cringe,  slink.  Verily,  blessings 
brighten  as  the/  take  their  flight. 
Boston.  J*^^- 

WHY   "CHEAP  RECORD" 
"We  have  a  good  position  tor  a  man 
t,o  is  honest,   with   good  per.sonality, 
iieap  record  and  fair  education  ;  must, 
I  also  have(mitiative  and  determinaUon. 
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some  days  ago  The  Herald  pubUshedi  em 
a  letter  from  Marion  Streeter.  The  writ-,  ^^^^^ 
er  commented  on  recent  reports  concemH 
ins  changes  in  Mr.  Jewett's  company  ol 
players.  To  this  letter  Marcellus  Graves 
replied.  Here  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Graves^ 
The  correspondence  is  now  at  an  endj 
Each  side  haa  had  its  inning.  That  th« 
changes  are  made  is  regretted  by  many 
who  have  the  interests  of  this  repertory 
theatre  at  heart.  Miss  Viola  Roach  ha-| 
written  to  The  Herald:  "Let  md  thanH 
the  many  kind  friends  I  have  in  Bosto; 
1  some  of  them  unknown  to  me  perswn 
ally,  who  have  written  me  channliii 
letters  regretting  my  departure." 
To   Mr.    Marcellus   Graves:  / 

Mr.  Jewett  is  known  in  Boston  as  thi 
managing  dii-ector  of  a  company  organtl 
i2ed,  as  most  companies  aire,  for  thjJlSt, 
purpose  of  making  money  for  its  stO' 
,  liolders.    Mr.  Jewett  is  not  misunde; 
.^tood.  because  we  realize  he  has  some 
thing  to  sell  Uia  public,  and  is  dependei^. 
on  that  public  for  the  success  o£ 
.enterprise.    Jtr.  Jewett  is  not  abused 
because  many  of  us  have  appreciatej 
his  efforts  and  have  paid  so  much  gooj 
'money  to  see  his  productions  this  paa 
season  that  v;e  have  made  it  flnanciaJq 
the  most  prosperous  one  he  has  ever  tt£M 
in  Boston.  ! 

It  is  Mr.  Jewett  who  does  not  unOM 
stand  tliat  mcst  of  us  do  not  pay  to  g 
to  his  theatre  entirely  on  account  c 
his  ideals  or  to  educate  ourselves  i, 
drama.  We  do  it  for  the  simple  pleasui; 
we  derive  in  the  good  work  of  some  < 
the  players.  To  them  some  credit  shoui 
be  given  for  helping  to  make-  his  ve^ 
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ture  a  paying  pi-oposition.  .  i 

I  do  not  "understand  on  good  autttoj 
ity  "  but  know  personally  that  MKIB 
lloach  is  the  antithesis  of  temperamei 
tal.  She  is  a  singularly  well  poise 
talented,  honest  and  charming  woina 
with  hosts  of  friends.  She  has  had  e: 
perience  in  acting  on  three  conUnents. 

Miss  Roaich  is  leaving  her  presei 
position  for  better  conditions  and  salar 
as  is  Mr.  Wingfleld.  Their  admirers  ar 
friends  wish  that  Mr.  Jewett  could  ha. 
offered  to  two  such  excellent  acto 
conditions  which  would  keep  theni  m  1 
company.  MARION  STREETER 

Brookline. 


Reading  ^tr.  Graves's  letter  again. 
find  that  he  said  nothing  about  und* 
standing  "on  good  authority"  that  M: 
Roach  is  "temperamental."  Neari> 
actorS-  and  actresses  that  are  woi 
their  salt  have  what  is  vaguely  kno^ 
a*  temperament.  And  even  nien  a 
women  leading  more  private  ..ivcs  nt 
Hot  be  ashamed  of  possessing  at  k» 
a  spark  of  temperament.— Kd. 


Ml 


;,  I  OHMS  IN  TEACUFVi 
Vliy   Is  a  tea-i>arty  not  alwaytf  as 
iifortable  ajg  It  ml^ht  be?  asks  a  lady 
I  or.) 

.'liy  am  I  doomed,  at  social  tcap. 

0  nurso  a  greedy  Pekingese 
Who  striiEKles  for  my  cake? 

1  hy,  If  I  chKle  or  check  the  pel. 
.  ill  FIdo's  mistress  look  upset 

s  doe.s  the  cup  that,  warm  and  " 
lias  made  my  lap  a  lake'i' 

iiy  will  rny  hostesa  lose  esteem 
V  niUng-  up  her  cakes  with  cream 
That  tricle.s  on  one's  knee? 
.  hy  need  a  second  cup  be  pressed 
;i..n  a  palpitating  gue.st 
iisorbcd  with  eager  interest 
111  cun-ent  scandalese? 
v.  \V.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
.1-  are  glad  to  loarn  (hat  the  writer 
led  in  the.  parenthesis  is  a  "lady."— 


Blgnlflcanco  to  the  muBlo  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  verso.  Formorly  he  was  In- 
clined to  abuse  opon  tones  In  the  upper 
register;  last  night  his  ricUful  nue  of 


k'.lu.sud  tones  brought  out  charming  ef- 

j  f  I'Ct.S. 

!    'I'Iks    lngratl:vting   personality   of  the 
I   11  artlats  added  to  the  hearers'  ©n- 
mont. 

-Mrs.  Hare  played  helpful  iLnA  sympa^ 

jllietio  accompaniments* 

I  Tlio  purpo.se  of  the  concert  was  to 
i-ri.ls,>  funds  for  the  establlshmont  In 
HosLon  of  a  music  centre,  "not  merely 
lor  tlie  association  mombeirB,  but  for  Uio 
numerous  students  who  come  to  Bos- 
ton each  year  for  study.  Such  a  centre 
would  bo  a  home  for  fh  'n,  furnishing 
tlio  proper  atmospl  ident  life." 


WHO  CAN   PRONOUNCE  IT.' 
M.  IC.  McU  ask.s:   "Wlicro  Ih  L-ympnc, 
England,  situated?  11  was  named  as  the 
mcetini,-  place  of  the  foreign  ministers 
to  discuKS  affairs  at  the  house  of  Sir 
I'hilip  Kassoon.    I  have  been  unable  to  j 
locate  the  town  (?)  on  any  map  of  Eng- 
land.    How    do    you    pronounce    the  | 
word?" 

I^ympne  Castle,  which  has  become  a 
modem  m.anslon,  is  near  ITythe,  In  Kent. 
Wo  do  not  dare  to  pronounce  "Lympne." 
The  pronunciation  Is  probably  known 
only  to  tho  Rood  J^orO  and  to  those 
dwelling  In  thp  neighborhood.  "T^ymn" 
is  a  name  found  near  Hylhe.  Perhaps 
"T>ympne"  i.H  pronounced  "Limo"  or 
"Limb,"  or  "Jorrocks." 


WITHERSPOON'S  SEAMANSHIP 

the  World  Wags: 

the  comment  -in   this  column  on 
iliday  WItherspoon's  .queer  story  in 
■    Sunday    Herald,    no    notice  was 
I  11  of  some  grote.'xiue  statement.'?  of 
writer.    The  inc.idents  related  arc 
imsed  to  have  occurred  on  a  bri?. 
1  vW.  tho  date  given,  there  wore  a  few 
;s  to  'be  found,  here  and  there,  but 
"  few,  there  were  none,  however,  in 
irade  refei-red  to,  and  hadn't  been 
a  lifetime.    Then  this  brig  is  sent 
the   Suez   canal,   a  sailing  vessel 
nd  from  the  Ea.<rt  to  Kngland!  The 
w  is  given  as  one  of  30  men.  This 
1.1  have  been  .ample  for  a  2000-ton 
r  i^  the  palmy  days.    I  was  once, 
.    .a  century  ago,  on   an  American 
-,  4r)0  tons  register,  and  six  men  be- 
the  mast  were  thouight  sufficient, 
thor  loose  writing,  It  seems  to  me. 
lalden.  B.  B.  B. 


the  World  Wags: 

lid  you  notice  the  following  headline 
The  Sunday  Herald? 

Plane  Trip  Delights  Postmaster-G«n- 

1    Hays  Makes  Flight  from  <JapltaJ 

Mineola  in  TWO  YE.\RS." 

I  must  be  that  Mr.  Hays  ajscd  one  of 

rlcson's  airplanes.  G.  L.  M. 

'itch  burg. 

W,"  of  Melrose  comments  as  follows 

the  same  headlines: 
•You  will  please  note  by  the  above 
ption  that  there  is  some  improvement 

our  mall  transit  service  over  that  of 
e  preceding  administration.  As  Mr. 
lys  said  he  would  take  a  train  on  his 
turn  to  Washington, -it  is  to  be  hoped 
at  ho  will  arrive  before  the  close  of 
s  present  term." 


FOR  WEEK-END  HOSTS 

Mr.  .lames  Boswell.  Reporter) 
Tohn.son:  Don't  set  up  for  what  is 
Jled  hospitality:  it  is  a  waste  of  time, 
id  a  waste  of  money:  you  are  eaten 
).  and  not  the  more  respected  for  your 
lerality.  If  your  hpuse  lie  like  an  inn, 
»body  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays 
weeic  with  another,  makes  him  a  slave 
r  a  week. 

Boswell:  But  there  are  people,  sir, 
ho  make  their  houses  a  home  to  their 
lests,  and  are  themselves  quite  easy. 
Johnson:  Then,  sir,  home  must  be 
le  same  to  the  guests,  and  they  need 
3t  come.,  * 

Augustus  Lawson,  Pian- 
it,  and  W.  H.  Richardson, 
Baritone,  at  Jordan  Hall 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

\  concert  was  given  in  Jordan  Hall 
St  evening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
5leridge-Taylor  Association  (Clarence 
imeron  White,  president),  by  R.  Au 
bstus  Lawson,  pianist,  assisted  by  Wil- 
im    H.    Richardson,    baritone,  and 
[.aud  Cuney  Hare,  accompanist.  Mr. 
awson,  whose  home  is  in  Hartford, 
:t.,    played    these    pieces:  Beethoven, 
ndante,   Arensky,   Etude,  MacDowell, 
oncert  Etude,  op.         Schubert,  Im- 
romptu;     Glazounoff,     Gavotte,  op. 
I,  No,  3.    Chopin,  Etude  op.  10,  No.  5, 
nd  Ballade,  op,  *7;  Sibelitis,  Romance; 
oott,    Negrro    Dajice;  Schubert^Uszt, 
lark.  Hark,  the  Lark;  Debussy,  Clair 
e  Lune:  Moszkowskl,  "Valse,  E  major. 
\t.  Rlchardsons  selections  were  aa  fot- 
jws:    Hahn,  L'Heure  Exquise;    Mas-  ; 
enet.   Fleeting  "Vision   from   "Herodi-  i 
de";  Coleridge-Taylor,  Until;  F.  Brld:ge,  I 
!o   Not,   Happy   Day;    Gilberte,    Two  i 
loses.  { 

Mr,  Lawson  played  here,  we  belleive, 
or  the  first  time.  He  has  a  flvJe^nt,  even 
jid  polished  technic,  an  agreeable 
OTich,  and  a  firm  control  of  dynamic 
Tadations.  His  phrasing  Is  that  of  a 
fell-grounded  musician  who  has  indi- 
Idual  feeling.  In  brilliant  passages  his 
one  Is  warm:  his  strength  is  sufficient 
n  stormy  measures,  wliile  the  limita- 
lons  of  the  pdano  are  recognized  and 
espeoted.  The  program  was  well  chosen 
Lnd  served  to  'bring  out  the  finer  as  well 
IS  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  a 
houghtful  and  serious  pianist,  who  had 
n  mind  the  dictum  of  Mozart:  "Music 
nust  always  sound." 

The  Herald  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
:aslon  i>ald  tribute  to  the  virile,  rich  and 
joautiful  voice  of  Mr.  Richardson.  Since  j 
ve  last  heard  him,  he  has  gained  In  the  j 
irt  of  interpretation.    Last  evening  he  j 
lot  only  sang  artistically,  as  far  as  ' 


Who  was  it  that  defined  a  "highbrow" 
as  "a  person  educated  beyond  his  intelli- 
gence"? A  writer  in  th»  London  Times 
quotes  this  definition  in  an  article  con- 
cerning the  delight  of  -highbrows"  In  a 
musical  composition  by  Darius  Milhaud, 
based  on  Brazilian  dance  tunes.  The 
writer  remarks:  .  .  „. 

"Education  has  preceded  Intelligence; 
it  has  taught  unintelligent  people  to 
play  the  comet,  to 'score  for  full  orches- 
tra,  and  to  attend  concerts.  Any  one 
can  malce  a  noise  like  ^  muslciaji.  and 
everv  one  who  does  is  sure  to  be  ad-  i 
mired  and  copied  by  somebody.  ' 

RELIEF    FROM    RELATIVITY  | 
EXPERTS  I 

(From  "Leaves  of  Grass") 
"Knowing  the  perfect  fitness  and 
equanimity    of    things,    while  they 
discuss  I  am  silent,  and  go  bathe 
and  admire  myself." 

OUR  FAMILY  DOCTOR 
(John  Aubrey's  Life  ot  Dr.  Wm.  Harvey) 
"He  was  much  and  often  troubled 
with  the  gout,  and  his  way  of  cure 
was  thus:  he  would  then  sit  with  his 
legs  bare,  if  it  were  tvos.t,  on  the 
leads  of  Cockaine  house,  put  them 
into  a  pail  of  water  till  he  al- 
most dead  with  eold,  and  betake 
himself  to  his  stove,  and  so  twas 
gone." 

COINS  AND  SHIPS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  solution  of  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing money  under  the  mast  of  a  ship 
must  be  sought  on  the  primitive  idea 
of  animism. 

To  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods,  good 
lucJc  aoid  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  from  [ 
wfhome  and  family,  the  b.-'fr  of  a  • 
Aew    house    in    very    ancient  times 
plW  under  Uie  threshold  o*-  corners 
of  the  house  little  Images  of  the  gods-  \ 
I  pieces  of  metal,  gold  and  silver  were' 
:most  potent  and   efficacious.  '  . 

The  lineal  descendant  ot  thia  custom 
istill  exists  in  the  ceremony  of  inclos- 
■  ing  various  ooins^  in  the  corner-stone  I 
ibox    at    the    dedication    of    imposing  ] 
j  buildings.  .„ 
The  prevalence  of  this  idea  accounts 
'for  the  different  modifications  in  which 
lit  appears,    A  copper  or  silver  com  Is 
'  puit  m  the  hand  of  the  new-born  child-- 
a  piece  of  money,  gold  coin  Is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  as  also  m 
the  mouth  of  the  dead.    The  classic  in- 
stance is  the  well  known  one  of  the 
obolus  inserted  in   the   mouth   of  the 
corpse  which  Charon  ferries  across  the 
river  Styx.    The  old  explanation  of,  its 
being  the  passage-money  must  yield  to 
the  more  accepted  view  of  the  coin  m 
its   apotropaeic  significance. 

In  case    of  a  newly  constructed  ship 
"evil   influences   are   nailed    down  by 
Oriving  a  silver  nail  into  the  keel  of 
i  - .  _  ^ 

a  vessel  cm  the  launch-day."  Some- 
times a  bag  of  coins  was  suspended 
from  the  masthead;  again  "a  piece  of 
silver,  preferably  an  old  coin.  Is  placed 
under  the  heel  of  the  mast  of  a  new 
ship  as  then  she  will  make  profitable 
voyages." 

These  maritime  customs  apd  associ- 
ates with  details  are  given  in  Bassett's 
"Sea  Legends  and  Superstitions." 

Boston.  B.  W.  S. 


ADVERTISING  ADVERSITY 

Commerce  continues  to  make  the 
he=;t  of  a  bad  "line"  in  respe<'t  ot 
scratched  plate-glass.    Not  far  frorii 
.'London  bridge  la  a  music  shop  which 
announces  in  red  letters:  ^ 
wry  FAVOURITE  SONG.  | 
MR    WINDOWSL.aiSHER  WILL 
OBLIGE 

"I  PASSED  BY  YOUR  WINDO-P.'." 

The  uses  ot  adversity  were  sweet 
In  this  case,  if  judged  by  the  number 
of  people  who  did  not  pass  by  until 
they  had  seen  everything  in  the  win- 
dow.-1-.ondon  Dally  Chronicle. 

Several   interesting  volumes  concern- 
ing folksong  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished.   The  Herald  has  received  from 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  New  York, 
"Father  ."Allan's  Island,"  by  Amy  Mur- 
ray, Mis'?  Murray  with  her  little  harp  in 
her  hand  went  to  an  island.  Eriskay, 
one  of  a  chain  to  be  found  on  the  up- 
per left-nand  corner  of  a  map  ot  Scot- 
land.   There   she  heard  songs  of  the 
islanders    and    put    tliein  in  notation. 
Padraic   Colum    contributes   a  preface 
which  he  calls  a  "foreword."    He  asks 
•where  she  found  her  style  in  narration. 
"Her  phrase,  her  curious  words,  her  rare 
gift  ot  appropriate  lyrical  description, 
give  atmosphere  to  this  dramatic  pres- 
entation.   But  the  style  itself,  its  inner 
rhythm,    must   have  come   to  her  as 
something    living.     Undoubtedly  she 
found  it  in  the  black  houses  that  she 
writes  about.    Sitting  by  the  peat  fire 
at  the  'ceilidh,'  where  'the  first  tale  is 
from  the  host  and  tales  from  the  guests 
until  dayUght.'  she  learnt  of"  those  ca- 
dences and  emphasises  that  give  to  the 
folk-tale  its  dramatic  flow."    Tlie  style 
at  first  seems  affected;  little  by  little 
the  reader  is  brought  to  believe  that  this 
book  could  not  have  been  written  ether- 
Wise   and  even  the  Gaelic  words  that, 
Englished,  seem  at  first  a  stuiwbling- 
block,  add  charm  to  the  narration.  Mr. 
Oolum    saying  that  comparisons  might 
be  made  between  the  book  and  Synge's 
"The  Aran  Islands,"    insists  that  the 
books  are  far  apart.     "Synge's  is  in- 
trospective,   analytical  —  even  Bsycho-, 
analvtlcal,  while  Mis.s  Murray's  has  the 
spirit    of   clear   adventure.     In  Synge, 
too,  we  are  aware  of  a  community;  for 
all  his  soiitariness,  all  his  distrust  of 
political  methods,  there  are  in  h:s  book 
the  marginal  notes  of  a  sociologist.  In 
'Father  Allan's  Island'  there  is.just^a 
man  and  perhaps  a  dozen  ne'Shliors." 

The  adventures  of  Miss  Murray  were 
in  quest  of  the  song;  song.s  of  the  sea, 
sea  maidens  and  water  horses,  songs 
romantic,  and  of  love;  songs  of  the 
family,  ot  tragedy  and  lamentation. 
These  songs  she  has  noted  after  the 
manner  of  a  musician,  and  the  musician 
will  be  interested  in  them,  while  they 
will  not  disturb  the  reader  that  first  of 
all  would  know  about  this  simple  folk, 
their  manners,  superstitions— if  super- 
BtiMons  they  be-honesty,  faith,  hospi- 
tality and  bravery.  Miss  Murray  did  not 
Iflnd  the  "Celtic  gloom"  of  Fiona  Mac- 
jleod.  She  lived  with  these  far-off  people, 
knew  them  and  loved  them,  especially 
iFather  Allan,  a  noble  and  very  human 
ifl^re.  who  is  sympathetically  described. 


Bllver,  Burdett  &  Co.  of  Boston  pub- 
Mth  a  volume  of  Bongs  pertaining  tr. 
Porto  Rico,  There  ,axe  many  folk  and 
art  songs  peculiar  to  tho  Island;  also 
Bome  Spanish,  French  and  Italian  .s<mg.s 
and  even  KngMsh  songs  that  have  boon 
adopted  by  the  Porto  Rlcans  and  sung 
by  them  in  Spanish.  We  even  find 
Schubert'K  ".Serenade"  with  a  Spanish 
text  In  IhlB  volume.  The  texLs  arc  noi 
translated  Into  English,  but  many  of 
them  have  an  explanatory  note.  Miss 
Allena  Luce  made  the  collection  and 
edited  it,  not  only  with  the  Porto  Rlcans 
in  view,  but  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing American  student.s  of  Spanish  ac- 
quainted w  ith  the  relations  of  Spanish - 
American  music  to  song  and  tho  dance. 
A«  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  of  Harvard  Lni- 
verslty  remarks  in  a  preparatory  note; 
"When  wo  have  sung  the  songs  with 
which  the  Porto  Rican  stirs  or  allay.s 
his  emotions,  and  when  we  Ivave  sav- 
ored the  .strains  to  which  ho  moves  his 
feet  in  rhvthmiq,  steps  and  turns,  we  , 
.shall  certainly  discover  ourselves  pos- 
.ses-spd  of  an  additional  IncenUve  to  the 
.study  ot  all  tlie  various  manifestations 
of  the  Spanish-Amenican  moods  and 
talents."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Spanish  texts  are  not  translated;  a  .short 
argument  at  least  niis-ht  have  been 
provided.  i 


LITERARY  NOTE 

Distressing  news  from  London:  Sir 
Hall  Caine's  new  novel  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. Cheer  up:  Lady  Russell,  the 
author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden,"  is  at  Florence  writing  a  book. 
She  was  Mary  Beauchamp,  who  married 
Baron  Henning  von  Arnim,  "The  Man 
of  Wrath,"  and  thus  became  a  German. 
Tho  baron  died.-^ Early  in  the  war,  a 
widow  for  some  years,  she  took  out  nat- 
uralization papers  in  England.  Five 
years  ago  she  married  Earl  Russell,  who 
had  been  twice  married  before. 


"IMPERDIBLES" 

Quoting  from  a  Spanish  circular  last 
Tuesday,    -we   asked   the  meaning  of 
"imperdible."      Mr.    Sylvester    Baxter  f 
writes:     "  'Imperdible'  is  a  safety-pin. 
The  word  means  'unlosable,'  or  'that  li 
which  cannot  be  lost.'  "  i 


Tn  fro..  ^  . 
hir.  .■ 


s  member 


Mrs.  Maud  Cuney  Hare  of  Boston  has 
collected  "Six  Creole  Folk  Songs,"  trans- 
lated the  text  and  arranged  the  music. 
The  volume  is  published  by  Carl  Fischer 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Mrs 
Hare  has  lectured  in  an  Intelligent  and. 
interesting  manner  here  and  in  other 
cities  on  Creole  and  negro  songs,  and 
they  have  been  sung  after  her  explana- 
tions    In  a  preface'  she  says  that  the 
music  of  the  Creole  folksongs,  mainly 
African    in    rhythm,    was   brought  to 
South  American  countries  and  to  the 
West    Indians,    thence    to  Louisiana, 
where  It  received  a  French  and  Span- 
ish-American imprint.   The  majority  of 
the  surviving  songs  show  French  influ- 
ence; a  few  are  known  in  variant  form 
in  France.    They  are  closely  associated 
with  the  histo«-y  of  LK>uislana,  and  in 
many  instances  linked  to  the  dance.  In 
-jngtnr,  "the  rules  for  French  pronuncia- 
tion are  to  be  followed."    The  themes 
are    few    and    of    primitive  emotions: 
many  love  songs:   many  satirical  and 
mocking:    few   of   a   religious  nature. 
Each  song  is  annotated.  The  accompanl- 
■ments  are  appropriately  simple,  and  df 
not  by  a  vain  show  of  harmonic  skil 
war  with  the  spirit  of  the  lune  and  th  - 
■words. 


"Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent" have  been  collected  by  Natalie 
Curtis,    who   recorded    Lhem   from  the 
singing  and  the  sayings  of  C.  Kamba  : 
Simango  of  the  Ndan  tri'i  e,  Portuguesv 
Ea.st  Africa.,  and  Madikane  Cele  of  the 
Zulutribe,  Natal,  Zuiuiand,  South  Africa . 
The  volume,  170  large  pascs:,  is  publishcil 
hy  G.  Scihirmer  of  'Boston  and  Newt  York 
Mrs.  Curtig  (Mr.s.  Paul-Burlin),  a  nieco  of 
George    William    Cui-tis,    was  alread,- 
known    to  musical   folklorists.    by  her  , 
studies  of  North  American  Indian  and  I 
n»gro  music.  The  records  of  the  present  : 
volume  were  made  from  the  singing  of 
two  young  Africans,  who  came  direct;^ 
from   their  continent  to  Hampton  In 
Elitute.    The  :book  i-s  in  reality  a  stiul.v 
of  general   folklore  as  known   to  "'^ 
representatives  ot  the  Ndau  and  Zulii 
tribes    It  is  not  confined  to  the  nati\' 
song  and  dance.  Mrs.  Curtis  contribute- 
a  long  introduction  on  Africa  and  th; 
Africans.   She  speaks  ot  the  great  dif£.- 
culty   in-  the  recording  of   the  song. 
"Besides    studying  the   songs   direct  > 
from  the   singers,   phonograph  record 
were  made  for  careful  comparison,  an  j 
when  the  song  was  polyphonic,  a  recard 
was  made  of  each     part,  sung  separ-  , 
atelv    Then  one  part  was  played  on  the 
machine  and  the  African  sang  the  other  i 
part,  thus  performing  a  duet  with  his 
phonograph  double,  enabling  the  recor- 
der to  hear  both  parts  together.  Ih- 
.-:ame    device    was    u.sed  „i"  ^fj.^^ 
drums  and  hand-clapping.     fche  follo.v^~ 
Ithis    Introduction    with    an  Interesting 
biographical    sketch    of    Mr.  Simango 
who  informed  her  at  length  of  the  I- 
liets   and  customs  of  the  Ndau  triln 
Mr  CMe,  who  is  of  royal  Zulu  blooo 
ais   father   was   a  Governor  ot  rani., 
who  went  as  a  missionary  to  his  ov  ■ 
people  into  the  interior  of  pagan  Zulu- 
land,  where  the  boy  grew  ui>-tells  bl- 
own r-torv.    The  songs  of  various  cer» 
monies    and    of   all    kinds,    war  lov. 
irellgious,  of  labor,  songs  for  childrei. 
'dance   songs   are   fuUy   described   ana  , 
folk-tales  concerning  men  and  oeasts  are  | 
told  by  the  two.    There  arc  about   -D  ; 
pages  of  music.    This  music,  as  recon.i 
ed    is  far  from  being  primitive.    It  j 
rhythmically   interesting,    showing  t  .  , 
negro's     gift     for     syncopation.  The 
rhythmic   complexity   should   fajSClnate  I 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  French  com- 
posers: as  when  a  solo  voice  and  chor.  ■ 
sine  in  harmony  against  three  dnur.. 
i  beating  in  variegated  ■"hi'thm  while  the  | 
slow  dance  serves  as  a  founda  Ion  Some 
of  the  songs  show  a  tine  melodic  feel- | 
iing     A  Zulu  song  of  love  might  have 
'come  from  the  Orient: 
I  saw  some  maidens  coming  from  ^i.- 
I  Southland, 

I  W1io.se  water-jars  were  filled  with  pa.  u 
ot  lovers.  ^  .  „ 

'  They  came  unto  the  lake  and  poured  the 
pain  out; 

I  Then  capie  to  me,  the  Troubler,  came 
and  trembled. 
O,    Troubler,    drive    me    northward  to 

the  upper  country. 
To  seek  a  maid  of  single  heart  ana 
faithful—  .  . 

For  the  heart  of  these  is  false  and 

The'^'tal'il'  of  the  children  recall  Uncle 
Remus,    perhaps  his  stories  crossed  the 
Atlantic  years  ago.     Mrs.   Curtis  has 
[ablv   edited  a   volume  of   great  etno- 
'  logical  as  well  as  musical  interest. 


A,  volume  of  "Twenty  Kentucky  Moun- 
tain songs"  collected  and  arranged  by 
'  r>oraine  Wyman  and  Ho%TOrd  Brockway, 
ll^published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
Boston.     Miss  Wyman  in  her  modeat 
preface  says  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  origin  of  each  song  can  be  traced 
o  its  lnslish.  Scottish  or  Wsh  source. 
-Because  of  their  P'-^^^^'^tion  by  ora. 
tradition   they  have  been  invested  wltt 
ircharacterlsUc  charm  of  their  own 
which  we  have  made  every  effort  to  re  , 
^aU.     No  melody  has  been  remodelled^ 
iThe'  text  has  been  changed  only  In  a 
very  few  instances  where  memory  failed 
:  to  record  words,  lines,  or  stanzas  neces  - 
isaryto  complete  a  version,  bom 
the  verses  are  pleasingly  naive. 
"     V':iir   Xottiman  To^r..' 


{ 


\ 


1 


(V-s 


r,  and  a  com- 

l)b..l\  : 

^\-HIding  b.-fhi!)ri  .ind  a-walking:  before: 
\nfl  a  stark-naked  drummer-boy  beat- 

his  drum, 
W    1  liis  heels  In  his  tiosom  a-marcl 
along.  .„  .  , 

Note  the  abrupt  opening  ot  'Liti, 
Mathcw  Grove." 

The  first  came  in  was  dressed  In  red. 
The  next  came  down  In  green. 


-  next  cam©  down  was  Lord  Daniel's 
wife, 
tine  as  any  queen. 

his  i«  a  variant  of  the  old  ballad. 
,,ttle  Museravf..  '     In  "The  Swapping 
we  find  tho  old  nursery  rhyme: 

\M,cn  I  was  a  little         X  lived  by  my- 

.1  a^l'/'thp  bread  and  cheese  1  had  I 
kept  upon  the  slielt. 
•  f.ord  Orlaiid's  Wife"  is  another  ver 
T  of  "Little  Mussrave."  who  m  Ken 
n  -kv  is  "Matthew  drew"  or  "Matthew 
t;rove"     "Gonesome"  is  an  expressive 
word  in  the  title  of  a  Knott  county 
Tong  "The  Gonesome  Scenes  of  Winter 
■1-anny  Blbjr"  is  Nvovthy  ot  quotation  In 
li. 

I 

One  mornins.  on?,  morning  in  May, 
As   I   went   a-walking  to  breattie  the 

sweet  air :  _ 
x  young  man  came  to  me,  these  words 

he  did  say:  .'   

rhere's  vengeance  s^voni  against  >ou 
by  young  Fanny  Blajr . 
/ 

II 


There  is  young  Fanny   Blair,  scarce} 
eleven  years  old,  i 
,n  I-going  to  die.  so  the   truth   1  11  | 

1   ne^r^had  dealing  with  her  in  my 

TisS   to   die    for   another  man's 
crime." 

Ill 

,ust  before  they  counts^  table  young 

Fanny  was  there, 
f^rought  up  to  profess  herself  she  did 

Of    thrTudge's    hard    swearing  I'm 

'1  "chained  for  to  tell- 

Savs  t^e  Tudge:  "Your  old  mother  has 

tutored  you  well. 

IV.  . 

"There  is  one  more  thing  of  my  oia 

in  th^e^'mm^t  oriheir  garden  for  to 
T   com^oT^'reS^ble  parents,  that's 

what  vou  may  know. 
I  was  born  in  old  England,  brought  up 
in  Tyrone."  ,  _„ 

There  are  20  of  these  Kentucky  songs, 
en  .ertainias  in  themselves;  thrice  ente^- 
■aining  when  Mi^^s  AVj-man  smgs  them^ 
Perhaps  she  knows  the  meanmg  of  Just 
before  they  counted  table"  in  "Fannj 
BW/'  m  certain  English  provinces  a 
"count-table"  wa^  the  desk  at  which  a 
scholar  in  arithmetic  sat. 

AS  we  have  been  discmssing  books  of 
folk-songs,  the  following  article  from 
■ho  Lond»n  Times  is  pertinent. 


iat  the  tunek 
.  Camberwelll 

„    Green  '  and  that  u  L.  longed  to  a  revue' 
F-^-of  th«   moment.     Hau   it  been  called, 
r-  •■Buxhcs  and  Briars"   or  "i'-ridgewater, 
-  Fair"  pos.'<roly  at  mo.sl  half-a-dozen  cor- 
respondents   would   have   identified  it. 
•rhalk  Farm  to  Cambcrwell  Green  was 
it  were  caught  in  the  act  of  becoming 
folksone     "Bushes  and  Briars"  and 
•Bridsiewaler  Fair"  have  ceased  to  be 
folksong-s    according    to    the  ordinary 
iman's  definition.   They  have  become  the 
property  of  a  modern  muscal  aristoc- 

This  week  we  have  enjoyed  a.  new 
manifestation  of  the  "TT^st  the  people 
theory.  We  have  seen  the  Aeolian  Hall 
filled  with  an  audience  of  the  high- 
brows" of  I^ndon  (a  <="f^"\';f 
the  way.  supplies  an  admirable  defii.i- 
tlon  of  that  term  as  "P.^Pl®  ^'^"'Jf.^^f:^ 
beyond  thei>-  intelligence'  )  all  engat^d 
in  listening  solemnly  to  a  *  ^y^P^l^^i,. 
made  up  out  of  musical  refuse  of  the 
Tafes  and  sweepings  of  the  s  reets  col- 
lected in  Brazil.         were  told,  though 
Luch  things  are  equally  obtainable  in 
Paris  and  I-ondon.    This  was^ to  push 
the  "Trust  the  people"  theorj'  to  the 
point  of  trusting  every  one,  «P«C'«Hy 
^ise  who  have  the  appearance  of  being 
untrustworthy.    British  1°^ 
have  sufficed  to  cariT  it  so  far,  but 
British  imltativene..s  was  ^"tro'^?  enough 
to  applaud  the  deed.    M.  Milhaud,  the 
composer,  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 
The  serious  thing  was  the  attitude  of 
our  "highbrows."  v.-ho  Y^.^^^J'^'^l'\^^l 
M  losing    Importance   by    faiUng   to  find 
^  something  important  in  his  jeu  d  esprit 
One  made  the  brilliant  discovery  that, 
the  work  was  "in  rondo  form,    ^not  or  1 
said  "Oh,  hut  it  is  all  made  up  of  bouth 
rtiferlean  airs,  you  know  "-the  sacred 
.,  folksong  again!    Those  of  us  vvho  ^^c.e 
Plodded  to  hear  the  thing  to  the  oitter 
end  could  only  envy  the  few  free  agents 
a  very  few,  who.  having  recognized  that 
it  was  rubbish  in  the  first  few  minutes, 
flipped,  out  of  the  hall.    It  needed  no 
advanced  intelligence  to  make  the  dis- 
co verv-,   onlv  a   little   independence  of 
action  for  here  there  was  no  suggestion 


He  has  completed  his  "San  tYanc.sco 
d'Assisi  ■  and  la  at  work  on  two  comic 
pieces. 

U  Dunton  Green  of  London  reviewmg 
new  music   for  The  Chesterian  pays 
this  tribute  to  a  Boston ian.    "The  Far 
East    has     inspired    Warren  Storey- 
Smith      an     American,     through  the 
medium  of  a  charming  poem  by  Rich- 
ard ZTGellienne  tsic)-'A  caravan  from 
.  rwr,!^ comes  •    Us  color  is  perhaps  not 
I  entirely  orfginal.  it  seems  to  have  been 
Innged  by  Russian  dyes  before  reach- 
in^  the  Far  West,  but  what  of  tha  ? 
"  is  a  carefully  and  no  doubt  lovingly 
'v^riUen  little  work,  and  it  doe.  brea  he 
the  spirit  of  the  words.  ■^K^.y^l^'Z 
says  of  music  set  to  three  fables  ol 
IT  Fontaine    by    Andre  Caplet-once 
^„,i,i^tor  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
!!"You   may  not  like  his   music,  qua 
music    I  frankly  do  not.  but  you  can 

not  deny  him  "'■'^-^'^^  ^^J^'r  these 
r<iv...r,  a  -reater  musical  talent,  these 
?«\\  es  might  have  been  more  interest- 1 
•ng  stiU-Ts  it  is.  the  composer  shows 
wit  and  a  fine  sense  of  d«>f^">^tion^ 
Wc  hear  from  Paris  that  Mr.  Caplet 
has  become  devoutly  religious  and  is 
writing  music  in  that  spirit. 

Leigh    Henry    contributes   an  enter-, 
tain  ng  "London  Letter"  to  The  Ches-  ] 

n?  the  words  with  a  fidelity  demon- 
siriung  touching  correspondence  be 
tween  writer   and   composer.  Splicea 


"Hiphbrows"  and  Folk-song; 
or  the  Nemesis  of  Theory 

An  old  man  who  died  a  few  years  ago 
said  that  music  was  essentially  an  ans- 
tocratic  art.  which  mu.st  instantly  he- 
corn.:  vt.lgarized  a>y  contact  ^v.U.  _the 
,-n<:-es  The  dictum  see.-ned  peculiaxiy 
^4;7se  cln^ng  from  one  ^hose  life  hai 
^^n  spent  in  contact  with  the  mar.n  mv! 

^enartinents  the  criers  made  some  se- 
fcc'ltol  from  among  the  people  for  the 

^^^Srr^crrn-rrr^-beredthata^ 
a  fXsorg-the  Slavonic  races  first,  our- 
■  se  ves  last  (the  German.,  had  ne^ver  for- 
Cten  it):  each  in  turn  revelled  in  the 
;o^essloa  of  a  popular  dialect   by  the 
c^mand  of  which  the  aristocrats  of  the 
VTn^isht  converse  with  the  masses. 
I^ch  Converse  would  re.sult  in  the  mar- 
riage  of  true  minds,  and  so  the  artistic; 
stof k  would  be  renewed    and  flourish  ,^ 
f  bunda^tlv.  It  w^  a  beautiful  idea,  .uid , 
TccJSL'  cases  it  seemed  to  be  some-| 

'  Bu!  Xn'i.eopl.^  began  to  ask,  "^Tiat[ 
i=1olksong?"  While  experts  racked  their 
brams  for  definitions,  the  ordinary  man 
lltAl^Tt  a  folksong  is  the  song  of  the 
-oik.  and  that  folk  is  an  old  ^asj^o'^l^ 
.,rd  for  people  in  general,  and  that| 
/barrel  organ  and  the  cornet  outside 
:  pjbiic  house  at  the  street  corner^ 
.^re  n'aving  the  tunes  ot  the  people, 
.-•ch  were  certainly   something  very 
■  fferent  from  what  the  experts  called  I 

.UiSongS.  ,v,;_„  Vian-I 

r>uring  the  war  an  odd  thmg  hap  , 
^ned.    An  officer  in  France  wr"*^^- J 
■-e  Times  to  ask  the  name  and  ongiii 
a  tune  which  was  haunting  him,  aiid 
deed     the   whole    battalion,   m  the 
.•<  nchc^    They  could  not  help  humming 
id  whistline:  it  in  seai^on   and  out  of 
--('ason,  and  they  could  not  think  where 
olme  from.  Neither  could  The  Times 
^  ol.licrli^r'-   r>r  r.ted  the  tune  and 
hundreds   of  re- 


 —      „^  xi-hlch  is  repelfevl  untiir 

of  the  new  /rt-.,?^^it  was  familiar  at 

is  worse,  imitated  ^-^If^/''^^^,,,!,  nowa- 
i  ''''  :^mitTat  the  rn^vith  U.e ' 

-ul  of  me  P^^^'-J^'^Z  r^.lZ.y  be 
but  IS  he?    ^he  fact  1 1         ^  ^^^^^ 
found  here,  there.  ,?"°,.f:''\^i,ougM  tlte 

TA  It  rf?w'curi;usly  c.on.Utute4^ 
prwluct  of  a  1"-  purpoaaJ 
brains  hife'hly  trained  l  i^^i,y  ^ 

lays  on  us  the  S^l'-'V"  ^pal  thing 

.  discrinanato.  to  fii^  to  dfscard  all 

I  wherever  It  aPPear^  and  to  d'^^^^ 
base  "Citations.    Time  ma  ^_ 
older  music,  eBpeclally  th.at  folksong, 
caped  written  record  a^.  like  ^\ 
survived  by  an  aural  U-ad^tlon  ^.^^^^^ 
it  at  once  with  th>-  "ew  j^.  ^ 

I   the  help  of  time.     '1"'''^^       'gceded  in- 
tellisence.  Sel«sent 
teSiigence;    it  has  taug. 
people  to  pl^y  the  oornet  to  «<^o 
full  orchest*..  '^-l^/^ „f"^iKf,  a  musi- 

the  street  comet  Pli^^ f-"".;'  "  ^  Mil- 
^L^''"^  ^n^"  mat^Sldt-fd  souls 
sigh  for  the  ancien  regime. 


New  English  Plays 

^,  A  u  Walklev  va-ole  a  few  lines 
about  Mr""-  Keble'  Howard's  new^  play 
'^rthe  Shatte.bury,   London^^  -msjB 

"S^t^e  tates  about  ronuuitic 
sweethearts  and  forbiddin-.  aunt 3  and 

^r'^  *rrsT^h.rc'^vh?ch'stVa  f'nds 

r'^re-sh'dllig'it'  in  the  time-honored 
stage  confusion  of  P='-«°"^r„^^„';^fadv 
gentleman  proposes  r^^i^'-^'^J^^^.^^^lo 

bride's  cousin  .•'J,:^-,overs  on 

■sweet  WiIlia1J^i^-^hlch  was  the  ve.-y 


Walkley  was  equally  patronizing 
j,jr.   vv,i  porv."    produced  at 

rKlngsw'I^f^-A'^llttle  human  nature 
and  RimpH<-lty  wiU 

especially  when  ^'^P''''^^'':!,  'Vl^rls  of 
liih  tongue.  These  are  the  features  oi 
•H  nkv  Dorv,'  which  persuade  you  to  oe 
inm"gently  blind  to  the  puerility  of  Us 
•Tab  e^  and  Us  lack  of  uran.ai.c  force 
T^t^le  scenes  of  ScottUh  character  and 
?rlio  art  esslv  iuxtapose^l  rather  than 
grfwing  ou^of  one  another.  Provide  a 

succ^sion  of  dialogues  and  mono- 
'  to^u^  of  no  great  novelty  to  be  sure^ 

but  sincere  in  feeling  and  agreeable  in 

their  homeliness." 

Notes  About  Music,  New  and 
jOld  and  Musicians 

Malpiero   is  now  prn 


split  hairs  di=,hed  .it  the  Bar  are  evi- 1 

dently  poor  """•^^'^^r    Ahel  Frank  of' 
Muse."  Describing  Miss  Ethel  Frank  oi 
Boston    as    an    intelligent    smger  h. 
adds  that  she  "contended  against  in- 

^rco^::^ 

SerT,^::ri^rr^^no 

ceTtfble  'end  other  than  Coates  s  usual 
grandiloquent  gesture  when  his  baton 
cea^sed  gyrating-after  the  orchestra! 

Orence  a  professor  at  the  Milan  Con- 
se^tto^-  has  written  a  Prelude  and 
Fu^S;    «;   the    Romance    ot   Ines  mj 

"'ifi^'^sixth    Dante    centenary  otj 
'  Florence  a  hymn  in  memorj^  of  the  poet 
imposed  hy  Renato  Brozi  was  oonduct- 

'•'Vronr^ietter  by  Rene  Chalupt,  ParisJ 
-At    the    Opera-Comique    we    had  a 
mediocre  revival  of  'Pelleas  '    The  rner- 
its  of  a  work  must  be  great  "doed  f  t| 
ran   resist  the  passing  of  time   (it  is 
^f.?rlv  I  years  since  the  first  perform- 
X    ,  the  ch  ange  of  fashions,  a  dusty 
Production  that  ^^^^es  most  terribly  a 
murderous  interpr-Hation.   and  orclies 
ral  playing  that  is  worthy      <^onsc^^f;  . 
tious  officials,  for  in  spite  of  <^11  1 
the  emotion  remains  as  pure,  as  direct) 
'     and  as  compelling  as  ever.  I 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Pageant    will  be 
nerformed  at  ChariottesviUe.   Va.,  on 
^iTe  evening  of  June  1.  in  connection  with 
•  he  centennial  celebration  of  the  Unl*! 
;er^ity  of  Virginia.    The  overture  andi 
nt^ri^des    are   hy    John    Powell;  tiie 
choral  music  is  by  George  Harris.  J^ 
Thomas  Jefferson  labored  1"  ,^oundit^ 
Ibe    university.    "The    mt^^ludes  set 
forth  his  classic  ideals  which  are  de 
'  l^eS  %"'^m"u.ic^Tnd"da1^cing  •' 

'     ■^^'^''patcint'ksTeen  written  by  Mr3. 
T4nc*s''o.  J.  Gaither  of  Fairhope.  A  a^ 
Arthur  Fickcnscher  ot  the  University 
■      of  Virginia  is  the  musical  director. 

'  The  pageant  tells  of  the  difficulties 
,ndrr  wW^h  tho  London  Times  con- 
'g?atulated  a  singer  la^  '^°""!s'a  diffl:  I 
clinlng  encores.  "The  question  -s  ^  dltn 
euTt  one.  In  itself  an  encore  is  hke  the 
.  'cond  slice  of  '"clon-never  as  good  a s 

is  to  please,  and  if  that  song  iw 
it  he  naturally  is  muoh  '^^^T^, 

«f  1921  (»1000).  offered  by  Mrs.  F.  b. 

r!K  e"d  r  ^rwi^f '.-i 

MrXith^^w^^cM^ 

•Sr!"sep?^1^80^a^roV^I)  by  the 

^"C"°Me^  roster  In  I^ndon)  •'ha, 
an  a^r^^l^less  but  rca.ly  art.stlp] 


Father  of  '(Victory  - 

Overture  to  OrpheuB  V  k 

Waltz.   "DornroMi«hpn'  .  .lecJja 

Faataala.    "IvOhensrin"   ... 

From  the  Suite,  "CaJlirhoe  ....Ohi 

a.  Scarf  Dance. 

b.  Cymlial  Dance. 
Ave    Miula  Schu':iert-V 

Solo  violin,  harp,  orean  and  etr 

Pavane   •  •  •  -  ■  

Ballet  music  from  "La  Gioconda 

Ponehlelll 

Fantaala    "Cavalleria  Rustlcana" 

juascagnt 

iMlsererft  from  "H  Trovatore"  Verdi 

'Procession  of  the  Sardar  , 

Ippolltoff-Ivanoir 

I  ,    HARVARD  NIGHT 

I  Tuesday 

IMarch,  "El  CaTltan"   ..Souaft 

Overture,  "Phedro"  Massenet 

TVaitz,  "ArUstii'  Life"  StraU^ 

Harvard  Glee  CTuL>  (with  ovcliefcira) 
Threo  Pictures  from  the  "Tower  of 

Babol"   .■,---f^'''"Ji,"!> 

iFrom  the  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt  . . .  .Grji 
!  IDxccipts  from  the  Hasty  Puddlii*  Club 
I    ahowa:  ,„  _ 

a.  "Rameses"  from  "Bamttjn  Was 

I  Risht"  lfl20  A  RtolnM* 

b   "The  Voodoo  D.ance"  from  "Wct- 

i  more  Ho"   t'J21  A.  Stelnert 

Baccihanalffl    (Der   Venuaberff)    Act  1. 

'     •TannhaoUBer"    .  WagJWr 

i  Harvard  G\ee:  Club — 

I,ovR  Songa  BraUVBM 

Chorus  of  Bacchantes  from  "Phile- 
mon ard  Baucl^"  Gouno* 

Cavalier  Soner  btanfonl 

(Dr.  Davison,  conductor.) 

Fantasia,  "Rlgodetto"  -Vsril 

Invitation  to  the  Danoe  Webher-ByrllOi 

CJrulser  Harvard   Strm>» 

Fair  Harvard 
PROBTESSIONAXi  WOMEN'S  OLUB 

WBdneaday. 
Coronation  March  from  "The  Prophet 

Overture  to  "The  MarHaffe  o*  Fiparo" 

Mozart 

WaltB,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube"  .Strauss 

Faretasla.  "Mephlstofele'' . .   BoHo 

Tempest  scone  from  '  Othello'  

Snrlns   ..Grieg 

Arasonalse  from  "The  Old"  .Massenet 

Overture   to   ".^akuntala   Goldmartt 

Excerpts  from  "Carmey  •  ■  ■ \i  ■  W  z}^^ 

Marohe  Miniature  'TBChaJkowBlcy 

Cortege  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba 

^  (jounoq 

BOSTON  CONSEBVA'TORT'Oi?  MXTSTO 

vnam 

Thui^pday. 

Prelude  to  "Carmen"  •'"1"^:" 

Overture  to  "The  Mastersla^ers  ot  . 

emberg"  wa^BtK 

Scherzo  from  "A  Mldsmmner  Night's 

Dream"  .....  '^"'^^'^^ 

Fantasia.  "Alda"..  

VlolonceUoBolo,  "Intermezzo^  iromtlw 

Concerto  »- ■  J 

Enrloo  Fabrizlo. 
Theme  with  variaUona  Id  the  trtyieo* 
Haydn,   Mozart,   J.   SUiauBS,  VerdJ.^^^ 

!  OvTrtu?e ""sol^nnVlio,' *''i8i2"*TsSJ^^W2Sl 
Rhapsody.  "'Italia''.........-— —  "'^832* 

Waltz,  "Jolly  Fellowa"  '■l-.'—^^'^f^ 

"In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King' 
from  "Peer  Gynf  ~—<5™" 
Friday. 

March  from  "Tannhaeuscr"".  ..^...'WJ|«n«i! 
Overture  to  "Merry  Wives  of  ^^^^j^ 

Waltzes    from     "Der  Ko^'^'^^'^l,,^ 

Fantasia,  "Faust"   ..  ••'•y—^S^ 

From  the  Ballet  .Suite.  "Sylvia"  DellftM 

Sextet  from  "Lucia  di  ^'^^^'"^jg^Jj^g^ji 

;NoTw.ogion   Dance'  No.   2.-  ^Hlrt 

■Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody. ... 
Baccanale  from  "Samson  and  ID?"'*"  .„ 
Salnt-«a«ne 

I  Largo  (Harp,  organ  and  strliigs) .  Jlan**! 
i  Violin  eolo.  J.  Hoffman 

I  American  Patrol  '  .-Meadham 

Saturday 

Weddinff  march  from  "A  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream"   I'^TS^.^'IT^ 

Overture.  "Morning,  *roon  and  Night 

H^^ri  to  the  sun  f  om  "Irl6"...J*a.oa«^ 
Proiude  .to  "l-°lie''Srin"....-.-'..'..WaffMr 
HungartiS  Dance  in  D  maJo'""^:?.^^', 

Minuet   ;  -  -  •  •^^'^wribSr 

Overture  to  "Ohcron"..  V^STI 

Selection,  'Bva"  "  •'"'"mtiAtT^Su 

Valse,  "Bspana"...,..  '^^^^tTna 

March,  "Doi-ralne"  Ganner 
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niyself."  j 

THE  POP  CONCERTS  I 


GLOBE  THEATRE-The  Fleck  araj 
Opera  Company  presented  I' 
tore"  at  their  matinee  perfontmnce  J« 
terdav  afternoon.    The  cast: 

,  .  Forne 

Count  Dl  Luna  ^^^^j 

Countess  Leonora  j^j^^  ^^.rr 

Azucena  •  signor  Boscat 

Mandiico  Vierre  Romlngt 

Ferando   .Marion  Harp 

Inez  .Anthony  Cart- 

^  While  ■  the  'tinkling  melodies  of  Je, 
are  admirably  s.iited  to  the  talents  , 
the   Fleck   Company.  V^.^^f 
,  formance  was  not  as  spirited  as  so 
•  of  those  th.at  have  preceded.  Pernc 
-  this  was  due  to  the  absence  of  Jose 
Martel  and  JKarold  Lindau.    The  cn 

Fornari  and  Signor  Romeo  Boscao 
Fornari.  especially,  was  ^raniatio^s 
coldly  repelling  a,s  the  wicked  o,d  cou 
.  But  May  Barron  easily  took  fiist  n 
ors  Possessed  oC  a  clear  and  color 
°-^ce  of  wide  range,  she  brought 
sympathetic  and  dramatic  int<;'-P™'^; 
to  the  part  of  Azucena.  Shejvon  P 
longed  applause  in  the  duet  with^M 
rico  making  ready  use  of  the  manu 
opportunities  that  Verdi,  always  gi 
his  singers  to  introduce  both  vo<»i  - 
dramatic  expression.  ^ 
was  at  his  best  in  Man.-  co  s  fam 
solo  "Di  Quella  Pira,"  which  he  £ 
with  much  enthusla.^m. 

Hazel  Harden  made  an  attractive 
not  particularly  spectacular  countess 
til  the  "Misereve"  aria,  where  she  see 
to  find  ho-r.-cK.    She  has  a  good  ^( 


Cli  foi  iioiei*  too  IUkU  'or  Uor.  Her 
be  is  too  good  In  the  lower  register 
liier  to  thus  lose  its  effect. 

Truvatore"  as  given  yesterday  Is 
Rapabli'  iiorformanco,  but  tho  Fleck 
l.iiil  o;..  i  ;t  Company  can  do  better. 


iNTHER'SCUB' 

By  I^HILIP  HALE  | 

llnJcstU-  Theatre:     Kirst  showlns  I" 
Iston  of  the  film  play.   "The  Black 
Inther's   CuW:   The   story   by  Kthel 
Inohor  ad;ipt<ia  by  Philip  Bartholomae- 
lectoil  by  Upiile  Chautard;  produced 
W.  K.  Ziegfeld,  orchestral  conductor. 
Unrmissen. 
before  the  pl»y  began,  a  gentleman  in 
Rning  drf.ss  read  verses  from  a  poom. 
ich  hfi  raid  \va«  addressed  "To  Faus- 
|ie."    The    program   .slated   that  this 
em  was  written  by  "Charles  Algernon 
llnburnc"  who  is  generally  known  in 
litcrarj'  world  as  Algernon  Charles 
j'lnburne.    There  are  allusions  to  his 
raustlntj"    throughout   the   play,  and 
rses  sei-%-c  aa  explanatory  or  moraliz- 
texts.    It  is  strange  that  there  was 
allusion     to    Swinburne's     "At  a 
Dnth's  F,nd"  in  which  the  sorrowing 
|d  abusive  lover  describes  the  once  be- 
/ed  one  as  a  "sleek,  black  pantheress." 
Id  exclaims  that  she  is  to  his  soul  as 
Ihe    wild    boast    mark    of  panther's 
Ings." 

IXhe  Black  Panther  of  the  film  play 
I'pt    a    fashionable    gambling-hell  in 
■aris.    Famed  for  her  beauty  and  her 
Itiless  disposition,  she  was  told  to  her 
Ice  by  a  stern-visaged  Englishman  that 
lie  was  a  re- incarnation  of  Faustina, 
Tesumably  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
luiough  there  was  another  Roman  Em- 
l-ess    Faustina    of    equally  unsavory 
Imputation.    The  Black  Panther  glories 
the  reproach,  and  we  see  the  Em- 
Jress  ordering  thumbs  down  at  a  gladi- 
j:orial  combat  and  gloating   over  the 
lirusting  of  a  sword  into  the  "innards" 
the  one  overcome.    On  account  of  a 
farful  scandal — the  precise  nature  of  it 
unfortunately  not  stated — the  Black 
lanther  leaves  Paris,  but  not  until  she 
lis  entrusted  her  baby  daughter  to  the 
larl  of  INIaudsley,  assuring  him  that  she 
[•as  born  in  holy  wedlock. 
The  girl  Mary  grows  up.    Sir  Marling 
I'ri  ayham  faUs  in  love  with  her,  and  as  ' 
.  is  X-cap  Year  she  woos  him  boldly.  He  : 
her  mother,  but  is  ignorant  o?  i 
lary  s  parentage.    He  has  much  to  say  i 
Ibout  a  spot  of  bad  blood,  the  influence  | 
If' heredity  and  environmfent.   The  Earl,  , 
(bout  to  tell  him  all,  is  killed  \'i*)iile  hunt-  j 
His  son,  a  wild  youth,  frnding  bank 
lotes  :n  a  safe,  pays  a  heavy  debt  to  a 
■noney  lender.   These  bills  had  been  left 
I'ith  the  Earl  by  a  charitable  society  for 
'ale  keeping.    The  boy  is  in  despair. 

lary  Is  told  the  secret  of  her  birth.  She 
Is  urged  to  appear  in  Paris  as  Faustine, 
\o  reopen  the  gambling  house;  otherwise 
-le  money  cannot  be  paid  back  and  the 
fionor  of   her  adopted   father  will  be 
l-ulned.   She  reappears,  to  the  wonder  of 
Iho  Parisians;  but  she  gives  back  to  a 
|K)or  ruined  devil  the  francs  he  had  lost 
\t  roulette.    A  Russian,  Count  Boris, 
liays  her  indelicate  attentions.   Sir  Mar- 
king finds  her.    At  a  night  party  in  the 
V.paclie  Quarter  she  meets  her  mother. 
3oris,  in  an  upper  room,  begins  to  give 
imitation  of  Scarpia  chasint?  Tosca 
Lbout.  but  Mary  is  rescued,  while  Faus- 
flne  receives  a  bullet  which  Boris  intend- 
Vj  for  Marling,  who  breaks  in.  Faustine, 
taken  to  her  old  home,  resents  the  usur- 
t^ation  of  her  daughter,  and  dies.  Mar- 
ling takes  Mary  back  to  E;island,  after 
the  young  Earl  tells    h-m  why  Mary 
turned  gambler.  Boris  disappeared  down 
Jthe  stairs  of  that  Apache  dive.    It  is 
Italcen  for  granted  that  Mary  paid  the 
Itreasurer  of  tha  charitable  ass<:)ciation, 
lalso  arranged  about  the  mortgages  on 
Ithe  estate.   It's  a  highly  moral  fllni-play, 
k-ith  agreeably  contrasting  scenes  of  fast 
Ihigh  life  and  dreadful  doings  in  the  un- 
Jderworld. 

The  play  Is  admirably  acted  by  Flor- 
lence  Reed  as  the  Black  Panther  in  her 


)phvu.si>  \\:t.'j  American  blant.  "'i  woii- 
Idered  at  tlio  lUS.-'oolaHon  with  a  Scottish 
>play.  ".Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  a 
monumental  work,  sometimes  fails  one. 
Th*  compilers  includo:  "Munky."  mean- 
ing good,  Jolly;  a  ffcnera!  miperlatlvc, 
nnd  tJii^y  quoto  from  Artemus  AVard'.s 
acx;ount  of  his  visit  to  tho  Shakers,  ijnow  run 
"Elder  llil.ih.  in  partlcler,  exhiborted  a  ' 
right  smart  chaiu»  of  spryness  in  his 
leg.s,  conBiderin  his  time  of  UCo,  and  as 
ho  cum  a  dubblc  sliuffle  neaf  where  I 
sot,  I  rewarded  *ini  wlUi  a  approvin 
smile,  and  sed :  'Hunky  boy !  Go  it,  my 
gay  and  festiv  cuss !'  "  There  Is  also 
a  quotation  from  Justin  McCarthy's 
"Fair  Saxon."  Tlio  compilers  mention 
"Hunkldorrum,"  but  ignore  "Hunky 
Dory."  Bartlett,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,  spells  tho  word  "hunki- 
dori."  "It  is  said  to  bo  a  word  intro- 
duced by  Japanese  Tommy  and  to  bo 
derived  from  tho  name  of  a  street  or»B 
l>azajlr  In  Yeddo."  Mr.  K.  H.  Thornton 
does  not  include  the  word  in  hia  later 
and  more  valuable  "American  Glossary." 


AN  EARLY  WAR  CORDESPONDENT 

As  the  'World  ^^'agy:  » 
Your  reference  to  Glraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  who  may  be  called  Uie  first  Eng- 
lish war  oorrespondenit  in  Ireland,  In- 
asmuch as  ho  reported  the  Norman- 
Welsh  expedition  -under  Strongbow,  re- 
calls a  very  interesting  personality. 
His  "Exl)ugnatiO,"  says  F.  P.  Liarnaid, 
M.  A.,  "itJ  a  remarkable  farrago  ot 
hlston,  poetrj',  acuteness,  wedulity, 
egotism,  zeal  for  the  cloth  (he  w^as  a 
clergvman)  kinsman-w"on3hip,  fairness, 
parUality,  good  nature,  malignity,  and 
pomposity,  adorned  with  a  medley  of 
alliteration,  conceits,  puns,  wit,  .satire, 
humor,  sometimes  sheer  buffoonei-y. 
and  now  and  then  downright  nonsense." 

He  was  born  about  1147  and  first  went 
to  Ireland  in  1183.  This  was  more  than 
20  years  after  the  expedition  of  Strong- 
bow,  but  while  the  conquest  was  still 
going  on.  He  accompanied  X'rince  John 
as  tutor. 

Although  it  is  presumed  that  every 
one  now  knows  enough  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  tho  writings  of  Giraldus,  Jt  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  for  ceai- 
turies  after  he  wrote,  his  accounts  of 
Irish  savage?-y  were  accepted  as  true. 
Yet  he  is  not  averse  to  a  good  story 
even  when  the  point  is  turned  against 
himself  and  his  own  countrj'men.  For 
instance  he  tells  In  his  "Topographia" 
of  having  reproached  the  Irish  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashee  with,  the  fact  that 
Ireland  could  not  show  any  maB-tyrs 
tor  tl5e  cause  of  Christianity,  as  other 
nations  could,  whereupon  the  arch- 
bisiiop  replied,  alluding  to  the  recent 
murder  of  Thomas  A  Becket  by  Henry 
II,  who  was  conquering  Ireland  in  thh 
name  of  civilization.  "Very  true,  ^be- 
cause although  our  people  may  seem 
rude,  fierce  and  barbarous,  yet  they 
have  always  paid  great  honor  and 
reverence  .to  ecclesiastics,  and  have 
never  on  any  occasion  raised  their 
hands  against  God's  holy  saints.  sBut 
now  there  have  come  into  the  island 
men  of  a  nation  that  knows  how  to 
make  martyrs  and  is  accustomed  to 
it.  Henceforth,  Ireland  like  other 
countries  will  have  its  martyrs." 

Giraldus,  repeating  the  archbishop's 
answer  calls  it  a  side-thrust  witty 
enough,  "but  not  to  the  point." 

In  his  "Topogi-aphia"  Cambrensis  tells, 
a  lot  of  the  most  extraordinary  yarns. 
Here  is  one  of  hi-s  fish  stories: 

"Not  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
English  into  the  island  there  was  caught 
at  Carlngford,  in  Ulster,  a  fish  of  im- 
mense size  and  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Amongst  other  remarkable  points  about 
it,  it  had,  so  tlie  story  goes,  three  golden 
teeth,  weighing  together  50  ounces." 
\  Again  he  tells  of  a  river  which  abounds 
I  in  fish,  buit  "lest  the  too  common 
igreed  of  man  be  tempted  to  turn  this 
teame  abundance  to  marketable  account, 
k  remedy  has  been  provided  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  manna,  for  never 
brill  these  fish  keep  a  single  night  after 
their  taking.  Though  they  be  salted  as 
Ihoroughly  as  possible,  they  are  always 
liable  to  turn  putrid  and  remain  taste- 
less and  insipid;  nor  can  they  by  any' 
device  be  preserved  till  the  morrow,  so 
to  be  of  the  slightest  use  value  as  an 
datable;" 


MX  ciiildreu  at  that  tmie.    l^venty  of 
this  class  woro  full  beards,  and  all  of 
them  woro  hoards  or  muntaches.  Horn 
I'lovving    and    horn    H?renading  Vftrot 
frowned  on  by  tho  faculty. 
T;cken  from  Tho  Dartmouth  41)  years 
this  May.     "Tho  college  clock  Is 
I'V   lioston  railway  time  in- 


.•■tc.'id  ' 
a  year, 
be  1250. 
Hanover.  N. 


•"Hn."  Tuition  was  |90 
y«ftr  C»21-1922)  It  <w\\\ 


C. 


H. 


A  BARGAIN  IN  WIDOWS 

(PVom  Classified  AflvtB.) 
REDUCED  FROMitWOO. 
AGED    widow    must    sell.  Now 
priced  at  $5000."  etc. 


"OI.OQIE8" 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Your  recent  Item  on  "swlmology"  re- 
minds one  of  the  great  and  growing  list 
in  which  "Oology"  Is  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest, the  "Oo"  meaning  "of  eggs,"  anfl 
the  "logy"  being  "the  science  of.^' 
"Paleospongiology"  is  one  of  tho  easiest 
of  the  long  ones,  it  referring  to  ancient 
sponges;  "Anophelology"  Is  new  ami 
perhaps  heads  the  list  alphabetlcall. 
(relating  to  the  mosquito  and  the  dis- 
eases which  It  conveys),  the  list  possl 
biy  ending  with  "Zatrikiology"  whicl' 
appears  in  "The  Chess  Player's  Alpha- 
bet." "Babyology,"  "Footology,"  etc 
are  evidently  Intended  to  be  humorou.'-, 
t)ut  the  worst,  sober,  hybrid  remembere 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Medical  an^i 
Surgical  Journal  of  March  31  last 
where  an  official  of  a  local  •women's 
league  poses  as  "Ratologlst." 

CPIARLES  A.  EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 


"TAG"  AND  "BOLIVAR" 

Mme.  Isidore  Martinez,  repeating  her 
statement  that  Mime.  Teresa  Carremo 
was  In  the  haiblt  of  calling  her  second 
husband  "Tag"  and  not  "Tad,"  writes 
"Now  concerning  Bolivar.   When  I  was 
i  first  learning  English  in  New  York,  1 
j  was  much  puzzled  at  hearing  wliat  you 
\  would  call  a  large  fat  scalloped  cook> 
called  a  Bolivar.   The  why  or  wherefort 
I  was  never  able  to  ascertain.  The  name 
applied  to  a  hat  is  interestingly  new  to 
me;  a  much  more  respectful  application 
of  the  liberator's  name  than  the  one  1 
knew." 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  ot  Boston 
writes:  "Why  did  I  ever  start  this 
'Tag'  discussion?  Thank  Mr.  Qulncy 
Kilby  for  explaining  that  we  Who 
called  tho  baritone  'Tag'  are  be- 
sotted hinds  and  sordid  fcucksters.'  It 
was  for  the-  very  reason  that  Tag' 
should  really  be  'Tal'  that  we  called  Wm 
'Tag'  (a  paradox,  a  paradox,  a  most 
ingenious  paradox),  playful  American 
humor.  I  knew  a  professor  of  Romance 
languages  who  called  him  "I'ag,'  ourelj 
the  professor  oould  make  a  fair  stab  at 
pronouncing  'Tagliapietra'  correctly  at  a 
pinch.   Tag!    You're  it'" 


_  -  He  lias  much  to  say,  too,  about  the 

glory  and  her  degradation,  the  Roman  g^^^j-^j^y  of  snakes  and  other  reptiles  in 

Empress  and  Mary  Maudsley,  Norman  jj.giand  and  the  cause  thereof.    "I  have 

Trevor  as  Marling;  Henry  Stephenson  .^^^^  sea-going  merchants  state,"  he 

as  the  old  Earl;  Earle  Foxe  as  the  wild  ^^^.^    "1113.1  now  and  again  when  un- 

son;    William    Rosselle    as    Hampton  in            ports  they  have  come 

Grayham,  the  son's  friend;  and  Tyrone  t^ads  in  the  hold  of  their  ships. 

Power   as   the  lustful   Russian.     Miss  1^^^        throwing  them  alive  on  to  the 

Reed  gives  a  singularly  powerful  per-  j^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^g  turned  on  their  backs. 


formance   of  the  Panther  in  her  last 


and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 


days  8Jid  is  attractive  as  the  courtesan  ,  -wondering  bystanders  burst  their  bellies 
at   the   height   of   her   fame,    also   as  ^j^^  ,, 

Mary.    There  are  some  striking  effects  ^^^^      Cambrensis,  or  Barry  (for 

when  mother  and  daughter  are  sho^m    -j^^^^^  j.g^l  n^me),  that  he  had 

together;  the  versatility  of  the  actress  (^^^         ^  ambition  and  that  was  to  be 


is  equalled  by  the  photographic  skill 
in  depicting  her.  The  minor  parts  are 
well  taken;  the  scenes  of  English  rural 
life,  of  the  gambling  hell,  and  of  the 
Apaches  in  their  dive  are  excellent. 

After  the  film  play  a  little  piece  by 
George  V.  Hobart,  "Words  Jlean  Noth- 
ing," was  played  by  Miss  J'aula  Shay 
and  Messrs.  Mussett,  Foxe  and  P..OS- 
selle.  A  trageOy  with  "the  eternal 
triangle"  as  a  subject  was  performed 
by  the  actors  speaking  only  unmean- 
ing and  absurd  words. 


archbishop  of  St.  David's.  He  never 
achieved  it.  His  death,  took  place  about 
1320.  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY, 

Arlington  Heights. 


Tho  title  of  a  new  Scottiali  comedy 
I  produced  In  London  is  "Hunky  Dory," 
I  Some  searched  ■vainly  for  the  words  >vlth 
a  definition  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jamie-- 
Ikou'.s  Dic.iionarj-  of  tlie  Scottish  Lan- 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE 

(It  is  naturally  hard  for  the  Kurds  to 
learn  that  tftey  are  not  the  cheese. — Boston 
Herald,  May  27.) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Though  I  read  this  paragraph  at  an 
early  hotir,  and  hastened  to  the  mail- 
box,' I  must  be  at  least  the  second  one 
to  inform  you  that  the  Kurds  are  un- 
doubtedly seeking  the  whey.       E.  H. 

Boston. 


1         BELATED  COLLEGE  NEWS 

Ias  the  World  Wags: 

►n  from  The  Dartino'ltS.,  50  years 
Ihis  M-JV.    One  member  ' 


A  diverting,  llglit-hearted  bUl  was 
nshered  In  with  the  holiday  at  Keith's 
Theatre.  Harry  'Watson,  Jr^  as  "The 
Young  Kid  Battling  Dugan,"  and  Lillian 
Shaw  in  inimitable  Shavian  character 
studies  shared  the  honors  as  headliners. 
In  applause  aa  well  as  on  the  bill-  1 
•boards  and  programs.  Somethmg  un-i 
usual  for  headllnera.  .  ^  ^  . 

Miss  Shaw,  aa  the  "wampire   of  East" 
Broadway  and  the  bride  with  unqueenlyl- 
English,  who  hesitate-s  between  the  fry-  | 
Ing-pan  of  spmBterhood  and  the  fire  of 
marriage,  did  raore  than  her  share  to 
tolghten    a    tlied    holiday    audience.  . 
LUllan    speaks    Italian    and    Yiddish ; 
fluently— In  East  fflde  United  States,  j 
UUian  la  more  than  &  scream,  sha^  a 
rloL 

Battling  DugBS  to  «o  ••plkei"  entow. 

He  meets  any  nma  40  pounds  •under  hie 
wolght,  acid  goes  down  for  the  oouut 
ilke  a  inaai  paid  to  do  It.  Mr.  Watson 
threw  in  his  hilarious  telephone  scene 
tar  good,  meeaur*.  „    ^  » 

Dane  Ctemdlus  and  Lnnan  Scarlet 
Boothed  their  Uatenerg  with  "Th«  >^ 
of  tho  Sixties,"  in  which  a  delightColly 
surprised  audleflooe  found  itself  Joining' 
in  the  singlug  of  songo  of  another  day, 
1  the  words  al  trtdch  were  flashed  on  tho 

!**airOTi  the  Cameron  slsten»-.^methlng 
j  aifferent  in  rhythm,  if  yoa  know  what 

Iwe  mean,  ,  , 

I   WUllam  Gaxton  &  Co.  pleased  -with 

"The  Junior  Partner."  Several ,  other 
i  novel  *ct3    and  "Toploa  of  the  Day* 

completpj  the  entertaining  program. 
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eludes  "The  Old  Boa}?,  and  Hall  and 
Farewell,"  by  Don  Marquis,  publl.ihed 
by  Douhleday,  Page  A  Co.  of  Oar- 
den  City.  We  shall  put  this  volume, 
when  It  has  serTed  Ite  time  as  a  bed- 
companion,  on  a  shelf  between  "Ebrleta- 
tla  Enconlum,  or  the  Praise  of  Drunk- 
enness" (a  1510  reprint  from  the  London 
edition  ot  1723),  and  "Antl-Lacohns ;  an 
F.s."iay  on  the  Evils  Connected  With  the 
Use  of  Intoxicating  Drinks,"  by  the  Knv. 
H.  Parsons  of  Stroud,  Gloucestorshin-, 
Eng.,  revised  and  amended,  wl'.h  an  in- 
troduction, by  the  Rev.  John  Marsh 
(New  York,  1840.) 

The  reminiscences  and  lamentations  of 
'he  Old  Soak  and  the  29  poems  wem 
first  published  In  tho  New  York  Sun,  tf 
tlie  exceeding  Joy  of  Its  readers.  They 
were  the  more  fortunate,  for  they  couiil 
rhuc:kle  over  a  chapter  at  a  time,  look 
rorwnrd  imp;itiently  to  the  followlnf; 
'  V  nincr,  and  count  Ih.at  eveningMosit  If 
iiy  any  Chance  Old  Soak  did  not  hoM 
forth  on  the  evils  of  prohibition  ;  but  the 
reader  of  the  book  Is  te'.npled  to  drink  il 
at  a  draught, "and  then  regret  that  then' 
is  no  more  to  come. 


About  the  time  that  optimists  swora 
this  country  would  never  be  bone-dry,  a 
collector  left  an  order  with  a  bookseller 
In  this  town  for  all  the  voliunes"  he 
could  find  relating  to  strong  waters  and 
malt  liquors,  their  use  and  abuse.  We 
saw  and  examined  a  tall  pile  of  these 
volumes,  curious  reitding,  a  revelation  of 
the  wisdom,  whims,  follies,  passions  of 
man'Kind. 

Surely  by  this  tlmo,  ^-he  coi'(?:-,Mon  In- 


THE  BAR-ROOM  AS  AN  EDUCATOR 

The  Old  Soalc  mourns  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  bar-room  for  reasons  that 
should  appeal  to  the  sternest  prohibi- 
tionist. "In  comes  a  girl  and  says  to 
contribute  to  the  cause.  Well,  'wha! 
cause  are  you?'  You  ask  her.  Well,  sIk 
says.  Salvation  Anny  or  the  Volun- 
teers, or  what  not,  and  so  forth,  as  th. 
case  may  be,  or  maybe  she  waa  boost 
ing  for  some  of  these  new  religion.^ 
that  gets  out  a  paper  and  these  girls 
go  around  and  sell  it  for  10  cents,  which 
they  always  set  a  date  for  the  world 
coming  to  an  end.  Well,  then  you  got 
a  line  on  her  religion,  and  you  was 
ashamed  not  to  give  her  a  quarter,  for 
you  had  spent  a  dollar  for  drinks  al- 
ready that  morning.  And  then  all 
through  the  day  there  was  other  re- 
ligions come  In,  one  after .  another,  or 
maybe  the  same  religion  over  and  over 
again.  Well,  then  you  kept  in  touch 
with  religions  and  It  made  a  tetter  man 
out  of  you." 

One  kept  up  with  politics.  "My  eyes 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be  and  tho 
new.spapers  are  different  from  each 
other  so  who  can  tell  what  to  believe, 
but  in  the  old  days  you  could  keep,  in 
touch  with  politics  in  the  bar-rooms.  P 
made  a  better  citizen  out  of  you  foi 
C-\'(-ry  man  ought  to  vote  for  what  hia 
consciousness  tells  him  is  right  and  to 
.abide  in  politics  by  his  consciousness. 
Wei!,  closing  the  bar-room  ha.s  shut  off 
my  chance  to  be  imbrued  with  political 
dope,  and  who  to  bet  on  in  the  next 
elect'ion  and  I  am  not  so  good  a  citi- 
zen as  before  the  saloons  were  closed." 

"All  chance  of  sociability  is  shut  off 
hy  tlie  government  from  the  plain 
people."  There  were  picture.'?  on  the 
walls.  "Since  they  have  been  taken 
away  what  chance  has  a  busy  man 
like  me  got  to  go  to  a  museum  and 
see  all  them  works  of  art  hand-painted 
by  artists  and  looking  as  slick  and 
shiny  as  one  of  these  here  cjrcus  litho- 
graphs." The  government  has  also 
taken  away  singing  from  the  plain 
people. 

"Another  kick  I  got  on  the  abvolltion 
of  the  bar- roam  is  tlie  fact  that  you 
got  to  stay  around  home  so  much  ancl 
that  naturally  leads  to  having  a  row 
with  vour  wife."  Chri.'^tmas  used  to 
make  the  tender-hearted  Old  Soak  sad; 
he  thought  of  dead  friends  and  thw 
poor.  "In  years  past,  the  remedy  was 
at  hand.  A  few  drinks  and  I  co^uli 
look  even  Christmas  in  the  face.  A  fcv.- 
more  and  I'd  .stand  under  the  mistletoe 
and  sing,  'God  Rest  Ye  Merry,  Gentle- 
men.' " 

He  fears  for  the  growing  children; 
that  they  will  learn  to  drink  liquor  too 

No  longer  is  there  "kind  feeling 
about  respect  for  the  old,  especially  to 
parents  and  them  that  has  departed." 
Fellows  "get  all  tanked  up"  and  sing 
songs  about  home  and  mother  and  to 
treat  her  right  now  that  her  hair  ha.'- 
tuiTed  gray.  "Whetl.er  I  helped  sing 
them  or  not  all  tliem  songs  would 
make  a  better  man  of  me.  .  .  . 
Lots  of  times  when  I  was  a  youn? 
feller  after  hearir.g  them  soufes  to. 
awhile  I  would  say  to  myself  I  will 
set  right  down  and  write  a  lotter  to 
my  mother,  I  ain't  wrote  her  for  five 
or  six  months." 

"Liquor  kept  your  Home  IJfe  dun- 
ning along  O.  K.  Tou  would  get  ma< 
with  your  wife  and  then  you  would  go; 
sorry  for  her  and  give  her  an  excu.«': 
to  make  up  with  you  again.  But  now 
with  no  chance  to  get  a  drink  when  1 
am  away  from  home  If  I  treat  the  Olo 
r  Woman  mean  in  the  morning  I  don  ; 
give  her  a  chance  to  get  on  my  t;oo> 
side  again.  -Vnd  I  can  see  .sometime: 
that  il        hi' ■;i!:in?r  licr  h<';u't." 


ALL  JOY   HAS   NOT  FLED. 

Tet  the  Old  Soak  is  not  wholly 'Uis- 
consol  ile.  Remeinberitig  the  long  bi-ass 
'  rail,  lij  has  one  in  his  own  bedroom; 
"so  when  I  fftt  tiipil  setting  down  1 
*.'ui  go  and  stand  isp  and  rest  my  feet 
one  at  a  time."  | 
And  he  still  has  liquor.    "It  may  got 

thiougli  a  year,  and  it  may  run  mt-  s,' 
.ily  iibout  10  months.    But  I  don't  want 
miuh  a.s  1  u.se  to.  for  somo  reason, 
■course,    no   gentleman    of   the  old 
"ol  fisgers  on  less  than  a  quart  a 
,   but   there  has  been  times  when 
xceoded  that  there  limit.  Lookinji 
■li    on    them   times,    I    don't  Unov, 
i  thtT   to   bn   triad   or   son-y.     It's  v. 
•Mktiisfaclion   to  remember  that  I  hnd 
A  liquor,  but  Ifs  a  grle*  to  know  t 
n't   never  have  that  same  liquor 
,  -  iln.    But  at  a  quart  a  day.  If  Tm 
ireful,  and  don't  give  any  parties  to 
w  aoquaintancea  that  Is  took  sudden 
■  :th  a  love  and  admiration  for  me.  rll 
"•(Idle  along  fer  10  or  12  months  yet. 
■vnd  by  that  time,  something'  or  other 
ill  happen  In  my  favor;  you  see  if  it 
.n't.     iCither  the  country  will  back- 
!lde   into  iniquity  again  In  spots;  or 
,e  somebody  will  die  and  leave  mo  an 
'.md  down  near  Cuba."  | 
old  Soak  is  fairly  well  stocked,  for| 
ho  married  hl«  daughter  to  a  revenue' 
aifent.    "I  see  by  the  papers  they  are- 
always  trackln"  down   a  couple  thou- 
sand gallons  somewheres  or  other,  and| 
I  don't  hear  no  g-lass  crashin'  nowhere* 
to  Indicate  where  them  bottles  Is  beln*  | 
busted."     His    son    also    became  « 
"revenooer." 


o  kmRADise!  o  paradise. 

.\3  the  A\  orld  'U  ags: 

I  fortsee  that  the  size  of  my  garden 
4s  going  to  require  the  help  of  a  man 
tjefore  the  season  is  much  further  ad- 
vanced. To  make  certain  of  getting  one 
who  will  fulfil  the  requirements.  I  I^o- 
ro?e  to  submit  to  him  tho  following 
questions: 

Should  horse-radish  be  transplanted 
when  there  are  mare's  tails  in  the  east- 
em  or  western  skies? 

Are  potatoes  edible  if  tho.-?e  planted 
were  crosseyed? 

By  what  peculiarities  do  you  distin- 
gn;ish  a  dead  beet? 

Do  toads  in  the  garden  cause  warts 
on  Hubbard  squashfs? 

What  are  the  inferencs  if  one  sees 
ir.ore  than  five  snakes  in  tho  garden. 


MISS  MARY  CLARK'S  TOP-NOTE 

(The  Brockton  Bnterprise.) 
Mls-i  Clark  is  called  a  second  Melba 
and  can  reach  the  highest  note  of 
any  one  yet. 


bi  I  ■  L,  .  ; 

degree,  p.iinfuhy  pam.tic.  ^  na  n  nct.-' 
for  an  element,  surprise.  .Skilfull>  con- 
.tructed.  it  leads  to  one  gi'eat  t'li'na^^ 
Peele'?  c;m.>ay  is  a  parody  ot  the 
popular  d«:iftht  in  fniry  dramas.  11  is 
conspiiuous  for  picturesqueni;s.s  and 
tlH-  joyous,  h.-arty  humor  xv«  Imd  in 
Dekker-s  "Shoemaker's  Holiday.  l^i^e 
I'ecle's  "UaviJ  and  BtthsaU,"  it  shous 
the  author  a  po^L  rath,-r  than  a  clra- 
imatist.  The  play  is  loosely  made,  bu. 
'it  ia  entertaining.  As  Mr._ Eliot  says. 
It  is  for  prof'.uclion  by  l.ittlc  Theatie.5 
or  amatems;  he  misrht  h;.ve  a''<!t-l.  also 
lor  a  special,  sympathetic  audience. 

••I'ericlcs"  has  long  bo;'n  a  sUmiDlinS 
bl.,ck  to  Shak'jspearian  scholars,  and 
there  has  befn  hot  di.scus.'-.ion  conoerning 
the  authorship.     The  coarsenes.s  oC  tlie 


■  ore  than  five  snakes  m  tno  garaen.    j  rqwIpv  scene.'^  that 

At  What  exaot  distance  from  his  eai;s'^  V!^^^j^l^'^^'^:^J;^^  "';^e]n''rUo 


No,  Mr.  Marquis's  wizardry  is  not  lost 
[i  and  It  is  only  falr^o  suppose  that  many 
of  his  whimsical  Bacchanalian  fanMea 
and  Ingenious  rhjnnes  were,  and  are 
now,  inspired  by  cold  water.  He  that 
drives  fat  oxen  need  not  himseVf  be 
fat,  Mr.  Marquis's  wit  and  humor  need 
i,o  nlcoholic  whip  or  spur. 


does  a  snake's  tail  begin 

Hid  Dean  Swift  have  witch  grass  in 
his  gaiden?  If  so,  why  did  he  write 
that  anyone  who  could  make  "two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
-r(jund  where  oniy  one  grew  before 
would  desfci-ve  better  cf  mankind  .  . 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put 
togeiher"? 

What  celebrated  gardener  wrote.  "Soft 
rain  slides  to  tho  root,  and  nourishes, 
where  great  storms  make  a  noise,  wet 
but  the  skin  i'th  earth,  and  run  awayi 
in  a  channel"?  Ci.  S.  W.  K.  1 

Xewtonyille. 

p.  S.— Readers    oC  the  World 

Wags"  are  to  consider  the  position  iif;j 
open,  and,  if  desirous  of  the  job,  may 
send  answers  in  care  of  tiie  editor.  j 

•'HAIL    AND    FAREWELL"  j 

The  chaxactcr  of  Mr.  Marquis's  verse] 
mav  be  Icnown  by  the  titles:  "The  I.ust  1 
Case  of  Gin,"  "In  the  Old  Days,"  "The 
Battle  of  >  the  Keyholes,"  "Chant  Royal 

j  of  the  Dejected  DIpsomaiilac.;;  P|v>mps 
the  most  amusing  poem  is     A  Kansas 
1  Tragedy."    We  make  room  for    In  the 

^'^rfhere  is.  but,  ohl  the  Bar'  is 

The  iCg  Bi^ss  Rail  above  tHe  Sawdust 

The  gay 'hoi  Dog,  the  gleaming  Cus- 

iTheCgM,  brave  Nose  that  brave, 
i         bright  lights  shone  oti. 


are  similar  in  character  v,  some  in  The 
Custom  of  the  Country"   by  Beaumont 
and  Fl.-lche.-,  have  prevented  some  from 
doing  justice  to  Ih.-  liner  Pj^S';.^-  '^^1 
day  the  play  was  popular.    In  1854  Sam- , 
uel   Ph.-'i>s   revived  it  with  elaborately 
.spectacular  cffc'ts.   for  lieavy  demaiid.sl 
iM-e  mad  i  on  the  sc.  nc  painter  and  the 
stage     me.:hanic.s.      i'hcips.  l'";;"/;^' 
emitted  old  ijowcr's  lines  in  narration  of 
the  storv.  In  tho  condensed  version  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Kliot  the  story  of  JIarina 
gains  m  value;  the  poetical  beauty  is 
mere  pronounoc.l.     There    is    need.  Mr. 
Eliot  =avs,  of  much  music:  an  overture 
expressing  "the  smiling  treachery  of  the 
sea"  ;  a  prelude  picturing  the  dumb  grief 
of    Pericles:     storm     music     and  albu 
drfamv  music.     "Of  course  no  earthl.v 
instrument  should  ai-empt  to  ':<^'P'---"sent 
that  music  of  the  spheres  which  on  > 
Pericles  in  tho  clairaudient  transport  ot 
his  Joy  can  bear.    For  Marinas  song, 
a  beautifully   sad,  strange  melody  can 
be  improvised  by  anyone  with  musical 
sense;   but  for  the  hymns    ot  Dianas 
priestesses  which  prelude  and  conclude 
Scene  111   something  should  «>e  formally 
composed  'r  searched  out  from  the  ^v^s-  | 
tiges  of  old  GreeH  music.      If ; 
EUot  ventures  on  for':>i.^  ground.  What 
"vestiKcs  of  oil  CJreek  music    could  be 
found  for  this  purpose?    There  is  music 
of  Gluck  that  might  .serve:  it  may  be 
eald  and  without  a  desire  to  be  para- 
doxical that  Gluck  in  throe  of  his  operas 
vas  more  Grecian  in  spirit  than  were 


Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  published  a  poem  by  William  Rose 
Benet,  entitled  "The  Fight."    The  poem 
was  inspired  by  the  mill  between  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  O'Dowd  in  Madison  Square 
Carden.    There  are  books  about  boxers 
•,ind  prize  fights  in   days  of  yore,  as 
■•Fistiana,"  "Boxiana,"  but  there  :s  no 
:,nthologv  of  the  ring.    We  should  like 
to   see  a   volume   containing   Hazlitt's  h 
famous    essay;    choice    extracts  from 
Homer    and    Virgil ;    Maginn's    hc-^a-  ) 
meters,  "An  Idyl  on  t^e  Batt le''  (the 
fiijht  between   Spring  and  Bill  1 
and  his  "Luctus  on  the  Death  of  Sn- 
Daniel  Donnelly.  Lr.te  Champion  of  Ire- 
land" ;    Fitz    James    O'Brien's  verses, 
••The  Prize  Fight";   the  encounter  of 
Lavengro  with  the   Flaming  Tmmaa; 
Victor  Hugo's  extraordinary,  account  In 
"L'Homme  qui  rit"  if  "le  little  affair 
between   the    "Irishman    of  Tippcrary, 
called  by  the  name  of  his  native  moun- 
tain Phelem-ghe-JIadone.  and  a  Scots- 
man called   Helmsgail,"   with  bets  ex- 
ceeding   40,000    guineas,   not  counting 
thfstikes;  pages  from  "An  Amazing 
•  Marriage,"    "Keneim    ChiU'^S         .^"/^  i 
•  Cashel    Byron's    Profession.      Jhere  , 
should   be   room   for   George  Arnold  s 
■'allad    of    Fistiana,"     published  n 

Inlty  Fair  of  April  l*.„l«l\'  ^  ^l^fat 
Tennyson's   "Qriana-"     Would   that  | 
had  room  for  all  the  vers^es ;  Un^e 
ist    suffice.    Oie    second,    fifth    and  , 
,  venth: 

mce,  my  fame  was  T%-idely  growing, 

Fistiana,  \ 
>ay  and  night  my  friends  were  crowing. 
Fistiana ; 
was  blowing,  wine  was  flowing, 
I  When  1  was  to  battle  going. 

Fistiana ; 

I  ,.„^  'twas  nought  but  blowing, 

'    '  Fistiana. 


counter  went  aside, 

Fistia.na.— 
false  counter  -went 
Fistiana, — 
'V-^e-  cursed  counter  glanced 
1  missed  his  nob:  my.  blow  wa^  wide. 

Fistiana, — 
Mv  blow  was  very  wild  Wld  wide. 
Fistiana ! 


The  jocund  Barkeep,  Ed  or  AI  0$.^°?^^, 
?he  ribald  jest  I  loved,  the  angering  j 

That'Tigled    the   glasses,    shook  the 
I.lqur'S^is:^'^^  these  .elights  are! 
done! 

In  the  old  days  when  bubbles  wiTiked 

jm  ti^'giS  days  when  I  was  steeped  in 
Rum, 

il  rV'Vod  the  Prospero  to  fantasy, 
'1  drank    and   bade    my    Ariel  fancies 
1          come   .    -  ^  . 

iBut  I  have  lost  my  ancient  v>^z^.vAp. 
\  j^6.  mine  Old  self,  my  lync  self,  is 
I        dumh.    , 


a  soniewliui  .>H)ti>ii':d  \'.r-i"U  b\-  .Maeter- 
linck was  produced  at  tho  Theatre  de 
I'Oeuvre  in  Paris  (Nov.  ti,  1S94).  the  title 
was  changed,  to  ".Vnnabella." 
Mr.  Kliot  has  supplied  informing  in- 
troductions,    full     directions     for  the 
scenic  production,  and  an  analysis  of 
each  character  in  the  plays.    He  has 
also  given  minute  stage  directions  in 
order  that  the  players  may  dilate  with 
the     proper    emotions.      Take  ^ 
tragrdv     for    example.     Her(j    is  Mr. 
Eliot's  description  of  Duke  Caraffa,  '  de- 
generate." the  husband  of  Bianca. 

•  He  i,s  about  30  years  old.  but  ler- 
riiJlv  wasted,  from  nad  tilood  inherited, 
and"  hir,  own  dissolute  youth.  He  is 
hvsterical  to  the  point  of  epilepsy,  and 
his  reasim  is  likely  at  any  moment  to 
give  place  to  passion  approaching 
mania.  W'hen  not  tense  with  excite- 
ment, he  is  so  feeble  that  lie  must 
lean  hcayily  on  his  aitendants.  His 
tve»  are  halt-closed  normally,  but  can 
(lash  lishtninss.  His  dress  should  be 
the  most  fiamboyant.  cye-alluring,  ol 
them  all:  but  when  he  enters  for  the 
l.-ist  scene  '.t  should  be  much  disordered 
and  bespatttered.  Perhaps  he  and  hts 
followers  in  this  entrance  should  wear 
black  half-mask.s  which  he  would  doff 
when  left  facing  Bi'anca."  Is  there  any 
warrant  in  the  play  itself  for  the  de- 
tails of  this  description?  And  see  what 
I  .Mr.  Eliot  has  to  say  about  Bianca,  "a 
■  simple  gentlewoman." 

i    "Not  frivolou.sly  but  with  tragic  miii.l 
1  resolved  to  -uirender  and  there  end  hrr 
'life,  she  comes  to  Fernando's  bed:  ami 
his  refusal  of  the  sacritice.  betray  al- 
though  it   does   h:.-,   sliallowneas,  onl- 
'  inci  eascs  her  desire.  .She  learns  to  kn.>^^ 
•  herself,  the  profoundly  T>as.'?ionate  ele- 
i^.ents  within  her,  and  in  this  full,  frank 
.-elf-conseinusness.    healthy,    nigli  ghi'V 
and  free  from  fear,  she  confronts  tb" 
poor  <  razcd  Duke  and  for  solf-realiz  i  • 
tion  dies."    Was  Ford  .awar«  that  b: 
was  thus  a  psychologist? 

i.ct  us  see  how  Mr.  Eliot  has  ampliD'  -i 
the  original  stage  directions.  "L*^ - 
f^acrifice"  wa-s  acted  at  the  Phoenix  m 
Drurv  I.ant  and  published  in  blS  aS"a 
trage'dv  received  generally  well.'  "The 
source  of  the  story  is  not  known.  It  has 
been  s.aid  that  the  passages  In  which  tiie 
Duke's  secretary  excites  his  m.asters 
X  one  can  jud.ge,  ^^^jiousv  were  suggested  by  "Othello 
In  his  conden.sation  Mr,  Eliot  joins  the 
first  scene  of  act  5  to  the  fourth  sc*ne 
of  act  ?.  making  one  scenc-a  bedcham- 
I  er  in  the  palace,  whereas  in  the  origi- 
nal the  latter  scene  is  in  Fernando  s 
bedroom,  the  former  in  the  bedcham- 
ber of  the  Duchess.  Wc  give  a  few 
directions  found  in  the  origmal  -  we 
fluole  from  the  Mermaid  edition-and  ni 
i\Ir.  Eliot's  version. 

'   FOBI1-  Enter  Bia.nca,  her  hair  loose,  in 
from  isn  an  l^'-*'''  ™<;Ser''";x:|-Hicr  night  iinantle.-  She  draws  a  cu^^^^ 
,nd   chorus  works:     a  ^^f.^^P^.  ..        ,and    Fernando    i.s    discovered    in  bed 
.ff-cio  one  might  say      ^^]^  «oe-  sleeping.    She  sets  down  the  candle  and 
'?|;:j:;|,^^;^!°:;:r°u'i^li"^aking>^^  bed.ide. 


"^r^  ^bS  was  :orgotte,i 
;        a-    >y  those  who  heard  it.  foi 


MARTINEZ  QUARTET 

GIVES  CONCERT 


Program  of  Wide  Range  Presented  in 
Jordan  Kail 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
and    British    Federation   the  Martinez 
quartet  gave  a  concert  last  ni^t  m 
Jordan    Hall.     Assisting   artists  ^'"e: 
Faith  CoUingboume,  violinist;  Eiizabetn  L 
iSiedoff.   pianist,   atid  Hubert  Holleck, 
flutist.    A  lengthy  program  "ieandered_ 
p^eisingly  from  "Rockm;      /e  Wm  , 
in  th»  "Ciolo  e  Mar"  ana  of    La  Orio 
conda'"    The  Martinez  quartet  is  not  , 
a  verv  experienced  one,  but  the  mem- 
.t,cr^  s^ang  effectively  both  as  an  ensem- J 

ble    and^in^^duals.   ^^;;J.^^,pi,^  the  1 : 
i-gham.    soprano,    was    perhaP  y 
Jmost  accompli.shed,   because  ^^J^a^  ^'^n' 
lacked  in  cxp^-r|encc^she  readily  madej 

"■p  in  a  v;^alth  of  enthusiasm  and  ap( 


7\t  an-i''Ti:non  of  Athens'  ^. 
■bat  Shakespeare  \Nhcn 

\,mvi=.cing    analysis    oi  a 
.  ,ul"-  tli"t  he  extols  liianca  s 
'that  she  "could   not  be 
feet."  Certain  modern  admiiers 


■t 


boatri- 
■nU 


woman 


lai'ntained  '  ELIOT:    A  candle  flickers,  off  right,] 
nearer  and  nearer.    Slowly  Bianca  en- 
ters  her  hair  loose,  clad  oniy  in  whitel 
nightgown  and  black  mantle.  She  steals 
to  the  bed  and  studies  Fernando,  shield- 
in'  his  face  from  the  candle-light, 
"Then  come  many  directions  not  m  the| 

rBLIO'T-  Bianca  is  speaking:  "To  wit- 
ne.ss  that  I  speak  in  truth,  look  "-b.erel 
(She  lavs  off  her  mantle).    Thus  singly  | 


of  For;!''; 


t  ••  Certain  modern  aamuc.»  (p-^p  ,ays  ort  nor  nma>.e,. 
■enius,   like  Swinburne  and  (gi-gsping  her  nightgown)  I  adventure, 


;  V;   geniuf.  — ,  ,„ 

'k  KUis,  have  not  been  ab  e  o 
Mr.  Ellis  sa.vs:  I 


,-i„vv.^_..  Mr.  Ellis  sa.vs:    '  -i |  Here  Mr.  EUot  possibly  had  in  mmd 

stomach  D-anca.         ^^^^^^  ^^j,^        ,  ^^^^  .  ,efe  s 

story  of  tn;.  „^  and   when  he.        ^  absence  of  attendan  s,  but 

with   his   friends  ^v.lc.         .  ^^^^^^  aP\^„  garment  in  which  --be  v.-a8 

"""Ta  .    deeper    than    his    own,  f         g^.^  ^r.  Eliot  supplies  her  with  a 


Hav--- 

tomach  Bianca 

when  he 
nature  a 
his  own 

,  shrinks  back  '-l;t^^ut'wf^  Ford's  ^  ^ 

,truetonatuve^and^^ro.ght_  ,   


has 
1  passion 


But    we  can 


Ford 
society 


preciation  of  what  she  san 


/ 


My  iieavy 
ihc  false, 


'it: 


,    Q,  1 

"Terakoya"  |      The  inc 

otherwise  'i  4  and  An 

..  i^..  •'  1  "is  not 
Tree."    b>  -,  !^_..  , 


Little.  Brown  &  Co.  hav.  published 
third  volum--of  "Little  Theatre 
Classics,"  plays  adapted  and  edited  by 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.  These  plays  are 
"Bushido,"  adapted  from 
or  "The  Village  School,' 
c^iUed  "Matsu.  the  Pine 
Takeda  Idzumo  tl746);  George  Peele  s 
Old  Wife's  Tale"  (written  about 
1535).  "r-^-icles  from  Shakespeare's 
plav  .published  in  IGOD:  and  "The 
Dudleys  of  Pavy,"  adapted  from  John 
Ford's  "Love's  Sacrifice"  (1633). 

"Bushido"    was  performed   in   M.  ^. 
Marcus's  version   by   the  Washington 
I  Square  Pl.iy.-s,  New  York,  in 


«;?^'smi^e  When  we  hear  these  lovers^ 

celebrated  as  piracies  ,  (.Qijapse 

-.s       Intentional  """^.''j'f.j 

Swinburne       was     , .^J^'^' !^"f '  ^t  lhat 
vehement  in  fl'^""""^'-;^^ eharg«  of 
,  shaU  not  he  ' '^^'^^^  "  ' '  avot  that 
'  puritan    prudery  ^  i^'l^-^J  ^  to  me 
r^t  fe  lu'ral  ^nd  genuine 
::::,::^:':Mheword.^tU  uU^rly  indecen, 

;  i,nseemly  and  ""fi'/iallv   fou  "h 
[conception   is   ^f^"  fne  sisht 

essentially  false,  anu 


The 
because 


!  i 


falsehood. 


O-  feeble  nose,  why  didst  thou  bre^k?  , 
Fistiana! 

0  '  me,  so  pale  and  Ump  and  weak. 

Fistiana, 

1  took  a- smile,  buf  could  not.  sp^. 
W^h  such  a  jaw.  and  lip.  and  cheek. 

Fistiana ; 

^Vhere  fist^  had  played  at  hide  and  seek, 
Fistiana. 
there  should  be  excerpts  from 
^  „  ►Joirle's  "The  Coming  Man"  in  resuec.  '.lie  P^ay  i.i.. 

wSueacfe  speaks  of  knock-out  blow^  1  •■The 
del  vered  with  the  left  hand  in  his  plea  ^A^V^atizatior:  ot  a  story  to 
for  \^nbidexterity.  m  — ernon  ,n  a  ph 


has  bten  ;t  formrd  since  then  in  se  - 
cml  ii-  I  Theatres.    It  is  a  tragic  epi- 
sSe  Showing  the  ancient  idea  of  bono, 
Imlnf  the  Japanese,  even  .among  Uk 
children,  and  to  wnat  ''•lyiSt  '  '^^^^ 
of  loj^lty  to  a  ruler  ^^i"   cam  th^m^ 
In  thi«  respecc  ^1^- .^^^J^^^^^  a 
told  by  Chilta- 
Monzaornon  in  a  play  nai;ra(ins 
the  Fqrty-Seven  Roi^.m. 


of  art  nothing  is  foul 

cesluous  indulgence  o 

"-•^.^  IZt  ZTto  W  -i-  onder  and 
regret.  I  hnd  ^^l^p^^^^^Z '^^l^^^^^or. 
venomous  l'^°b"ervo.s  of  'that 

of  morals,  wheta  ^^'^/T?^^^ fact, 
most  innocent  lady  "^fXitkeress,  and 
a  .ross  P-«:^^  :;i^::^hil.'  they 

only  cnhaniD  her 


maisu 


t  her  ridiculou 
'.mark  her  lnbricit% 
1  shame.'  "  ,  _  . 

I    Hazlitt  ^""f^^^'^.l, '^'^  John  Ford.  He 
write  con  amore  about  •1°'|  nc 
\  found  him  "hnical  ^"^^t^^with  diffi- 
,  admitted  of  ^"tn<^-  ""^ 

!  dence  from  ^'^'1'^^'^,''''^  in  mind. 

ntle  did   not   offend  him 


I  edy 

th 

praises 
the 
labi 


eould  not 


Surely 

for  he 


itle  did   ""t   oueu.  . 

^«  '""'J^l  "„  d  b  bl"al  monosyl- 
,,.rne  sfon,.,  oi^^^^  ^^.^  iragodv  ,n 


\fler  Fernando's  speech  to  her: 

^';:;r^';:;^ora:sr7Theykissdeiirous.y. 

""^tan^f  confronts  the  Duke:  _ 
THE  PFKE:  Prepare  to  die. 
^^nm     Bianca  (opens  her  bo.oom)  I  do. 

teur  by  t"^'^  '''^"''' ,„  "  mateur  .socielleSt 
great  '°Hon     The  introduo- 

■•Bushido."   one  ^roni     ^       ^^,;,vr  Col 
'  Tale."  as  produced  b>  Hi.>n 
l,;;ge  and  one  from  '•^^'"^'j^lJ^JJ.^ 
duced-  by  "the  smith  Colligr  Theatt 

Workshop.  

For  Pianists 

iFrom  the  Lomlon  TiniPf) 
The  elder  school  of  players  put  t 
Jsic  nrst  .-^"<l.tl->7f ';t-rTusicaH 

^;^:^a!;:ieri:ie:f  tlmp.  They  vah.<^a 
rtid  not  flout,  convention  I  e.,a  i^ 
c.ut  convention  "'"f-''^^^^^!'^,,'".  Jen 
ofTouar  s?n"t:rd^"f  eig 
Zl  ^o'when  they  ".l-xd  the  mode, 
rhfm;rey^coTl^^'ir4g-o-l}!.ra«a 


eUhcr  €lo   

•  '   I'    I'l'    ir.iU-^  any  rrnl  dlsllnc- 

tiiiiis  imtwi'on  onfi  lino  of  eounti-y  and 
anntliei-..    Thfy   do   not.   Beo   that  tho 
triviul  rn'ind  furnlsiiPN  -ill  thry  nofd  to 
lisk,  .ind  sr  wlicn  tho  lirophot  bids  thorn 
lo  do  some  yri'ut    tliiir;   ihry  .iro  iicl 
ronciy.     ...     It    follows   that  tuch 
pcoplp  vifvcr  KPt  tho  full  Hi/.e  of  thr  ninu 
on    whom,   by  their  playiriK,  thoy  ;iri^ 
writing  an  f.ssey.  Thoy  play  Chopin  for 
innny  j^.Tsons— hrransf  Ihey  havo  i-ead 
Ih'it  ho  had  »  foallicr  toufh  and  they 
Ihink  Ihry  hr»yf>,  becau/i6  he  is  full  ol' 
rliimixp*  and   (hoy  lovo  cllmaxen,  br- 
ransf  they  hiu-  ,t  special  thooiv  oi' 
iiibato  t|,  promiilsalo,  or  Just  because 
lo  procrrani  would  he  co.pplpto  without 
him.    Thoy  hnvo  not  divined,  music  lia.f 
liryrr  wMispcn.,1   in  their  mir.   thai  lui 
was  .-i  n'.",n  wlio  prodiirert  a  revolution 
(both  in  t!io  an  a.«  a  whole  and  In  (hcTr 
cppcl-il  sJopartmonI),  and  .said  notliins 
nhout  if. 


Elsa  Foerster 

ICisa  Foer.sier.  who.se  performance  of 
kida  at  the  Olobc  Theatre  won  the  warm 
pproyal  oT  criilcs  and  audiences,  ap- 
Pared  .tl  the  Metropoiitan  Opera  House 
ivhen  slie  wa.s  n  years  old.  taking  the 
hild's  pai  l  in  I  [>imi>prdinek's  "Koenifrs- 
Inder.'"  Her  fafher  was  then  a  nirmher 
r  the  orchesli-a.  Althoush  she  wa.s  at  the 
lIi  tropiilit'nnv,Oppra  llou.so  for  four  and  a 
lalf  seasons,  she  kept  thi.S'  fact  from  her 
cnoolmatcB.  In  New  York  and  in  Phila- 
ielphia  she  .sang-  the  off-secno  solo  In 
'L'.\niore  dei  Tro  He."  After  seriou.s 
tud.v,  .she  .ioined  a  year  and  a  half  aso 
he  l^leck  company,  and  has  sung-  the 
pera.s  of  the  repertoire:  Aida  one  night, 
larsuerilo  thq  next,  Nedda,  and  so  on. 
'oiiuK  and  ambitious,  interested  in  the 
uture  of  opera  in  this  eountrj',  Ml.s.s 
oerstpr  confidently  looks  forward  to 
he  time  when  she  will  asain  be  on  the 
letropolitan  Opera  House  stage,  but  not 
S  a  singer  of  cliild  parts?. 


In  the  Playhouse 

o  the  ICditor  of  The  Hev.ild  : 
The  allu.^lon  to  "The  Enchantress"  and 
our  reminiscences  of  tlx;  good  old  open- 
g  choruses  at  minstrel  shows  were  In- 
resting,  t  missed  only  "Hail  Smiling 
'orn!"  and  the  chorus  that  commenced 
The  Tiger  Crouched  in  the  Wood." 
Tiat.was  the  latter  from?  And  wasn't 
the  second  i>art  of  the  entertainment 
lat  was  called  "Olio"  while  the  opening 
as  called  "a'he  Fir.st  Part"? 
The  last  time  T  saw  Ward  and  Curran 
■The  Terrible  .Tudge."  Ward  was 
^ap  \Vard,"  not  "Pop"  Ward.  I  saw, 
le  Rlchinps  at  the  old  Selwyn's  Thea- 
e  with  the  Buckley  Minstrels  In  a  bur- 
sque  of  "La  .Sonnambula."  A  consid- 
ation  of  the  best  of  the  many  Song 
id  Dance  teams — from  them  came  sev- 
•al  of  our  comic  opera  comedians,  a.s 
-ancis  Wilson,  Golden,  Dixie,  Jinimlc 
iwers.  Oliarlie  Reed  (i:i  "Ruddigore") 
d  others — not  omitting  Harrigan  and 
art  in  the  "Little  PYauds"  would  be 
teresting.  There  never  has  been  any- 
ing  to  replace  the  good  old  .?ong  aiid 
ince.  But  the  more  recent  "Bunth 
d  Rudd"  In '  a  soft  shoe  dance  was 
nnier  than  even  the  old-timer.s. 
Lowell,  JAMBS  B.  RITSSELL. 

Wr.  Russell  refers  to  the  old  gle'e  "The 
ger  Couches"  (not  "crouched")  as  he 
.s  it)  "in  the  wood."  ft  is  to  be  found 
Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop's  opera,  "The 
miac.  or  The  Swiss  Banditti,"  which 
IS  produced  in  London  on  March  15, 
0.  The  words  are  by  S.  J.  Arnold, 
le  glee  is  for  .solo  alto,  tw^o  tenors  and 
bass.  The  solo  was  first  sung  by  an, 
o  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  J,  Smith, 
he  Maniac"  wa^  first  performed  by 
^  Drury  Lane  company  at  the  Lyceum, 
■  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  burned 
t^ie  ground  in  1899.  The  first  lines  of 
t  glee  are: 

The  tiger  couches  in  the  wood 

'\nd  w.-iits  to  shed  the  traveler's  blood, 

And  so  couch  we, 
Ir.  Russell  is  right  about  the  position 
the  "olio"  in  the  minstrel  show.  Who 
ginated  fhe  phrase,  "opening  load"? 

Bryant's    Minstrels    in    P'ourteenth  ■ 
■eet,  Xew  York,  in  the  late  sixties,  the 
stated  that  "the  felicity  will  eventu- 
at"— and  then  the  hour  was  named. 
Icy  on  days!— Ed. 


mill' 


miniscences  of  Tom  Thumb  in 
B  Forties  and  the  Fifties 

:  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
n  answer  lo  this  inquiry  a  dear  old 
y  of  Si'  wrote  the  other  day  to  the 
bser\'ant  Citizen"  that  she  saw  hini 
years  ago  with  Harnum's  Circus  then 
•forniinc  at  St.  I^iuis;  (hat  "Iw  was 


with 
hat 
look 


If!  I 

ressed  in  Gen.  TtTtnam    style,  with 
■f    3cked  hat  and  a  wliite  feather;  and 
e  talked  to  the  people  and  sang  several 
>ngs  in  a  pleasing  manner."''  Charles 
.  Stratton,  known  to  all  the  "crowned  ' 
eads"  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  thou- 
inds  of  ordinary  people  as  "Gen.  Tom 
humb,"  -was  born  in  1838  in  Bridge- 
rt.   Ct.,   long  afterwards   the  winter 
tome  of  the  Bamum  &  Bailey  sho\v,  and 
IP   residence  of   the   great  showman 
"oself.     So  when  this  old  lady  saw 
im  she  was  6  years  old  and  he  was 
promising  lad  of  7.    I  think  1  must 
ive  seen  him  first  In  1855  or  there- 
jouts.  when  he  wag  about  16  and  I 
as  7  or  8.    He  used  to  give  impersona- 
ons  of  "Napoleon  at  St.  Helena."  ' 
ilded  arms,    the  familiar  cocked 
id  a  stem,  not  to  say  truculent,  ,uo«. 
1  his  face:  "Ajax  Defying  the  Light- 
^^•■ing"   in  white  cashmere  tights  etc 
i>i«id  when  he  left  the  stage  to  "change" 
-mi  would  always  make  a  polite  bow  and 
^^-i"    '•  few  ni.-,. 


en(s."    Tfiere  wa:.  - 
slnB  I"  a  sguftttky  fal.-^  f     ,   MH    i  . 
of   which   was,   "1   kissed   t;RorBo  and 
Genrgo  kissed         as  we  went  bobbin' 
around," 

I  have  seen  hlin  many  times,  both  on 
the  stage  and  riding  about  in  hi.s  little 
conch,  with  his  coachman  on  the  box 
and  om^  or  two  footmen  behind.  This 
coachman  was  MuJ.  Niitt,  wlio  was  a 
client  of  mine  many  years  ago.  and  when 
he  c«mo  in  to  consult  me  he  always 
stood  up  so  that  his  head  came  Just 
above  Ihe  arm  of  my  chair.  Ho  was  a 
nice  litllc  chap,  thougli,  and  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  what  his  right.s  were. 
Sometimes  hc^  would  bring  his  wife  in 
with  hini-a  full-grown  line-looking 
woman,  as  I  renumber  her,  and  I  be- 
llijve  they  had  a  couple  of  children, 
perhaps  more.  I  was  (rolng  up  th« 
subway  steps  one  evening  at  Boylston 
street  and  1  saw'  ahead  of  me  a  small 
figure  climbing  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and 
when  I  ov<  riook  him  and  saw  who  it 
was  I  uaid:  "Well,  major,  how  are  you 
and  where  are  you  going  this  evcnin"',-?" 
"Oh,"  siild  he,  "this  is  lodge  night  and 
I  am  going  lo  my  lodge."  I  suppose 
this  gave  him  the  additional  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  smallest  "Free  and 
AccciUod  Mason"  in  the  »fate,  or  possi- 
bly tho  country, 

liowever,  my  object  in  writing  was  to 
■give  a  personal  recollection  of  the  gen- 
eral a.-,  a  i)rivale  citizen  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  interest.  When  I  was  a 
schooliboy,  which  was  quite  a  while  ago, 
and  (lie  old  Marlboro  Hotel  still  stood 
on  Washington  street,  the  firm  of  Fowle 
&  Co.,  known  to  most  Boston  people  of 
those  days  as  carpet  dealers,  occupied 
a  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
One  iummf  r  morning  I  earn*  down  from 
Hoxbury  iwhcre  I  was  Wbrn.  by  the 
way)  with  my  father,  who  took  me  with 
him  to  call  on  one  of  the  firm  who  was 
■111  intimate  friend  "f  his,  and  while 
I  hey  were  talking  In  the  show  room  on 
the  second  floor,  I  amused  myself  by 
looking  out  of  the  window,  when  sud-  , 
denly  I  heard  something  rattling  against 
the  window  panes,  as  if  a  handful  of' 
pebbles  or  shot  had  been  thrown  against 
them:  and.  looking  across  the  street,  I 
saw  just  above  tho  sill  of  an  open  win-; 
dow  of  the  hotel  a  farae,  round  head, 
which  I  at  once  recognized  as  that  of- 
the  general.  While  I  was  looking  at 
him  ho  raised  a  pea-shooter  to  his  lips, 
distended  his  cheeks,  and  a  shower  of 
peas  came  spattering  against  the  win- 
dow pane.  As  he  was  only  two  feet 
high,  according  to  the  encyclopedia,  ho 
must  have  been  standing  on  a  footstool, 
and  even  nt  that  he  could  not  look  down 
into  the  street,  where  some  of  the  peas, 
of  course,  fell  on  the  people  passing 
along  the  sidewalk,  who  were  unable  to 
tell  where  they  came  from,  as  his  head 
could  not  have  been  seen  from  the 
ground.  I  watched  him  for  some  time, 
and,  as  well  a.s  I  could  see  from  across 
the  street,  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
himself  very  much.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  room  with  him,  but  whether  it 
was  the  great  P.  T.  himself,  or  only  an 
attendant,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

■So  I  think  I  ha^  e  answered  the  query, 
"Has  anybody  seen  Tom  Thumb?"  (not 
Kelley),  as  few,  if  any,  persons  can  do. 
There*  are  doubtless  hundreds,  or  thou- 
sands, of  old  people  who  have  seen  him 
cn,  the  stage  or  in  public  prior  to  1883;  j 
v.'hen  he  died,  but  I  saw  the  great  little  ' 
man  takin.g  his  diversion  at  a  moment  1 
of  relaxation  from  his  professional  la- 
bors, and  that,  I  believe,  is  more  than 
many  can  say.  unless,  perhaps,  those 
who  were  his  usual  associates  in  private 
life.  L.  G.  FARMER. 

■Boston. 

Gen.  Tom  T'numb  was  introduced  to 
the  public  at  Barnum's  Museum,  New 
V'ork,  in  December.  1842,  It  Is  saW  that 
Bamum  found  him  in  Bridgeport,  Ct,,  at 
the  age  of  5,  and  advertised  him  as  be- 
ing 11  years  old;  thit  Kamum  secured 
him  for  four  -n'eeks  at  a  salary  of  $3  and 
board  for  liimself  and  his  mother;  that 
at  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  salary  was 
raised  to  $7.— Ed. 


Martial  Teneo  Discourses  About 
the  Theatre  in  Paris 

M.    Martial   Teneo  i.s   contributing  to! 
■ilie  London  Daily  Telegraph  interesting 
articleii   about    new   and   old  plays  at 
Parisian  theatres. 

Speaking  of  the  revival  of  "Arlano 
and  Barbe-Bleu"  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  his  letter  of  iTay  Vl,  ho  says  that  tho 
managers  gave  out  that  they  yielded  to 

lihe  unaliimous  desire  of  the  "true"  mu- 
!sicians.  "Who  are  the  'true'  musicians? 
Without  any  doubt  they  are  the  dis- 
ciples and  passionate  admirers  of  com- 
posers of  high,  exceptional  merit  from 
the  symphonic  point  of  view,  but  devoid 
of  the  theatrical  gift,  without  which, 
though  one  had  the  genius  of  a  Beet- 
hoven, one  would  me  unable  to  conquer 
the  great  public.  It  is  ceri;ain  that  the 
managers  of  our  second  lyrical  theatre 
have  no  illusions  in  that  respect.  No 
more  today  than  yesterday  is  the  work 
of  MM.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Paul 
Du4<as  destined  to  become  popular.  Ad- 
mirable music,  no  doubt,  it  is,  but  the 
art  is  sealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  crowd, 
and  therefore  above  and  beyond  their 
taste  a'r.d  understanding."  M.  Teneo 
praises  waxmly,  as  singer  and  actress. 
Mile.  Balguerie.  who  took  the  part  of 
Ariane.  "She  displayed  a  most  lively 
intelligence  in  avoiding  all  the  theatri- 
cal conventions.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  simple  and  noble  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  That  is  only  the  achieve- 
ment of  instinct."   


■  i  experlcncs  an  Inrtlnctivc  horror  for 
everything  that  Is  not  Ihe  fruit  of  a 
fcincere  temperament.  I  may  .add — Is  It 
an  effect  of  tho  war'.' — that  I  love  life — 
the  life  that  in  ardent  and  truly  human. 
But  M.  Paul  (Maudel,  a  mighty  traveler 
before  the  lyord,  and.  In  addition,  a  oon- 
Hul.  th.it  Is  lo  iia.v,  a  representative 
functionary,  dooi  not  lovo  life.  His  mys- 
tery. 'I/Annonce  falte  a  Marie.'  produced 
at  the  (,'omodie-Montalsne.  on  his 
own  confi^flslon,  a  play  'steeped  in  litur- 
gy and  mediaeval  faith.'  That  resem- 
liles  the  confiivsed  light  which  would  be 
Blralned  lhrou2;)i  Gothic  windows.  It  Is 
the  work  of  a  romantic  mystic  which 
has  nothing  at  all  of  Christian  human- 
ity ;  it  cries  aloud  of  priile  and  tho  love 
of  the  ab.<?truse,  and  makes  no  avowal 
of  unstudied  loyalty.  It  has  been  called 
1  maijterplece.  That  is  possible.  Rut 
then  it  I.s  .a  masterpiece  In  which  the 
search  for  singularity  is  added  to  con- 
tempt f.ir  our  human  tendernesses.  Final- 
ly, to  riring  everything  back  to  the  ques^ 
tion  whicli  concerns  me.  does  it  helom: 
to  the  theatre?  No,  a  thousand  times, 
no!  Not  all  the  magic  of  that  admir- 
able creator,  M.  Gcmier,  can  make  our 
souls  in  th'^se  days  after  carnage  place 
tlie  idea  of  passive  charity  above  the 
idea  of  Justice,  or  cau.se  them  to  agree 
that  obscurity  proves  depth  of  thought, 
that  mannerism  i.s  superior  to  clearness 
In  words,  and  that  the  want  of  action 
Is  preferable  to  the  movements  aroused 
by  human,  tliat  i.s  to  say,  combative, 
feelings.  JI.  Claudel  may  entrench  him- 
selg  behind  'la  verite  catholique.'  but  I 
Bhall  not  go  to  seek  him  in  order  to  di:-- 
cuss  the  theatre  with  him.  I  would 
rather  read  St.  Augustine  when  t  want 
to  keep  in  contact  with  the  interior 
4rama.'?  of  our  humanity." 

Mr.  Teneo.  when  he  s«w  the  first  per- 
formance of  "L' Assommoir"— it  -was  in 
■1S79— was  a  youn^;  man.  He  then  ad- 
mired the  drama  as  a  piece  of  revolu- 
tionary daring:  "greatly  to  the  scandal 
cf  the  circle  of  silly  parvenus  in  which 
r  was  compelled  to  live  in  those  days. 
It?  realism  seemed  to  me  horrible,  hut 
it  was,  tlieretore,  moral  according  to 
tho  theory  of  the  master  of  Meilan. 
N"ow  that  which  appeared  to  be  daring 
Ktrikes  me  as  dull;  the  pleasantries  of 
M"F>Bottes  have  asstimed  the  lament- 
.ible  tone  of  the  wit  of  the  cafe-concert; 
r  smile  at  the  tirades  of  honest  Goujet, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  8ervai.se  permit 
my  pity  to  sleep  In  peace.  That  is  due 
i-hiefly  to  the  decrepitude  of  the  mlse- 
en-scene.  The  'assommoir'  of  Pere  Co- 
jcn'bo  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the 
•'".mpire  and  no  longer  exists.  It  lias' 
been  replaced  by  the  glittering,  attrac- 
tive bar,  filled  witfv  the  noise  of  a 
gramophone  or  an  orchestrion.  Why 
not  ha.ve  rejuvenated  the  external  side 
-)f  the  drama,  -so  that  the  drama  itself 
should  still  have  an  application?  That 
Is  all  the  more  desirable  because,  by  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  reality,  after 
having  seen  so  much  'verisme'  succeed 
to  the  'naturalisme'  which  claimed  to 
cure  vice  by  the  horror  of  its  calculated 
effects,  we  are  no  loni-^er  interested  in 
(he  sophisticated  truth.  .  .  .  The 
les.son  to  be  drawn  from  this  somewhat 
untlriiely  revival  is  that  the  theatre.  If 
it  is  to  retain  its  capacity  for  living,, 
must  not  depend  upon  passing  excep- 
tions but  upon  the  eternal  verities." 


A  play  by  the  Norwegian  Wiers-Jens- 
Ben  may  be  reduced  to  this:  "A  young 
woman  of  good  family,  cajoled  by  a  ser- 
vant, has  yielded  to  a  boor,  who  makes 
her  a  mother.  She  dies  of  moral 
anguish  and  shame  In  giving  birth  to 
a  child,  which  is  destined  to  follow  her 
very  shortly  to  the  grave.  Then  the 
father,  since  he  is  authorized  thereto 
by  the  Norwegia.n  law,  demands  his 
rights  and  becomes  proprietor  of  a 
rtnc  chateau  and  master  of  an  appreci- 
able fortune.  The  company  of  that  ex- 
cellent manager.  M.  Darzens,  did  Its 
best  in  attempting  to  arottse  our  in- 
terest in  this  "fait-divers"  diluted  Into 
three  acts.  Strindbergs  'Madameoi- 
seli©  Julie'  dates  from  a  time  when  wc 
were  being  jjoisoned  by  a  highly  sea- 
soned literature,  both  bookish  and  thea- 
trical. The  heroine,  daughter  of  a  noble 
race,  bfought  up  to  despise  men,  falls 
In  love  one  day  with  her  father'B  valet. 
1  She  is  not  seduced;  she  deliberately 
1  Imposes  herself  on  the  servant.  Then, 
i  confronted  by  the  enormity  of  her  sin 
and  the  possible  consequences,  after 
long  internal  battles,  which  I  freel.v 
admit  arc  not  without  beauty,  she  com- 
mits suicide. 

M.  Pltoeff,  whose  summary,  curtailed 
talent,  all  in  impotent  spasms,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand — I  beg  the  par- 
don of  those  who,  out  of  snobbery, 
find  it  admirable — makes  a  singularly 
equivocal  and  droll  character  out  of 
the  valet.  As  for  Mme.  Pitoeff,  gener- 
ally so  delightful,  in  attempting  a  role 
which  is  not  In  her  line,  she  presented 
us  with  an  Ingenuous  and  timid  Madem- 
oiselle Julie,  Instead  of  a  fantastic, 
headstrong  bting  who  acts  only  by  im- 
pulse. A  great  mistake!  Who  was  It 
that  said,  "Light  comes  to  us  from 
the  north?" 


■mu 


Paul  Claudel's  Symbolism 

M.  Teneo's  opinion  of  Paul  Claudel's 
"L'Annonce  faite  a  Marie"  is  quoted 
above.  As  the  play  is  unusual,  the  fol- 
lowing review  (dated  May  6)  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  Is  interesting: 

"M.  Paul  Claudel  is  an  author  whom 
r>ne  either  passionately  admires  or  vio- 
lently disliltes,  and  the  revival  of  his 
mystery  play,  *t.'Annonce  falte  a 
Marie'— M.  Gemie  •  has  Just  put   It  on 


again    at    the   comeOic-MontalBne  ■ 
therefore  awaited   with  curiosity  iv, 
good   many  people.    In   1912.  when 
Lugne-Poe  produced  It  at  the  Malion  de 
rOeuvri,  tho  hostile  voices  wore  almost' 
df'Hvned  In  the  chorus  that  acclaimed  a 
new    'masterpk  ce.'     Now,    after  nine 
years,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
many  whose  enthusiasm  goes  as  far  a» 
that,  and  those  who  find  beauty  In  M. 
t^lftudcl's  work,  even  though  they  are 
not   devotees   like    the   true  disciples, 
.leein  to  be  more  courageous  in  their 
crltiolsm.   Now  even  the  most  timid  and  . 
artlNtlcally  snobbish  person  can  safely 
complain  of  the  obscurity  and  the  'lon- 
seurs'  of  M.  Claudel  without  fear  of  os- 
tracizing tumaelf. 

"The  true  believer  savors  the  work  of 
M,  Claudel  like  a  perfume,  and  says, 
quite  reasonably,  that  he  cannot  ex- 
plain his  enthusiasm.  Either  you  are 
moved  by  Claude!  or  you  are  npt,  Tho 
sonsation  cannot  be  Lommunicated  to 
another.  Tho  frank  unbeliever,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  is  exasperated  lo  a  fury  of 
impatience  and  then  relapses  into  help- 
loss  boredom.  For  iho-vc  two  .M.  Claudel 
presentH  no  difficulties,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  he  is  a  very  'difficult' 
writer.  To  see  'L'Annonce  faite  a  Marie' 
means  a  curious  evening  of  exaltation 
bewilderment   and   boredom— and  the) 

again  exaltation,  bewilderment  and 
boredom. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  story  of  * 
young  girl,  the  douce  Violaine,  who 
chastely  kisses  her  young  man  be- 
cause he  is  sad,  and  by  her  kiss  cures 
him  of  leprosy  but  becomes  herself 
stricken  with  the  disease,  so  that  sha 
has  silently  to  leave  her  real  lover  and 
let  him  think  she  has  been  unfaithful 
rather  than  that  she  is  doomed  to  diet ! 
When  he  marries  her  wicked  sister 
and  they  have  a  child  that  dies,  th« 
wife  takes  the  dead  infant  to  the  refuge  ' 
in  the  forest  where  the  leper  girl  lives 
as  a  saint,  and  the  saint  restores  th* 
child  to  life — but  with  blue  eyes  lik« 
her  own  instead  of  brown  eyes  like  th« 
mother's.  What  meaning  has  this? 
In  the  original  version  of  the  play, 
written  many  years  ago,  Violaine  was 
struck  not  leprous  but  blind,  and  it  wa« 
not  life  but  only  sight  that  she  gave 
back  to  the  child.  Now  there  is  the 
resurrection  instead  of  healing.  What 
symbol  is  hero?  And  when  Violaine 
dies,  killed  by  her  ungrateful  sister, 
who  thinks  that  the  husband  still  lovea 
the  stricken  woman,  the  young  man  -who 
ha,d  been  cured  of  leprosy  appears  again 
and  he  has  become  a  builder  of  cathe- 
drals. 

"One  feels  M.  Claudel's  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  what  means  this 
builder  of  churches  who  -was  a  leper  and 
is  cured?  And  why  do  trumpets  occa- 
sionally blare  outside  while  the  charac- 
ters talk  obscurely  of  the  King  of 
Frajice?  M.  Claudel  believes  in  King 
and  Church,  but  in  the  play  what  does 
be  mean?  Part  of  one's  mind  is  aJ^ways 
wandering  from  the  action  of  the  play 
to  wonder,  and  yet  that  wonder  is  con- 
tinually swept  away  by  some  music  in 
the  words  or  some  profound  htiman 
feeling  in  the  characters.  The  acting 
is  admirable,  particularly  the  douce, 
douce  Violaine  of  Mile.  Eve  Francis. 
The  chants  to  the  music  written  by  the 
Abbe  Brun  are  very  beautiful,  and, 
though  its  simplicity  is  somewhat  pre- 
tentious, the  scenery  is  good.  It  ira«  an 
anti-Claudelian  who  dismissed  It  Con- 
temptuously as  'Reinhardt  and  Vichy.'  " 


THE  POPS 


making  his  programs.  One  of  thi 
most  popular  of  the  season  will  be  thI 
operatic  program,  which  occurs  next 
Tuesdaj-,  June  7.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Bo-ston  University  have  taken  next 
Monday  and  next  Friday  nights  reapec- 
tively  for  their  own  celebrations.  All 
other  nights  of  the  week,  however,  are 
open  to  the  public,  including  Business 
Women's  Club  Night  on  Tuesday,  Tech- 
nology Night  next  W^ednesday,  -with  a 
particularly  lively  program,  and  Euclid 
Lodge  night  next  Thursday.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  week  follow: 
Tuesrjay 

OPERATIC  PRO<T-RAM 

CorteBe  from  "The  Queea  of  Sheba"  Gounvl 

Overture  to    The  Sicilian  Vespers"   .vJrrtJ 

«iilt/.  fron.     Kugen  One.Kin"  Tschtikowsky 

^'aflame  Biitterti.T"   Pucoini 

I  relurlu  to  (he  "Mastersingers  of  Nnremberg" 

°?>°'Jm  "J-       Pr'«t"5es  from  •'5timeo7\^''' 

Bnllpt  .Muglc  from  "La  Gioeonda"'.'.'.'.  .Ponchielli 
Infermejzo  from   "Cleopatra's  Nlgbt".  .Hadler 

Selection.  "Carmen"   Blj'i.'i- 

Internie^zo,  "Cavalleria  R'i»tioan«"..V.MaKagni 
Coronation  March  from  "The  Prophet," 

.  .Meyerbeer 
Wednesday 

TECHNOLOGY  XIGHT 

Frenrh  Military  March  Saldf-Saens 

nvcrtiirc  to     Rienzi    Wagner 

iV'll'l'  "^"^"""f"   Waldteufel 

Sl>etch,   "Happines.s  Blues'""   Gage  ">'> 

^v.^!',^?^^-    ■■1=«P=°''"  Chabrie; 

Minuet    tj/»t-»rtr,i 

ranta.<;ia.   "II  Trovatore"  Ve?d 

"Tech"  songs  (with  organ) 

Splpction     "Oavalleria   Ru.stlcana"...  .MascagDl 

Love  s  Drenm  After  fhe  Ball"  Oihnlk« 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever''  Sous! 

Thursdav 

Military    Polonaise  Chopis-Glar.ounon'  . 

Waltzes  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier".R.  Strauss  ' 
Song  (selecteil)  j 
Fantnsj.i.   •■S.imson  and  Delilali".  .SainT-Saeiw 

I'lnlaniiia    Sibellua 

Solo  for  Org.an  with  Orchestra.         '  '  I 

Fantaisic    Dialoguee  Boellmaea  / 

Homer  Huniphre.y-  ' 


Elli,  Eili, 

(Arrnngetl  for  or<'h«!tra  by  Jacchiat 

OTf^rtnrp  to  "Tannhae"is*»r"  WaRHer 

Solectlon    from    tbe    I'ilene    i*how  •"Ilnrae 

Brew"  R.  L.  Horlow 

Waltr.,    •'Jollv    Fallows"  VoUs-tpdt 

I'loalc  from  the  Fourth  Symphony.Tschalkowsky 
Saturday 

CharRp  of  th**  Hussars  Spindler 

Overture  to  "Mipuou"  Thomas 

Waltz.    'Tbo    Kiss"  Arditl 

I'nntaxia,  "Thp  Tnlos  of  Hoffmann"'  Offenbarh 
Kinalc  "f  "Scbeherazatlc"...  .HImsky-K'»rsakoff 

Valw    Tristp  Rihellua 

(iprman  Daui-e.  "The  Slelgb  Ride"  M07:art 

KIdo  iif  llie  Valkyri-s  Wacuer 

Spl<?ctlon.   "Tlif  KorlMMc  Ti-Uer".  .  ;  FTerbert 

W;ilir,    "Wino.  Woiniui  anil  Sonfr"  Straiiaa 

March,    "Semper  l-'iilclis"  Sousa 


r 


1 


I    tho    nineties. '. 
J  ,  ,  aering  of  them, 

aoiiiu  evtii  maUe  tliis  port.     Alongr  in 
'96  or  '97  I  rcmemtier  one  moonlight 
night  seeing  a  full  riggedr  ship  under 
a  mountain  of  canvas,  a.  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  coast  stepping  along 
towards  Boston.    She  looked  as  big  as  i 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  if  she  hadj 
fewer     than         men    she   was   short  j 
handed.    I  forget  her  name,  but  heard  i 
afti-rwards  that  she  was  from  the  East.' 
I  dare  say  some  of  the  waterfront  re- 
gortera  of  the  time  would  remember. 

IIALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Boston. 


There  was  talk  at  the  Porphyry  about 
uoek-end  visits,  dinner  parties,  what  is; 

ne%4r  ^ve  a  dinner  and  Mrs.  Ferguson 
ne\er  b>>«  ,         friends  at 

ru^l^eon'  Fe^sus'on  once  said  to  me:  . 
•You  know  we  have  only  one  serv-ant: 

■£S^="thi^rr^.f^^^ 

inin"*Herkimer  Johnson  while  old  Au-| 

Uer  was  prating,  showed  signs  o£  mi- 

Tatien^.  At  last  he  broke  0^^:'  Auger  ! 

•here   are   some   hosts  and  hostesses.^ 

Ctrl^ge  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  doi 

ift  pn  a  set  of  books.    They  don  t 

out  dowS-  -Ja^  6  dinner  at  Golightly's: 

?e^uroed  May  16.  Feb.  18.  the  Fergusons] 

Tllned  with  us.    June  1,  the  Fergusons, 

S  not'  returned  our  dinner.  Mem^l 

v/^^  tn  ask  them  again.     Uia  ic  ever 

^cur  to  you  that  Harold  Ferguson  .s^ 

S  uncomJnonly  entertaining  intell.-l 

^ent  man  ;  that  any  gviesl  would  be  happy 

l\t\c^t  to  Mrs.  Ferguson?    I  nave 
to  sit  next  to  -mi  ^^^^  ^ 

^--"--- 
than  .o«^.'"^-^^^^'"  ny  ^■if<=  "^^X*^ 
^'"V^  =f  sacce  "s  '  A  prominent  Boston- 
P^'^  ^.  man  of  international  reputationi 
writtr  on  economical  and  political 
fub^^t^hrdied  some  -o-wa.1 

fe^'-^^i^u^  r^w^^r  in: 

i^^r?irtCVe.;""on'^.  wouM  probably 
vitcd  to  t^'^^f  'ff  Unless,  like  Uie  man 
"n  ^'hicke  ay-s  sto^^^  he  could  ox,ntent 
h.nieK  w'th  chops,  potatoes  and  ale. 
himseli  .      Q  ale.    I  was  read 

""r'-Tho^as  walkers  'The  Original^ 
1  veste?day  and  made  notes  for  my  socion 
'  Laical  vol'-ime^I  may  have  ment.one^ 
mv  magnum  opus  to  you.  Here  is  on^ 
TLppen  to  have  witlx  me.  Let  me  read 


FITTING  BUT  LIMITED  INCOME  | 

As  The  World  Wags:  ! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir.  Herkimerj 
Johnson,  eminent  no  less  f.ma  econo-j 

mist  thaii  aa  a  sociologist,  is.  like  my- 
self,  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  In- 
cornea.    My  own  has  been  limited  for  i 
a  long  time.    1  should  be  very  glad  to  ; 
supply  a  differenUal  equation  for  a  grad- 
uated  income  tax.   which   was  really 
graduated.  (Not  at  this  moment,  since 
I  am  en  route  for  the  other  side  of  the 
pond,  but  I  shall  be  back  direcOy  1 
have   sold   my    dog.    a.<?    the  English 
dramatist  makes  Lincoln  say).  Well, 
I  see  that  in  Florida  a  law  is  to  be 
!  passed  limiting  the  income  of  lawyers 
to  »3000  per  annum.    I  cordially  agree 
I  with    this  principle,   but  it   should   be  i 
can  led  farther,  as  is  doubtless  intend-  \ 
ed  in  the  sunny  South,  in  that  state  i 
whose  capit%l  Mr.  Edison  tells  us  is  Tal- 
lahassee.  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  the 
following  tablo  of  Incomes  to  be  "not 

:::::::=:::::::=::.  K 

Minister,  ordinary  (they  are  used 

to  it)   

Minister,  good    Zi, 

Washerwoman,   plain  o"" 

Washerwoman   (can  wash  shirts 

-witho'ut  dissolving  them)   

Stenographer,  ordinary.  

Stenographer  (can  spell).... 
Stenographers     (can  spell 

listen)   

Plumber,  ordinary  

•plumber  (can  plumb  without  string 

and  putty)   •••••  

Mathematical  physicist   50,000 

Engineer,   ordinary   A«W 

Bond  salesman   i"" 

Engineer,  real  •••  •  W-^O 

Engineer  (flrat-class.  Hoover)  200.000 

Questionairist    - 

This  is  merely  a  sample,  but  will  do 
to  start  conversation. 

ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 
1  Montreal. 
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800 
2.500 

6,000 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

PARK  sluARF  THEATRF--F.rst 
S;fra^nu\i:;^"cordy1n  th^ee  a<^^ 
'^ll^y'^eS^-ore^^-t^d 
by  '^tSir  Lange).  J.  Albert  Browne 
must^al  conductor.  Produced  by  Vlr 
gil  Randolph. 

.  _  Charles  Purcell 

.^nthony  Stanton  Bobert  Woolsey 

Henry  Watkins  Frank  Munnell 


1  it  to  you:    -Poor  men  of  good  birth  are, 
tin  excluded  from  mLxed  society  by; 
often  other  causes; 

their  own  foils,  ana  oy  wnrld 

I  SvL'^ fa  ctop  at'  the 
tnne.  A"«^-  ^'1.    than    a  pompous. 
'^"'f^ln°  feast  af  the  house  of  John  D. 
pollen  .fe^^^'  '       puffed  and  snort- 

stock  market  . 

we  were  l*'*^'"''  \  ,  jj^.  Croesus  next 
Uo  diije  '''t^/jjked  us  whether  in  June 
?dlnner  cott  '^uld  be  In  good  form. 

would  he  be  Obliged  to  don  a  claw- 
hammer,   .^s  if  we_kn6w! 
MR    WITHERSPOON'S  REJOINDER 


Menry    w  FranK   

Jahn  Freeman   '■^om  Lewis 

Barry   Darcy  Ruth  Rollini 

Dera   Darcy  '  Dolly  Connolly 

Molly  Darcy  Harry  Redding 

Arthur  Cadman  -FYancesca  RotoU 

Valera  Valador  •! F.  Spauldlng 

Sne^r Kn^-V  fH.n<l».  .  -^r^^Xt^^ 
large  audience  laughs  ^iproar^ 
I  Z^xy  at  every  -ord  and 
hard-working   comedian     ^"^^^   "  ig 
every  song  Is  applauded  so  tha^  it 

1  repeated  over  and  oye;,^^^'"^,^  ^  be  a 
,  comedy  may  be  truthfully  s^aid  t^ 

Icernrd'    It  Is' hardly  nec'essary.  there^ 
'  ?:^e,^to  maulre  into  ^^^^^X^'^X 
tn^or  ntvef  r  nauire  t^^^^  It  -U 
perplex  or  startle  ^I'toid  that 

again  the  young  "l^„,''^°ff,t  he  P°«- 
he  is  Pe""'lf  .r^^' f  field  in  Mexico, 
sesses  a  valuable  oil  ^  who 

Again  ?,:Tgnora"^  POor 

l^,^^i/^::t^  --"Cy 
ally  suggests   an   attractue  a 

There  la  a  comic  ex-Justice  iro 
Jersey.     There  a'e  niany  Jests 

Bolshevlki.     For    tms  j      ^  on 

^rp\rrof^hfiruisr;Vwere  deeply 

^^T^rcostum^  are  Pretty;^the  Pl-e  Is 
^ell   mounted:   there   is   the  ^^^^^.^^^^  , 
""iTcho^s-"  there^  is  sentimental  and 
^vV  mSfc.^  MISS  Connolly  h^.  much 

'     ^h'%:nvert°^f  '-^-^1  «erNothlng 
ZtL  Me'--         f  feature  Of  the  evenmg. 

^^tl^t^c^^^  -ve 


rllstii.  :;lon    ii»iimi  >  \ 

another  would  have  seemed  of  liltle 
Importance.  Miss  Rollins  has  the  voice 
traditionally  assigned  by  moralists  to 
conscience. 

Mr.  Purcell  sang  and  acted  in  manly 
fashion.  Mr.  Lewis  was  amusing  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  manner,  not  relying 
on  an  eccentric  delivery  or  mugging,  or 
foolish  lines;  a  man  of  genuine  humor, 
whose  thirst  was  contagious.  As  we 
have  hinted,  Mr.  Woolsey  was  Inde- 
fatigable, always  the  Johnny-on-the- 
spot,  funny  at  times;  at  times  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  some  on  account  of  his 
long  sentence  to  hard  labor. 

Two  of  the  minor  characters— they 
were  only  on  the  stage  iov  a  few  minutes 
—Mr.  Spaulding,  the  bootlegger,  and  Mr. 
Da-vidson,  the  messenger  boy,  were 
genuinely  funny.  The  young  women  of 
the  chorus  were  more  conspicuous  vocal- 
ly than  as  dancers.  The  dancing  was. 
for  tlw  most  part,  perfunctory,  if  not 
amateurish. 

F.  C.  F.  has  favored  The  Herald  ■with; 
this  letter:  \ 
•■I  went  into  a  restaurant  on  Boyl- 
ston  street  for  my  luncheon.    I  asked  | 
the  waitress  if  there  was  a  place  where  ! 
I  could  wash  my  hands.    'No.'  she  an-  ' 
swered.  'all  we  have  here  Is  a  lava-  I 
tory.' "  I 
The  ans'vi-er  of  the  waitress  is  pecu-  I 
llarly    Interesting,    for    it    shows   the  j 
changes  in  the  history  of  a  word. 

"Lavatory"  first  meant  a  vessel  for  | 
washing,  a  laver.  a  bath.    In  Thomas 
Blount's  "Glossographia;  or  a  Diction-  j 
arv   Interpreting  the  Hard  Words   of  j 
A^Tiatsoever  Language  Now  Used  in  Our 
refined    English     Tongue"-a  curious 
book,    erroneously   described  by   a.u- i 
bone  as  "a  dictionary  of  obscure  lega 
terms"— we   tind    "Lavatorj'.    a   vessel  1 
or  place  to  wash  in,  .such  is  that  at  the 
Buttery  door  of  the  Inner  Temple  whore  , 
the  Gentlemen  wash  their  hands;  also: 
a  Laundry."     (We  quote  from  the  5th 
edition,   1681).     The  word  also  nieant 
a  lotion,  a  wash.    It  still  means  today 
the  ritual  washing  of  the  celebrants 
hands,    at   the   offertory   or  after  the 
cleansing  o£  the  vessels  f^llf'""^ . '^^^ 
communion.     Stevenson  jn  his  Inland 
Voyage"  uses  "a  floating  lavatory  for 
"a  floating  laundn'." 

HOW  WORDS  CHANGE 
We  have  been  asked  the  derivation 
of  the  word  "toilet."    How  this  word 
has  changed  in  meaning  through  the 
centuries!    It  comes  from  the  French, 
"toilette."    a    diminutive    of  "toile," 
meaning    cloth.     In    English    it  fi.rst 
meant  a  piece  of  stuff  used  as  a  wrap- 
per for  clothes,  especially  night-clothes, 
and  Peter  Lund  Simmonds  rn  h>s  Dlc- 
tionarv  of  Trade-Products,  etc.,  (1858), 
so  dehncd  it.    in  the  17th  cenbary  a 
toilet  was  a  towel  or  cloth  to  be  put 
over  tho  shoulders  during  the  dressing 
of  the  hair;  a  shawl;  also  a  cloth  cover 
for  a  dressing  table— "toilet  cover  is 
still  in  use.    The  word  came  to  mean 
the  articles  required  >'>   d^ef  mg.  the 
furniture  of  the  toilet-table  (Chambers 
Cvclopaedin.   1727-1741).     "The  dresstag 
box  wherein  are  kept  the  paints  pom- 
atum.s.  essences,  patches,  etc.,  the  pin- 
cushion, powder  box.  brushes,  etc.,  are 
esteemed  parts  of  the  equipage  of  a 
lady's  toilet."    At  the  end  of  Oie  17th 
century   toilet  was  also   the  table  on 
which  the  articles  were  placed. 

Not  till  lato  in  the  17th  century  did 
toilet  come  to  mean,  the  process  of 
dressing,  probably  from  the  phrase  at 
her  toilet"  (or  toilet  table). 

A  singular  use  of  the  word  came  Into 
fashion  early  in  the  18th  century:  the 
reception  of  visitors  by  a  lady  during 
the  concluding  stages  of  her  toilet. 
Lord' Chesterfield  -nTote:  "I  carried  him 
a  little  time  ago  to  a  lady's  toilette, 
who  was  delighted  with  him.' 

m  the  19th  century   "toilet     •n-as  a 
manner   or   style   of   dressing,    a  so  a 
Costume,  a  go,^'n.    Truth.  1883:  "Lady 
{Dudley's  black  toilette  was  much  ad- 

i  "  wifon  Byron  portrayed  Donna  Julia 
indignant  with  her  husband: 
j  "There  Is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet, 
there  ,  , 

The  antechamber— search  them  under, 

There^'^s'  the   sofa,   there   the  great 
arm  chair. 
The  chimney— which    would  really 

hold  a  lover." 
The  v,-ord  "toilet"  stood  for  'dressing 

^Late  in  the  19th  century  the  cleana- 
ing  of  a  part  after  a  surgical  operation 
became  known  as  the  toilet.  The  Dailj^ 
Telegraph  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
flushing  tlie  streets  vrtth  -water  for  the 
"toilet  of  London." 
I)  Then  there  is  a  curious  use  of  the 
L  word  now  common  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  vile  verb  "to  toilet'  mean- 
'  ing  to  wash  and  attire  oneself.  We 
find  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  in  his  ego- 
•  ti^tical  but  amusing  memoirs  writing 
l'"As  soon  as  I  had  tolletted  and  gone 
below." 

SIZED-UP 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 

I  I  have  been  variou»!y  appraised  at 
I  from  much  to  little,  indeed,  very  Uttle. 


and  up  we 
BEN  DIX. 


rainy  t 
le  storii 
iriras  [« 
It 


made  me  feel  ^°mewhat  like  an  L  wou.d 
have  rendered  in  precipitate.  l>^t  the 
proverbial  30  pieces  of  copper  But  for 
a  v.aluation  approximating  the  negli- 
.-ible  permit  me  to  commend  to  you, 
Lid  who  shall  say  he  does  not  qualify 
as  an  expert,  our  new  and  verdant  ele- 
vator boy.  . 

Excepting    him,    rattling    the  door 
(I  believe  this  is  Elevatorese  for  Get 
a  move  on"),  the  cage  had  Init  one  other 
occupant  as  I  entered  it. 
The  Boy— "Floor  please?' 
Other  Occupant— "Five." 
Me — "Five." 

The  Boj — "Two  for  five, 
shot. 
Boston. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

'  We  translate  from  an  article  headed 
"Nos  Vines  d'eaux:  VAirivee  dps 
Americains."  and  published  in  a  Paris- 

ian  iournal'. 

••In  the  huge  park  at  Cognac,  a 
crowd  of  fashionable  men  and  women 
dri-nk  the  petits  verres  so  health-giving. 
The  American  portion,  driven  from  tho 

United  States  by  the  Prohibition  lawm, 
furnish  at  Cognac  an  important  con- 
tingent of  at  least  "'""O  .d"^"^/"!!™-. 

-The  town  of  Cognac.  Mr.  Herklmwr 
Johnson  informs  us.  is  In  the  district 
of  Charente.  The  church  of  St.  Leger 
has  a  Gothic  rose  window  that  Is  appro- 
priately florid.  A  huge  brandy  store- 
house "stands  on  the  site  of  the  <astl« 
in  which  Francis  I  of  France  was  bom. 

OPERA  RUN  AT 
STOPP! 


Holders    of    tickets    for  "Carmen, 
which   was   to   have   been   given  last 
evening  at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  the 
Fleck  Grand  Opera  Company,  received 
their  money  back  and  were  told  that 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Harold  Lindau,,^, 
tenor,  performances  would  Indefinitely^; 
be  postponed. 

But  principals  and  members  of  tne 
chorus,  finding  on  their  arrival  back 
stage  that  Donald  and  Harold  Fleck 
were  not  in  evidence,  felt  that  their  en- 
gagement had  come  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. ■  ,  . 

They  had  rehearsed  all  day.  Many  or 
them  were  penniless.  Agnes  Kraemer 
had  been  brought  from  New  York  Sun- 
day night  to  sing  the  title  part  in  lafit 
night's  opera.  Henry  Lalond,  stage 
manager,  said  he  had  received  no  salary 
since  joining  the  troupe  in  Ogdensburg. 
N  T.  Marceau  Leottl  and  William  pg 
Belotti,  musical  directors,  had  not  been  •• 
paid,  they  said. 

They  learned  that  the  Fleck  brothers  i 
had  checked  out  of  the  Fritz-Carleton ; 
Hotel  yesterday  morning  and  that  tne. 
'  hotel  management  was  holding  their 
baeeage.  The  company  adjourned  to 
a  hotel  where  the  members  talked  over: 
plans  for  a  benefit  performance,  the  pro-i 
ceeds  to  take  the  place  of  their  over-- 
due  salaries.  . 

Frank  Meagher,  manager  of  the  thea-; 
tre.  said  last  night  that  the  Flecks  had, 
gone  to  New  York  to  find  additional] 
singers  for  the  company,  and  that  perH 
formances  would  be  resumed  tomorrow^ 
But  this,  the  stranded  singers  doubtj 
as  does  M.  Douglas  Flattery  managlnS 
director,   who  said  last  night  that  n 
was  due  to  a  loan,  not  yet  returned, 
made  by  him  to  the  Flecks,  that  the  en-l 
,  gagement  lasted  as  long  as  it  did.  , 
,    The  company  opened  its  Boston  run 
on  Monday,,  May  23.     Soon  after  th* 
opening,  the  leading  tenor  ^as  ffej 
sick  and  for  several  nights  substitute^ 
were  rushed  at  the  last  num.  c  frort 
other  cities.    Attendance  dwindled  an 
It  is  thought  by  the  sinsers  tha.t  tn 
managers  decided  to  follow  the  lead  o^ 
the  company  which  abrupt  y  closed  It 
I  engagement  on  Saturday  at  the  Copie, 
j  Theatre.   

THlRTEENllRENS'  1 
CHARM  AT  KEITH'S 

'Frank    Dobson    and    his  "Thirt^ 
Sirens,"  a  musical  burlesque,  hy  Jra^K] 
Stammers,  is  the  feature' of  a  divers- 
fled  bill  at  B.  F.  KeiOVs  Theatre  thlsj 

week.  i 
Mr.  Dobson,  who  plays  a  rough  Roraeo, 
h^s  a  splendid  outlet  In  this  musicd 
number  for  his  rugged  style  of  comedy  _ 
Besides,  the  comedian  entertains  in  no 
fess  decree  with  Ms  dancing  and  h^ 
works  untiringly  throughout  the  e„tl 
act  There  is  a  group  of  pretiy  B 
and  several  changes  of,  co.-rtumes  and 
two  of  the  numbers  are  musically  slS  I 

."TnotL  act  that  sco^d  -as  that^^ 
Jack   Donahue,   late   of  the     ro  j 
Mr'  Donahue  has  a  unique  sty^e,  to  ^yj 
the  least.   In  the  manipulation  oi 
llegs.    Then  he  has  an  uncommonb  good 
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,11  .>r  .  ImUi'l-   llKit   h:iH  .-11111.11  ii'l- 

ntiiRo  of  bclnR  up  to  tho  rnonicnt. 
Other  aila  on  th«  bill  were  J.  Rosa- 
onil  Johnson,  tho  composer,  anil  his 
mpany  of  sinBora  and  Instrumentiil- 
;8,  In  an  IntereetinK  program,  not  Iho 
lat  of  which  was  the  negrro  gplrttiial, 
ng  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art; 
i.t  and  Julia  Lovolo  In  an  acrobatic 
t;  Clnudo  and  Marlon  In  sons  and 
iter;  Horace  Wright  and  Rene  Plet- 
■h  in  an  exceptionally  clever  singing: 
I ;  Marsh.Tj  Montgomerj',  ventrllo- 
ist ;  I^oxey  and  O'Connor,  dancers, 
d  Jack  Ilanley,  an  exceptionally 
!ver  comedy  jugrgrler. 


/ 


^  2-  / 


) 


Mr.  Christopher  Morley  nr 
hod  in  his  delightful   column.    '  riu- 
nvling  Green"  (N.  Y.  Evening  Vosl), 
l.iit  of  books  for  eummor  readinc.  He 
ulestly  refrained  from  mentioning  his  i 
test  volume,   "Tales  from  a  RoUtop  | 
sk,"  which  is  published  by  Doubleday.  ] 
,|tff  &.   Co.,   a  book  that   is  for  n  i 
randa  with  a  pipe  on  a  hot  day,  for 
rainy  day,  for  any  time  and  season, 
e  stories  were  published  originally  in 
rious  periodicals. 

t  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  late  day 
speak  of  Mr.  Morley's  acquaintance  ; 
|ith  books,  especially  with  those  thai 
e   quaint   and   not    familiar:    of  hi.'! 
>ly  interest  in  all  thing.s  pertaining 
humanity;  of  hus  cheerful  spirit,  his 
amor  and  hts  wit.   We  suspect  him  of 
vention   in   translaton.     A  few  days 
Ijo  he  gave  an  account  of  a  man  who. 
;ishing  to  go  to  a  certain  city,  took  the 
ong  train.    There  was  spirited  cou- 
rsation  between  the  wretch  and  the 
nductor.   While  they  were  talkng  Mr. 
orley  remenibered  a  Chinese  tran.sla- 
n  he  had  once  made.    Tt  went  some- 
ing  like  this: 

A  SUSPICIOUS  NATURE 
Whenever  I  travel 
T  ask  at  least  three  train-men 
If  this  is  the  right  train 
For  where  I  am  going. 
Even  then 

I  hardly  believe  them. 
[Should  we  envy  Mr.  Morley  his  knowl- 
ge  of  the  Chinese  language? 
In  the  "Tales  from  a  Rolltop  Desk" 
r.  Morley  recounts  thai  curious  advon- 
res     of    stenographers,  proprietors, 
erks,  reporters^  authors,  nor  does  e^'en 
[lie    humble   domestic    servant  escape 
Only  once  does  he  tell  a  story  of 
ystery  and  the  supematura,],  of  the 
tor  Edwards  in  the  tragedy  of  Dun- 
■.    In  his  gently  ironical  view  of  life, 
his  whimsical  spirit,  Mr.  Morley  re- 
minds one  of  Frank  Stockton.  The  open- 
g  pasre  of  "The  Climacteric"  shows 
r.  Morley's  tricksy  fancy. 


CONCERNING  MR.  VEAL 
'Mr.  Eustace  Veal  was  a  maiiufac- 
rer  of  cuspidors.    His  beautiful  fac- 
ory  was  one 'of  the  finest  of  Its  kind, 
uipped     with     complete  automatic 
Iprinklers,  wire-glass  windows,  cafete- 
|ia  on  the  top  floor,  pensions  for  super- 
nnuated  employes,  rosewood  directors' 
nlng  room,  mottoes  from  Orison  Swett 
-larden  on  tlie  weekly  pay  envelopes, 
nd  a  clever  young  man  in  tortoise-shell 
pectacles  hired  at  $S0  a  week  to  write 
he  house-organ  (which  was  called  El  , 
|;uspidorado). 

Mr.  Veal  in  the  exclusive  and  clean-  | 
iha.ven    suburb    of    Mandrake  Park, 

here-he  had  built  a  stucco  mansion!^ 
k'ith  Venetian  blinds,  a  croquet  lawn  I 
|vith  a  revolving  spray  on  it  on  hot  I 
ays,  and  a  mansai'd  butler.  Here  Mrs.  ■ 
I'eal  and  the  two  Veal  girls,  Dora  and 
etunia,  led  the  blameless  life  of  the 
|imbonpolnt  classes." 

Now   note  Mr.   Veal's   ingenuity  In 
[lusiness:  ; 
"Mr.  Veal,  h«mpered  as  he  was  by  • 
he  restrictions  of  success,  was  still  full  • 
f  the  enjoyment  of  life.    He  had  writ-  ' 
en  a  little  brochure  on  'The  Cuspidor:  . 
ts  Use  and  Abuse  Since  the  Times  of  j 
he   Pharaohs,'    which   waa  very   well  i 
poken  of  in  the  trade.    A  morocco-  | 
ound  copy  lay  on  the  console  table 
n  Mrs.  Veal's  salon.    H  was  he  who 
invented  the  papier-mache  spittoon,  and 
he  collapsible  paper   'companion'  for 
:ra'V»llng  salesmen.   It  wa6  he  who  had 
^raawnted  a  solid  silver  spittoon  de  lu.ve 
o  the  King  of  3iam  when  that  worthy 
irisited  the  United  States.    And  it  was 
lis  idea,  too,'  to  name  the  beautiful 
hining  brass  model,  especially  recom- 
mended  for   hotel   lotobies.    El  Cuspi- 
iorado.    This  was  a  stroke  of  imagin- 
itive  genius,  and  several  rival  manu- 
facturers wept  because  they  had  not 
thought  of  it  first;" 
How  can  any  reader  having  thus  been 
ntroduced  to  Mr.  Veal  rest  before  he 
is  informed  by  Mr.  Morley  of  the  crush- 
ng  blow  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  saddened  the  manufacturer,  made 
him  a  changed  man,  even  in  his  dress? 
.\nd  this  fable  may  be  applied  to  all 
of  us  who  have  50  years  behind  us. 


hiia.  In  ill.:  urdiii.'iry  story  oi  journal- 
Isptlo  11(0,  tho  proprietor  is  venaJ,  the 
inaJiaging  editor  is  a  brute,  and  tlie 
hero  is  either  a  young  reporter,  .supposed 
to  bo  a  simpleton,  who  secures  for  his 
paper  aJi  ajnazlng  "scoop,"  or  a  broken- 
down,  rum-Boaked  old  reporter,  who 
.save.^  the  reputation  of  the  Bugle  by 
writing  at  2  A.  M.  a  wonderful  account 
of  some  file,  accident,  or  political  up- 
heaval, that  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rival  sheets.  The  young  re~ 
porter  then  niarrles  the  daughter  of  the 
proprietor  jind  turns  the  newspaper  Into 
an  organ  of  reform.  Tho  old  reporter 
expires  on  a  newspaper  file  or  In  tho 
squalid  room  of  a  lodging  house,  where 
his  pitying  co-mates  find  a  letter  say- 
,lng  tliat  tho  elopement  of  lus  wife  for- 
ty ye.-us  befors  had  wrecked  his  life 
anil  left  him  a  prey  to  tho  Demon  Rum.  \ 
Mr.  Morley's  young  authors  and  news- 
p.aper  men  are  truer  to  life.  To  young 
women  ^vho  are  writing  "sob"  stories 
or  editing  departments  in  which  letters 
from  correspondents  are  published,  we 
commend  "Advice  to  the  Dovelom"  and 
hope  that  their  future  will  be  as  happy 
as  Miss  Ann  Aoistin's  of  The  Evening 
IManet. 

The  world  Is  curious  concerning  the 
habits  of  men  and  women  thought  to  be 
great.  There  Is  questioning  about  their 
diet,  their  favorite  drtnk  and  game,  their 
amount  of  sleep  and  their  ■underclothes. 
Reading  the  letters  of  Franz  Liszt  to 
the  Princess  Sayn-WlttgensteiJi,  we 
came  across  this  passage: 

"May  I  beg  you  to  have  forwarded  to 
my  address  500  Roman  cigars,  strong 
ones,  Virginia  leaf?  It  Is  the  one  cigar 
of  my  choice,  almost  Indispensable  to 
me,  and  It  Is  the  only  thing  of  which  I 
am  Jealous,  for  I  never  offer  one  to  any 
man  whoever  he  may  be.  If  by  chance 
some  one,  not  knowing  this,  asks  me 
to  let  him  try  one.  I  answer  disdain- 
fully: 'You  are  not  up  to  the  height  of 
this  ideal  at  a  bajocco  a  piece.'  "  Now 
the  Roman  bajocco  of  the  early  Seven- 
ties corresponded  to  our  cemt.  Did 
Liszt  really  enjoy  these  cigars?  There 
are  rich  men  In  Boston  who  pride  them- 
selves on  the  cheapness  of  their  cigars. 
They  offer  you  one,  and  If  you  do  not 
know  their  favorite  brand,  you  light  It 
confidently.  When  there  Is  a  stench  In 
the  air  as  If  rags  were  burning,  they 
look  at  you  and  say:  "What  do  you 
think  of  It?  And  what  do  you  suppose 
I  pay  for  them  a  hundred?"  WeaJth  re- 
joices sometimes  In  ostentation  of 
economy. 

The  Princess  Carolyn  Sayn-Wlttgen- 
stein— they  say  Liszt  became  an  abbe 
to  dodge  a  wedding  ceremony— smoked 
enormous  cigars.  She  was  puffing  one 
when  the  composer  Henri  Marechal 
called  9n  her  at  Rome;  she  courteously 
offered  him  one.  Another  friend  of 
Liszt,  the  excellent  George  Sand,  smoked 
strong  cigars.  At  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
her  plays,  "Le  Rol  Attend!"  she  sat  in 
a  wing  astride  a  chair  smoking  a  black 
clay  pipe.  Madame  Judith,  the  actress, 
describes  the  scene  maliciously  in  her 
scandalous  and  amusing  memoirs. 


NEWSPAPER   OFFICES   IN  FICTION 

It  would  not  b,e  easy  to  name  tlie 
most  amusing  of  Mx.  Morley's  stories. 
\ATien  a  teller  of  tales  is  ooncemed  with 
a  newspaper  office   one  trembles  for 


A  POLITICAL  NOTE 

(TtioniaB  Walker  In  "The  Original.") 
The  cheapest  government  Is  not  the 
best,  but  the  best  government  is  the 
cheapest;  that  Is,  God's  fear  at  the  top, 
wen  paid  by  God's  many. 


FASHION  NOTES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking    of  hats — on    page    7B9  of 
Alice  Morse  Earle's  "Two  Centuries  of 
Costume  In  America"  Is  a  picture  of 
a  lady  In  "a  Bolivar  hat."  Unfortun- 
ately, nothing  In  the  accompanying  text 
refers  to  It.    The  style  of  the  hat  and 
of  the  lady's  dress  indicates  that  it  is  • 
of  the  fashion  of  the  First  Empire,  but  ■ 
probably  as  late  as  1815,  when  Bolivar's 
fame  was  becoming  world-wide  and  there  ; 
was  some  liklihood  that  he  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  new  world  Napoleon.  By  the 
way,  how  did   the  derby  hat  get  Its 
name?    In  England  that  style  of  hat  is  \ 
known  as  a  bowler  or  billy-cock.    Mur-  | 
ray  calls  "derby"  an  Americanism,  but 
I  have  always  supposed  that  at  one  of  i' 
the   famous   race   meetings   at  Epsom 
Downs  some  noble  lord  blossomed  out 
with  the  Urst  hat   of    that  style,  and 
that   thereupon  it  became  the  proper 
thing  to  wear  a  hat  of  that  Ilk  at  the 
Derby,   just  as  the  Asset  tie  got  Its 
name  from  being  worn  at  the  races  on 
Ascot  Heath.    The  Ascot  seems  to  be 
the  particular  form  of  tie  affected  by 
horsey  gentlemen,  and  forms  part  of  the 
livery  of  coachmen  and  footmen;   but  , 
theirs  Is  a  made-up  aflCalr,  very  differ-  ; 
ent  from  that  which  the  elder  J.  P. 
Morgan  used  to  wear  during  banking 
hours.    Returning  to  hats  again,  I  re- 
call that  during  Grant's  first  campaign 
the  hat  stores  in  Albany  blossomed  out  j 
with  a  "Grant  hat"  made  of  straw.  It 
was  built  on  the  lines  of  the  familiar 
slouch  hat  that  Grant  wore  in  the  field. 
I  had  one  of  a  dark  brown  shade.  In 
those  days  I  think  white  straw  hats 
were   unknown— that   is   for  men  and 
boys.    It  was  just  after  the  war  and 
"■L-jole  practised  economies  that  would 
^Ja/fp'  this  generation  cry  TTi^irder. 


q\uillty  foIkH  111  i>:i.per  oi,l- 

lars.  and  dark  "'d  go  .'i 

season  or  two  mi.M.ui  f  >■  con.iplcu- 
ously  showing  their  age.  If  "derby  hat" 
Is  an  Americanism,  so  evidently  Is 
"Prince  Albert"  or  frock  <-oat.  Mur- 
ray does  not  admit  it  to  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  but  we  have  It  In  the  Stan- 
dard. Thu  footgear  that  we  call  Blu- 
chers are  not  like  the  boots  that  Blue- 
cJier  wore.  His  came  half-way  to  the 
knee,  with  a  tassel  hanging  from  their 
fore-top.  1  have  seen  no  Bluchers  In 
Boston  thus  be-tusseled.  Poor  Bluocher 
has  always  been  the  v-ictlm  of  a  phrase, 
at  any  rate  In  England.  He  visited 
London  after  Waterloo,  and  was  taken 
up  Into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  get  a 
view  of  the  great  city.  After  gazing 
out  over  the  roofs  for  a  few  minutes 
he  exclaimed,  "Was  fuer  Plunder!" 
Whatever  Englifhman  heard  this  and 
recorded  it,  translated  the  remark  a.s 
"What  a  place  to  plunder,"  but,  as  1 
understand  It,  the  old  field-marshal  had 
a  mor  oontemptous  Idea  in  his  head,  and 
meant  actually,  "What  trash!" 
Boston.  W.  E.  K. 

There  la  still  a  dispute  about  the  word 
of  Blueeher,  a.s  there  is  about  the  more 
famous  word  of  Cambronno.  If  Blue- 
eher exclaimed  "Pluenderel"  he  mo.'uit 
pillaging;  if  the  word  was  "Plunder"  he 
meant  trash,  trumpery  stuff,  as  our  cor- 
respondent says.  There  was  also  the 
Wellington  boot,  but  we  do  not  recall 
a  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon's 
favorite  boot  was  the  Hes.slan,  hlsh, 
with  ta.ssels  in  front  at  the  top.  Did 
not  Wellington  wear  a  "plain  blue  sur- 
tout,  buckskins  and  hesslans  at  Water- 
loo"? Who  invented  and  named  the 
Congress  gaiter?  Did  Chateaubriand 
consume  vast  quantities  of  the  beef- 
steaks to  which  he  gave  his  name?  Was 
Nesselnide  helped  twice  to  the  pudding 
named  after  him?  Let  Mr.  Edison  an- 
swer.—Ed. 
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FRENCH   HEAD-LINES  IN  1815 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  days  when  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Napoleon's  death  has 
brought  the  great  conqueror's  memory 
to  our  minds — it  may  be  Interesting  to 
recall  an  anecdote  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  Paris  "Moniteur,  the  official 
government    organ,    ia    said    to  have 

chronicled  the  sucesslve  stages  of  tho 
Emperor's  return  from  Elba,  In  Its 
dally  Issues,  something  to  this  effect: 

"The  Man-Eater  has  escaped. 

"The  Coroican  ogre  has  hino«flL 

"The  Usurper  has  slept  at  Grenoble. 

"The  tyrant  Is  at  Lyons. 

"Bonaparte  advances  towards  Pari*— 
but  will  never  enter  it. 

"Napoleon  will  be  under  our  walls  to- 
morrow. 

"His  Imperial  Majesty.  Napoleon,  this 
morning  entered  the  TulUeries,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  his  devoted  and 
loyal  subjects." 

All  of  which  tends  to  ehow  that  the 
headline  writer  was  flourishing  and  pro- 
ficient, a  century  ago.  and  even  then 
kept  a  close  watch  on  public  opinion. 

DA,VID  G.  HASKINS.  JR. 

Boston. 


FOR  OPTIMISTS 

(W.  E.  Henley.) 
Like  an  old  shoe. 

The  sea  spurns  and  the  land  abhers, 
you  He 

About  the  beach  of  time,  till  by  and  by. 
Death,   that  derides  you,  too — 
Death,  as  he  goes 

His  ragman's  round,  espies  you  where 

you  stray, 

With  half-an-eye,  and  kicks  you  out 
.  of  his  way. 


to  Ihi.'j  country  until  the  season  of 
lS81-!)2. 

.\t  the  weddlnif  the  bride  went  up  the 
aisle  to  tho  music  of  "Handel's  M.arch," 
What  marcli?  The  Dead  March  from 
"Saul"? 

The  hero  In  Boston  called  a  csib  ' 
take  him  from  the  Somerset  Club  to  lli 
Parker  House.  From  Mrs.  Wharton 
dcHfTlptlon  it  would  seem  that  the  di 
tance  was  long  and  tiresome. 


0  TEMPORAI  O  MORESI  A.  D.  1921 
(Willi  no  ttpologles  to  Owen  Itercditlu 

i  ni  sure  I  can't  write  a  greater  Alcal'  , 
I  Ic.vameter's  hard  and  much  too  spon- 
daic,, 

.So  I'll    borrow   the    Earl    of  Lytton'.s 
rhymes 

To  picture  one  pha.^ie  of  these  wonderful 
times. 

•    *  • 

At  Boston  It  was,  at  tlie  Copley,  there; 
.She  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  deck  th  .' 
night. 

W'i'ih  M  henna  rinse  on  her  marcell-  • 

h:iir.  | 
,\nil  tlie  rouge  on  her  face,  so  bright. 

or  nil  (he  plays  modern  authors  have 

penned, 

The  best,   to  my  taste,  are  Bernarf! 
Shaw's; 

Me  does  always  cant  and  hypocrisy  rei 
And  makes  us  wince  at  our  flaws. 

Well,  there  In  our  front  row  seats  v 
sat. 

Side  by  side,  this  baby  doll  and  I. 

M.v  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  diamonds  fat, 

And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

.\nfl  both  were  silent  —  what  was  her 

thousht? 

Like  :i   .|ueen   she  leaned  on  her  full, 

white  arm; 
Thotish  her  tongue  was  quiet,  her  Jaw.<; 

were  not, 

Fast  she  chewed,  with  never  a  qualm! 

1  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking 

some 

Of  lier  latest  model  touring  car; 
But,  oh!  the  scent  of  that  spearmint 
gum— 

'Twas  worse  than  a  bad  cigar! 

It  smelt  so  strong,  it  smelt  all  about. 
It  made  me  creep  and  it  made  me  cold! 
AW   the   while   Shaw's   brilliant  word.s 
rang  out 

A.'!  the  plot  of  the  play  did  unfold. 
\^ 

Oh.  the  sickish  smell  of  that  spearmint 
gum! 

And.  oh.  the  actin;;!  and,  oh,  the  way 
I  wondered  why  she  had  ever  come 

.  To  .such  a  highbrow  play! 

{     Marblehead.    MARION  STREETER. 

FOR    MR.  WITHERSPOON 

As  the  Wo^id  Wags: 

Mr.  Witherspoon  seems  to  be  about  us 
accurate  in  quotation  as  in  nautical 
description.  I  did  not  assert  ,that  ther  u 
were  no  full-rigged  vessels  in  the  Far 
East  trade  in  the  '90's;  there  are  a  fr  ,v 
oven  yet.  What  I  wrote  was  that  tlioi  o 
were  no  brigs,  but  perhaps  all  ,rigs  Ic":  h 
alike  to  him.  As  to  the  merits  of  tl.i 
.story,    no    criticism    was    made.  ?.Ti 

AX'itherspoon  is  satisfied  with  it,  so 
that  should  suffice.  B.  B.  E. 

Maiden. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

Miss  Hilda  S.  Maranlss  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Business-Industrial  page  In 
an  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Exarjilnor.  In 
less  than  halt  a  column  the  hideous  word 
"normalcy"  appears  three  times.  In  the 
English  dictionaries  of  1950  the  name  of 
President  Harding  will  probably  be  en- 
tered as  a  guarantor  of  this  word's  worth. 


The 


J   "The   Age    of   Innocence"    by  Edith 

'wharton  has  been  chosen  by  men  of 
alleged  authority  as  "the  best  novel 
of  1920."  The  novel  is  indeed  a  good 
one.  The  reader,  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wharton's  earlier  stories,  is  relieved  to 
find  that  in  "The  Age  of  Innocence" 
a  butler  and  a  second  Inside  man  are 
not  at  once  introduced,  nor  is  a  bishop  ; 
of:  the  Episcopal  church  an  important 

land    overwhelming    character.  There] 
arc  some  strange  statements,  however, 
in  this  novel.    The  wedding  of  the  hero 

'and  heroine  takes  place  in  the  year  that  ' 
Christine  Nillson  sang  in  opera  for  the 
fir.st  time  •  in  New  York.  The  opera 
named  is  "Faust"  with  Capoul  the 
tenor.  But  did  not  Mme.  Nillson  make  ' 
ber  first  operatic  appearance  in  New 
York  as  Lucia?  The  story  opens  in  the 
year  1S71,  It  the  mention  of  "Faust" 
gives  a'  clue. 

One  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  characters  is 
invited  in  that  year  to  hear  Joachim. 
If  tlie  violinist  Is  meant,  he  never  vis-  , 
Iter!  the  United,  States;  if  the  reference  I 


"SNOWBOUND" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  were  not  poets,  nor  especially  1»- 
clined  toward  poeti-y>  but  we  were  In 
Tom  Moore's  house  in  Bermuda,  in  his 
very  room,  having  a  "tea,"  which  in  my 
case  consisted,  appropriately  enough,  of 
Du'blln  stout.  In  the  course  of  said 
"tea,"  and  with  due  recognition  of  the 
environment  and  the  concomitants,  wa 
became  poets. 

We  discussed  at  length  tho  famous 
row  'between  Moore  and  Lord  Byron 
that  led  to  a  duel.  As  an  Irishnian, 
after  controversy,  without  which  no 
Irishman  is  at  home,  and  seldom  then, 
I  admitted  that  Byron  was  a  greater 
poet  than  Moore,  Moore  at  his  best  beir.? 
only  a  high-gratie  balladist,  and  at  lile 
j  worst  a  poor  translator  of  other  tongues. 
I  I  had  happened  at  about  the  fourtli 
flagon  of  this  "tea"  to  mention  the  fact 
that  a  poetaster,  a  contemporary  of 
Moore,  had  written  not  only  the  be^t 
Irish  ballad,  a  ballad  that  put  all  of 
Moore's  melodies  into  the  shade,  but 
probably  the  best  ballad  extant,  "The 
Exile  of  Erin." 

At  the  fifth  stage  of  the  "tea"  we  ro3« 
to  the  higher  realms  of  poetry,  Dante, 
Shakespeare  and  the  poetic-musical 
genius,  Wagner.  A  charming  lady  In 
the  company  said  that  she  had  tried  all 
three  and  numerous  others  approaching 
their  greatness,  but  could  not  under- 
stand them.  The  aftenioon  becoming  a 
little  sultry.  It  was  not  out  of  place,  I 
suppose,  for  her  to  claim  that  "Snow- 
bound" was  the  greatest  poem  ever 
written.  That,  you  may  say,  practi- 
cally ended  our  adventure  Into  the  fleld^,. 
of  literature,  and  we  returned  to  Han»-' 
ilton  sadder  men  and  wiser  women. 

I  hf^i  heard  casually  of  "Snowbound" 
and  ft  occurred  to  me  In  the  few  lucid 
moments  on  the  way  to  New  York,  the 
.ship  being  British,  that  I  had  a  copy  of  ' 
Whittier  at  homo  which  I  meant  to  con^^ 


nilt 


earlier  or 


latf 


•id"  down  to  about  the  sixth 
,  .  V  ...  11  I  came  upon  the  followhis 
couplet:  ^  ^, 

"Meanwhile  we  did  our  mghtly  chorea. 
Brought  in  Uie  wood  from  out  of  doors. 

Ah!  what  grandeur.    I  .stopped  trans- 
fixed, fascinated,  and  even  when  I  re- 
turned to  myself  I  could  go  no  further' 
I  with  the  poem.    "Snowbound"  had  m« 
spellbounrl.     Wheai    1    become  unu.sni- 
ally  sad  I  take  Aovm  this  volume,  turn 
to   ".'inowbound"   and  read  jis   far  aM 
"Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, 
brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors.  , 
Had  Francis  Bacon  written  these  im-  ' 
mortal  lines.  Shakespeare.  1  trow,  woul«  i 
have  freebooted  them  into  the  last  act 
of  "H,amlof."  T,   -X.  rAT.VTX)XTA._  I 


( I 


letter  about  hats,  i*-  

fioned  the  X.venhueller,  named  after  an 
Austrian  general:  a  high  cock  was  given  j 
10  a  broc^d  brimmed  hat  in  the  middle 
of  the  ISth  centun-.    The  covvn  was  I 
h  dden  and  the  middle  frc*t  of  the  bnm 
was  the  highest  point.    There  was  a,so 
the  Ramillics.    The  back  flap  of  >  -a 
Ulgher  than  t^o,*^'-- .  J^^er  anTol- 

i^^r-o^ft^:^rr^^hew"s:i: 

the  brim  was  seven 

-hrr^nSn^-"----'^- 

,.e  ri^^'tme  fron.  tbe^her^caugM  ^_ 
"W.  E.  K."  dii^-cussed  or 

,:ou«e  of  Common.s.  thought  o 

:  .  oke  retired  from  the  House 
:\ons  in  I'^'i'i-  i^„~„,n  rlerbv  to- 

vears.  In  1902  the  ^-  "BoS- 
,  v^•as  pcpular  only  -^both  in 

;,-,n  likes  It  still  and  calls  _for^ 
■  inter   and    m  ^"^^-^  _    ^^u,  pub- 

newspaper     n  Decemoci, 

.ished  a  letter  from  C.    o  | 

-^^r-^o^u^h^l^tau"^^  year  and, 
"owed  their  common  sense.^that 

:hey  have  worn  tl"S  I 
si^ited  Boston  in  18ol_52^ 

from  the  who  wrote  these 

feather  in  the  Danii.  " 

Th.  buck,  or  blood,  or  fop  or 
City  clerk  whose  mien  is  proper, 
Should  y;t  upon  his  topper 

Till  it's  flat. 
-He  must  walk  dowrt  Piccadilly 
Quite  Teutonically  si  ly, 
Wearing  feathers,  wl.ly-nUlj 
^       in  his  hat." 

There  was  talk  in  this  column  some 

.Mr,o"  was  m  limitation  of  the  Dea\er, 
ollna  cost  as  much  as 

"^V^^'^^^o^-  -'<^  ^^  ^-"^ 

^Vc'^cordinf  to'annual  reports  in  I.on 

Couitenie.  France 

\'^,r''co"nstltvUcr  a'humiliation 
for  Those  w^o  cannot  aiford  jt    2-.t  is 

--t-^^^^^q^SSS 

•ind  not  a  necefsar>'  part  of  man  s  ai 
|ti"e-    4-its   disappearance   would  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  equal- 
i    H-ong  the  Citizens  of         reP^^i"-  » 
The  hat  found  defenders.    The  measure 

^fr'^'johnson'-  to  whom  we   are  in- 
debted to^  these  notes,  should  wrUe  an 
Se,  "Favorlto  Hats  bf^Famous  Men. 
le  ator  Evarts  wore  a  "shocking  bad 
^^t  "    lav  Cooke,  the  financier,  wore  a 
feu  hat  o"f  fpale  fawn  color  light  and 
isoft.   curiously  shaped.  ^^"^i^ei 
tlnv   Andean   squirrels.     Each  ^quiriei 
contributed  not  more  than  ^  square  inch 
of  his  pelt     These  hats,  given  to  Mr. 
Cooke  by'  John  B.  Stet.son,  were  not  in 
tho    market.     In   Boston    the   hats  oi 
.ludge  CharVes  Levi  Woodbun%  and  Mr^ 
HacUock-thc   laWTer  ■  who    thought  he 
f^oked  like  Daniel  Webster-were  note- 
worthy    Auber.  the  compos'er.  wore  his 
hat  ;^en  he  wis  at  work,  at  his  meals 
l  and   n  a  bc-c  at  the  theatre.    He  once 
'  said    "I  never  feel  so  much  at  home 
;ny^.here,  not  even  in  my  own  house_  as 
?n  a  synagogue,"   and  he  ^^ould  fre- 
quently visit  one  for  tl.o  fea^.^re  of  Mt 
amoTiEr  a  lot  of  people  with  his  hat 
"  had  probably  never  read 


_  (-rniq  of  the  P.9vchologi- 

the  hat  to  mental  and  moral  ^character 

mention  ine  p  i^  When  Algernon 

eimrles  Sv^n"urne"was  vexed  at  some- 
'fl  lng  in London  club,  he  threw  down] 
a  fine  poetic  frenzy  the  hats  of  mem- 
l  ers  present  and  danced  upon  them 
wildly  Somfe  were  so  unchantable  a. 
V'attribute  his  fury  to  .^'^.^^^ 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  .inj-^ent 
Inspired  a  remarkable  parody.  Atalan- 
ta  in  Calvdon."  The  parody  was  ptib- 
lished  in  the  Portland  Press.  The  final 
chorus  is  ?s  follows:  ,    ,,  , 

-■^o  on  our  silk  hands  shall  stand 
Dance  on  them  or  do  ihem  ^Tong. 
\    Who  shMll  burst  bhuling  or  band 
\      Who  then  shall  kick  them  along 
1    The  Englishman's  hat  i.s  as  sacred 
As  En-'lish  traditions  are  strong. 


OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS  INTEREST 

Perhaps  the  most  whimsical  stoi-y  m  I 
ti,A  volume  is  "Gloria  and  the  Garden  ; 
of  Sweden"  with  the  father  of  the  su- 
^..K  rioria  bv  the  aid  oi:  a  ^insularly 
?o^t.u°t  d  motor  truck,  taking  coa, 
from  cellars  when  he  -as^PPOsed  to  ; 
delivering  it.  Another  stSh-  of  P-^tlut  c 
contemporaneous:      interest     is        i  i  e 

Oommu'laUon^  '^^^"^^"5  00  meals  ?or 
afreet   New  York,  where  100  meais  loi 
were  advertised,  with  its  card  read- 
^rg:  ''K.  Jefferson  Gastric,  the  best- 


[fed  man 'south  of  ^^f^jTou' to'b:! 
tion   Chophouse    _^  ^he  Commutation 

cial  appeal-  

ALAS,  B.  U.  T.'S  "LINE"  IS  BROKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  readers  may  wish  to  applaud  the 
following  appointment  made  known  bj 
'the  Greenwich  (X.  Y.)  Journal: 
NORTH  ARG\LE 
,T-,^  riTva  Fish  has  been  hired  to 
teach  the  Hook  school  the^coming 

year. 
Medfqrd. 


,1  by  a  duet  belwe«/M 
.^o,   with  the  ,f"^rj«nt'!. 
iJ^  the  clou  ■>f.'';5;  between  Mariella 

U  the  -Vt-^oio^^.^^^Hore  Mascagni  ex- 
ana  Little  Marat     Here  ^^^^ 

eels.  The  d'-^«'-^^^„^f.^,ied  received  an 
maestro,   who  less  im- 

ovatlon.     The   third   act    «  5^^3,1 
portance,  and  was  --^'-^/.^ic  sotto 
nn    account   01    a  cuaio 
voce  chorus  of  the  hussars^  oiordano'sl 

!cona  deUa  Beffe.'  at 
ne'w  opera    the  j  „,ork,  is  com- \ 

which  he  IS  now  harO  ft    .^^nounces  a 

pleUd,  and  ^^'^^^J^'l  c:Mne.-.  fairy 
new  opera,    Tur.^no 'I.  ^^^^^.^  ^. 

til*.    Thus  the  three  weu  ^  for 

posers  are  Keeping  up  the.i 
mtfslcal  supremacy. 

"  '.      .     ..T»«  Trois  Bons  Amis"  has 
Brienx-R  '  "i-^^  ?       the  Odeon.  Pans- 
been  'brought  out  a    the  O 
He  has  written   '"'^  ,,  .  discuss- 

--^^-ir</Tm4.    nombier  and  his 

Ing  social  Pro^,  tr;rc.hant.s.  have  an  as-  , 
^ife.  provincial  merchant.^  ^^^^ 

SocUte  and  friend  ^  [^""j^^.^^ds  the 
Rombier  is  ^\'"'tVl''^"f coddled  by  the 
two.  and  the  husband  „.,ppi. 

wife  and  the  l'^^"-  '^"../^  an  anony- 
ness-until  Hombier  recel^^e  ^ 

mous  letter.    He  "    ■  guilty  ones  1 

Ueve  in  his  •i^"^f'"^7.';„,Kier  mo"''""  "°' 
^o^fess.  -Xnd  ^^^".iVra.  the  dlstruction 
80  much  the  '"f''^'''^,:^;^,  so  that  wife 
of  his  habits,  h  s  loneliness,  ^^_.^^„ 

„nd  lover  see  tuey  com- 

?^eV-;:r^o;\;te;"indiscreet  Happi- 
Msk  reigns  again.  ^ct  comedy, 

./tucien     n-^?.«T!f,  al'o  been  produced 
"tss  Vestales,   ^^^  f';^;,^^,,.  remarries.  ^ 
it-ihe  Odeon.    A  war  wi  ^^^^^^ 
Slie  loves  No.  Z  ^""^  the  con-; 

«er  hero,  -'^^  "  l^p^^/^lhe  accidentally' 
querer   >"  ^-ere  his  weakness, 

learns  that  retrospective  anger, 

Fai'   from    '1^""^,.  7hat  men  of  act.on, 
!.     she  s^ys  to  herse  t  "^at 
I     animated  by  '  ^f,  "^^eeP  ^^e  flame 

■  «^'f  4"'"'he%ard°ons  tL  late  la- 
,  «'g{ow.     So   sne  ^  5^,5  mem- 

*ei>ted    conlin.ies  to  ^^^^^ 
\      ofv.  *uL  will  »^ 

1  the  second  husband.  ^^^^ 
-  .•La  Daupni.  c,  ^  ^""^.^  Francois 
acts.  and  in  ^^"e,  y  ^^^^ 
porche.  was  brought  o^^^.'J  \he  lit-, 
Colombier,  Pans^  l^./^fs/ fated  to  be 
tie  sorrows  of  .1  P""  ,  3  of  the 
aueen  ,of  a  fantastic  Scot.and^ 
18th  century.    At  thi-         political  in-! 

joyous,  ""'"^P'"l"Jl'i,er  careless  of  the  j 
trlgues  ^'oven  about  her 

'^'^^  'T.  T  that^'her  grandm-.ther  Is 
and   wicked,  'bft 

proud  --l^-^tX^  c^ubs  prc.vent  her 
'Ju^clssionr'anr  with  her  grandmother 


,  tonlus,  boi 
,  tated  Shakespeare 


\ 


1/ 


ONE  COLD  BONE 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

n«S/»  >«■»• 
ator   I  read 

»«roTT  C  BONE  NAMED 

GOVERNOR  OF -\LASKA' 

R.  F.  M. 

Taunton. 

The  MUan  correspondent  of  tn^^^^^^ 
don_Daily  Telegraph  (May  U)^ 
this  review  of  Mascagni 

"Mascagni's    new    "P^ra.  Tne 
Marat,'  was  Pro^^-ed  on  Ma 
t:bstanzi  Theatre  in  Home  be 
.uditorlum  and,  accor  in     to  nr.  ^^^^ 
poru,  it  was  a  big         ^.^  «,ordano'. 
;B:about  the  same  as  t..a. 
oVa,    -Andrea   '-•hen.e.V    th     Uxt  .^^ 
Which  is  by  nuca:  ^•l'''^  ,  F„r- 

■The  Little  Maraf  was  v,ntten  05 

weil  adapted  for  musical  •'rama. 
,    we*i  f     V  „,,v,nii!rh  the  maestio  is 

cagni's  music,  although  t 
well  in  his  60th  year,  is  as  ^ 
interesting  as  ever.  on 
"The  first  act  is  mosiiy 

•--:;^:ic:^:n:ti^^:r:s 

S^.:h::  t^e;Sanscu,oUes  Re  acting 
gainst  the  Marat  ^^J^^ 
demned    Pr'-^"  and  also 

^L'i've  r n^n::"nd  so  is  the 
I^^  b  tween  Little  Marat  and  his  im 

A  mother     The  second  act  .s 
prisoned  n^''^^^^'  musically  speak- 

much  quieter  one,  but.  m 

nnfckly  modulating  melo<ly  mamb  pre 
qufcKiy  m  Aiariplla  '-h.maon. 

vails.  Beautiful  IS  ti  e  . lane  ^ 
nil   gentleness  anu  ingoi.un.. 


she  seeks  refuge  in  ^be  mountains  at  an 
,  old  sailor's  house.     She  pla>  s  \ 
Children,  to  whom  .she  Is  on^N    •  . 

r^-s^r  fan  i^^r^-ened , 

-gXr,:^":n:^f^°^-ears.i 
^e'T  se:^hlng  for  .  the  UUie  aueen  | 

r  <^tr^-H:r'sub^::if^ear  he..; 

'I^:s  r^ven's^'T^ri.;;  a^Piece  .n 
three  acts,  and  >"  ^erse,  p^..^,, 
Gemier  jit  Peoples  ^^^rcspond-, 

.  was  reviewed  b>   the     ar  ^^^^^ 
,  ent  of  the  l.-ondon  ^  mes.  ^ 
'nothing  of   this   «°rt  m  Engond 
I  phen  Phillips  approached  it  n  o 
I  Than  any  other  ^-"t^r  f°    '  ^  ^...^rely 
:  stage,  and  he  "^^'^^  t.ied  to 
^  classical  ,  so  long  as  Phe''-.„ 

Plaideu,-^    '^.^I'tage  t.v  fo  adapt  them- 
:  writers  for  the  stage  t  y 

1  '"'T  native  ^nce  Euripides.  'Tamyris 
;  really  nati\  e  ^^'nee  _,,,inue  drama,  its 
1       as  senous  as  «"  ^™"pruned  and 

if  the    Academy   itself  had 
;  trained   as   if   the  -^.ea  j^ject  is 

.1  'labored  it  to  erow,    and  't»  ./.,,ight 
I  Classic.     But  it  ;n-;^^,f  id  uliobaaU 
modern    '-^"g.     Ma^chus  ^^^^  ^ 

co-kings   of  ^^rtfage       ^^^^^^  ,^ 
but  one  will,  so  tnau         ^    brothers    m  : 
wisely    ruled     .f^"^e  "ther   b      .^^  ^^^.^ 

literature  and  t^^^^  that's  the  ! 

with  the  same  woman   an  ^^^^^ 
I  end  of  the  one  vviU.       '^^^j^^.^rmics.  1 
{prisons  and  revo  ts  and  .ou 

and  the  lad.^-  Set^  her  P     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

,        brother  she  do^sn  t  pr         ^^^^^^ed  | 
5  other  one  conquers   the  ang  j^ 
one.  and  sticks  to  the  aa 
is  blind.    So  tnat  s  all  rigi_  Abing- 
'  wants  Lewis  ^^Vrs"  to  he  a  fme  olood- 
don  as  the  brotners  to  oe  I 
«nd-thunder  P^ec  pleased 
f ancy-di  e.->.i  cia-ss.c  1  _ 
its  PoP"lar  audience^  ..cieopatra,"  pro- 
Ferdinand  "erolds     uie  i 
,duced  at  the  Come^^«  J^/e  it.  in 

did  not  please^  oT  lts  mediocrity,  as  the 
the  plentitude  of  .„bolist  school, 

natural  ■'■est"f       ^^^^sing,  the  Symbo- 
Inavmg  kicked,  >n  pa^sme  committee 
i  lists,  M.^Teneo  accu«-^  t'^        ^ompla- j 
iof  the   Comedie  Jrancai  ...pUng 
'cency    or    >nco™P^tence    .  ^^^^^ 
'  unanimously    f^?'*, '^^^^^  with  Mme.  Se- 

nn  is  f.-.ult,  as  clo  «  "^rs.  ^ 
;  ,ond-M-eber.  t'ne  Cleopatra 

;.orical  figure-  t>  P'.ff  .  "    uity  in  wick- 

i  '  t'°"'  "'T  '^[:r-us  sweetness^n  pl--- 
!  I  edncs.«,  treacherous  swc 

„re.  and  '-any  o  her  .uaU.^^^^_ 
inands  also  a  oelicate  1  nality.' 
most   fluid   and  hove.mg  P 
All  this  Mmc.  V  eber  fa''e        ,  sne 
.4,s  for  the  dramatist,  he  <iiPl 


and    to    what  pur- 
Fihakespeare.   anu  ^j^^  only 

nose"  >I.  Teneo  says  he  su  ^^^t^^,. 
ir.he  achUvetnent  ^f^-^J^'^oman  is 

critic    s^>^'i„  a  classical  form;  that 
Bhokesvervrc  s  in  a  Shakespeare 
I,  Voltai.e  rather  tnan  o  ^^^^^^^ 
ior    llacine.      The  v 
r.iounted.  stage    Society  ol 

The    incorporated    Stage^  „^^^^ 

bondon  brought  out  o  von 
U:.ce  with  the  Shartow  b> 
Scholz     'transla  ion  ,„,ribed 
Tristan  ft=^^-^""^'    '  bid  unwholesome 
as     tiresome  ^p,r„portat.t  maid- 

'  twaddle,     '^nly  an  M,.irtin  is 

servant  is  fairly  ^^'v,,.  recently  de- 
writing  a  novel.  ,  some  of  the 
livered  r-  lecture_embad>ln^^^  ^^^^^^ 

incidents.     ^^^'^^'''IJ  ^,ys  that  Mar 
into  his  ^ancium  an  ^ 
tins  has   '-eiu  oc.  .loea  denies 
events  of  h  ^  me.     ^^.^^^^  j^arns 
,t,     •■Subse<luenUl    the  ^^^^^^ 

:  that  his  w  te.  ^f;;^„;r's  mistress,  and 
:  marriage,  the  ^tran.  ^,,,.,1  inftu- 

:  that  by  ^'?t";„^^;^i^n;rant  of  the  truth 
ence  he,  a  though  ig        .^^  „ 
;i,as  been  'n-sp'- en    ^  ^^j^  relations 

their  by  no  me»n»  ^jf^l^^.^^,,  hold. 
,Mso-wonder     ot  ^^^^  ^ow 

^heir  oesnnles  in  n  ^  continue  and  con 
,  ever  he  "^ay  decide  U.  continue  I! 

■  elude  the  tale.  »o  ^  ^^^^  ,^t,.surd 

,nd  concluded  in  eim.^^^ 
,  ity  ot  such  a  thesis  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
I  be  insisted  on.    it  1^  ^^.^^  fyrtl 

j-?^;'?;;nch  -'^-inJii^if"' 

beVrrrof^^B^^rdSh^aw.  apropos  c 

'  ,      ^  "A  careful  dis- 

"Arms  and  the  Man   ■  -,^e  dra- 

tmctlonmu.t  he  drawn  between  A  ^^^^^  ^ 

matist  and,  the  Pf  aiocre   A  pre-_ 

!  Shaw.  1  flnd  the  lat  e.  ni^ed  ocr 

1  ,„uceived    °P'n'°'',f,Uc  or  pessimistic, 
whether  it  be  0P^'";-:^^,^",t^^ces,  serve 
eannot.  under  any  ^'r'-J    .       „£  charac- 
1  -  ^  '""^  on  the  otht"  hand.  Bernard, 
I  ■■  ■  \  extremelv  skilful  dramatiSv.-, 

Shaw  IS  an  extieme  y         ,r'..'edv   .  .  ■ 
>n  ^'«f-'^'t  of  tiie  ^]l\f  ^:^;,\,;ny  re-l 
lit-  possesses  the  ,a't  01         .-of  never! 
newing  dramatic  >nc.dei.ts  and  ot, 
allowing  our  attention  to  wand  .^^^  ^^.^.^ 

is  all  the  more  ^f.ources  are  ex- 

concludes,  because  his  >,e^so 
ceedingly  limited.  ^  "t  the  in- 

helped  by  the  .•"^■"ns.a. 0  a 

stability  of.l^'f^i'^^trHUU  g  mania  for  do- 
'°  '^t.^^c'e^"any  S-^vfn  situation."- 
York  Evening  Post.  . 

godmother  o  the  I'^^h^^^^^  ^nd 
Ehe  said,  was  tar  too  ,  ^^r- 

poetic,    personally  slie  ^o"^^- ^ 
Ulf  the  "Charwoman  fj^^^^.)^^^  count 
The  F,-ench  fil|n  ^ased  on    Th      ^  .^^ 
of  Monte  Cristo     is  a  seri 
,  ,5  ehP.plers.  Each  ''.fPt^^J^eris  faith- 
two  reels.    Furnas  s  j  omance 
I  turn  followed.  The  escape  f.om 
igeonof  .the  ^'hateau  d  If  is  sa^ 
I  fiarticularly  well  P°'-tra>  ed  /-eo^^^^ 
thot  takes  the, part  of  Edmonci 
Prokofieff's  Ballet 

..T.  Choux"  (  'The  Buffoon"),  a  ha^l^ 
with  music  hyProUofieff,^was  Perf",m^ 
month  in  Paris  by  D-6h.le)^  s  com  , 
A  yovmg  buffoon  and  his^ 

.  ,  the  seven  old  bull 

Iplay  a  UUle  ,ioke  on  th-  ^^^^        ,  .^^tl,! 
i  fnons    who    vi.sit    them   in    their   I  t 
',„„,;st  P3Hor    "e  pretends  order^^ 
«;he   pretends  to  reiu  o- 
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meal;   she   Pretenus  lo   .      •  j^, 


vevi'.oi' 
her. 


?;e^;i  ^^U^'a^^aeHghted.  The, 


buy  the 
trick  on 
is  killin 


old  fellows  ■'^'l"^-"'  -  th 
v/hip  and  go  home  to  try  1 
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ill  Cm 
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tali 
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toh; 


not  woy"ui;-mi^^ 
near  a  countyard.  j  here  the  . 
foon.  fearing  the  wrath  01  ^ 

i.  disguised  by  ';^\  ;fa„d  still  in  h 
movements  *^tray,  him  a^^^^  ^ 
wife's  clothes  he  is  earned  o 
vant.     nie  old  men  have  feaj  a  ^ 

Whom  th^V,-f;,^  ,~^;;,s  up.,i 
riagp.     A  i.cn  .h=  and  chooses  tl! 

.pects  the  dancing  S'-l^^fJ^'^omplicatio- 
y.iung  buffoon:  a  terrioie  t  i' 

■\mu.ing  -^n-,,^;'i°;;,pTeasing.  T' 
=;aid  by  some  to  be  J^ry  P  . 

1  Menestrell  says  tl  a  the  con^P  ^^^^^ 
dently  w;.shed  to  suit  tne  ^ 

i^.^of  th!:n^rous  outbreaks  a, 

I  incongruous  noises^^  

A  New  Quintet  by  Gabriel  Faure; 
rkthor  Notes  About  Music 

Tnew  and  unpublished  piano  .u 

aab.-iel  Faure,  was  pla>ea 
of  the   National  Society 
Music,  par -s   on  Ma>  -t-  ..^y^^t  yo'> 
-^^^hS'^i^-^aniln^es  Uie 

p"fecf-v 

vclopmcnt";  there    .-^a  Pe;  ^^  „_ 

for  an  orchestra    reah^at.on  jB 

I  movement       a  dee.ded  ci 

contrast    with    th'     mo  ^^,^0. 

easily  f''°"-^^i'ii"  ,ft;i  adagio  is  ft 
pas.slonate  a"^  ^on.'    1  ad         ,^  . 

;rTan.?l"i"  ruW  - 
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ri'rT^'hldh  ittV^M  a  flIW  iMcIcnone 
ilramatlc  (■harftotor."    The  planlaf 
itobei  t  r.oftat. 

ivn.siin  of  Ills  -Vipux  Coffret"  and 
icsBO."  for  orcliesira,  Anrlrp  I'Rplet 
locently  (U'clalmed  In  Paris  i\»  th« 
jiulhcntically  endowed  disciple  of 
SKV.  It  Hueina  that  this  music  an<l 
inducting  of  U  had  "a  sort  of  fclhic 
iiation."  J 
monument  to  Alexandra  auilinant 
dedicated  at  (he  Trooadcro,  Paris, 
lay  21.  A  mpdalllon  of  hronze  por- 
<  liim.  Tln're  Is  u  frieze  rei)r(Sunt- 
llie  .liiifs'crs  of  \Aiccn  della  Roibbla. 
he  dfdlentory  Heivlics  Wldor  spoko 
he  Paris  Conservatory  and  d'Indy 

bo  Schola  C.'antorum.    Louie  Vlerne 
vised  on  the  theme  based  on  Guil- 
s  Initials.  F.  A.  G.,  and  also  played 
by  raoh. 

1    Muck    v.-ill    conduct    the  Con- 
ehouw    orchestra    .at    Amsterdam  \ 
the  middle  of  next  Januarj'  to  the 
r  March.   It  Is  said  that  there  aris 
.  ements  between  the  orchestra  and 
Icngvlber;;. 
opera  "Chitra,"  poem  by  Rabln- 
th    Taptore,    music    by  Wilhelm 
inmer,  has  been  produced  in  Swe- 
The  opera  has  been  applauded  as 
elation  of  beau^y." 
ipetitors   for   the    French   prix  do 
now   writing  at  Fontaint-bleau. 
■wulred   to  compose  a  symphonic 
le  as  well  as  the  cantata  "Her- 

members  of  the  Flonzaley  quartet 
received    the    French  Academic 


cl  Smyth,  the  English  composer, 
cs  that  a  conductor  should  movf.- 
)us  arm;  the  body  should  be  rig- 
immovable.  To  attain  this  she 
ns  herself  to  a  chair  in  her  chamr 
r  to  a  tree  In  her  garden,  and  then 
t.s  Jin  imafcinary  orchestra. 
.  sts  new  to  I^ondon;  Leon  Eus- 
n,  a  young  Greek  (May  12).  "Bril- 
y  of  "technic  with  an  erratic  tem- 
nent."  Eva  Clare,  a  Canadian  (May 
A  rather  hard  touch,  and  no  very 
ite  irtea  as  to  her  interpretative 
*  was  conveyed. 

!iio  Jloisevich  discovered  a  young 
.osor.  Roy  Agnew.  in  Australia,  and 
id  two  of  his  piano  pieces  in  Lori- 
last  month,  "Deirdre's  Lament" 
"The  mnce  of  the  Wild  Men." 
.  hopes  that  one  da.>'  the  young  an- 

have  such  restfect  for  the  story 
rdre  that  he  will'  think  twice  be- 
■ortraying  her  grief:'" 
Ishmen  are  talking-  of  giving 
in  India  and  Burma.  "A  diffi- 
Hes  in  the  temperature,  which 
habit  of  unsticking  the  glue  of 
}.  and  another  rests  with  the 
which  seem  to  like  the  wind  in- 
ents." 

rt  C'oates,  the  conductor,  ha.s  not 
ell  since  he  retiirned  to  T.nr.don 
Vienna.  Insufficient  food  of  .the 
quality  in  Vienna  is  thought  to 
!  cause. 

W.   H.   Grattan  Flood   has  writ- 
life  of  John  Field.  (17S2,  Dublin; 
Moscow).    It  is  published  by  Mai'- 
ster  of  Dublin.    Field,  who  is  now 
nbered  by  pianists  on  account  of 
Jocturnes — his    first     three  were 
,hed  when  Chopin  was  only  four 
old— appeared    in    Dublin    as  a 
ry   in  ,1792.     His   playing  excited 
siasm   in  Lonilon   in   1799  and  in 
in  1802.   when  he .  and  Cienienti, 
and  master,  salesm-an  and  manu- 
■er.   appeared   in  the   latter  city. 

then  played  music  by  Bach, 
el,  Clementi  and  others.  Glinka 
to  him  for  lessons  between  1S15- 
nd  afterwards  wrote  of  him: 
r.'i  playing  was  at  once  sweet  and 
iT  and  characterized  by  admirable 
lion.  His  fingers  fell  on  the  keys 
ge  drops  of  rain  that  spread  tbem- 
»  like  iridescent  pearl.s.  Here  let 
ly — and  I  atn  sure  that  my  opin- 

shared  by  many  who  have  heari.  | 
—that  T  do  not  share  the  view  of  I 
Who  told  me  on  one  occasion  that 
und  Field's  playing  'sleepy.'  No. 
laying  of  Field  was  strong,  ca- 
ms and  improvised.  In  particu- 
e  never  descended  to  charlatanism 
reduce"  his  effects."  The  Daily 
raph  of  London,  reviewing  the  bi- 
hy,  says:  "His  (Field's)  life  story, 
ccinctly  told  by  Dr.  Grattan  Flood, 
:e  that  of  many  another  famous 
5S0.  AVhat  we  want  now  is  a  critical 
ate  of  his  creative  work  in  which 
vord  'wonderful'  does  not  appear 
iften." 

is.  who  wrote  about  Field  at 
h,  says:  "It  is  imfortunate  that 
an  not  express  in  %vords  the  irre- 
le  seduction  of  his  nocturnes  wnei. 
ayed  them."  He  also  said:  "Hi."; 
;  i.'s  like  the  conversation  of  a 
Jin  more  seductive  than  beautiful. 

rather  than  witty-." 
-.    "Sardane-;"    for    orchestra,  by 

»sta.  ha^  e  been  performed  at  Bar- 
a  by  the  Orchestra  .Casals.  Raoul 
rra  pr.-<is3s  them  and  says  that 
feardane,  a  favorite  dance  of  the 
lonia-ns.  is  accompanied  by  the  '. 
I,  a  sort  of  ehiUVs  whistle-pipe, 
revival  of  Tlerlioz's  "Les  Troyens" 
whole  was  announced  ^for  June  3 
le  Paris  Opera. 

•ile    Simonnet    is   dead.     Born  at 

I in  18€vi.  having  taken  Hrst  prizes  at 
Lille  Conservatory,  she  made  her 
t  at  Moute  Carlo  in  ISSo,  with  Pas- 
:p  and  in  that  year  she  took  the 


Paris,    after   llie   flSfikVture    of  Mai 

Van  Znndt.  She  rirenteU  parts  In  "l,< 
Roi  d'ys"  (Uozaiin).  "D-anle."  and  "Le 
Keve,"  and  Irini;  many  chief  roles  in 
the.  repertoire.  Having  sung  at  Brus- 
sels, Nice.  London,  Monte  ilarlo,  r.he  left 
the  stage  .■•<mie  years  ago.  She  hud 
tnltnt  and  beauty. 

Nlchol.iK  CJally.'s  "Thi'ec  Short  Odos," 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  te.xt  by 
CUuigh  und  iShelley,  were  heard  for  the 
tirsi  tiinti  in  London  on.  May  12.  (They 
were  produced  about  a  year  ago  at 
Harrow.)  The  Times  said:  "They  are 
too  short;  the  composer  has  not  given 
himself  room  to  expand.  In  what  he 
does  say  he  must  be  allowed  the  merit 
of  having  taken  In  his  hand,  like  I)a\  id 
with  Goliath,  implemtnia  whose  use  li>- 
thoroughly.  understands,  and  ho  is  not 
exi>erimentins.  .  .  .  Wc  do  not  think 
that  such  abstract  thought  as  the  words 
cont.Hlned  is  suited  for  singing,  which 
needs  above  all  thing."?  concre'e  images, 
but  we  can  respect  the  dignity  and  ap- 
liroprialencKs  of  the  setting." 

The  .\bhey  organist's  request  to  the 
congregation  .  that  they  shoidd  not 
"make  up"  harmonies,  adds  pomi  to  a 
Punch  cartoon.  .\  village  choirmaster, 
leaning  forward  and  waving  his  baton 
In  the  face  of  a  singer,  says;  "If  yoir 
sing  bass,  sing  bass:  if  you  sing  tenor, 
sing  tenor;  but  none  of  your  shandy- 
gaff."'-I.^ndon  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  new  work  was  .Senor  Manuel  de 
Falla's  group  of  three  pieces  for  piano 
and  orchestra  called  "NLgiits  in  tlie 
Gardens  ol"  Sixain."  an.l  this  bad  tlii- 
arlditional   int.T.-t  tlie   pi.-inn  part 

was  playc.l  liy  the  cihim.sci  .  'the  Hirer- 
pieces  are  continuou.s.  and  Hie  piavic 
I)arl  lies  raihi-r  the  ch.-iracler  of  a 
prominent  ohbligatn  in  the  orchcsira!  , 
texture  than  of  a  sn'o  Tip  ,  .miposcr 
savs    tliat    liis    niusip  m.^ml  lie 

px'oressive  rath'-r  lh:iii  , ^  ■  i  i i .t r.  <-• ;  it  is 
a  re\-erie  in  uliicli  pi.-tin  csmui;  iniaRCs, 
crowd  on  one  anotlior  nntl  n  i  p  sus- 
"osled  in  rich  coloring  and  some  \ivid 
dance  rhvthms.  His  sense  of  beauty 
is  keener  than  his  love  of  novelty,  and 
that  gives  to  his  music  a  certam  ease 
of  manner  -wbicb  gains  sympathy  quick- 
ly. The  worlv  was  very  well  recelve<31. — 
Londbri  Times,  May  18. 

Mrs.  Wheler  Describes  Doings 
of  the  Buckley  Serenaders 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  ; 

Orie  of  .vour  correspondents  in  The 
Herald  of  June  .5  states  that  he  saw  the 
PJc  liings  in  a  burlesque  of  "La  Sonnam- 
biila"  \,illi  th'  lTuckle.\-  minstrels  at 
Selw.yii's  'l'lie:it;i'  Possibly,  On  Mon- 
day f \cn;ii,^.  Juno  1  0,-1870.  I  witnessed 
a  performance  by  Buckley's  Serenaders, 
"the  original  and  only  K^urlesque  troupe 
in  America."  at  .Selwyn's  Theatre.  The 
program  started  witli  a  "first  part." 
with  comic  songs  liy  G.  Sw-'iine  Buckley 
and  Pete  Lee,  and  ballads  by  J.  H. 
:\Turphy  and  J.  A.  Basquin.  Tlie  "Olio" 
was  as  follows:  Song  and  dance, 
Hogan  and  Hughes:  trolicsome  inter- 
lude, Pete  Lee.  C,  Swaine  Buckley  in  his 
new  and  original  "a.ct  of  all  acts,  or 
musical  moments."  playing  on  12  dif- 
fej'ent  instruments  :  operatic  selections, 
J.  A,  Basquin  :  "I  Really  Shall  Expire," 
Hogan  and  Hughes.  After  a  selection 
by  the  orchestra  the  performance  con- 
cluded with  Buckley's  travestie  in  three 
acts  on  Bellini's  beautiful  opera  of  "La 
Somnambula."  with  Medora  Becker  as 
Amiiii.  supported  by  J.  A.  Basquin, 
Jolinny  Rice.  R.  Hughes,  J.  Hogan,  G. 
Swaine  Buckley  and  Pete  Lee.  The 
music  was  that  of  the  opera  itself,  with 
negro  interpolations. 

James  Buckley,  thi  father  of  R. Bishop, 
G.  Swaine  and  Fred  Buckley,  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Buckley  Serenaders.  Mr. 
Buckley  was-  leader  of  the  orchestra  at 
Harrington'.'5  Museum  in  Boston,  in  1S40. 
and  in  1S43  organized  the  Congo  Melo- 
dists, giving  their  first  performance  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre;  in  October  they 
were  playing  the  Tabernacle,  lite  pres- 
ent site  of  the  How^ard  Athenaeum. 
Their  first  performance  in  New  York 
was  in  1M5;  the  following  year  they  went 
to  England,  remaining  about  two  yeai-s. 
The  Buckleys  visited  California  in  1S52. 
playing  in  tents  at  $3  per  ticket.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  in  June.  1853,  they  re- 
mained there  until  May,  1858,  when  they 
began  a  brief  engagement  at  Ordway 
Hall  m  Boston,  and  in  November,  same 
year,  were  at  Allston  Hall.  Tremont 
street.  Returning  to  New  York,  in  July, 
18.59.  they  sailed  again  to  England,  In 
March.  1S60.  Returning  to  America  In 
l&tjl:  after  playing  several  engagements, 
they  returned  to  Boston,  opening  at 
Allston  Hall,  in  October.  lSfi2.  After  a 
few  more  engageiT.ints  in  New  York, 
they  again  visited  Boston,  and  on  June 
15.  1863,  appeared  at  the  new  hall,  corner 
Chauncy  and  .Summer  streets,  remaining 
until  April  9,  IStili.  James  Buckley  retired. 
Fred  Buckley  died  in  Boston.  Sept.  1-. 
1864.  R.  Bishop  Buckley  died  in  Quincy. 
I  Mass,  June  6,  1867.  G.  Swaine  Buckley 
reorganized  the  company,  toured  'with 
iTitermittent  success  and.  failure  until 
about  1S76,  when  Buckley's  Serenaders 
went  Into  oblivion.  In  the  fall  of  1871, 
'G.  Swaine  Buckley  played  a  star  en- 
'igagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  a 
.sensational  drama  entitled  "On  the 
Track,"  impersonating  seven  characters, 
kn<i  playing  upon  various  musical  instru- 
ments.. He  was  supported  by  Frank 
Rcche,  3.  J.  Sullivan,  Ferd  Hight,  Linn 
Harris,  AVilliam  Scallan.  J.  H.  Connor. 
Miss  Ida.  Savory,  Miss  Lizzie  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ayling. 

I  also  have  a  program  of  "Buckley  s 
New  Mi()strel  Hall  and   .^.quarial  Gar- 


.sirn.i.y.  Boston.  April,  ml.'  iT'  the  "■•■'^ 

Buck'lej-,  J.  A.  Palmer,  C.  Pettengl  1  .1 . 
H.  Murphy,  R.  Bl.shop  Buckley,  and  th" 
S'oldirtr.s'  Ch-!.u.s  from  "Faust  was  giv- 
en byi  a  bra.ss  t.and.  In  P'^^'-f/^^' 
ety.  there  was  a  clog  dance  by  ^l"^*-''!^ 
Joseph  and  Peter,  comic  .song  by  R.  Bi.'^b- . 
op  Buckley;  ".Sally,  Come  up  '  G., Swaine. 
Buckley;  fancy  dance, C.  Vllllers;  Pkotcl  .  ; 
R  Bishop  Buckley  and  J.  K.  Campbell, 
hanjo  -solo,  G.  Swaine  Buckley;  The 
Hungry  Warblers,"  Campbell,  Palmer. 
Dana  and.  Petlengill;  song  and  (lance. 
Master  Joseph.  The  performance  con- 
cluded with  the  musical  burlctta  of  ih.- 
"Two  Pompeys,"  with  «.  Swaine  and  K 
Bishop  Buckley,  R.  Dana,  C.  'I'^ttengil. 
J  A.  Palmer,  J.  K.  Campbell.  J.  H.  Mui- 
t.hy,  George  Lon.sdale  and  Master  How 
.•ird  in  the  cast.  George  Swaine  Btickle> 
^  born  in  Bolton,  Eng.,  August,  WJ. 
TTdied  in  Quincy,  Mas.s.,  June  25  1K7J 

Mcdford.      JOSEPH  H,  WHEELER. 

Mr  Wheeler  was  possibly  indebted  m 
preparing  this  sketch  to  "Monarchs  of 
Minstrelsy"  by  Kdw.  Lo  Roy  Rice.  In 
some  Instances  he.  apparently,  followed 
Mr  Rice  word  for  word,  as,  when  he- 
writes:  "In  October  they  were  playing 
the  Tabernacle,  the  present  site  of  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,"  the  two  omit  tbf 
"at"  before  "the  Tabernacle." -EU. 
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Hugo  Kortschak.  in  care  of  the  Insti- 
tute Of  Musical  Art,  120  Claremont  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 


JACCHIA  AT  THE  POPS 

The  programs  of  the  week  follow: 
MONDAY,   .JU>rE  13. 

Overture  to   "Orplieus"  ,  OtTenlMCli 

Wait/,,  "A  Night  In  'Venice"  Strau.'a 

"K.immc5ol  Ostrow"  (with  organ).  .Rubinstein 

Fantasia.  "Manon  I_,escaiit"  Puccini 

Itouroanlan    Rhapsody"  .Enesco 

Aurora"   Diinham 

Cymbal  Dance  from  'Tallirhoe"..  ..Chanilniitle 

Ouverture  Solennelle.   "1S12"  Tschalkowsky 

Sf^tection,    "L'OracoIo"   .Leoni 

Ynlse,   "Tres  Jolie"  Waldtoifel 

"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  '  Sousa 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  14. 

Hungarian    March  Rerllo^ 

Overture  to  "Poet  and  Peasant"  Suyipe 

"The  Ijnst  Chord"  Sullivan 

'Fnntasi.i.    ■■Ix>liengrln"  'R'aguer 

V 

From  the  "Petite  Suite"  Debas8J(  - 

a,  Bn  Bnteaii.   b.  Cortege. 

Ti-oml)one  Quartet; 

"'Siei-f-nnilp"   Haert«l 

"•riip    'J'ear"  V,^t\ 

(Messr,-^    Hampe,  Adam,  Mftusabach  and  Kem 
fletd.) 

-naii.-i-  of  Uie  Pesert  Girls"  :.H£idleJ 

"-Mairl..>  .SInve"   .  ..  .'IVchn  ilsowsljj 

Seli,Tl  i.m,    "'J'lir  .Jf-wrL-   (.f  thi-  ^rlldnnn.■^" 

XYolf-Fcrravi 

'iViiliz,  "(.;iris  of  Karien"  . . . .-   .Koniiwa 

"Procession   of  Trtaccljuiv"  j     .De.UDe^ 
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Overture.    •Willuini  Trll  "  Ikissial 

"Dance  of  tlie  Honrs."  from  "Ij:i  Gioconda"' 

PoiHhiellJ 

WaltT;  "On  the  Beautiful  Bliie  Danuln!".SIvini8i 
Polonaise  from  "Eiifcu  Onegiu"  .  .Tselialkowsky 

THURSDAY,  .rUNK  16, 
Tnftet  Collcpie  Niglit. 

".March  of  tie  tiiadialors" . . . .   /.FudlJ 

Overture  to  "The  .Merry  Wives  «£  Wlnft'sor" 

'-Nicolat 

"Vienna   Blood"  •  Strauss 
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.CoHmarls 
.OlTeubach 
'i.oiieu- 
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Plocessiun  t.) 

grin"   

College  Songs; 

"ISp-,-11  U  Out"  Williams  19 

"Dear  Alma  Mater"  Leviis  '8T| 

Medlev.  Fantasia  on  Tufts  Airs  Sforton  '11 

Prelude   RachmaninotI 

"Eatxance  of  the  Boyards"  Halvorsea 

FRIDAY,  ICiXE  17. 

"Marche  Tart  are".   Gann» 

Overture  lo  "Fra  Dlavolo"  Aiihe* 

Walt-i    "1001  Nights"  rStransi 

Fantasia.    "Othello". ..  Verdi 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Pi-olude  to  "Carmen''.  Bizet 

Largo  from  the  "New  World"  Symphony. Drora.tt 

"KIde  oC  the  VaPiyrlcs"  \Vagiier 

Hrmn  to  tlic  Sim    from  "Iris"  M.iscagnl 

Night,  Tlaivn.  .Sunrise. 
Orunil  .\mcrican  llilitary  Fantasy, 

Arr.  by  Rolb'nsoo 

"En   Sonrrtiiie"  Tellam 

"Invitation  to  the  Dance"  ■Weber-B§rho« 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  18. 

March    "The  Favorite  Regiment"  Ertl 

Overture  to  "Norma"  

Waltz,  "Violets"  TSaldtenfal 

Fantasia,    "Tannhan5>ev"   '^^  agn«r 

Triumplial    Procession    from    "Sigurd  Jor- 

salfar"   -,  i"^"!; 

■Violin  Solo.  "Spanish  IMncB   Sarasat* 

Jiiliniii  Theodorowicz 

Aragonalse  from  "Carmen"  ...Bizet 

Ouverture  Solennelle,   "1812" . .  .Tschkaikomsky 

.Selection.   "Lady  Billy"  ...Levey 

Waltz.  "Tales  rT-oin;  the  VIenn-n  Woods'  .sti  ausa 
Bacchanale  from  'Thilenion  and  Bauds" 

(^unod 


We  have  been  asked  to  reprint  the 
parody  on  .Swinbume's  "Atalanta.  in 
Calydon."  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  this  column.  We  regret  to  say 
that  "Algernon  in  London"  Is  too  long 
for  this  column.  Two  or  three  extracts 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  parodist's 
wit.    First  of  all  is  the  argument. 

"Mr.  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  havijig 
heavily  drunken  of  strong  'wlne,  would 
fain  set  his  face  homeward;  but  not 
finding  tho  hat  of  him,  wa,s  wroth  be- 
cause of  it;  and  danced  upon  the  hatg 
of  other  men  In  such  mad  ■wise  that  he 
became  banished  for  this  cause  from  the 
Arts  Club." 


"When  th,-  ^ucdr.  of  Spring  have  bro- 
ken the  traces. 
The   weather   reports   for  mountains 
and  plain 
Fill  the  newspaper  column  spaces 
With    caution    signals    and    areas  of 
rain; 

.\nd  the  medical  men  are  unanimous 
Tliat  this  sort  of  weather  is  bad  for  us; 
It  takes  a  man  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
With   colds   In   the   head   and  rheu- 
matic pain. 
What  worth  is  Spring,  and  what  would 
we  fake  for  her? 
Shivering,  we  sit  by  the  lire  and  sing, 
O  that  our  feet  were  as  fire  and  could 
make  for  her. 
Fire — or  anything  wa.rm  for  SP;rinig!_ 

For  the  evening  and  morning  are  dis- 
maller 

Than  the  tunes  of  an  amateur  harp- 
player. 

To  cheer  the  time  that  we  shiver  and 
shake  for  her 
Wine  and  cigars  are  the  only  thing!" 
Here     is     another     famous  chorus 
strangely  changed: 
"Before  the  beginning  of  j  ears, 

There  went  to  the  making  of  man 
Nine  tailors  with  their  shears. 

A  coupe  and  a  tiger  and  span. 
Umbrellas  and  neckties  and  canes. 

An  ulster,  a  coat  and  all  that— 
But  the  cro'(vning  glory  remains, 
His  last  be.st  gift  was  his  hat. 
And  the  mad  batters  took  in  hand 

Skins  of  the  beaver,  and  felt. 
And  straw  from  the  isthmus  land. 
And  silk  and  black  bear's  pelt; 
And  wrought  with  prophetic  passion. 

Designed  on  the  newest  plan, 
They  made  in  the  height  of  fashion 
The  hat  for  the  wearing  of  man." 
One  more  extiact; 

AI^GERNON 
"I  would  that  with  feet 

Too  heavily  shod. 
Overbold,  over-fleet, 
I  had  danced  not  nor  trod 
On  the  hats  that  lie  scattered  about 
me,  as  autumn  leaves  crushed  on 
the  sod." 

CHORUS 
"Ah:  remember  your'  praise. 

How  the  eiub  cheered  you  on, 
In  those  happier  days 

When  our  dear  Algernon 
Had  just  published  his  classical  drama 

"Atalanta  In  Calydon." 


MUSICAL  NOISES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  of  the  elements  of  the  horrid 
din  which  impels  our  cars  in  the  public 
streets  are  unavoidable  since  they  fur- 
nish warnings  that  save  some  lives 
from  the  destructive  engines  which 
threaten  them.  ,  (Might  not  jangling 
crash  of  the  electric  car  at  crossings  be 
subdued  by  some  emollient  on  track 
and  bearings?)  The  point  to  be  made 
is  tliat  there  is  no  reason  why  sensi- 
tive people  should  be  crucified  and  some 
of  '.heir  lives  shortened  by  the  abso- 
lute licen-se  given  to  motor  owners  to 
outdo  each  other  in  every  form  of  Brob- 
J.ingnaglan  cough,  sneeze,  shriek  and 
yell.  Let  there  be  a  Motor  Car  Musi- 
j  cal  director  with  absolute  authority  to 
soften  their  interjections  into  decency 
and  peace;  to  key  them  up  or  down  to 
some  sort  of  harmony  so  that  while 
only  in  Sybaris — if  motors  ever  get  en- 
trance there— could  there  be  thus  ren- 
dered a  symphonic  poem — there  might 
be  no  monstrous  discords,  no  wild 
slaughter  of  the  circumambient  air! 
Boston.  THE  OLD  'UN. 


SIGNS  AND  "ADS" 

,-\s  the  World  Wags: 

1  suppose  it  can  be  said  that  a  notice 
thai  is  noticed  is  a  success.  Here  is 
one  from  a  Washington  street  tailor's 
sliop : 

"Stor  cloised 
Imickand  of  deth 
Will  posetev  be  open 
Monday  ove" 
Belmont.  h.  J.  U. 


B.F  KEITH'S 


Twice  Dally  at  2  &  8.  Tel  Beach  1724 
The  Zest  and  Speed  of  a  Sea  Breexa 

ONE-~~TED  LEWIS— ONLY 

AND  HIS  METROPOLITAN  BAND 
FRANK  WiLCOX  &  COMPANY 
DILLON  &  PARKER     V.  &  E.  STANTON 

HARRY  t  GRACE  EltSWORTH  MME.RIALTAACO. 
LEON   GAtJTIEB'S  "BKICKLAYEIW 

Extra! — VAN  HOVEN — Extral 


t5      lu  l^'^i^ 


foreign 

and  In  ilia  siiiiv,ny  ^  .i.j.'i.-=  ^.n^  \a  ii 
flothes-pressingr   tusinf-as.   but    we  ca: 
harflly  say  that  these  In  themselves  ar- 
foreign  institution?. 

Xo;  bad  as  the  salooi)  was.  It  proudly 
bore  on  its  banner  the  worda,  "Ameri- 
can saloon"  or  "American  bar."  It  does 
not  deserve  the  opprobiuin  the  Xevv 
York  man  seeks  to  cast  upon  its  mem- 
ory. Let  US'  be  Just  In  its  regrard.  It 
was  not  foreign . 

DEXrS  A.  McCARTHT. 
Ariinfefon  Heights 


Mr.  T.  J>.  O'Connor  ha^  contributed  to 
■     Daily  Telegraph  of  London  personal 
■  rolleotlons  of  Lidy  Bancroft,  the  ac- 
: .  S3  who  died  last  month.    He  tells  us 
)  nt  whfn  she  and  her  huisband  left  the 
ise  their    fortune  wa-«    ample.  The 
jrttB    of    the    Haymarket  enteri)rise 
ne  amounted   to  ilSO.yfXI.     The  hus- 
'    nd  mi.?ht  have  been    a    sr.  at  hotel  ,  A  Foreotten  Hero 

.  per.   At  his  hoiise  in  Dcrkeley  square,  '  .       „  i^wi^  tv„ 
produced  dish  after  dif^h  "  cooked  beu  ,  -'l^l^''^^^,  .. 
than  in  hotel  or  restaurant  in  Ku-'  ""^e^  .^"'l^?*,  "^''"'•l^n 

and  all  with  a  toucb  of  originali-*  ,  rionnel  5 .  champion  of  Ireland.   A\hen  I 

was  a  lad  in  Connecticut  I  used  to  hear 
a  littlo  Irishman,  who,  by  the  way.  had 
a  broken  neck,  sinj?  the  ballad  of  "The 


If  I- 1,    rlurht    or  left. 
'  1  \    W.  s  odd  experience 

Willi  Jii.'i  lOniicr  lailor,  in  Dorchester,  I 
hni>pcJio(l  lo  look  at  tlie  rig-ht  into  a 
ba,sement  tailor  shop  and  noticed  an  ap- 
parently brand  new  sign  in  the  window, 
which  read.s  thus : 
f  PRESSED  AS  you  WAIT 

Coat.i,  JOc;  trousers,  20c. 
There  are  others!  W.  H.  B, 


Lady  Bancroft  had  a  keen  sense 
the  ridiculous    and    told  excellent 

ories.     "I  .still   remember,"  (^ays  Mr.  .  ^        ,,  7  W 

a  stor>'  of  two  womf  n  of  the    Oreat  V  l«ht  of  Donnelly  and  Cooper 

.w-  ^      ^   T-,, ,  „  have 

in  any 


I  O'Connor, 


lower  middle  class  discussing  the  cter-  i  on   th«  CiJrrngh   of   Kildare.  I 
nnl  que.otlon  of  the  triangle:  The  tri-  j  never  heard  it  since,  nor  found  It 
i4le  is  not  a  purelv  aristocratic  prob-f  volume  of  Irlah  ballads.    It  Is  toi 


pure! 

as  those  who  know  the  Ka<:t  end' 
M  te.3tifv.  The  conversation  took  plHoe 
a  boardinsT  house  at  Margate.  'Wot 
■  ■:  should  do,'  said  the  vise  and  ex-| 
rii^ced  wife  whom  th^  iealous  one 
..'j  oonpuUins:,  'i'  to  wait  some  day  till; 
:i  see  her  passing  under  your  window;; 
1  then  spit  on  her;  and  she'll  know 
I  don't  think  licr  a  lady.'  " 


A  Boston  Weather  Prophet 

!;he  World  Wags; 
I'liose  interested  in   the  temperature! 
:  lie  cummer  will  bo  pleased  to  learn'j 
(t  it  win  ba  pleasant.   July,  usuailyj 
•  hottest  month,  will  be  particularly 
'    The  la.ck   of  heait   will  compen- 
>  for  the  usual  dry  spells.   The  au- 
-in     will    become    rainy.  Thunder 
Tvers  ■will  be  more  moderate,  though 
tiie  coolness  will  have  soine  tendency 
to  oauBO  hall   (which  can  be  insured 
ugalnst).  A.  D  EL^rER. 

Boston. 


Have  a  Light? 

(From    ".\lseriion  In  London") 
bit  Oft  the  end  of  his  weed, 

■  ,s  the  irosl  in  the  field  a  flower; 

threw  the  small  end  a.way — 
Ms  face  Is  lit  redder  than  day, 

■  face  is  mads  glorious.  Indeed, 
A  ith  the  light  of  the  match,  and  Its 

power ! 

'  le  lit  his  cigar  with  fire, 
i     kindled  a  flame  with  his  breath. 
-Vs  the  mouth  of  a  flute-player 
Ro  did  his  mouth  appear; 
The  smoke  rises  higher  and  higher- 
He    is    crowned    with    emoke  for 
wreath! 


too  long 

to  print  In  your  column,  but  no  doubt 
many  would  like  to  see  a  verse  of  It. 
WesJtmlnster.  S.  H. 

Daniel  Donnelly,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
was  ver>-  tall,  strong  and  agile.  "His 
skill  In  throwing  was  great ;  his  straight- 
forward blow  would  almo.st  fell  an  ox; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  science."  He 
fought  two  great  battles— the  one  re- 
•  ferred  to  by  "S.  H.,"  the  other  In  July, 
181»,  with  Oliver  In  England.  Having 
wasted  his  battle  money,  he  returned  to 
Dublin  with  only  40  shillings  in  his 
pocket.  His  ending  was  a  sad  one.  As 
landlord  of  the  Shining  Daisy  in  Pill 
lane,  in  February.  ]S20,  "having  drank 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  tumblers 
of  punch  at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere 
bravado)  and  swallowed  half  a  bucket 
of  cold  water,  while  in  a.  state  of  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  after  the  aforesaid 
tumblers,  he  burst  a  blood  vessel  and 
departed  this  life  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age."  One  hundred  carriages.  40O  horse- 
■  men  and  over  60,000  of  th«  rag,  tag  and 
I  bobtail  were  in  the  funeral  procession. 
It  is  a  ctirious  fact  that  "curragh" 
'  means  a  moor,  bog,  fen,  also  a  .smalj 
'  boat  or  skiff.  Does  any  one  know  the 
ballad  which  "S.  H.'  heard  in  his 
youth?— E3d. 


Sty, 


Travel  That  Broadens 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

T.  S.  Poon  maintains  a  tailor  shop  on 
the  "Back  Bund"  in  Canton,  China,  and  j 
••■  Men  caters  in  a  sartorial  way  to! 
?  Britannic   majesty's  subjects  Cand  j 
iors)  in  his  shop  on  Queen's  road  cen-  i 
.1]  under  the  glare  of  the  Hongkong! 
.11?  1 
I'T  that  'Wei  Rong,  the  money-changer, 
ints  hia  gilt  sign  close   beside  the  > 
•el  Kalee  in  Shanghai? 
ir  that  Sick  ,Lee  &  Co.,  Ld-.  "con- 
icts"  something  or  other  In  a  building 
.V  on  the  Rathah  soiled  Canton  bund 
ar  the  Kwantftung  Electric  Light  & 
npply  Co..  Ltd.  (Adv.)? 
Travel  does  so  broaden  one's  outlook,  , 
lon't  you  think?  ■ 
CARLOS  SPINALDOS. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  Know  Not  the  Song 

'  the  World  Wags: 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  curious  old 
mic  song.  "A  Trip  to  Niagara  Falls, 
•"?   It  teils  of  a  family  outing  to  visit 
f>  falls  and  describes  the  mishaps- 
■tor   each   verse  there  is   a  curious 
:iturc.  a   "spoken"   when   the  singer 
riternipts  the  .';ong  and  drops  into  prose 
.  r  a  line  or  two;  a  sort  of  monologue 
.  twecn  the  verses.   "What  Is  the  origin 
:  the  custom? 

noston.     I>ANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
I'he  "spoken"  in  the  course  of  a  song 
.m  old  device  to  amuse  the  audience 
I  England,  France,  the  United  States; 
■  doubt  in  other  countries.— Ed. 

A  Strictly  American  Institution 

S  the  World  Wags: 

'I'alkng  about  the  saloon  (which  you  I 
ffin  to  love  to)  and  the  dear  dread 
rinks  beyond  recall,  I  see  that  a  min- 1 
~ter  in  New  York  has  said  that  the  9Sl-  [ 
ion  was  a  "foreii,''n  institution."  ' 
Was  it?  It  was  my  Impression  that  the  I 
.loon  was  a  distinctively  native  Amer- | 
in  in.«titution.  racy  of  the  soil.  I  can- 1 
n;  qti.Tlify  as  an  expert,   but  it  seems! 
om  what  I  have  heard  and  read  that ' 
lere    was  nothing    exactly    like  the 
:nerican  saloon  anywhere  else  in  the ' 
■rid  save  a-s  other  places  may  have' 
"Pied  from  Uf>.    It  was  my  Impression 
nt  whereas  !n  other  lands,  people  sat 
'wn  leisurely  In  cafe.s  and  beer  gardens 
d  imbibed  slowly  the  "leprous  disti- 
■-nt,"  the  bar.  the  foot-rail  and  the 
1  .(Sty  perpendicular  drink  were  products 
■■L    our    American    genius    for  getting 
'  Hick  action. 

Tlic  saloon  at  present  seems  to  have 
rone  the  way  o£  that  other  peculiar  se- 
al^ institution,    slavery,    but  when  it 
ourishcd  among  us  it  was  as  som.e- 
'ilng  not  brought  in  from  abroad,  but 
pringing  from  our  own  soil  and  the 
I  roduct  of  our  own  conditions.     It  Is 
Lnie,  as  the  minister  wiiose  words  I  am 
commenting  on.  .sa.''.'»,   t'lat  there  were 
'many  foreisrncrs  enj.i?ci  in  tlie  saloon 
usinr-ss.  b':'  y'  t :  >  re  nr.-  a  good  nnny 


.--■111.  'la'.  =■  ."-^^  0  qnotod  th'-  remarks 
of  Old  .^^oak,  reported  faithfully  by  Mr. 
Don  Mar-juis.  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  evils  broueht  upon  the  United  States 
by  prohibition  is  the  faHing  off  in  re- 
ligious Interest.  Old  Soak  in  the  'oar-- 
room  was  often  asked  '.?r  Sal'va.tion 
.Army  girls  for  a  contrfbuticn  He  glad- 
ly lia.nded  out  ten  cents  or  a  quarter, 
and  as  there  were  appeals  in  the  bar- 
room for  pecuniary  aid  to  other  relig- 
iou.o  denoniinatioi'-S,  he  inevitably  he- 
came  interested  in  religion  of  som.e  sort. 

Readers  no  doubt  smiled  rir  laushed  at 
this  wlilnrrslcal  fancv  of  Mr.  Marrjuis  and 
iliought  him  extravagant  In  .lesting. 

Mr.  Elias  Barncastle  send.'!  us  an  issue 
of  the  Bristol  (-R  I.)  Phoenix  contain- 
ing an  article  011  the  Salvation  Army 
1,'ampai'Sn  The  writer  cay.=; :  "It  is  a 
-strange  fact  that  this  campaign  foim 
of  raising  money  1?  made  necessary  b.v 
the  coming  of  prohibition.  Tn  the  Cay:- 
vviien  saloons  were  open  the  Salvation 
Arm.y  lassies,  with  their  tambourines 
oolleofed  in  drinking  places  aoout  three 
quarters  of  the  money  needed  for  the 
.\rmy  relief  work.  Men  who  frequented 
saloons  were  generou.s  and  chtcrful 
givers  lo  the  cau.=e.  many  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  helped  by  the  Army's  various 
forms  of  charity  when  they  were  'down.' 
Now  this  form  of  revenue  is  cut  off." 

And  so  Old  Soak  turns  out  to  be  a 
sociologist,  a  keen  observer,  a  colleague 
in  more  ways  than  one  of  our  esteem.ed 
friend.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson. 


Probably  Quincy  Kilby  Knows 

M  M.  S.  writes  to  us:  "Was  there 
ever  a  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with 
this  motto  on  the  program,  a  saying  at- 
tributed to  Oliver  Crornwell :  '"Trust  in 
God  and  keep  your  powder  dry  ? 


A  Warning  Shirt 

As  the  'World  Wags : 

Many  of  the  Old  Colony  street  rail- 
way run?  are  discontinued  :  viz  :  This 
morning  from  the  trolley  wire  between 
Quincy  and  'Wollaston  parallel  to  the 
New  Vork.  X'>^n  Haven  &  Hartford  rails, 
there  hangs  what  remains  of  a  red  flan- 
.nel  shirt.  Attaclied  tn  one  sleeve  is  a 
difgorged  can  of  squa-sh  weighted  with 
stones.  Is  this  a  subtle  symbol  of  sinis- 
ter .M>vietism.  or  shall  we  attribute  it  to 
youthful  impudence?  CANTHARIS. 

Cainforldge. 


Admiral  Sims's  Predecessor 

(X.  T.  Evenlnir  Post) 
The  earliest  admiral  we  know  of, 
the  man  who  commanded  the  asso- 
ciated navies  of  the  world,  would 
.=eem  to  have  been  a  fair-spoken  man 
on  l>oard  ship;  but  even  Noah  got 
into  trouble  when  he  struck  land. 


I         Man,  the  Forked  Kadish 

'as  the  ■World  "Wags: 

F.  A.  "W.  nee_d  nc^  think  that  he  Is  the 

cnly  one  who  keeps  his  e.ve  open  for  cr- 
'  centric  signs.  For  the  past  10  years,  or 
'more,  I  have  made  my  daily  visits  to  the 

postoffice,  passing  thrmigh  Arch  street. 

but    have    never    noticed    speclallv  Hie 

I 


The  "Skin"  Game 

(They  is  a.  ejreat  resemblance  between 
(,hox>ping  and  fox  hunting  —  Evening 
Paper. ) 

D'ye  ken  Joan  Pee-I  In  hpr  furs  eo  gray. 
D'ye  ken  Joan  Peel  on  her  shopping  day, 
^Vith  her  purse  in  her  muff  and  her  car 

under  way. 
With  a  hoot  of  its  horn  In  the  morning? 

Twas  the  sound  of  her  voice  tnrned  the 

shopgirls  red. 
And  her  thick-soled  boots  had  a  martial 
tread. 

When  hard  on  the  scent,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head. 

She  went  hunting  the  fox  tliat  morning  I 

D'ye  ken  Joan  Peel  with  her  cheeks  of 
"pink" 

As  she  tracks  down  coney  and  fox  and 
mink. 

With"  the  air  of  having  a  real  "high 
jink." 

.'\s  the  light  in  her  eye  gives  warning. 

She  will  tramp  through  the  show  rooms, 

mile  on  mile, 
i  With  a  hunter's  glee  and  a  fox's  guile, 
'  .\s  the  Kcent  leads  on  to  her  favorite 

"style." 

And  a  "brugh"  before  lunch  this  morn- 
ing I 

— A.  W.  in  the  London  Daijy  Chronicle. 


The  Two  -Admirals (Not  J.F.Cooper's) 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

Pep  in  the  Grand  Fleet  had  begun  to 
ebb.  Monotonous  routine  was  begetting 
lackadaisical  laxity.  It  was  time  to 
start  something. 

Aware  of  the  need,  and  exercising  the 
resource  and  sagacity  inoctrinated  by 
his  long  tr.a,ining,  the  admiral  command- 
ing tlie  squadron  of  American  battle- 
ships (berthed  in  the  outei-most  anchor- 
age) one  morning  espying  the  Beef  Boat 
of  the  Royal  Navy  (distinguished  by  a 
huge  pennant  bearing  a  lusty  bull  ram- 
pant on  a  green  field)  rounding  the 
Point  and  standing  in  toward  the  gate 
in  the  net  guarding  tne  harbor,  jumped 
into  his  barge,  and  streaked  along  the, 

interminable  columns  of  ships  until  he 

^boarded  the  "Q.  E."  ' 
At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  requisite  for- 
malities, he  turned  to  the  British  ad- 
miral and  casually  remarked.  "It  seems, 
strange  that  I  should  have  been  over; 
here  long  and  yet  never  saw  the 
Royal  St.andard  of  Great  Britain  until 
this  morning." 

"XATiat's  th.at?"  cried  the  Britisher? 
"The  Royal  Standard!  The  King  pay- 
ing a  surprise  visit  to  the  Grand  Fleet 
and  the  admiralty  never  Informed  me  ! 
I'reposterius !  I  say!  (to  his  fla;  r.f. 
lifcr).  Flash  a  message  tn  all  ship-  ..f 
the  fleet  to  stand  by  and  pay  homage 
to  his  majesty!" 

Ten  minutes  passed,  during  -(vliich  lie 
wore  a  path  in  the  quarter-deck  by  pac- 
ing to  and  fro.  "Can't  understand."  he 
was  heard  to  murmur  on  one  of  his 
turns,  "why  some  ship  doesn't  report  his 
presence." 

Then  minutes  more  passed,  and  halt- 
ing opposite  the  American  admiral  he 
a.sked,  "Are  you  certain  you  saw  t)ie 
Royal  Standard?" 

"Why,,  yes,"  replied  the  American,  "in 
fact  (looking  through  his  binoculars), 
isn't  thait  ship  Just  passing  beneath  the 

I  Forth  bridge  flying  the  Royal  Standard 

j  of  Great  Britain?" 

Tlie  Britisher  jerked  his  glasses  to  his 
eyes,  his  attention  riveted  through  them. 
Presently  a  sickly  (grin  began  to  spread 
from  the  corners  of  hi.s  Iron  mouth, 
whereupon  the  "Q.  E.  "  not  being  canned 
in  the  register  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
the  sun  being  over  the  yard-arm.  lie 
piped  the  American  admiral  below  to 
splice  the  main  brace. 

*     «     «  • 

Some  three  weeks  later  one  of  (lio 
illustrated  London  weeklies  carried  a 
full-page  photograph  showing  ,\  ejo.'^e- 
up  view  of  a  naval  distinguishing  pen- 
nant bearing  a  lusty  bull  rampant.  Over 
it  was  the  caption.  "Blunders  of  our 
Allies"  and  beneath  it  the  title,  "The 
Distinguishing  Pennant  of  the  Beef 
Boat  of  the  Royal  Navy."  and  below  It 
still,  the  following  explanatory  legend. 
"It  Is  reporteil  on  high  authority  that  a 
celebrated  American  admiral  recentl.v 
mistook  the  above  pennant  for  the  Rojal 
Standard  of  the  King,  and  caa^ed  the 
ships  of  his  squadron  to  man  the  rail 
while  the  Beef  Boat  sailed  sercn'^ly 
past.'' 

Thus  did  41ie  British  admiral  c-ct  even. 

X.IVDAV. 


)  1 


Has  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  lost  his  cun- 
ning ^s  a  caricaturist?  It  would  seem 
that  he  has  lost  It,  if  criticisms  of  his 
exhibition  In  London  are  just.  The 
Times  thinks  that  the  popularity  of  his 
show  is  ominous.  "The  British  public, 
and  especially  the  fashionable  public, 
are  apt  suddenly  to  discover  some  one 
just  when  '  - exhausted  him^ 
All  togethc-  the  rock 


cry  Ah!  when  it  has  burst  and  begin; 
to  fall."  (This  is  true  of  the  public  in 
other  citie»— even  Boston.) 

According  to  the  critic  of  the  Times, 
Mr.  Beerbohm,  first  of  all,  often  faii.^ 
in   his   likenesses,    "and  a  caricature 
ought  to  be  more  like  the  victim  than 
he  is  like  himself.  The  best  of  his  cari- 
catures did   make  tho  victim,  in  the 
flesh,  look  like  a  feeble,  tentative  at- 
i  tempt  to  rival  Mr.  Reerbohm's  fantas- 
I  ty."    Then  the  satires  upon  Labor  are 
'  labored.  Is  It  all   due  to   the  sorry 
St  U8  of  the   world?     "Politically  he 
seems   now  to  be   too   depressed  to 
laugh.   There  is  a  lowered  ■vitality  in 
some  of  his  cartoons,  as  if  his  wit  were 
eaten  by  the  brute  force  of  things  and 
he  could  not  express  his  fears  baldly 
'  and  directly  like  any  man  in  an  omnl- 
\  Dus."    Among  the  successful  cartoons 
I  are  those  of  Paderewslil  asking  D'An- 
nu.nzio  to  read  him  one  of  the  dramas 
of  his  youth  and  D'Annunzio  asking 
Paderewski  to  play  him   one   of  his 
admira'ble   sonatas.  A  captain   of  in- 
j  dustry  tells  a  curate  that  the  desire  of 
I  the  manual  workers  to  be  paid  exorbi- 
I  tant  wages  is  a  sure  sign  that  they 
have  lost  their  faith  in  a  future  life. 
"Wilson's  peace"  (1930)  is  another  one. 
The  worn-out  President  is  in  the  fore- 
front; in  the  background  Lloyd  George 
is  saying  to  Clemenceau,  "Thought  he 
was  going  to  get  the  better  of  you  and 
I."  It  is  said  that  the  figure  of  the 
president   is   a   masterpiece;    but  the 
other  two  are  puppets.  Gordon  Craig 
is  shown  asking  of  leading  actors  "a 
sacrifice  worthy  of  their  calling  and 
their  ideals."  "Doubles"  were  done  in 
the  -war.  There  Is  an  explanation  in 
the  catalogue:     "You  fold  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  half,  you  make  some  random 
blctch  on  it,  fold  it  again  instantly, 
unfold  it,  eee  what  possibility  it  sug- 
gests,  and  proceed  to  make  blotches 
of  a»  more  calculated  kind.    A  little 
cheating— a  very  little  of  It— is  within 
the  rules  of  the  game.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
plays  it  very  well,  especially  where  he 
cheats;  and  perhaps  he  means  it  for  a 
satire   on  the  accidental   methods  of 
modem  art,  but  it  is  more  amusing, 
no  doubt,  to  players  than  to  lookers- 
on." 


THE  GENTLE    ART   OF  CRITICISM 

Mr.  '\\''illiam  Atheling  reviews  concerts 
tor  the  New  Age,  London.  He  liked  the 
fiddling    of    Olga    Rudge    when  Hela 
/Jemska  was  tho  pianist.   "Miss  Rudge 
'  committed  a  serious  error  in  changing 
I  partners  and  was  unable  to  overcome 
j  the  wooden  burden  of  Mile.  Renata  Bor- 
I  gattl's  piano  whack." 
'    One  poor  wretch  was  thus  disposed  of: 
"Gertrude  Blomfleld  Is  depressing." 


WOMEN  IN  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  H.  'V'.  Storey,  editor  of  English, 
objects  vigorously  to  the  use  of  "Mad- 
am Chair"  for  the  female  pre.sident  of  a 
meeting.  He  Insists  that  "chairwoman" 
Is  the  only  word.  Unfortunately  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  "charwoman."  Nor  is 
"Miss  or  Mrs.  Chairwoman"  eupho. 
y  nious.   "Mr.  Chairman"  is  not  so  bad. 

\     CONSOUATION    IN    BOOKS  AND 
1  DREAMS 

[As  the  'World  'Wags: 

Tltat  "Old  Soak"  stuff  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue was  as  balm  to  tlie  souls  of  many 
of  us  who  look  to  your  column  for  the 
garnish  on  the  pabulum  of  life;  hut, 
too,  p.  secondary  and  subsequent  effect 
of  this  fascinating  "wet"  literature  was 
irritating,  like  the  .suggestive  pictures 
In  the  movies  which  the  censors  would 
like  to  eliminate  buO  mortals  would 
miss.  'With  me  personally  it  caused  a 
mental  panic  and  drove  nio  to  Ho 
Biblos  for  sustaining  strength,  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  there  I  found 
it  in  the  words  "oil  to  make  him  of  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  wine  to  glad- 
den the  heart  of  man."  That  swung 
th3  pendulum  the  other  way  and  I 
pulled  down  Anthon's  Horace— fat  old 
friend  of  my  youth— and  I  fumbled 
over  the  pages  that  so  carefully  dis- 
cuss the  whole  subject  of  grape  culture 
and  the  varying  processes  of  making, 
maturing  and  keeping  the  wines  «f  an- 
cient Rome. 

If  the  18th  amendment  to  our  con- 
Btitution  sets  an  example  that  other 
nations  of  the  earth  follow,  so  that  aX 
last  we  have  worid-wide  prohibition  of 
the    hermetically    sealed  type,  'What 
knowledge    of  grapS   and   grape  J  ' 
will  have  been  accumulated  in  vain 
Th.;  iirduous  duties  of  the  d-i'' 
;  11    I  •      to  repose,  so  I  cease<' 
li  -.ML'  1!  musing,  parked  my  trr 


11     ae.sk  a|ia  hit  for  the  land 

of  Lethe,  tnul  .1  conscious- 

ness gave  way  to  sK .  j,  i  u.ok  my  place 
nt  a  Honian  feast— primus  Inter  parea 
•-and  with  an  amphora  of  Falornian  at 
hatid  wo  started  a  night  that  would 
mnkci  J.uciillus's  feast  look  like  30 
•ents.  At  early  dawn  I  stretched  tny- 
-eif  back  to  consciousness  again  with 
his  tnousrht  dominating  my  mind  ac- 
lon:  "What  is  the  use  of  being  good 
inyway.  We  all  can  ibe  paased  through 
Me  golden  gate  by  proper  and  ade- 
luate  legislation.  Leave  It  to  Congress 
nd  the  Bolshovlki!"  KUICLOS. 

HE  GIRL  WITH  THE  LITTLE  HAT 

(For  ..\«  tl.r.  Won,!  Wnpi.) 
watch  her  as  .kIio  passes  me 
I''or  there  is  longing  in  my  breast 
.  wistfulness  like  dusk  at  sea. 
.\  hope  in  fragile  armor  dresst. 

<^r  eyes  are  black  like  raven  wings  ' 
iho  gleam  of  some  Castillan  line-  ' 
he  Celt  within  her  laughs  and  sings 
For  mirth  Is  hers,  and  longing  mine. 

e  takes  a  car  each  working  morn 
fo  go  where  labor's  seeds  are  sown- 
lio  morn  is  gone,  the  day's  forlorn 
^he  leaves  me  standing  there  alone. 

saw  her  onco  heyond  the  town 
>own  In  the  fields  with  flowers  gay 
Id  there  was  summer  on  her  gown' 
Vnd  in  her  eyes  the  dreaming  day. 

id  thon  I  thought  as  there  I  sat 
"an  peasant  win  this  queen  of  grace' 
e  girl  that  wears  the  little  hat, 
I.  crown  above  a  royal  face. 

all  the  cloistered  hours  of  night 
"ill  white  ships  drift  away  at  dawn 
'1  day  unbars  the  gates  of  light 

liear  her  haunting  crooning  song.  . 

liim  by  whom  the  race  is  won 
he  prize  belong.s,  the  goal  bestows 
sift  the  laughing  angels  spun-  i 
he  beauty  that  outlasts  the  rose 
ort  Warren.     EDWAKD  TERXA.  I 

I'.iim     rea.l    .Mi-.     Cicorsre    JJaniard  : 
v's  ■  liacl!;  to  iMcUuisclah,"  one  re- 
s  the  more  that  the  writings  of  Me- 
selah.    Including  his  3S0  parables, 
3  not  come  down  to  us.   As  he  lived 
0(iS  years— he  died  in  1056  A.  M.,  the 
of  the  Deluge— his  memoirs  would 
been  unusually  interesting.  Me- 
elah.  accordini;  to  the  Uabbins,  was 
ry  loamed  man.     He  was  for  100 
s  in  the  school  of  his  father  Enoch, 
hennore.  if  Kupolcnius  is  to  be  be- 
d.  he  learned  all  kinds  of  Unowl- 
from  the  ansels.   And  Methuselah 
Also  a  thoughtful  man,  a  bit  of  a  ( 
meutalist.  tor  Solomon   Tarchi  as-  j 
s  us  that  the  old  man  died  seven  , 
bclore  the  Deluge  In  order  that  his 
dson  Noah  mi.ght  properly  lament 


widows  and  beef  in  wb8t 
burKe 

(Vfrmont  Unlon-.7ournni.i 
Mr.  Cillmore  recently  drove  a  herd  of 
c.xttle  to  Barto.T  and  sold  them.  It  seems 
too  had  some  of  the  nice  beef  cattle 
cannot  be  sold  out  In  town.  The  meat 
market  has  boeri  closed  two  weeks  for 
lack  of  patronage  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
many  peoplo  to  get  meat  when  thoy 
want  it.  A  good  meat  cart  is  badly 
needed  here.  There  are  lev  of  old  peo- 
ple unable  to  go  far  to  buy  meat  to  say 
nothing  of  this  be'ng  the  banner  town 
of  widows,  45  within  a  mile  of  the  post- 
offlca  and  no  teams  or  autos  owned  by 
over  40  of  them.  Hera  is  a  fine  cpening 
for  a  good  clean  cart  to  make  money  if  i 
they  have  decent  meat  and  decently  ■ 
clean. 
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ON  READING  ALOUD 

edition,  an  unexpurgated  edition, 
>hn  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera"  is  ad- 
■!ed  as  "a  good  book  for  reading 
."  AVeil.  why  not!  The  poet  Cow- 
■ead  "Tom  Jones"  aloud  to  tlie 
e  Mrs.  Unwin  without  calling  a 
to  her  presumably  fair  cheek, 
ir  little  village  of  the  sixtie.«,  when 
y  prayers  were  in  fashion,  tlie  head 
e  family  read  the  Old  Testament . 
urse,  skipning-  only  the  i^encalogical 
3 — and  skipping  those  probably  be- 
■  of  difficulties   in  pronunciation. 

Beggar's  Opera"  should  not 
e  even  the  young  girls  of  a  house- 
They  have  read  novels  published 
Ighly  respectable  firms  that  are 
a,nk  in  speech.  Furthermore,  while 
"spoke  right  out  in  meeting," 
novelists  hint  and  wink  suggest- 
or  indulge  themselves  in  descrip- 
of  a  character  that  once  were 
"luscious."  i.  e.,  licentious.  "Tom 
"  in  comparison  might  have  been 
n  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  or 
stern  moralist,  E.  P.  Roe. 


AN  EASTERN  QUESTION 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  Informs 
us  that  the  police  of  that  city,  having 
forbidden  the  form  of  lottery  known  as 
the  tombola,  have  now  put  a  stop  to  the 
courses  de  cafard.    It  seems  that  the 
Russians,  famous  as  gamblers  for  years, 
had  organized  at  Pera  in  one  of  the 
cafes    a   "Caferd-drome" :  coacroaches 
ran  races,  and  much  money  was  there- 
b\-  lost  and  won.     Some  years  ago  we 
read  of  these  race.s  in  other  cities,  as 
we  read  of  two  men  oetting  on  which 
lump  of  sugar  a  fiy  would  alight.  Our 
correspondent    calls    the    cockroach  a 
black    beetle.      The    Natural  History 
Museum  (London)  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet "The  Cockroach"— it  should  be  in 
every  kitchen  for  improving  reading— 
in  which  tlie  writer  states  that  the  in- 
sect is  not  a  beetle  at  all.    The  two  var^  i 
ietles  best  known  in  England  are  the 
common  or  Oriental  cockroach  and  the 
German.    "Any  other  species  that  ar- 
rive are  mere  tourists."    Nobody  knows 

where   the    insect — the   common  one  

came  from  in  the  Ifith  century.  Gil- 
bert AVhlte  in  1790  spoke  of  it  as  an 
unusual  insect.    The  German  came  la- 
ter;   German   so-called,    but  really  an 
Asiatic;  in  Germany  known  as  the  Rus- 
sian; in  Russia  known  as  the  Prussian. 
And  in  like  manner  a  certain  disease  \ 
was  called  by  the  French,  the  Neapoli-  ' 
tan;   by  tlie  Italians,   the  French  dis- 
ease: an  agreeable  instance  of  exchange 
in  international  courtesies.    Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  a  dozen  year.s  or  more  a.go 
showed  us  a  cookbook  published  in  Paris  j 
hy  a  domestic  economist,  also  a  lover 
of  nature,  in  which  the  dishes  recom- 
mended were  of  all  sorts  of  flying  and 
crawling  and  skipping  insects  prepared 
in  various  ways.     A  cockroach  bisque 
was  especially  praised. 

By  the  v/ay,  how  did  the  word  "cock- 
roach" come  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish   "Cucaracha"?     Did   Philip  Jl 
Spain  bring  the  insects  to  England 
in  his  train  when  he  first  met  Bloody 
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ENGLISH   AT  YALE 

As  th?  ■V^^orld  Watss: 

Cleveland's  "innocuous  desuetude"  Is 
simplicity  itself  as  compared  with  the 
declaration  by  Prof.  Mendell  of  Tale 
that  "the  statement  of  former  Crew 
Coach  Guy  Nickalls  that  he  did  not 
resign  was  egregiously  disingeniroufi  " 
la  this  a  return  to  "normalcy"  from  the 
"short  and  ugly"  style  of  Roosevelt  of 
Harvard?  q  p  j-, 

Boston. 


Ronm; 
Fan  la 
Waltz 
Rako,- 


r!l,i,pM„ly 


WHITTIER  REVISED 

e  W''orld  Wags: 

;ourse  T\T'.lttier  should  never  hava 
>n— 

iwhlle  we  did  our  nightly  chores, 
ht  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors.'" 
matter  if  it  was  colloquial  New 
nd  language  and  familiar  to  the 
for  whom  he  was  writing.  It 
have  been  more  truly  poetic  had 
d: 

iwhlle  wo  did  our  nightly  labors, 
farm-tools  borrowed  oft  the  neigh- 

9." 

letter  stlU: 

while  we  did  our  nightly  stunts, 
ed  the  animal  what  grunts." 

neanwhlle  got  on  to  our  Jobs, 
rdinary  country  slobs." 
ven 

iwhile  our  vesper  tasks  we  did, 
d  the  second  eldest  kid." 

much  better  the  poet  Gray  ex- 
d  It  when  he  said: 
not  ambition  mock  their  useful 

'ashion  read  with  a  disdainful 
lie," 

n  he  shows  familiarity  with  the 
fork  pronunciation,  "smoiV 
kline.  .1  \i'K  ■bt;xc:p.t 


A  SILLY  TEA-TIME  QUESTION 

(London  Daily  Chroniclf.) 

One  of  the  silly  questions  in  our 
every-day  speech  meets  one  each 
afternoon  (writes  a  correspondent) 
when  you  are  asked:  "Do  you  feel 
like  a  cup  of  tea?"  If  one  did  one 
would  not  confess  to  it.  surely.  'And 
hov,'  does  a  cup  of  tea  feel? 

I  am  reminded  of  an  awful  day  in 
a  certain  battalion  '-nes.?  In  France 
Our  mess  cook  prided  liimself  on  hi.s 
steak  puddings,  which  were  grateful 
and  comforting  on  cold  days  in  rest 
billets.  The  brisadler  dropped  in  one 
day  at  lunch  time,  and  I  said  pleas- 
antly to  him: 

"Do  you  feel  like  a  steak  nuddine- 
sir?"  "  °' 

"No,  damn  it,  do  I  look  like  one''" 
ho  replied  rather  hotl\'.  and  I  was 
glad  that  he  had  already  inspected 
my  company. 


AN  H          OF  A  CREW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  HolliEter,  HeniT,  Hubbard,  Hub- 
bard, Hamilton,  Hobson  holding  down 
SIX  of  the  seats,  ,the  Harvard  Fresh- 
man eight  m.ny  be  well  considered  an 
"All  H  of  <t  crew!"  F  S  S 

Lenox. 


POPS  NEARING  CLOSE 

The  season  of  Pops  concerts  at  Sym- 
prony  Hall,  being  seven  weeks  old,  with 
"but  three  remaining,  each  week  to  date 
has  exceeded  the  preceding  in  attend- 
ance and  all  previous  records  have  been 
broken.   Indeed,  the  heat  scarcely  pene- 


A  London  journal  recalls  the  fact 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  to  produce  a  good  di- 
vision record  once  brought  penalties  at 
the  annual  Greenwich  fish  dinner, 
which,  until  recent  times,  closed  the 
summer  .session.  A  wooden  spoon  was 
presented  to  the  delinquent.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  now  living,  had  the 
courage  to  award  the  spoon  to  Dis- 
raeli. 

A  wooden  spoon  for  many  years  was 
presented  at  Yale  College  to  the  most 
popular  man  in  his  class.     We  forget 
when  this  custom  went  out  :  it  was  cer- 
tainly 'before  1872.     Latei-  the  Thanks- 
giving jubilee  was  abolished   at  Vale. 
Still    later    the   college     fence  disap- 
peared.    And    so.     as  a  grocerj'-storc  i 
politician  of  Chelsea.  Vt..  remarked  of  ^ 
a  platform  finally  adopted  at  a  state  ; 
con-iention,    Yale   was    "pruned   of    its  ' 
most  inherent  qualities."  f 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  Yale  when  I 
a  wooden  spoon  was  no  longer  the  re- 
ward of  popularity.  It  encouraged 
"sniping."  The  hope  of  obtaining  it 
led  students  to  be  close-mouthed,  fear- 
ful of  offending  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
Each  self-appointed  candidate  wore  the 
peiTjetual  grin  of  good-fellowship.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  took  off  the 
mask  when  he  was  apparently  safe  in 
bed.  Even  now  there  is  foolish  voting 
in  colleges  for  males  and  females:  the 
handsomest  in  the  class,  the  most  pop- 
ular, the  best  dressed ;  the  favorite 
actress,  newspaper,  public  man,  teacher. 
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FOR   SUMMER  OUTINGS 

(Th«  Vorniont  Unlon-Jourr'al  of  Lrnrtoai 
June  S.) 

THE  LOVE  SANATORIUM 
86  Concord  Ave.,       SL  Johnaburj', 

Convalescence  and  chronic  a  specialij 
Elderly  people  and  obstetrics  taken. 

IONIAN  "NEW"  INNOVATIONS 

I  'The  Ohio  fitat*  Joiiriud.  Colnmbu*,  .Inn«  l.'l. 
The      new  innovations — wallreKSn 
woman  manager,  hat   and  coat  rack* 
at  the  tables,  unnecessary  tipping  arr 
Marimba  band— in  the  Tonla,n  room  ^' 
he    supplemented    by    this  liberal 
luncheon.     Special   hot   or  cold  dlshr^ 
will  be  Ferved  in  generous  portions  onl 
a  big,  beautiful  blue  Engll.^h  luncheon! 

i  plate. 


THE  SCHOOLFELLOW 

Was  this  magazine,  The  Schoolfellow, I 
an   lllufltrated   magazine  for  boys  and] 
girls,  pufellshefl  by  TMx  &  Edwards  o(| 
New  York  in  the  later  fifties?  We  have! 
a  vague  remembrance  of  one  or  two! 
numbers;     One    with    Illustrations  ofl 
Wordsworth's  "LucV  Gray"— the  fatherf 
tracking    her    footsteps   in    the  snow, 
Lucy  witli  her  lantern,  etc.:  one  wilh| 
lantastical  pictures  of  Napoleon  Bon.x- 
partc— a  tail  came  beneath  his  famous! 
coat.     We  (Jo  not  know  whether  this! 
magazine  had  a  Rebus  department.  The  j 
11  next  children's  magazine  wo  recall  was  I 
i  Our    Young    Folks.     Later    came  the) 
[|  beautifully    Illustrated    'Riverside  with] 
'j  stories  by  "Vieux  Moustache" — he  died 
I  not  long  ago:  two  or  three  illustrations 
I  by  John  La  Farge— one,  the  Wolf  leader ! 
— still  haunt  the  memory.    Then  ther«  [ 
was  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine.    For  fic- 
tion we  preferred  Beadle's  dime  novels  I 
to  "Robinson  Crusoe."    "Opening  load"  I 
was  a  phrase  for  tlie  first  piece  on  any 
minstrel  or  vaudeville  show.    How  curl- 
({  ously  old-fashioned   the  prospectus  ofj 
The  Schoolfellow  seems  today.  We  quote  ( 
from  ths  publishers'  announceftnent  at] 
the  back  of  Melville's  "Piazza  Tales." 
"Every  number  will   contain   original  I 
matter,   from  the   best   American  au- 
thors; with  selections  and  translations! 
from  late  English,  German  and  French" 
publications,  and  will  be  finely  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.    It  will  be  the  aim! 
of   the   publishers  to   combine   in   the  1 
engravings  and  the  letter-press  of  The 
Schoolfellow  the  utmost  possible  beauty, 
variety.    Interest,    and    substantial  in- 
struction, with  an  elevated  moral  tone, 
and  reverent  spirit."— ED. 


PERSONAL  AND  NATIONAL 

I  K.\Ta,  the  oriental  dancer,  w-ho  has 
twisted  herself  Into  knots  and  wriggled 
and  squirmed  to  the  delight  of  Bos- 
tonians,  enlightened  patrons  of  the 
dramatic  and  terpsichorean  arts,  did  not 
como  from  Benares,  Malaibar,  Damas- 
cus, Bangkok,  or  the  L/ibyan  desert, 
ravishing,  exotic  creature  that  she  is. 
She  was  Ibom  in  Na.ghville,  Tenn.,  but 
her  family  moved  to  Kansas  City. 

JIany  of  our  Spanish  dancers,  gazed 
on  with  glowing  eyes  by  Uncle  Amos, 
thinking  of  the  .iota,  the  cachucha,  the 
se,;,'uidill3,  the  Alliambra  and  the  Gua- 
dalquiver— ole!  ole!  come  from  South 
Boston. 


LINES  TO  A  TIRED  HOSTESS 

(Bt   Batrd  Iveonard.) 
When  the  last  fox-trot  has  been  start.  ' 

ed  and  the  last  taxicab'a  been  an-  ' 

nounced.  i 
When   the  courtiers  and  queens  have  ; 

departed   and   the   lingering  beaux 

have  been  bounced. 
She  shall  rest,  and  faith,  she  desenes 

to.  Perhaps  on  the  following  day 
The  maid,  when  she  sees  the  apartment, 

will  silently  saunter  away. 


MAGAZINES  AND  MINSTRELS 

As  th©  World  Wags: 

What  was  the  small  magazine  we 
used  to  enjoy  in  the  early  sixties  th^it 
had  the  rebus  department?  It  was  in 
working  them  out  tliat  I  came  across 
the  "strange"  quotations,  such  as  '"The 
tiger  couches  in  the  wood"  and  "Rattle 
his  bones  over  the  stones,"  etc.  W  a-' 
it  Student  and  Schoolmate? 

From  that  circumstance,  it  intereti,  ' 
m©  later  to  find  "Tlie  Tiger"  on  a  pro- 
gram as  an  opening  chorus.  "Crowned 
with  the  Tempust"  was  impressive  with 
its  opening  bass  solo.  Of  cottrse  n; 
idea  was  that  the  tiger  "crouches"  a"; 
I  had  always  supposed  it  so,  till  >,'i 
enlightened  me. 

The  pre-seut  generation,  knowing  on 
the  "GO— count  'em— 60"  kind  of  mlnstn- 
-"h.jw-,  no   conception   of   the  oi 

ffeiiuiii.?  .<;how  we  so  enjoved.     I  Iia 
oft  remarked   that  I  would  rather  < 
to  the  old  San  Francisco  .Minstrels  tli,', 
to    grand    opera— for    one    night  ot 
course.    The  late  Carl  Zerrahn  toW  me  I 
of  once  being  taken  to  hear  thein  in 
New  -iork.    What  most  impressed  him 
was  the  ballad  .--inging,  and  the  chorus  1 
rep(2ated   Sotio  voce.     He  said,  "Such  | 
a  pianissimo  I  have  never  heard  "  ' 
The  nomenclature  of  the  extra  men  in  I 
the  cast  (the  enemy  called  them  "chair  ' 
warmers")  always  amused,  as  "Baldv  i 
Sours."    "Toby   Green,"    etc.     Another  ji 
'      "  '    ■'-•■^n  now  was  tile  '"iVtuck  ■' 
'.'!  "The    Only    Leon,"  !: 

Uilham   Henry  Rice,    etc  I 
,\  lio  made  up  and  sang  operatic  cav'-  \ 
atinas  to   deceive   the   elect.     I  never  ' 
heard  of  "opening  load,"    In  what  con- 
nection    was    the    phrase    used''     The  i 
i-ural  tavern-keeper's  description  of  the  ' 
"'last  troop"  that  had  visited  him  was-  ' 
"They    wuz    nigger    minstrels— and  a 
qiieer    gang    they   wuz.     There  were 
thirty-five  of  'em.   and   thirty-four  of 
em  were  named  'Cull'  and  the  other  I 
one  was  "Props."  "i  i 
Lowell.  .JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 


A  Far  Cry 


"Opera  heard  600  miles  awav  " 

vould    inf'^r    (hat   Mr.  'mu, 
'  >Tr.  TlUa  Rufr 
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-  as  "heard 


thP  ■World  Wus; 
'  oming  in  on  ihi-  '.nv  Hhs  niurnjnc  I 
iced   an    aclvertlsempnt    that    e-nded  , 
1  "  -lis  informal  ion:  ; 

WISH  TO  SPKAK  100<  PER-  ; 
CT  ENGUSH  SECURE  • 

A    DICTIONARY 

The    advertiser    should    procure  one 
npolf.  don't  you  think? 
Boston.  JOK  TOYK 


,  Looking  through  a  fat  Uttle  volume, 
"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Popular  Songs," 
published  by  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New 
York,  In  1S64— a  book,  as  the  title  pasr» 
assures  us,  "embracing  several  hu-ndred 
of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable 
lyrics  of  the  day"— we  found  in  the 
"Touch  the  Elbow  Songster"  section  the 
"New  War  Song  of  the  69th  Resrtment," 
to  b«  sung  to  the  tune,  "My  Boy  with 
the  Auburn  Hair."  The  first  two  verses 
with  chorus  are  as  follows: 
"Come  all  you  Irish  hayroes,  whereiver 

that  yoii  be, 
I  pray  yees  pay  'tention  and  listenon  to 
me; 

Concerning  of  the  Prince  Wales,  when 
he  landed  on  New  York  shore. 

The  6»th  would  not  turn  out,  they  had 
done  nothing  moro. 

Chorus— 

With  my  hub  bo  boo,  boo,  boo,  what 
shall  we  do 
Our  sweethearts  for  to  plaze 
And  the  Union  for  to  save. 
For  the  eoth  Is  bra,vest  of  the  brave. 
"Their  Colonel  was  court-martialed,  as 

you  may  understand 
He  was  deemed  a  traitor  to  his  adopted 
land ; 

He  will  show  them  they're  Irighmen,  he 

niade  them  this  reply, 
'Ti9  for  the  Stripes  and  Stars,  he  will- 
ingly will  die." 
The  bard  then  shouts  the  praise  of  the 
69th  for  its  bravery  In  the  war  and  its 
devotion  to  the  flag. 

Does  anyone  recall  the  refusal  of  the 
69th  to  march  in  honor  of  Albert  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  shortly  before 
'  the  civil  war?  What  was  the  name  of 
I  the  colonel  who.  court-martialed,  never- 
theless gloried  in  his  deflanca  of  per- 
fidious Albion?"  Wo  are  far  from  news- 
paper files. 

POETRY  IN  ICE 
We  quote  from  the  advertisement  of  a 
New  York  ice  company. 

"Geniuses  of  all  times  liave  had  ec- 
centricities In  doing  their  work.  Schiller 
wrote  his  great  poems  with  his  feet 
immersed  in  ic«.  The  method  in  this 
seeming  madness  was  evidently  to  draw 
the  blood  from  the  head,  to  make  think- 
ing clearer  for  the  man  who  saw  life  as 
iin  a  shining  mirror  as  he  wrote:  'To 
know  thyself-in  others  self  discern- 
wouldst  thou  know  oUiers-Read  thy- 
self and  learn." 

"Eugene  Field  found  inspiration  in  the 
tinkle  of  ice  in  the  pitcher." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Schiller  kept  de- 
cayed apples  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk 
When  he  waa.at  a  loss  for  a  poetic 
thought  or  a  riyme.  he  '.vould  open  the 
drawer  and  smell  the  apples,  to  h  s 
great  refreshment.  Goethe  knew  this 
Ld  wondered  at  it.  ^^J^^^^ 
ice  in  the  pitcher  in  which  Eugene  Field 
found  inspiration?  , , 

Years  ago  one  of  The  Bos  on  HeraW 
editorial  writers  found  comfort  If  not 
inspiration  by  putting  his  feet  in  cold 
water,  a  pail  for  each  foot. 

The  late  F.  E.  Chase  used  to  tell  of 
a  boarding  house  where  the 
landlady  had  a  water  pitcher  ingeniously 
mted  inside  with  chunks  of  cut  glass,  to 
give  illusion  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Chase 
^nce  "topped  at  a  summer  hotel  where 
the  landlord  every  morning  filled  a  hol- 
low piazza  pillar  ^vlth  ice,  and  then 
hung  a  thermometer  on  the  piUar.  Did 
a  guest  complain  of  the  heat,  the  land- 
lord invited  htm  to  look  at  the  thei- 
rs meter,  and  ruhbod  his  hands. 

THE  BARS  OF  OLD  IRELAND 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  vcur  column  recently  Mr.  Denis 
McCarthy  seeks  to  claim  full  citizenship 
for  the  saloon  as  an  American  Insti- 
tution, native  to  the  soil.  First,  let  me 
ask  how  could  any  fine  gentleman 
named  McCarthy  know  anything  about 
saloons.  The  thing  is  a  Joke  on  Its  face. 
But  Wbemian-like  he  rushes  to  its  help- 
less corpse  in  an  effort  to  have, it  en- 
shrined as  well  as  embalmed,  and,  in 
an  endeavor  to  put  the  kibosh  on  the 
minister  man,  betrays  his  pitiful  knowl- 
edge of  history,  geography,  and  Euclid 
for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  McCarthy  never  saw  Ireland,  of 
that  1  am  sure.  But  his  own  father 
could  have  told  him,  and  would  if  he 
^.^ere  alive,  that  for  7.  generations, 

1    a  good  man  • 


.     every  licensed  inn  or  P^^Kc  hou.e 
jr.  land  had  Its  stand-up  bar  ■«^th  * 
green  baize  curtain  between  it  and  the 
Sr'eet  so' the  P^^^^^^rant  lalklrs  be 
^tl  Tr  BcV^'en':"'^    oVe^'ooT  t^ll 
hand  ra«!  for  that  matter,  sure  any 
°I.r-respecUng  Irishman        his  nativ. 
sod   would   scorn   any   such    aid.  Its 
ItandUig  up  like  a  man  he  QUaffed  the 
Msoned  c^p,  stamping  his  'fS^  °"  ""f. 
noor  between  drinks  to  get  them  well- 
;  Sacked  down.    And  the  bar  itself,  Mn 
M^arthy   was  none  of  your  low-down  ^ 
Sican  blrs  to  put  your  elbows  on 
'  B^l^t  high,  almost.  It  stood  and  under 
theTop  of  ll  inside,  was  kept  tumblers' 
and  glasses   and  If^f  stigar,  a^d  the 
wooden    muddler    to    help    make  ine 
whiskey  punch  when  the  wind  blew 
over  the  bogs  outside  or  the  night  was 

"""l^wlU  grant  you.  of  course,  that  tlie 
saloon  de  luxe  with  a  mirror  behind 
keep  you  there  looking  at  yourself 
for  hoSrs  was  a  Yankee  invention  to 
mike  a  man  feel  rich  while  he  was 
drinking  himself  poor.     And  the  foot- 
rlir  and   hand-rail.    If  Mr.  McCarthy 
wants  them   classlfled   in   hirto7  as 
American  Inventions,  we  will  let 
have  his  way.    But  never  In  a  hundred 
^rs  will  we  concede  the  standing  up 
bar  and  the  green  baize  screen.  Why 
.man    alive,    I   wouldn't   wonder  they 
I  were  Invented  by  Brian  Boru  the  great 
grandfather  of  Sinn  Fern.    As  for  the 
minister  calling  Ireland  a  foreign  coun- 
try we  won't  stand  for  that.  We  tell 
!  him  right  here  that  his  eariy  education  , 
was  badly  neglected,  or,  as  we  used  to  , 
sav  in  North  Kerry,  he  is  most  tre-  I 
mendously  misinformed.    The  country 
called  Ireland  is  now.  always  has  been,  , 
and  always  will  be,  an  Inmportant  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  the  maps  or  the  dictionaries  may 
say    Eh    Mr.  McCarthy,  am  I  right? 
You  know  I  am,  because  your  front 
name  is  tie  same  as  my  own. 
name  jjENIS  ANDREW  REIDT. 

New  Tork. 


"MOBY   DICK"  AGAIN 

Some  lime  a?o  we  quoted  frui: 
II.  M.  Tonilinsoirs  rhapsody  In  i, 
London  Nation  on  "Moby  Dick."  .\n- 
other  contJ-ibutor  to  'hat  e.Kcellent 
weekly  is  ecstatic  for  the  wiino  cause. 
He  signs  himself  "Wayfarer"  and  has 
tliis  to  say : 

•  It  is  clear  that  the  wind  of  the  spirit, 
^\-hen  it  once  begins  to  blon-  through  the 
English  literary  mind,  pos.=;es3es  a  sur- 
liriFTing  power  of  penetration.  A  few  ] 
v.  eeks  ago  It  was  pleased  to  aim  a.  simul-  , 
taneous  blast  tn  the  direction  of  a  book 
known  lo  some  generations  of  men  os 
'Moby  Dick.;  A  member  of  the  staff  of 
itip  Nation  was  thereupon  moved  In  tlio 
.ii'cient  Hebrew  fashion  to  buy  and  to 
r»ad  it.  Ho  tlien  e.vpressed  himself  on 
I  lie  subject,  incoherently  indeed,  but  witii 

sns  of  emotion  as  inton.se  and  as  plea.s- 
::i,L'ly  uncouth  as  Man  Friday  betrayed  at 
the  sight  of  his  long-lost  tftther.  While 
.  ,  riiiTKling  with  his  article,  and  wonder- 
wliat  tlie  deuce  it  could  fnean.  I  re- 
I  I  ivcci  a  letter  from  a  famnis  literary 
I  1.  an,  marked  on  the  outside  'Urgent,' 
and  on  the  inner  scroll  of  tiie  M.S.  itself 
A    Ithapsody."     It   was   about  'Moby 
•  Dick.' 

"Having  observed  a  third  article  on 
iho  same  subject,  of  an  equally  febrile 
Uinrl,  I  began  to  read  ■Moby  Dick'  my- 
self. Having  done  so,  1  hereby  declare, 
being  of  sane  intellect,  that  since  letters 
began  there  never  was  such  a  book,  and 
■  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  constn;cted 
.so  as  to  produce  such  another;  that  I  put 
its  author  with  Rabelais,  Swifr,  Shakes- 
peare, and  other  minor  and  disreputable 
worthies;  and  tlsat  I  advis?  any  adven- 
turer of  the  soul  to  go  at  once  into  tlio 
moi-ose  and  prolonged  rstroat  neces.sary 
for  its  deglutition.  And  having  said  this, 
I  decline  to  say  another  word  on  the  sub 
!  jcct  now  and  for  evermore." 


ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
AT  KEmTHEATRE 

Receives  Warm  Welcome  in 
"The  Twelve  Pound  Look" 


Ethel  BaiT>-more  appeared  yesterday 
at  Keith's  in  Barrie's  one-act  play.  "The 
Twelve  Pound  Look."  ,  This  is  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city  since  November, 
1918,  and  her  entrance  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause. 

Barrie's  poignant  little  play,  in  which 
Miss  Barr>-more  appeared  some  years 
ago  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  Is  too  well 
known  to  make  the  telling  of  its  story  \ 
necessary.  Barrie.  master  of  whimsy 
and  make-believe,  is  also  master  of  bit- 
ing realities.  His  "Half  an  Hour"  and 
"The  Twelve  Pound  Look"  are  the  work 
of  an  unflinching  realist.  Miss  Barry- 
mcre's  portrayal  of  the  neglected  wife 
who  goes  forth  to  economic  independ- 
ence with  her  tyi>ewriter  and  thereby 
acquires  the  "look"  that  comes  with 
earning  12  pounds  a  month,  is  a  delicate 
bit  of  acting.  In  It  there  is. a  wornan's 
almost  fierce  determination  to  control 
her  fate,  tempered  by  the  sort  of  humor, 
I  which  has  been  called  "the  tears  of[ 
brave  men"— in  this  Case  extended  alsoj 
to  women. 

Claudia  Coleman,  perhaps,  comes  next 
in  interest  on  the  bill.  She  gave  mono- 
logrues  entitled,  "Feminine.  Ti-pes,"  in, 
which  she  artfully  holds  the  mirror  upj 
to  nature  in  some  of  her  most  amusing 
forms.  Spencer  and  Williams  give  an 
entertaining  musical  act.  Others  on  the 
bill  include  Joe  Towle:  Charles  Harri^ 
son  and  Sylvia  Dakin  in  "The  Three 
of  Us":  Anne  Ford  and  George  Good- 
ridge  in  another  musical  sketch;  Maria 
Low's  "Art  .Studies."  and  Baraban  and 
Grohs  in  an  elaborate  dancing  act 


ft  Is  fha  fashion  to  pubU.'h  collected 
editions  of  novelists  and  other  writers. 
!i\-ing  or  dead.  -Mthough  there  was  a 
"collected"  edition  of  W.  U.  Henley  s 
prosf"  and  verse,  an  edltien  not  at  all 
complete,  a  new  "collectftd"  edition  of 
this  vii-ile-tnd  free-spoken  man's  prose 
and  poetrv  ;s  now  publishing.  Messrs. 
Calsworthy,  Hardy.  Jaines„Barrie.  Mer- 
rick, Meredith  are  being  honored  In 
like  manner.  It  seems  absurd  to  put 
'orth  the  "collected"  works  of  any  liv- 
ing author,  who  may.  after  the  edition 
■  s  =upposcdlv  complete,  break  out 
again— "You  can't  stop  'om.  "  Further- 
more the  true  lover  of  books  does  not 
neMssarily  long  for  the  complete  works 
of  any  man. 

The  collector  of  first  editions  is  stead- 
iiv  at  work.  Wo  know  of  one  w.no  is 
.ddin.g  first  editions  Of  Mr.  Conrad  s 
>  ovels  to  his  library.  A  collector  is 
n-.l  alwavs  a  bibliophile;  he  is  often  a 
bibliomaniac.  Some  one  ha;  .•isked 
n-hPther  any<>n«  is  collecting  f/.'E'.  e'li- 
tions  of  Herman  Melville's  roiranccs. 
that  "MO'by  Dick"  has  br^ci'  dis- 
ed  in- England,  i:i  consequenou  of 
recent  English  edition  of  that  e\- 
IVaordimry,  amazing,  .mtrancing  rty- 
maiice. 

'lIOSl  -^^%m^iWi  xm.^i., 
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THE  MELVILLE  OF  OTHER  BOOKS 

'l"he  judicious  collector  of  Melville's 
l  ooks,  already  having  "Moby  Dick"— the 
first  reprint  was  in  l.<«2,  with  the  table  of 
contents  omitted- would  choose  "Typee  ' 
"Omoo."  "White  Jacket,"  "Israel  Pot- 
tPr,''  "The  Piazza  Tales,"  and  probably 
■  Mardi."  He  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
spcure  "Kedburn,"  "The  Confidence 
ilan."  "Piel-re;  or,  tlie  Ambiguities,"  or 
the  volumes  of  verse. 

He  would  demand  the  first  editipn  of 
"Typee,"  also  the  edition  revised  by  the 
author,  which  Was  published  in  1848,  with 
certain  passages  cut  out  as  irrelevant; 
with  some  "slight  modifications  of 
style";  with  the  "Sequel  of  Toby"  substi- 
tuted for  the  Appendi.-c  in  the  first  edi- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  the  edition  pub- 
lished in  New  York  last  yeaj-,  the  one 
edited  by  Mr.  S.  A.  I^eonard  of  "The 
I/lncoln  School  of  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University."  A  bitterly  disap- 
pointed purchaser  writes  to  us  that  Mr. 
Leonard,  "who  is  not  a  .q-ood  proof- 
reader," saw  fit  to  make  cuts  and  leave 
out  the  third  chapter  altogether. 

"Omoo"  is  of  course  to  be  purchased. 
"Mardi"  is  rhapsodic,  at  times  satirical. 
recallin-.T  now  and  then  the  pages  of 
P.abeiais    in    which    he    describes  the 
voyage    of    Pantagruel,  Panurge  and 
Friar  John;  l>ut  as  the  scenes-  are  on 
South    Sea    islands    and    the  Pacific, 
"Mardi"  may  be  considered  the  third 
of  a  trllosy.    "Israel  Potter"  should  be 
purchased   If    only    for    the  amusing 
I  .sketch  of  Ben  Franklin  with  John  Paul 
,  Jones  in  Paris  and  the  ma.?nlficent  de- 
'  soription  of  the  fight  between  the  Ser- 
api<i    and    the  Bon   Homme  Kichard. 
"White  Jacket"  is  the  story  of  Melville 
on  a  United  States  man-of-war.   It  is 
said  .fhat  by  this  book  he  was  of  in- 
fluence  In   obtaining  the   abolition  of 
flotjging  in  the  navy.    The  sketches  of 
the  ship's  captain  and  of  the  surgeon, 
Cadwallader  Cuticle,  M.  D..  with  the 
account  of  the  latter's  famous  opera- 
tion on  board  ship,  surpass  the  pages 
about  the  naval  surgeon  In  "Roderick 
nandom."    There  are  a  few  chapters  in 
"\Milte  Jacket"   that  are  in  the  fan- 
tcstlcal  vein  of  "Moby  Dick."  "The 
Piazza  Tales"   appeared  first   In  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  that  monument  to  the 
fine  taste  of  George   William  Curtis. 
Of  these  tales.  "The  Bell  Tower"  is  the 
best  known;  it  is  found  in  several  col- 
lections   of    American    short  stories; 
'  but  "Bartleby''  and  "Benito  Cerano"— 
i  the  latter  relating  the  strange  adven- 
ture of  Capt.  Amaaa  Delano  of  Dux- 
bury    laving   at  anchor  in   the  year 
\  ITSni  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Maria,  Chili— 
1  are  even  more  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  we  are  not  ashamed  of  readins  "The 
Lightning  Rod  Jlan"  and  "The  Encan- 
tadas"   (The  Galapagos  Islands)  every 
summer. 

"The  Confidence  Man"  and  "Pierre 
may  be  purchased  as  verbal  curiosities, 
though  the  former  is  not  without 
humor.  "Pierre"  is  a  morbid  story 
Me'ville  in  hisi  most  extravagant  mood 
writing  pases  that  might  have  appealed 
to  the  readers  of  the  N.  Y.  Ledger  In 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Southworth  and  Mrs. 
Stephens.  Nor  is  "Redburn,"  a  story 
of  a  vovage  to  En.?land,  wholly  worthy 
of  Melville.  It  is  In  "Redburn"  that  a 
sprig  of  English  nobility  is  described  as 
having  a  coronet  stamped  on  his  boot 

Lurinsr  the  last  years  of  hU  life  Mel- 
ville was  employed  In  the  New  York 
Custom  House.  He  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  recluse.  We  learn  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  New  York  that  a  biography 
of  this  sea-faring  mystic  will  foon  be 
published.  We  prefer  to  know  him  as 
Toby's  companion  among  the  Typees; 
the  "man  whose  fli.sht  from  the  island 
■ft-a-s  mourned  bv  the  enchanting  Fa 
Yaway;  "  ■  '-^'-n-:-'!  ^^i' 
Capt.  A:  5 
v.-Viite  wl  ) 


We  have  received  a  strange  letter  from 
a  lover  of  the  humaniUes  in  West  Med- 
flcld.  She  quotes  frOm  a  satire  of  our 
old  colloge  chum,  Horace,  the  poet,  who, 
according  to  MorUmer  Oollln»— a  de- 
lightful novelist,  dead,  but  paUently 
awalOng  "dlscovery"-^rote  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  being  quoted  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  Collins  said  this 
when  florid  and  learned  speeches  were 
stlU  heard  In  the  House.  If  an  honor- 
able or  dishonorable  member  should 
spout  Latin  today,  he  would  no  doubt 
be  laughed  down  with  cries  of  Cut  out 
the  cackle."  But  to  the  letter  from 
West  Medfleld. 

An  Unprovoked  Assault 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 
Your  recent' severity  toward  contrlbu- 
j  tors  whose  offerings  seem  to  you  un- 
1  worthy  has  so  much  impressed  mo  that 
I  I  venture  to  submit  this  passage  from 
;  our  friend  Q.  H.  F.  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

"Adslt  regula,  pcccatis  quae  poenas 
irroget  aequas,  ne  scuUca  dignum  hor 
ribiU  sectere  flagello.  Nam,  ut  ferula 
caedas  meritum  malora  sublre  ^^-^^^ 
non  vereor."  ELEANOR  M.  FOX. 

The  linotype  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  is  not  partial  to  Latin.  The 
Lord  only  knows  how  the  quotation 
win  come  out  in  print.  We  apologize 
in  advance  to  Quinlus  Horatius  Flaccus. 
LL.  D.,  and  to  Miss  or  Mrs.  Fox. 

When  have  we  been  severe  toward 
contributors?  In  some  Instances  we 
have  corrected  their  BpeUinig  and 
turned  halting,  stumbling  sentences 
into  lines  of  beauty.  When  we  have 
corrected  a  statement  or  at  least 
queried  it;  when  we  have  argued.  It 
has  been  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  It 
is  true  that  sojne  contributions  have 
found  the  way  to  the  waste  basket: 
gix)S8  personal  attacks  on  hlgWy  re 
spectable  citizens;  letters  that  sought 
to  awken  laughter  by  appeals  to  the 
baser  nature  of  man;  letters  to  which 
the  writers  neglected  to  sign  their 
names.  Yet  we  welcome  the  com- 
miunication  of  Miss,  or  Mrs.,  Fox,  for 

•  the  quotation  from  the  HoratiuJi  sa-tire 
recalls  a  statement  recently  published 

•  to  the  effect  that  scnool  teachers  in  a 
neighborins  town  are  forbidden  hence- 
forth to  use  a  rawhide,  a  riding  whip, 

,  a  bit  of  rubber  hose  or  lead  pipe  in  thef 
1  punishment  of  a  pupil. 
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Aids  to  Reflection 

The  Horatian  quotation  has  been  thusi 
translated  into  English:  "Let  us  adopt 
a  rule  appointing  suitable  punishmentsi 
to  each  case,  so  that  you  may  not  cut 
one  deserving  only  the  whip  with  the! 
horrible  scourge.  For  as  to  your  strik-i 
Ing  one  with  a  switch  who  deserves  a| 
severer  lashing,  I  confess  I  am  not 
afraid." 

The  Roman  "scutica"  was  a  tnong  on 
leather.  Sometimes  there  were  two 
thongs.  ,, 

Tne  "ferula"  was  a  switch,  cut  usuaH 
ly  from  the  vine. 

The  "flagellum"  was  a  cat-o'clno  tailsi 
lea'.hem  thongs  or  twisted  cords  tjed  t( 
the  end  of  a  stick.  The  thongs  wert 
often  armed  with  small  bits  of  iron; 
lead  or  bone;  or  with  circles  of  bronze- 
or  the  ends  were  hooks. 

The  "ferula"  was  usually  cut  from  thi 
giant  fennel.  It  will  be  remembers 
that  the  benevolent  Prometheus  brough 
to  mortals  the  stolen  fire  in  the  hollov 
of  fennel.  Martial  characterized  th 
"ferula  tristls"  as  the  pedagogue' 
sceptre. 

In  Spartan  and  Roman  education  ai 
eel  skin  was  also  used  as  a  corrector. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  th 
Emperor  Constantino  forbade  horseme; 
to   use   a   severer   Instrument  than 
switch,  or  whip,  with  a  short  point 
the  end. 

According  "to  Solomon 

In  the  little  village  of  our  boyhoof 
school  teachers  punished  the  unruly 
slapping  the  palm  of  a  hand  with 
heavy  ruler.  We  do  not  recall  any  cas 
of  flogging.  The  flogging  was  a  cere 
mony  for  the  parent's  house  or  ban 
Certain  sayings  about  the  rod  attribute' 
to  Solomon  were  religiously  carried  oui 
We  remember  one  father,  not  of  an  Ir 
herently  cruel  disposition,  who  had 
riding  whip  and  a  rawhide  for  disciplir 
ary  exercise  in  the  house;  when  th 
wretched  boy's  offence  was  especiall 
rank,  the  carriage  room  In  the  bar 
was  the  scene  of  action;  a  coach  whl 
the  instrument,  with  the  wielder  ther( 
of  at  a  safe  distance  from  kicks  an 
bites.  Few,  if  any,  boys  in  that  viUiag 
escaped  punishment.  Stn-ntre  to  sa: 
they  grew  up  without  reaentment. 
boy  In  those  days  dread«d  tne  con 
mand:  "Go  to  bed,  sir,  without  yoi 
supper,"  more  than  he  did  the  stln 
or  the  welt  from  a  whip.  Darknei 
came  all  too  slowly.  Without,  he  heai 
the  shouts  of  his  schoolmates,  the  your 
I  barbarians  at  play,  whooping  over  du< 
I  and  drakes  or  jTird-sheep-i-un. 
him  those  sports  ;  not  even  ring  maiw 
or  peg-top;  not  even  stick-knlie 
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1  lllKKlTH    H)i:{  Flofifgcd 

Any  one  applauiilni:  ■  magistrate  who 
lehea  publicly  that  the  whipping  post 
lould  now  stand  re.idy  for  use,  should 
ad    Herman    Melville's   chapters  on 
jffRlner  In  the  navy:  memorable  chap- 
rs  In  "White  Jacket";  also  the  his- 
ry  oX  whipping-  in  liuropean  countries 
id  In  the  slave  states  of  this  country. 
Jiese  are  books  about  the  use  of  the 
d.  and  they  are  not  pleasant  reading. 
16  floBRTlnK-horse  once  seen  and  used 
Kuglish  schools  Is  now  rla.sscd  with 
e  Scottish  books,  the  strappado,  the 
ok,  the  NuremberR  maiden.  FIos'STlns 
utallzos  the  flogsrer  and  the  spectator. 
it  ihero  are  curious  uses  of  flagella- 
>n,   vividly   described   by  authors  of 
IT  repute.    The  unhappy  poet,  Jolin 
ividson,  wrote  a  novel.  "Karl  J.„iven- 
of  which  flagellation  is  the  chief 
sme.    In  the  preface  he  said;  "The 
gellant  Society  to  which  the  Lady 
the  Veil  introduced  Earl  lavender 
ly  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times — 
sign   of  an  age   of  ertct©  Ideals." 
he  novel  was  published  in   1895;  It 
for  the  most  part  dull;  sought  after 
lay  only  for  the  excuuslto  frontispiece 
Aubrey  Beardsley.)    But  what  was 
bo  expected  of  a  poet  who  gave  the 
e  "Smith"  to  a  tragedy,  and  began 
lyric  with  the  line,  "Where  have  you 
n,  Annie  Smith,  today,"  thus  rlval- 
Wordsworth  singing  of  the  "Spada 
,h  which  Wilkinson,"  etc. 


The  Hose  and  the  Rose 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
Quoth  She,  "I  propose 
To  get  out  the  hose 
And  sprinkle  the  rose." 
She  did  as  she  chose. 
Her  feet  in  highlows. 
And  silk  on  her  toes. 

The  wind  in  its  throes 
Leaps  out  of  repose 
And  shakes  up  the  rose 
That  sprinkles  Her  hose. 
Her  hubtiy.  who  knows 
The  ways  of  a  rose, 
Exultantly  crows, 
Emitting  ho-ho's. 

Which  incident  shows. 
As  far  as  it  goes, 
That  humorous  woes 
May  lurk  in  all  hose 
Ill-fated  as  those. 


A.  W. 


J'Ughty  year.=(  ago  in  Paris  there  was 
company  that  Insured  driver.?  of  all 
)rta    of    carriage.^:,    puhlle    or  prl- 
Uiiate,     against     fines     and  damages 
lourred      by      knocking      down  or 
inning      over,      maiming      or  kill- 
anyone  on  foot  who  thoughtlessly 
as  in  the  way  of  Jehu,    As  Alphonsc 
arr  remarked  at  the  time,  by  paying 
stated  sum  annually,  a  driver  with 
yous  heart  could  Indulge  In  the  pleas- 
■e  of  "homicide  per  Imprudence."  This 
surance  company  had  the  sanction  of 
rvdljio  government.    Mr.  Karr  f6re8aw.  In 
orry  mood,  a  company  that  would  in- 
ire  thieve?  and  burglars  against  ac- 
dents  occurring  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ofession;  also  insurance  against  the 
let  that  justice  might  inflict  on  as- 
i.sslns. 

Vutomobiles  are  insured  against  fire 
nd  theft;  drivers  have  in  many  cases 
11  accident  policy  of  benefit  to  them- 
Ives;  but  are  drivers  at  present  in- 
red  against  possible  consequences  of 
leir  careless  or  ruthless  murdering? 


A  FEMALE  IN  THE  CHAIR 

M|.  H.  B.  of  Boston  writes:  "Mr.  H. 
.  Storey,  who  rebels  at  the  use  of 
■ladam  Chair  in  addressing  a  pre- 
dlng  officer  of  the  feminine  sex,  may 
ell  take  pattern  from  the  long  es- 
ibllshed  custom  of  Americans.  In 
very  well-regulated  clu>  of  women,  for 
eneratlons  we  have  addressed  the 
hair  thus,  'Madam  Chairman,'  ignoring 
ne  fact  that  a  chairman  by  itself  would 
^ean  a  man.  In  all  committees  there 
a  chairman,  and  'chairwomen'  would 
3  ridiculed  if  used  because  of  sex. 
long  same  lines  of  progress  the  Ameri- 
'.n  club  woman  no  longer  says  'Au- 
loress,'  'Poetess,'  'Soulpturess'  since 
lere  is  no  sex  in  brain  and  professional 
bility.  Neither  does  she  say  'Mrs. 
octor'  or  "Mrs.  General'  any  more 
lan  she  would  say  'Saleslady'  and 
jcrublady.'  What  has  become  of  the 
nod  old  word  'Woman'  anyhow?" 


THE    DONNELLY  BALLAD 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Donnelly  and  Cooper"  Is  a  nursei-y 
rhyme  in  Ulster,  where  tho  first  sound 
uttpr(Hl  by  the  Protestant  child  Is  "No 
Popery,"  while  the  Catholic  babe.  Just 
arrived  acro.is  the  street,  answers  bcl- 
ligercntly,  "Oh,  me  legs.  Qlmme  mo 
breeks." 

Wo  are  told  that  the  world  around 
tlio  universal  .infantilo  cry  is  "Mii."  It 
ni  iy  be  so,  .and  It  may  be  that  Ulster, 
II  other  Carey's  original  chicken,  is  tho 
•■\coption  that  proves  It,  but,  however 
ir  be  elsewhere.  In  Ulster  we  begin  life 
with  the  alternative  battle  cry  of  "No 
Piipery"  or  "Glmmo  me  breeks." 

T  do  not  remaitibcr  a  word  of  "Don- 
nelly and  Cooper,"  but  I  think  in  the 
lull.-iby  Donnelly  knocked  Cooper  down 
three  times,  and  the  Queen  havinjr  en- 
chapleted  the  victor  with  her  own  fair 
hand,  proclaimed  him  the  greatest  man 
in  the  realm. 

Boston.  L.  X.  CATALONIA. 


Queen?  Queen  of  Ireland?  A  scene  for 
our  old  and  esteemed  friend  tlie  His-  j 
torical    Painteo.     We   are   indebted   to  : 
I\Tr.  -Jas.  B.  Russell  of  Lowell  for  the  | 
following  verses  from  •  j 

THE  GREAT  FIGHT  BETWEEN  DAN 

DONNELLEY  AND  COOPER 
I  nma     all     you     true-horn  Irishmen, 

I  liopo  you  will  draw  near. 
And    likewise    pay    attention   to  these 

few  lines  you  hear; 
It  is  as  true  a  story  as  ever  yan  did 

hear 

ilf  Donnelley  and  Cooper  who  fought 
all  on  Kildare. 

'Twas  on  the  third  of  June,  brave  boys, 
a  challenge  was  sent  o'er 

Prom  Britannia  to  Oul  Granua  to  re- 
new her  sons  once  more; 

To  renew  her  satisfaction,  and  her 
credit  to  recall. 

For  they're  in  deep  distraction  since 
Donnelley  conquered  all. 

The    challenge    was    accepted;  these 

heroes  did  prepare 
To  meet  (brave  Capt.  Kelly,  on  the  Cur- 

ragli  of  Kildare, 
Where  these  two  bully  champions  were 

stripped  off  in  the  ring; 
They  both  were  determined  each  other's 

blood  to  spill. 

The  second  round  that  Cooper  fought 

he  downed  Donnelley, 
Likewise    true    game    was    Daniel,  he 

rose  most  furiously. 
From  six  to  nine  they  boxed  real  fine, 

'till  Donnelley  knocked  him  down. 
Quid    Granua   smiled,    "well   dono  my 

child,   that's   worth   ten   thousand  j 

pound." 

Right  active  then  was  Cooper— he 
knocked  Donnelley  down  again. 

The  English  then  gave  three  cheers, 
saying  the  battle's  all  %fi  vain; 

Long  life  to  brave  Miss  Kelly,  'tis  re- 
corded fair  and  plain. 

She  boldly  stepped  into  the  ring,  saying, 
"Dan,  my  boy,  what  do  you  mane? 

My  Irish  boy,  my  whole  estate  I've  bet 
on  you,  brave  Donnallee.". 

Donnelley  rose  again  and  met  him  with 
great  might, 

And  to  stagnate  those  nobles  all,  con- 
tinued to  his  fight.  ' 

Cooper  stood  well  to  his  defence,  but 
his  exertion  was  in  vain. 

He  soon  received  a  temple  blow  that 
stretched  him  on  the  plain. 

Now  you  sons  of  proud  Britannia  youi 
boasting  recall, 

■Since  Cooper,  now  by  Donnelley,  has 
mot  a  sad  downfall. 

In  evelen  rounds  there  were  nine  knock- 
downs, besides  he  broke  his  jaw- 
bone. 

■'.Shake  hands,"  says  she,  "bould  Don- 
nelley, the  battle's  all  our  own." 
Mr.  Russell  writes  that  the  janitor  of 
his  office  building,  full  of  "Comallyers," 
sang  this  ballad  to  him,  knowing  the 
old  tune.  "He  said  he  remembered  in  his 
early  boyhood,  hearing  an  ancient  tell- 
ing his  father  all  about  it  and  saying 
that  his  father  had  known  Kelly,  but 
he  did  not  mention  the  'brave  Miss 
Kelly'  of  the  ballad." 


I  tut 
Wl 
l«til 

sal 
]d 

tip 

ti!  3  the  World  Waps 
itcliJ|  Anent  "Women  in  the  Chair."  Let 
le  suggest  "Chalrdame"  as  being  at 
ce  simple,  dignified  and  specific. 
^°'^'=hester.  J.  F.  LOUGLIN. 

And  appropriate,  too,  for  a  "dame 
chool"  is  an  elementary  school  kept 
y  an  old  lady. — Ed. 


It' 

,  fjr 

if'M  SAME  P0RK7 

(  l^.s  the  World  Wags 

Speaking  about   business   candor  in 
dvertlsing,  I  saw  the  following  card  on 
piece  of  pork  in  a  marl\,et  window; 
— ^  "Fresh  Pork 

25c  Lb. 
Price  1  Year  Ago 
50o  Lb." 


THE   QUICK   AND   THE  DEAD 

As  tho  World  Wags; 

Sign  seen  in  Lynn:  "Alfred  E.  Quick, 
Undertaker."  S.  B. 

Maiden. 


THAT  WEDDING  MARCH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  not  the  Handel  "march"  which 
was  played  at  tho  .wedding  In  "The  Age 
of  Innocence"  have-  been'  the  familiar 
chorus  from  "Judas  Maccabaeus?"  In 
1S71  "Hail,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes" 
may  have  been  deemed  more  appro- 
priate to  bridegrooms  than  it  would  be 
now.       FITZWATER  BAlNBRIDGB. 

Philadelphia,  P». 


publlaliers.  Let  uh  not  be  found  want- 
Ingr  In  Boston,  Here  la  a  volume  that 
we  recommend  for  every  season;  also 
for  a  desert  island,  or  for  a  quiet  hour 
on  a  bench  of  Boston  Common. 

"Miscellanea  Philo-Theologica,  or  God 
and  Man,  a  Treatise  Compendiously  de- 
scribing the  Nature  of  God  in  his  Attri- 
butes, with  a  lively  pourtralture  of  his 
WisdOme  in  ordering  and  disposing  of 
the  Celcstlale  and  terrestriall  Bodies. 
Containing  much  variety  of  Matter 
Theologlcall  and  Philosophlcall.  'Where- 
in Many  secrets  in  Scripture,  and  in  Na- 
ture, are  Unboweiled,  with  solid  Proofs 
and  apt  Applications  singular  for  brev- 
ity, and  perspicuity,"  by  Henry  Church, 
who  according  to  the  advertisement  In- 
serted by  the  printer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Weekes,  was  "a  good  Christian  and  a 
provident  husband." 

Mr.  Church  gives  tlie  reason  why  he 
wrote  the  book:  "To  All  Whomsoever: 
I  Confesse  my  spare  time  hath  beene 
this  way  employed  in  Methodicall  Medi- 
tation, the  Reason  Why  I  so  much  ex- 
ercised my  penne,  was,  because  a 
drowsinesse  fell  on  mee,  when  I  did 
reade:  and  wrighting  kept  me  awake." 

Like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he  did  not 
accept  the  theory  of  Nick  Copernicus, 
for  on  page  178,  treating  "of  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,"  he  says :  "Tlie  earth 
Is  fixed  and  hath  foundations  Micha  .6.2. 
and  hangeth  on  nothing.  Job  2(5.7.  but 
the  heavens  have  a  yeerely,  monethly, 
daily  revolutions.  Astronomers  hold  an 
opinion  of  divers  sphaeres;  the  neerest 
Is  the  sphaere  of  the  Moone,  the  next 
where  Mercury  is,  the  3.  hath  Venus,  Uie 
4.  the  .'Sunne,  the  5.  Mars,  the  G.  Jupiter, 
the  7.  Saturne,  the  8.  the  other  Starres, 
the  9  Compasses  the  rest  ahd  turne 
about  every  day.  This  is  above'  common 
capacity ;  but  certainly  the  earth  tumes 
not  round  as  meat  on  a  spit,  but  Is  fixed 
and  stands  still  and  the  heavens  are  in 
motion."  And  Mr.  Church's  first  reflec- 
tion is:  "I  now  have  found  who  can 
make  the  perpetuall  motion  :  man  would 
doe  it,  God  hath  done  It  I  honour  his 
worke,  I  blame  mans  folly." 

Ha  had  a  definite  Idea  of  the  earth : 
"It  is  for  forme  and  lashion,  not  a  tri- 
angle nor  square,  not  long,  nor  a  semi- 
circle, but  round.  .  .  .  This  Globe  Is 
Goijs  theatre,  whereon  all  the  inhabi- 
tants are  actors;  here  are  acted  daily 
sinfull  civlll  pious  acts;  and  the  exijt 
of  every  man  is  from  thiS  Globe  to  a 
tiottomless  pit,  or  to  the  new  Jerusalem, 
which  is  foure  square,  flrme  and  sure : 
with  what  feare  and  care  shall  I  act 
my  part,  that  it  may  «je  said,  well  done." 

The  stars  have  their  uses.  "First 
they  are  for  ornament.  2.  They  are 
for  distinction  of  day  and  night.  3. 
To  show  the  seasons  of  the  yeare.  4. 
They  be  signes  of  weather.  4.  They 
have  an  influence  on  the  Inferfoiir 
things  here  below."  We  hasten  to  add 
that  Mr.  Church  blamed  men  who  out 
of  pride  and  curiosity  abuse  the  stars, 
"perverting  them  to  a  wtrong  end. 
groundlesse  predicftions,  and  casting 
nativities."  Would  that  there  were 
space  to  quote  from  the  long  section 
"Of  the  Body  of  Man." 

As  this  book  was  pabllshed  In  Lon- 
don 284  years  ago,  it  is  not  readily 
purchasable  in  local  bookshops.  Our 
copy  l)eIonged  in  a793  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Pickcard  who  wrote  on  a  fly  leaf: 
"God  give  Him  Grace  oft  to  look  And 
Not  to  Look  But  Hunderstand  for 
Learning  is  Better  than  Hous  or 
Land.  When  Hous  And  Land  is  gon 
And  Spent  learning  is  more"— and  here 
Mr.  Pickcard  put  down  his  pen. 


I  if. 


I    The  literary  editors  of  certain  New 
York   newspapers,  as  well   as  certain 
'publishers,  are  now  recommending  hooks 
I  for  summer  reading.     The   editors  In 

il  some  Instances  are  as  hysterical  as  the 


ALL  UP  FOR  T.  MOOREl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  delayed  writing  because  of  the 
difficulties  you  and  other  Boston  papers 
have  recently  found  you^-self  in,  but  I 
was  sorry  to  see  L.  X.  Catalonia  as  an 
Irishman  so  unpatriottcally  admit  By- 
ron's,|SUperiority  to  Moore,  although  he, 
of  course,  gives  the  latter  some  stand- 
ing when  he  calls  him  "a  high-grade 
balladlst."    He  implies  that  one  of  the 
party  was  not  a  good  judge  of  poetry; 
it  may  be  possible  that  another  of  the 
group  he  mentions  was  "a  few  chips 
shy"  In  qualifying  as  a  critic.    I  would 
tike  to  call  his  attention  to  these  lines 
from  "Lalla  Rookh": 
"Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave. 
Whose  treason,  liite  a  deadly  blight. 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave. 
And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might! 
May  life's  unbless-ed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugg'd  with  treacheries  to  the  brim. 
With  hopes,  that  but  allure  to  fly. 
With  joys,  that  vanish  while  he  sips. 
Like  Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the 
eye, 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lipsi 
His    country's    curse,    his  children's 
shame. 

Outcast  of  virtue,  peace  and  fame. 
May  he,  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame 
On  the  parch'd  desert  thirsting  die- 
While   lakes  that   shone   in  mockery 
nigh. 

Axe  fading  oft,  untouch'd,  untasted 
Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blasted! 
And  when  from  earth  h!'-  sr;-  t  flies. 
Just  Piophet.  let  the  da  Jwel! 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Pa  ' 
Cetioldins:  he9-\en  ani:l.^' 


7!> 

li'  i.-;'  1   IN  III'-  iMiriM.  Il  1.1  iiH"-io'-,  tdoui.;'!  ' 
tho  smoothness  of  the  wrltlnc;  may  blind  | 
many  t'j  the  strength  and  power  of  the  > 
llne.s.  j 
The  Baconians  will  admit  that  Shakes- 
peare stole  his  epitaph.    It  surely  will 
con)pare  with  tho  lines  L.  X.  quotes 
from  "Snowbound."  ' 
Dorohe.ster.  JOHN  T.  McNA'RY 


INTERNAL  APPLICATION 
(On  the  theory  that  flirls'  complexlons 
have    chanqcd    with    the    changes  In: 
popiii.nr  diet.)  i 
Tho  fiivored  complexion 
lli'speaks   a  confection 

Of  strawberry  Ice, 
With   fondants   and  gateaux, 
Vou  see  in  "mulatto" 

The  chocolate  vice.  j 

The  face  which  its  art  owee 

To  beet  and  tomatoes 

Wins   roseate  hues; 
The  maiden  who  tickles 
Her  palate   with  pickles, 

Will  envy  suffuse. 

My  Nancy's  complexion, — 
Tlie  pink  of  perfection 

Illumined  with  white — 
No  powder  produces. 
For  sweet  are  the  uses 
Of  Turkish  Delight. 
A.  W.— In  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Z' 


We  do  not  now  purpose  to  unfol*  thi 
^ilosophy  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
a.«  revealed  In  his  "Back  to  Methuse- 
lah," if  we  were  able  to  do  so.  That 
task  la  for  our  colleague,  the  accom- 
irlished  reviewer  of  book::.  Whether  it 
would  be  desirable  td  live  for  300  years 
or  even  for  a  longer  period;  whether  a 
man  450  years  old  would  be  wiser  than 
the  man  that  dies  at  80  or  90;  whether 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power-to-will  we 
could  prolong  life  for  a  century  or  two, 
Vs  the  giraffe,  wishing  to  reach  the  ten- 
der leaves  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  stretched 
his  neck— these  questions  are  for  another 
I  to  consi'der.  We  are  interested  today  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  incidental  remarks  about 
!  the  theatre  and  music.  It  mii^ht  be  well 
j  if  in  future  editions  of  "Back  to  Methu- 
j  selah"  Swift's  terrible  description  of  the 
Struldbrugs  were  added  as  an  appendix. 
An  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Brovme's 
"Letter  to  a  Friend''  should  serve  as  a 
motto: 

"The  uncertainty  of  future  times  hath 
I  tempted  few  to  make  a  part  in  ages  to 
I  «>me.    And  surely,  he  that  hath  taken 
I  the  true  altitude  of  things,  and  rightly 
I  '•alculated  the  degenerate  stale  of  this 
I  age,  is  not  like  to  envy  those  that  shall 
j  live  in  the  nsxt.  much  less  three  or  four 
I  hundred  years  hence,  when  no  man  can 
j  cjmfortably    imagine    what    face  this 
World  will  carry:  and  therefore  since 
tvery  age  makes  a  step  unto  the  end  of 
all  thin.gs,  and  the  Scripture  aflfords  so 
hard  a  Character  of  the  last  times;  quiet 
minds  will  be  content  with  their  genera- 
tions, and  rather  bless  ages  past,  than 
be  ambitious  of  those  to  come.V 

Mr.  Shaw,  considering  "the  miracle  of 
condensed  recapitulation,"  believing  that 
Fome  day  the  most  prolonged  and  diffi-  j 
■■\x\t  operations  of  our  minds  may  become 
instinctive,  that  is,  instantaneous,  ^ites 
modern  exaimples,  as  the  little  boy  who  I 
defeats  simultaneously  20  chess  players,  i 
"The  keyboard  of  a  piano  is  a  device  I 
have  never  been  able  to  master:  yet  Mr. 
Cyril  Scott  uses  it  exactly  as  I  use  my 
own  fingers:  and  to  Sir  Edward  Elgai- 
an  orchestral  score  is  as  instantaneously 
intelligible  at  .sight  as  a  page  of  Shske- 
tpeare  is  to  me.  One  man  cannot,  after 
trying  for  years,  finger  the  flute  flu- 
ently. Another  will  take  up  a  flute  with 
a  newly  invented  arrangement  of  keys 
on  it  and  play  it  at  once  with  hardly  a 
nustake."  But  neither  Mr.  Scott  nor 
Sir  Edward  showed  this  musical  mas- 
tery  without  preparatory  study.  The 
technic  of  Mr.  Scott  had  to  be  devel- 
ioped;  Sir  Edward  at  a  tender  age  did 
not  read  an  orchestral  score  as  he  read 
.|  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  in  words  of  two 
•yllables. 

,  "The  .revival  of  religion  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  does  not  mean  the  death  of 
art,  but  a  glorious  rebirth  of  it.  In- 
deed, art  has  never  been  great  when 
It  was  not  providing  an  iconography 
for  a  live  religion.  And  it  has  never 
been  quite  contemptible  except  when 
Imitating  the  iconography  after  the 
religion  had  become  a  superstition." 
Here  is  a  delightful  passage  in  support 
of  this  assertion.  "Compare  Mozart's 
Magic  Slute,'  Bethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, Wagner's  'Ring.'  all  of  them 
reachings-forward  to  the  new  Vitalist 
art,  with  the  dreary  pseudo-.saored  o'ra- 
torios  and  cantatas  which  were  pro- 
duced for  no  better  reason  than  that 
Handel  bad  formerly  made  splendid 
thunder  in  that  way,  and  with  the  stale 
confectionery,  mostly  too  would-be/ 
pious  to  be  even  cheerfully  toothsome 
of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  Stainer  and 
Parry,  which  spread  indigestion  at  our 
musical  festivals  until  I  publicly  told 
Parry  the  bludgeoning  truth  about  his 
Job'  and  woke  ■hinj  to  conviction  c- 
sin." 

\ 
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Altlioug-li  Beethoven  never  heard  'of 
l  adlo-actiM'ty  nor  of  electrons  dancing  in 
^ '  rtices  of  inconceivable  energy,  he  was 
m  artist-prophet.     The  last  inovement 

f  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  op.  106 
'  annor  be  explained  otherwise  than  as 
"a  musiral  picture  of  these  whirling 
plectrons."     Does  music  demand  or  re- 

■iiire  ."xplanatlon?  But.  let  us  hear  Mr. 
--hav: :  "His  (Beethoven's)  contempor- 
ises said  he  was  mad,  partly  perhaps 

ccausj  the  movement  was  so  hard  to 
i  i!ay  ;  but  we.  who  can  make  a  pianola 

•lay  It  to  lis  over  and  over  until  it  is 

LS  familiar  as  'Pop  Gees  the  AVe:isel,' 
Know  tliat  it  is  sane  and  methodical.  As 
-uch.  it  iuu.st  represent  somethin.sr;  and 

IS  all  Beethoven's  serious  compositions 

•  present  some  process  within  himself, 
n  :me  nerve  storm  or  soul  storm,  and  the 

torm   here   Is  clearly  one  of  physical 
■ovement.  I  should  much  like  to  know 
what  other  ."^tnrm  than  the  atomic  storm 
■ould  have  driven  him  to  'his  oddest  of 
all  those  many  expressions  of  cyclonic 
energy  which  have  given  him  the  same  i 
distinctior.    among  musicians  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo  has  amon;^  draughtsmen. 
In  Beethoven's  day  the  business  of  art 
>vas  held  to  be  'the  su'>Ume  and  tjeauli- 
ful.'    In  our  day  it  has  fallen  to  be  the 
mitative  and  voluptuous.    In  both  peri- 
ds  the  word  passionate  has  been  freely 
■employed;   but  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
iny  passion  meant  irresistible  impulse 
'f  the  loftiest  kind,  for  example,  a  pas- 
sion for  astronomy  oF  f or  triUh.  Tibr 
lis  it  h.T.=  come  to  mean  concupiscence 
and  ncrthine?  else." 

The  Case  of  Shakespeare 
Mr.  Shaw,  having  said  earlj-  in  his  pre- 
face, that  people  in  the  Darwinian  peri- 

•  id  talked  as  if  there  had  been  no  dr.-i- 
iiatic  or  descriptive  music  before  Was- 

l  er:  no  impressionist  painting  before 
Whistler,  also  said  that  he  found  the 
surest  way  to  produce  an  effect  of  Inno- 
^  ation  and  novelty  \va!?  "to  revive  the 
ancient  altraction  of  long  rhetorical 
speeches:  to  stick  closely  to  the  methods 
of  Moliere,  and  to  lift  c'naracters  bodily 
out  of  tlio  pages  of  Oharles  Dickens." 
He  published  hifi  own  view  of  evolution 
in  a  play  called  "Man  and  Superman." 
Of  this  play  he  speaks  later. 

Comedy,  he  maintains,  as  "a  destruc- 
tive, derisory,  critical,  negative  art,  kept 
the  theatre  open  when  sublime  tragedy 
perished."    Comedic   playwrights  from 
Moliere  to  Wilde  were  in  revolt  against  , 
falsehood    and   -imposture;    they    were  j 
clearing  minds  of  cant;  tliey  showed  the  j 
"iineasines.s   in   the  presence   of  error 
which  is  the  surest  symptom  of  intel- 
lectual vitality."   The  name  of  Tragedy 
was  assumed  by  plays  in  which  every 
one  was  killed  In  the  last  act, -as  plays 
m  which  every  one  was  mai-ried  in  the 
last  act   called     themselves  comedies. 
"Now   neither  tragedies   nor,  comedies 
can  be  produced  according  to  a  prescri-. 
don  which  gives  ohly  the  last  mom'Jt-..s 
of  the  last  act.    Shakespeare  did  not 
make  'Hamlef  out  of  Us  nnal  butchery, 
nor  'Twelfth  Nig-ht'  out  of  its  final  mat- 
rimony.   And  he  could  not  become  the 
conscious  Iconographer  of  a  religion  be- 
cau.se  he  had  no  conscious  religion.  He 
had,  therefore,  to  exercise  his  extraordi-  ^ 
nary  natural  gifts  in  the  very  entertain- 
ing art  of  mimicry,  giving  us  the  famous 
'delineation  of  character'   which  make 
his  plavs,  like  the  novels  of  Scott,  Du-  ' 
mas  and  Dickens,  so  delightful.  Also, 
he  developed  that  curious  and  questiona- , 
ble  art  of  building  us  a  refuge  from  de- 
spair by  disguising  the  cruelties  of  Na- 
ture as  jokes.    But  with  all  his  gifts,  ^ 
the  fact  remains  that  he  never  found  the  i 
Inspiration  to  write  an  original  play. 

"He  furbished  up  old  play.«,  and 
adapted  popular  stories,  and  chapters 
of  hi.=tory  from  Holinshed  s  Chronicle 
anc#  Plutarch's  biographies,  to  the  stage. 
All  this  l>e  did  (or  did  not,  for  there 
/.rA  minus  quantities  in  the  algebra  of 
with  a  recklessness  which  shewed 
that  his  trade  lay  far  from  his  con- 
science. Tt  is  true  that  he  never  takes 
his  characters  from  the  borrowed  story, 
because  it  was  less  trouble  and  more 
fun  for  him  to  create  them  afresh: 
but  none  the  less  he  heaps  the  murders 
and  viUanies  of  the  borrow^ed  story  on 
his  own  essentially  gentle  creations 
without  scruple,  no  matter  how  incon- 

"  gruous  thoy  may  be.    And  all  the  time 
his  vital  need  for  a  philosophy  drives  ' 
him  to  seek  one  *iy  the  quaint  profes- 
sional  method   of  introducing  philoso- 
phers as  chJTracters  into  his  plays,  and 
even    of    making    his    heroes  philoso- 
phers;   but   when    they   come    on  the 
stage  they  have  no  philosophy  to  ex- 
pound:   they  are  ortly   pessimists  and 
railers;  and  their  occasional  woutd-be 
philosophic  speeches,  such  as  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man  and  the  Soliloquy  on  Sui- 
cide,   show    how    deeply    in    the  dark 
SliakeSpeare  was  as  to  what  philosophy  i 
means.     He   forced   himself   in  among] 
I  he    greatest    of    playwrights  without; 
g  i  ving    once    entered    that    region    in  j 
■-,  hich     Michael     Angelo,     Beethoven,  i 
iioethe  and  the  antique  Athenian  stage  i 
poets  are  great.    He  would  really  not 
be  great  at  all  it  it  were  not  that  he  i 
had  religion  enough  to  be  aware  that  j 
lis    religionless   condition   was   one    of  i 
it  .spair.     His    greatest    work,    'Lear,' I 
u  ould  be  only  melodrama  were  it  not  | 
for  its  express  admission  that  if  there  | 
nothing  more  t»  be  said  of  the  uni- . 
;rse  than  Hamlet  has  to  say,  then  'as 
■  ies  to  wanton  boys  :-5o  we  are  to  the  j 
r.ilp:  they  kill  us  for  their  sport.'  "  I 


1  ,  r  since  Shakespeare's  time  piay- 
.  r  hts  have  been  struggling  with  the 
same  lack  of  religion.  Many  became 
panders,  sensation-mongers,  for,  how- 
ever ambitious  they  were,  they  could 
not  find  better  material.  "From  Con- 
greve  to  Sheridan  they  were  so  sterile 
in  spite  of  their  wit  that  they  did  not 
achieve  between  them  the  output  of 
Moliere's  single  lifetime;  and  they  were 
all  (not  without  reason)  ashamed  ot 
their  profession,  and  preferred  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  men  of  fashion  with 
a  rakish  hobby.  Goldsmith's  was  the 
only  saved  soul  In  that  pandemonium 
In  Shaw's  Generation 


"The  le.Tders  among  my  own  contem- 
poraries (now  veterans)  snatch  at  mi- 
nor social  problems  rather  than  wnte 
entirely  without  any  wider  purpose 
than 'to  win  money  and  fame.  One  ot 
them  expr'fesscd  to  me  his  en-'y  ot  tno 
ancient  Greek  playwrights  because  the 
Athenians   asked   them,   not   for  some  i 


:     "liut  belngTReii  at  lii«j  liei.^Til  of  my  j 
[Invention  and  comedic  talent.   I  deco- 1 
I  rated  it  too  brilliantly  and  lavishly.   1 1 
i  surrounded  it  with  a  comedy  of  which  it 
[formed  only  one  act,  and  that  act  was  1 
,so  completely  episoiiical  (it  was  a  dream 
iwhich  dirt  not  affect  the  action  of  the 
piece),   that  the  comedy  could  be  de- 
tached and  played  by  itself:  indeed  it 
could    be  hardly  played  at  full  length 
owing  to  the  enormous  length  of  the  en- 
tire work,  though  that  feat  has  been  per. 
'  formed  a  few  times  in  .Scotland  by  Mr. 
E;sme  Percy,  who  led  one  of  the  forlorn  i 
hopes  ot  the  advanced  drama  at  that  j, 
time.  Also  I  supplied  the  published  work 
with  an  Imposing  framework  consisting 
of  a  preface,  r.n  appendix  called  The 
Revolutlonist'sHandbook'  and  a  final  dis- 
play of  aphoristic  fireworks.  The  effect 
was  so  vertiginous,  apparently,  that  no. 
bodv  noticed  the  new  religion   in  th<* 
centre    of    the    intellectual  whirlpool. 
Now  I  protest  I  did  not  cut  these  cerebraj 
capers   in    mere   inconsiderate  cxuber- 
an-e  I  did  It  because  the  worst  conven- 


'new  and  original'  disguise  of  the  half-  tion  of  the  criticism  of  'he  theatre  cur 
•lozen  threadbare  plots  <;f  the  modern ^^nt  at  that  time  was  that  intellectual 
theatre   but  for  the  deepest  lesson  they  i  geriousncss  is  out  of  place  on  <-he  stage. 

v..~iK-.-  i  that  the  theatre  is  a  place  of  shallow 


could  draw  from  the  familiar  and  sa 
cred  legends  of  their  country.  Let  us 
Pll  ■  he  said,  'write  an  Electra,  an  An- 
t  gone,  and  Agamemnon,  and.  shew 
,what  wc  can  do  with  it.'  But  he  did 
(not  write  any  of  them,  because  these 
legends  are  no  longer  religious:  Aph 


inair  tlie    Lii^<a.ii^    ....  I   .  K« 

amusement:  that  people  go  there  to  be 
soothed  after  the  enormous  intellectual 
strain  of  a  day  in  the  city;  in  short, 
that  a  playwi-ight  is  a  person  whose 
business  it  Is  to  make  unwholesome 
confectionery    out  of  cheap  emotions 


stii.Ji;  oTTlTcu-  SiJnday  clothcii  and  soc  al 
consequcnc." 

"Organ  music  of  th.:;  kind  called  sacr.  rl 
in  the  19th  cent^ury  begins." 

"The  tw  o  iiien  are  holding  their  hat 
with  the  brims  near  their  nopes,  ,as  it 
'!  rivparing  to  pray  intoi  them  at  a  mo- 
!  ncnt's  notice." 

I  Mr.  Shaw  says  In  the  preface:  "My 
sandis  are  running  out;  the  exuberance 
of  iroi  has  aged  into  the  garrulity  of 

'  1120. "  , 

I  rie  ha:*  always  bean  talkntive.  "Then 
he  would  tfiHi;  ye  gods!  how  he  would 
■of  could)  tplk!"  Hut  his  talk  now.  as 
then,  is  j'.Imoit  always  entertalninij; 
often  irritat'ng,  often  wholesome,  arid 
not  merely  destructive  criticism.  Yet  in 
ids  latest  volume  he  does  not  convince 
us  that  a  lifi>  of  3)0  years  is  greatly  to 
be.  desired.  Few  .Tre  at  present  ready  to 
lon.g  for  the  da.v  "when  there  will  be  no 
people,  only  thought,"  even  if  thp 
t  bought  should  be  Mr.  Shaw's. 


latronrio  ni-p  no  longer  re  igious:    .fvim-  ,  conieciioiim >   -  . 

rorii"e  and    "rtemrf  and    Poseidon  are  \  My  answer  to  this  was  to  put  all  my  n 

""'n  d^'not  find  texts  more  un:  umphed  on  the  stage,  and  the  book  was 
damentrthdVtt'l:;'>o:r^i"-"ot  sh..,n    a  good  deal  discussed.  Since  then  th 


c.ameniai  t"*"         "ji-^  -„„„,_ 

Puritanism,  or  the  matrimonial  specula 
tion  which  makes  our  young  actresses 
as  careful  of  their  reputations  as  of 
their    complexions.    A    third,    too  ten- 
der-hearted,  to  break  our  spirits  with 
the    realities    of    a    bitter  experience, 
coaxed  a  wistful  pathos  and  a  damtj 
fun  out  of  tite  fairy  nloudland  tliat  lay 
between  him  and  tho  empty  heavens. 
Tho  giants  of  the  theatre  of  our  tirne, 
Ibsen  and  Striiidberg.  had  no  greater 
comfort  for  the  world  than  we:  indeed 
much   less;  Tor  they  refused  us  even 
the    Shakespearian-Dickensc.an  conso- 
lation  cf  laughter   at   mischief,  accu- 
rately called  comic  relief.   Our  eman- 
cipated voung  Kuc-essors  scorn  us.  -very 
properly.    But  they  will  be  able  to  do 
no  better  while  the  drama  remains  pre- 
Evolutionist.     -Let    them   consider  •  the 
great    exception    of    Goethe.      He,  no 
richer     than     ihakespears.     Ibsen  or 
Strindberg  in  .^pecifio  talent  as  a  play- 
wright, is  in  the  empyrean  whilst  they 
are  gnashing  thei-   toe-.h   :n  impotent 
turv  in  the  mud,  or  at  best  finding  an 
acid  enjoyment   in  the  irony  of  their 
predicament.   Goethe   is  Olympi.in:  the 
other  giants  arc  infernal  in  every.hmg 
but  their  veracity  and  their  repudiation 
.if  the  irreligion  i.f  their  time:  that  i! 


sweet-shop  view  of  tlie  theatre  has  been 
out  of  countenance;  and  its  critic;)!  ex-  , 
ponents  have  been  driven  to  take  an  m-  l 
teilectual  pose  which,  though  often  morc| 
trying  than  their  old  intellectually  Ni-| 
hilistic  vulgarity,  at  least  concedes  the 
dignitv  of  the  theatre,  not  to  mention! 
the  usefulness  of  those  who  live  by 
criticizing  it.  And  the  younger  play- 
■wTights  are  not  only  taking  their  art 
seriously  but  being  taken  seriously 
themselves.  The  critic  who  ought  to  be 
a  newsboy  is  now  comparatively  rare. 
In  Conclusion 
Docs  Mr.  Shaw  cherish  a  fond  illu- 
sion? Have  his  plays  greatly  mduenced 
the  London  theatres  or  the  theatres  of 
any  city?  The  journals  of  London  d^.- 
plore  present  theatrical  conditions.  In 
Manchester  the  repertory  tlte^atre  cf 
Miss  Hotmiman.  what  she  called  the  civ- 
•Uized"  theatre,  is  no  more.  Is  a  greater 
number  today  anxious  to  see  plays  that 
have  dignity  and  beauty?  -Are  the 
forces  in  which  bedrooms  and  lingerie 
furnish  the  material  for  the  excitement 
of  laughter  no  longer  in  vogue? 


Dun.aany's  New  Play,  "If":  A 
Fantastical  Talc  of  a  Magic  Crystal  J 

Lord  Dunsany's  new  play,  "If,"  was 
produced  at  the  Ambassadors  "Theatre, 
Lordon,  on  May  'K>.  The  Diily  Tele- 
(.'r.TPh  said:  "In  it  you  will  fiijd  imagi- 
nation and  fantasy  in  plenty.  What 
you  will  not  find  in  eoual  measure  is 
directness  of  puiriose  and  the  lucidity 
v/hich  is  one  of  the  chiel*  necessities 
ev^ry  writer  in  whatever  department  ha 
mny  labor.  The  first  act  gave  every 
promise ,  of  a  thoroughly  entertaliflitE, 
and  int^jresting  evening.  ...  As  the 
performance  progressed,  the  feeli--, 
'  .^rradiially  gained  ground  that  the  autho: 
\vas  losin.g  bold  of  his  subject  and  rely-i 
ing  too  much  on  the  complacency  of  hta 
listeners.  'Of  all  plots  and  actions,' 
vn-ole  the  father  of  dramatic  criticism, 
'the  episodic  are  the  worst,'  and  ot  thia, 
precept  Lord,  Dunsany  sho-ws  a  serious] 
disregard."  We  condense  tho  stoi-y  oi 
the  pity  as  told  by  the  Daily  T^e- 
giaph.  i 

The  play  opens  at  a  railway  station. 
A  train  is  signalled,  when  a  young  man 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gate. 
He'  quarrels  with  the  gaieman,  who 
strikes  him  In  the  face.  The  youn.g 
man  goes  away  swearing  vengeance. 
Ten  years  elapse.  The  young  man,  Beal, 
a  well-to-do  clerk,  happily  married,  re- 
members the  blow.  An  oriental  is  an- 
nounced. Grateful  for  a  good  turfl  done 
him  by  Ueal.  he  brings  a  magic  cryst.ii 
The  possessor  has  only  to  rub  it  and  )"• 
v.'ill  be  tran.sported  a  decade  back  an  l 
allowed  to  live  his  -life  again,  on  tlic 
condition  that  he  chooses  some  event  in 
his  previous  experience  as  a  starting 


they  arc  bitter  and  .hopeles.'?.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  mere  dates.  Goethe  was 
an  Evolutionist  i-.i  l'"':  many  play- 
wrights, even  young  ones,  are  still  un- 
touched by  Cre?.tive  Evolution  in  Vsja. 
Ibsen  w%3  Dar^vinized  to  the  es.lcnt  ot^ 
exploiting  heredity  on  the  stage  ii.uch, 
as  the  ancient  Athenian  playwrights 
fxploited  the  Kumenides;  but  there  is 
uo  trace  in  his  plays  •if  any  faith  m 
or  knowledge  of  creative  evolution  a;s 
a  modern  soieutitic  fa-t.  though  the 
poetic  aspiration  is  jilain  .uiougii  in 
his  'Emperor  or  Galilean.'  and  as  it  is 
one  of  Ibsen's  great  distinctions  that 
nothing  was  valid-for  him  but  science, 
he  left  that  vi.-iot.  ot  tile  future  which 
his  Roman  seer  calls  'the  third  Em- 
pire' behind  him  os  a  Utopian  dream 
when  he  -settled  down  to  hii  sorio'is- 
grapple  with  realitios  in  tho.se  plays  of 
modern  life  with  which  he  overcame 
Europe  and  broke  the  dusty  windows 
of  every  dry-rotten  theatre  in  it  from 
Moscow  to  Manchester." 

(1,1  the  ;hiid  of  the  plays  in  "Going 
Back  to  Methuselah"— the  action— say 
rather  the  dialogue— is  in  the  years  2170 
A.  D.— the  archbishop  refers  to  the  can- 
onization of  SO.  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  saint 
with  this  noble  inscription  on  the  pedes- 
tal: "I  came  not  to  call  sinners,  but 
the  righteous,  to  repentance.") 

Shaw's  Own  Work 

Mr,  Shaw,  writing  for  the  .*tase.  found 
the  state  of  things  Intolerable.  "The 
fashionable  theatre  prescribed  one  peri- 
ous  subject:  clandestine  adultery;  the 
dullest  of  all  subjects  tor  a  serious  \ 
author,  whatever  it  may  be  for  audi- 
ences who  read  the  police  intelligence 
arid  skip  the  reviews  and  leading  arti- 
cles." He  tried  "slum-landlordism,  doc- 
trinaire Free  Love  (pseudo-Ibsenism), 
prostitution,  militarism,  marriage,  his- 
tory, current  politics,  natural  Chris- 
tianity, national  and  individual  charac- 
ter, paradoxes  of  conventional^  society, 
hufftand  -  hunting,  questions  'of  'con- 
science, professional  delusions  and  im- 
postures, ail  worked  into  a  series  of 
comedies  of  manners  in  the  classic 
fashion,  which  was  then  very  much  out 
of  fashion,  the  mechanical  tricks  of 
Parisian  'construction'  being  de  rigueur 
in  the  theatre."  But  all  this  did.  not 
con.stitute  him  an  iconographer  of  the 
religion  ot  his  own  time  and  thus  fulfll 
his  "natural  function  as  an  artist."  .  He 
concluded  that  somebody  must  take  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  weed  it,  so  he 
took  the  legend  of .  Don  Juan  in  its 
:Mr.z?,rtIan  form  and  turned  it  into  a 
■    r     f'lve  evolution. 


Boint.  Beal  is  incredulous;  his  wif. 
less  him  not  to  think  ot  it.    But  he  . 

P  chance  for  him  to  get  even  wjtl- 
that   railway   porter,   so   he  rubs  .ii' 
^.^v  ^  As  a  second  legend,  crystal:  a«ain  t^^^-iU;ay^sUtion. 
of  creative  evolution,  going  back  to  tne       f  U  the  porter  to  go  to  hell.  Bea 

can  at  his  age..  "My  powers  are  wan-  of  h,s  l.fe 


ing-  but  so  much  the  better  for  those 
who  found  me  unbearably  brilliant  when 
I  was  in  my  prime." 

The  long  preface,  a.prefare  ot  nearly 
,0?  pages  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  <^^^ons.es 
all  things  past,  present  and  to  come  no. 
foro-ettin-  his    sneering  and    rash'  re-- 
narks  about  the  "cruelty  of  vivisection 
s  followed  by  five  plays  or  discussions 
n  dialogue  form:   "In  the  Begmnmg 
The  Garden  of  Eden);  "The  Gospel  of 
he  Brothers  Barn.abas"   (In  the  first 
vears  after  tho  war);  "The  Thmg  Hap- 
pens"   (2170   A.  D.);   "Ti-agedy  of  an 
Srly  Gentleman"  (3000  A    D.)  ; 
l^-ar   as   Thought    Can    Reach  (ol,'J30 

'^wilL  these  plai-fl  ever  be  perfonned 
-singly  ov  together?  In  the  first  ot  the 
^ertes  the  Serp^3nt  talks  with  Adam  and 
Eve  Here  is  a  ditnculty  to  begm  with; 
and' there  are  passages  in  the  dialogue 
only  for  a  carefully  selected  audience 
with  the  censor  far  away.  (As  a  vege- 
tarian Mr.  Shaw  sympathizes  with  Cain 
.rather   than   with  Abel.)     The  other 


plays  do  not  tax  the  eta,;:f  andu!;,-;  tiie 
last  two  afford  an  opportunity  for  pk-as-  | 
ibg  and  effective  sclnery.    There  is  sa-  , 
tire  that  is  perhaps  too  contemporary  j 
to  be  of  lasting  stuff;  on  the  other  hand  [ 
there  are  many  pages  of  universal,  and  j 
for  all  time,  wit  and  humor,  as  in  the  | 
desrription   ot   Ireland's  fate   and   the  j 
disappearance  of  the  Hebrew  race.  It 
is  often  ?aid  that  Mr.  Shaw's  men  and 
women  are  so  many  speaking-tubes  for 
his  own  voice.    The  reproach  has  been.| 
unjust  in  the'  paft;  it  would  be  unjust 
in    this   instance.     There   are  strongly 
drawn  characters,  as  Mftssrs.  Burgln  and 
Lubin;  above  all,  the  Elderly  Gentleman. 
Pcrliaps  there  i.'J  too  much  talk  about 
sculpture  in  "As  Far  as  Thought  Can 
Reach."  yet  we  find  here  this  note  on 
criticism: 

"Ecrasia:  Have  you  ever  hesitated  to 
criticise  ogr  best  flute  players,  and  to 
declare  wfiet'nar  their  music  is  good  or 
liad?  Pray  have  I  not  the  same  right  to 
criticise  your  busts,  though  I  cannot 
make  images  auj'  m.ore  than  you  can 
play? 

"Arjillax:  Any  fool  can  play  the  flute, 
or  play  anything  else,  if  he  practi.^es 
enough:  hut  sculpture  is  a  creative  art. 
not  a  mere  busine.-s  of  whistling  into  a 
1  ipe.  The  sculptor  must  have  some- 
thing of  the  god  in  him.  ' 

The  stage  direc-'ions  are,  as  of  old, 
delightful.   Note  these  samples: 

"The  Wife  and  Daughter,  frightened.  I 
as  they  ar  r  i--'^  •  h'^-i  ^  hands  uppishly  j 
<"rd  folb'  istained  by 

/ 


In 'the  train  he  meets  Miralda  (dement 
who  tells  him  that  hot-  father  bequcatlied  : 
hfr  £100  000  Iftnt  to  a  Persian  Shereei 
at  25  per  cent,  per  annum.     She  has 
not  been  able  to  touch  a  penny  of  it. 
Bea!  offers  to  mal^e  the  rascal  disgoige. 
In  some  "off  the  map"  region  of  Persia 
Beal  finds  the  scoundrelly  Hussein,  who 
will  not  hand  over  the  money.  Miralda 
Uirrs   up   and    proposes   that  Hussein 
should  be  done  to  death  and  Jol\"  ^^'Sn 
,   i.iu  utearl      This  is  done;,.  Beal  is 
sL^c'c  ''and-  thf  gorgeously  bedecked 
Mir  Uda  is  rfls  consort.  •  She  demands  to 
be  Queen  and.  laughed  at  by  Beal  she 
'  eo^spir:"' witit'  Hatiz  el  Alcohan.  John 
B^al  's  obliged  to  run  for  his  life.  How 
he  arrives  home  is  not  eKplained  by  the 
dramatist,  but  he  returns  Tagged,  un 
«;urii,  st-^r^ing.     He  -  «ot  recogrtlze^ 
bv  wife  or  maid  servant.    He  stdl  nas 
the  magic  <'rystal.     At  the  reque^st  of 
The  «^rvant  he  gives  it  to  her,  and  she. 
I  sma°l>  s  "  into  bits.    The  spell  is  brokem 
H    "Tohn    s  his  shy,  unadventurous  self 
\oJ:  Lrl  with  his  adoring^  common- 
place  -ife  -ate^  ^^^2  i   e"sse,tti"al  to 
[.twen-belng'of\heTtory,.youw^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

old  ways  is  best. 

"If?" 


)  inierLcic  VI 
But  why  the  title 


7,1  Jiartial  Teneo  Writes 
About  the  Stage  in  Paris 

The  Daily  Telegraph  o^^^^^^  ^ 
^lor'T  the^trl^t  we  now 

■'':lfrrrn^'artupa..- 
I -Princes  of  Terror,'  although  they 

often  have  much  ^^^^f  ; „^eyor  to  the 
ithis  talent  to  be  f  *  ^^^^^f  ^^uch  an 
■low  curiosities  of  tho  crowo, 
iaccomphce   '^\:\\%T/'::^^y^rorl  it  f 

neurasthejiic.  that  ^  '^^'^^^^'o^  the  rea- 

a   madhouse.    ^'"  •""Jt"  insincerity, 

quickly  discovers  that  '"\orrible. 

the  cold  combinations 

screen  theni  f^m  ^he  <lernent^^^^  ^^^^ 
they  sow,  at  fixed  ^^'J'*^',.  \i,crefore,  1 
are  already  «'^;,,,"\re  tus  »eux 

speak  today  of  the  \';f^;\-';o„peti- 
Masques.  which  has  .1^^=°/"^  because 
tor  ot  the  'iremoxyi- 

!  'V^iJ  work^^'lTctnfeM^u  luence' 
able  worK.     i.i.  vitc^o.  as  pa- 

1  MM.  d'Hansewick  and  j  itc  ^  • 


h'  nor" 'iii'tUBT'  or  thr 

'  ces  of  Ihu  sort  dpslffrn'J  (o  mako  oiio 
vwl  villi  fcsir.  ^ 
"lha   r.apcil   protector  of  ,tlin  dancer 
liianlta    Is    killed   \>y   Femandoz.  her 
■vur.     Pursued  by  the  pollfo,  Juanlta, 
■n  the  advloo  of  her  r.onfessor.  retires  > 
•<  a  convfMt,  where  the  rule  of  pllence' 
obeerved.     Hut  Fertiandea  manaROS 
I)  Ka!n  adtr.ittance.    Holeasod  from  hor 

■  i>-.v  hy  the  iibbo,  now  boconio  chap- 

■  I'-.i  of  the  convent,  Juanlta  declares 
i"V  desire  to  return  to  hor  life  of  dls- 
ip.Uion.     Th(n   the  priest,  who  loved 

lior  formerly  -in  her  native  -country, 
iind  •still  lianlters  after  her,  effects  the 
lisappoarance  of  Fernnndoz  Into  an 
oubliette,"  .Juanlta,  terrified,  attempts 
o  floe,  but  she  poes  out  by  a  door 
tthloli  Is  armed  with  blades  of  steel. 
"Itliout  thiM-  flight,  which  serves  to 
mtlsfy  the  intention  of  tho  purveyors 
)f  terror,,  this  piece,  admirably  played 
>y  Mine.  Derval  and  M.  Montis,  would 
loserve  the  honors  of  a  flrst-clase  thea- 
e." 

M.  Teneo  saw  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
::rols«et's   "Chenibiii"   .nt   tlu^   Coniodie  I 
r.incnise   in    1902.     'riie    coni..!)  had 


een  accepted ;  but  after  th^  dress  re- 
earsal,  as  th»  audience  had  boen  co:i- 
?mptuously  cold,  and  the  crilics  had 
polvon  unkindly,  it  was  withdrawn,  un- 
er  iho  "Influence  o£  tho '  paltry  titti,e- 
ittle  on  tho  pretext  that  it  was  un- 
orthy  of  the  llouso  of  Molicre  :  but.  In 
imparlson  with  many  consecrated 
xnalitles.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kinU. 
"This  'Cherubin,'  despite  tho  oflorta 
ade  by  the  author,  never  acliieved  a 
■.",1  success,  and  I  fear  that  notwith- 
.indingr  tho  rather  flattering  recea- 
on  which  It  haa  Just  had  at  tb« 
heafre  de  Paris,  Its  revjfcl  will  i->» 
rief.  This  Is  due  to  th^Bsmparison 
hicJi  necessarily  arises  l^ween  the 
laracter  as  depicted  f>y  Beaumarchais 
id  by  M.  de  Croisset.  Tho  laughint;, 
olicsome,  careless  prodigal  of  tlie 
larSage  de  Figaro'  Is  chaii|^  into  a 
juth  for  whom  love,  InsteaBpf  being 
?ame  of  no  consequence,  Wcomes  a 
atft  of  suffering.  This  new  Cherubin 
*  not  realize  his  desire  except 
irough  grief  atid  tears.  In  Uiis  respect 
i  is  ITuman,  but  old  with  the  age  of  a 
ousand  experiences.  And  against  him, 
om  t^e  theatrical  point  oC  view,  is  Uia 
•■t  Uiat  he  lacks  imagination,  inspira,- 
>n,  Wat  indescribable  quality  of  rssolu- 
m  which  should  characterize  the  real 
ver.  To  tell  tlie  trutli,  Uiis  work  of 
6  author's  youth  is  too  simple,  too 
ire,  and  destitute  of  the  incidents 
Inch  are  necessai-y  to  every  love  story. 
e\  prtheless,  such  as  it  is,  It  has  charm, 
onks  to  the  grace  of  its  fluent  and 
usical  verses." 

At  tlie  Theatre  Mogrador,  "La  Petite 
:>nctionnaire,"  a  comedy  of  Capus 
rned  into  an  operetta,  with  music  by 
efsager,  is  successful  and  hailed  as  * 
n-iliy  successoi^  to  Messager's  "Veron- 
uc"  and  "L.es  Petites  Mlchu."  The 
form.-ince  is  also  praised.  Even  th« 
lorus,  "formed  of  pure  voices  singing 
curately — which  Is  somewhat  rare"— 
praised. 

Theatrical  Notes 
'The  Tartan  Peril"  by  Dr.  T.  Ross* 

ott  was  produced  at  the  Duka  of 
orlc's  Theatre,  I^ndon.  The  play  Is 
nceming  a  strike:  "fierce  conflict  of 
ills,  obstinate  employers  ar.d  desper- 
men,  shattered  glass  and  pistol 
lots."  This  is  serious  ar.d  conven- 
3nal.  "But  tho  strike  is  a  strike  of 
;ots  workmen,  one  of  T.'ho.>:-e  <  om- 
des  has  spoken  lightly  of  their  nation, 
id,  such  is  the  clannishness  of  tha 
;iledonVin,  spreads  to  every  Scot  ir.  tha 
untry.  This  kind  of  joke  might  liav« 
id  a  certain  freshness  in  Boswel!,  if 
rikes  had  been  known  in  Dr.  .Tohn^ 
n's  time,  and  might  porhafls  p.Tss  a9 
casual  quip  in  a.  revue  today.  b;it  it 
in  any  case  a  misplaced  joke  in  a 
rious  strike  drama.  And  when  tha 
istinate  employer,  who  has  been  ac!,an- 
it  for  three  acts,  finally  gives  way  he- 
uisa  the  Scots  iSlstiUers  ha.Ve  joined  tho 
riko  and  he  can  get  no  more  of  his 
vorit©  whiskey,  you  feel  that  you 
>ve  toppled  over  on  the  outer  edge  of 
10  f."intastic." 

[xidy  Bancroft  e^-prosscd  the  wiSfi 
at  in  place  of  sending  flowers  on  tha 
caslon  of  her  funeral  any  sums  that 
luld  thus  be  expended  should  be  as- 
gncd  to  the  Actors"  Benevolent  .''-mid, 
'le  wish  was  rcspcclcd.  "An  Actor.'* 
5io  desired  to  remain  anony,Tio;i.'!,  sent 
ciieck  for  £10  with  these  words:  "It 
an  exquisite  and  big-hc:iite<S 
lought,  like  the  dear  laily  hi-rself.'* 
any  others  adopted  the  same  course. 
^rr.  Walkiey  say-,-  of  "Coeiur  de  Moin- 
.u,"'  by  Louis  Artus.  plai'ed  in  Lon- 
m  by'  a  visiting  French  company, 
s'o  one  can  have  expectef  anything: 
?w  in  the  spectacle  of  an  amorous 
ntleman  round  remarkably  willing 
imes.  One  lady  in  the  gentleman's 
•ms  on  the  stage,  another  waiting  for 
m  in  the  next  room,  his  wife's  unox- 
icted  return— you  can  see  it  ail  a  mil* 
f.  can't  you?  You  are  assured  that  h" 
ally  loved  hi.s  wife  all  the  time,  ani 
D  one  else — and  you  may  believe  it  h" 
>u  like.  In  any  case,  he  persuaded 
s  wife  to  believe  it,  and  everything 
ided  in  unclouded  conjugal  bl«ss 
hich,  seeing  that  his  wife  was  th.' 
larming  Madeleine  Lely,  was  also  to 
;  expected."  ■  . 

M.  Artus  has  said— the  cometJy  fe  at 
■ast  15  years  old— that  the  success  of 
■}  s  work  lies  in  the  mentainv  of  tht- 


)orn  to 

.  uii.  [■  all  tho  Roi  ii.i'i.-.  Lnui  lovu  can  lii.- 
po»e  on  a  man." 

At  present,  admittedly,  theatrleal  cuil- 
ditlons  aie  extremely  bad,  hut  theatri- 
cal niiinagers  think  that  a  settlement  ^^ 
llio  Indu.strlal  iliff  icultle.s  would  soon 
bring  about  a  drastic  changa.  .Tho  ob- 
."^tacles  to  prosperity  undoubtedly  an- 
high  rentals,  inflated  salaries  of  som  i 
players,  and  the  hirfh  cost  of  labor. 
none  of  the  problems  is  capable  of  e!,s\ 
or  immediate  solution.  Most  of  the  the 
ntres  are  being  held  on  leases  whieli 
have  months  still  to  run,  and  to  break 
contracts  would  mean  that  the  in?4i  • 
ager.si  who  aro  paying  high  renttils 
Would  have  to  sacrifice  tliemselve.i  in 
order  to  .help  hring  the  rents  down — and 
this  they  are  not  Inclined  to  do.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  sal.arles  that  are 
being  paid  at  present  are  cxceedingl,\ 
henvT.  but  as  a  general  rule  the  sal- 
aries of  the  actors  have  not  increased 
to.  a  greater  extent  than  the  cost  oi' 
living  since  1!114. — London  Tlmea. 

"Diocletian,"  an  adaptation^  of  Ma.^;- 
slnger's  play  with  Purcell's  music,  will 
be  performed  in  Ilydo  Park,  lender, 
on  July  2  by  th©  stud'ents  of  Morley 
College. 
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(From  the  Ne-w  Tork  EJvenlng  Poet) 

A  Chinese  performance  '  of  Shake- 
speare's "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
recently  given  in  the  Cormoran  Stree'.. 
Theatre,  Victoria.  British  Columbiu. 
The  play  wits  translated  under  the  tItK- 
of  "A  Pound  of  Flesh,"  and  on  the  bills 
figured  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  hugo 
knife.  In  aocoadance  with  oriental 
usage,  the  women's  roles  were  played  by 
men.  Jessica,  Portia  and  Nerissa  were 
mcst  genteel  in  appearance,  whils  Shy- 
lock,  Instead  of  being  the  bearded  Je\y 
cf  tradition,  appeared  in  afternoon  coat, 
with  striped  trousers  and  carefuU.v  oiled 
hair.  He  caiTied  a  quite  sizable  butcher 
knife,  and  during  the  scene  of  .scenes 
whetted  it  from  time  to  time  on  a  small 
stone  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

During  June  the  city  of  Paris  is  show- 
ing an  exhibition  at  the  Victor  Hugo 
Museum  devoted  to  the  romantic  thea- 
tre. Manuscripts,  pictures,  etc.,  relating 
to  Hug-.o,  Musset,  Vi?r.y,  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Gautier  and  George  Sand,  and  costumes 
and  other  stage  accessories,  are  on  vieiw. 

Just  before  the  war  Gabrlele  d'An- 
nunzio  signed  a  contract  to  write  10 
comedies  for  marionettes  which  were  to 
be  produced  at  the  San  Moise  Theatre 
in  Venice,  famed  a  century  ago  for  such 
performances.  The  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  death  of  the  publisher  post- 
poned the  enterprise,  but  II  Corriero 
del  Teatro  reports  that  lyAnnunzio  has 
taken  up  the  scheme  once  more  and  is 
anxious  to  revive  an  art  almost  lost  in 
rtaty. 

Bjorn  BJornson's  comedy  "The  Thirs- 
ty Camel''  was  recently  played  for  tha 
first  time  at  the  Stadttheatre  in  Bo- 
ctium,  an  uncanny  place  for  th©  prem- 
iere of  a  comedy  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Bjornson.  But  if  the  son  is  finding  an 
audience  in  Germany,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  he  is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps. 

Kurt  Eisner,  tl*  doughty  Bavarian 
agitator  and  repumican  who  was  assas- 
.'iinated  during  the  recent  revolution  in! 
Munich,  was  .also  a  creative  writerj 
F-Iis  "Goettorpruefutig"  has  been  per- 
formed at  the  Volksbuhne  in  Municli 
H-ith  marked  success,  even  though  noma 
n"  tlie  enthusiasm  may  have  betn  arti- 
iieially  prepared.  Of  course,  the  niorei  ' 
staid  critics — Arthur  Eiocsser  ard  r.)o:i-  • 
•a-  Jacobs,  for  example— have  d'-i-.Jed.' 
■v3:sn.jr's  effort  a.-;  that  of  n  flik  i !  •■m.l,* 
lae ,  and  even  as  an  ii.r.i.rvnr...- 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  kindly  sent 
to    us   from  '  Clamport    recent  notes 
clipped  from  London  newspapers,  notes 
pertaining    to    fashions    in    dress  for, 
men.    We  thus  learn  that  a  West  End  , 
tailor  has  made  for  a  "client  who  large-  | 
ly    influences    male    fashions""   a  f ull  | 
dress  evening  coat  and  a  dinner  jacket  , 
without  silk   facings.     Thoughtful  ob-  | 
servers  say   that  the   absence  of   the  ; 
facing   Is   an   improvement-they   even  j 
prefix  the  adjective  "vasV-on  silk  worn  | 
shiny,    even    if   the  wearer,   when  he 
thinks  he  is  making  an  impression,  is 
taken  for  a  waiter. 

Colored  suits  for  men  are  announced. 
This  recalls  remarks  by  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  with  reference  to  colored  cloth 
patterns  sent  him  by  a  Bond  street 
tailor  for  criticism.  Having  praised  the 
great-great-grandfathers  for  their  sense 
of .  color-balance.  Sir  Herfiert  wrote: 
•■The  modern  young  man  does  not  un- 
derstand, or  affect  to  scorn,  these  mat- 
ters.  His  socks  are  purple,  his  necktie 
is  blue,  his  collar  is  striped  with  pink, 
his  silk  handkerchief  is  a  cinnamon  yel- 
low, his  gloves  are  gray,  his  shoes  are 
brown,  and  his  soft  felt  hat  is  green. 

With  such  a  wild  craze  as  this 
tor!  color-mixture,  is  he  not  safer,  after 
all.  in  his  suit  of  dull  gray  or  melan- 
eholy  black?"' 

It  is  said  that  the  average  woman 
having  gained  three  inches  in  height  is 
now  expanding  her  shoulders.  Railway 
coaches  in  England  allow  an  average  of 
IT  to  :S  inches  for  each  passengei. 
(This  by  way  of  digression.) 

Before  191t  it  paid  an  EngUshmaTi 
measuring    over    y>    i  ^ehes    round  _  h_is 


"joviei   .  ..  rmany,  wnun-  . 

ho  CI.  Ill  i7,eB"  of  under- 

olotluuK  up  I"  iiieh.'s  In  an  ordinary 
Bhop,  wlicreaH  In  Kngl;Mi<l  tU  wcekn 
would  have  eeen  tho  making  of  54-lnoh 
garment.^,  called  "extra  outsize."  Now 
In  Berlin  anything  over  4«  Inches  would 
bo  spocially  ordered.  "Today  the  fat 
man's  paradise  Is  the  United  States 
A.dvertlsementa  toll  of  "fall  and  wlntei 
woipht  garments  all  sizes  up  to  5".. 
Inches." 

During  the  war  summers  the  cheapest 
Panama  hat  In  T,ondon  cost  £1B.  In  1919. 
and  1920  ft  fairly  good  one  could  be  ob- 
tained for  £7  7a.  rising  to  £11  Us.  West 
end  hatters  say  lh.it  tho  cost  of  an 
ordinary  Panama  this  summer  will  bo 
half  that  of  recent  years. 

(We  knew  a  rich  Bostonlan.  who  used 
la  boast  in  the  Porphyry  Club  that  he 
found  his  straw  hat  each  year  in  a  bar- 
rel on  Hanover  street.  "I  paid  only  "a 
cents  for  It;  and  it"s  as  good  as  any  at 
one  of  vour  fashionable  hat.ter»."  Hav- 
ing said  this,  ho  lighterl  a  cigar  that 
soon  drove  other  members  Into  another 
room.) 

Portraits  of  famous  cricketers  are  still 
found  printed  In  colors  on  handkerchiefs 
in  England.  In  the  late  sixties  not  only 
iiandkerchlefs  but  shirts  for  boys  In  our 
village  on  the  Connecticut  river  were 
decorated  with  bats,  balla,  players  in 
action,  and  embleins  of  other  games. 
Aft  we  were  brought  up  In  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  sport  these .  shirts  or 
handkerchiefs,  much  to  our  disgust. 

And  now  let  us  hear  from  "Aca- 
deme." 
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,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  iiiiiii  n  wa.'*  fat  and  couldn't 
laco  his  shoes  handily,  so  he  eoneoived 
the  Idea  of  aHklng  his  shoemaker  to 
make  a  pair  Willi  elastic  webbing  In 
the  sides.  It  wa»  done.  The  MChctrie 
worked  beautifully.  These  shoes  have 
been  called  "Congross  gaiters"  to  thin  i 
Oay.  LANSING  U.  ROBINSON. 

Kostiui. 

insenious  explanation;  but  year 
iigo  eongres.Hmen,  e.'<peclally  from  the 
South  and  West,  wore  leg  booU.  There 
was  the  phrase,  "He  drew  a  boot,"  said 
of  a  man  who  in  public  put  a  foot  at 
oa'P.  Who  first  manufactured  the  t^on- 
gvpnf  gaiter  and  when?  Was  It  de- 
signed first  of  aU  for  fat  or  f«r  l»ajr 
man?— £<!• 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  DRESS 

As  the  Woild  Wags: 

My  compliments,  if  you  please,  to  the 
learned  Mi^.  Herlttmer  Johnson,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  progress  of  his  im- 
patiently awjaited  magnujn ,  ojiusv     He  i 
may  perchance  be  Interested  to  visit  me 
one  of  these  days  in  my  shady  retreat 
on    the   edges  of  our  great  university 
and   observe   undergi-aduate  life  as  it 
flows  past  our  lilac  and  syringa  bushes.  • 
He  will  be  struck,  I  think,  toy  the  not- 
able change  in  Gantabrldgian  costume: 
nearly    everyone   liS''  wearing  knlcker^ 
bookers  with  golf  stockings  that  eJisplay 
a  pleasing  vividness  of  cuffs.  '  1  greet 
this   change   with   satisfaction.   I  hope 
It  is  only  the  first  evidence  of  a  com- 
pensatory .  swing   bacit    to  comfortable 
18th  Century  shorts.     Wlio  knows  but 
what  the  next  step  will  be  substituting 
I  for  woolen   and  flannel  the  velvets  of 
our   ancestors?      t^t  there   be   first  a 
black  velvet,   as  rich  and  soft  as  the 
background    in   the   "first    state"   of  a 
Bartolozzi  mezzotint.   Then  bolder  folk 
may  essay  the  browns  varying  in  hue 
from   the    darkness   of   Latakia   to   the  , 
lighter  tints  of  Ca\-andlsh.  a  suit  you 
'may  spill  your  tobacco  on  with  an  easy 
conscience.   That    point    gained,  fancy 
shall  riot  as  once  it  did  iri  the  good  old  1 
-times.  Ruffles,  lace  collars,  satin  neck-| 
cloths,    shall    come    in    ad    lib;    satin  j 
breeches  velvet  coats  in  any  shade  you  , 
will  even  to  a  reproduction  of  Dr.  Gold-  I 
Brnith's  famous  Tyrian  bloom  and  gar- 
ter blue!   The  Macaronis  will  be  with  1 
us.  once  more,  perhaps  an  Alvanley.  a  ' 
(jBrummel.  a  Nash.    At  any  rate,  clothes 
will  assume  ah  individuality  they  have 
not  possessed  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion leveled  even   fashion   down  to  the 
eapaeity  of  the  humblest  man. 

I  read  with  envy  of  Longfellow's 
apple-green  trousers  and  William  Mor- 
ris's purple  ones,  but  they  were  sporadic 
instances  of  a  .style  that  had  long  gone 
out.  The  days  when  men  knew  how  to 
dress  were  tiie  days  of  George  Selwyn, 
the  Marquis  of  Queen-s-berry,  Gilly  Wil- 
liams, Charles  James  Fox  and  Walter 
Spencer-Stanhope.  Mere,  for  instance, 
is  a  note  of  "Horry"  Walpole's  visiting  ^ 
dress:  "A  lavender  suit,  the  waistcoa,t  ' 
omibroldered  with  a  little  silver;  or  of 
white  silk  worked  on  the  tambour,  part-  | 
ridge  silk  stockings  and  gold  buckles,  i 
ruffles  and  frill,  generally  lace.''  Horne 
Tooke.  though  a  clergyman,  had  in  his 
wardrobe  suits  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
white  and  silver  cloth,  blue  and  silver 
camlet  and  flowered  silk.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  in  1783  the  Prince  of 
Wales  wore  a  black  velvet  lined  with 
pink  satin,  and  shoes  with  pink,  heels. 
Clothe.9,  .sir.  have  much  to  do  with 
making  the  man;  even  your  advertising- 
columns  reflect  that  much  of  sumptu- 
ary wisdom.  And  so  r  am  fain  to  think 
that  the  brilliant,  clothef?  of  the 
Georg'ians  liad  something  at  least  to  do 
with  the  brilliancy  of  their  wits,  that 
the  men  felt  insipired  to  live  up  to  tlieir 
lavender  and  green,  their  satin  and  vel- 
vet. Perhaps  in  time  we,  too,  may 
corhe  to  a  restoration  of  conversation, 
and  vere  de  societe.  and  repartee  that 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 


Camibridge. 


ACADEME. 


Why  ''Congress"  Gaiters? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Years  ago  a  congressman  from  the 
South  was  accustomed  to  slip  oft  his 
shoes  during  the  long  sessions,  particu- 
larly when  the  meetings  were  pro- 
tracted. Other  congressmen  noticed  this 
comfortable  practice  and  adopted  it. 
Shoes,  or  boots,  were  tight  in  those 
days.  It  was  wonderfully  reatful  to 
n;>'e  the  feet  a  'Miame  to  spread. 


When  the  death  of  Louis  de  Rouge- 
mont  was  recently  announced,  the  N. 
y.  Evening  Post  gave  this  heading  to 
Its  Interesting  account  of  his  romantic 
Etoi-y  and  the  exposure:  "A  Celebrated 
I,iar  Is  Dead^  De  Rougemont's  True 
Story  of  His  Adventtires  Ranked  Him 
with   Baron  Munchausen." 

This  brought  to  mind  travelers  of  old 
who  were  called  liars,  sometimes  justly, 
sometimes  unjustly.  First  of  all  there 
was  Herodotus,  long  known  as  "The 
Father  of  Lle,s"  as  well  as  "The  Father 
of  History";  for  many  did  not  note  Ms 
reservations  in  narration,  his  saying, 
"I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me." 
Today  he  Is  recognized  as  an  acute  ©"b- 
scrver,  and  statements  that  once 
seemed  wild  and  absurd  have  been  cor- 
roborated. Marco  Polo  was  not  be- 
lieved by  his  contemTKiraries.  As  Mr. 
John  Masefield  says  of  him:  "Travel- 
er.s  who  see  marvellous  things,  even  in. 
our  own  day  (the  name  of  Bruce  ■will 
occur  to  everyone)  are  seldom  believed 
by  those  who,  having  stayed  at  home, 
have  all  the  consequences  of  Uieir  vir- 
tue. When  Marco  Polo  came  back 
from  the  East,  a  mi.^ty,  unknown  coun- 
try, full  of  splendor  and  terrors,  ho 
could  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  had 
to  leave  his  tale  half  told  lest  he  should 
lack  believers.  ...  It  is  only  the  won- 
derful traveler  who  sees  a  wonder,  and 
only  five  travelers  in  this  world's  his- 
tory have  seen  wonders.  .  .  .  Herodotus, 
Caspar,  Melchlor,  Balthazar  and  Marco 
Pole  himself." 

Mr.  Masefield  has  mentioned  Bruce. 
Other   travelers   in   Africa   have  been 
called  liars,  as  Paul  Du  Chaillu  in  more 
recent  days.    Burton  himself  did  not 
escape,  any  more  than  the  old  Italian, 
Leo,  who  in  an  eastern  city  saw  uni- 
corns kept  for  the  pleasure  of  a  gor- 
geous  potentate.     In   still    later  days 
lender  of  Thibet  wus  doubted,  as  was 
the  good  priest  Hue  years  before  him. 
I    Perhaps  the  greatest  liars,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  aro  smug  historians,  : 
e'apecially  when  they  come  to  politics : 
and  the  causes  of  war.  These  historian.T 
are  usually  tho  most  entertaining  and  | 
the  most  widely  read.   A  certain  license  j 
In    lying   should  be  granted   to   biog- ; 
raphers.    If  they  should  confine  them- 1 
selves   strictly   to   the   truth,   if    they  I 
should  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  liero 
would  not  long  bo  in  a  noble  attitude  on 
his  pedestal,    -'^nd  so  Tom  Jones,  Don 
Quixote,  Eugenie  Grandet,  Capt.  Ahab,  , 
Col.  Newcomo  and  Mr.  Qullp  are  better  j 
known  to  us  than  Henry  VHI,  Disraeli,  | 
Louis  Napoleon,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  j 
or  Gen.  George  Washington.  ■ 

LITERARY  NOTE 

They  no  longer  "dress"  the  windows 
of  book-shops  In  London;  they  "edit" 
them.  "A  man  who  -would  not  deign  to" 
ftlarce  at  an  orderly  row  of  shelves  may 
bo  lured  to  the  window  wherein  an  in- 
verted pyramid  of  books  seems  on  the 
point  of  collapse."  WindovTO  in  >Boston 
book-shops  have  been  "edited""  In  this 
mariner  for  some  years. 

MR.  HAYES,  TENOR  OF  BOSTON 

■Mr.  Hayes  by  his  singing  Is  still  at- 
tracting large  audiences  in  London.  Thy 
Daily  Telegraph  "began  the  review  of 
his  seventh  or  eighth  recital  this  season 
by  saying:  "That  Mr.  Ronald  Hayes, 
the  negro  tenor,  has  already  won  for 
himself,  on  his  own  merits,  a  liigh  place 
J  in  public  esteem  may  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  dimensions  of  an  audi- 
ence that  attended  his  recital  in  Wig- 
more  Hall  on  Friday  evening.  To  those 
of  us  who  are  used  to  studying  the 
psychology  of  audiences,  their  quality 
and  their  size,  It  was  one  of  which  any 
artist  might  have  been  proud,  one  to 
which,  also,  it  was  surely  a  pleasure  to 
sing.'"  Having  praised  Mr.  Hayes's 
singing  of  classical  and  good  modem  , 
songs— among  them  a  new  set  of  "Three 
Shakespeare  Songs"  by  Roger  Quitter,  I 
and  Koechlin's  "Ls  The,"  the  critic 
wrote:  "To  many  of  us  the  artistic, 
apex  of  his  program 's  al'vcays  the  group 
of  'Spirituals,'  relegated  undeser%'edly ; 
to   the   end,    or   thereabouts.     Such  a 
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thing  as    slif.ur  .1.;.  o.or  God'a  heaVett' 
a  pricelesf*  treasure  of  pathos  and 
ep  feeling.    The  collaboration  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Brown  a.s  accompanist  ^as, 
ever,  of  the  happiest." 


DRAMATIC  NOTE 
.In  the  performances  of  the  Passion 
Play   at  Nancy,    France,    the   part  of 
'  Judas  is  taken  by  a  millcman. 


is  a  pianist  oi'  rio  samU      ^"^  ■.„^,       .  . 

L«wis  and  Henderson,  two  Uttle  girti 
entertainers;  Lydell  and  Macy  In  Old, 
Cronies."  and  Jack  Conway  and  com-i 
pany  In  "The  Cellar"  complete  the  blll.| 


THE  HAIRSPRING 

(Parisian  ladies  are  stated  to  favor 
fferent  colored  hair  for  different 
.urs  of  the  day.) 

I  saw  Yvonne 
At  break  of  day. 

Her  high  chignon 
Was  silver-grey; 

By  noon  it  rolled, 

A  sea  of  gold, 
Or  like  laburnum-bloom  In  May. 

At  sundown,  red 

Her  locks  were  dyed, 
Dark  grew  her  head 

At  eventide. 
T  need  no  clocks, 
My  lady's  locks  I 
Become  of  time  a  "striking"  guide,  j 
— A.  W.,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.' 


MERRY'S  MUSEUM? 

As  .  the  World  Wag.s :  | 
The  good  old  Student  and  f^choolmatc  | 
was  published  in  the  very  late  sixties  or  j 
earliest  seventies.  It  contained  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.'s  "Ragged  Dick"  and  "Fame 
and  Fortune''  as  serials.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  first  periodical  In  which 
appeared  Alger's  "John  Maynard": 
"T\vas  c'n  Lake  Erie's  broad  expanse 

One  bright  midsummer's  day." 
"I  would  venture  the  guess  that  the  , 
magazine  in  which  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Jas.  B.  Russell  saw  the  "rebus  de- 
partment" may  have  been  Merry's  Mu- 
zeum.  A  bound  copy  of  this  which  went  i 
to  pieces  In  my  boyhood  contained  full  1 
page  rebuses;  according  to  my  recollec- 
jtton,  white  on  a  'black  ground.    One  of  j 
them  was:  "Rattle  his  bones  over  the 
stones."  SHAWSHEEN. 
New  Hampshire. 


CONCERNING  CYCLES 
•  s  the  World  Wags: 
What  is  a  cycle?  Joe  Chamberlain 
ays  It  Is  a  circle,  but  that  hardly  can 
'  n  correct.  Of  course,  I  know  the  dic- 
ionary  definition:  A  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  certain  events  recur  In  the  ■ 
-ame  order,  as  the  lunar  cycle,  which  i.s 
nly  19  years,  tlie  solar  cycle  only  28 
years  and  the  cycle  of  the  eclipses, 
which  takes  6586  years.  Perhaps  the  ! 
Latter  wa."?  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  when 
!.o  wrote:  "Better  50  years  of  Europe  | 
•han  a  cycle  of  Cathay"  ;  but  why  did  ' 
;  rr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  use  the  word 
Ls  a  title  to  a  series  of  letters  to  and  j 
i-om  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  cover-  '  1 
sug  a  period  of  only  four  years,  and  not 
i.v  any  means  ending  at  the  point  they  I 
begin  at?  J.  E.  W.  ' 

Barre. 

"Cycle"  also  means  a  complete  set  or 
series ;  a  series  of  poems  collected  round 
a  central  event,  etc.  There  are  cycles 
■  f  songs,  to  be  sung  in  public  or  pri- 
\ate,  often  to  the  keen  distress  of  the 
listener.  The  word  "cycle"  is  loosely 
used:  persons  who  say  "phone"  for 
'telephone"  also  say  "cycle"  for  bicy,  it 
.,Y  tricycle:  they  also  "cycle";  too  often 
i.n  the  sidewalks  in  villages.  "Cycle"  j 
IS  also  a  series  of  legends,  as  the  "Ar- 
thurian cycle." — Bdi   I 

Ivy  Sawyer  and  Joseph  Sant- 
ley  in  'TClick  Klack" 


CUP  TO  COHANi 

"O'Brien  Girl"  Members  Honor 
Retiring  Producer 


Members  of  "The  O'Brien  Girl,"  play- 
.  Ing  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  last  night 
S^gave   e^idetlce   of   their   affection  and 
regard  for  George  M.  Cohan,  producer  I 
,of  the  play,  by  presenting  him.  on  the  ^ 
-  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  theatri- 
cal business,  a  silver  loving  cup.  | 
;    The  presentation  speech,  made  at  the 
.^:,conc?urion  of  the  ^-"-nd  act,  was  de^ 
"'livered  by  Andrew  Tombes  comedian 
"of  the  company,  after  Mr.  Cohan  was 
called  to  the  stage  by  Manager  J.  J^ 
Rosenthal.    Mr.  Tombes  SP°1« 
affection  of  all  members  °f  J^"'^, 
nanv  for  Mr.  Cohan,  who,  the  speaker 
Stated    was  one   of   the    "faire^  and 
squarest"   producers   in    the  theatrical 
profession,  and  one  to  whom^the  mem 
bers  of  "The  O'Brien  Girl    owe  a  great 

Mr.  Cohan  obviously  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  tribute,  and  his  voice  Q^'vered 
!i^th  emotion  as  he  replied,  explaining 
to  the  audience  and  tbe  comPany  h  s 
reasons  for  quitting  the  theatrical  busi- 

"'•■I  began  my  theatrical  career."  said 
he  "fn  Boston,  in  1888.  I  love  the  work 
and  alwavs  loved  the  stage.  ■  My  every 
though  has  been  for  the  actor  and 
^h  the  actor.  The  time  has  come^ 
however,  when  I  can  no  1°"^^^^'^^^  " 
^y  connection  with  the  stage  and  retain 
my  self-respect.  I  cannot  lose  my  se  f- 
Tespect,  and  consequently  must  give  up 
the  stage  tor  the  time  being. 

'iShould  conditions  on  the  stage  change 
-should  the  time  arrive  when  I  can  go 
back  rnd  this  I  hope  will  be 
shall  once  more  take  up  where  I  left  off 
nn  work.  I  cannot  be  a  producer  under 
the  Closed  shop,  and  therefore  must  quit, 
at  least  temporarily." 


knocked  down  for  $5.  We  were  young, 
at  school,  and  with  only  a  few  cents  inj 
our  pocket.  We  mourned  the  lost  op- 
portunity at  the  time;  we  mourn  It  to- 
day. 

In  1860  as  in  1921,  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  the  champions  j 
of  two  nations.  To  quote  Mr.  Palnoi 
again,  speaking  of  Heenan  and  Bayers: 
"Even  the  staid  London  Times  had! 
articles  and  editorials  on  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  and  most  other  papers  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  gav«  up  pages, 
double  pages  and  even  entire  numbers  | 

to  pictures  and  accounts  of  the  chain-  1 
pions.  their  trainers,  their  training  quarj 
ters  and  the  smallest  details  of  thell|  \ 
daily  life.  In  justification,  these  Jotun 
nals  attempted.  to_  reconcile  pugilistic 
with  spiritual  development  In  editorials 
which  have  acqttireiS  humor  with  age.'* 
Then  as  now. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  an  impoaloqi 
list  of  "among  those  present."  Lonflj 
before  the  Benecia  Boy  ment  Baywga' 
John  Keats.  Co wden  Clark  and  Ha:ilit5| 
had  Joumeyei  to  ^pee  a  famous  fig'ht, 
was  said  that  "Thackeray  was  at  th« 
ringside  in  1860.  _  This  he  afterward  de- 
nied ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mention 
the  fight  in  one  of  his  "RoundabouS| 
Papers"  and  praise  enthuslasticallyi  th» 
heroism  of  Tom  Sayres. 

W«  remerabpr  JuUus  Eichberg  to-^Wa] 
old  age  wishing  that  he  could  sea  thai, 
Corbett-Sullivan  mill ;  expatiating  In  tha 
presence  of  clubfnates  on  tlie  magrtlfl- 
cent  spectacle  of  two  men,  exulting  la 
their  strength,  mauling  and  bashing,  one 
the  other,  like  boasting  Homeric  heroes. 
Yet  that  brlUiajit  and  intellectual  mu- 
sician, loved  by  all  that  knew  him,  was  a 
gentle  soul  In  spite  of  his  mastery  ot 
sarcasm  and  irony  in  speech.  Over  tlx* 
fight  he  waxed  enthusiastic. 

Edward  MacDowell  once  told  na  that 
he  cut  a  faculty  meeting  at  Columbia 
College  to  attend  a  "boxing  match"  inl 
New  York ;  not  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences until,  looking  about  him,  h« 
saw  at  least  a  dozen  professors,  hia  col- 
leagues. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
has  Informed  us  that  he  will  not  bo  pres- 
ent on  the  approaching  joyous  occasion. 
We  fear  it  is  a  case  of  chill  pemiry  re- 
pressing the  noble  rage  of  our  lllustrloua 
correspondent. 


cock  Low.  piiimcal  t-ralt  mwV  ln«  .•. 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod  had  best  she-  . 
off  from  a  bdSW-headed  .<;chooneP' wit.i 
a  square  patch  on  htr  foresail. 

While  in  New  York.  Mr.  Coffln  plans 
to  ^tend  the  imuch-heralded  'brawl 
acrosi  the  river.  "Not  that  I  expect 
much  of  a  fracas."  he  remarked.  ,..biit 
lu.st  to  be  handy  and  see  fair  play.  No 
V^enchman  yet  ever  went  three  rounds 
without  biting.  The  first  bare  tooth 
will  find  four  men  in  the  ring.  1  am 
taking  my  heaviest  brass  knucks^"- 

.Talaam.  A.  GOOCH. 


.Some  excellent  dancing  Is  on  the  bill 
at  Keith's  this  week,  headed  by  Joseph 
Santley   and    Ivy    Sa-wj-er    In  "Klick 
Klack,"  last  seen  here  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  In   "It's  rp  To  You."  Miss 
■  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Santley  are  unusually 
attractive  and  talented   dancers.  In 
'  their  present  company  are  the  Trado 
twins,  Helen  Kroner  and  Madeleine  Van. 
I  Their  act  is  a  miniature  revue,  in  which 
'  there  are  .several  tuneful  songs.  The 
\  costumes,  particularly  those  which  Miss 
Sawyer  wears,  are  artistic  and  beautiful 
in  design  and  coloring.    Miss  Sawyer 
makes  a  lovely  Pierrette. 

The  piece  was..^  staged  by  Haeaard 
Short,  and  the  costumes  designed  by 
Ralph  Mulligan. 

Joo  Bennett   "presented   himself  In 
"Dark   Moments."     The   dusky  enter- 
tainer turned  the  act  Into  some  of  the 
brightest  moments  on  the  bill,  however. 
He    is    an    accomplished    dajicer  and 
equally  talented  wien  It  comes  to  tell- 
ing stories. 
Jack   Princeton   and  Lillian  Watson 
'  r  sent  a  novel  slang  act  under  the  title 
"Brownderbyville."      We  alv,-ay.s 
i!ght  brown  derble.s  belonged  In  the 
!m  of  slangy  clothes;  now  •we  are 
,!  of  it.    Buckbrldga  and  Casey  are 
a  '1  in  s'lric-  !  'fs    s^^^'S'^tI  at  'ho  Ti!ano 


Some  ^111  tio  dou-bt  rejoice  when  thej 
great    international    sporting    event  Is! 
over,    They  are  tired  of  reading  the 
opinions  of  "pugs,"   "ath-e-letlc"  edi- 
tors, physicians,  trainers,  amateurs  of 
the  TiAg,  concerning  the  outcome,  tired 
of  the  Bob  stories  written  by  female 
visitors  at  the  rival  camps.  M.  Carpen- 
tler  Is  no  doubt  a  fine  fellow;  a  gentle- 
man and  all  that;  he  served  France 
(gallantly  in  the  war.    But  there  are 
Isome  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  Herman  Melville  bi- 
ography with  greater  Impatience  than 
to  the  outcome  of  the  much-talked  of 
mill. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  re- 
member   the    mill    between    John  C. 
Heenan,   the   Benlcla   boy,   and  Tom 
Sayers  at  Aldershot  on  April  17.  I860. 
We  mention  this  famous  fight,  because 
it  was  the  greatest  international  affair 
of  this  kind.    Parliament  adjourned  for 
,  it.    Heenan  was  not  treated  decently 
!by  the  English  before  the  contest  or 
during  It.   Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in 
'  his   life   of    Thomas   Nast   tells  how 
Heenan  was  not  allowed  to  train  in 
peace.   The  New  York  Illustrated  News 


sent  young  Nast  across  the  Atlantic  to 
draw  pictures  of  the  prellmlnarj-  scenes 
and  of  the  great  fight.  A.  V.  S.  An- 
thony, well  known  in  Boston  after- 
wards, hurried  back  with  the  blocks, 
engraving  on  shipboard  as  he  sailed. 
The  News,  defending  the  publicity  given  1 
to  the  fight— It  devoted  an  entire  Issue 
to  the  battle— said  it  had  no  choice  In  ' 
the  matter.  "Pugilism  had  assumed  the 
first  place  In  public  Importance,  not 
only  In  America  but  In  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world!" 

It  was  Heenan's  fight,  but  Sayers's 
friends  rushed  In  and  a  draw  was  de- 
clared, for  the  British  would  not  sur- 
render the  belt.  Charles  Reade  wrote  In 
his  litUe  book.  "The  Coming  Man."  In 
praise  of  Heenan's  physical  perfection. 
The  Benlcla  boy  was  6ne  of  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken's  husbands.  We  still  entertain 
the  wish  that  Heenan,  Barclay,  Men- 
ken and  Robert  H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C. 
Kerr"),  husbands  all,  had  written  their 
recollections  of  this  gifted  woman  and 
published  them  in  a  richly  illustrated 
volume.  In  1868.  at  a  book  auction  in 
New  York,  we  saw  an  album  containing 
50    or    60     pictures    of    Miss  Menken 


Our  correspondents  have  1;cpi-i  bu?y  ol 
late.    They  discus.s  absorbing  topics  o! 
the  day;  ask  bafflinr?  questions;  some  1 
ot  them  drop  into  poetry.    Lot  us  today 
listen  to  Mr.  A.  f?ooch,  who.  has  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.   John   Coffin  of; 
Holystone    Farm  a  plausUile   explana-  | 
tinn  of  a  maritime  mystery  that  is'ex-- 
citing  the  cudosity  of  thousands. 

IS    LIVERPOOL   JARGE    A  PIRATE? 

As  the  World  AVags: 

Mr.  John  Coffin  ot  Holy.stone  Farm 
has  requested  me  to  communicate  to 
you  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. To  use  Mr.  Coffin's  own  words: 
"You've  g-ot  less  to  do  and  more  time 
to  do  it  in  than  anybody  I  know.  Sup- 
pose you  write  in  and  let  on  v/hat  I 
just  said.   FoUt.s  ought  to  know." 

Mr.  Coffin  referred  to  his  remarks  on  I 
the  subject  of  piracy,  recently  nxucli 
!  before  the  public.  "Chances  are,''  sai<l 
I  the  old  gentleman,  "that  there  isn  ', 
I  much  in  these  yarns  of  missing  ship.s 
!  Ill  fact  it's  my  opinion  that  most  of 
!  them  have  gone  rum-runnini?.  But  that 
being  as  it  may.  what  I  don't  see  is 

why  noliody  to  dale  has  mentioned  " 

He  looked  around  su.'spiciously.  then 
leaned  over  the  prescription  desk  and| 
through  cupped  hand  whispered  a  magic 
name.  ' 
"Liverpool  Jarge,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"Bec.3use."    he    continued  earnestlv'. 
"this  Liverpool  Jarge  dropped  out  oi' 
sight    suddenlike    a    while    back,  and 
without  anv  mourners.    Except  maybe 
this  poor  deluded  feller  that  used  to 
stand  him  drinks  and  then  write  upi 
his  di-unken  maundcrings  and  is  now 
probablv  sorrv  he  wasted  good  'liquor 
and  ink  on  him.     Fact  is.   they  both 
droppe«l  out  of  sight.    What  become  of 
thp  poor  feller  that  nsed  to  write  about 
Liverpool  Jarge  T  don't  know,  not  be- 
ing a  follower  of  the  police  court  new.s. 
But    Liverpool    Jarge    has    showed  up 
again.    Dave  Adams,  an  old  friend  ot 
mine,  seen  him  on  Hanover  street  som<; 
nights  ago.  nioet  scandalous  drunk  in 
a  taxicab  with  a  pink  silk  .shirt  on  an'l 
a  silk  hat  and  nothing  much  else.  Th.il 
means  moncv.  And  where  would  Liver- 
pool Jargo  get  money,  there  not  bein?: 
any  drunks   to  roll   these  days?  Be- 
sides which  Dave  hopped  on  back  l  i" 
taxi  and  it  went  over  to  East  Bost  ^ 
on  the  ferrv  and  then  down  Marg.n;  ! 
.street  and  out  onto  where  Bird  i.=!aml 
flats  used  to  be.    And  then  someTiorty 
reached  out  of  the  wlndo-vir  and  tapped 
Dave  on  the  head  with  a  bottle.  .Vnd 
next  thing  he   knew  it  was  morning. 
Dave  said  it  reminded  him  of  o'd  times 
beoause  he  had  a  sore  head  and  didn  t 
remember  how  he  got  there  at  first 
and  there  was  a  most  delightful  smell 
of  French  rum  on  the  breeze.^  But  no 
taxi  and  no  Liverpool  Jarge. 

Having  propounded  the  unanswerable 
argument.  Mr.  Coffin  forebore  further 
proof  of  the  piratical  actions  ef  Liver- 
^0!  Jarge.  He  added,  however,  that 
he  hoped  soon  to  have  moTe  to  say  on 
the  matter.  His  old  friend.  Capt.^Peter 
Kartell,  has  promised  to  drop  m  past 
the  Light  on  his  way  from  Eastport  to 
Xew  York  with  lime  and  ice.  Mr.  Cof- 
fin will  join  hiiii.  wooden  leg.  at  1  alf- 


AN  ERRONEOUS  EQUATION 

As  the  World  Wa^s: 

1  always  was  a  bit  thick  in  matters 
mathematical  and  maybe  you  or  Prof. 
\rlhur  Gordon  Webster  can  show  me 
what    is    wrong    with  this  equation: 
Ambassador   +  Untruth=Commenda- 

tion.  ,  , 

Admiral  +  Truth=Reprimand. 
Just  like  my  equations  of  school  days. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  come  out  right,  does 
HILLDOC. 

Becket. 

COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

.\s  the  Worid  Wags: 

Passing  a  fishmonger's  yesterday  i 
saw  this  sign:  "Our  fish  cannot  be  ap- 
proached."   I  hurried  on. 

Boston.  \   H.  B. 

THE  OLD   BURYING  GROUND 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Down  on  Cape  Cod  1  found  this  In- 
scription on  a  tombstone: 
Rachel  H., 
Wife  of  Samuel  Rider 
and 

Formerly  wife  of 
Simeon  Newcomb. 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 
I  shall,  not  want." 
Rachel  was  burled  by  the  side  of  Sim- 
'  eon     The  two  husbands  were  evidently 
good  providers.     ^    JANE  THOMAS. 
Cambridge. 

A  SUMMER  SESSION 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Since  other  institutions  of  learning 
are  now  on  vacation,  would  it  not  be 
proper  for  the  School  of  Fake  Natural 
Historv  to  resume  its  sessions?  As 
textbooks  I  suggest  the  publications  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society:  one 
of  these  was  qfloted  in  The  Herald  as 
to  United  States  tire  manufacturers 
sending  many  millions  of  their  products 
"10  ports  the  world  over,  from  bonny 
Scotland  to  volcano-torn  Java.  Crude 
rubber  comes  to  our  shores  free  of 
duty  from  places  equally  as  divergent 
in  latitude."  High-latitude  rubber 
would  doubtless  be  taught  in  this  school 
>  as  equal  to  Para  (and  so  that  from 
'  bonnv  Scotland  as  equal  to  Java),  to- 
gether with  many  other  details  fully 
as  interesting  (stated  in  the  bulletin 
quoted)  into  which  we  cannot  go  here, 
\s  I  remember  the  nursery  question: 
"The  man  in  the  wood  once  said  to  me, 
How  many  strawberries  grow  in  the 
sea?"    To  tWs  the  answer  might  now 

"I  answered  him  In  fit  words  crude. 
As  much  as  the  rubber  In  high-lati- 
tude." 

CHARLES-EDW-ARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


Academe  of  Cambridge  on  Monday 
last  in  his  delightful  plea  for  individu-1 
uality  in  dress,  longing  for  the  return 
to  men  of  velvets,  satins  and  laces, 
?pok6  of  "Bartolozzi  mezzotint."  The 
following  letter  should  Interest  our 
readers,  including  Academe: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

By  all  means  let's  to  the  velvets  ot 
our  great-grand-dandies,  but  not,  O 
Academe,  velvets  '  rich  and  soft  as 
Bartolozzi  mezzotint."  For  Francesco 
never  scraped  a  plate.  His  niggling 
point  sen-ed  well.  '  Angelica's  languish 
ing  beauties  who  could  "smile  bewltch- 
ingly  and  frown  deadly" ;— even  let  them 
no-.v  appear  at  Christie's  auction  rooms 
of  a  summer's  day,  and  they  play  as 
great  havoc  with  heavy  purses  as  they 
did  then  with  Hght  hearts-but  stipple 
is  stipple,  and  Bartolozzi  pecked  busily 
awav  at  his  coppers,  well  content  to 
have  sponsored  a  new  vogue  in  engrav- 

'"still  you  need  not  go  without  your 
mezzotinter.  Academe,  and  I  would 
commend  vou  to  John  Raphael  Smith- 
without  peer  in  his  time;  and  such  vel- 
vAt.s  and  satins  and  laces  for  gentlemen 
~a  veritable  super-draper  of  an  artist. 
Or  if  vou  will  turn  back  to  those  (-aro- 
lian  prints  when  the  engravers  were  just 
commencing  to  practise  their  seductive 
new  arts  you  will  recall  the  ra^^ 
at  Whitehall  and  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
the  Comte  de  Grammont  and  Mr.  PeP>  s 
.  will  undoubtedly  nudge  and  \hisper  at 
.liyour  elbow  in  your  shady  Cambridge  re- 
»»'Streat.  "' 
Boston. 


BACK  TO  CAIN  AND  ABEL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  rem.ember  hearing  in  my  boyhood  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Russell  H  Conwell 
in  which  he  said  there  were  tti""  who 
objected  to  horse  races,  but  he  could  not 
object  to  anj-thlns  that  had  occasioned 
a  rfnglns  chapter  in  the  BiMe.  ^7°"^^ 


Ii  In- 


II,  of  hlgh- 

Talkln? 

'vith  llio  >ii\.  III. mil  .1  lidkiii.s  a  visitor 
II  my  houne.  on  this  subjoct,  eald  he 
-'Hi}  read  that  Mr.  Carpentlcr  had  a  pair 
if  fine  less-  "But.  you  know,  Mr.  Boli- 
var, tl)e  Llbllcal  sa.vlns  that  the  L<ord 
lines  not  d'-'Ug^ht  In  the  legs  of  a  man." 

I  mentioned  the  Justly  celebrated  fight 
ii.nween  David  and  Goliath  of  Gath 
lie  replltd:  "Yes,  but  more  Bpace  la 
iven  In  the  account— and  iinfortunate- 
ly  we  do  not  have  a  report  by  any 
I'hlllstlnr— to  Goliath's  nrmor  than  to 
l^avld'a  record  as  an  "xpert  with  the 
Img.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  Goliath 
vus  about  feet  In  helghtlij  and  his 
irmor  must  have  weighed  273  pounds 
nnd  13  ounces.  He  was  no  doubt  over 
weight.  I  have  wondered  whether  Abel 
put  up  his  tli5ts  when  he  saw  Cain  com- 
ng  towards  him  vi'lth  blood  In  his  eye. 
Mr.  Shaw,  whose  irreverence  in  "Go- 
ne Back  to  Methuselah"  I  deplore— I 
sh,T.U  preach  a  sermon  In  answer  to  that 
pernicious  book  when  I  return  to  my 
arlsh— would  have  ns  think  that  Cain 
larrled  a  spear.  Milton  says  he  smote 
V.bel  In  the  midriff  with  a  stone;  but 
earned  commentators,  some  were 
Tathers  of  the  church,  name  various 
weapons,  a  pitchfork,  a  sword,  a  scythe, 
hedging  bill,  the  Jawbone  of  an  ass. 
ind  one  says  Cain  bit  Abel  to  death. 
Vou  may  remember  that  St.  Paul  refers 
o  men  fighting  the  beasts  at  Ephesus. 
fes,  there  is  plenty  of  good  fighting  in 
-loly  Writ,  but  at  the  moment— I  see 
ou  have  no  Cruden's  Concordance  in 
v'our  lltirary— I  do  not  recall  any  in- 
tanco  of  what  Is  known  in  vulgar 
peech  as  a  mill." 

Beverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


CONGRESS  GAITERS 

"We  have  asked  more  than  once: 
"Who  first  manufactured  the  congress 
;aiter?"     After  our  first   inquiry  thq. 


)rafles  •were  dumlb.  The  question  was 
•evlved  on  June  27,  and,  lo,  here  are 
;wo  letters  In  answer;  for  which  we 
hank  the  writers,  although  they  are 
n  apparent  disagreement.  The  first  is 
rom  Mr.  Chas.  Allen  Taber  of  this 
:ity: 

"It   (the   congress   gaiter)   was  first 
iianufactured   in   Lynn   about  1850  by 
harles   Winslow.   one   of  my  uncles, 
mder  a  patent  held  by  him.    fie  made 
vomen's  shoes  with  elastic  gores,  sell- 
ng  them  to  the  trade,  mostly  at  first 
o  shoe  dealers  in  the  South,  calling 
hem    'congress   shoes.'    merely   as  a 
rade  name.    During  the  fifties  he  made 
arge  quantities  and  licensed  others  to 
nake  and  sell  under  his  patent.  Proto- 
ibly  men's  shoes  were  made  by  some 
icensees,  but  not  till  nearly  1S60.  This 
S  going   back    to  my  childhood  days; 
ut  I  practically  had  a  second  home 
vith  my  uncle  and  was  in  and  out  of 
is    factory    on    Broad    street.  Lynn, 
ractically  every  day  for  many  years." 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gleason  writes:  "I  suppose 
hat  Leicester,  England,  is  the  home  of 
he  elastic  industry.  It  is  also  a  shoe 
own.  and  probably  the  home  of  goring, 
elastic  webbing  for  congress  shoes  is 
ailed  'goring.'    The  portion  of  the  shoe 
nade  of  elastic  webbing  is  a  gore.  In 
861  certain  webbing  manufacturers  of 
his  state  went  to  Leicester  to  obtain 
xperienced  help.   They  tried  to  engage 
I  Villiam  Rapp.   but  his   wife   was  not 
"  .-illing   to    come.     Therefore    they  en- 
aged  Thomas  Turner,  who  landed  in 
;ew  York  on  Thanksgiving  day.  1861.  | 
Ir.  Rapp  came  over  later  and  became 
ne  of  the   best  known   goring   manu- 1 
loturers  in  this  country.    I  guess  that 
■u  will  have  to  go  to  Leiceste*  to  get  \ 
;i   answer   to  your  question.    I   have  | 
en  somewhat  familiar  with  the  elastic  I 
liustry  for  about  48  years."  I 
'low  vain  and  foolish  arr.  the  preju- I 
.  '^s  of  man  !   We  knew  a  father  In  our  i 
tie  village  of  the  sixties  who  would  i 
■t  allow  a  "Cor.gress  .gaiter"   in  the  I 
■use,  yet  he  brought  from  Boston  for  | 
eldest  son  a  pair  of  corduroy  boots  | 
r  winter  use.     They  had  been  recom-  ; 
.  nded  to  him  by  an  unprincipled  slxop- 
in  as  warm  and  sanitary.     The  boy 
IS  forced  to  vve.ir  them,  to  the  great 
r.usement  and  si'ovn  of  hi.^  playmates, 
school   they  pointed    to    the'm  and 
ckered  behind  the  spread  geography, 
t  recess  and  after  school  that  bov  was 
rtured-  l)y   ribald  jests   and  physical 
tacks.    The  boot  of  boots  for  a  boy 
I  hose  days  was  of  leather,  copper-toed, 
id  with  a  red  trademark  stamped  hig-i 
pon  the  leg.    In  the  sixties  we  occa- 
onally  Saw  women,  fat  and  lean,  wear-  | 

ig  cibth  shoes — loathsome  sights  and 

here   was   an    elderly   gentleman  who 
luitHUpd   failed   several   times  in  business- 
-  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  rubber 
•  rshoes  in  .summer,  even  on  the  hot- 
st  day*  and  during  a  dry  apell. 


Z'^VT.  '^'^  Barrie 

haracter.  .  The  first  act  of  the  for- 
mer's "ShJu  We  Join  the  Ladies?"  wa, 
^  ««"-aonll„ary  ca.t 
oluains  Mmes.  Compton,  Thorndlke. 

Tree,  Luiah  McCarthy,  Titheradge.  i 
-evelyan.  Irene  Vanbrugh.  Marie  Loeh;  I 

■.<J  Messrs.  Roucioault,  Hawtrey 
a.de,  Quarter^c^.  ^eys,  Johlstln 
orbes-Robertson.  Nonnan  Forbes,  du 
.uner  on  Alay  27.  The  occasion  was 
e  openmg  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  of 


the  new  theatre  attached  to  the  ifoyal 
Aicademy  of  Dramatic  Art. 

The  play  might  be  called  a  mystery 
play.  In  some  respects  it  reminds  one  of 
•The  Thirteenth  Chair."  while  some 
found  the  likeness  of  the  dinner  party  in 
•The  Man  from  Blanldey's."  "But  in  Its 
general  effect."  said  the  Dally  Chronicle, 
"there  ha.s  been  nothing  quite  like  it.  It 
left  one  with  the  Insatia'ble  desire  to 
know  how  the  mysrtery  was  going  to  be 
Bolvcd.  and  whether  all  or  none,  or  any 
•-or.  if  so,  which— of  that  little  assem- 
blage had  done  the  deed.  It  would  be 
diffn  ult  to  say  how  much  the  little  frag- 
ment owed.  too.  to  the  supremely  fine 
action  of  its  star  cast.  Every  little  word 
end  ,<-huddcr  mattoi-ed." 

Thirteen  people- the  ladles  Korgcously 
dresscd-sit  at  table,  guests  of  Sam 
Smith  (Mr.  BouclcauU).  He  is  a  dry. 
cynical  old  man  with  a  peculiar  sense  of 
humor,  for  ho  has  invited  them  because 
they  were  all  round  hia  brother  when  he 
wa.'!  poisoned  at  Monte  Carlo  by  a  man, 
or  ii  wofnan  dressed  as  a  man.  He  has 
trailed  the  crime  to  one  of  those  at  table. 
All  he  hag  to  do  is  to  put  In  operation  a 
certain  test,  to  determine  who  the  mur- 
derer was.  Before  lie  announces  his  pur- 
pose,  it  13  made  known  that  there  are  13 
at  tahle.  Fortunately  Dolphin,  the  but- 
ler. Is  at  hand,  Dolphin  of  whom  Mr. 
"Wijkley  writes:  'Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier, 
the  eUent  butler,  bulled  imperturtoably 
Ilk©  a  hutler  out  of  one  of  his  father's 
Irutled  drawings.'  We  quote  Mr.  Walk- 
tey  again: 

"Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  was  the  host, 
positively  revelling  in  Boucicaultism. 
.  .  .  He  toyed  .witii  handcuffs,  which 
were  passed  round  the  table  to  be 
looked  at,  and  you  had  your  suspic- 
ions of  the  lady  who  wouldn't  look; 
be  explained  that  the  poison  was  ad- 
ministered in  coffee — and  you  should 
have  seen  the  men  put  down  their 
cofl^ee  cups!  A  true  Barrle  touch  this; 
•o  was  Mr.  Hawtrey's  reflection  (his 
Wife  was  the  fainting  lady)  that  in  any 
case  he  wouldn't  marry  agaitj.  A  po- 
llcoman  (Mr.  Norman  Forbes)  hovered. 
A  shriek  from  the  drawing  room  sent 
the  men  rushing  from  the  table.  Mr. 
Boucicault,  left  alone,  quietly  filled  his 
glass  of  claret,  and  the  ,  play — for 
though  the  aiithor  calls  It  4  first  act, 
■Wr  know  all  of  the  story  that  we 
Deeded  to  know — was  over." 

Of  the  players  Mr.  Walkley  found 
that  Mr.  Tawtrey  was  more  than 
«\ir  Mr.  Hawtrey;  Mr.  Maude  was  the 
perfect  Mr.  Maude;  Lady  Tree  did  her 
best  faint;  and  Mi,ss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
■was  Irene-ish,  Miss  Loehr  Doehrified. 
Miss  Llllah  McCarthy  full-l?looded. 
Miss  Sybil  Thomdike  spectrally  intense, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
had  his  little  serious  movement.  Thus 
Mr.  Walkley  in  light  and  airy  mood. 
He  intimates  he  knows  the  murderer. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says  the  delightful 
old  fellow  played  by  Mr.  Hawtrey  is 
"the  only  one  of  whom  one  can  be  quite 
eure  that  he  did  Tiot  commit  the  mur 
«cr," 


trench  majd.  Nor  can  we  persuade 
ourselves  thai  the  tyrannical  husband, 
the  worshipper  of  reapectabiilty,  the 
ijitovlncial  Philistine,  was  ever  that  sort  I 
Of  man.  But  his  daughters  have  no  , 
I  such  difflcult.v.  They  "have  watched 
him  with  pretty  maidservants  and 
I  governesses  before.  The  hussies! 
Mr.  Galsworthy  now  proceeds  to  black 
the  chimney.  He  makes  his  tyrant 
etrlke  his  younger  girl  with  a  stick  and 
pive  the  policeman  a  black  eye.  The 
g^irl  promptly  'charges'  her  father — 
the  would,  the  horrid  little  vixen! — 
he  is  brought  before  the  mayor  (whom 
he  is  to  succeed  the  next  year)  and 
dismissed  with  a  caution.  The  rest  is 
reaction.  The  elder  daughter  conde- 
scends to  accept  the  wedding  ring. 
Both  .  sisters  return  to  the  paternal 
roof,  but  are  promptly  turned  out— 
and  a  good  riddance  to  them!  The 
row  with  the  police  and  its  sequel  get 
Into  the  papers.  Dirty  little  urchins 
J  ah  and  boo  at  the  window.  The  mayor- 
elect  retires.  (He  tries  it  on  again 
with  the  French  maid,  who  this  time 
JB  not  'taking  any'-— another  false  note, 
m  our  opinion).  Then  he  sits  down  to 
smoke  his  pipe,^  having  apparently 
learnt  his  lesson.  Patient  G.risel  re- 
turns, smirking  a  little,  and  quietly 
takes  her  old  seat  at  the  hearth.  This 
la  what  is  called,  not,  perhaps,  with- 
out irony,  a  'happy  ending'  ", 

Mr.  Walkley,  from  whom  we  have 
quoted,  pronounces  this  play  good,  in- 
teresting, clear-cut  and  vigorous.  "Its 
dramatic  conflict  of  wills  is  sharply 
emphasized  (even  though  the  humanity 
of  some  of  the  combatants  suffers  in 
I  the  process).''  He  begins  his  review  by 
I  eaylngthat  Mr.  Galsworthy  never  leaves 
any  hlurred  edges,    "Indeed,  hie  tfut- 

]  lines  are  almost  too  definite.  You  are 
in  no  doubt  about  the  protagonist  of 
his  new  play;  the  figure  Is  sharp  and 

!  distinct— and  perhaps  drawn  with  tart 

,  solt  peu  too  heavy  a  hand.    Never  was 

I  there  such  a  family  tyrant." 

'  The  Westminster  Gazette  finds  that 
tlie  comedy  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Galswor- 
thy's greatest  successes,  "though  it  has 
the  characterlsyc  searching,  disquieting 
analysis  of  public  institutions  and  pri- 
vate conduct,  and  contains  many  true 
and  sympathetic  comments  on  family 
life,  the  moral  being  that,  though  there 
must  be  a  'head'  of  a  family  there  need 
not  be  a  tall,  or  if  there  is,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  wag  itself."  The  reviewer 
speaks  of  some  "admirable  comedy  pas- 
sages, notably  a  scene  of  an  informal 
trial  in  the  mayor's  study." 
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gives  this  most  pcrf«ct  of  translators 
'  the  same  opportunities  as  did  the  Chi 
nose  Lyrists  of  his  former  volumes,  still 
there  Is  not  one  play  of  the  many  here 
rendered  which  Is  not  a  work  of  art  as 
well  as  a  pod.sible  model.  A  strange  Ideal 
and  a  highly  specialized  technique  live 
for  us.  A  world  of  new  dramatic  pos- 
aibllitlos  opens  with  this  new  rendering 
of  an  old  intellectual  drama.  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  with  Its  .foimallty, 
its  dances.  Us  dumb-show,  its  lyrics, 
and  its  chorases.  our  modern  writers 
might  find  something  ve«.v  much  to 
their  mlnd.s  In  the  No  play." 

"In  order  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity may  have  an  opportunity  of 
cn.loying  these  fine  plays''  (and  here 
followeth  the  nia.";tcrpieces  of  a  group 
of  dramatists  Including  Pinero,  Gals- 
worthy. Masefield.  Brlghouse.  Maeter- 
linck and  .Shakespeare),  an  agreement 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  .Mfred  Wareing. 
now  directing  the  Theatre  Royal.  Hud- 
dcrsfleld.  where»iy  certain  of  the  hum- 
bler Inhabitants  of  that  city  are  entitled  I 
to  the  benefits  of  a  scheme  offering  1200 
free  seats  per  week  for  a  season  of  10 
weeks.  This  represents  a  total  of  12.000 
deadheads  in  two  months  and  a  half— 
the  greatest  feat  of  managerial  gener- 
osity ever  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Mr.  Galesworth^^  has  a  new  drama,  a 
tragedy ;  also  a  comedy,  but  the  com- 
edy is  a  grim  one.  The  former,  "Tlie 
First  and  Uie  Last,"  is  in  three  scenes. 
It  is  adapted  from  one  of  hia  short 
Btories.  —  Thure  are  two  brothers,  one 
Keith,  a  King's  Counsel,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  being  named  a  judge  wlien 
Larry,  his  brother,  a  drunken  ne'er-do- 
^^<"ll,  strangles  a  brute  who  had  been 
tlirashing  Wanda,  a  Polish  girl,  mar- 
ri>'d  at  IT.  whose  husband  had  turned 
her  into  a  woman  of  the  town.  Larry 
had  picked  her  up,  and  she  was  happy 
vith  him  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Tlie  play  opens  with  Larry's  confession 
of  his  strangling,  which  he  says  was  un- 
intentional. Keith,  fearing  for  his  judge- 
Bliip,  offers  to  get  Larry  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Larry  I'efuses.  oven  when  he  is 
told  finally  that  he  can  take  Wanda 
with  him.  He  refuses  because  an  inno- 
cent man  is  accused  of  the  murder,  so 
he  awaits  the  trial.  The  innocent  man 
Is  found  guilty  and  is  sentenced  to 
death.  Keith  again  begs  his  brother  to 
leave.  The  brother  determines  to  liill 
himself.  Wanda  commits  suicide  with 
him.  The  confession  left  behind  by 
Larry  is  burned  by  the  barrister.  A 
critic  says  that  this  gloomy  little  piece 
bears  some  traces  of  "having  been  dif- 
ficult to  adapt  from  narrative  to  stage 
form,  but  it  provides  three  fine  acting 
parts."  The  Times  praises  Owen  Nares 
Jor  his  "study  of  the  man  racked  by 
his  conscience  at  the  crime  he  has  un- 
wittingly committed  and  by  !-.is  love  for 
the  girl  who  has  come  under  his  care." 


The  npw  comedy  by  Mr.  Galsworthy 
Is  "The  Family  Man."  John  Builder, 
highly  respectable,  a  magistrate,  coun- 
cillor, etc.,  is  a  domestic  tyrant.  His 
wife  has  besn  bullied  until  she  has  no 
mind  of  her  own.  The  daughters  re- 
volt. One  of  them,  "wooed  by  a  young 
man,  with  the  ring  actually  in  his  pock- 
et, prefers  concubinage  to  matrimony, 
because  she  has  seen  enough  of  matri- 
mony at  home.  Better  to  take  a  lover 
than  chance  a  husband — who  may  turn 
out  like  papa."  The  younger  daughter, 
thinking  she  has  a  "film  face."  goes  off 
to  seek  her  fortune.  The  father  yields 
to"  the  temptations  of'  a  bold  French 
maid  and  is  cavight  by  his  wife  In  tlie 
act  of  kissing  her.  "As  a  matter  of 
'fact,  the  maid  threw  herself  into  the 
man's  arms.  Unlucky  tyrant!  How  on 
earth  Ills  wife  came  to  engage  a  maid 
v^  ho  is  all  Jeers  and  snares  you  cannot 


j  Cambridge  (Eng.)  University  Greek 
)  play  committee  has  announced  that 
j  there  was  a  considerable  loss  on  the 
|!  production  of  the'  "Orestia"  of  Aeschy- 
■  lus    last    term.      These  performances 

were    held    triennially    until    the  war 

caused  a  cessation  of  activities.  Spe- 
cial scenery   and   the   building   of  an 

additional  portion  of  the  stage,  together 

with  a  large  number  of  costumes  and 

the  engagement  of  a  special  orchestra. 

made   the   expenses   very   heavy,  and. 

despite     the     nine     performances  for 

which    advanced    prices    were  chajTged 

and  which  were  attended  by  large  audi- 
ences, there  was  a  totnl  loss  of  £125.  to 

meet  which  so  far  only  fl2o  lias  been 

subscribed.    The  scenes  were  filmed  to 

the  extent  of  about  1500  feet,  for  festivi- 
ties at  Cambridge.    The  .-^ub-titles  were 

carefully  sub-edited  "so  as  to  appeal  to 

the    general    cinema-goer   and   not    to ' 

offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  classical 

scholar.'' 

Another  play  bas^d  on  the  life  of  the 
Saviour.  "The  Pilgrimage  Play,"  will  be 
performed  at  a  Los  Angles  canyon  on 
July  11. 

Ellen  Terry  will  recite  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Manches. 
ter  (Eng.),  as  a  film  play  theatre  on 
July  JS.  A  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  writes:  "May  I  as 
one  who  deeply  admires  the  art,  the 
record,  and  the  personality  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  express  my  grief  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  her  household 
goods  at  215  King's  road,  Chelsea,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  knocked-down  prices? 
There  can  be  only  material  reasons  for 
such  an  event.  I  fear  it  is  the  old  story 
again  which  we  deplored  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving;  a  nation  much  indebt- 
ed to  a  great  artist  is  not  mindful  of  the 
'wheel  of  fortune.'  I  think  that  all  of  us 
who  owe  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
our  life  to  Ellen  Terry  should  join  hands 
to  acquire  her  late  residence,  and  then 
equip  it  so  well  that  henceforth  she  may 
long  live  a,nd  enjoy  it  in  freedom  of  care 
and  in  peace." 

Maria  Dalbaicin  of  the  Russian  bg,Ilct 
pleased  London  when  she  danced  for  the  'days  that  there  .seems  to  be  little  room 
first  time  there  in  de  Falla's  'The  Three  more.    Yet  there  is  room  for  Mr. 

Cornered  Hat"  on  June  2.  "There  is  Brailowsky.  He  played  at  the  WIgmore 
charm  in  everything  she  does,  and  Hall  and  smote  the  pianoforte  as  hard 
character  in  every  sinuous  movement.  't  has  ever  been  smitten,  which  is 
The  enthusiasm  of  her  reception  showed  I  "aying  much,  and  yet  made  it  sound 
that  London  is  quite  ready  to  add  her  |  right.    He  does  this  by  being  consistent. 


Notes  About  Musicians,  with  Foreign 
Coimnents  on  Performances 

Apropos  o,''a  concert  by  the  Ro.val  Col- 
lege of  Music  pupils.  London:  "There 
is  a  remarkable  aptitude  among  our 
younger  composers  for  mixing  the  or- 
I  chestral  colors  well,  and  if  only  they 
i:sed  them  with  a  little  more  style  and 
created  a  sense  that  they  really  were 
attempting  to  express  something,  and 
[were  not  seemingly  content  with  the 
mere  mixing,  we  should  feel  that  we 
were  progres.-?ing." 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Slloti.  a  delightful 
pianist,  may  visit  this  country  in  the 
fall,  for  the  second  time. 

Albert  Coates  is  resting  in  Italy.  As 
The  Herald  has  stated,  the  poor  food 
In  Vienna  was  too  much  for  him. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  noting  the  move- 
ments of  musicians,  says:  "Most  things 
come  to  Iyt)ndoners,  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  for  them  to  cast  out  the  worthless." 
How  do  musiclajns  like  being  called 
"things".'" 

Johann  Kruser.  violinist,  once  famous 
as  a  quartet  player  in  Berlin  (.where 
he  was  for  some  years  also  a  concert- 
master)  and  I^ndon,  has  returned 
after  a  lon^  absence  to  the  latter  city 
as  first  violinist  of  the  London  Classi- 
cal Quintet. 

Lester  Donahue,  a  pianist  who  has 
played  In  Boston,  has  tried  his  luck  In 
I.X)ndon.  The  Times  said  of  him:  "Al- 
though Mr.  Donahue  played  in  a  very 
tentative  and  inconclusive  manner,  one 
could  stlU  dlsc.-?rn  here  and  there  quali- 
ties which  suggested  promise  of  beUer 
things  to  come  when  his  style  Is  more 
mature.  His  touch  is  sympathetic  and 
his  technique  clear  and  reasonably  ac- 
curate, being  probably  quite  sound 
enough  to  stand  the  severer  test  of  a 
bolder  and  more  vigorous  style  of  per- 
formance. But  he  must  be  very  careful 
about  his  rhythms." 

Cyril  Scott,  composer,  pianist,  poet, 
essayist,  has  married  Rose  Allatini,  a 
I  novelist. 

Goossens,  the  composer:  "What  his 
music  says  is  that  he  is  tired  of  taking 
things  on  trust,  and  if  there  is  any  truth 
to  be  had  he  is  going  to  get  it  in  his 
own  way;  we  are  onl.v  waiting  to  hear 
[Keats's  synonym  for  truth;  perhaps  we 
Bhall." 

The  atmospheric  song  is  like  operatic 
ballet;  we  enjoy  it  just  because  it  is 
artificial,  just  because  it  poses,  because 
lit  apotheoses  insincerity.   It  says  to  us, 


that  is  how  you  would  feel,  not  how 
you  do  feel.— London  Times. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  m.is- 
takes  to  confuse  dynamic  forcefulneSs 
v.nth  intellectual  power.— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  Telegraph  had  the  courage  to 
(characterize  the  Adagio  of  Brahms"s 
violin  sonala  (op.  78)  as  "monumental 
dulness,"  and  to  speak  of  Brahms  as 
"that  heavy  composer"  who  has  given 
many  happy  quarters-of-an-hour. 

"Opera  excerpts  never  in  place  in  a 
concert-room  are  still  less  admissible 
When  they  do  not  serve  as  a  suitable 
medium  for  singers  fuly  qualified  to 
make  them  effective." 
We  hear  so  man.v  good  pianists  nowa- 


to  its  growing  list  of  dancing  heroines." 

"The  No  Plays  of  Japan.''  by  Arthur 
Waley,  is  published  by  Allen  &  Unwin, 
London  (18s.  net).  The  Spectator,  re- 
viewing the  book  in  complimentary 
terms,  says:  "University  dramatic  so- 
cieties or  the  like  ought  to  experiment 
in  the  acting  of  the  Japanese 
plays  which  ilr.  Waley  has  trans- 
later,  and  then  we  ought  to  see 
whetlier  some  form  of  the  No 
is  not  one  of  the  new  bottles! 
into  which  we  may  conveniently  put  our 
new  wine.  Though  the  occasionally 
cral*ed  style  of  the  No  writers  seldom 


If  the  passage  happens  to  be  loud 
then  it  is  loud  of  deliberate  intention; 
there  is  no  flagging  or  faltering.  If  it 
is  soft,  no  unintentional  crescendos  or 
eforzandos  are  allowed  to  bump  in  be- 
cause the  passage  happens  to  present 
technical  difficulty.  Mr.  Brailowsky 
made  at  least  one  con\  ert.  One  seat  in 
the  room  was  occupied  by  some  one 
who  enjoyed  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  minor 
for  thtj  first  time  In  history.-^London 
Times. 

Mr.  Herman  Klein,  having  written  the  j 
life  of  Adiilna  Pattti.  has  been  lecturing 
in  London  about  her  art.    There  were 
a  few  gramophone  records.    Mr.  Klein 
said  that  these  rficorfls  save  an  inade- | 
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c^V  Phe  was  too  old  and  the 
cvate  idea,  f she  -^a  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

gramophone  piva"  and  "BaU.  ' 

„erp  mado.  In  could  a  hint 

1  altl  '  only  her©  and    ler.  c  ,  ^ 

beautiful  tona!^^quaim  a^d^P 


phrasing   he  caught. 


.irt.^s  on  the  fact  that  Patt.  s  vocal  pro- , 
ri-rtion  vva.s  natural,  and  a  natural^ 
uice  endures  through  life.  In  naming 
Fincer.=  v.ho  were  m  the  stage  in  heri 
iWe  he  mentioned  one  which  was  en- 
thurlastically  applauded.  "'"f.  ^^J^^"  ! 
had  to  ri.'5e  from  her  place  In  the  front 
row  of  "  he  statu  to  acknowledge  the 

*Mr^"Moiseiwitsch,   admirable  pianist, 
returning  to  London,  save  a  rectal  on| 
Mav  n      It   vva.s  thus  reviewed   m  the 
TInie-"  "As  be  could  fill  the  Quern  ' 
i  tall  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  it 
was  a  Mn  to  be  indoors,  one  asks  wba., 
it  is  that  he  does  that  others  cannot  do 
He  does  not  startle  or  dazzle  or  ner tor, 
o-  dominate.    It  i'  not  in  any  superla-, 
tlve  that  his  virtue  lies,  but  m  the  place 
where  the  Greeks  found  it.  in  the  mean. 
Tn  tlie  -notbinr,  too  much,'    Mr.  Mo.sei-. 
witsch  is  intelligible  to  every  one  in  the  I 
room;  he  rUys  the  ^htng  ao  common  | 
eenec  says  It  oupbt  to  be  played     He  isfr 
h>u.,.-in.  he  has  bis  preferences  like  other 
reople-they  come  out      ^"^'^  """^^'^f  M 
pasUue-and  he  i-'ots  tired  .lust  as  re 
fhould  do.  and  makes  ?lins.  though  not 
so  many  as  we  should.    As  he.  quite  un -  i 
obtrusively,   secures  si'en^e 
bc^rlns  ■  so  in  the  cour-^e  of  the  piece  he 
keeps  hu-'hiuB  down  the  general  level  of 
Xla  until  the  points  he  wishes  us  to 
hear  stand  out  of  themselves.    He  is 
not    teaching,    though    we    learn  not- 
analyzing.   thoug,i   be  makes  't  all  so 
easv  that  we  flatter  ourselves  we  could 
go  away  and  do  tbo  same  as  he  does^ 
AVhen  he  has  done,  •there  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about.*  we  have  enjoyed  a 
well  spent  afternoon,  that  s  all.  brain 
or  soul,  or  whatever  part  of  "s  takes  in 
music,  has  been  nourished  rather  than 

^'^iT^the^fiiternational  music  festival  at 
Zurich-,rune  16-July  S-^there  were  oper- 
atic performances  and  concerts.  The 
repertory  included  ••ParsifaU  -^f^ 
,  concerts  were  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Fierne.  A'oikmar  .\ndrae.  Sir  Heni> 
Wood  and  Arthur  Nikisch.     To  relieve 


forced  to  listen  to  the  abomination! 
called  "Jazz."  ] 
The  acquaintance  to  whom  made 
this  remark  dissented  vigorously,  and 
Invited  me  to  come  with  him  to  a  popu- 
lar danee  where  he  assured  me  I  would 
hear  the  "Real  Classy  Jazz," 

My  visit  was  profitable  to  me.  and 
cured  me  for  the  time  being  of  a  habit 
of  boasting  of  our  high  civilization  and 
culture. 

"Jazz  "  cjlsts  and  is  popular  because  || 


it  f peaks  tn  primitive  minds  in  a  lan- 
guage thev  understand.  j 
The    female    I    beheld,    writhing    m  ; 
wlerd  contortions  and  gyrations  to  the  i 
barbaric  percussion  of  wood  and  brass. 
Is  but  a  short  step  removed  from  her  ] 
sisters    in    the    .iungle;    their  paint- 
smeared  faces,  and  the  suggestive  mo- 
tions of  their  half-covered  bodies  are 
frankly  designed  lo  attract  and  capture 
the  male;  and  their  minds  are. as  bells 
out    of  tune   jangling   discordantly  m 
lime  with  the  "Jazz  Orchestra," 

■•Jazz"  is  to  music  whal  the  dime 
novel  is  to  literature,  the  dollar  daub 
to  painting,  and  the  woman  of  the 
street  to  our  womanhood.  It  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  uncensored  movie  show, 
the  cigarette  or  the  vicious  pool  room, 
"and  our  youth  should  be  protected 
against  it. 

If  --Jazz'  is  music,  Wagner.  Mendels- 
sohn, Uszt,  Handel  and  the  great  mas- 
ters should  havf   h->fn  crucified. 

H.^RRY  C.  DAGGETT, 
National  Soldiers"  Home  Band,  Maine. 


Andalusian  Dances 


the    monotony    there    were  horse 


and  j 


yacht  races,  also  a  tennis  touiTiament.  _ 
Apropos  of  a  concert  by  the  Catterall  I 
quartet  In  London:    "Mozart  is  at  once, 
the  easiest  and  the  most  difficult  com- 
poser to  play.    The  most  difficult  be-  j 
cause  every  note  has  that  inevitability  | 
which  nothing  but  genius  can  give,  and 
If  human   weakness   makes  a  mistake  | 
everybody  knows  it.    The  easiest,  be-  j 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  play  him  and 
not  be  happy,  and  to  be  happy  in  a 
thing  is  the  quickest  way  to  doing  it 
welK      Sucfi    moments    are    rarer  in 
Brahms:  the  'learned  sock'  is  too  often 
on:  we  wonder  at,  the  openings  of  his 
great  passages  but  we  can  more  often 
prophesy  the  end;  we  have  the  feeling 
that   he   will   never   be  happy   till  the 
account    balances    properly;    he    is  no 
spendthrift    of   genius.     Yet   who  can 
resist  the  sweep  of  his  great  periods, 
the  chosen  diction,  the  rejection  of  the 
petty?    .And  how  should  we  think  of: 
such  things  if  somebody  did  not  come 
occasionally  and -remind  us?"  1 
The  London  Times  disposes  neatly  of 
Marjorie  Sothara.  pianist;   "Miss  .Sotham 
is  fond  ot  the  resonance  to  be  obtained 
from    verj-   diverse    chords    bound  to- 
gether by  the  loud  pedal;  and  until  she 
has  controlled  this  appetite  n  would  be 
difficult  to  say  anything  of  much  \aiuei 
about  the  music  nhp  made,  or  to  form' 
any  opinion  of  Busoni's  Sonata,  which 
E-he  played  -with  Mr.  Catterall."  , 
Vincent    d'Indy's    violin    sonata    i  MrJ 
iHuberman.    violinist)    was    played  inj 
•London  for  the  first  time  on   May  iSj 
,'The  Times  says  it  is  a  splendid^ example 
I  of  metamorphosed  themes  without  mo- 
notonv     "Very  simple  material  .goes  a, 
long  way."    The  Daily  Telegraph  said;| 
I  "It  is  in  many  respects  an  interesttag., 
!  If  not  precisely  an  inspired,  work,  andl 
'  in  all  respects  one  that  is  characteristic 
I  of  the  composer's  ideals  and  impeccable 
I  musicianship.    D'Indy  never  has  been,| 
and  probably  never  will  be.  a  name  td 
conjure  with   in  this  country.  highly,| 
and   deservedly,    though   some   ot  his 
works  are  rated  here.     In  the  sonataJ 
we  heard  on  Saturday  he  speaks,  asj 
nearly  always,  a  language  of  which  thej 
meaning   is    never    for   a    moment  in) 
I  doubt,    even   when    that    language,  as. 
I  happens   not    Infrequently,   assumes  a, 
■  somewhat  rhetorical   complexion.  One 
\  seems  at  the  very  outset  to  catch  an 
.1  ho     of     that     Franck-ian  influencel 
lich  made  Itself  felt  so  strongly  in| 
jc  composer's  early  works.     But  tbej 
;  suggestion,  whenever  it  recurs,  is  more 
lor  les3  fugitive,  and  for  the  most  part 
i  the  utterance  is  that  of  a  musician  who 
has  assimilated  many  styles  and  aimed, 
^  as    invariably    d'Indy    has    aimed,  at 
'  bringing    the    musical    past    into  line 
more  or  less  with  the  musical  nresent. 
'    I  That  he  contrives  to  do  so  without  any 
ta  '  suspicion  of  incongruity  arising  in  the 
I  listener's  mind  for  ear>   i.s  evidence  of 
"  I  his  mastery  In  the  handling  of  the  ma- 
terial he  uses." 


Tt  is  not  a  .Mmple  thing  to  analyse  the 
charm  of  the  new  Spanish  dancers  who 
are  giving  variety  to  the  Rus.slan  ballet 
season  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  this  week 
with  their  suite  of  Andalusian  dances 
entitled  "Cuadro  Flamenco.  ' 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  decor  b>-  Pablo 
Picasso,  a  satirically  sketched  theatre  in- 
terior with  a  suggestion  of  1*550  about  it 
that  harmonizes  skilfully  with  the  point- 
ed jackets  and  broad  trousers  of  the  men 
and  the  shawls  and  flounces  of  the  wom- 
en who  are  seated  round  three  sides  o*  a 
square  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage.  For  all  the  notice  they 
appear  to  take  of  the  audience,  as  they  1 
sit  tuning  and  strumming  upon  their  gin-  j 
tars,  smoothing  their  skirts  or  exchang-  1 
ing  jests  fi-om  side  to  side,  they  might  i 
be  shut  up  in  the  four  walls  of  a  country 
inn  room.    And  so,  before  anything  baa  , 
happened  at  all,  vou  get  the  novel  '-^est  : 
of  seeming  to  peep  tlirough  a  window  at  I 
an  unacted  scene  of  folk  life  "0  years 
old,  an  impression  deepened  by  the  mel- 
ancholy fragments  of  song  that  break  at 
intervals  from  a  woman  of  the  party. 

Then  (you  hardly  know  bow  it  comes 
about,  so  rapid  it  is)  the  whole  scene 
changes  its  spirit.    The  guitars  quicken, 
the  hands  begin  to  clap,  and  abruptly, 
without  warning  or  designation,  two  of 
the  men  spring  into  the  middle.  The 
"Tango  Gitano,"  danced  by  Rojas  and 
Kl  Tejero,  goes  to  a  sustained  tattoo 
ot   heels   on    the   hollow   flooring  that 
whips   the   blood  like   military  drums. 
At  its  end  the  dancers  subside  among 
the  watcher.s   from   who.se  ranks  they 
had    so    unexrectedly    appeared.  All 
through   the  performance  a  keen  ele- 
ment in  the  excitement  is  just  this  un- 
certainty,  prolonged   to    Ihe   last  pos- 
sible second,  .ibout  the  dancer  who  is 
to    come    next.     Which    one,    man  or 
woman,  will  suddenly  leap  or  glide  from 
Ms  or  her  chair  to  be  caught  up  into 
i  the    throbbing    and    clapping?  What 
.  fresh  emotion  or  .sensation  is  in  store, 
at  each  lull  in  the  music''    Will  it  be 
the  delightful  insolence  of  Estampillo's 
".Alegria."  or  the  exhilarating  madness 
ot  the  "Jota  .\ragonesa"  by  La  Lopez 
and  El  Moreno,  or  the  fun  of  the  "Gar- 
(otin  Comico."  in  which  La,  Gabrielita 
del  Garrolin  seems  deftly  to  mock  the 
motions    of    peasant    uncouthne.ss;  o 
will  It  be  the  rather  macabre  impres 
sion   of   the   "Garrotin   Grotesco."  the 
central  figure  of  which   (recalling  the 
I  church  porches  of  Tjatin  countries)  is 
I  the  footless  Mate  "el  sin  pies."  a  won- 
I  der-workor   on    hi.s   agile    slumps?  In 
all  these  dances  the  strong  savour  of 
popular  life,   the  barbaric   energy  and 
the  naive  disp'a.y  ot  passion,  tend  to 
carry  the  onlooker  away  and  blind  him 


nioludy  ii   fills  th.-  li.ill.     I'L'vform-  I 

ances  on  ihe  banjo  and  the  xylophone  I 
were  also  well  simulated.  The  best  ftlm  | 
of  the  series  represented  a  character  in 
"Pagliacci."  v.ho  sang  from  a  record 
made  b.v  Caruso.  The  voice,  in  fact,  was 
the  'voice  of  the  great  tenor,  though  the 
figure  on  the  screen  was  merelj?-  a 
counterfeit.  ' 

The  new  pictures  are  the  result  of  -12 
vears'  research  and  development  of  SB 
idea  first  utilized  by  Mr.  George  Bege«- 
itr  Webb  of  Baltimore,  about  190!<,  to 
send  music  to  his  telephone  subscriber* 
I  over  ordinary  wires.      Capt.  Jannlon, 
who  has  been     connected     with  the 
cinema  world  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  at  the  head  ot  a  syndicate  which  is 
introducing  them  into  this  ccuntry.  Sir 
Harry  Lauder,  who  has  seen  the  pict- 
ures, has  already  promised  to  sing  for 
them.    The  record  of  the  song  is  mad* 
first,  and  is  then  played  over  several 
times  to  the  pcrforiner.  who  finally  Re- 
peats the  song  in  unison  with  him'  in 
action.     By  this  means  the  lip  move- 
ments shown   on    tlie   film  necessarily 
synchronise    with    the    sounds   on  the 
record.    In  order  to  exhibit  the  picture 
to  the  public  the  gramophone  is  placed 
in  the  operating  box  and  connected  by 
a  crank  with  the  projector,  so  that  liie 
two  work  together.  From  the  operating 
box  the  sound  vibrations    are  trans- 
mitted over  a  wire  to  a  small  box  be- 
hind the  screen,  on  which  a  diaphragm 
reconverts  the  electrical    enei-g.v  into 
sound,    which    in    turn    issues   from  a 
large  trumpet  in  front,  the  mouth  of 
which    is    invisible    to    the  spectators. 
The  delusion,  as  has  been  said,  is  well 
nigh  perfect,  as  perfect,   certainly,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  very  e.xpert  ventdlo- 
quist    who    can    almost    persuade  his 
audience  that  his  dumb  figure  is  speak- 
ing, and  not  he.    It  would  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  be   impossible   to   utilize  the 
Webb  system  for  making  a  film  piay  In 
which    a  number   of    characters  takfe 
part.    Yet.  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  rte-w 
type   of  singing  picture   should  prove 
a  most  attractive  addition  to  any  form 
of  variety  entertainment,  either    in  » 
cinema  theatro  or  music  hall. — London 
Daily  Telegiaph.  June  2. 


|1 


to  the  pains  and  exactitude  of  the  tjech- 
nitjuc.  Hut  lb'-  lechniciue  Is  trtjprel 
.Maria  Dalbaicin's  lc;-.\'y  "La  Karruc%" 
is  almost  academic  in  its  grace.  Ofstl«> 
complex  threads  that  make  up  tfte 
charm  of  tins  specacie  ner  t;lns.. -s4l 
gancp  Ig.  perhaps,  the  most  capCrfe 
ing — London  Times.  June  1. 


"Real  Classy  Jazz" 

(I>any  Kennebec  Journali 
There  Is  no  more  exquisite  torture,  no , 
more  nerve   racking   experience,  than 
that   of   a   musician    and    music  lover| 


Singing  Films 

For  a  numiier  of  %  cars  inventors -  Jb 
every  countr>-  almost  have  been  striving 
hard  to  discover  some  practical  means 
of  combining  .sound  and  moving  pictures. 
InnumerabI'-  patents  have  been  taken 
out,  and,  in  fact,  hardl.v  a  week  passes 
%sitbout  several  new  names  being  added 
to  the  list.  But  that  is  usually  all  th» 
public  ever  knows  about  these  dis- 
coveries. Yesterday,  however,  in  th0! 
Cathedral  Hall.  W».5tminster.  a  aeries 
of  so-called  "singing  films"  were  shown 
to  a  press  gathering,  which,  in  some 
respects,  ajipcar  to  mark  a  distinct  step 
forward.  By  most  ingeniously  arranged 
apparatus  alm<^sl  perfect  synchroniza- 
tion is  obtained  between  the  sounds  and 
the  figures  on  the  screen.  It  requires 
only  a  very  small  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  the  shadow  figur* 
is   realb'    the   cause    of    rh*--    vr.l'ime  of 


LAST  WEEK  OF  POPS  ' 

SIOXDAY7  JV~CX  t 
RequPsl    program  (repeated) 

Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy)  Berllox 

Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Rossini 

Waltz.      "On      the      Beautiful  Blue 

Danubfi"   Straus-t 

Fantasia.    "Madama    Butterfly" .... Pucolnl 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
From  the  suite.  "Peer  Gynt"  Grieg 

a.  Morning  Mood 

b.  In  the  Hall  ot  the  .Mountain  King 
Eili.  Eill  ....(.Arranged  by  Agide  .Jacchia) 
Kammenoi  OcLrow  (Rove  Aggeliquf) 

Rubinstein 

Overture  solennelle.   "ISl  2"  .  .  Tachaikowgky 

Rhapsody.    "Italia"  CaselLi 

Largo   Handel 

(Solo  violin.  J.  Theodorowlcz;  organ,  harp 

and  strings) 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  (with  organ) 

EJdgar 

Encores: 
\'olga  Bargemen's  Song 

Hindu   song   from   "badko"  i. 

Rimsky-Kor*«.kotr 

.We    Maria  Schubert-WUhalniJ 

Prelude   Rachmaninoff 

TUE.SD.AY.   JULY  3 

Polonaise  from  "Eugen  Onegin  '  

'I'schaikovvsK: 

Overture  to  "Poet  and  peasant" ...  .Suppe 
Waltz,  "Waves  of  the  Danube" ..  Ivanovtr  i 

Fantasia,    'fl    Trovat:ore-  .Vert-: 

Overture  to  "Rienzl"  'VVagmr 

(Jr5an  solo,  ranrice  Heroique  Bennet 

(Albert  Vv.  Snow) 

Cai.xonelia.    "Little   Italy"  Rlesenteld 

Dance   of   the   Hours   from    "La  Oio- 

(.g.ifla  •   Ponchlefli 

.Selection,  "The  Tales  ot  Hoffman".... 

Oftenlj*ch 

Indian   Summer,   ".^n  American   Idyl"  . 

Herbert 

l  ortege  of  Ihe  .Sardar  Ipolitoft-IVinoff 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  6 

I  Polish  night)  | 

rolonaise    Militaire  .  .ChopTll  | 

Overture.    "Phedre"  ;,'.'^',^l®'"i^  \ 

Waltz.   "La  Barcarole"  -naldteuffl 

Fantasia.    '  Aida"  ■  •  ■  ■^<T'i<  I 

Polish   Dance  *'=''|'''^,^"'S,'' 

Violin  solo.  "Mazurka   ZarzjcUi 

I  Mr.  .rtllius  Th^odorowicz) 

Voeturne.  opus  4S,  No.  1  .  .  .Chopin 

Fantasia   from   the  opera.  "Manru 

1  aderewSKi 
"Polskie   Kwiaty,'  selet;tion   ot  poliali'' 

songs  and  dances  _   ^ 

Kn  Badinant   ■  °A^'u?'SJ 

linlrance  of  the  Boyards  HaUorteo, 

THURSD.iL-S',   JULY  7 
i  ( Wagner  Night  i  . 

h;i':;;^^r,-?'?he^.nce;;::;.webl^l^z 

int<rn;ez;:o  from  "Pagliacci  LeoncaMibo 
h;-,itrincH    of  th«    Gods  at  Walhalla. 

frorn   "Das  Rhelngold  ' .  .  .   Wagner 

Prelude     to     "The     Masters.ngers  of 

I     Nuremberg"   /..V  ! ! ! !  ! !  .WftlS!-? 

Drcams^^.^^.  -.v .v^'  ' ■-hVeodorowiez i 
Procession  to  :he  cathedral,  from  Aet_^ 

II  "Lohengrin"   

Oxei-ture  to  •■■i-a:inhauEer"   ■  -^t^S:^ 

.-lavonic   Dnnce  Xo.  3  ^- 

Waltz.  "The  Skaters"..   . .  .  "SV  aldteuf«t 

Ride    of    the    Valkyries,    from      ni«_^  ^ 

Walkure'      ...   "ft  a»»«i 

FRin    Y,  JULY  8  . 

\lai--h.     El  fapit,.e".   |^"«^ 

Overture.   "Lir.i;     avalry   ];,fJSf^, 

Waltz.    "Estudla.Ufna  '^'^n^M* 

■In°'he  HaUof  the  Mountain  King" .  .iQrlej 
.-■Al'L-RDAY.  JULY  S 
(Clo  ing  nigm. 
Entrance  ot   the  cnadi.-tors 
Overture  to  "William  Tell 
Waltz.    "Ol.    the  Beautiful 

Largo   from  .^.^ .  .^™oVorak 

phon>    .  V   Gillet 

o^°e^ure^#o^en^;e^le:  ■■■'isi'i'- iV'Tschk'ika^^ 
Introduetior   L.    ^   ■  "L-hcngrtO." 


Wagr.er 

Russian     Folk     Song.     "Duhinushka.  . 

(Arranged  bv   Agide  J^'^'^hta) 
American  Military'  Fantasy  Rollln.or 

!    Mr.    Wilson   P.    Daggett  contributed 
to    The    Billboard   of   July  2d  an  ex- 
haustive  article   on   the  pronunciation 
'of  "been,"  as  it  is  heard  on  the  stage 
'    His  article  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  Miss  Laura  Walker,  playing  well 
the  part  of  Ethel    Brookes    In  "The 
Ghoat  Between."  says  "been"  (long  e) 
,  instead  of  "bin"  (short  i).    Ethel,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Daggett's  description,  « 
young  widow  working  for  $18  a  week, 
"obviously   refined   by  nature  tout  not 
raised  on  upholstered  furniture  or  nur- 
tured In  the  upper  strata  of  society." 
belongs    to    "modest    gentility."  "In 
view   of  these  circumstances  there  Is 
every  reason   why  Miss    Walker,  the 
artist,  should  not  say  'been'    (long  p) 
,when     playing     the     part     of  Ethpi 
Brookes."    For,  as  Mr.  Daggett  argues, 
"been"    (long   e)    is   British  Engll^; 
"bin"    (short  i)  Is  United  States.  He 
appeals  confidently    to    Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  here,  some  may  think,  he 
beconies  unconsciously  humorous. 

"At  Har\'ard  University,  'been'  is  nn- 
popular.  A  Harvard  senior,  1921,  tells 
me  that  the  pronunciation  is  used  by 
some  of  the  older  clubs  that  aim  to  be 
individualistic,  but  this  practice  is 
ridiculed  by  the  best  Boston  news- 
papers such  as  The  Herald  and 
Transcript.  Harvard  as  a  whole  looks 
upon  this  pronunciation  as  an  affecta- 
tion." 

A^nd  this  Harv'ard  senior,  being  singu- 
larly communicative,  told  Mr.  Daggett 
that  "i-'ther"  and  "ni-ther"  are  not 
Harvard  English.  "These  pronuncia- 
tions are  fairly  common,  but  they  aje 
not  found  outside  an  upper  set  of  the 
Beacon  hill  stamp,  and  they  are  not 
always  found  In  that  set."  Mr.  Dag- 
gett believes  that  this  pronunciation 
belongs  to  "an  upper  set  or  lo  persons 
who  aspire  to  the  upper  seL"  He  a.d- 
mits  that  "been"  may  be  heard  in  the 
j  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is  a  "parsonl- 
!  cal"  pronunciation  to  be  avoided  by 
laynoan,  actor,  and  parsons. 

"The  thoughtful  American  should  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  'Harvard 
English.'  In  its  straight  and  legitimate 
form  it  is  an  uplifting  influence  In 
standardizing  American  speech.  Har- 
vard makes  the  entering  freshman  con- ^ 
scious  of  his  speech.  It  soon  discipllnea 
him  to  be  thoughtful,  and  it  ends  by 
giving  him  unconscious  freedom  in  a 
pronunciation  that  is  standard  with  his 
associates  and  standard  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Daggett  should  be  praised  for  his 
critical  articles  on  the  "Spoketi  Word. 
The  enunciation  and  pronunclatioit  of 
the  English  language  on  the  American 
stage  today  Is  often  lamentable.  For 
this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  Bos- 
tonians  that  have  a  high  regard  for  the,, 
English  language,  welcome  the  per- 
formances at  the  Copley  Theatre  by 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  nor  do 
thev  shudder,  even  it  they  are  §Tadu- 
ates  of  Harvard,  If  they  should  happen 
to  hear  the  pronunciation  "l^een. 

Reared  in  the  country,  we  ""en  heard 
the  word  pronounced  by  God-fearing 
men  and  women,  who  were  by  no  rne^s 
uneducated  or  without  a  taste  for  liter  , 
ature,  as  if  "been"  were  the  abbreAla--. 
tion  of  "Benjamin."  The  women  were, 
not  the  less  lovely  in  our  eyes  As  for 
"e-ther"  or  "i-ther":  we  heard  a  Dub 
lin  University  man,  when  ^fed  which 
pronunciation  he  preferred,  answer 
"Nay-ther,"  and  the  purest.  J^o/^ 
dious  English  that  we  have  heard,  was 
spoken  by  men  of  Dublin  and  by  « 
Russian  in  the  diplomatic  .^^^ 
country,  who  fell  i"t°  <il^srac*  and  dire 
poverty,  and  narrowly  escaped  buna 
fn  the  Potter's  Field  at  Berhn  over  SC 
years  ago.  / 


Blue* 


,ruc|k 
.  Rossini 


A  WARM,  FRIENDLY  CITY 

CF-rom  The  Bronx  Home  News) 
Widow  wishes  to  board  two  respectj 
able  men;  share  1  room!  homelike.  Bo>| 
6S5,  Bronx  Home  News. 

GOOD  OLD  DUMAS 
As  the  World  Wags. 

I  think  you  once  discussed  the  phras<| 
describing  a  speaking  likeness  as  "th. 
.  very  spit  and  image"  of  the  original, 
i  don't    know    whether    you    cited  th| 
French  Idiom  at  that  time,  but  I  hav- 
just  read  in  chapter  XII  volume^^^ 
"Le   Vlcomte    do   Bi^selonne     (i  Arti 
agnan's    remark    about    t^e  youthful 
Douis  XIV:  "C'est  son  pere  to"^  J 

Speaking  of  Dumas,  I  note  f 
XXX  of  the  same  volume,  t^a*  w^e, 
d-Artagnan  dropped  anchor  In  the  ha 
near  Newcastle,  on  the  east  coast  o 
England,  the  sun  was  Just  set"ng  o^e 
the  ocean.    Is  this  another 
that  Dumas  owes  a  good  deal  to  S^t 
Who.  m  the  •■Antiquary  "  has  tvteju 
set  over  the  ocean  a  ^^."'f^Vcor 
on  the  same  co.tst.    I  ha^«  sucn 
Ifldence  In  Scott  that  I  h^^^^f-^^'^^,"  ^^A 
I  posed  that  the  firth  of  forth 
l^oint  was  big  enough  t°  have^*^" 
set  over  it.  JOS£-i-M. 
Boston. 


WASHINGTON  A  SINN  FEINeR 

Aj  fhft  World  WaKs: 

Mr  Michael  Fitzgerald  of  Orleans, 
Cnpf  Cod.  tslls  the  world  throiigrh  The 
Bo>>!on  Herald  that  Col.  John  Fltrgrerald 
was  private  secretary  to  deorfre  Wa«h- 
Intrton.  IFe  "feels  a  thrill  of  pride" 
over  ths  fnct.    It  la  a  partionatole  pride. 

But  the  Fitzffcralds  were  not  the  only 
one.<i  close  to  the  Piither  of  hia  country. 

Miiny  years  ago  Kuprene  Jlorlarty 
thus  impugned  the  Integrity  of  a  fel- 
low-member of  th»  Worcester  E»chool 
board ; 

'Mr.  Chairman,  nt  the  Inst  meeting  of 
the   board   a   member   Insinuated  that 
there  are  too  many  Irish  names  on  the 
list  of  school  teachers  in  this  city.  Next 
day  I  went  to  the  library  and  saw  our 
senlnl  librarian,  Mr.  Green.  'Mr.  Green,' 
says  I,  'have  you  a  dictionary  of  Amer- 
ictn  names?" 
"  "I  have,"  says  he.  ^ 
"  'la  it  complete,"  says  I. 
^It  Is,"  says  he. 
V*May  I  tako  it  home  7"  says  I. 
"'Tou  may,'  eay.'s  he. 
•  'IMr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  took 
It  home.    I  searched  in   vain  for  the 
name  of  Mears  but  I  found  that  Michael 
.Morlariy  wa-s  one  of  the  body  guard  of 
General  ■Washington." 

Is  It  not  possible  that  Washington  wao 
tha  Father  of  Sinn  Fein? 
l^annis.        HENRY  WATERCMIAN. 

ftN   IDEAL  VACATION— FOR  A 
>  TRUCK  HORSE 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 
I  Quote  from  a  London  periodical: 
"Lost  summer  my  brother  and  myself 
lad  a  fortnight's  holiday,  camping  out 
n  Somerset  and  Devonshire.    We  were 
lot  on  bicyclts,  but  on  the  rather  un 
isual  mode  of  locomotion  knowTi  as 
Shanks'   mare."     In    other  words,  we 
valked,  and  carried  all  our  belongings 
n  our  backs.     Our  tent  was  the  Im- 
oved  Gipsy  model,  made  by  tJie  Light- 
Ight  Tent  Compajiy  of  High  Holborn, 
ndon.  and  proved  most  satisfactory, 
addition  to  the  tent  we  carried  a 
aterproof  ground  sheet,  two  eiderdown 
leeping  bags,  two  small  eiderdown  pil- 
iws,  a  Primus  stove,  .one  small  enamel 
lucepan,  two  enamel  plates,  knives  and 
)rks,  spoons  and  a  amaJl  'Sirram'  tea 
Jtflt  for  two.  consisting  of  methylated 
>lrit  stove,  kettle,  two  cups  and  saucers 
inamel),  and  boxes  for  sugar,  tea.  milk 
Id  methylated  spirit    In  addition,  we 
ok  one  canvas  wash  basin  and  one 
Jivas  bucket  and  a  small  pint  tin  flask 
r  paraffin  oil.    Also  soap,  «oweI,  razor, 
Jr  brush  and  tin  of  dubbin  for  boots] 
th  a  small  brush.    As  regajds  cloth- 
5,  we  each  had.  in  addition  to  what  we 
sre  wearing,  a  light  weight,  water-  : 
oof,  spare  pair  of  socks,  soft  collar  1 
d  pyjamas."  i 
GEORGB  Pj  BOIJVAR. 


I  fill* 


Let  us  talk  again  atoout  "Moby  Dick.  • 
The  English  continue  to  discover  Her- 
man Melvills.  marvel  at  his  whaling 
ind  his  voyage  with  CuptaJn  Ahab.  Yet 
the^London  dailies  and  weeklies  In  the 
[forties  were  loud  In  praise  when 
"Typeo"  and  "CXmoo"  were  published. 
Among  the  enthustastlo  critics  was  the 
book  reiiewer  of  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Athenaeum  •rcph  a  part 
<rf\  the  London  Nation,  behaves 
as  lough  Melvlllo  had  been  unknown, 
in  3  ngland  tintU  th«  recent  reprint  of 
"Ml  »7  Dick." 

ire  are  Kngllshmen  who  are  well 
acq)  Blnted  with  the  strange  and  power- 
ful lelvllle.  Thus  Mr.  Michael  Sadlelr. 
writing  to  the  Nation,  describing  him 
^s  a  "mysterious  and  tremendous" 
J.utjlor,  praises  "Benito  Cereno,"  that 
•su^tS)  item  in  the  'Piazza  tales;'  " 
'Plfflre,"  which  he  characterizes  as  a 
'Stiange,  contorted"  stoir;  he  has  a 
>l8Bsant  word  even  for  "The  Confidence 
Han"  and  "Redburn.  '  Mr.  Sadleir  says 
hat  In  May  he  was  in  the  company  of 
man  who  had  knows  Melville  and 
alked  witJi  him.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
iadleir  had  not  spoken  of  "Benito 
'ereno"  as  an  "item." 
Mr.  James  BlUson  has  written  about 
rlelville  to  the  editor  of  the  Nation, 
e  was  introduced  to  Melville  by  James 
"homson,  the  unhappy  .author  of  "The 
Ity  of  Dreadful  Night."  "I  frequently 
■ased  my  friends,"  says  Mr;  Billson, 
Ito  read  his  (Melville's  boolts),  and 
;en  with  disappointing  results.  Per- 
,ps  I  am  the  only  man  In  England 
issessing  the  whole  of  hia  printed 
■orks,  though  It  Is  likely  I  am  mis- 
•ken  In  the  boast.  I  had  some  corre- 
|?ondence  with  him  and  he  kindly  sent 
list  of  his  published  works;  one 
them,  'Clarel,'  a  poem  In  two  volumes, 
[3  described  as  'a  metrical  affair  or  pil- 
Image  admirably  adapted  for  unpopu- 
rity.'  His  letters,  too,  showed  a  very  . 
=er  appreciation  of  Jaraes  Thomson's  . 


works,  with 

acqiiainted.  'Sundly  Up  Iho  l' 
inistcd    with    the    'City    of  Drc.nlful 
.\iKhf    rfnilnded   him   of   "a  beautiful 
Cutmn  humming  bird,  flying  agulnst  the 
tropical    thunder   cloud."     Mr.  Billson 
■wondoi'cd   Why  the   recent   disco vtiers 
of  Melville  did  not  mention  "MarUI." 
Of  this  fantastical  romance  he  Rays: 
"This    Is   a   Rcmewhat  formless  book, 
commenclnB  as  a  sea  story  and  after- 
wards developing-  Into  a  curious,  glgan- 
tio    allegory,     tremendously  enllvpned 
{with  humor  and  philosophy.    I  know  of 
no  author,   except  perhaps  Jean   Pa  il 
Rlchter,    who    so    thoroughly  corr.i 
belief  in  his  large  heartedness  and  nm 
has  such  a  power  of  compelling  affcc- 
1  tion.    I  wonder  If  Mr.  Gosso  still  puts 
j  that  gentle -soul  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
clusion    from    his     intellectual  Inter- 
course?   It    is    noteworthy,    too.  that 
.  Thomson  perceived  traces  of  the  In- 
I  lluehca  of  Jean  Paul  Rlchter  In  certain 
I  of  Herman  Melville's  works." 
1    Mr.  BiUson's  list  of  Melville's  boolts 
includes     these     volumes     of  poems; 
■'Olarel,  '    "Battle   Pieces"    and  "John 
.\Iarr."    The  editor  of  the  Nation  adds 
to  the  list  a  note:   "T^'■e  believe  that  thc- 
British   Museum   has   no  copy   of  the 
Piazza  Tales." 
Ncrw  for  letters  from  Melvllllans. 

A  SANE  ENTHUSIAST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  cannot  throw  a  match  Into  dry 
tinder  without  sitartlng  a  fire,  perhaps 
a  conflagration,  so  after  reading  the 
article  in  your  column  about  "Moby 
Dick."  I  mus?t  add  to  the  conflagration 
and  chorus  with  the  others  that  it  Is  the 
[most  remarka.ble,  blood-fitirrlng,  ro- 
mantic, and  virile  book  of  adventure 
that  the  English  language  contains. 
During  last  month's  cold  weather,  wB^ 
a  houseliold  of  three  middle-aged  peo- 
ple with  a  fourth  over  70— found  oui-- 
selves  In  a  country  house  with  every- 
thing to  make  life  tolerable  except 
liuman  companionship.  No  neighbor  had 
"moved"  with  us.  So  every  night  four 
of  us  sat  around  a  roaring,  open  fire 
in  the  raw,  spring  evenings  and  lis- 
tened to  '"Mo'oy  Dick."  I  did  the  read- 
ing aloud,  and  T  know  the  sweep  of  the 
sentences,  and  the  lift  and  thrill  of  their 
cadences.  Never  was  such  a  book  writ- 
ten before,  so  drenched  with  the  sea. 

Now  I  know  the  difference  between 
genius  and  talent  and  no  academic  ad- 
mirer of  style  and  finished  English  will 
ever  confuse  my  mind  on  that  subject 
aptain.  Stev'enson.  the  great  stylist, 
wrote  a  toy  book,  aJbout  a  toy  ocean, 
with  toy  men  playing  around  on  toy 
ships,  and  called  it  "Treasure  Island." 
That's  talent.  Then  Melville  wrote  a 
book  almost  as  great  as  the  ocean  It- 
.selt  with  real  men.  sailing  real  oceans, 
and  hunting  real  Leviathans,  and  fac- 
ing awiful  perils;  with  the  whole  shot 
through  with  the  smell  and  ipuU  and 
mystery  of  the  sea,  and  with  more 
genius  on  one  page  of  it  than  on  all 
the  pages  of  all  the  works  of  other  sea- 
writers  put  together.  (Like  your  other 
correspondent,  I  insist  that  I  am  sane- 
minded.) 

Last  week  I  was  in  Martha's  Vine- 
yard in  the  house  of  an  old  island  fam- 
ily where  we  had  the  privilege  of  stay- 
ing.   On  the  mantel  of  tlie  main  room 
was  a  piece  of  bone  about  six  inches 
long  with  a  picture  on  it.  ruhbed  in,  in 
J  India  ink.  of  a  whale  and  three  ships' 
crews  sailing  up  to  those  terrible  .iaws. 
Not   a   spark    of   interest    could  I 
from  any  other  member  of  the  pnr 
about  it;  they  saw  notliing  there  to  i 
terest  one.    To  me  it'  was  the  big-fri  .-t 
ihinj  on  Maltha's  "Vineyard,  for  I  \\m 
read  "^^by  Dick." 

Couldn't  you  get  up  Ji  Jloby  Dick  clui 


so  that  a  little  of  the  Inflammable  en- 
thusiasm which  those  of  tts  who  hav« 
read  the  book  feel  about  tt  could  hav« 
a  safe  outlet? 
Still  sanely-minded,  yours. 

ALTCnS  C.  HYDEX 

North  Cohaseet 

Melville  Is  too  fine  a  fellow  for  a  clui* 
In  his  honor.  Rememiber  the  cruel  fata 
of  Walt  Whitman  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. A  letter  from  Mr.  Earle  E.  Riser 
must  wait  Its  turn.— Ed. 


foctly  creased  and  he  wore  patent 
Ir-ailier  shoes.  Ho  carried  a  gold- 
mounted  snake-wood  cane.  R.emovlnr 
his  gloves  he  dl^layed  four  very  larga 
di.amond  rings,  ivhlch  he  ostantatlouslr 
t^W^led. 

Drawing  from  hia  pocket  a  massive 
gold  cigarette  case,  filled  with  Turkish 
cl(<arettes.  he  fitttxl  one  Into  a  gold- 
mounted  amber  holder,  which  he  held 
conspicuously  in  his  hand  whilst  he  ad- 
iii -ted  his  pearl  tie  pin,  and  said  to  tha 
liictor,  who  had  approached  him, 
wumerFmith,  mate!     'Ow  much?" 

SNAP  AND  DASH 
TO  KEITH  BILL 

There  was  fitting  .=:nap  and  dash  to 
the  bill  offered  at  Keith's  Theatre  yes- 
terday. In  keeping  with  the  holiday 
Idea  there  was  enough  variety  to  sat 
isfy  the  most  jaded  and  many  novel- 
ties were  among  the  numbers  _pn  the 
lisl.  Heading  the  attractions  were  the 
Four  Marx  Brother.5.  having  in  their 
eupport  Hat  tie  Darling  In  a  one-act  bit 
o:'  nonsense  entitled  "On  Mezzanine 
Floor."  These  performers  have  crowded 
their  act  with  popula,r  melodies,  dainty 
ri'I-.  who  can  dance  and  sing  while 
they  furnish  the  eccentric  comedy,  and 
urtlstic  piano  and  harp  playing'  which 
Js  the  hit  of  the  show. 

Kramer  and  Boyle,  two  clever  singers, 
"A  Happy  Go  Lucky  Pair,"  have  a 
budget  of  snngs  that  are  up  to  the 
mi.'inle.  Tameo  Kajiyama,  "the  Amer- 
ican-made  Japanese,"  gave  his  remark- 
ehle  demon.stration  of  quadruple-mind 
concentration,  writing  upon  a  huge 
b!acI:board  the  words  furnished  him  ■ 
from  the  audience,  the  letters  alter- 
rating  in  sequence,  some  being  right 
eide  up,  others  hind, side  to  and  upside 
_«own.      Another   demonstration  which 

was  astounding  was  his  copying  of 
headlines  from  the  Boston  papers, 
writing  behind  his  back  beginning  with 
the  last  letter  in  the  headline,  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  a  proverb;  be- 
ginning with  any  letter  called  to  him 
from  those  In  the  theatre.  The  ease 
with  which  he  accomplished  the  tasks 
and  his  delightful  humor  was  refresh- 
ing. 

Marie  Wal.sh  and  Irving  Edwards 
were  announced  as  "Two  Clever ! 
Youngsters'"  and  they  lived  up  to  the 
statement.  Miss  Walsh  is  a  dancer  of 
nuich  ability  and  posesses  a  person- 
ality that  appeals,  while  her  partner  i.s 
also  master  of  the  art  of  dancing  and 
has  a  pleasing  voice. 

Florence  Ames  and  Adelr.ide  Winth- 
rop  in  "Alice  in  Blunderland"  furnished 
one  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  The 
originality  of  the  .sketch  was  marked, 
as  was  the  introduction  of  old  time 
skits  and  costumes  of  days  gone  by. 
"Waiting  at  'the  Churcft"  is  well  done. 

Brent  Hayes,  master  of  the  banjo, 
was  warmly  applauded  for  his  num-. 
bers  and  Walthour  and  Pi-inceton  in  a  ; 
bicycle  act  opened  the  program.  The  1 
pictures  of  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  I 
fight  scenes  were  among  those  shown 
in  the  Pathe  Weekly  offering. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  us 
i  that  at  Nickerson's  store  in  Clampoi  t 
I  they  are  still  discussing"  the  Dcmpsey- 
'  Carpentier  affair,  but  as  yet  their  pro- 
nunciation of  M.  Carpentier's  name  dis- 
tresses his  sensitive  ear;  furthermore. 
Ira  Nickerson  insists  on  making 
Georges  a  word  of  two  syllables.  There 
are  other  students  of  Fistiana  on  the 
Cape. 


"NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD" 

"Have  you  some  real  estate  that  ia 
not  paying.  In  fact  Is  a  burden  and  yott 
are  wondering  what  you  can  do  with 
it?  It  may  seam  strange,  but  we  hav« 
Investment  properties  on  our  list  that 
owners  will  exchange  for  property  such 
as  you  own." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

this  advertisement  an  example  of 
"business  candor,"'  or  has  the  firm 
never  read  the  story  of  Aladdin,  his 
v.onderful  lamp,  and  the  revengeful 
magician? 

But  what  I  Intended  to  s.av  Is  that  It 

gets,  my  goat"  when  (as  it  frequently 
happens)  a  newspaper  in  Boston  a  city 
nea^■  Massachusetts,  refers  to  "Fort 
Monroe,  near  Old  Point  Comfort." 

Concord.  TIMOTHY. 


"IN  THE  BUS." 

(The   London   D.iiiy  Chronicle) 
He  was  middle-aged,  and  his  entrance 
caused  mild  surprise.     His  Gray  hat. 
,tilted  at  an  absurd  angle,  and  smart 

blue  ov 


HEROES  OF  THE  RING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  reference  to  the  great  fight  be- 
tween Donnelly  and  Cooper  recalls  to 
my  mind  the  enthusiasm  with  which  an 
old  neighbor  of  mine  on  the  Cape  used 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  battle.  This  fine 
old  gentleman,  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  died  some  years  ago  in  his 
93d  year.  He  was  a  boy  in  his  native 
County  Cork  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  [ 
He  did  not  see  It.  but  he  said  It  was  the  ' 
talk  of  the  whole  countryside  and  re- 
garded as  a  glorious  victory  for  Ireland. 
He  told  me  that  a  fine  ballad  was 
written  about  it,  but  he  had  forgotten 
most  of  it.  I  can  imagine  how  pleased 
he  would  be  to  see  it  reproduced  in  this 
column. 

Another  fight  that  appealed  to  him 
was  the  Heenan-Sayers  encounter. 
There  was  a  rousing  "Come-all-ye" 
written  about  this,  but  I  understand 
that  it  originated  in  this  country.  Those 
were  the  days  before  the  .\n?;lo-Amer- 
ican  entente  cordiale.  and  will  account 
for  the  poet's  fierce  joy  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Briton.  I  send  you  a  few  verses 
from  memory.  The  whole  thing  must 
have  been  of  great  length,  but  these 
verses  were  all  that  the  minstrel  who 

jsang  it  for  me  remembered. 

\nCHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

'    Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 


,     .,,   ^  ,  THE  BOLD  BENICIA  BOY 

^oat  ,v„h        ,  ollar  were  of  the  ,Does  Johnny  Bull  remember  the  ram  at 

Bunker  Hill, 


Or  llkt^v  ,  Erie,  where  once  he 

got  his  fill? 
Or  way  down  at  Yorktown  where  roee 

our  battle  cry: 
"Beware   of    Yankee   muscles,  Johnny 

Bull,  mind  your  eye!" 

'Twas  down  In  Mexry  England,  all  In 

the  blooming  Bpring, 
The    great    big    Brltilsh    bully  stood 

stripped  off  In  the  ring, 
For  the  fight  with  John  C.  Hecnan,  our 

gallant  son  of  Troy, 
And  to  try  hLs  British  muscles  on  the 

bold  Benicia  Boy. 

'Twas  there  in  Merry  England,  the  home 

of  Johnny  Bull. 
The  Britons  filled  thedr  bumpers,  and 

filled  them  brimming  full, 
And    the   toast   that   they   drank  wa.« 

"Here"s  to  Britain's  brave. 
For  the  champions  are   we  o'er  the 

land  and  o'er  the  wave!" 

The  coppers  they  were  tos-fed  and  the 
mill  It  did  begin. 

"Two  to  one  on  Sayers!"  anit  the  bets 
came  rolling  in. 

They  fought  like  gallant  heroes  till  one 
received  a  blow. 

And  a  red,  crimson  tide  from  the  Yan- 
kee's nose  did  flow. 

"First  blood!  First  blood!""  cried  John- 
ny Bull.  They  cheered  their  man 
with  Joy; 

They  cheered  the  British  bully,  likewise 

the  Benicia  Boy. 
Till  the  tiger  rose  within  him,  and  with 

lightning  in  his  eye, 
He  cried:  "Smite  away,  old  Johnny  Bull 

but.  Tommy  mind  eye!" 
The   last   round,    the   grrandest  round 
the  world  will  ever  see. 
rai.'ed  thi.s  British  bully,  he  raised 
him  from  his  feet. 
And  in  his  grasps  he  held,  hlin.  all  high 

up  in  the  air. 
And  o'er  the  ropes  he  threw  him  while 

those  Johnny  bulls  did  stare! 
Chorus — Does   Johnny  Bull  remember, 
etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  John  C.  Heenan 
was  a  bigger  man  than  Tom  Sayers, 
nor  was  the  ending  as  the  ballardist 
describes  it. — Ed. 


A  LIAR  OR  TWO 

Aa  tJhe  World  Wags  : 

Mr.  John  Coftln  dropped  In  this  moi-n- 
ing  for  a  supply  of  his  special  brand  of 
tobacco,  a  coarse  plug  macerated  with 
syrup  of  squill  and  buchu  bark  to  give  it 
bite  and  tang.  Reading  your  short  thre- 
nody upon  the  death  of  Louis  de  Rouge- 
mont  the  old  gentleman  was  moved  to 
reminiscence. 

"De  Rougemont  was  indeed  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Liars."  he  said.  "Not."  he 
Iiastened  to  add.  "that  his  story  of  can- 
nibal life  was  wholly  false.  In  fact,  it 
was  wholly  true.  His  lying  consisted  In 
the  fact  that  his  adventures  happened 
to  ,Tohn  Coffin  and  not  to  Louis  de 
Rougemont. 

"Red  Louie,  as  I  knew  him,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Coffin,  "was  second  mate  on 
the  French  brig  Borodino  on  her  passage 
from  Brisbane  to  Manila  in  the  year  '95. 
It  was  during  this  voyage  that  I  was 
picked  up  in  Torres  Strait,  south  of 
Guinea  and  north  of  Cape  York,  after 
seven  days  at  sea  in  a  leaking  canoe 
with  no  water.  I  had.  at  that  time,  just 
completed  a  five  years  solitary  ex-plora- 
tion  of  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  a 
period  filled  with  rather  unusual  experi- 
ences. De  Rougemont,  I  recall,  listened 
eagerly  to  my  few  modest  yarns  and 
later,  as  we  parted  at  Manila,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  committed  my 
adventures  to  writing. 

"I  had,  at  that  time,  no  idea  that  he 
intended  publication,  least  of  all  did  I 
suspect  that  he  would  attempt  to  pass 
himself  off  as  the  hero  of  mv  exploits. 
Tt  was  not  until  1902,  after  three  win- 
ters in  the  ice  of  the  Kara  sea,  that  the 
furore  excited  by  his  reminiscences  in 
an  English  magazine  was  called  to  my 
attention.  It  was  then  too  late  to  offer 
objection.  De  Rougemont  had  been  ex- 
posed. Since  the  truth  would  merely 
have  complicated  matters  I  preserved 
silence."  ' 

I  Mr.  Coffin  has  half  promised,  upon  his 
return  from  his  contemplated  voyage  to 
I  New  York  with  Capt.  Peter  Bartell,  to 
detail  some  of  his  more  remarkable  ex- 
perience in  New  Guinea  during  these 
years.  "I  hate  a  liar,"  he  observed,  "but 
something  is  owing  to  De  Rougemont's 
memory.  I  had  a  flve-year-old  thirst, 
I  remember,  and  he  had  under  his  berth 
a  cask  of  port  which  had  been  in  the 
tropics  for  17  months." 

Mr.  Coffin's  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
truth  compels  me  to  correct  a  previous 
statement.  He  took  to  New  Jersey  for 
the  memorable  mill  not  his  heaviest 
brass  knuckles  but  his  summer  weight 
pair.  These  tip  the  scales  at  three 
ounces  each,  are  delicately  chased  with 
etched  figures  and  are  not  in  the  least 
to  be  confused  with  the  ruby  and  tur- 
quoise studded  pair  which  Mr.  Coffin 
Intends  to  bequeath  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  upon  his  demise. 

ADOXIR.AM  GOOCH. 

Gooch's  Pharmacy.  Jalaam. 


BEAUTY    WELL  PRESERVED 
(On   reading  that   the  finest  colored 
hair  is  like  orange  marmalade  in  the 
sunlight.) 

O  hair  divinely  naming. 
In  noontides  golden  framing 


■for' wine  in  the  etreeU;  all  Joy  is  dark- 
ened, the  mii  th  of  ihe  land  is  eo>'e- 

And  Addison  goins  into  -^^fH- 
house  on  an  April  evenmg  In  JpO; 
countered  a  projector,  or.  w«  '".f" 
say  a  producer,  who  proposed  to  bung 
^ll^^T  on  a  single  stage  the  various 
shows  in  town,  including  a  raree-show 


I 


in   nooniiue  =  b"'"="   =•  ,  snowM  m  wi.    ;„,,,_.  «^.i,n 

watch    you   flashing  down    the  ^-\.-^VOsX.r.jn..J 


parade; 

My  brain  is  searching  swinimily  ( 
For  some  ecstatic  simile— 
•Ti9  sunlight  on  a  dish  of  marmalade:, 

But  there's  one  hue  diviner.  | 
One  tint  that  Hashes  finer  ] 
Will  light  the  pier  this  golden  after- 1 
noon ; 

Your  rival  head  possesses 
Rich,  burnt  sienna  tresses. 

Uke  klpperss  in  the  raagic  o£  the  moon. 

-4.  W.  In  th«  lK>ndon  Dally  Chronicle. 


ery"  of  It  by  the  literary  lights  of  Lon- 
don. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  mys- 
tery attached  to  the  book  and  Its 
author.  Melville  seems  to  have  been 
quite  as  elusive  and  retiring  as  Haw- 
thorne. It.  ha^  been  said  that  these 
itwo  American  authors  "'had  no  Prede- 
cessors and  no  successors  and  sUnd 
,  unioue  in  English  literature.  wny 
IshouW  not  ••Moby  DlcK-be  a.  famous 

as  ••The  Scarlet  I^etter  7  oulse 
F.  W.  Bullen.  author  of    "The  C^lse 

I  the  Cachelot,"  P^o^^^^^  ^i'^'Di^r'. 
haling  story  ne^tt  to   "Mo-by  D.clc, 


:•  :of 
■  J  wh 


A  Mr.  Bailey  of  New  York,  was  - 
lenced  a  ferxv  tlays  ago  to  Dlmim 
formatcry  for  stealing  $7000  wortli  '  - 
tjooks  from   the  Biook  CluTj  of  Uu^t 
city.    We  regret  to  say  that  he  i"! 
not  steal  from  a  desire  to  iniprovi 
mind,  fired  to  this  laudable  ami  r'  < 
by  hearing  as  a  waiter  at  the  Brook 
Club  literary  discussions  and  wise  talk 
about     geographical.     historical  and 
•  ■  rr  matters;  he  stole  to  raise  money 
1  visit  in  Maine. 
v\w.  question  naturally  arises.  What 
is  the  nature   of  the   library  at  this 
club?    This  question  lead.s  to  another 
What  sort  of  a  library  should  any  club. 


;'aVn£e,r;  pupPet:show.  and  hardly, 

^In'^lTlT  a  careful  observer  informed; 
his  fellow-townsmen  in  London,  through, 
the  highly  respectable  Guardi.an  that  (as' 
-      might  say  today).  "If  we  s^urvey  the 
uresof  ourgreat-sr.mdmotners  .  .  • 
see  them  clothed  down  to  the  waist 
and  up  to  the  very  chin.  ...  In  proportion 
as  the  age  refined  the  dress  still  sunk 
ifwer  .       .   insomuch  as  the  neeR  of  a, 
woman  taHea  in  almost  half  the 

^My  good  old  lady,  the  Lady  Lizard 
(he  remarks)  condemned  this  fashion 
'from  the  beginning,  and  obsened  to 
me  with  some  concern  that  her  sex. 
at  the  same  time  they  are  lettms  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petU- 
ooats  which  grow  shorter  and  shorter 
every  day.  The  leg  discovers  itself  m 
proportion  with  the  neck." 

Ala.=5,  poor  Lady  Wzard,  hers  was  the 
invariable   viewpoint   of   the   old.  No 
'  imagination,  therefore  no  vision!  This 
^■■■T^at  208  years  ago,  but  might  have  been 
"exclusive-      or     inclutiivc.     Possess? ^ as       j  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

i'iwags.    Listen,  now,  to  Eccljsia.?tes  or 
f  the   preacher:    ••The   thing   that  hath 
'■■.  ■been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and 
1  that  which  is  done  Is  that  which  shall 
Ue  done;   and  there  is  no  new  thing 
■  under  the  sun^"^^^^^^  ^  WADLIN. 
Boston. 

In  Addison's  time  a  "moving  picture- 
was  perhaps  not  unlike  a  peepshow;  or 
was  it  a  sort  of  panorama.  Swift  wrote 
To  Stella  on  March  ;i7.  1712-13:  "I  went 
.  afterwards  to  see  a  famous  movms 
'  picture,  .and  I  never  saw  anything  so 
nrettv.  Vou  see  a  sea  ten  inches  wide, 
a  toWn  at  the  other  end,  .;ind  ships 
sMiling  in  the  sea,  and  disohargm? 
their  cannon.  You  see  a  great  sky 
with  moon  and  stars,  etc.  I  am  a 
fool."  —Ed. 


many  curiosities  of  like  nature  ahis 
the  germ  of  the  vaudeville 
with  pictures  which  some  th  nu 
a  novelty.  Perhaps,  dear  editor^ 
with  vour  wide  knowledge  of  things 
theatrical,  you  may  enlighten  us  to 
the  sort  of  'novin-^-PKture.s  which  en- 
riched the  London  stage  of  that  day 

Fiftv  years  earlier  the  energetic   Mi .  j  ^^haling  story   i'<=-w         ^l.Vrvf  Melville 
'  P^pvs  t<^k  his  wife  to  what  he  calls  the  ,  ^^^.j  uiat  he  f  ''^"^hln^^Ioby 
Italian  Motion,''  being  too  precise  to  I  ...^en  he  wrote  h'^^'^'^  .^^f  ^^^^  j,e 
ciil  it  a  "Movie,"  but  that  he^exr^ains,  Oick''  w-as^.rought^  to^h..^^^^^^^^^^ 

ine  It  felt  like  a  duffer."  He  could  ac- 
count for  its  neglect  only  ■'o"  --U" 
of  its  length  and  perhaps  the  trans 
^endentansm  woven  into  its  splendid 

"  Sure^' u'  is  a  fascinating  story  Even 
in  Tt^  flrk  chapter  it  is  wonderfully 
wriU^n.  V.-y^o  can  ^-^et  the  Picture  of 
the  cannitoal  harpooner  m  'ts  Arst  pages^ 
As  to  the  author,  a  friend  of  h  9  in 
New  York,  Peter  Taft.  gives  the  follow-, 

'"?4ougf  rdelightful  talker  when  m' 
the  mood,  he  wa^  abnormal,  as jnost 
-eniusea  are,  and  had  to  be  handled 
V  ith^ire  He  seemed  to  hold  his  works 
in  small  esteem  and  discouraged  my  at- 
tempts to  discuss  them  7°"  J^" 
would  say.  "more  than  I  do  ^hout  ^hem^ 
I  have  forgotten  them.'  ^e  would  give 
me  no  information  about  the  old  tradi 
tion  of  the  fiendish  ^h'te  -^l^^'^' 


...  fnx  went  out  in  a  hungry  Pl 
'  Ind  l^gTed  of  the  moon  to  give  him 

! I^'f'd'many  a  mile  to  go  that  night 

I  For  bed  many        -pooh  his  den-o." 

1    Before  he  can  recitel 

I  knew  many  P«°?'^,,„.  j  v,a,ve  never 
Uatehes  of  this  Poen.^but^I  ha^e  ^^r| 

been  ^"^f /"/f  ^tn  make  out.  it  Is  o 

Fn4ish  or  Irish  origin,  as  al 
Enghslt  or  ^^^.^^  ,^ 

the  folk  I  have  ex  er  ^^^^^ 


I  either 

the  folK  1  Ireland 

came  from  ""'^^''ij^r.GB  a  DB.BW. 
lland. 


Thackeray  described  a  newly  elected 
member  to  a  London  club  pulling  down 
Dugdale's  "Monasticon"'  to  sho'w  it  to 
his  friends,  and  finding  on  opening  the! 
important  work  that  the  handsome 
covers  contained  a  dustpan  and  a  brush. 
And  years  afterwards  Mr.  Dooley  said 
to  Mr.  Hennessy:  "Th'  on'y  books  I 
seen  was  th'  kind  that  has  th'  life  iv  th' 
pope  on  th'  outsije  an'  a  set  iv  dom- 
inos  on  th'  Inside.  They're  good  readin'. 
Nawthin'  cud  be  better  f'r  a  man  when 
he's  tired  out  afther  a  day's  wumik 
thin  to  eo  to  his  library  an'  take  down 
v.-.-in  iv  th'  gr-reat  wiirruks  iv  lithrat- 
choor  an'  play  a  ^'ama  iv  domlnos  f'r 
th'  dhrinks  out  iv  it." 

.\s   others   name   books   suitable  for 
summer  reading  or  for  a  desert  island, 
v:c   allow   ourselves  to   suggest  books 
t  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  a  club 
lary,  where  an  older  member  may 
in  an  easy  chair  and  snooze  with  an 
n  book,  covers  un.  on  his  lap,  or 
len  by  his  side  on  the  floor, 
l  irst  of  all  there  should  be  certain  ref- 
,  nee  books.  "Who's  Who"  and  "Who 
i  t;"  dictionaries,  a  good  encylcopedia. 
~et  of  the  World's  Almanac,  volumes 
.  ing  information  about  phrases,  fables, 
■udonyms,  etc.,  so  that  anyone  after 
iiasty  cramming  may  go  into  a  living- 
'.m.  and  by  leading  the  conservation 
iroitly  astonish  his  fellow  members  by 
!o  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
■lazingly    retentive    memory.  Other- 
.se  the  library  should  be  free  from  all 
M-  books  without  which  no  gentleman's 
irary  is  complete. 

We  should  like  to  see  sets  of  Punch 
.d  Life  from  the  beginning;  a  set  of 
ck  until  the  death  of  the  cider  Ker- 
l..r;    odd    volumes    of    the  famous 
lunich  comic  weeklies;  ^o  Le  Rire 
■id  La  Vie  Parisienne:  memoirs  galore, 
om  the  gossip   of  Suetonius  to  the 
icst  exposure  of  English  aristocrats, 
>-  one  of  them;  light  and  entertaining 
-ays;  novels  chosen  at  random,  espe 
ally    old    ones    not    eiisily  procured 
:xys  of  the  old  and  modern  theatre; 
atires,  as  Belloc's  "Caliban's  Guide  to 
.  tte.-s";  the  10  volumes  of  "L'E^pion 
iielaia"— tho  10th  should  not  be  miss-l 
ig-and   other   ISth    century  volumes! 
hould  tempt  the  curious  reader;  C.  • 
nova   should   jostle   Benvcnuto    C.  '. 
:,nd  r./ord  Herbeit  of  Cherfburg;  and 
the  older  men  hooks  by  Mayne  Rci  1,  ' 
i;.   :M.    Ballanlyne,   and   Jacob  Al'l)ott 
that  they  may  again  be  boys:  books 
above  all  that  are  not  fresh  from  the 
press;  books  that  are  not  "best  seller.s"; 
books  that  give  the  club  distinction  and 
reflect  favorably  on   the  taste  of  the 
members  though  they  may  never  take 
them  from  the  shelves. 

THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 
As  the  World  Wa^s: 

Speaking    of    signs,    I    notice  '•The 
Antique   Shop."   which   is   not  antique 
although  antiques  are  sold  there.  By 
the  same  token.  "Ye  Olde  Dog  Shop." 
on  another  street,  ought  to  refer  to  the 
vage  of  the  dogs,  but  doesn't.  However, 
\t   I   may   use   the   accepted  formula, 
•this  is  not  what  I  started  out  to  say.' 
•  present  concern  is  with  the  ap- 
'    nt  futility  of  the  theory  of  human 
l  es.s.    Doubtless  it  will  be  definitely 
confuted  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in 
hSs  forthcoming  monumental  work. 

Things  merely  repeat  themselves  in 
epicycles.  Observe  the  impending 
crisis  as  Isaiah  saw  it.  some  2650  years 
.>SO-  "Behold  the  Lord  jnakeih  the 
earl-h  empty,  and  mal^eth  It  waste,  and 
!  turneth  it  m>side  down  .  .  .  They  shaii 
1    .  '  r,  ith  a  song;  str 

to  them  that  ' 


Al.-    H.iiiuniley.  who  is  not  over-tonrl 
of  this  countiT.  can  hardly  he  called  a 
shy  and  sensitive  person.     Early  this 
month  he  announced  in  London  to  an 
■•expectant   public"   the   first  Issue  of 
his  Sunday  Illustrated,  for  which  an 
"amazing  demand"  was  reported.  His 
Sunday  message       Great  Britain,  also 
the  world,  if  not  the  universe,  formerly^ 
published  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  has, 
been  "a  source  of  enlightenment,  en-  , 
'  oouragement  and  inspiration  to  thoua-  ] 
ands." 

Now  as  to  Sunday  Illustrated. 
••Free,    unfettered,  unrestricted  and 
preaching  I  from    his    own    pulpit,  Mr, 
Bottomley,  with  his  profound  and  un- 
•ivalled  store  of  mature  worldly  wl 


HOW   THE    LONG   ARIVl    OF  COINCI 
DENCE  WAS  STRETCHED  IN, 
LEXINGTON 

As  the  World  Wags:  / 

'•Two  cats  were  kiled  on  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  neir  Waltham  street 
'vlthin  12  hours  of  each.  One  wa^  killed 
Tuesday  evening  and  the  other  Wednes- 
day moVning.  both  by  automooiles,  it  i.'^ 

^       think  the  above  clipping  deserves 
a  wider  circulation  th.m  the  Lexington 
Minute-Man  affords.  What  a  fin«  exani- 
■  nlP  of  coincidence  this  is:   Not  only  <lo 
.  hcth  time  and  place  agree,  but  th.5 

gine  of  destruction  in  the  two  accidents 
•W    presumably,  the  same.    Then,  too, 
both  victims  were  cats.  W.  M.  i. 

Lexington, 


Dick,  w 

.south  of  Valparaiso.-  y.^.^-Wt 
'    By  the  way.  what  is  a  "great  book 
Sorne  of  the  more  modem  cntics  and 
writers  of  New  York  (that  is  to  say,  the 
•freshest)  are  exploiting  certain  recent 
novels,  which  they  term  'great.  lo 
\my  mind,  a  great  book  is  1^  a  trivial 
,  record  of  small  town   scandal   or  the 
story  of  a  second  or  third  rate  family 
group,  generally  depressing  and  more 
or  lees  moi-bid.   A  great  ibook  I  submit. 
'  is  of  epic  scope,  like  "Les  Miserables 
or  ••The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth    or  a 
masterpiece    of   plot  .and  imagination 
sucli  as  ••The  Wandering  Jew^  J!id\^y 
Dick"  is  a  masterpiece,  and  should  have 
long    since   placed   Its    author   m  the 
acknowledged   first   rank   of   our  New, 
England  authors.  i 
Cambridge.  BAI^iLB  E.  RISER. 

Yes    "Les  Miserables"   is  "epic,"  no 
doubt,  yet  Flaubert  and  other  French- 
men of  note  found  pleasure  in  attack- 
ing it.    And  there  are  Frenchmen  who 
think  that  Eugene  Sue  excelled  in  com- 
edy rather  than  in  melodrama.    It  was  a 
Parisian  concierge  who  said  with  a  sigh 
when  he  had  read  "The  Mystertes  of 
Paris  "  "I  have  lost  my  Eugene  Sue.' 
The    Constitutlonnel   paid   Sue  200,000 
francs  for  the  publicaUon  of  '•The  Wan- 
dering Jew"  as  a  serial.    In  our  boy- 
hood that  novel  was  on  the  list  of  books 
•  prohibited  by  stem  parents;  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  ending  of  one  chapter.  It 
Is  said  that  Tolstoi  re-read  "Les  Miser- 
ables" before  he  sat  down  to  write  his 
•■Resurrection."      Sue's    "Mysteries  of 
Paris"     enctianted     and     thrilled  all 
Europe.   Jules  Claretle  was'  cocksure  that 
Dostoivsky  knew  Fleur  de  Marie  when 
he  portrayed  the  poor  girl  in  "Crime 
and  Punishment." — ^Ed. 


Nation,  with  a  claiMty  and  vigor  un- 
surpassed even  in  his  own  remarkable 
record.  Destitute  of  fear,  free  from  th'- 
trammels  of  cant  and  prejudice,  fi 
from  the  shackles  of  Party  bonds.  IM-'- 
Bottomley  writhes  as  a  man  with  tlu- 
courage  of  conviction,  born  of  an  un- 
prejudiced survey  and  a  very__'human 
outlook  upon  the  affairs  of  life." 

Was  Mr.  Bottomley  really  pleased 
with  himself  when  he  read  this  bom- 
bastic announcement?  Was  it  not 
Disraeli  who  said,  apropos  of  QtJeen 
Victoria,  that  when  you  wish  to  flat- 
ter royalty  you  must  lay  it  on  with  i 
trowel?  Is  it  possible  that  In  this  in 
stance  Mr.  Bottomley  took  the  trowel 
in  his  hand?  f 


"Raplto''  oi  Boston  wishes  informa"^ 
tion  albout  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  "Al-| 
though  her  husbands  have  not  written 
memoirs  concerning  her,  presumably 
there  are  various  references  to  her  in 
the  memoirs  of  other  persons,  or  else- 
where. .  .  .  What  interests  me  par- 
ticularly has  to  do  with  Swinburne.  I 
understand  that  her  first  name,  prior 
to  Adah,  was  Dolces,  and  that  Swin- 
e's poem,  'Dolores,'  was  specifically 
lessed  to  ber,  not  to  a  fictitious 
character." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Quincy  Kilby  or  '  Baize" 
could  give  "Raplto"  a  certain  amount 
of  information  concerning  this  singular- 
ly gifted  and  beautiful  woman.  "Ra- 
pito"  should  send  to  London  for  Rich- 
ard Northcotfs  life  of  .\dah,  published 
recentlv  by  Press  Printers. 

It  is  true  that  she  knew  Swinburne 
in  the  sixties,  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken she  dedicated  her  volume  of 
poems,  "Infelicia."  to  him.  Some  one 
borrowed  our  copy  of  these  verses  in 
orthodox  form  and  in  free  verse— 
for  there  were  brave  women  before 
Miss  -\my  Lowell  and  her  imitators— 
tmrrowed  it  and  never  returned  it. 
Swinburne  was  accused  of  writing  some 
of  the  poems  publdshed  as  hers,  but  he 
strenuously  denied  it.  The  story  that 
j\dah's  nam©  was  originally  Dolores, 
and  Swintourne  had  her  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  .famous  poem  thus  entitled, 
may  be  classed  w-ith  other  more  or  less 
entertaining  literary  legends. 


WE     ARE     JUST     OUT     OF  LORD 
ERSKINE'S  SPEECHES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  "Lord  Ersklne's  Speeches" 
on  hand?     My  copy  Just  now  Is  not 
available.    The  Guy  Stillman  case  re- 
I  minds  me  of  Erskine's  plea  in  behalf 
of  a  client  who  claimed  legitimacy  of 
■  birth  although  his  mother,  the  wife  of 
an  aged  nobleman,  had  made  boast  to 
her  husband,  who  had  divorced  her.  that 
he  was  not  the  child's  father.  Circum- 
stances, including  the  age  of  the  hus- 
band, indicated  her  claim  was  true  and 
she    persisted   to  the    end  as  to  its 
veracity. 

When  grown  to  manhood  the  interest- 
ing offspring  claimed  to  be  legal  heir 
to  the  nobleman's  estate.  The  argu- 
ment of  his  advocate.  LK>rd  Erskine. 
was  to  this  effect:  The  fact  that  the 
couple  were  married  and  had  lived  to- 
gether was  In  law  all-sufficient  evi- 
dence of  legitimacy  of  birth.  He  lost 
his  case.  EDWARD  LA-V^-RENCE. 

Boston. 


(IVle.) 


LIFE    IN  WATERVILLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  noticed  a  Irttle  pink  slip  pinned  to 
'  a  telephone  pole  in  Waterville,  Me.  On 
\  approaching  it-I  read  as  fol*^: 
'  "I  stole  a  pair  of  black  shoe  strings 
'  on  College  avenue  the  other  day.  I 
■  have  since  repented  and  seen  my  wrong. 

Owner  may  have  by  applying  to   

  College  avenue." 

And  I  saw  this  sign  in  a  barber  shop: 
"If  you  shave  the  front  of  your  neck  at 
home,  let  us  shave  the  back  of  yotir 
neck  here,"  G-  S.  W. 

Bangor,  Me. 


NEW    ENGLAND'S  POET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  Interested  In  the  valuable 
service  of  a  contrlhutor  In  expounding 
an  immortal  couplet    from    Whlttler's  r 
■■Snow-Bound."     That  the  New  England 
bard  may  be  fully  appreciated,  I  beg  to 
call   your  attention   to   the  fact  that 
Whittier  not  only  achieves  this  exalted 
vein  In  an  occasional  couplet,  but  can 
keep  it  sustained  through  two  stanzas 
—or  even  more.    As  a  sample,  I  submit 
two  verses  of  "Cobbler  Keezar's  Vis 
ion,"  culled  from  a  school  reader.  Note 
the  poignant  suggestiveness  of  the  last 
line  in  the  second  stanza.     Is  It  not 
enough  in  these  arid  days  to  bring  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  a  strong  man? 
Keezar  sat  on  the  hill-side 
Upon  his  cdbbler's  form. 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 

To  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 
And  there  in  the  golden  .-wea.t.irer 

He  stitched  and  hammered  ami  sung 
In  the  brook  he  moistened  ms  leather 
In  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 
Haverhill.  H.  B.  B 

WTien  a  prize  of  $500  was  offered  In 
1S61  for  the  best  National  Hymn.  Bod- 
ert   H.    Newell    ("Orpheus   C.   Kerr  ) 
wrote  ingenious  verses  in  the  manner 
of      Longfellow,      Everett,  Whittier. 
Holmes,  Emerson.  BiTant,  Morns,  Wil- 
lis, Aldrich  and   Stoddard,  giving  the 
reasons  why  the  poems  by  these  au- 
thors  were  rejected.     The   Parody  of 
Whittier  might  easily  be  searched  for 
in  a  complete  collection  of  his  poems. 
My  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock 
Still  finds  its  roots  flrm-bound  In  Plym- 
out  Rock, 

And  all  thy  sons  unite  In  one  grand 

wish   _  .J  TTHoT^ 

To  keep  the  virtues  of  Preserv— «d  *i8n. 
Preserv-ed  P^sh,  the  Deacon  stern  and 
Told^ur  New  England  what  her  sons 

should  do,  if,valtv 
And  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty 

and  right,  i_j„/ui  in 

Then  the  whole  land  trere  lost  Indeed  In 

night. 

The  committee  gave  this  reason  for  re- 
jection :  "The  sectional  bias  of  tWs  ^" 
{hem'  renders  It  unsuiUble  f^r  use  in 
that  small  margin  of  the  world  sltaaiea 
outside  of  New  England         „  ^^us  C 
I    Does  any  one  read     The  O^P"^"  ^ies 
Ker-  Papers"   today?  The  first  sene 
I  contains  an  amusing  ^-f-f^^.f^i^:. 
Byre",  verses  serious  and  comic,  u 
cci^mients   on   miUtary  ^V^^^'Tl.o^Z 
,the  politics  of  the  .time  thatare  ^^or 
'  3£  the  Mr.  Dooley  of  th<^  Spamsh 


"MOBY    DICK"   AND  MELVILLE 

As  the  Wofld  Wags: 

As  an  admirer  of  Herman  Melville's 
masterpiece.   "Moby  Dick,"   for  sorae- 
ng  WVer  50  years.  I  am  gratified  as 


WILL 


CONTRIBUTORS  CONTRIB- 
UTE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

you  kindly  tell  me  where  one  can 


:  of  the  Mr.  Dooley  or  ^^^-.l^^y^t  ^y^'^or 
j  Newell,  journalist  f".^/'''  "  riibun  "  and 
of  a  singular  "ovel.  "Avery  Gl^un 
of  the  "The  Cloven  ^ot^an^adapta^^^ 

or  completion  of  Eawin 
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HARPER'S  W  EtKLY 


A  CENTURY  Of  ACHIEVEMENT 


AKRKY  VON  DOMMEH.  the  author  of  a  singu- 
larly accurate,  clear,  philosophical,  sane,  and 
concise  history  of  music,  ended  his  hook  with 
the  death  of  Beethoven  (1827),  although  he 
L  signed  his  name  to  the  preface  of  a  revised 
edition  as  late  as  1878.    A  student  of  the 
shifting  fashions  in  music,  he  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  abiding  influence  of  any  composer  that  work- 
ed after  the  first  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony; he  was  not  willing  to  treat  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial that  which  he  felt  to  be  still  undetermined 
in  form,  or  liquid,  or  vaporous;  he  felt  himself  too 
near  these  successors  to  judge  of  them  with  any  un- 
erring sense  of  perspective;  he  had  no  desire  to  play 
ithe  prophet:   he  was  not  impressed  by  the  shout, 
["Hats  off,  gentlemen:  a  genius  comes!";  nor  was  he 
<,;^ined  bv  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  contemporane- 
and  tumultuous  praise.    To  him  the  development 
hi  Vnusic  endpvl  historically  with  the  death  of  Bee- 
hoven.    Has  there  been  any  true  development  since 
he  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  last  enigmatical  string 
[uartets  of  the  same  composer? 

I  A  man  might  claim  seriously  and  without  a  passion 
or  paradox  that  in  certain  ways  music  has  not  devel- 
iped  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Take,  for  instance, 
[he  tools  with  which  orchestral  writers  work.  There 
;e  40  string  instruments  that  rival  those  made  by  the 
,d  Italians.     If  you  should  mention  the  names  of 
iihm  and  Sax  as  improvers  of  wood-wind  and  brass, 
might  reply  that  the  oboe,  clarinet,  flute,  bassoon, 
fjrn,  and  trumpet  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  their  dis- 
^ictive  qualities,  that  their  timbre  is  not  to-day  so 
larply  defined:  and  he  might  say  that  certain  instru- 
lents  of  peculiar  charm  have  been  allowed  to  disap- 
■ar  from  the  orchestra.      He  might  ask:  In  choral 
[Usic  has  any  composer  of  this  century  equalled  or 
en  approached  the  music  of  Palestrina,  di  Lasso, 
ich,  Handel  ?    Has  Wagner  with  all  his  genius  and 
.e  resources  at  his  command  surpassed  Gluck  in  his 
rectness,  truthfulness,  intensity?     Has  Verdi  with 
Is  "  Falstaflf  "  driven  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  from  the 
ige?    Do  you  claim  for  a  moment  that  programme- 
isic  is  an  invention  of  this  century?    You  forget  the 
ral  programme-music  of  Jannequin,  the  piano  pro- 
f;,„iv,nie-music  of  Kuhnau,  the  symphonic  programme- 
niusic  ot  Dittersdorf  ?    And  go  back  again  to  instru- 
ments: the  organs  of  Cavaille-Coll  are,  indeed,  master- 
pieces of  art,  and  yet  have  they  the  sonorous  diapason 
quality  of  an  organ  by  Silbermann?     The  modern 
grand-piano  is  a  formidable,  a  wonderful  machine:  but 
Ts  it  a  musical  instrument?    Is  it  not  swollen,  bom- 
bastic, out  of  proportion;  a  thing  that  demands  a  great 
hall,  a  full  orchestra,  an  athletic,  acrobatic  pianist? 
Even  now  is  there  not  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtful  to  return  to  a  more  modest  instrument, 
which  will  be  content  with  the  inherent,  inevitable 
limitations,  and  not  clamor  for  a  position  to  which  it 
has  no  right?    Nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit  tliat  the 
popular  interest  to-day  in  music  is  greater  propor- 
tionally than  in  preceding  centuries,  when  even  in 
England  handicraftsmen  and  laborers  of  all  kinds  sang 
at  their  tasks,  when  princes,  popes,  and  cardinals  vied 
with  each  other  in  cultivation  and  support  of  music, 
when  the  wandering  virtuoso  was  consulted  in  aflfairs 
of  state,  when  thirty  thousand  gathered  themselves 
together  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  to  hear 
the  organ  plaved  by  Frescobaldi. 

Now  music' is  not  a  fixed  art:  there  must  be  prog- 
ress or  a  step  backward;  and  even  the  lover  of  para- 
dox would  admit  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  has  been 
development.  This  development  is  necessarily  shaped 
by  the  character  of  each  successive  period.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  opera,  which,  like  the  play,  reflects 
the  liking  of  the  audience.  The  musician  that  de- 
liberately writes  to  gain  the  favor  of  this  audience 
enjoys  only  temporary  fame:  but  there  have  been 
imen'  who.  accommodating  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  period,  through  sheer  genius  have  so  vitalized 
conventional  formulas  that  their  music  has  survived 
the  music  of  less  richly  endowed  contemporaries,  and 
it  gives  delight  to-day:  witness  the  "Don  Giovanni" 
and  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  of  Mozart,  who,  never  a 
revolutionary  in  dramatic  work,  accepted  the  formulas 
of  his  period  and  glorified  Italian  opera.  There  have 
also  been  men,  as  Gluck  and  Wagner,  who.  with  pre- 
faces and  theories,  exerted  an  influence  that  was  felt 
outside  the  theatre.  These  men  founded  no  schools, 
for  their  deliberate  imitators  have  been  few  and  short- 
lived. The  influence  that  endures  is  leaven  —  not  a 
replica,  not  pattern-work. 

No  man  can  escape  wholly  from  hereditary  and  tra- 


ditional modes  of  thought  and  expression,  or  from  his 
milieu ;  and  the  period  in  which  he  lives  shapes  his 
way  after  he  has  sifted  the  gold  from  the  dross  of 
periods  that  have  gone  before.  Bach  could  not  have 
wiitten  the  operas  and  the  more  dramatic  oratorios 
of  Handel  any  more  than  Handel  could  have  written 
the  Passion  Music  according  to  Matthew.  Individ- 
uality, after  acceptance  and  rejection,  changes  grad- 
ually the  spirit  of  the  period.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  chief  end  of  music  was, 
to  use  the  words 'of  Athenauis,  "  to  soften  moroseness 
of  temper,  dissipate  sadness,  and  produce  affability 
and  a  sort  of  gentlemanlike  joy."  There  was  no  in- 
tense passion :  there  was  the  thought  of  classic  beauty. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Mozart  is  an  olympian  se- 
renity, and  when  he  is  intense,  which  is  seldom,  there 
is  the  cool  and  harmonious  passion  of  the  antique 
frieze.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  that  influenced  the  operas  of  Spontmi, 
the  wave  of  romanticism  that  swept  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  moved  musician  as  well  as  poet  and 
dramatist.  Life  became  more  complex,  the  nerves 
more  easily  thrilled,  and  it  is  to-day  a  neurotic  world 
that  acclaims  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Richard 
Strauss.  To-day  sees  the  triumph  of  the  dissonance. 
And  yet  the  lover  of  paradox  would  tell  you  that  the 
field  of  music  has  been  sown  with  dissonances  since 
'•  Sumer  is  icumin  in  "  was  sung  in  England. 

What  men  since  Beethoven  have  had  the  most  to 
do  with  the  development  of  music?  or  if  you  prefer  the 
word  "  change "  to  "  development,"  what  men  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  shaping  music  into  its 
present  condition?    I  think  that  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents  of   musical   history   would   agree   upon  these 
names :    Schumann,   Chopin,   Berlioz,   Liszt,  Wagner. 
Schubert  was  a  solitary  singer,  like  the  hermit-thrush. 
The  genteel  Mendelssohn  had  genteel  imitators,  es- 
pecially in  England,  where  the  aggressive  morality  of 
his  life  and  his  intercourse  with  Victoria  and  her 
consort  made  him  a  favorite  and  established  him  as 
a  tradition.    We  are  too  near  Brahms  to  judge  how 
-far  his  influence  will  extend.    At  present  men  without 
melodic  invention  and  with  technical  skill  attempt  to 
pour  their  sluggish  thoughts  into  his  mould.  Tschai- 
kowsky is  an  eclectic  with  a  passionate  voice  of  his 
own.    Grieg  and  many  of  the  neo-Russian  school  are 
intoxicated  with   nationality;    and  parochial  music, 
however  it  may  interest  as  an  exotic,  has  no  abid- 
ing influence   in   another   parish.     Haydn  employed 
Croatian  folk  -  song,  Beethoven  used  Russian  themes ; 
but  this  employment  of  national  melody  is  not  in 
their  works  an  essential  element  of  the  beauty  or  the 
strength  of  the  music,  and  the  hearer  would  not  know 
of  the  employment  were  it  not  for  antiquarians  and 
commentators.     The  influence  of  Ponchielli,  as  also 
that  of  Verdi — 0   thrice  honored  name! — has  been 
strongly  marked  of  late  yeais  in  Italy,  but  it  has  not 
crossed  the  Alps  to  convert  or  colonize. 

Schumann,  a  romantic  poet  of  the  piano  and  of 
song,  quickened  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
rhythmic  devices,  infused  individuality  into  old  forms, 
and  created  what  may  be  called  tone-miniatures,  tone- 
cameos.  A  symphonic  writer  of  inferior  rank,  he 
stands  next  to'  Chopin  in  his  use  of  the  piano  as  a 
medium  of  personal  expression.  His  best  songs,  while 
they  have  not  perhaps  the  artlessness  of  Schubert, 
who  sang  with  the  naivete  of  William  Blake,  while 
they  have  not  the  easy  lyric  sweep  of  Schubert,  are, 
nevertheless,  inimitable,  incomparable,  in  their  cry  ot 
distress,  aspiration,  passion.  Unfortunately,  Schumann 
wrote  much  that  shows  merely  the  desire  for  dry  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  the  dull  working  of  a  wearied, 
distracted  braiii.  The  voice  of  Schumann  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly to-day  in  every  land.  Full  appreciation  of  his 
genius  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  And  now 
there  is  not  so  much  direct  imitation  as  unconscious 
absorption  of  his  romantic  spirit,  poignant  intensity, 
and  curiosity  in  rhythm.  As  a  thinker  in  orchestral 
expression  lie  is  without  any  authority  whatever; 
but  in  the  best  piano  music  o"f  the  last  twenty  years 
you  find  Schumann,  whether  the  composer  be  Russian, 
German,  or  Frenchman. 

Chopin  revolutionized  piano  music.  A  devout  stu- 
dent of  Bach,  he  thus  influenced  mightily  the  liar- 
monic  structure  of  all  modern  music.  He  killed  for- 
ever the  dreary  belief  in  form  only  for  form's  sake. 
Not  that  he  rejected  form,  but  by  his  use  of  things 
indispensable  to  coherency  and  homogeneity,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  poetry  and  the  rare  felicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  dry  bones  of  formalism  are  covered^  so 
completely  that  they  are  no  more  thought  of  than 


arc  the  mere  materials  of  Botticelli,  or  the  gram 
matical  rules  forgotten  by  Pater.  Much  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  his  melancholy,  his  patriotism, 
his  amours:  but  no  praise  of  his  wondrous  postic  feel- 
ing, his  exquisite  originality,  his  fastidiousness  in  de- 
tail. c:in  1).-  cxtrc-.w.gant  or  fillsouur.  He  did  not  ceirch  ' 
by  parnplilcts  or  verbal  instruction;  he  showed  by 
music  itself  that  conventionality  in  music  is  an  ab- 
surd ofl'ence,  a  boresome  crime.  His  genius  violated 
long  -  established  rules,  not  through  caijrice,  not 
through  any  spirit  of  vainglory,  but  with  the  inev- 
itableness  of  the  supreme  artist.  He,  as  Schumann, 
was  great  in  small  things.  They  proved  beyond  doiibt 
and  peradventure  that  a  masterpiece  is  not  necessarily 
a  concerto  or  a  sonata,  just  as  Poe  maintained  that 
the  impression  made  by  a  work  of  art,  the  effect  it 
produces,  rather  than  the  time  it  took  to  impress  ef- 
fect or  "the  amount  of  'sustained  eft'ort  '  which  had 
been  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  impression," 
should  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  final  judgment.  Their 
task,  their  triumph,  was,  to  quote  Poe  again,  "  the 
rhythmical  creation  of  beauty."  In  this  creation  lies 
their  influence,  an  influence  as  deeply  rooted,  as  wide- 
spread, as  that  of  Wagner,  who  followed  them,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  noisy  and  spectacular. 

There  were  brave   song  -  writers   before  Schubert. 
Purcell,  some  of  the  older  Italians,  Handel,  Mozart  the 
opera-maker,  these  left  behind  them  imperishable  mel- 
odies.   But  the  nineteenth  century  is  distinctly  the 
century  of  the  development  of  the  art-song  and  of 
orchestration.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
creator  of  modern  orchestration  was  Hector  Berlioz. 
There  had  been  strivings  and  experiniei^ts  befoiv^iin, 
but  there  was  little  for  him  to  build  upon.  ■V-; 
the  inventor,  the  creator,  of  the  modern  orchesf^^nd 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  music  more  reSFark- 
able  than  the  courage,  the  audacity,  the  imagination, 
of  this  man,  who  was  without  marked  melodic  gift, 
without  a  thorough  technical  education,  without  prac- 
tical masterv  of  any  one  important  instrument.  He 
not  only  shaped  the  future  of  orchestral  expression 
in  France,  but  Liszt  learned  from  him,  Wagner  lean- 
ed heavily  upon  him,  the  neo  -  modern  Russian  com- 
posers, whose  orchestration  dazzles  through  brilliance 
of  color,  are  his  direct  descendants.    His  pupils  are 
now  living,  they  are  in  all  lands,  whether  they  write 
for  the  concert-'stage  or  theatre.    The  splendor  of  Ber- 
lioz's orchestration  is  still  undimmed;  yea,  he  shines 
with  greater  brilliance  in  comparison  with  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  followers.    For  Berlioz,  with^U  his 
alleged  extravagance  in  the  use  of  instruments,  is 
always  clear,  lucid,  sonorous,  sane.    He  does  not  use 
an  instrument  simply  because  it  is  at  hand.    \Mien  he 
uses  it,  it  is  for  an  express  purpose,  and  the  character- 
istic qiuilitv  of  that  instrument  is  at  once  felt;  it  is 
recognized  as  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan. 

Absolute  music  was  carried  to  its  farthest  pos- 
sibility, as  it  would  seem  to  us  now.  by  Beethoven;  for 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  .would  insist  on  pla- 
eiii"-  a  symphony  by  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms.  Bruck- 
ner or  "even  Ct^sar*  Franck.  for  sheer  sublimity  of 
thought,  fully  abreast  of  the  few  urcnt  s>inphonies  of 
Beethoven.  The  development  frnui  IL  rtlinvm  was  not 
then,  a  development;  it  was  a  depaituie.  And  one  of 
the  features  of  music  in  this  century  is  the  command- 
in"  position  taken  by  what  is  known  as  the  symphcmic 
poem  or  programme-music.  There  was  a  time  when 
music  was  simply  the  expression  of  musical  ideas.  It 
did  not  profess  to  be  panoramic  or  minutely  descnii- 
tive  (I  have  noted  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  th(  -<' 
exceptions  are  few.  and  they  did  not  influence  cnn- 
temporarics  or  the  men  of  the  next  generation.) 

To  Berlioz  and  Liszt  may  be  justly  ascribed 
establishment   of   programine-music.  mus 
pends  on  a_elose_kssaci*f 

musical  for  success  or  failure,  for  enjoyment  uv  di.s- 
approval.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  since  fbe  ap- 
parition of  Richard  Strauss  it  is  without  barriers. 
There  is  the  modest  form  of  programme  -  music : 
Tschaikowsky  writes  "  Romeo  and  .Juliet.'"  and  the 
hearer  is  left  to  his  own  imagination.  MacDowell 
writes  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine "  or  "  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,"  and  there  is  no  printed  text  for  the  instrur 
tion  of  the  audience.  Smetana  has  his  "  Richard  III." 
Others  go  a  little  farther,  as  RaflT.  Liszt,  Berlioz. 
Saint-Saens  stands  apart  and  Ionics  half  quizzically  at 
his  own  work.  "Do  you  hear  Hercules  groannig  in 
ra"e'  You  are  welcome,  if  thus  you  pleased.  Js 
the  oboe  the  mocking  ^;oi£<;  oU.-'-pi'ale?  Just  as  you 
please.  Name  ^xxyi\^\^^^^J0^  yourscf.  3,ut  there 
are  composers  of  syniplpn^poems  wba  are  like  unto^ 


1  io6 

the  man  known  to  the  Tlpbrow  prophet:  they  make 
their  idols  and  then  fall  down  and  worship.  There  is 
Balakircll'  with  his  "  Russia,'"  in  wliich  lie  jiortruys 
musieallv— at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction— tlie  his- 
tory of  his  eountrv.  paganism,  Cossack  democracy, 
and  modern  Russia."  There  are  many,  much  younger, 
who'  are  not  content  with  writing  music  for  its  own 
sake;  they  must  needs  illustrate  musically  a  poem,  a 
statue,  a  novel,  a  philosophical  work;  and  finally  comes 
Kicliard  Strauss  after  his  extraordinary  Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra  with  his  Heldenlelien,"  in  which  he 
gravely  put'^  into  music  his  own  biography — his  strug- 
gles, his  disputes  with  critics,  and  the  final  apotheosis 
with  the  triumphal  clmriot  and  the  ascent  to  the  skies. 
Aiuch  of  this  programme-music  is  grotesque:  much  of 
i;  is  dull;  some  of  it  is  marvellously  beautiful  and 
effective  as  music  without  thought  of  any  gloss  or 
story.  The  picture  in  Punch  of  the  issthete  at  the 
^iano  "playing  the  plate"  would  not  seem  laughable 
to  these  composers  of  the  modern  school.  And  in 
truth  it  is  no  more  ridiculous  to  illustrate  musically 
a  decorated  plate  than  to  portray  in  music  a  saint 
walkiiiL'  on  the  waves  or  preaching  to  the  birds. 
Liszt,  who  was  the  father  of  a  modern  piano  technic, 
and  sworn  defender  of  programme-music — Berlioz,  the 
inventor  of  modern  orchestration  —  these  were  the 
founders  of  the  school  of  which  to-day  Richard  Strauss 
is  the  most  prominent  and  extravagant  and  able  mem- 
ber. 

Wagner,  owing  a  heavy  debt  to  many,  among  them 
Berlio'z,  Liszt  —  yes,  and  even  Meyerbeer  —  by  his  pro- 
digious skill  in"  contrapuntal  orchestration,  by  his 
scenic  instinct,  by  his  indomitable  energy  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  theories  and  by  the  devotion  of  friends 
crowned  and  humble,  changed  the  form  of  opera. 
WhUe  it  is  true  that  he  left  no  operatic  school,  it  is 
also  true  that  fundamental  ideas  hinted  at  by  others 
but  i)erfected  and  realized  by  him  now  rule  in  nearly 
e\ery  opera-house  of  importance.    His  dramatic  work 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

is  a  part  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  just  as  Offen- 
bach was  the  voice  of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is  a 
restless,  nervous,  pessimistic,-  neurotic  age,  and  the 
music  that  belongs  to  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as 
the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  or  the  uplifting  pessimism 
of  Tolstoi.  It  changed  not  only  the  course  of  opera, 
it  made  the  dramatic  singer  a  necessity ;  it  made  the 
musical  world  weary  of  certain  surviving  convention- 
alities in  song  and"  action,  in  stercoty])ed  orchestral 
formulas.  There  has  been  a  revolt  since  the  death 
of  Wagner,  whose  theories  and  music,  never  accepted 
by  the  remarkable  Russian  school,  have  been  without 
any  direct  influence  over  the  members.  In  Italy  the 
cry  "  Verisiiio!"  was  raised.  Legends  and  myths  were 
abandoned  for  tales  of  lust  and  blood  and  squalor; 
the  heroes  and  heroines  were  the  lowest  and  very  hu- 
man mortals,  not  gods  and  goddesses  and  demigods. 
A  short  dramatic  shriek  was  preferred  to  an  approach 
of  four  hours  to  a  climax.  But  even  in  this  protest 
against  his  theories  and  works  the  voice  of  Wagner 
i=i  heard,  and  it  will  be  heard  long  after  his  pamphlets 
are  known  only  to  antiquarians,  long  after  his  im- 
provements are  regarded  in  their  turn  as  convention- 
alities, if  not  conmionplaces. 

Nor  do  we  find  this  spirit  of  the  period  only  in 
opera  and  symphonic  poem;  it  is  in  chamber-music, 
piano  music,"  song,  singer,  player.  The  general  stand- 
ard of  instrumental  technic  was  never  so  high  as 
it  is  to  -  day,  and  the  altars  of  technic  are  smoking 
with  the  sacrifice.  When  a  pianist  plays,  the  chief 
question  is.  "  What  does  he  think  of  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, or  Beethoven?"  and  not,  "Is  he  a  true  inter- 
preter?"; for  in  li)00  the  individuality  of  the  perform- 
er is  of  more  consequence  than  that  of  the  composer. 
The  singer  must,  first  of  all,  be  "  dramatic,"  and  the 
question  is  "What  does  he  (or  she)  make  of  the 
song?"  There  is  the  virtuoso  conductor,  who  travels 
from  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  paid  lavishly 
for  a  lime-light  display  of  temperament. 


Nor  is  it  necessary  to  deplore  this,  nor  is  it  ju; 
to  reproach  a  composer  or  a  performer  for  being  ( 
his  own  period.  To  insist  that  the  music  of  tl 
classics  still  deserves  the  closest  and  the  most  libers 
attention  is  to  play  the  part  of  the  querulous  old  ma 
whose  neck  is  twisted  by  looking  backward  at  thf 
which  was  dear  to  him  in  youth  and  middle  ag 
These  classics  were  in  their  day  radicals,  revolutioi 
aries,  terrible  fellows.  There  was  a  time  when  tl 
prelude  to  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  was  considered  as  tl 
limit  of  absurd  and  distressing  dissonance;  and  no 
in  comparison  with  Vincent  d'lndy's  prelude  1 
■•  Medoe  "  it  is  as  the  music  of  Haydn  to  Beethoven 
last  string  quartet.  I  personally  may  hold  th; 
Gluck's  overture  to  "  Iphigenie  en  Aulide "  is  moi 
passionate  and  tragic  than  a  symi)honic  poem  by  Lis; 
or  Tschaikowsky ;  that  the  former  with  simplest  meai 
creates  a  mood  which  the  latter  with  all  their  stri- 
ing  and  pother  fail  to  awaken;  but  this  proves  nothin; 
Gluck  in  his  day  was  an  extraordinary  exception,  an 
more  musicians  create  moods  in  1900  than  did  the 
predecessors  in  1774. 

And  we  come  back  to  the  position  of  von  Domme 
Since  the  death  of  Beethoven  the  development  of  mus 
has  been  chiefly  in  matters  and  manners  of  expressior 
for  what  in  other  respects  is  commonly  accepted  ; 
development  may  be  only  transitory  phases.  But  tl 
work  of  Beethoven  belongs  to  this  century,  and  he 
surely  among  the  greatest  of  the  great.  Chopin  ai 
Schumann,  we  know,  are  not  merely  of  their  own  da 
and  generation.  Whatever  the  end  of  another  centui 
may  say  of  Wagner,  Verdi,  Tschaikowsky,  Richai 
Strauss,  it  is  something  to  have  lived  during  the  peril 
in  which  their  works  aroused  fierce  discussion.  Ar 
without  contending  praise  and  blame,  without  angi 
dispute,  art  is  smug  and  stagnant;  it  is  a  thing 
trifling  importance,  which  may  amuse  the  frivolous  fi 
an  hour  or  so,  but  is  without  reasonable  excuse  f< 
being. 


GeueraJ  tt'ooj  ndiin-ssiNg  tlu-  DtlfgaUs. 


THE  CUBAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION,  HAVANA,  NOVEMBER  5,  1900. 


most  importanV  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  Cuban  independ- 
— — jB,^  4s.teB__iIo,ud:iy.  November  .5.  when  the  Constitutional  Con- 

Iventiiin  was  held.  The  ceremony  took  lilace  in  Ihe  Marti  Theatre.  Ha- 
vana, in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  Cubans.  Major-General  Leon- 
ard Wood,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  in  full  imiform.  made  the  opening 
spetcli.  and  among  other  "things  said  to  the  delegates: 
"It  will  be  your  dutv.  first,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  Constitution  of  Cuba,  and 
when  that  has"  been  dcine  to  formr.Iate  what  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  must  be  ade- 
quate to  secure  a  stable,  orderly,  and  free  government.  When  you  have  formulated 
the  relations  which  in  vour  opinion  ought  to  exist  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  the  <;nvernment"  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless  take  such  action  on 
its  part  as  shall  lead  to  a  final  and  authoritative  agreemeYit  between  the  people  of 
th"  two  countries  to  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 

"  All  friends  oi  Cuba  will  fallow  your  del  liberations  with  the  deepest  interest, 
riirnestly  desiring  r^«-^^~~^^wij)l  reach  just  conclusions,  and  that  by  the  dignity, 
individual  self-restranT^^^l wise  conservatism  which  shall  characterize  your 
proceedings  the  capmity  Cuban  people  for  representative  governnient  may 

/ 


be  signally  illustrated.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  true  representativ. 
governnient  and  dictatorship  is  that  in  the  former  every  representative  of  the  pec 
r.le  in  whatever  office,  confines  himself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Ins  well-d( 
fined  powers.  Without  sutu  iesu..i..t  tlurc  ?;in  Ho  ,in  free  and  constitution.-' 
crnnient  Under  the  order  pursuant  to  which  you  have  been  elected  and  coi 
vened  you  have  no  dutv  aiid  no  authority  to  take  part  in  the  present  go\ 
eminent  of  the  island.  '  Your  powers  are  strictly  limited  to  the  terms  of  tha 
rdcr." 

Before  leaving  the  convention  General  Wood  nominated  the  Sub-Secretary  c 
State  to  act  as  temporary  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter  the  oldest  delegal 
present.  Senor  Lloiente.  "was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
discussion  arose  as  to  what  rules  should  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  Sefu 
Aleman  suggested  that  the  regulations  of  the  Vara  Convention,  held  several  yeai 
a^o  in  Puerto  Princijie,  be  adopted. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  discussing  the  adoption  of  tliese  regulation; 
but  without  taking  anv  definite  action  in  the  matter,  and  after  adoi)ting  a  resoh 
tion  of  thanks  to  the  'President  of  the  United  States  and  General  Wood  for  thei 
altitude  toward  the  Cuban  people. 


nor 


'hinie-^    111  :<>    of  "Slazeppa" 

.lenkm V;  Im  aa  found  dead  In 

'i  aparlmeni   lu   l:iooUlyn  on  July  13, 

>\"e    do   not    sympathize    with  those 
•  ering  at  "Snow-Bound."     Its  very 
nieliness   endears   the    poem    to  us, 
ountry  born  and  countrj'  bred  —Ed. 


I  ma  CORCORAN   OF  THE  69TH   N.  Y.  M. 

As  the  World  Wass: 
'?)  Tou  recently  asked  the  nam*  of  ttie 
colonel  of  the  69th  New  York  militia  who 
refused  to  turn  out  for  escort  duty  when 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  visited 
New  York  shortly  before  tlie  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.    His  name  was 
Michael  Corcoran,  keeper  ot  a  hostelry 
i'^lcalled  Hibernian  HaJl.  in  Prince  street. 
'S'  He  was  ordered  by  Maj.-Gcn.  Sanford  to 
""■in  esrort  with  his  men  the  youufr  prince. 


riv  This  he  refused 


do,  deeming  such 


nomage  derogatory  to  his  race.  For  this 
he  was  court-mavtialed  and  convicted. 

Things  lay  dormant  uulil  the  next 
April.  When  the  war  broke  out  most  of 
the  militia  of  the  st.ates  were  armed  and' 
prepared.  The  stupids  at  Washingron 
«-ith  the  fanatics  called  for  an  army  of 

MWO  three  months  men.  Henry  Wilson 
id  that  the  war  woiild  be'  over  in  three 
ijonths  or  thereabout.  Senator  Zack 
Chandler  said  the  nation  wanted  a  little 
blood-lc'ttins'. 

The  iWth  and  the  other  regiments  were 
htirried  to  Virginia.  The  battle  of  Bull 
Run  took  place.  Corcoran  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  After  he  had  spent 
about  eight  months  in  T^ibby  prison  he 
was  exchanged  and  mucn  a  biMgadier- 
general.  He  lost  his  life  at  Suffolk.  Va.. 
on  March  17-,  ISffi.  On  the  same  occasion 
Thomas  Mooney,  quartermaster  of  the 
9th  regiment.  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
lost  his  life. 

As  a  small  boy  at  that  time  I  was 
trying  tc  learn  t'lM  curriers'  trade  from 
a  Scoti-man  in  Fulton  itrcet.  He  called 
Bull  Run.  ••Yankee  Run."   •   *  * 

Chelsea.  W.  J  KKLLY. 


fORESEEING    THE    WAR   TO  COME 

(Jean  Paul  Richter  In  1707) 
Ths  Devil  led  my  eye  to  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  Lichten'berg's  Works,  and  thfe 
ZOfith  page,  where  this  passage  occurs: 
"It  is  not  impossilble  that  at  a  future 

(.period  our  Chemists  may  bght  on  some 

fmeans  of  suddenly  decomposing  the 
Atmosphere  tiy  a  sort  cf  Ferment.  In 
this  way  the  world  may  be  destroyed." 
Ah!  true  indeed!  Since  the  Earth-bail 
is  lapped  up  in  the  larger  Atmosphere 

ball,  let  but  any  chemical  scoundrel,  in 
the  remotest  scoundrel-island,  say  in 
New  Holland,  devise  some  decompos- 
ing substance  for  the  Atmosphere,  like 
what  a  spark  of  fire  would  be  for 
a  powder-wagon;  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  monstrous  devouring  world-storm 
catches  me  and  you  in  Flaetz  by  the 
throat;  my  breathmg,  and  the  like,  in 
this  choke-air  's  over,  and  the  whole 
uame  ended!  The  Earth  "becomes  a 
boundless  gallows,  where  the  very  cat- 
tle are  hanged;  worm-powder,  and  bug- 
liqUor,  Bradly  ant-ploughs,  and  rat- 
Doison.  and  wolf-traps  are,  in  this  uni- 
versal world-trap  and  world-poison,  no 
longer  specially  needful;  and  the  Devil 

, takes  the  whcle  in  the  Bartholomew- 
night,  when  this  cursed  "Ferment"  is 
Invented. 


/jJ-u'f^  'fr/ 


The  death  of  Mr.  William  M. 


  ™.  Marsh 

of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  passed  without 
attracting  attention,  yet  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "Stoglo  King."  The 
'stogie"  Is  surely  known  to  many  who 
are  careless  concerning  the  derivation 
of  the  word.    Some  in  college  ordered 
these  cigars  in  great  quantities  because 
they  were  cheap  and  they  really  en- 
joyed them.    Others  smoked  them  outl 
of   bravado,    or   maliciously,   to  make 
their  roommates    uncomfortable    in  a 
close  room.    There  is  an  affectation  in 
'lie  favor  bestowed  by  the  well-to-do 
"n  poor  tobacco,  but  the  stogies  could 
not  justly  be  called  poor,  for  to  many 
no  cigar,  whatever  its  shape  or  quality 
is  to  be  despised.    Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
,Bon  tells  us  that  when  he  gave  an  ex- 
icellent  cigar  to  a  native  of  Clamsport, 
,8.  cigar  from  a  box  that  Mr.  Johnson 
nad  received  as   a  Christmas  present 
from  an  admirer    in    answer    to  the 
luestion   liow  he   liked   it,   the  nati<-e 
nswered:    "Well,  it's  not  so  bad,  but 

_y-e  me  a  "  and  he  named  a  cigar 

^■Igarly  described  as  a  "two-fur." 
In  our  younger,  bolder  days  we 
noked  many  stogies.  Like  strong  ale 
Je  stogie  searched  out  the  centres  of 
re.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  George  Cope- 
•nd,  the  exquisite  interpreter  of  Claude 
'etoussy-we  drop  the  "Aohille,"  for 
*ussy's  music  is  far  from  reminding 
W  of  the  savage  Achllles^Mr.  Cope- 
aa,  wo  say,  urged  us  to  smoke  long 
ender  cigars  with  a  straw  running 
i^OUg'h  them.  We  had  smoked  cigars 
.  a  like  nature  in  Italy  to  the  detri- 
lent  of  our  health,  but  these  cigars 
Wj^from  Austria,  if  we  are  not  mls- 


suMime  slrenfiti.  .-uj-  n.jt  i-.inkm  ,  ..  n 
only  one  tobacconist's  shop  In  Boston. 
Are  they  to  be  purchased  there  now? 
Or  did  the  Austrlans  use  them  all  up 
as  a  poisonous  gas,  pufting  great  clouds 
of  smoke  into  Italian  faces,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  Italians  were  iirunune? 

.\bout  the  time  that  stogies  were  In- 
troduced at  Yale  there  was  a  dlsputa 
over  the  Manila  cheroot,  whether  it 
should  be  lighted  at  the  little  or  the 
liig  end.  but  this  dispute  led  only  to 
words.  When  the  cheroots  were  brought 
into  Paris  by  the  French  government 
In  the  fall  of  1841,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  they  should  be  smoked 
with  the  larger  end  in  the  mouth.  Two 
parties  were  thereupon  formed,  the  big- 
enders  and  the  little-enders.  Some 
lighted  the  big  end  to  spite  the  gov- 
ernment; some,  through  cowardice,  for 
if  in  certain  cstaminets  they  had  lighted 
the  little  end  they  would  have  been 
taken  for  sycophantic  courtiers  or  police 
agents.  (The  cheroots  had  been  smoked 
in  France  before  1841,  but  chiefly  in 
seaports  and  not  under  the  rule  of  a 
paternal  and  shop-keeping  government.) 
In  1841  the  government  was  right: 
The  big  end  should  be  in  the  mouth. 
Alphonse  ICarr  wrote  amusingly  about 
the  two  cheroot  parties,  likening  the 
affair  to  that  of  the  eggs  among  the 
Lilliputians.  Although  he  had  smoked 
cheroots  at  Havre,  out  of  courtesy  to 
his  host,  in  Paris,  if  he  were  questioned, 
he  replied,  as  with  reference  to  other 
political  pa*-ties:  "I  do  not  light  it  at 
either  end." 

A  set  of  Karr's  "Les  Guepes"  should 
be  in  the  Public  Library.  There  are 
six  volumes  at  least  of  fearless,  stinging, 
tnaly  waspish  paragraphs,  anecdotes 
often  malicious,  whimsical  and  philo- 
sophical reflections.  We  picked  up  a 
volume  for  10  cents,  or  was  it  .05,  at 
a  second-hand  book  shop  and  treasure 
it,  shabby  and  loose-covered,  as  the  tra- 
ditional apple  of  the  eye. 

Opening  the  third  volume  of  "The 
Wasps"  at  random  we  find  a  note  (Sep- 
tember, 1841)  that  is  now  pertinent. 
Karr  is  speaking  of  political  banquets, 
all  of  which  he  finds  ridiculous. 

"There  is  always  a  toast,  today  with- 
out object  and  without  possible  result: 
there  is  no  banquet  without  some  one 
getting  up  and  drinking  to  the  deliv- 
erance of  Poland." 

Karr  likens  this  toast  to  the  old 
thread  bare  joke  whenever  rabbit  was 
Ejerved  at  dinner,  the  doubt  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  animal.  The  sus- 
picion tliat  a  cat  was  on  the  platter; 
the  demand  to  see  the  head.  "This  joka 
is  so  obligatory  that  it  Is  as  a  sauce  to 
the  rabbit.  I  have  seen*  most  respecta- 
ble persona  blUsh  while  Cracking  the 
joke,  devoting  themselves  to  It  because 
no  one  had  cracked  it,  and  It  was  nec- 
essary to  do  It." 


PROHIBITION  AT  BOGHAR  (1559) 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  account  of  Master  An- 
thony Jenkinson's  sojourn  at  the  oity 
of  Boghar  in  the  land  of  Bactria  In  the 
year  1559— the  account  written  by  him- 
self to  the  Merchants  of  London  of  the 
Moscovie  Company— I  was  reminded  of 
life  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1921. 

■'It  Is  there  forbidden  to  drlnke  any 
other  thing'  than  water  and  mares 
milke,  and  whosoever  is  found  to  breake 
that  law  i,'!  whipped  and  beaten  most 
cruelly  through  the  open  markets,  and 
there  are  officers  appointed  for  the 
same,  who  have  authoritie  to  goo  Into 
any  mans  house,  to  search  if  Iia  have 
either  Aquavllae,  Wine,  or  Brage,  and 
finding  the  same,  doe  breake?  th-i  ves- 
sels, spoile  the  drinke,  and  piinisli  tiie 
masters  of  the  house  most  ciuelly,  yea. 
and  many  times  If  they  perceive  but 
by  tho  breatl;  of  a  man  that  he  hath 
drunke,  without  further  examination  ho 
shall  not  escape  their  hands.  Tliere  is 
a  Metropolitane  in  this  Boghar  who 
causeth  this  law  to  bee  .so  .strelglitly 
kept:  and  he  is  more  obeyed  than  the 
King." 

What  Is  "brage"?  I  should  like  to 
have  a  barrel  of  it,  as  long  as  the  drink 
was  prohibited.  This  village  is  very 
dry,  That  sweet  hymn.  "Still,  still  with 
thee,"  is  without  meaninj;  liere. 

HEiailMEIJ  JOHNSON, 

Clamport. 


"SOME  BOY" 

(Maiden  -News) 
"Another  boy  arrived  at  the  Mater- 
nity House  yesterday,  helping  to  break 
the  jin.x  referred  to  in  last  night's ' 
NEWS  where  there  were  13  girls  ar- 
rived before  a  boy  came.  The  new  boy 
is  Wm.  Jacob  Hodges  is  with  the  Con- 
verse Rubber  Co.  and  is  pres.  of  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church.  He  has  bought  a  box  of 
cigars  which  he  Is  distributing;  among  ' 


arlijst,''  V\ymaii  tho  Wizard,  v.-.ih  pr.- 
ecnttn*-  hl»  "amazing  feats  and  exi)er1- 
me-nta."  It  was  his  fourth  and  last 
week.  His  prograin  Included  his 
"Famous  fJun  Trick!  Suapending  a 
f'erBon  In  the  Alrl  Plashlonable  Coffee 
Party!  Tho  Splilt-Rjipipins  Drum!  In- 
exliauaable  Bottle!  besides  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Other  Tricks  equally 
amusing  and  entertaining."  He  also  pre- 
Kentcd  his  ""Laughable  Ventrlloqul.al 
Scenes,  Speaking  Automaton,  and  Ital- 
ian Fantoccini."  His  afternoon  perform- 
ances besan  at  3  o'clock;  the  evening 
performances  at  7:30  o'clock. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  only  attrac- 
tion at  the  -Aquajial  Gardens.  There 
was  Mone.  Bihin,  the  Belgian  Olant 
"and  the  largest  living  man  known 
within  the  last  thou.sand  years,  stand- 
ing 8  feet  high,  by  the  side  of  whom 
ordinary  men  are  the  merest  pigmies." 

A  young  lady  drove  a  living  whale  In 
harness  at  11  A.  M..  K  and  9  P.M. 

The  beautiful  colored  tropical  fish 
continued  to  be  the  admiration  of  every- 
iiods".  "Their  unique  forms  and  bril- 
liant colors,  which-  Include  every  hue  of 
the  JKdnbow,  are  alike  wonderful  and 
Int.eiftstnig."  There  were  "Cosmoi-amic 
Vie\?3,"  a  roaring  sea  lion,  fancy  glass- 
blowing  "and  near  a  million  of  other 
wonders."  -And  all  these  things,  Wy- 
man  the  Wizard,  the  giant,  the  whale 
drivan  by  .  the  presumably  beautiful 
yourag  l.ady,  could  he  t-een  for  the  ridic- 
ulously low  price  of  25  cents;  children 
under  10,  35  cants. 
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Amerlcfin  Donaldson  and 

Son:  Mast'  'in,  tho  Youth- 

ful Gymnastif!  il.-ro;  J.  Foster,  J.  Dovlse 
and  others;  the  Wonderful  Manege 
Horse,  AVhIte  Surrey;  the  Beautiful 
Performing  Horse,  American  Eagle;  the 
Pugilistic  Mules,  Heenan  and  Bayers: 
the  Learned  Ponies,  Robin  Gray  and 
Cupid.  "Toge.ther  with  other  attrac- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention,  a  de- 
=!-:rlption  of  which  will  bo  found  in  the 
splendid  Bills  of  the  Company,  and  in 
the  Hand  Book  of  the  Arena."  Admis- 
sion 25  cents. 

Alns.  for  the  Bostonlans  in  1861! 
There  was  no  "Shakesperian  "  clown  In 
^his  circus. 


I    At  Morris  Bros.,  Pell  Ik  Trow'oridge's 
Opera    House    in    Washington  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 
that  week   the   program  included  The 
Intelligent     Contraband,     Macbeth  on 
the  Half  Shell,  Ye  Old  Folks  Concert,  ' 
The  Raw  Recruits,  Clubs  Are  Trumps,  ^ 
The  Countryman's  Debut,  Double  Clog, 
Hornpipe,   Singing,   Dancing  'and  Wit- 
ticisms. There  was  a  concluding  farce , 
each  evening:   Double  Bedded  Room — 
so  the  bedroom  farce  was  known  here 
nearly  60  years  ago.   Oh,  Hush;  The  Rail- 
road Smash-up;  Black  Blunders;  Bur-  , 
lesque  Circus;  The  Lynn  Emigrants. 

"Scipio.  the  Intelligent  Monkey,"  was 
in  rehearsal.  A  benefit  for  B.  Bowers 
was  announced  for  Oct. '  27.  Reserved 
seats  were  50  cents;  tickets  25  cents. 


E.  F.  Keach  was  the  acting  and  stage 
manager  of  the  CBoston  Museum.  . It  was 
the  last  week  of  a. new  play,  a  sensa- 
tional drama,  "Jeannette;  or  Le  Cretin 
do  la  Montagne,"  Jcanncrte,  Kate  i;ei,-;- 
nolds;  Claude  Marie,  E.  F.  Keach; 
Roussel,  W.  Warren.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  the  performance 
liegan  at  3  o'clock.  Orchestra  nw\  il- 
served  seats,  50  cents;  admission,  25 
rents;  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
1 5  cents. 


The  sole  lessee  and  manager  of  the 
Howard  Atheneum  was  Wyzeman 
Marshall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Will- 
uims  were  playing  in  "Ireland  as  It 
''Vas."  Ragged  Pat.  B.  Williams;  .Tudy 
O'Trot,  Mrs.  William.s.  "After  which, 
comedietta.  'Law  for  Ladies,'  5  char- 
r.cters  by  'Mrs.  Williams.  B'arce,  'The 
Irish  Tutor,'  O'Rourke.  Mr.  B.  -WW- 
iams."  Private  bo.-ces,  $3;  dress  boxes, 
Drchesrtra,  parquet  and  boxes,  50  cents; 
f.imilj'-  circle,  25  cents;  gallery,  15  cents. 


ihis  friends." 


We  ara  Indebted  to  a  correspondent 
for  a  copy  of  The  Boston  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 22,  Tho  ■Amusement"  col- 
umns of  that  Issue  give  Interesting-  In- 
fonnatlon.  Some  of  The  Herald  readers 
today  may  remember  tho  Shows  that  de- 
lighted them  -wTien  they  were  young,  if 
not  "chlldr&  under  10"  to  whom  won- 
ders, were  revealed  for  15  cents. 

B.  F.  Loweai  was  the  superintendent  ' 
of  Pamum's,-^VquariaI  Gardens.  "That 


"The  Young  and  Dashing  Personaruou 
Actress,"  Miss  Kate  Fisher,  was  sit  the 
National  Theatre.  Miss  Sallio  Duval 
and  Jenny  Keenc,  "celebrait-id  vocal- 
ists," made  their  first  appearance  in 
Boston.  Miss  Keene  was  a  singer  of 
ballads.  Another  attraction  was  Nellie 
Howurd.  "the  great  Champion  Jig- 
Dancer." 


"The  celeibrated  Buckley  Serenaders 
from  585  Broadway,  New  York  and  St. 
James  Hall,  London,  pronounced  by  ail 
the  greatest  Band  of  Ethiopian  Com-  | 
edians  tliat  ever  visited  Boston,  were 
at  j^Olston   Hall,   Tremont  street,   near  ' 
tho    TrejTiont    House.      The  burlesque 
opera,   "Scmnamula,"   with   Miss  Julia  ' 
Gould  as  Amina,  was  the  leading  fea- 
ture of   the    progi-am.    "Preceding  the 
opera,  Ethiopian  Minstrelsy  of  a  Supe- 
rior Order."     Tickets  25  cents ;  reserved 
seats  50  cenits.   To  be  obtained  of  Rus- 
sell   &    Pattee,    108    Tremont  sitreet. 
Doors  open,  quarter  before  seven;  con-  - 
cert  quarter  before  eight. 


At  th»  Boston  Athenaeum  In  Beacon 
street  Geo.  L.  Brown's  "Great  Paint- 
ing, the  Eom'bardment  of  Port  Royal." 
with  many  other  choice  and  valuable 
work.s  of  art.  had  just  been  added  to 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  and  statu- 
ary. Admission  25  cents;  season  tickets 
&0  cents.  ,  , 

At  Tremont  Temple  the  "Polemorama 
of  the  War"  was  showing  for  the  last 
week.  Admhssion  Z>  cents;  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  15  cents 
for  ladies.  10  cents  for  children.  "Pole- 
morama," a  super»3ly  mouth-filling 
word.  Unfortunately.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  huge  Oxford  Dictionary. 
Let's  see:  a  hazy  recollection  of  the 
rireok-Bngilsh  lexicon  leads  us  to  think 
that  ".polemoR"  means  war;  battle,  com- 
bat; "horama"  means  view;  hence  w^- 
have  "warvlew  of  the  great  war," 
which  might  strike  the  purist  as  pleo-  , 
nastic.  We  wonder  if  Professor  Cor- 
nelius C.  Felton  or  Professor  Sophocles 
of  Harvard  coined  this  English  word 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  show. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  owner  of  a 
circus  once  asked  a  friend  who  had 
"enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 

education"  to  give  him  a  high  soundin-j 
adjective  to  characterize  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  tent  and  sawdust  enter- 
tainment. The  friend  a.fer  due  deliber- 
ation said  ■•Monohippic."  Apd  the  bills 
displayed  in  huge  type:  "The  greatest 
rnonchippic  aggregation  in  the  v/orld." 

Yes.  there  was  war  in  lSu2.  In  this 
issue  of  the  Boston  Journal  we  read 
that  the  Richmond  Dispatch  exulted 
over  Stuart's  raid  into  Pennsylvania. 
"Offensive  w-ar  is  rstrongly  urged,  and 
no  quarter  if  emancipation  is  pro- 
claimed." 

At  the  bapti.sm  of  a  ram  at  Charles- 
tor..  S.  C,  Mr.  Yeadon  made  a  two- 
hours'  speech,  after  which  he  perfonned 
the  baptismal  ceremony,  saying:  "With 
all  solmenity  and  reverence,  and  invok- 
ing on  thee  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  noble  boat.  'Palmetto  State."  I 
baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  pat- 
riotic ladies  of  South  Carolina.  Amen." 

Tt  was  urged  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  steamers  Vanderbilt.  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  should  be  fitted  out 
against  the  Alabama.  "No  other  ves- 
sels in  our  navy  can  cope  with  the 
pirate  in  .'■.ailing  qualities,  if  all  said  of 
the  Alabama  is  true." 

The  nutnber  of  wounded  at  the  'battle 
of  Perrysville  was  about  2300,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Buell. 

"Friends  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  assert 
Chat  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by  Gen. 
Grant  from  his  pursuit  of  the  forces  of 
Phice,  Van  Dom  and  Lovell.'he  was  in 
a  position  to  have  utterly  annihilated 
the  rebel  forces  In  the  Southwest.  They 
do  not  blame  Gen.  Grant,  however,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  information,  and 
was  acting  on  a  plan  sufficient  to 
justfiy  his  foregoing  any  minor  advan- 
tage in  view  of  mora  important  suc- 
cesses to  be  obtained  otherwi.se." 

The  Boston  Joumal  editorially  took  to 
task  a  local  contemporaiw,  "an  organ 
of  the  People's  party,"  for  asserting 
that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  "only  in 
advance  of  tlie  conservative  senti- 
ment." 


There  was  a  circu»— "Goodwin  and  i 
Wilder's  North  American  circus  (from  j 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music)  com-  ! 
bined  for  the  season  of  1862  witii  Mrs.  ' 
Dan  Rice's  great  show:  A  Grand  Na- 
tional Equestrian  Congress;  no  half  cir- I 
CU9  and  half  menagerie  combined,  but 
two  well  known  circuses  consolidated  in  ' 
one."  ' 

The  exhibition  was  on  Boylston  street  I 
at  the  foot  of  the  Public  Garden. 

The  "array  of  stars"  was  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Dan  Rice,  the  Queen  of  the  Arena; 
Mile.  Jeanette  Ellsler,  the  Great  Tight 
Rope  Dansuese,  from  Pranconi's  Hippo- 
da-ome;  Mrs.  J.  Showles,  the  unequalled 
Maltresse  de  Cheval;  Mile.  Elizabeth, 
the  Beautiful  Equestrienne:  Nat  Austin, 
the  Australian  Clown;  Jacob  Showles', 
Antipodian  Equestrian;  John  Barry,  the 
Gieat  .Somersault  and  Trick  Rider; 
Charles  Shay,  the  Japanese  Juggler  and 
Knife  Thrower;  the  Wonderful  Snow 
Brothers  in  their  Great  Gymnastic  i 
Peats:  Old  Bobby  W'illiams,  the  Well; 
Known    Grrutesoue:    J.    G.    Rive?,    the  . 


Concerts  were  advertised  in  this  issue  of 
the  Boston  Journal.  Mr.  John  K.  Paine 
announced  two  grand  organ  concerts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sanitary  commission 
The  first  was  to  take  place  at  the  West 
Church,  corner  of  Camlbridge  and  Lynde 
street. 

"The  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society,  in 
compliment  to  their  late  president,  Col. 
Thomas  E.  Chickering  of  the  41st  regi- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  a  regimental  fund  for  that  corp.^", 
have  determined  on  giving  a  grand  patri- 
otic concert  in  connection  with  the  great 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,'  and  all  the  mili- 
tary bands  of  the  city,  wlio  heartily 
unite  in  this  testimonial." 

There  were  to  be  concerts  in  towns 
not  far  from  Boston.  Ossian  E.  Dodge 
and  William  Hayward  announced  their 
"Peculiar  Concerts"  at  Plymouth,  Kings- 
ton, Scituate,  Cohasaet  and  other  towns. 
Ten  to  one  "Ossian's  Serenade"  was  on 
the  program. 

"The  Original  Father  Kemp,  with  his 
I  celebr.-i  ted  company  of  'Old  Polks'  grand 
orchestra,  the  universally  popular  and 
justly  renowned  balladist,  Emma  J. 
Nichols,  will  appear  in  Haverhill.  Low- 
ell. Roxibury." 

"The  Hutchinson  Family's  Asa  B.. 
Lizzie  C,  Abby.  Freddy  and  'Little 
Dennett,' Charactei  :otie  Concert  at  Easi 
Bridgewater,  North  Bridgewater,  Plym- 


'  C)  L)  ,  immense  subio^  ^vo 

nn  ,  _  one  with  a  Germa^ 

y  J  yj  l  iiuL  i        ■  .         Fosco's  love  for  cd^ 

,ntl,.  -   Asa  was  tbo  ybunsest  son  in  ma  accent  and  ^.^luinK  Oictionary 

o,K0  famous  Hutchinson  Family.    Trlb^  naries.  ih?  _j,re  well  playfid  bV 

of    Jpsse."     Lizzie    C.    was    his   wife,  o£  Amencnn  s-'^"^.     Carew.  Naturally 

•Vbhv    not  the  famous  Abby  who  wa^  .  jjr.  France  ana^  j'^.  ;^^^   ^^.^   ,,et,cr  fun 


fame  wns  i"^^"''"' wire  she  came  over-l 
""^         ;i,\^av9   «t«nu°"sly  dsniea 

hat  he  was  .M^^-^" '^'it,  readlns." 


Asa-s  sister,  Fred  and  Oliver  Dennet 
I  were  his  children.  Lizzie  was  ElizaJ 
beth  B.  Chase  of  Nantucket.  Asa  died 
'  at  Hutchinson.  Minn.,  in  1884.  T^^^If,  ,  i 
a  pitcurc  of  this  family  in^  John  Wa^H 
lace  Hutchinson's  Story 
(if  Jesse  published  here  1..  , 
large  volumes.    -^Tiat  whlskerage  was 


II  :^  K"^  , 

book  is  <lef"\f' >   ^°C"ott  beslna  mth, 

 ^  -,rv,  o.w  PW,  ".W"  •"<■  I  ..i.«r««nt  .u«ce..»Mly  .n 

Safrha  Guitr>  s  new  i<  ^, —      u  _     _  „  _    .  _ 


!l;:„^e1oo;r^s-%uruoth  .roups 
ar.  3"St  a  litUe  ProUx 


,man  of  mysten--  , 
Santley,  ir_^^„rnI^lon  on\ 


gavel 


cultivated  when  all         •>rotherB  were 

l,,,„,er.n.  ^<..t^^..- 
.;ry   and    the  ownfaniil 
when  he  grew  "P-  P"\,^'^oung  FoK. 
••The  Hutchinson  Family  Youns 
into  the  concert  field. 

A  "True  Italian  Academy  of  Mu^'  ; 
o.r  n-fR  -Washington  street,  lIuU  - 
¥he'  ^Lache'Js'     seFf-commendation  < 

''■?^Zof  Bri4°"Vocal   Academy  U 

Evening  =^=•■'^f„/°'  „Jumen.  ChiW.en 
Evening  <='f «  .or  admitted. 

fr'B'hfs  tfu'hrr^ore  than  500  pupils 
hig.  B.  has  '-'"J'  v,»ars  past,  though 
during  .V^-^f^^'^  ^to  h'neTheir  friends 

to  try  Mm.  ha^e  ""t^^^j^  ^^thod  re- 
vince  them  to  do  so.  ana  "  pnMicU 


gave  '^'•^^^^L""^^,fia.t  month.  \  ^.^Tsii^TnS  was  careful  and  thousUtful. 

Van  play,  in  Brussels  la.t  tn        ^^^^^      \  7,  "ru^e  and  in  tune,  the  enunf.a- 

vrhen  Mr.  HaoUett  puye       ^^^^^^       t'  ion  clean    the  conception  clear,  and. 

Odeon  m  Pans  lor  American  |;  t'""^"^^";      „f  ^  distinguished  Caiii- 

British  HlJ«"''='  ri'rom  lOm  to  2500 1  .  ^""'^_?th,.  ^out  ensemble  of  the 
,    ,;on,  V.oxesVough    trom  1  ^^.^^^^trJ'bx»\so  oi.aov    t\^^^^^^^  p^,. 

,    ,,es;    ''=»1C''">'   ^'%'V  ';eat  audito-  ^^in  fa^.  a  thoroughly  cn- 

■  ^^^ng^^^-i^-s         spa^k^^-         1^  .,„,.,ed   by  _  ^Im 


m  the  clasg  without  charge. 
,       ng  to  try  the  above  propo-l 
on.  musi  come  in" during  the  balance 
this  month  in  order  to  be  flassifted^ 

F     Baker    and    W.    O.  Perkins 
,-ned  a  cMss  in  v.cal  mu^ic  C'^^P' 
.n  Hall,  Chapman  place,  out  of  School 
•oet     Terms  for  20  lessons.  $1.50. 
Two  teachers  of  dancing  advertised: 
,,.  illustrious  Lorenzo  Papanli  s  school 
■  s   at    his   hall.    23   Tremont  street, 
of    C    M.   Brown   taught  plain  and 
iicy  dancing  at  his  academy,  Essex 
.11    No   4  Essex  street.    For  50  cents 
If.  was  admitted  to  his  "social  parties  , 
;i  Mundtly  evenings. 
Th<M-e    are    advertisements    not  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  or  music  that 
are  not  without  interest.    A  lady  wished 
board  in  a  strictly  private  family  for 
not  over  |4  a  week,  including  fire. 

The  e-<t.->te  of  "the  !,ue  Mi.s.  l.'rancis  J. 
I,ord.  deceased,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Seavcr  streets,  m  M  e.3t 
Jloxbury,   known  as  Egliston  square, 
was  to  be  sold  at  auction.    The  nouse  ^ 
is  fully  described;  there  was  a  "smok- 
ing room"  on  the  first  floor.  "The  house 
;  admirable  In  de.slgn.  thoroughly  built, 
viih  gas  pipes  throughout,  slated  roof. 
')pper  spouts  and    conductors,  plate 
lass  and  excellent  water."    Not  a  word 
;i,out  bathrooms,  for  which  there  is  a 
raze  in  1921.    The  term  "master's  bed- 
loms"  was  then  unknown,  as  far  as 
.  al  estate  dealers  and  auctioneers  were 
t  oncerned. 


 nds.  and  a  ma  _ 

'iKhtful  ^o^.^""^,;";.,  in  London  early  in! 
^°"''..Toined  thV  already  swollen  list, 
'» June,     joined  tne  ^ 

1°'  ?°':nd^mce  Iho  beginning  of  the. 
\  tim«ly  end  since         ^^^^   ^,   ^^.^^  q^- 

l.^coal   ftr  '  :../  wl'lii  a 

leans" 

rr;— "of     ,,  ,r       The    Times  said: 

••Yet.  in  spite  of  the  ^^H^drawal  of  all 
these  pieces,  there  are  a  cerlam  number 
^f  productions   in   the  West   Knd  that 
are  not  feeling  the  effects  ot  the  de- 
,no.sEion.     At   quite   a  dozen  thcal.e= 
,«t  week  there  were  crowded  houses 
I    everv   performance,   and   some  are 
.  ooked  "up   for  many  weeks  to  come. 
U  is  worthy  ot  notice  and  eongratula- 
tion  that  among  these  successes  that 
now  seem  well  on  their  way  to  survive 
•the  slump"  .are  a  number  of  the  more 
serious  pl.ivs.    During  the  war  it  was 
'  the  custom  to  think  that  the  less  seri- 
ous  the  play  the  greater  was  its  chance 
ot  financial  success.    Now  even  a  light 
piece  has  to  have  a  good  deal  of  in- 
trinsic  merit  to  succeed,  an-l  a  good  P^" 
duction  ot  a  more  serious  kind^is  likeM 
to  outlast  anything  but  the  most  amus-V 
'  ing   revue.     This  is 


^^^■^r^W.aJat^anese^vi^--^^^ 

.Japanese,   gave   a  Vonxert   in  London 
last  month.    His  playmg  Jjf/i^e  1 

.mall  side  in  all  '"^'^P^^^f '  '^eU  1  w=^s  f 
^vorse  for  that,  since  one  felt  j 

';j,/of  ^hel  '^"l^^X^t::'^:;.,  Persian  piani.t , 
■        r  .hnoff  (Tor*  that  is  --i'^^aT: 
^^^'"^iT^^do^i-^nc^rr^^^^t-l 
ance  in  a  l-o""""  preliminary 

"^"'^'ed  thfeVfec  pos  ibly  because  he 
marred  ^be  effect,  P  i„^„y  not 

came   among   us   \Mt.i   !  ■  y.^^  the 

even  an  acquaintance.  But  <  mc  ^ 
word  out     bat   here   we  i 

lul  tone.-Daily  Telegrapa. 


Unfamiliar  Russian  Music 
The     title      'a-s  mphonic  Classlfiue." 
warned  us  that  M.  Proi^ofi-.ff's  Orches- 
tral symphony  was  not  of  a  piece  wit  ^ 
his  ballet.    Set  ev-jn  xhe  tlf.e  did  no- 
quite    prepare    us    for    a  cnmpositirn 
whi.h  not  only   follc^ws   the  classier^.', 
precedent  in  its  rjeneral  bearings,  fc'i' 
actually    employs   means   that  Mc^a: 
mi"ht  have  used.    In  one  respect  alon- 
it  resembles  "Chout"-its  aloofness  from 
mvthing  remotely  resembling  emotion 
n  has  vivacity  and  wit  of  a  sort,  biu 
not  ^motion-not  s..  much  as  will  sen.-e 
to  be  p-o'.ogu..  to  an  ei;g  and  butter,  a 
Fal.«taff  would  have  said.    U  thus  cc'- 
forms  to  the  chief  rule  of  a  school  tl. 
whole  work  of  which  is  a  passion:, 
protest  against  -emotionall.=m  in  m_u?i' 
It.  was  receivo.l  by  the  lar:re  audien 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  as  was  alf^  ; 
the   composer's   ballet    -Chout"  which 
v-oUowed  -  London     Daily     Telegraph,  | 

June  13.  ..  1.  „ 

Liac^offs  "From  the  Apocalypse  1»  ^ 
piece  of  pretentious  bombast  which  r  ' 
amount  of  care  can  disguise.-Londnn 

T'mes.    ■  , 

Stravinskv's  Symphony  for  -wlna  M 
strumenus  was  given  after  all  at  Quee.  . 
Hall  last  night,  under  ^^e  direction 
1  M    Kussevitsky.    .A.pparently  the  par- 
'.arrived  at  the  eleve:Uh  hour:  the  wo  r- 
(was.    presumably.    >-el?earsed     i  t    v  , 

p'a^-ed.  and  was  received  by  a  lar 
1  I^udicnce  With  a  good  °f  aPP'^«'.^r,., 

in  which  some  hisses  mmtled.  The  m^-  - 
'were   no   sign    of   iH-wlll    toward  the 
composer  (they  subsided  when  he  stood 

=ur'o  bow,._/..ut  -rr'y  -p;- 


Max  Kosen.  a  violinist  known  in  Bos- 
ton.'  played  in  I^ondon  on  Ju-  ^^.^^  A 
player  with  a  f"^°^.°"^,hts  there  did 
^^^^STlir-i^-  ^h^I^^pera- 

mcnt."  .     ...    T  nnfion  The 

Mr.    Gabrilowitsch    ui  London. 


Times  said: 


.He  is  one  of  that  increas- 
noforle  player?  who 


Buckley's  Serenaders  in  1875 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

T  have  a  progranj  in  an  old  scrap  book, 
dated  October,,  1875.  of  Buckley's  Sere-; 
naders  in  Beethoven  Hall  (which  waa) 
where  the  Park  Theatre  is  now). 
Program  this  evening.    Part  First. 

r     ,  rure   Buckley's  Serenaders 

lUc  Chorus..  .Buckley's  Serenaders 

Ray  William  H.  Kinross 

Us  Funny'when  You  Feel  That  Way. 

G.  Swain  Buckley 

The  Little  One  That  Died  

Chas.  Nichols 

Going  Back  to  Dixie  Jake  Budd 

Say   Good   Bye  C.  Edmuiids 

Laughing  Song  G.  Swame  Buckley 

Soldiers'  Chorus  (from  Faust)  

Company 

Part  Second. 

Ebony  Rhymes   I'ete  J;'^« 

Sally  Come  Up  G.  Swaine  Buckley 

Comic  Sketch-Letter  Carriers.  . 

I  Ike  Skinner  T-^*^%?r.tH 

Bill  Bowler.   o    P  Swee^'fii 

Fred  Armont  O-  P-  oweet 

Artistic   Songs   and   Dances  ;•••.'„ 

I  Griffin  and  Rice 

I  Then  You'll  Remember  Me  :;•••, 

*  Chas.  Nichols 

To  Conclude  with  the  Comic  Sketch. 
Doctor  Cureall. 

Doctor  Cureall  °;  Jete'^  Lei , 

!^^V.s.V.V.-V.V.V..^ake  Budd, 
Gout  Patient  E.  Stone 

Tom  (Doctor's  boy)  J-  "'^^ 

I  Popular  Prices. 

Admission.  35  pcnts.     Reserved  seats. 
50  and  75  cents. 

Perhnn=  t',.-  al...>ve  may  be  of  interest. 
bos:.  :  J-  A-  B. 


.-vmptom.  although  those  producers, 
should  be  symp.-ithized  with  who  have 
given  tlie  public  what  it  used  to  want, 
only  to  find  that  it  will  now  have  none 
of  it." 

"The  Queen  of  Hearts."  an  episode  in 
two  acts  by  AKhur  AVimperis.  was  in- 
-  troduced    last    month    into  "London 
Paris  and  New  York"  at  the  Pavilion, 
London.    The  title  app.irently  is  in  the 
.  nature  ot  ■•'  parody  of  the  play  by  Miss 
E<hel  M.  Drll.  but  the  subject  mattei 
of  the  sketch  is  a  parody  of  nothin.s  ir  i 
particular  except  h'Jman  nature.    It  if 
a  ver>'  cynical  effort  and  tells  of  the  ! 
I    misadventures  of  a  young  wife.    A  gal- 
lant colonel,  a  mutual  friend  of  herself 
and  her  husband.  en<ers  her  bedroom 
late  at  night— after  having  received  very 
distinct  cncouragemert  from  the  youn.q 
wife.    She  ver.v  properly  points  out  to 
him  the  eri-or  of  his- ways,  and  after  a 
severe  lecture  the  gallant  colonel  retires 
crestfallen,    with    many   apologies  and 
pi-omisfs  of  .Tmendment.   So  far  :;o  good  , 
Then  comes  the  peripeteia.    The  young 
wife  see.<3  him  safely  out  of  the  room, 
and  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  releases 
from    bis    hiding    place    another  man. 
That  man  is  not  her  hi'sband.    It  is  a 
very  unsavory  IXtle  sketch,  and  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  originr-llty,  since  not 
very   long  ago  a  sketch   on  similarly 
cynical  lines  with  somewhat  the'  same 
plot  was  produced  in  a  revue  at  a  rival 
theatre.    It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
sketch  should  not  have  been  more  pleas- 
ing because  the  acting  in  it  was  ad- 
miral'Ic." 

"The  Poor  Rich,"  by  Stanley  I-ogan, 
at  the  London  Coliseum 


very    healthy v' i^^-^rtf  JJ:d:^sUnd  :^^_J-^'^ 


-tl^ofUaUan-bravui.singin. 
.nerly  every         f  "-/hara  i'  ''"'^ 

■reat  ^''t'^t^^/.  exponents.  But  the 
the  piano,  and  pianoforte 
repertory  of  •  J^f''^  ,vir.  Gabrilowitsch 
music  is  l""'^^f/^",,,e  whole  to  that); 
confined  himself         f  of  times, 

we  have  heard  t  all  clo.ens^^  ^^^^ 
-.md  theie  is  little  jc'i  ,,jt, 
Chopin  (the  f  ^f^^'^^^^°^„  fa  declama- 
like  Hannibal,  to  1?^'^°™';,  ^,  t,v  Mr. 
tion,'  Ot  ^^,^<^.>--^  ,'°"t  ove  be  average. 
Gabrilowitsch  . prelude.  Choral 


Uaoruo^iu,-.  .prelude,  unora. 

He  can  play  J^^f^Vaiencv  and  dignity, 
and   Fugue    with   buen^  ^.^^ 

Beethoven-s  ^^-fJ^J'^  "t'^i^  12  best  of 
f^3t  as  --%,'Cith  we'.l  calculated- va- 
.-hopm's  op.  -"i  ?       ,^,,esnue  with  sent-.- 
rioty,  Schumann  s  Arabestu  e 
n.ent,  and  his  N'.vel.  Ue  ^ 
^"^uJ^r-br^^ane   instead  of 

^'^''^r  nublnst^n  ^! 
:5ueen's  Hall  'on  Saturw> 

oeniz.  ^-V-^;';^^^;  ff,-.r"ntly-we  hardly 

i,ts  ^'^L'^.^^.^t'ie  o  say.  the  great  ones 
know  how.  that  !..  Lo  . 

ao:   those  who  "Ot  /.e^a  P._ 

accident,  they  ar«  and^ 
they  can  ^"'/''■^"^^""Ire  in  the  front 
»'^^V    ^"'there  by  some  special  merit 
.-unk  are  ^^er.  b>   ^^^^  ^^^^ 

His  technique  Is 


and  so  one 


"ir  these  "days  "one"does  not  expect  j  j  ^*^'j'"^o^^brnurnt'*his"mu.sicianshiP  Is 


very  much  from  the  averare  music-hall 
sketch,  but  'The  Poor  Rich'  was 
really  rr.ther  lr>-in,g.  A  brief  outline  of 
th'^'  storv  will  gi'.'e  some  idea,  of  what 
t'le  modern  music-hall  audience  1:5  ex- 
pec  tel  to  dUe^t,  A  nouveau  riche  takes 
.a  house  in  Mayfpir.  The  house  belongs 
:  t<i  l-ord  .and  Lady  So-and-.So.  They  arc 
I'so  in-ipoverished  by  th:'  War  that  they 
(decide  to  act  a-s  servants  to  the  new 
lowner  in  order  to  get  some  more  money 
y>nt  of  him.  They  do  so.  The  new  own- 
treats  them  as  he  Is  accu.stomed  tc 


not  more  brunan^.  '  ^^^^^..^tion 
not  ftore  felt,  his  ^^"7^"  the  case 
,s  not  "^ore  coherent  than  „ 

"i'^l'smany  resources  Of  color,  and 
Xt  irm^ Ue.  have  tbese  varioi. 
a^ets  in  combination  as  ^  ..^^ 
;  Whnt  he  seem^        \T1"  „f  the  husii  ess 


the  c  armets,  me  j  c.ji.....^.-.-.. 
figures  of  melody  in  every  cbncelvable 
disarray    of    discordant  combination 
punctuated  b>-  chords  on  the  '^'"a.^^  -^hic'^ 
'are  sometimes  solemn  and  sonorous  but 
more   often    ram.ous.    ^^-^^  ^^J'l^'^l 
tribute  to  the  memorj'  of  Claude  De 
bussv.     There  was  ..u~t  ^"■l''>^^\r^[  ^"I 
emnity   to   throw   into   h'^h  reHef^K- 
crudity  of  the  remainder,  «5Ut  througn 
on"  th'^re  was  no  richness  otor^^r.^ 
color  to  throw  a  Rl.-^mor  over  *l"e  ''^ 
bones  of  the  thing.  To  u..  It  spelt  not. 
in-  but  sens^.ess  ugliness.    M.  Kuss 
<:eemed\  pleased  with   the  pei- 
ormance  c,t  his  players.  s.o  we  must 
suppose  that  it  really  did  sound  more  or 
less  as  intended.--L-ndon  ■Times.  Juneil. 
■    The  wild  er.th-asiasm  lelt  when  Ku  - 
sian  music  first  swam  if « 
•vivp.i  Dlace  to  deeper  but  also  more  crii 

We  lost  all  feeling  for  the  sr.pernat- 
'  unal.  On  the  contrary,  certain  forny 
of  the  supernatural  have  nev|.-  *ee,. 
more  widely  appreciated  or  m»-e  ade- 
quately expressed  in  music  than  noj^^ 

?n,t  there  i:-.  all  the  <li«^«""„/"..p'el! 
worU  between  the  .atmo.p  ere  of    Pe  _ 

leas  and  Mclisande    and  "Vj  of  I^'"^,;! 
m.ora,"  between  the  music  of  L  adoft  ami 
Siat  of  Debussy.  Our  little  life  will  be 
bounded  by  a  sleep  no  "^f^^-^^";^ 
civilization  progresses  and  men  ^111  a 
wavs  speciJate  on  the  unknown.  Tb. 
p-micular  aspects  of  the  supernatur  . 
which  appealed  to  the:..e  Russ Ian  con  , 
.osers  are.  however,  the  P'-'n^'t'^^-' 1  j 
.  weapons  are  too  blunt  to  evol-e  anytb    -  1 
1  like   terror    When   one  ^ears  a  dr  1  . 
/thumped  vigoroiisly  lo  call  together  t^v^ 
1  infernal  le^i'-r-;  "t>e  cannot  but  relie^ 
'  hat  drums  thumped  with  equal  ener.:- 
.p-  -he  faithful  of  the  Salvation  Arnr. 
tc-'Vejoice  every  Sunday  and  Satur.v, 
aTternoons.    It  is  not  materialism  th  .. 
tu-ge°ts  that  a  drum  is  a  drum  for  . 
?h.at    It  is  the  conviction  that  the  real 
spr  ng  of  awe  and  terror  cannot  posoi- 
Hv  be  tonched  by  such  means.  -  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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What  he  seen.  "  f        busii  ess 

'^^^^•'"^^,^irdo?s''n  f  io^ind  Uke  a  com- 
;^;;:^en™^  Indeed^  ne^ji^vone  .^^ 
looks  for  compliinenta  in  «>nt_^^^^^ 

i.v-o..,  ........    --,|tion   to   truth.     .mi.  business  too 

treat  Rer\'ants— and  probably  as  they  j  |  yarded  as  t"'^-'"  ,,„,,.,np.;s"  jg  brins- 
richly  deserved  to  be  treated.  They  i!  geldom  as  an  art.  .  °":'".^::ch  will  pt  o- 
tieat  him  as  .ser%vants  have  never  treat-  those  things  to  bear  wi  -bich 

i  d  ma.ster  before,  even  at  the  Coliseum,  ^^ce  results  and  '''"O'?^  ,L  "  mjlication 
Then,   bv  mist.nke.  the  nouveau  riche, ^^jji  „ot;  and  "art     is  ^"       ^  j^.^p^.^i 


|1>J    ll  /I 


tl 


Notes  About  the  Theatre  and  Music 
•■out    to   Win."    a   crook   drama   by  ^ 
,.oland  Pertwae  and  Dion  C  ayton  Cal- 
^hrop.  was  brought  oxit  at  tne  Shaftes-- 
I,„i-y    London,  on  .Tune  U.       The  pla> 
•IS  a'l  the  familiar  ingredients  of  crook 
;,,.\odraina-d:sgaiiae,   hands  ■  up,  pnysi- 
crd  torture.  pur<mt,  esrnpe.  sr..ret  doc- ] 
.a  I  uments,  en' 
clish  — al 


finds  out  that  his  servants  are  really 
people  of  tide.    Me  -ibase,  hims-^lf.  The 
lord  and  lady  pccept  his  apologies— and 
that  is  the  sketch." 
Richard    Northcolt    has   puMished  a 
.  life  of  .\dah  Isaacs  Menken  (Press  Print- 
^■ers,  London).    "There  are  some."  says 
-'^tbe  Lordon  correspondent  of  the  Bill- 
board, "who.  even  today  can  remember 
her  after  her  American  success,  whsn  ' 
she  appeared  at  .•\stley"s  Circus  in  the; 
Westniinster   Brid^re   road   !n   15C4.  it-: 
tractins  many  by  the  scantiness  of  her 
■    costumes  as  by  the  darirujness  of  her 
•Mazer- 'a'  act.    De.=pite  the  handicap  of 
her  four  husbands  and  twice  that  num- 
'  ber  of  lovers,  ^y  her  poetic  fire  she 
■  obtained  .a   footing  in   London  literan' 
cirrlen     niin\bcring     Charles  Dic!<cn:-. 
fbarles    .r.eade,     .\'ge-noh    Sw  I'.n-'^e 
P,c-bcrik4Jcece  .and  Watts  Phil'i. 
admirer^ xNorthcott  m.^kes  tl 


will  not;  an 

to  a  particular  period 

r'""^he  study  of  crncret'^e  p'acti-  ] 

from  the  .stuay  o.  ,  j^jianco  that 
cal  samples     The  c.rc 

the  one  is  usualU  fl'?'' , '  '  bit  and  the! 
'"^  ^  ''°K^-l^rnfup  a  sp"it  w^  shall, 
-:;^^br^thi^ab.ingmaj. 

^°t,^ij^=^!!^5i^-i 

there  which  does,  not  vitally  tell.  Tt 
would  be  pleasant  to  linger  over  this 
theme,  to  hurry  that  climax,'  to  em- 
phasize this  purple  patch,  to  drag  into 
the  daylight  --.^me  usually  neglected 
,  beautv. "  But  it  v.-cu'  1  not  be  business. 
It  -would  not  be  making  the  article 
which  he  is  selling — to  use  the  ap^>ro- 
'  priate  term — as  good  as  it  can  possibly 
be  made.  It  would  not  be  building  up  a 
reputation  for  honesty.  As  it  is.  his 
v-orlc  can  be  impiitltly  trusteiSr^nd  it 

Jvondon 


iipos 


We  publish  this  morning  a  strange 
communication,  hoping  that  some  one  | 
of  our  readers  ^^^ll  Identify  the  man  de- 
.ortt,^  «d  be  a;bl«  to  give  f^rthe^J"  , 
formation    concerning    the    mysterHms  I 
bottle. 

<'PHIAL  PHIL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  the  year  1911  until  the  sprlns  « 
1920  a  voung  man,  hight  Philip  de  PhU- 
lipe,  was  known  to  a  few  of  us  Boston 
bounders,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  HalU- 
day  Witherspoon.  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  vour  column,  and  another  ot 
Whom  was  myself.        far  as  is  known 
4e  PhiUipe  is  dead,  or  rather,  he  ha,9 
disappeared.    Mr.  ""it^JW. 
1  nothing  Of  the  ^oung  man.  but  what 
I  little  I  know  of  the  hte  of  de  PhmipeW» 
makes  an  interestmg  >  arn^  I  f 
i-owever.  tell  the  whole  story 
am  writing  primarily  to  discover  som»^ 
one  who  reallv  knows  where  de  P- jaro 
showed  h[mseif.  As  de  Phillipe  iS  mow* 
oc  less  of  a  pseudonym,  which  I  us«/or 

private  reasons,  I  will  "'^'th^s  stranS 
nn»  of  the  circumstajices  of  this  strans< 
voung  tntn's  lif^  m  order  that  read*r.| 
Tho  mXht  have^he  i'-fo"^.^'^" 
sire  will   be  able  to  recognize  de  i  r 


KiHUvl.uu;?  of 
fellow's  life  I  have  much  but,  I  leiter- 
Rte,  there  is  not  space  for  his  complete 
biography  even  as  far  as  I  Iciow  (t. 

Durliis-  the  first  montba  of  T)!!  Philip 
tie  rhilllpe  livRd  at  Boston  and  New  York 
>oleis  with  his  fa'lier,  J'lulip  serloV. 
After  his  father's  death,  however,  and 
ip  to  th(>  time  of  the  great  war,  young 
'liilip  wandered  here  and  there  in  a 
iotit  restless  manner.  'While  ho  was  on 
ne  of  his  frequent  visitg  to  Boston,  1 
net  him  in  a  book  store.  T  had  asked 
m  a  question,  and  we  had  introduced 
■  urselves.  Before  he  decided  to  go  wan- 
"crinpr  again,  we  had  bocome  quite  Intl- 
nkte  and,  of  course,  he  told  me  a  great 
e.il  about  hirrself.  His  father  had  left 
Im  a  comfortaole  fortime  and— a  bot- 
le!  (But  not  the  kind  of  bottle  most 
f  us  would  like  to  Inherit  now-a-days.> 
Phis  tiottle  contaln»d  a  funny  looking 
iitlo  piecs  of  paper  engraved  some-' 
hins  in  the  manner  of  a  diploma,  but 
he  characters  were  of  several  different 
ncient  or  remote  foreign  lang\iages — 
o  1  thought — and  unreadable  by  the 
verage  American.  Around  the  neck  of 
he  little  phia!  -was  a  tag  on  which  his 
ather  bad  written  :  "My  son  may  some 
inie  find  this  to  be  of  use."  Philip 
olhered  everyone  attempting  to  have 
t;  legacy  deciphered,  and  soon  he  toe- 
amo  known  to  his  intimates  as  "Phial 
^hll"  on  account  of  hi.-s  frequent  produc- 
ions  of  the  little  bottle  containing  lha 
i-azy  document  The  phial  found  for 
i.^iil    inany    an  i  ntercsting  adventure. 

Ui  some  of  which  7  war,  pei'sonally 
onhected.  Wagonner  Woodllng. 


fRAVELERS  TELL  STRANGETALES 

Ks  the  World  Wags; 

Among  the  famous  travelers  that  met 
ivith  contemptuous  unbelief  and  vicious 
nsult  might  be  mentioned  Mungo  Parl# 
gainst  whose  narrative  some  of  thfe 
Inost  extravagant  of  the  Munchausen 
ales  are  said  to  have  been  aim^d, 
hough  Mungo  Park's,  stories  Tsrere  later 
roved  to  be  absolutely  true.  A  much 
ater  instance  of  this  kind  was  in  re- 
rard  to  Stanley's  meeting  with  Living- 
tone,  ^^hich  for  a  \ons  time  many  of 
he  most  prominent  newspapers  refused 
,o  accept  as  truth.  Even  after  the  New 
Vork  Herald  published  facsimiles  of 
Livingstone's  letters  thera  was  many  a 
oribting  Thomas.  Ons  of  the  most 
kepticai  of  these  newspapers  was  the 
Sostoii  Advertiser.  Ona  of  the  editors  of 
hat  sheet,  with  a.  g-ift  for  verification, 
•lublished  some  facetious  verses,  para- 
:ihrasing  the  famous  song  of  Figaro,  the 
)urden  Of  which  was  "Ujiji  here,  TIjiji 
here,  but  w-here  the  devil  is  Ujiji?"  I 
never  noticed  any  apology  for  the  atti- 
ude  taken,  either  in  the  Advertiser 
■ir  any  of  the  other  skeptical  sheets, 
xhen  Stanley's  story  proved  to  be  true. 
Maiden.  B.  B.  E. 

Mungo   Park    traveled    in    Africa  in 
9.1-irr.  His  "Travels  In  the  Interior  of 
\frica"  was  published  in  1799.   The  Sur. 
jrising  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Bar- 
in  Munchausen"  was  first  published  In 
ngland  in  17S5  or  17S5.— Ed. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 
After  reading  "Shawsheen's"  sugges- 
ion  in  The  He'rald  of  June  28  that  the 
uU  page  rebuses  appeared  in  Merry's 
Museum.  I  searched  out  the  few  copies 
have.     Their  dates  are  April,  1S57. 
ebruary,  August  and  November,  1S5S. 
1  these  issues  there  are  no  rebuse.«:. 
lut   considerable   space   is  devoted  to 
OuestionS,  Enigmas.  Charades,  etc." 
In  the  course  of  these  years  Merry's 
Museum  was  united  with  "Woodworth's 
Vouths'  Cabinet,  parley's  Magazine  and 
the  Schoolfellow.    Possibly  tlie  rebuses 
■eferred  to  may  havje  appeared  in  One 
of  these  prior  to  its  incorporation  with 
Mercy's  Museum,  or  in  the  magazine 
tself  of  some  other  year. 
There  was  another    young  people's 
magazine  of   the  fifties,   called  Frank 
Forrester's  Magazine  for  Our  Boys  afld 
Girls.    That  may  be  the  source. 
Dorchester  Centre.  A.  W.  C. 


COUNTRY  COURTESY 

^s  the  World  "Wags: 

Visiting  Hummarock  Beach  not  long 
ago.  and  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  wind- 
tossed  sea.  I  headed  my  car  inland.  I 
stopped  after  a  mile  or  two  in  the  shade 
for  my  picnic  luncheon.  On  a  tree  near 
y  a  sign  was  hanging:  a  slab  of  w6od 
suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  nail.  Pen- 
illed,  but  clear,  were  these  words,  dated 
July,  1919:  '-Will  friends  who  take  lunch 
"nere  please  leave  the  placa  tidy.  They 
are  requested  not  to  build  a  fire  or  leave 
any  lighted  cigars."  The  touch  of  hu- 
man kindness  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  usual  blunt.  c6mraanding  "No 
Trespassing  '  sign  frequently  seen  in 
places  designed  by  nature  for  a  travel- 
er's rest  room.  I  at  once  felt  myself  the 
*irelcome  guest  of  an  unseen  host.  My 
predecessors  had  obser-v'ed  the  request, 
tor  the  place  was  tidy.  There  is  a 
moral.  Country  courtesy  toward  the 
motoring  public  might  oftener  find  ex- 
pression if  the  landscape  were  more 
frequently  left  unmarred  by  papers, 
«mpty  lunch  boxes  and  bottles. 

H.  Ds  W.  S. 


lie  lielii\pd~it  I  :  -.1..  amy  i 

joct  some  romance  into  the  dally 
grind. 

On  a.  rainy,  muddy  day  he  sallied 
forth  to  perform  some  kniahtly  er- 
rand. He  beheld  a  bewitching  prin- 
cess about  tn  step  from  her  llniousine 
upon  the  dirty  pavement.  Hastening 
forward,  he  spread  his  fur  coat  un- 
der her  dainty  feet. 

She  looked  at  him  In  surprise. 

"Well.  6f*  all  the  damn  foolsl" 
.■:ho  exclaimed. 


Anyone  who  wishes  to  speak  In  a 
pontifical  manner  about  moaam  Ibooks, 
at  the  club,  in  the  street  car  or  on  a 
veranda,  should  not  fail  to  read  diligent- 
ly the  circular,  dignified  by  a  more  Im- 
posing title,  published  by  a  New  Yorkj 
11  rm. 

"D.  H.  Lawrence  Is  the  greatest  -wrltw 
living.  For  the  contemporaries  of 
Lawrence  to  remain  ignorant  of  Ms 
writings  is  like  having  lived  in  the  age 
of  Shakespeare  and  remaining  ignorant 
of  his  playe."  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  Let  Thomas  Hardy,  Ajiatole 
France  and  others  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  And  who  say  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  the  g.  w.  lo?  Not  only  the  editor  of 
thia  little  magazine,  but  "Sherwood  An- 
derson, Amy  Lowell,  John  Macy  and 
many  others. 

On  another  page  we  read  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  Anderson,  the  author,  has  a 
"first  manner"  and  "a  new  manner." 
He  writes  about  Mr.  Lawrence  as  a 
'living  force."  His  books  will  be 
•fertilizers  of  minds."  He  is  a-ble  to  put 
into  a  passage  "the  entire  life  of  all 
men  and  all  women."  His  books  are 
keys  to  the  house  of  modern  life.  "Take 
them  into  your  hands.  Be  not  afraid. 
It  is  the  house  of  health.  Go  you  into 
the  house." 

Mr.  "Wilhur  Pinley  Fauley  tells  us 
why  he  writes  of  romance  and  mystery. 
He  sees  romance  and  adventure  lurk- 
ing at  every  corner,  while  mystery  sits 
on  every  doorstep.  He  left  "the  smoke- 
clouded  vales  of  southeastern  Ohio  and 
pierced  the  purple  veil  of  witchery." 
■Writing  is  for  him  a  joyous  task.  He 
rolls  up  his  sleeves,  and  no  doubt  girds 
up  his  loins.  "I  sit  down  to  write  with 
a  thriil.  In  truth  i  have  such  an  in- 
rush of  plots  and  characters  that  my 
only  safety  valve  seems  to  ha  in  almost 
continuous  writing."  Yes,  he  is  not 
easily  stopped;  nevertheless  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lawrence  is  "the  greatest  -trriter  liv- 
ing." 

A  publisher  In  New  York  sends  out 
samdwlch  men  in  the  financial  and 
theatre  diirtrlcts  of  New  York.  They 
sport  "artists'  colored  smocks,  tam-o- 
ahanters,  Windsor  ties,  and  not  fully 
developed  moustachlos  to  give  the 
proper  literary  atmosphere."  They  are 
not  down-and-out,  with  fringed  trouser 
ends,  chewing  plug  tobacco,  shambling 
along.  "They  are  all  college  graduates 
and  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary literature." 

The  editor  of  this  little  magazine 
urges  a  book  shower  for  brides;  books 
on  cookery,  home  decoration,  garden- 
ing, concerning  the  care  and  feeding  of 
children;  the  best  in  fiction,  poetry  and 
biography,  for  there  wlU  be  "many 
lonesome  hours  in  the  new  strange 
home  in  the  first  days  after  the  com- 
panionship of  the  honeymoon,"  and 
after  the  bride  has  washed  and  put 
away  the  dinner  dishes. 

This  editor  is  delighted  with  his  work 
although  he  modestly  writes  "we."  "We 
feel  that  we  have  attained  a  certain 
premanency,  that  we  have  established 
ourselves  as  an  institution  in  the  world 
of  books,  and  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  at  no  distant  date  one  of 
the  chief  lighthouses  to  guide  our 
friends  to  the  most  pleasant  and 
worth-while  ports  in  all  the  literary 
sea,"  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  also 
attained  "premanency." 


strong  emotion.  The  characters  toward 
the  end  become  quite  shaky.  Mr.  Cof- 
fin writes;  ^« 

"Schooner  Rose  of  Sharon  i  Kastpfu-t 
to  New  York"  via'Bbston.    Seven  horars 
out       Foggv     with     occasional  snow 
squalls.     Thunder  ?torms.  Ice/'" 
lee  quarter.     Caipt.    I'eter   Bartell  has 
broken  down   under  the  strain.  Wltl 
his    twin    brother,    who    came  aboaid 
three  miles  east  of  Minot's,  he  Is  sit- 
ting   on    the    after    hatch.     Both  aie 
highlv  flushed,  and  they  are  repeating 
•The  French  Tinker'  In  imiBon.  Looks 
to  me  like  blactowlrt.  r  fever,   t^":''  » 
stricken.     No    rcf.ponse   to   my   ha  s 
Sounds  from  forward  may  be  the  death 
rattle  or  snoring.    1  cannot  leave  th.. 
wheel  to  find  out.    Not  mwh  wind,  but 
a  vetT  unsteady  sea.    We  may  broach, 
to  at  any  moment.    Heaven  pre-sen-e 
mv  wife  and  children!  , 
"Later.    I  have  lashed  the  wheel  and 
am  firing  rockets  for  help.    Another  of 
Peter's  brothers  has  come  '^I'oar'd.  Peter 
has  introduce  him.  and  ^11  ^hiee  aie 
now   reciting    'Bingen   on   the  Rhine. 
The  effc-ct   is   magnificeut.    The  fore- 
mast hands  are  still  alive,  but  cannot 
ifli^t  long    from  the  sound. 
^'I.ate"  still.  Fog  lifted.  Long  low  cxaft 
with  seven  masts  and  four  funnels  lying 
To  a  cable  length  oft  our  port  bow.  Three 
boats  put  off.    They  mean  to  board  us. 
We  are  hailed.     Sounds  like  Russian. 
Another  brother  of  Peter's  has  appeared 
They  are  a  wondeful  family.    We  five 
have  shaken  hands  and  sworn  to  resist 
to  the  last  gasp.   I  will  empty  a  bottle 
and  throw   this   ovei1>oard.  Liverpool 
Jarge.    ..."  .  r 

Here  the  note  ends  abruptly.  The  ref- 
erence to  wife  and  children  puzzles  me, 
for  Mr.  Coffin  is  a  bachelor  of  some  80- 
odd  years  standing.  But  the  rest,  I 
fear  hints  but  too  plainly  at  yet  an- 
i  other  marine  catastrophe.  How  long, 
jsir,  shall  this  be  endured?  Have  we  still  j 
' no  navy?  .  .  .  i 

And  will  Annabel  please  write  again  i  \ 
Down  for  the  summer,  Anna,  or  just  for  I 
the  day?  ADONXRAM  GOOCH. 

Gooch's  Pharmacy,  Jalaam.  ! 


ROMANCE 

(The  Barre   (Vt.)  Granite.) 

He    had    been    reading  knightly 
romanceE  and  grew  dissatisfied  with 
didiiess  of  the  world: 


OFF  BRANT  ROCK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  fear  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  dis- 
quieting nerws.  This  morning's  mail 
brought  to  me  a  package  addressed  In 
a  female  hand.  Upon  being  opened  it 
proved  to  contain: 

First,  excelsior. 

Second,  a  note  in  the  same  feminine 
hand.   It  states  that  the  enclosed  object 
was  found  bobbing  in  the  surf  on  the 
morning    of    July    1,    off   Brant  Rock. 
Thanlvs  to  the  publicity  recently  given 
Mr.  John  Coffin  through  your  valued 
column,  it  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  me  at  Jalaam.    The  note  ends  very  i 
prettily   with    the   hope    that    nothing  | 
serious  has  befallen   my   aged   friend,  , 
and  is  signed  Annabel  Bell. 

Thirdly,  the  object  found  in  the  surf. 
This  consists  of  a  half-pint  flat  bottle 
containing— 

a— Traces  of  a  faintly  brownish-yellow- 
ish liquid.  It  looks  like  whiskey,  tastes 
like  whiskey,  smells  like  whiskey  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  whiskey. 

,b_One    sheet   of   notepaper,  slightly 
stained   but  quite   legible.     The  hand- 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Mr. 


writing 

Goflin.  1' 


however,  evidence  of  I 


ON  KEITH'S  BILL 

I  The  audience  which  greeted  the  play- 
|ers  at  Keith's  laat  night  stamped  each 
and  every  number  with  their  approval, 
and  the  program  proved  to  be  one  of  the 

best  of  the  season. 

Nati  Bilbainita,  the  Spanish  danseuse, 
■appeared  for  the  first  Ume  here.  There 
were  four  numbere,  the  first  typical  of 
Madrid,  mirth  and  vivacity;  the  second 
.'reflecting    the    fire    and    passion  one 
(always    associates    with    the  Spanish 
type;  the  third  introduced  the  airs  of 
ithe  Aragon,  and  the  fourth  was  gypsy, 
■pure  and  rhythmatic.    The  castenet  ac- 
compainment  was  most  .enjoyable. 
'   Harry  Hayden  and  company  In  "Th« 
Love  Game,"  furnished  a  neat  perform- 
ance.    Bud  and  Jack  Pearson  proved 
I  clever  dancers  and  Fred  Allen's  offer- 
!ing  was  an  evening  all  by  itself.  HlB 
'Stories  and  songs,  with  guitar  accom-  - 
Jpaniment.  went  over  with  a  rush.  Cecil 
iLean  and  Cleo  Mayfleld,  old  favorites  in 
iBoston,  presented  tlieir  "Rehearsing. 
lin\  which  there  is  enough  to  eatisfy  tM 
most  jaded  vaudeville  patron. 
'   Charles    Olcott    and    Mary    Ann,  In 
"Charlie's     Songs,"     Introducing  on» 
iwritten    around    Briggs'    cartoons  so 
'popular  In  this  country  and  one  recent- 
:  ly  written,  entitled  "Tomboy,"  were  th« 
i  hit  of  the  show  from  the  musical  stano- 
I  point,   Olcott  has  been  seen  alone  many 
I  times,  but  with  his  partner,  Mary  Ann. 
•  he  has  opportunity  for  clever  rendition 
i  of  his   peculiarly   catchy   songs.  Th« 
i  young  lady  has  a  clear,  sweet  singing 
j  voice  and  her  artistry  is  convincing. 
J    Bert  and  Betty  "Wheeler  followed  the 
Cohan    injunction    and    sent  everyona 
away  smiling.    These  performers  have 
a  manner  all  their  own  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  act  is  abundant.  ■ 
The  Pathe  weekly  contains  views  of 
the    recent    TD    celebration,  showing 
MaJ.-Gen.  Edwards  at  the  head  of  his 
boys. 

U^y  /5  '       ^  - 

Let  us  today  make  •way  for  assertors 
and  contradictors.  As  the  dirty  Idiot 
moaned  in  "Very  Hard  Cash,"  "Let  us 
curse  and  prayi  let  us  work  double 
tides." 

And  here  comes  "C.":  "Please  note 
that  the  tercentenary  commission,  who 
sent  the  Mayflower's  passengers  ashore 
on  Plymouth  Rock  on  July  6th,  Included 
In  the  number  Bradford's  wife.  She 
was  drowned  In  Cape  Cod  harbor  two 
weelvs  previous  to  the  landing,  which 
certainly  was  thoughtless  of  her." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gleason  of  Winchester 
writes:  "If  Charles  Winslow  used  gor- 
ing in  1850  ho  must  have  Imported  It 
from  Leicester,  England.  I  have  just 
been  talking  with  a  man  who  was  a 
boy  of  13  In  a  goring  factory  in  Leices- 
ter in  1855  and  came  to  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  In  1862  as  a  weaver  of  goring. 
I  don't  know  where  to  find  smx  one  who 
remembers  back  of  1855.  I  should 
really  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  patent 
held  by  Charles  Winslow  in  1850.  Some 
years  after  William  Raff  came  to  this 
Tiiintrv  and  became  very  prosperous  I 


askeH 

lady,  V.  ■  I     :  . .  ■   '  1 '  I ■    ■■  ■  ' '    ' '  '  ' ' ' 
1861 '   She  replied,  'I  did  not  bell'  vo  half 
they  told  me  In  those  days,  but  now  I 
know  they  did  not  toll  me  half.'  ' 

The  young  man  who  went  to  East- 
hampton probably  worked  In  the  Nash- 
awanuck  (porhap.s  this  «pellJ"K  '« 
correct)  factory,  or  posKlb  y  the  Glen- 
dale.  The  former  during  the  civil  war 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the 
stockholders.  E.  H.  Sawyer  and  Hora- 
tio G.  Knight,  who  was  for  a  time  ac- 
tively in  politics,  were  largely  interest- 
ed In  the  mill.   

Mr    B    M.  Ballcy  of  Dedham  com- 
I  ments  on  "Shawsheen's  statement  that 
I  the  Student  and  Schoolmate  was  pu^>- 
;  lished  in  "the  verj-  late  sixties  or  earll- 
jest  seventies."    Mr.  Bailey  says  The 
first  numlber  was  Issued  In   56,  It  sue-. 
I  cceded    Frank    Forrester's    Boys    and  , 
j  Girls'  Magazine,  first  published  In    4  . 
•Our  Young  Folks'   came   out  Jan.  i, 
lS6o    All  of  these  magazines  had  a  de- 
partment of  riddles,  enigmas  rebuses 
etc    I  have  bound  volumea  of  the  above 
from  1854  till  I  put  away  childish  things. 

say  a/bout  ,  

K  of  Philadelphia  writes:  "I  agree 
with  the  rector  of  Saint  Pauls  here, 
who  startled  a  lot  of  old  women  by  say- 
ing: 'My  chief  objection  to  prohibition 
is  the  high  price  of  gi";' " 

We  now  listen  to  "W"  of  Medford. 
"To  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  written  word  depends 
Inreelv  on  the  personal  attitude  of  the 
reader,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  -rolled  oats  and  bacon   letter,  er 
hiblts  13  A  and  B  In  a  notorious  dlvorc 
suit  now  pendhig.    As  damaging  ev 
dence  It  appears  to  rank  with  Its  f 
mous  prototype:     'Dear   Mrs.  Barde 
Chops  and  tomato  sauce.    Yours,  Pic 

wick.'  "   

A  GARDEN  TRAGEDY 
I  love  my  flower  garden; 
-nie  blossoms  are  my  Pride 
Where  lies  the  gay  Sweet  William 
Beside    his    mourning  Bride. 

But  even  in  the  garden 
;      Suspicion  lurks  like  death. 
1      I  caught  a  whiff  of  Gi^f' 
j      On  the  dainty  Baby's  Breath. 

i      I  loved  my  pretty  garden. 

'      But  now  that  love  is  dead: 
I  found  a  Bachelor's  Button 
in  my  Black-Eyed  Susan's  bed. 
Milton.  N.  H. 

THE   AGONY   OF  A  COLLECTOR 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  with  deep  regret  thaA  I  read 
In  As  the  World  Wags,  -to  -wrhich  I 
habitually  turn  firs:t  when  I  venture  far 
enough  from  this  rural  community  to 
buy  a  Herald,  your  interesting  notes; 
on  the  Mel^^le  of  "Moby  Dick"  and  of 
the  other  books.  A  -while  ago  I  be- 
gan to  plClc  up  early  editions  of  Slel- 
ville  when  opportunity  offered  at  siicfh 
.r,om«uts  of  modest  affluence  as  I 
Syr^Ttimes  experience,  and  for  a  time  I 
IXved^ without  apprehension  my  by  no 
means  extravagant  hobby.  But  shades 
S  George  D.  Smith!  if  you  and  Brander 
Malthlws  a^d  Christopher  Morley  keep 
on  advertising  the  man  at  this  present 
rate  I  shall  have  to  throw  up  my  hands 
Ind  get  out  How  particularly  insidi- 
ous was  Mr.  IVIatthews's  recent  state- 
ment th.at  no  one  of  his  acquamtance 
colects  first  editions  of  Melville!  It 
wii  enough  to  start  a  score  of  new^;  . 
pujipert  bUrtiophil'--^  on  the  hunt  for 
'S  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you  column- 
ists and  reviewers,  whom  I  read  so 
ovally,  that  you  should  exploit  my  own 
small  warren  until  the  game  ,s  scare; 
and  shy.  ,  ,  ,  r,^„ 

Surely   then,  it  is  with  a  rarely  for- 
giving spirit  th»t  I  remind  you  of^a 

certain  passage  in  that  most  in!p6ssic.,e 
of  stories,  ^'PieiTe,"  which  is  worth 
speaking  of,  if,  God  forbid!  -.ou  do  ro- 
vert  again  to  Melville  and  his  bocks. 
In  the  chaos  of  fine  writing,  bad  writ- 
ing, morbidness  and  sentimentahty, 
there  is  a  simple,  whimsical  essay  on 
aristocracy.  (Last  parsg'raph.  page  S, 
through  first  paragraph,  page  E,  n'"H 
edition— was  thc-e  ever  a  second  cai- 
tioi»?>  It  is  so  pointed  -ind  entertr,  u- 
ling  that  it  will  surelr  tickle  suiy  r.na 
(Who  has  m^rvelid  ihiit  lef  i-lian'ted 
kenealogies  should  be  proudly,  set  fcrth 
fri  tables  suoh  'as  that  of  the  English 
fdukes  in  the  World  Almanac,  and  to 
bus  it  seems  even  good  enough  to  gra'-e 
a  column.  CHARLES  B.  HAWEP. 
!  Lanesville. 

i  Mr.  Hawe.3  refers,  to' the  third  chap- 
iter of  Book  1:  "Pierre  Just  Emerging 
'from  His  Teens."  fn fortunately  ti.t 
quotation  would  fill  more  than  a  col- 
•  jumn  of  'X"ne  Herald.— Ed. 

A-s  the  World  Wags: 

!  Please  don't  "get  up  a  "Moiby  OiclC 
Clulb."  You'll  rememfber  the  nice  Scotch 
man's  reply  to  the  American  BrownJ 
devotee,  who  mar\'elled— "There  doe." 
seem  to  be  a  single  Browning  Club'^ 
Scotland!"    "Madam,  there's  someth'i 
in  belonging  to  a  people  who  can  f 
pi-eciate  him  without  cliTbg."  I  wish  yoA 
wouldn't  write  about  "Moby  Dick."  i 

feel  miserly  about  that  iKiolc  ^ 

CILARLOTTE  REJEt)  WHITE. 
I,lttlo  Deer  l!=le  Me. 
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FOOD  OF  THE  GODS 

And  satea  hi?  .<P?< 


Chronicle. 


Mr.  George  S.  Drew  of  Lowell  aaked 
last  week  for  "a  complete  copy"  of 
th«  verses  beginning  "A  fox  went  out 
la  a  hungry  plight."  "As  nearly  m  X 
can  maJie  out,  it  Is  of  either  English 
or  Irish  origin,  as  all  the  folk  I  have 
ever  met  who  know  It  came  from  north- 
ern Ireland  or  England." 

Our  corresi>ondent3  at  once  caJne  gal- 
lantly to  the  rescue.    We  are  Indebted 
to  Miss  Frances  W.  Guild  of  Dedham, 
■who  says:  "This  rhyme  Is  in  a  child's 
picture  book  that  I  have  kept  many 
years;"    to  M.    W.    T.   of  Brookline, 
"probably  it's  an  old  English  rhyme;  at 
any  rate  we've  known  it  in  the  family 
for  several  generations;"  to  Mr.  John  D 
Billings  of  Cambridge,  who  learned  the 
verses  more  than  60  years  ago,  "■they 
were  set  to  rattling  music;"  to  A.  C.  P. 
of    Thompson,    Ct.,    "the    rhyme  was 
often  sung  to  me  by  my  mother  in  my 
childhood:   the  tune  was  of  her  own 
improvising;"  to  G.  B.  H.  of  Wollaston, 
"the  rhyme  may  be  found  on  page  101 
of   an   old   edition  of    "Mother  Goose' 
published   by    Mclaughlin   Bros,  New 
York;"    to   Miss   Alice    K.    Hoctor  of 
Dorchester,    "My    mother,    who  came 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Ireland,  used 
to  recite  it." 


THE   FOX'S  VISIT  TO  THE  FARM 
YARD 

The  greater  number  of  our  correspond- 
ents quote  from  memory.   We  therefore 

eprint  the  verses  found  by  G.  B.  H.  in 
McLoughlin  Bros.'  "Mother  Goose."  al- 
though it  may  not  be  the  original: 
A  fox  went  out  in  a  hungry  plight. 
And  he  begged  of  the  moon  to  give  him 
light, 

Fpr  he'd  many  miles  to  go  that  night 
Before  he  could  reach  his  den-O. 

At  first  he  came  to  a  farmer's  yard. 
Where  the  ducks  and  geese  declared  it 
hard 

That  their  nerves  should  be  shaken  and 

their  rest  be  Jarred 
By  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fox-O. 

He  took  the  gray  goose  by  the  sleeve; 
Said  he.  "Madame  Goose,  and  by  your 
leave.  , 

I'll  take  you  away  without  reprieve 
And  carry  you  home  to  my  den-O." 

;H6  seized  the  black  duck  by  the  neck 
And  swung  her  all  across  his  back; 
The    black    duck    cried    out  "Quack! 
quack!  quack!" 

;  With  her  legs  hanging  dangling  down-O. 

1 

I  Then  old  Mrs.  Sllpper-Slopper  Jumped  > 
i  out  of  bed,  ; 
I  And  out  of  the  window  she  popped  her' 
;  head— 

I  "John.  John,  John,  the  gray  goose  ls> 
I  gone, 

I  And  the  fox  Is  oft  to  his  den-O!" 

I  Then  John  he  went  up  to  the  hill.  [ 
I  He  blew  a  blast  both  loud  and  shrill;  I 
'  Says  the  fox.  "This  is  very  pretty  music— j 
still  1 
1  rather  be  in  my  den-O."  j 

At  last  the  fox  got  home  to  his  den, 
Tc  his  dear  little  foxes— eight,  nine,  ten- 
Says  he,  "You're  in  luck,  here's  a  good 
fat  duck. 

With  her  legs  hanging  dangling  down-O." 

He  then  sat  down  w^th  his  hungry  wife. 
They   did  very  well  \vithout   fork  or 
knife; 

They  never  ate  a  better  goose  In  all 
their  life. 

And  the  little  ones  picked  the  bones-O. 

THE  McLOUGHLIN  BROTHERS 

G.  B.  H.  recalls  a  "Mother  Goose" 
published  by  the  McLoughlin  Brothers 
of  New  York.  They  published  toy- 
books,  games,  paper  dolls,  paper  furni- 
ture, primers.  Some  one  sent  us  re- 
cently one  of  these  publications: 
"Henry  Brown;  Tom  Tearabout;  Val- 


ro.d  Orson;  and  Two  Brothers,"! 
bf::,.^  .a  volume  In  the  "Goody  Two  I 
Shoes  Series."  The  cover  printed  In  | 
glaring  colors  shows  good  little  Henry  | 
Brown  reading  the  Bible  to  his  father.  ! 
a  carpenter. 

Who,  rising  -with  the  Bun, 
Worked   steadily  In  his  humble  shop 
i    Until  the  day  was  done, 
i    The  father,  although  he  was  not 
I  celving  $7  for  eight  hours'  work,  wears 
I  in  the  picture  a  florid  waistcoat.    His  ^ 
legs  below  the  knees  are  encased  In  i 
hose  not  unlike  the  leg  tights  worn  on 
ithe  stage  by  Komeo   and  other  for- 
Itunate,  unfortunate,  or  villainous  Ital- 
ian gentlemen  of  past  centuries.    He  | 
sports  a  red   jacket,   a  rolling  collar 
and  shoes  with  buckles.    His  expres- 
sion  Is  perturbed,  as  if  a  Biblical  text 
were  too  much  for  him:   or  Perhaps 
Henry  is  stun^bling  through  one  of  the 
genealogical  tables  In  the  Old  Testa- 

lYe"''often  resting  on  his  plane, 
I    He  watches  his  little  boy         '     .  , 
'.Build  houses  with  the  refuse  blocks- 
His  old  eyes  full  of  Joy. 
On  the  cover  Henry  wears  >^  ^reen 
iacket   red  breeches,  and  his  hose  a*^ 
itriped  white  and  red.    The  picture  in 
fhe  text  saiou'S  him  with  a  blue  jartcet 
arid  white  hose,  while  father  has  dis- 
Srded  his  gorgeous  Jaclcet.  put  on  blue 
breeches  and  changed  his  stx^ckingB^ 
Would  there  were  space  for  the  whole 
wouia  tii^  lawyer  across 

^"slr^t  tatSied  H^nry  and  thought 
"rwoum  m,ake  a  .^erling  man.  He  to<yk 
:  Henry  iato  his  office  without  a  fee. 
'  An  only  child  had  Mr.  Grey; 

A  daughter,  Who  looked  on 
■;  And  wafched,  with  interested  eyes. 
1    Her  sire's  adopted  son. 
'     Ala<?    Henrv  canie  to  a  had  end.  if 
Artemus  to  be  ^-^^ved  wlxo 

wrote  during  the  civil  war  tha,t    M.  C. 
stood  for  "miserable  cuss, 
^en  old  enough,  younff  Brown,  so  grea.t 

Had  grown  his  fame,  was  sent 
To^on^ess.  w^ere  ^ith  confidence 
The  wortlliy  young  man  went. 
Kevert-heless  Mary,  first  P°rtrayed  by 
the  Irtist  as  taiitting.  in  a  red  dress. 
Wue  wil  and  white  apron,  hair  drawn 
back^^  her  alabaster  forehead  to  a 
t^hooSS  stuck  in  a  knot  was  true  to 
hil  and  became  his  lavvful  wife. 
And  just  as  Henry  Brown  arose 

To  (be  both  good  and  great. 
Can  every  Uttle  lad  become, 
Who  ©mulaites  his  fate. 
What  a  contrast  Henry  Brown  was  to 
Tom  Tearabout. 
No  l«s  than  sixteen  nurseries 
Did  tremble  at  his  name. 


No  less  than  seven  little  boys. 

Upon  the  village  green, 
He  fought  one  summer's  afternoon. 
With  scarce  a  pause  between. 

He  misbehaved  at  dinner  time. 
At  noor  old  nurse  did  scoff. 

And  tore  his  ooat  tails  otf. 


tr^  -nulled  a  cow's  tail;  he  tilted  the 
.c?:orrer)r^ 

"'""and"fr[r  "  Tt  la^^.  irritated  .swan 

Lovechilds  »eries, 
dodd's  Series"  and  tue  rest 
pleasure  toooJail 

.    <9  i  ^' 


,    The  letter  from  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivax  | 
KZTl  puhiishthis  -ming  sun.nse^, 
.,,,t  sjiv  that  we  were  pamea 
us:  we  do  not  say  ii"^'-  -loa-s-' 

hv  it    Not  having  the  pleas 
or  shocked  by  it.   ^^",,,._,„„.e  with  our 
ure  of  a  personal  acqua-nt^ce 
valued   contributor    ^ve  h^ 

''"T  '^Jf  a  staustic^l  nature;  curious  as 
ously  of  a  ^tatisuc^i  steamers;  a 

to  the  tonnage  °f  ^^g.  commit- 

Keeper  of  themornet^c  records^^^^ 

ting  pages  of  the  ^^^^^ignt's  notice  to 
memory;  ready  at  a-  moment  s 
.tate  the  condition  of^the^Jute^^^^^^^ 


"REASONABLY  PLEASANT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  noting  in  my  commonplace  book,, 
volume     II,     descriptions    of  famous 
feasts,    dinners,    sui/pers,   banquets  at 
which  there  was  brave  drinking.    Youj  | 
may  remember  how  Thomas      Qumc^.:  | 
was  affected  by  this  verse  in  the  Booi^ 

of  Daniel:  ,   ..j' 

"Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great, 
1  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lord.s,  and, 
drank  wine  before  his  thousand.  , 
I  This  pompous  yet  simple  statement 
suggests  music  superbly  orchestrated  to 
be  played  while  John  Martin's  picture] 
of  the  historic  event  is  thrown  on  the  | 
screen.    But  I  add  the  verse  that  fol-  ^ 

'"^Belshazzar.  while  he  tasted  the  wine  j 
commanded  to  bring  Ihe^grolden^d 
sUver  vessels  which  his  father,  Neb-; 
uchadnczzar.  had  taJ.en  out  of  the  tern-  : 
Pie  which  was  in  Jerusalem;  that  the 
Ktng  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his 
'  concubines  might  drink  therein. 
.    -^ruly  a  noble,  magnificent  occasion, 
rudely  put  an  end  to  by  the  'nv^dlng 
force  of  Medes  and  Persians    (I  ada 
Sy  this:   learned  commentators  of  , 
Sie  Holy  scriptures  and  ancient  histo- . 
rians  iay  that  at  this  Justly  celebrated, 
entertainment,  ^vhich  took  place  in  the 
vear  of  the  world  3449.  "every  one  drank , 
I^cording  to  his  age."  a  statement  tha.  | 
admits  of  various  explanations.) 

I  am  acquainted  with  descriptlonsof  - 
feastTin  the  time  of   the  Roman  Em- j 
pe?ors-  with  descriptions  in  the  novels; 
of  Scott.  Dickens.  Dumas  and  Mortimer 
cLmns    not  to   mention  the  accounts  ) 
oT  elrtin-'  and  drinking  in  Athenaeus  ; 
Mar^r^d  Rabelais;  but  reading  las 
S   Sir  Waitei-    R^'-gh's     eloquent  : 
narration  of  his  discovery  of    the  large 
rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guu.na  n 
,1595  I  came  across  a  passage  that  to 
/  Quote  the  remark  of  nly  clerk,  not  we 
versed  in  Latin,  is  "vaseline  prmceps. 
sir  Walter  is  speaking  of  the_  naUves, 
•■Marvellous  great  drunkards.     I  pre- 
serve his  old  time  spelling. 

"At  the  times  of  their  solemne  feasts, 
when  the  emperour-.carowseth  with  his 
captaines,   tributaries  and  governours 
the  maner  is  this:  .^U  those  that  pledge 
him  are  first  stripped  haked,  and  their 
bodies  anointed  all  over  with  a  kind  of  | 
white  balsamum  (by  them  called  curea) 
of  which  there  is  great  plenty,  and  yet 
very  deare  amongst  them,  and  it  is  ot 
aU  other  the   most  precious,   whereof  | 
wee  have  had  good  experience:  when 
they  are  anointed  all    over,  certeme 
servants  of  the  emperour  having  pre- 1 
pared  golde  made  into    fine    powder,  i 
blow  it  thorou  hollow  canes  upon  their 
naked  bodies,  untH  they  be  aU  shining 
from  the  foot  to  the  head:  and  in  this  1 
sort  they  sit  drinking  by  twenties,  and 
hundreds,   and    continue    in  drunken- 
nesse   sometimes    sixe   or   seven  days 
together." 

When  Toparlmaoa  in  his  town  pro- 
vided Sir  Walter  with  wine,  "some  of 
our  Captaines  karoused  till  they  were 
reasonably  pleasant,  for  it  is  very 
strong  with  pepper,  and  the  Juice  of 
diver.<i  hearbes,  and  fruites  digested 
and  purged,  they  keepe  it  in  great 
earthen  pots  of  tenne  or  twelve  galons 
very  cleane  and  sweete.  and  are  them- 
selves at  their  meetings  and  feastes  the 
greatest  karousers  and  drunkards  of 
the  world."  ,     ^  . 

Readins  of  the  old  life  m  the  Gmana. 
whose  capital  was  known  to  the  Span- 
iards as  El  Dorado.  I  am  "reasonably 
pleasant"   without  a  sequential  bead- 
le ache  or  stomachi.'  nistui-hanco. 
-'■  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly. 


/  ^ 


A. 


Let  us  first  of  all  acknowledge  our  in 
debtedness  to  correspondents  who  have 
traced  the  fox  first  mentioned  here  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Drevi'  to  its  den,  and 
icanen  the  trouble  to  send  us  copies  of 
the  verses. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Crane  of  Cataumet  says 
she  heard  the  verses  recited  by  a  nurse 
who  had  been  in  the  family  for  a  long 
time.  The  nurse  sang  them  in  school 
in  Ireland  when  she  was  a  child. 

B.  L.  B.  of  Harvard  writes  that  her 
version  of  "Mister  Fox"  has  been  in 
her  possession  for  over  50  years.  She 
quotes  from  the  Susie  Sunshine  Story- 
book, published  by  McLoughlin  Bros.. 
N.  Y..  designs  by  J.  H.  Howard. 

Was  this  Howard  the  Illustrator  of 
Artemus  Ward's  three  books  published 
in  the  sixties  by  G.  W.  Carlton? 

Mr  Henrj'  Kuhns  of  Boston  sends  an- 
other version  included  in  "Tlie  Nursery 
Fire"  by  Rosalind  Richards,  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  in  1904. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Moore  of  Hyde  Park 
sends  verses  that  she  has  repeated  for 
years  to  her  children  and  children  s 
children.  ,  _„ 

E  L.  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  refers 
Mr  Drew  to  "30  Old  Time  Nursery 
Songs"  arranged  by  Joseph  Moorat  and 
published  in  London  and  Boston,  fane 
says  the  song  i»  an  old  English  one. 

Mr.  John  H.  Edwards  of  Lancaster 
writes:  "When  1  was  a  small  boy  I  had 
a  paper-covered  book  entitled,  I  think, 
•The  Story  of  Mr.  Fox.'  The  story  was 
told  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
rhyme." 

The  version  sent  by  J.  R.  M.  of  Brook 
line  was  sung  to  her,  a  child,  in  the 
e.ii  ly  seventies. 

M.  E.  Smith  of  Arlington  copied  the 
verses  given  in  "Home  Songs  for  Little 
Darlings,"    a    coUeotion    of  children's 
pcems,  published  in  1859.  "and  now  ou( 
1  of  print." 

i  C.  B.  N.  of  Saxtons  River.  Vt..  coplec 
eight  verses,  published  "as  one  in  a  se 
ries  of  children's  books  called  the  'Funnj 
Animal  Series,'  "  by  T.  Nelson  &  Sons 
London.  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.  1 
I  ho  sixties.  She  wishes  "It  were  possi 
ble  to  reproduce  the  incomparable  oU 
colored  prints." 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Washburn  ot  Portsmouth 
N.  H.,  quotes  from  the  McLoug'hlin  edi 
tion  of  "Mother  Goose's  Nursen 
■  Rhymes." 

"Harvard,  Ma.ss..''  writes:  "When 
was  a  child  my  grandfather  used  to  slni 
to  his  grandchildren  the  following  lines 
I  can  furnish  the  music  If  desired."  He 
version  is  different  from  the  others,  i 
which  there  are  only  slight  textual  vari 
ants.   It  begins: 

"The  fox  and  his  wife  they  both  fe 

sick 

(They  had  nine  young  ones  all  In  a  kit) 
'Twas  all  for  the  want  of  a  dainty  bit. 
Before  their  lying  down-." 

Old  Mrs.   Slipper-Slopper  appears  a 
"Old  Mother  Twittle-Twattle.'' 

Wo  are  indebted  p.lso  to  Miss  S. 
Underwood  of  South  West  Harbo 
Me.,  who  has  the  verses  in  an  lllu; 
trated  pamphlet;  to  A.  R.  S.  of  Maj 
den;  to  Miss  Burrell  of  Dorcheste 
and  to  Mrs.  S.  G.  Wood  of  Wincheste 
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"A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  " 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Was  Shakespeare  right?  In  Edgar- 
town  there  is  a  wagon  bearing  the  in- 
scription: "Jack  Rose,  Cesspool 
aeaner  "  MARION  STBEETER. 

Edgartown. 

Yes  and  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tanks  is  the 
secretary  of  a  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society.— Ed. 

MAZEPPA  MENKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  "Rapito"  will  visit  the  theatre  col- 
lection in  the  Widener  Library-  at  Har- 
vard University  he  will  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception  and  be  shown  scores 
of  photographs  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken, 
and  may  also  see  a  little  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  her  long-time  friend  Ed.  Price, 
who  tells  her  maiden  name  and  much 
of  her  history  and  give.'*  selections 
Infelicia."     The  only  auto- 


oKv-v.  „  ^    men    who    e.-^i-i o-^^-;-  from  her  ■  miejicia-  "—j' 

"^"^  we  musfc  f^m  a  hand-saw;  m  ^^"^h  of  her  which  I  own  is  "Adah  I 
^?:;!f''^   m™n  who  would  a^^'^^_.i^„^ '  M.  Heenan."  showing  it  to  have  beer 


short 


la    HI.  iieenan.     oiiuwins  "  t  C 

B„>...  -  ,  Edison's  ques-  T,,ritten  while  she  was  the  wife  of  John 

great  majority  ^  '^^g  or  futile  Heenan,  the  puglUst.  Houdin.  tells 
T^Lners  Tn  Beveriy  have  that  Ira  Davenport,  of  the  famous 
Dwellers   m    o       T,„r,vnr's  ^„..,.„^^^t  Rrnthers  of  cabinet  seance 


lions  T-,„.^iior<<    in    tieveny  me  ii'.ai  no-  i-cv - ^^.-j-"-   - 

guessing.  D''f'\^"  "1  Mr.  Bolivar's  Davenport  Brothers  of  cabinet  seance 
spoken  r^P^f^  l?,i„ments;  he  sports  „„,^Hety,  told  him  that  the  M.nkon  w- 
.,v,.,^ofer  and   attainmeui.^.     .^.j  »„  v,i<!  Tirr>t>ipr  William. 


  ,    ottoinments;   ne   bk^"      notorioii .  uui'.i         c......  .      -  „".„: 

character  and  attainmen    .    ^.^^^^^^^y  married  to  his  brother  William 

iron     gray    ^"1^^ J-^^'  .^avat  is  with-,'  i  have  a  vivid  memory  of  a  day  i: 
trimmed;  his  °'^h°doxj.rava       ^^^^i^.  p^^.,  j^g^  12  years  ago  when  my  daugh 
stick-pin;  he  has  ser  ^  ^   religiously  examined  ever 

several  committees  <*■  |  stone  in  the  Jewish  ccmet 


out 

ably  on 


rule  is  appointed  chairman.  f^rce- 1  Martre  In  search  of  the  gifted  lady  s 

We  suspect  that  the  nsorous  ennK  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^pig  inscription, 
ment  of  prohibition   lavvs   has  tu         _  Knowest."    Our  quest  was  un- 

Mr  Bolivar's  attenUon  to  the  ^"--^h^P  g^ecessful,  and  I  found  later  that  sh« 
of  Bacchus  throughout  the  ages,  that       ^^^.^^  ^^^^  j^j^^j^e  but 

^^is^tv^'rship  o»'--^J:;;r^tempe"raten:  Montparnasse  cemeter> 
days  st'on^'  wafers,  and 

the.  use  of  ^''"f  •  ^'l^,,g°  a  cqnsuminE 

s-'-^s 


reader  judge  f 


Let  the 


QUINCY  KILBY. 
Great  Chebeague,  Me. 
Mr  Truman  H.  Bartlett  writes  that 
her  grave  in  Montparnasse  is  marked 
by  a  handsome  stone.  "The  path  to  it 
shows  the  grave  is  often  visited,  as  I 
saw  it  in  the  early  70's."— Ed. 


BALLANTYNE'S  STORY 

Emily  B.  ICIng  of  Jamaica  Pla 
quotes  this  title:  "Mister  Fox,  by  i 
M.  Ballantyne,  author  of  'The  Robe 
Kitten,'  etc."  published  by  T.  Nelsc 
<fc  Sons,  1S75.  Under  the  title  is  th 
^'erse : 

A  story  I  tell  of  all  that  befell 

-\  sly  old  fox  in  his  den — 
How  he  and  his  wife  led  a  pilfering  llf 
And  his  little  ones,  eight,  nine,  te 
Miss  King  writes:  "The  above  is 
first  pa+ce  of  a  little  book  of  rath 
large  print,  which  contains  seventy  o< 
pages  measuring  about  four  by  six. 
has  been  in  the  possession  of 
family  from  about  the  time  it  was  fir 
published.  There  is  first  music  a 
ranged  as  a  duet  for  children  to  fit  tl 
poem  which  then  follows.  The  rest 
the  book  is  ?  .story  divided  into  se 
tions  headed  by  each  verse  of  the  poei 
Both  my  father's  and  my  mother 
f.imily  are  members  of  tlie  CInclnna 
Society,  so  I  claim  American  ancestr 
and-  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  a 
familiar  with  the  book  simply  as  a  8U 
cessful  little  children's  .story.  I  a 
very  glad  to  copy  the  poem  for  yo 
reader.  My  mother  can  repeat  it  fro 
mv  own  childhood  days,  and  T  and  n 
chi'drpn  cm  do  almost  as  well." 

Ballantyne.  whose  stories  of  adve 
ture  delighted  our  boyhood,  evident 
took  thf-  old  song  as  a  foundation  f 
Ihis  story.  We  should  like  to  read  a.gs 
his  "Coral  Reef"  and  ■'Gascoigne,  t 
Sandal-Wood  Trader."  (We  quote  t 
titles  from  memory.)  For  some  yea 
Ballantyne  was  in  the  employ  of  t 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 


A  SCOTTISH  VERSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  spent  my  childhood  days  in  Sc- 
'(^ndfAberdeen)  and  one  of  my  M 
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■.■oU.vlloilH  w.is  III.-   incni.iil/.iMK  "1 
illovvliiif  verso 

Id  Motln  r  Hubbard  jumped  out  of  bed, 
And  oiu  of  iho  window  she  popped  her 

Oh!    John.   John,    the   grray   BOose  Is 
gone — 

And  the  fox  Is  off  to  his  den-o,den-o." 
Barrc.  Vt.  WILi-IAM  DUFF. 


No  doubt  we  shall  hear  from  other 
arrespondents.  We  thank  tliem  for 
tielr  Interest  and  pood  nature.  It  Is  a 
leasure  to  find  atrong  men  and  pre- 
um;'bly  fair  women  .still  treasuring 
hyme.s  they  hen.rd  when  they  were 
liildren.  Only  sophisticated  and  priB- 
ish  little  boys  and  fflrls  despise 
Mother  Goo.se"  fairy  tales  and  "Alice 

Wonderland."  And  now  let  the  fox  'i 
est  in  hi.s  den  surrounded  by  his  in-  ^ 
erestlng  family.  \ 


i'Hei 
en,  In 
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A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
Wune  21)  wrote  from  Paris:    "At  more 
tka.n    one    time    British    critics  have 
praised  the  French  stage  at  the  expense 
Of  the  British,  \vithout  one-tenth  of  the 
excuse  they   now  have.     Yet  in  Paris 
there  is  still  plenty  to  deplore.  Thel 
t3rand  duisnoJ,  for  instance,  is  trying! 
to  combine  its  shocker  with  its  comedy; 
the  resultant  'drama'  threatens  to  lose 
tor  the  theatre  that  seal  of  distinction. 
3n  which  it  has  always  prided  itself.] 
The  many  revivals  prove  that  there  i; 
t>me  lack  of  driving  force  about  the 
^aris  theatre  today;  too  many  pieces  by 
3afaille  do  not  disprove  it.     Nor  doe 
Italian  translation  into  French  of  a 
Iwedish  play  acted  by  Russians.  The 
evivals  are  better  than  in  London.  . 
"For  the  moment  Paris  has  certainbl 
he  advantage  of  London.   One  has  peo- 
lie  here  like  Copeau  and  Gemier  who 
roduce  things  whitfh  are  not  only  wort.ti 
he  consideration  of  even  the  haughtiesi 
Title,  but  also   are  attractive  to  thf! 
rdinary  playgoer.    Witness  'Le  Paque- 
ot  Tenacity'  at  the  Vicux-Colombier.i 
hich  is  such  a  favorite  that  the  high- 
rows  must  wonder  whether  they  were 
ght  in  saVutirg  it  with  warmth.  Then., 
lig'ht-hearted    theatre    like  the 
iipu<*ine.«.  there  is  an  adaptation  from 
oltaire,  made  by  a  very  modern  seri 
IS  dramatist  and  the  man  who  alwa> : 
orks   with   'Rip'   in   his  revues.  Tli, 
isult  is  a  play  in  which  all  the  irony 
philcsophy,  the  delicacy  of  'I'Ingenu 
•e  transposed  to  the  stage." 
This  may  be  true,  but  new  plays  pro-  ' 
iced  in  Pai  is  last  nionth,  if  ont  may 
dge  them  by  reviews    published  in 
irisian  journals,  are  hardly  of  a  na-  | 
re  that  compels  admiration.  } 
"hes  Remous,''  by  M.  Bechar,  is  a 
Ky  written   to   show  young  French- 
3n  that  they  should  go  into  business  ! 
ther  than  look  towards  the  theatre.  ' 
Ttnont.     a     manufacturer     in  the 
sges,  wishes  to  be  "known  as  a  dra-  ! 
itist.     From  the  moment  he  makes 
s  decision,   misfortune  attends  him.  1 
is  financially  ruined;  his  wife  de-  j 
ves  him  on  the  day  there  is  a  dress 
learsal  of  his  play.    The  play  itself 
Having    lost   his    illusions,  his 
■ney  and  his  wife,  Lormont  returns 
the  factory  and  devotes  his  life  to 
education  of  his  son.  purposing  to 
ke  him  a  practical  being,  armed  for 
uggle    and    victory.      "M.  Bechar's 
y  abounding  in  excellent  intentions 
complete     theatrical  inexperi-' 


lire  country  where  the  husband  llsl 
uid  the  wife  in  SHrod.  Ilamplllon 
rives  and  demand.^  an  accounting  from 
,'5>ivle.  for  not  a  line  of  the  novel  has 
been  written.  She,  however,  conducts 
herself  admirably.  J'erhaps  vanity  wii; 
oi  ercome  her,  so  photographers  end  film 
directors  arrive  to  picture  t)ie  futun- 
luthor.  his  wife,  the  village  priest,  the 
I'onno,  the  friends,  so  that  the  life  of 
he  novelist-to-be  will  be  shown  in  all 
he  film  t'veatres  of  France.  Sylvia  no 
lander  resists,  Jn  a  we-^k  she  will  be  in 
"aris;  Jerome  will  he  a  celebrated  au- 
thor, and  Ilamplllon  wftl  be  contented. 

At  the  Theatre  de  TOasis,  "Idrofile  at 
Fillsrane,"a  parody  of  Maeterlinck,  tak- 

n  from  "A  la  Manierc  de   ,"  by  Paul 

;oboux  and  Charles  Mueller,  was  pro- 
iuced  by  Paul  Poirel  with  music  by 
'iarcel  Foumier  in  the  manner  of  De- 

lUSS.V. 

An  old-fashioned  melodrama,  "Gosse- 
line,"  by  Arthur  Bernede  and  Aristlde 
Hruant.  was  produced  at  the  Ba-Ta- 
'lan.  The  heroine,  a  good  girl,  is  pur- 
-ued  and  persecuted  by  a  man  corre- 
■ponding  to  an  agent  of  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society.  She  despises  him,  al- 
hough  her  coiTupt  family  would  gladly 
:ce  her  ruined.  She  is  rescued  by  an 
'lonest  fellow  whom  she  \veds.  One  of 
the  scenes  is  the  fair  at  Neuilly  with 
iving  liens,  and  M.  Mansuella  bravely 
'Inlying  a  comet  in  their  cage. 
The  Swedish  Ballet  at  the  Theatre  des 
'hamps-EJysees  was  seen  .n  "r>e.=  Maries 
lo  la  Tour  Eiffel."  a  spectacle  by  Jean 
'octeau,  music  by  Miss  Taillefer  and 
Messrs.  Auric,  Honegger,  Milhaud  and 
Pr>ulenc. 

Ibsen's  "Enemy  of  the  People"  in  a 
French  version  by  Count  Prozor  was 
produced  with  great  success  at  the 
Comedie  Francalse.  Feraudy  took  the 
part  of  Dr.  Stockmann. 

"I/Homime  et  son  Desir,"  a  plastic 
poem  by  Paul  Claudel,  musdc  Tsy  Darius 
Milhaud.  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
;les  Champs-Elysees  iby  the  Swedish 
Ballet.  '  The  music  was  savagely  at- 
tacked by  Pierre  de  Lapommeraye.  The 
piece  itself  wos'  planned  four  years  ago 
when  Claudel  and  Milhaud  were  in 
Brazil,  The  chief  character  is  Man. 
Night  and  Sleep  have  deprived  him  of 
name  and  face.  He  is  brought  in,  con- 
ducted by  two  women,  "of  whom  one  is 
Tniage,  the  other  Desire;  the  one  Re- 
membrance, the  other  Illusion.  Alaan- 
•loned  by  them,  he  is  tortured  by  the 
nocturnal  noises  of  the  fore.st;  his  ; 
d.-incing  expresses  feverish  anxiety.  One  i 
•)f  the  women  returns,  and,  wrapping 
iiim  In  her  veil,  leads  him  away  as-  day 
iS'  about  tQ  br^ak.  The  action  takes  f 
pl«ce  on  three  stages,  one  above  the  | 
other.  "Mr.  Milhaud,  who  began  his  [ 
musical  career  as  all  others,  toy  poly- 
phony, continued  it  with  polytony,  to 
fall  into  cacophony;  for  this  accompani- 
ment of  bass  drum,  cymbals,  whistles, 
-tc.  interrupted  occasionally  tiy  a  trivial 
■cverie  which  the  violoncello  or  the 
'  iolin  strives  to  murmur,>  cannot,  be 
■ailed  by  another  name.  .  .  .  He  has 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  puffei-y;  if 
'no  now  wishes  to  astonis'h  the  public, 
he  must  make  music.  Some  of  his  for- 
ner  works  lead  one  to  believe  that  he 
'3  capatrle  of  it." 


ws 

■G.' 

La  Maitresse  Imaginaire."  a  comedy 
three   acts   by  Felix   Gandera  and 
irE  ude  Gevel.  was  produced  at  the  Re- 
Bsance.     Simone  Foresti,   an  ultra- 
3ern  young  woman,  was  indifferent 
ards    Robert    Verdier.    because  he 
naive  and  shy.     Robert's  mother 
anxious  for  the  match,  so  she  in- 
ted  a  liaisi.n  !)etween  Kr.b.^rt  and  a7> 
ess.  Maud  Harrien.      This  "pious 
might  have  worked,  if  Maud  had 
arrived  at    Cabourg,     where  the 
ng  people  with  their  parents  were 
iding   t!ie   vacation.      "Luck,  the 
It  deity     of    writers     of    comedy,  • 
ight  Robert  and    Maud  together. 

latter,  accustomed  to  burning  dec- 
jtions  rather  than  respectful  re- 
e,  was  seduced  by  the  timidity  and 
naivete  that  horrified  Simone,  and 
i  by  an  act  in  which  curiosity  and  [ 
ersity  pla\  ed  as  great  a  pait  as  ' 
emess,  freed  the  mother's  con- 
ice  of  a   lie   that  she  would  not 

known    how  to 
confes.^or 


avow  it  to 
But  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  female  logic,  as  soon  as 
mfc  understood  that  Robert  was  not 
alnt  she  thought  him.  she  had  only 
Idea:  to  take  him  from  the  one 
holds  him.  This  she  accomplished 
y.  thanks  to  the  wisdom  acquired 
Haud  through  experience."  This 
dy  is  described  as  "amiable  and 
bore.some;  half-vaudeville,  half- 
dy  of  manners." 

i  Bonheur  a  cinq  sou.s,"  in  three 
based  by  Camille  Dreyfus  on  a 
1  by  Rene  Boj-lesue,  was  'orought 
t  the  Comedie  Montaigne.  Jerome 
a  man  of  letters  and  mediocre 
,vti-y  lazy,  has  an 


,,  ,  t'.xceedingly 
"v,""     ;  r^ampillon,  the 

her  of  the  magazine  "Le  Bonheur 
I  sous  happens  to  see  Sylvie,  at 
finds  her  hoisband  talented,  and 
h,n,  fu,.iOO  francs  for  a  romance, 
J  wnaen  oy  him  and  to  be  lived 
'Ivie.     Jerome  and  Sylvie  go  in*o 


It  appears  that  even  London  lovers 
nf  the  honible  were  disgusted  by 
two  plays  produced  at  the  end  of  last 
month  at  the  Grand  Guignol.  "The 
I  Old  Woman"  is  the  story  of  a  maiden 
in  a,  madhouse  who  is  restored  to  san- 
1  Ity  by  having  her  eyes  slowly  gouged 
;out  at  midnight  by  an  insane  old  wora- 
;an  locked  with  her  in  the  same  cham- 
ber. It  is  said  that  this .  play  caused 
rihysical  nausea  in  the  audience.  "The 
Shepherd  Pie,"  described  as  a  comedy, 
shows  a  person  at  dinner  finding  a  ring 
in  the  pie.  He  thus  learns  that  the  pio 
was  made  from  the  arm  of  a  guest, 
'  same  having  been  devoured  by  a  dog." 
This  wording  leaved  one  in  doubt:  \iid 
the  dog  dtvour  the  whole  of  the  gu\st 
or  only  chew  an  arm?  The  pastiV, 
cook  is  characterized  as  "unscrupuV 
lous." 

"The  Cinema  Lady,"  adapted  from  a 
French  farce  by  Nancey  and  Jean 
Rioux,  did  not  last  a  week  in  London. 
"A  farce  may  be  foolish,  illogical,  even 
contemptible,  but  it  should  never  be 
dreary.  'The  Cinema  Lady'  proved  to 
be  very  dreary  indeed.  .  .  .  The  most 
humorous  incident  of  the  evening  was 
the  mistake  of  an  ear  trumpet  for  a 
speaking  tube.  This  seemed  quite  like 
,old  times.  There  was  another  joke 
j  about  lOiflOO  francs,  but  the  authors  evi-' 

dently  lost  interest  in  it  as  the  play  pro-  j 
ceeded,  and  it  quietly  vanished."  ' 

"Mary"  did  not  please  the  Londoners. 
"The  production  was  chiefly  remark- 
able^for  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  a 
somewhat  indifferent  'foook'  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  series  of  whirlwind 
dances  having  no  very  clear  bearing  on 
the  plot.  The  experiment  succeeded  in 
New  York,  but  over  here  the  taste  of 
the  playgoing  public  .-pparently  lies 
rather  in  the  direction  of  a  straightfor- 
ward and  consi.=tently  developed  story." 

Maud  Allan  reappeared  in  London  last 
month  at  the  Coli.seum  with  a  series  of 
four  Egyptian  dances  and  the  "Revels 
of  the  Wood  Fairies"  ;  the  music  of  ihe 
latter  was  Rubinstein's  Valse  (Caprice, 

An  evening  journal,  The  Daily  Thea- 
tre, devoted  to  drama,  music,  art,  will 
be  published  in  London  i'>eg'inning  Oct  1 
|The  price  will  be  a  penny.  M.  J.  Lander 
jWill  be  the  editor. 
1  A  "condensed"  version  of  "Coq  d'Or" 
jncluded^in  a  series  of  Russian 
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Vui  K,     W  iiy  "coniloiisr.l"  V 

Tho  Rev.  Spencer  Flliott,  the  vicar  of 
St.    Paul's   Church,   Sheffield,   has  just 
publicly  appeared  in  the  part  of  Jaques, 
in  "As  You  Lilco  It,"  when  Henry  Bayn- 
ton's  company  was  playing  the  local  Ly- 
ceum.    In  I'e'.urn  Henr.v  Ba.viUon  n-.ad 
the  lessons  in  the  vicar's  churdh.  Ttie 
vicar  says  he  will  play  Brutus  when 
n(xt  the  Baynton  crowd  comes  lo  ."^licf- 
fleld.     Now  the  folk  are  kicking  up  :i 
ifow  in  tlie  parish  about  the  reverend 
'/gent's  action,  with  the  vi^ar  vindicating 
I  himself  b.v  sa.ving  how  .ilce  the  actors 
are  and  that  lie  has  evorv  right  to  sup- 
port the  actors. — The  BllIbcKard. 

On  July  4  the  ]  228th  consecutive  per- 
formance in  New  York  of  "Lightnin'  " 
took  place. 

Macdermott  of  the  Everyman  Theatre, 
out  at  Hampstead,  has  been  having 
trouble  with  the  censor,  who  is  also 
squeamish  as  to  the  title,  "Mecca," 
being  used  by  Oscar  Asche.  In  the  one-  , 
act  play  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  entitled  "In 
the  Zone,"  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
fo'castle  of  a  tramp  steamer.  Naturally 
the  language  ".mployed  by  these  sailor 
men  was  not  redolent  of  Fifth  avenue 
or  the  Plaza  Hotel,  and  some  of  the 
words  were  very  true  to  life.  Some  of 
tliese  folk  used — ^^in  the  ;Mss. — tiie  word 
"'^loody"  and  the  phrase  "Gawd  blarst 
ut,"  but  the  censor  objected,  but  accept- 
ed Macdermott's  modification  to  "bleed-  j 
in'."  and  "To  hell  with  ut."  On  reflec-  } 
tion.  however,  Mr.  Censor  altered 
"blcedin'  "  to  "ruddy,"  - 'out  at  rehearsal 
the  actors  found  great  difficulty  in  re- 
fraining from  saying  "bloody"  instead 
of  "ruddy."  For  .safety  sake,  therefore, 
tho  words  "blinkin'  "  and  "bloomin'  " 
are  now  being  useJ,  and  received  the 
official  O.  K. — London  correspondent  of 
The  Billboard. 

Personal 

Luigi  Curci.  the  ex-husband  of  Mme. 
Galli-Curci,  was  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  to  Wanda  Tirin-' 
delli  on  July  2.  MisB  Tirindelli's  father, 
a  violinist  and  composer,  came  to  Bos- 
ton some  years  ago,  but  he  did  not 
sojourn  here  for  a  long  time.  He  found  ' 
more  to  do  in  Cincinnati,  where  he^is 
at  the  head  of  the  violin  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 

E'dward  Johnson,  tenor,  will  tour  in 
Italy,  France  .and  England  this  sum- 
mer, retuming  to  this  country  in  Sep- 
tember, 

Marcel  Chaiiier,  operatic  conductor, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Belgium. 
He  came  to  Boston  as  assistant  con- 
ductor of  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Man- 
hattan opera  company  and  later  with 
the  Chicago  opera  company.  A  good 
musician,  a  man  of  routine,  he  was  a 
careful  but  not  inspiring  leader. 

Fannie  C.  Dillon,  composer  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  'been  award-ed  the  Mac- 
Dowell  fellowship,  founded  Iby  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  of  Allied  Arts.  The  fellow- 
ship consi.S'ts  of  a  visit  to  the  Mac- 
Dowell  colony  of  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

"Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  left  $50,000 
to  the  Chicago  Orchestral  Association 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  scliool 
of  music  in  Chicago.  Her  hrother, 
Bryan  Lathrop,  left  ?700,000  for  the  same 
purpose  seven  years  ago,  but  that  sum  • 
will  not  he  available  until  Mrs.  Lath- 
rop's  death.  Mrs.  Pag©  gave  the  or--, 
chestra  $oO.OOO  30  years  ago.  She  left 
$1..50O.0O0." 

Tilly   Kolnen.    the  Dutch   si;iger,  re- 
visited London  last  month  after  a  long 
absence.    When  she  sang  here  In  Bos- 
ton at  a  Symphony  concert,  she  dis-  i 
appointed  expectation. 


Blanche    Marchesi    gave    a    concert  ' 
last  month  in  London.     She  and  her 
pupils  sang  "as  a  tribute  to  her  gifted 
J  mother,    whose    methods    she  follows, 
and    whose    centenary    she  celebrates 
this  year." 
Haru  Onuki.  a  Japanese  prima  donna, 
I  has  been  singing  at  the  Coliseum. 

"The  chamber  of  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  haa  unanimously  endorsed 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  civic  ac- 
tiATty  of  unquestioned  standing." 

Mischa     Elman     has     sued  Florenz 
Ziegfeld.   Jr..    for   breach    of  contract, 
asking    $100,000    damages.     He  alleges 
that  Mr.  Ziegfeld  contracted  with  him 
to  write  tho  score  and  orchestration  of 
a  "light  opera  of  a  popular  type"  and 
then  "refused  and  neglected  to  accept 
the  music  and  notified  Elman  that  he 
did   not   Intend   to  produce  the  oper- 
etta."    The    operetta   is    "Soldiers  of 
Fortune,"    with    libretto    by  Auguirtus 
Thomas,    and    lyrics    by    Gene  Buck. 
Mr.  Elman  says  ho  was  not  provided 
with    three    lyrics   necessary   to  com-! 
pletion.    He  was  to  have  three  per  cent, 
ivyalty  on  tha  gross  receipts,  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  motion  picture  rights  and 
other  interests  in  the  foreign  produc- 
tion rights;  also  a  voice  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  principals  and  the  orches- 
tra.     The    papers    show    that    he    re-  ' 
ceived    a    bonus    of    $10,000    from    Mr.  I 
Ziegfeld.    The  latter  says  that  Mr.  El- 
man violated  the  contract  by  failing  to 
deliver  the  score  of  the  operetta  as  by 
agreement;  that  Elman  refused  to  re- 
turn  him   the  advance   of  $10,000  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  starting  the  suit; 
that  Elman  is  in  China  and  all  he  did 
after  he  got  the  advance  money  was  to 
take  a  trip  to  Europe. 

John  Aldon  Carpenter  vriXl  write  the 
music  for  a  pantomime-ballet  version  of 
Eugene     O'Neill's     "Eimperor     ,Tones 'i' 


I  Adolph  Bolm  will  take  tJie  part  made 
[  famous    by  Charles    Gllplii,  the  negro 

t  actor. 

PITTSiBUROH,  Pa.,  July  B— Tester- 
day  Harold  Bauer,  a  planlat,  while  play- 
ing at  a  concert  here  became  angered  at 
a  noisy  audience  and  quit  playing  at  the 
close  of  the  first  number.  It  seems  that 
the  children  would  not  keep  quiet,  and 
<3rcom!ng  enraged  at  thoir  continual  an- 
noyance, Mr.  Bauer  ceased  playing, 
thereby  suffering  a  loss  of  $1SOO,  pre- 
ferring to  make  t^e  .sacrifice  rather  than 
continue. 

We  quote  from  the  Billboard.  $1800. 
Mr.  Bauer  is  then  more  fortunate  In 
Pittsburgli  than  in  Boston":  but  how 
does  ho  like  being  characterized  as  "a" 
pianiijt? 

Tino  Tattlera,  a  tenor  of  DaJmatIa, 
when  the  justly  celebrated  flea  powder 
«  mes,  has  been  engaged  for  the  Chicago 
Opera,  He  made  his  debut  at  Berlin  in 
lfl5  and  has  been  singing  at  Dresden. 

Arthur  Nlkisch  will  conduct  a  series  of 
symphony  concerts  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Wilhelm  Mengelberg  h&,s  been  con- 
ducting concerts  in  Italy  and  •Spain. 

Georges  Dura.nd,  organist,  a  pupil  of 
Henri  Dallier  in  Paris,  will  bring  "The 
solid  traditions  of  the  French  school"  to 
this  countr.v. 

Richard  Strauss  has  completed  a.n 
operetta  for  the  MetropoIita.n  Theatre  in 

Mme,  Ratan  Devi,  known  in  Boston, 
has  been  giving  Hindu  recitals  in  Lon- 
don, 

Georges    Feydeau,    author,  of  many 

amusing  comedie.-?,  is  dead. 

Mes.srs.  Cortot  and  Thibaud  have  been 
plac  ing  together  and  separately  in  Pari.--'. 

Kdmond  Clement,  the  admirable  tenor, 
will  (our  next  season  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


r 


Notes  Abouts  Operas,  Concerts 
and  Music  in  General 

Joseph   Bonnet    played    the   organ  in 
Westminster  Abbay  on  June  21.    "To  all 
seeming  the  dean  and  cliapter  of  West- 
minster entirely  failed  to  gauge  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  appearance 
of  t)ie  eminent  French  organist.  Had 
they  realized  that  the  floor  space  of  the 
building    would    prove    entirely  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  all'  the  would-bt; 
listeners,  one  imagines  the.v  would  eith- 
er have  thrown  open  the  triforium  or 
restricted   admission    to  ticket-holders, 
instead  of  making  it  free  without  re- 
serve.  At  a  quarter  to  6  there  was  no 
visible  vacant  seat  in  the  nave;  10  min- 
utes later  the  problem  of  finding  stand, 
ing    room    was    booming    acute;  and 
when   the  hour  st^ck  and  the  recital 
jbegan  with  admirable  punctuality  there 
were  scores  of  listeners  by  the  western 
door  vainly    trying   to    distinguish  be- 
tween the  sound  of  the  organ  inside  and 
I  the  noises  of  the  traffic  without.  The 
(result  was  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Bonnet, 
but  a  source  of  discomfart  to  very  many 
of  those  who  wanted  to  hear  him.    *   *  * 
For   reasons  already  indicated,   it  was 
hard  to  assess  all  his  merits  adequately 
(surely,  when  the  Ahbe,y  authorities  in- 
vite the  pri  ss,  they  should  pro\-ide  them 
with  reasonably  decent  acconimodat  ion!). 
But  still  it  was  clear  that  he  is  a  really 
great    organist,    who,    being  equipped 
with   mcnumeiUal    technical    skill,  dis- 
dains all  meretricious  effects  and  pre- 
fers dignity  and   solidity  to  prettiness 
and  puerility  in  each  and  ever.v  interpre- 
tation.   Notable  features  of  his  playing 
were  the  crispness  of  his  phra.sing  and 
the  clarity  of  his  execution," 
I    It  is  a  curious  thing  that  wlien  four 
singers  of  high  aims  band  themselves 
together,  with  a  view  of  singing  those 
fine  vocai  quartets  of  which  we  hear  all 
too  little   tiiere  seems  always  lo  be  cer- 
tain points  which  the>-  fail  to  take  into 
consideration.    They  rrprard  it  rightly  as 
of  high  importance  tl:at  they  should  be 
well  snited  temperamentally  to  one  ?>n- 
other,  but  the:\'  generally  seem  to  forget 
that  their  voices  shoul,]  blend  perfectly, 
too.   And  when  a  Iialance  ;.f  tone  is  not 
ideal  it  naturally  follows  that  a  jerfect 
ensemole  is  unattainable,  even  if  they 
paid  such  strict  attention  to  it  as  do  the 
quartets  who  cultivate  the  ligliter  side 
of   their   art    rather    more  a.?siduously 
than   tho  serious.— Lond  dp    Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Charle.s  Dil'lingliam  purposes  to  turn 
"The  Marriage  of  Kitty"  ("La  PasiJer- 
ella"  into  a  musical  c^medx-  with  music 
by  A'ictor  Ilerijert.  :\Iarie  Te.mpest 
shone  in  this  corned;.-,  which  was  written 
!iy  Mme,  Fred  de  Gre.^a-'  (tiie  wife  of 
Victor  Maurel)  an  1  I'Vau.  '.i^  ,}e  cj  -isset. 

The  great  thing  ahr)ut  Mr.  John 
Coates's  singing  is  that  lie  makes  e\-ery 
song  popular.  lie  is  not  afraid  of  using 
an  occasional  glo.ss  on  the  text  to  do 
it,  but  he  generally  avoids  vulgarizing 
the  melody  in  the  proces,s.  He  leaves 
you  feeling  thai  ha  .song  .\ou  knew  be- 
fore is  better  tlian  you  thought  it,  and 
thinking  what  a  lot  *f  splendid  things 
there  are  in  Enghsh  song  which  you 
do  not  -know.  He  is  not  at  all  as  apt  ' 
in  speech  as  he  is  in  song,  and  the  little 
verbal  explanations  which  he  gave  by 
the  way  were  partly  inaudible,  partly 
incorrect  and  wholly  unnecessary.  His 
singing  did  all  the  explanation  aeces- 
eary. — London  Times. 


1)2 


The  Times  said  of  an  oihcovi.-e 
able  soprano:    -No  one  '^"^  '^^^.^'^ht^l" 
smg  in  a  foreign  language       ^11  unless 
ihey   speak   it    perfeociy;    and  French 
and  Italian  especmlly  sound  wretched 
Xn  we  get  the  «"egest.on  from  the 
performance  that  they  ^e^'^^.  > 
for  the  occasion.    But  the  English  J.as  . 
much  better;   and  as  there  are  some 
Zu-sands  of  good  English  ^onf^^^ri^it- 
ing  to  be  sung,  why  not  .specialize  m 
these  pending  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ine  F-ench  on  the  spot?  '      ,  .  _ 

••Mr  Harrv  Field  can  move  his  fingers 
rapidly  and  accurately ;  we  not  hap- 
pen to  hear  from  him  any  music  of 
moment,  but  that  was  our  misfortune 

It  is  in   the  little  dance  movement.-, 
and  finely  balanced  picture-pieces,  where 
a  mezzoforte   .suffices   for  a  chmax  it 
there  must  be  one.  and  more  often  there 
is  none  at  all,  that  Miss  Davies  excels 
^nd  mL:s  vs  feel  that  -h-  Schumann 
is  the  subject  she  is  Qualified  to  sp^ak^ 
It    is    music    written    f""" ,  ^  °^ 
friends,    not    for   occupants    of  pUish 
covered   -seats   in    rows.     Miss  navies 
ealfly  draws  us  into  the  circle  ^  which 
.she  has  always  lived,  and  as  she  pla>s 
'  -the  poet  speaks.'-Ltfhdon  Times. 
Of    Keinald    Werrenrath    s.ngmg  in 
London   last    month    the    Times    said.  | 
-One  verv   pronounced  feature  of  his 
excellent  "style  is  the  unusual  clearness  - 
ofh  s  diction,  but  his  method  generally 
°s  vc'rv  well  controlled.    On  the  inter- 
pretative  Side   Mr.    Werrenrath   is  apt 
w  disappoint.    He  seems  to  allow  tech-, 
"que  to  get  the  upper  hand,  making  one 
feel    that    his   effects   are   almost  too 
carefully  studied;  they  certainly  are  lull 
of  intelligence,  but  one  wouW  like  to ; 
f/ear  a  warm«  vocal  tone,  to  feel  more 
the  atmosphere  of  a   song,  to  be 

stirred  by  the  note  of  Pf  3°"^!  en- 
thusiasm   which   can   alone    gne  me 

"Beeto^^en•rballet,  "The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus."  will  be  produced  by  the , 
Chicago  opera  company;  also  ^^^^'^ 
a  Robinson,"   with  music  by  G^ovlez 
and  Liszfs  "Preludes"  costumed  m  the  i 
style  of  BotticeUi.  * 


...^an    wiih     1  lo'.i'i  Cr  ...  -  i  '  ' 

"The  Children  of  Don.  and  included  a 
new  work  to"  Vau<-;han  Williams,  a  ro- 
mance for  \Tolin  and  orchestra,  m  whicli 
Miss  Marie  Hall  i.layed  the  solo  part;  a 
^yrnphonic  poem,  "The  Eternal  Tlh.vthin,_ 
bv  Eueane  Goossens,  and  Cynl  Scott  s 
Piano  Concerto,  in  which  the  solo  was 
plaved  by  the  composer,  and  none  or 
these  thlnigs-  could  be  de.soribed  as  trim- 

'"vaughan  ■William.'J's  romance,  called 
"The  Lark  Ascending,"  because  of  its 
reference  to  Meredith's  poem,  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  as  the  only  work  m 
the  program  which  .showed  serene,  di.s- 


order 

th.'y   ir.ifilii  .uiio   to   reproduie  Hi* 

'scene  accuraicsly  for  the  stage.  Ttieyj 
i  -W'slt.  so  nervous  in  the  secret  knowl- . 
jedge  of  their  impoijis  plan  to  satirtza 
;  "The  Forty"  that  they  "even  thought 
i  for  a  moment,  in-  their  shatne.  of  df<- 
I  guising    themselves    a.i    Englishmc?i."  j 
M,  de  Flers  amusingly  described  how , 
they  spoke  in  nervous  whispers,  with' a, 
half-delightful,   half-fearful  sRudder  of 
sacrilege  and   cut  their   Inspection  'as 
short  as  possible.  I 
In  the  -same  lijht  -way  M.  Rene  Tx^i-  , 
mic  began   the  welcome  of  tha  new- 
comer -which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  malte 


rca'-d  of  the  fashions  of  today  or  ot  t,y  gayinar:  "You  bear  a  fine  name,  Moh 
vesterday.  Tt  dreams  Its  wSy  along  In  j}  sleur— Marie  Joseph  Louis  CamiUe  Rob 
"manv  links  without  a  break,"  and,  \j  „rt  P^llpve  de  la  Motte  Aneo.  Maralfl 
thoiB^h  It  never  rises  to  the  energy  of 


Shakespeare  in  Paris 

The  Theatre  Francais  has  been  play- 
ing or  playing  at,  ShakespeAre  again. 
Th;  "l^rench  are  in-J^atigable  in  their 
flPtermination  to  make  of  Stratford  s 
so  i  T  ^Ttrat  last.  They  produce  a 
succession  of  dauntles.  poets  who  at- 
tack him  vrtth  valor.  They  adapt.  the> 
chfn^e  they  shorten,  they  lengthen, 
they  write  quite  good  '^"'l^^!'^^:  ^ 

ever  they  come  to  a  purple  patch  they, 
fall   l>ack   on    sheer  translation.  This 


the  lines— 

"He  is  the  dance  of  children,  thanks  I 
Of  sowers,  shout  for  primrose  banks, 
the  music  is  that  of  the  clean  country- 
side   not  of  the  sophisticated  concert 
room.  "The  Eternal  Rhythm"  aims  at 
big  things,  and  achieves  some  of  them. 
The  Ion?,  slow  movement  -with  which  it 
opens  impresses  us  most  by  its  con 
tinuitv,  and  the  climax  of  the  energet  i 
middle  section,  long  deferred  as  it  is,  i> 
compellingly   forcible  wh-;n   it  aiTivp.=  . 
The  peroration  returning  to  the  opening 
seemed  a  mistake. 

Mr  Goossens  conducted  his  own  work 
and  also  those  of  Holbrooke  and  Scott. 
The  last,  which  created  a  striking  im-  ^ 
pression  when  we  first  heard  It  a  year 
or  two  before  the  war,  was  certainly 
worth  reviving,  although  Its  decorative 
passages  sounded  a  little  thin,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  slow  movement,  sug- 
gesting an  improvizatfon  on    Drink  to 
me  only"  is  certainly  of  the  cloying 
kind     After  all  this  we  were  given  an 
hour  of  "The  Planets."    We  still  think 
it  a  pity   that   Hoist  ever   chose  the 
planets  as  subject-matter  for  his  sym- 
phonic   suite,  and  so  bound  together 
seven    large   movements   with  musical 
i  stuff  In  them  enough  for  three  sym- 
phonies.    But  it  was  a  fine  tribute  to 
his  wide  powers  of  expression  that  he 
was  able  to  hold  the  audience  in  con- 
centrated attention  through  the  whole^ 
and  ^e  leaves  one  feeling  that  the  bes^ 
has  come  last  in  the  mystic  "Neptune. 
 London  Times,  June  15. 


1/  ert  Pelleve  de  la  Motte  Ango,  MarqUl;i 
de  Flers.  It  Is  a  trifle  long,  bilt.lt 
(Bounds  well."  ^ , 

,■  The  Academicians  seemed  to  bear  iu> 
malice  for  his  ridicule  of  other  da.y> 
and  gave  the  newcomer,  who  was  be- 
tween his  "parrains"  M.  Poincare  and 
M.  Marcel  Prevost,  a  very  warm  wel- 
come.— London  Times.  June  16.  , 


Rev.  John  Roach 
ot  the  Dempsey- 
evidently  had  an 


Mr.  Moiseiwitsch 

Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  belongs  to  that  very 
useful  class  of  people  who  bring  om 
popular  edlUons  of  the  classics,  vrtth 
notes  full  of  neat  translations  that 
save  ua  the  trouWe  of  looking  up  words 


fall    l>ack   on    sheer  transiauon.     ^•••'^  j,,  dictionary,    full  explanationij 

tfme  i^Tis  M.  Ferdinand  Herold  who  has  that  clear  up  our  muddled 

b^n  trying  with  much  spirit  to  make  ^„  ^^lerly  arranganisaat  tiiat 

Deen_i.iyi"5_  ^  "after  Plutarch  us  to  get  our  bearuiS.'s  at  a 

Not  much  is  left  to  our  intelU- 


of  Cleopatra  a  drama  "after  Pluta-rch       ^^^^^  to  get  our  bearuiS.-s  ^t  a 

and    Shakespeare."     With    much    le^^s  Not  much  is  lef t  to  our  intellU 

trouble  he  could  have  made  a  inuch  =  ^^at  may  be,  for  i^^J^ 

rJ^nre  interesting  plav  about  .somebody  ^  , ,  -„-rong.  and  we  come  away 
Sse  or  about  Cleopatra  wn^  a  ffferer^  t°isnJ^s-ith  a  progress  that  may  not 

name     The  piece  is  well  rffounted,  but  ^  ^s  it  seems.     Sir  Robert 

bamv  cast.    Albert  Lambert,  fils.  who  ^hat  delightful  way  of  '^^-^J, 

uTst  year  made  Romeo  into  a  stalwart  j  astronomy.    A^hen  he  told  us 

personage  In  the  prim^  of  life,  the  las  ^^^^^^  greeting  the  daw^n  at  the 

to  scramhle  over  walls,  now  makes  of        ,^  j             incidentally  wilngmS 

Antony^  warrior  indeed,  but  not  much  ^^^^  ^he  process,  we  felt  fce 
of  a  lover.    And  5Ime.  Weber  is  no          .  ^„  ^^^^^  the  rotation  o«  the  ea,^^ 

oi  a  lu^c.                  ,    ,                   Tim  ^jj.    jioiseiwitsch,  with  A»i" 


or  a  lovci.  — ■--  ,  Kiic.  - 

fleonatra,  does  not  look  like  ner  noi  when  ivir.  ^viuio^. ;„„p- 

sound  like  her,  because  obviously  she-         staccatos  and  well-T^ehaved  inner 

Hackeu,  w       ..jj^^ueth"  and  "Othello  j  lays  it  all  before  us-yes,  all  ex 


We  have  read  the 
Straton's  description 
Carpenlier  mill.  He 

-(Svantageous   seat   by   the   ring.  Wo 
suspect  him  of  a  horrid  joy  mingled 
with  professional  disgust  at  the  world- 
shaking  .sight.     Perhaps  the  reporters 
of  the  New  York  journals  did  him  an 
injustice.    Reading  his  account  we  find 
It  interior  as  regards  vivacity  and  pic 
turesqueness  to  descriptions  of  mills  t 
Hazlitt,    De   Quincy,    Bulwer,  Borrow.i 
Conan   Doyle,   Meredith,   Victor  Hugo,^ 
Bernard  Shaw,  not  to  mention  others.j 
When    we    read    a   censor's  diatribe 
againfct  pugilists,  lookers-on  at  the  rin^, 
film    playg,    musical  ^pomedies,  revues 
and   problem   plays,   we   are  reminded 
of  an  epigram  by  our  old_  friend  Mar- 
tial of  Bilbilis.  Spain,  and  Rome.  Italy. 
The  epigram  has  thus  been  translated: 
"Since  you  knew  the  lascivious  natural 
of  the  rites  of  sportive  Flora,  as  well  j 
as  the  dissolutness  of  the  games  and  | 
the  license  of  the  populace,  why  stern 
Cato,  did  you  enter  the  theatre?    Did  j 
you  come  in  only  that  you  might  go  out  , 

""^Versifiers  have  rhymed  this  epigram,' 
We  quote  from  the  Spectator  of  Addison, l 
Steele  and  others. 

"Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of  , 
the  age,  , 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage: 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  se- 
vere, 

WTiat  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou 
here? 

See  the  mix'd  crowd!  how  giddy,  lewd 
and  vain! 

Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again?" 

By  the  way,  when  did  the  first  prize- 
fight, in  a  ring  and  with  rules,  take  place 
in  the  United  States?  Miss  Hester  Long- 
ward  of  Manchester  puts  the  question  to 
She    should    have    addressed  our 


c^t  r  ^^n:^"'<^  "i^e   mai;  the 


which '"ngTracts'-from  - these  Play=-- Vr'^'of  lii- And  music  cannot  get 
^  ^li^  the  bread  of  a  sandwich  ii;  ^° ^  a  moment  without  wonder.  It 
S  Glmier  rihylock  was  the  ham, -/^^ ,„  analysis.  We  d<^  ftot 
Not  that  the  -bread  was  less  mterestms  „„til  we  underst.and  it,  and  a 

The   contrast  was   amazing:    it  mad.        ,    ^.^  do  that  we  cease  ^o^^ 
The  the   truth  that  th(  '       L        joy   jt   we  must  alwajs^po 

^plrtnch  wUl  nSfreco^g^iize-that  they  d<,  ^^^.J^^.Z'Zrr^e  agony  of  ^su^ens^ 
Tot  Uke  Shakespeare  until  he  ^^J^^^.j  recollecting    or    anticipatm.-and,  _  a_ 


us.     

friend  and  co-mate,  the  .sporting  editor.' 
The  rules  concerning  rounds  and  inter- 
vals between  each  were  framed  by  John  i 
Bioughton.  who  kept  a  bo.xing  booth  in 
the    Tottenham    Court    Road.  London: 
they  are  dated  August  10th.  ITtS.    So  the 
story  goes,  but,  according  to  a  London! 
journalist  boxing  was  !)roughtinto  prom-  ; 
inence  in  England  by  Mr.  James  Figg  in 
171!!.    This  journalist  names  the  "boom"  | 
periods  of  pugilism :   1734-17.50;  during  the' 
Regency  till  about  1S24.  -n-hen  Thomas 
Spring  retired;   the  third  was 


lirencn  „_^ii  i,e  has  beei         „  or    anticipating— ana,  .^"  Spring  retired;   the  third  was  in  ISSl, 

chlnged  info  soTebod"    :ise.    Gemler.,  '.f^^T.lk  she  was  -ver  merry  w^^  short-lived,  as  was  the  fourth  about  1890. 

Antony  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  natu,         ^^^^^  ^^^et  ^"fl.^  ^fsfon  The   fifth   began  not  long  before  the 

-irr  .ood  deal  more  -tin  ^than^an.  beyond    the    — -/nnoV  im-  -rld  war.   


ra  lv  a  good  deal  more  l>aiin  luau         floats    beyond    ine    -""''T----  ^^ot  im 

be.— L6ndon  Times 


Shakespearian,  notion  of  an  ancn m  | 
Roman.  His  Shylock  also  is  distinctly 
Latin.  Hackett's  "Macbeth"  is  not  so 
restrained  as  those  of  us  brought  up  in 
the  Irving  and  Forbes-Robertson  tradi-  j 
tion  would  like;  at  moments  it  is  noisy, 
to  an  extent  which  startled  even  French 
critics;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  far  more 
solid  and  sombre  conception  than  tlie 
French  have  seen,  and  the  audiences 
were  extremely  enthusiastic.  Miss 
Thorndlke's  Lady  Macbeth  impressed 
them  very  much.  On  the  whole  they 
were  puzzled  but  admiring.  But  they 
could  not  disguise  that  this  was  not 
"le  grand  Will"  whom  they  labor  s-o 
persistently  to  like.— London  Times. 

British  Music  Society 

Two  hours  and  a  half  of  unknown 
music  (almost  all  of  It  unknown  to  the 
lUdience  and  some  of  it  unknown  to  the 
lerformers)  is  something  of  an  ordeaJ. 
The  first  program  of  the  British  Music 
-•ociety  suffered,  as  such  things  almost 
invariably  do.  from  an  attempt  at  wide 
representation.  ,.i 

An  all-British  pi-«gram  cannot  include 
all  the  British  composers,  but  it  mu.st 
■nclude  large  works  by  several  of  them. 
Hoist  s  suite.  "The  Planets,"  which  Mr. 
\drian  BouUl  conducted  last  night,  take.^ 
an  hour,  and  is  of  such  a  solid  kind 
■  iv.t   if  sliouM  be  (:-\y>:-n  wi'li  r,n\v  the 


FARNBOtlOUGH,  OR  ALDERSHOT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  June  29  you  spoke  of  the  prize  fight 
fought  between  John   C.   Heenan  and 
De  Flers,  Academician       _^  \  Tom  Sayers  on  April  17,  iseo,  as  ha-vlng 
M  Robert  de  Flers,  the  witty  '^'^'^^1  heen  fought  at  .\Idershot.'    I  have  al- 
tist    who    once    cruelly  j^,^'^'^^   yert,  |  ""^^^  understood  that  that  prize  fight 
Academie   Francais    In  afternoon ',  was  fought  at  Famborough.    Am  I  in 

wias    himself    receivea   xms  ^^^^^  thinking?    The  title  of  Ed. 

into  that  august  "oay  ^eath  'of 'James's  biography  of  Heenan  is  "The 
place    left    ■^'acant    bj  Acad etii Life  and  Battles  of  John  C.  Heenan, 

the  Marqyis  'f*^  ^    viers  wore ;  the  Hero  ot  Farnborough,"  and  the  ac- 

■Ician's  sword  '^"'2!'' v; on  the  hilt  a  count  which,  in  that  biogiaphy  of 
with*  his  habit  behind  »  Heenan,  is  given  of  that  prize  fight  ot 

nude  figure  of  Truth  srnui  B  .^^  j.   ^^^^  (which  begins  on  page  5 

mask.     The   ^^-^f  Authors   rfM  of  the  biography)  is  headed: 

him   by   the   ='°<=!f.'-y   "\  ,    .^^^  pr^-     Internartional  Championship  Contest 
Dramatists,  of  which  he  is  xn    ^  Between 
dent.    The  speeches  w-hich  marked  th j 


Stion  ^f^r^^Tt^r  Of  the  hghter  ^ 
der.   and   one,    moreover,   of  wit  mo 


John  C.  Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers 
At  Famborough.  Eng.,  April  17,  ISfiO. 


der.    and    one,  parl.slfcn     It  would  se?m  that  James  understood  | 

charm,  the  ^"""'"^  .''"^,y,%T.aced  wltlJ  that  the  fight  was  fought  at  Farnbor- 
M.  de  F^-"'^'='-;^",t'^[^ers^ot  usually  ough.  OBSERVER, 
certain  touches  of  ^'f^^^^^f-^^^    of   Me  Brookiine. 

to  be  found  in  the  orations  ,  ^.^  thought  that  the  fight  was  at 
Academie.  ^      ,  .       ^^g^.  irVirnborough,   hut   Mr.    Albert  Bigelow 

Before  he  ^^/^.^j' „;'J^°"oess^;  M.  de  Paine  in  his  life  of  Thomas  Nast,  who 
tional  eulogy  of  ^'f  .^^^.^^^^ut^  to  m  was  sent  by  the  N.  Y.  Illustrated  News 
Flors  paid  a   touching  tribute  training  camp,  and  the 

dead  f'i-««  .^,^^^=°"^^[,t  '^?tTmo3t  fight  itself,  says;  "The  *,attle  finally 
Caillavet,   with  '^?.,^ibetf  wlfH  came  oft  at  Aldershot."    Perhaps  he  is 

of  his  plays,  and  then  desc^'beff      ^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^^    the    English  pro- 
.  sly  boyish  humor  the        .  ".'"''^fi^ghal  nounce  Farnborough,  Aldershot  or  Al- 
.  which  he  had  penetrated  i"*^  t^^^^  "^^^  dershot,      Famborough:      they  take 
of  the  Acad.  nre.     It       ■         ,,..„pn ' y,,  strange  liberties  with  the  pronounciatlon 
production  ■  ihca^ri  of  proper  names  and  names  of  places, 

went  with  t  '  _Ea. 


COMMENCEMENT      AND  "CIVILA- 
TION" 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  President 
Hopkins,  In  a  commencement  address, 
finds  the  worid  wagging  fast  and 
viciously.  Is  man  the  master  or  vic- 
tim ot  civilization?  he  asks.  Mastery 
lies  in  setting  aside  our  selfishness  and 
becoming  leaders  of  men,  says  the 
President,  The  cheerful  reader  hopes 
that  the  two  things  are  consistent, 
though,  as  the  President  elsewhere  indi- 
cates altruism  is  fatal  to  propaganda 

The  question  of  the  doubtful  benefits 
of  civilization   was  entertainingly  dis- 
cussed by  Rousseau  in  a  "discourse, 
?n  which  the  author    with  disarming 
breeziness  asked  his  readers  to  begin 
without  consideration  of  facts.    (  Com-i 
mencons  per  ecarter  tous  les  fa^^ts  ), 
This  is  really  the  only  way  m  which, 
tn  argue,  but  few  are  so  frank.  , 
Dr  Crothers  somewhere  observes  that 
he  went  to  a  commencement.    "I  gath- 
ered from  the  speeches,"  he  said,  tha 
the  worid  had  been  in  great  danger  but 
that  all  would  now    be    well.  Com- 
mencement addresses  give  us  our  great 
chance    to    reform   our   helpless  fellow 
beings,  forced  for  reasons  of  state  to 
listed  to  us.    The  first  duty  ot  a  com 
mencement  speech  is  to  arot^e  a  kindly 
and  perspiring  audience  to  Unsuspected 
dangers.    The  dangers  being  as  old  as 
the  nature  ot  man  ai'e  >""ch  =»hke,  but 
the  remedies  varj-.   Emerson  s  ,Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  outraged  Harvard  and 
hence  the  country  a  century  ago,  but 
the  Oversoul  is  now  out  of  date,  and 
humanitarianism    has    come  in  again 
following  Us  temporary  eclipse  under 
the  wit  of  the  Jacobite  poets.    I  myself 
was  last  month  guilty  of  a  Commence-, 
ment  address,  in  which  I  ventured  to 
Suggest  that  what  wc  need  above  all  s 
more  art     This  seems  to  me  a  really 
I  ^gfnaTidea'      ROBERT  W.  MORSE. 
York  Harbor,  Me. 

EARLY   "MOVING  PICTURES" 
As  the  Worid  Wags; 

Mr.  Wadlin's  recent  letter  with  its 
paragraph  regarding  the  motion  picture,  I 
..ives  me  an  opportunity  to  recommend! 
a  favorite  book  of  mine,  a  book  that 
will  carry  vou  farther  into  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  any  other 
T  know;  It  is  "Wine  and  Walnuts"  by 
"Bphraim  Hardcastle,"  a  pen-name  for 
William  Henry  ^l^^f 
in  the  first  volume  are  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  Eidophy.sikon,  a  most 
interesting  sort  of  moving  picture  de- 
vi=.ed  by  Garrick's  state-manager  de 
Loutherbourg.  Since  the  book  is  rather 
harf  to  come  at.  those-  of  your  readers 
who  are  interested  only  in  this  chapter 
rnav  find  a  tolerable  substitute  In  Aus- 
Un  Dobson's  essay  on  de  Loutherbourg 
in  the  collection  "At  Prior  F-^i-k. 

Hardcastle    was    also    tne   author  of 
.•The  Twenty-ninth  ot  May,"   a  very 
entertaining  picture  of  London  life  in 
'he  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bou-h  I  do  not  think  he  was  so  suc- 
.^°^fu    m  this  as  in  the  other  book.  I 
mention  it,  however,  by  way  of  recom- 
it  to  Mr    O.  Pip  and  as  the 
on"   means  now  at  my  command  for 
thankins?  him  for  his  appreciative  note 
nn    BTrtalozzi.      Such   a  lapsus  calami 
worth  making  when  it  called  forth 

^   ,  ipVter  ACADEME. 
=uch  a  lettei . 

Cambridge.   

FORTITER  IN  RE 
(The  nillhnard) 
-Russ    Brown    and   Connie  O'Donnel 
tppeared  next.    They  term  themselvei 
•Profiteers  In  Fun."  They  are.   It  mus 
•  Tke  a  lot  of  nerve  to  do  the  things  the, 
lo     Thev  deserve  .special  mention  foJ 
heir  courage.    This  is  a  good  act  t< 
ieep  through  on  a  hot  day. 

'SUNKISr  GIRLS 
ON  KEITH'S  BILU 

villian  requirements  from  ^he  mus.ca 
comedy  of  the  same  name,  heads^^t^ 
bill  at  Keith's  this  ^^^^^  som 

,  "sunkist"  has  ^f  "  attached  t'  ^^^^ 
time  to  the  exceUem  frtut  w 
from   California;    Fancnon  ^j. 
■  appropriately    have    Siven  i<. 
""peaches"  in  their  company_.    Th^e  S  ^ 

are  oo^^rooks  and  you. 

the  charm  of  their  oOO"  ^  ^■f^ 

they  more  than  make  up    or  ^ 

rt.  vl.im        '""S,,  „  ,h«  test  p. 
The  comedy.  ''^.^^  p-  is  one 

Weived  with  warm 
were   recei\«;u  __nve  un 

Perhaps  they  ^m"  ^^"^'^  "  , 
,,.<i..<--.  T-hcv  are  an  ent 

pected'y  popular.    "1        ^  ^^^„s  P< 
taining  pair;  <=y^"  .f^  jii^h  apir'ts. 
erless  to  quench  ^^^'^J.^X^cWy^  ^' 
Frank  Gaby,  an  unusua  i>  c  ,^ 

triloquist,  is  also  a  com.  i 
■Dorothea  Sadleir  .  Is  tn. 
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v\'llU;>i\i  C.  (Ic  .\liUi  -s  fiMiusiii^f  sallrc  on 
.vhat  married  lilo  will  bo  in  l'.fl9.  Others 
n  tiu  b^iU  aie  KJwnrd^-Ormtfiy  ami 
;ompan.v  in  a  sont'  act,  and  Miller  and 
Mack,  comedians.  The  I'ullic  Weekly 
uid  Toi>ii'.-!  of  ri.i  |)!iy  .•.viij-l.-le  the  bill. 


I. PI        hi  I,  I,  I'l,    i-v  injie.  lo  "liti-riry 
felleni"   dlseussinj;   «le  foetry   of  one 
Thomas  Mooro.    At  school,  Btndytns  "A 
Mannal  of  English  Llterattti'B"  by  the 
ingenious    Dr.    George    L-    Cralk  ai 
Queen'M    ColleKO.    BelfRBt,    we  >  learned 
tliat  Mfiore's  works  were  •'more,  pfot)- 
nbly,  than  tlu.se  .<r  any  of  his  contem- 
pcrarles  In  the  hands  of  all  readeis  of 
poetry."    Tho  e.tcpllftit  professor  went  j 
on  to  say:  "Rarely  has  there  been  i-deu  | 
so  gay.  nlm-ble.  p.irV  a  wonder-worker 
in  verse  ns  Moore;  rarely  such  a  con- 
Juror  w  ith  worrls,"  and  there  is  a  glow- 
Ing  enlopy  of  his  "tenderer  strains  tlj«' 
very   soul   of   swoetnes.-j   and  pathos." 
Yes  his  son^."  are  sunR  t</day ;  but  doe.i ; 
any' one  read  "I.alla  Rookh"  besides  our  j 
correspondent     who     recently  quoted 
from   it?    Wfto  «aid.    "Tommy  dearly 
loves  a  lord"?    What  if  Tommy  did?! 
Thackeray  ronfes.sed  he  should  like  to 
be  seen  walkins  with  a  duke  on  e.'ich.; 
arm.    We  are  all  snobs,  at  heart,  how- 
over  bravely  we  struRSle  to  conceal  the 
fact.    Tact  aids  some  in  the  conceal- 
ment; a  sense  of  humor,  others. 

MESSRS.   MOORE    AND    McNARY  ! 

As  the  World  Wagrs: 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  held  that 
Tom  Moore  was  a  greater  poet  than 
William  Shakespeare.  I  am  wondering 
what  would  be  his  state  of  mind  if  lie 
should  read  what  your  interesting  cor- 
respondent, L.  X.  Catalonia,  has  been 
saying  about  Byron's  being  a  grea<ei 
poet  tlian  >Ioore. 

Moore's  popularity  has  waned  some- 
what, even  among  Irishmen.  Nor  is 
this  recent.  In  my  youth  I  have  often 
heard  the  question  dtbated:  "Is  Tom 
Moore  or  Thomas  l>avis  Ireland's  Na^ 
tlonal  Poet?"  •  .  , 

Outside  of  Ireland  Thomas  Davis  is 
not  Ivtiown  very  much,  but  Moore  is 
known  everywhere.  His  melodies  were 
trans!a»e<l  into  many  languages.  His 
"Lalla  Rookh"  was  translated  mto 
Persian.  He  had  a  wonderful  vogue, 
but  today  lie  Is  a  bit  old-fashioned.  In 
fact  we  are  now  in  danger  of  depreciat- 
ing him  too  much.  William  Butler  Yeats 
for  instance  says  that  "all  of  Moore's 
melodies  are  artificial  and  mechanical 
when  separated  from  the  music  that 
iive-i  them  win^s."  Stopfcrd  A.  Brooke's 
oriticism  of  Moore's  work  is  not  quite 
so  severe,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  Mr. 
McNary's  admiration  as  expressed  in  a 
recent  communication  to  your  column. 

The  quotaion  that  Mr.  McNary  gives 
as  a  proof  t>f  MoOre's  poetic  power 
would  not  be  accepted  by  sonne  modern 
cf-itics  as  poetry  at  all.  The  tendency 
rhetoric  or  orato'rj-  ba-.t  not  poetry.  We 
are  awfully  afraid  nowadays  of  let- 
ting ourseives  go  in  that  way.  We 
deprecate  violence  of  speech.  We  are 
afraid  of  being  bombastic.  We  are  too  , 
.sophisticated  to  allow  ourselves^  to  be 
moved  hv  such  verse. 

Fashions  In  poetry  change.  Moore  for 
the  time  being  is  out  of  fashion.  So  is 
Byron,  whose  influence  on  Moore  is 
plain  to  t)ie  student  of  literature.  By- 
ron used  four  lines  from  onfe  of  Robert 
Burns's  love  songs  as  a  /notto  to  "Tlie 
Bride^of  ,\bydos."  Mattfiew  Arnold  de- 
clared that  there  was  more  real  poetry 
in  those  four  lines  than  in  the  whole 
of  Byron's  long  ttoem.  Yet  who  more 
famous  than  Byron  in  his  day? 

Moore  may  come  back  into  fashion 
egain.  Certainly  many  of  his  Irish 
melodies  will  never  go  out  of  fashion, 
although  Yeats  gives  but  two  as  being 
really  poetic. 

By  the  way,  L.  X.  Catalonia  may  be 
intf rented  in" a  book  called  "Tom  Moore 
in  Bermuda,  a  Bit  of  Literary  Gossip," 
written  by  J.  C.  L,.  Clark  of  Lancaster. 
Mass.,  and  published  by  Smith  and  Mc- 
Crince,  Bo.ston.  in  1909. 

DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 
Arlington  Heights. 


finiuily  fo.  srtliN);  ..111.  11  Wii.s  iu  l  l- 
slrr  In  June  when- — ah.  me — Uie  po- 
tatoes and  the  liutternillk  are  at  their 
best;  ana  Ned  wan  reading  In  clas.s, 
reading  froim  a  book  and  not  from 
memory.  Pr.  McKay  was  dozing. 
Nod  wn."!  droning. 

Fr.   McKfty     Slop  mumbling. 

Ned  (distinct  and  dramatic)  — 
Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days 
Impose 

To  stand  sad   witness   of  unnumbered 
woes. 

Father— IB  that  grammar? 
Ned  (thinking  hard)— No,  father. 
Father — Correct  it.  , 
Ned  (correcting) —  / 
Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days 
imposes 

To  stand   sad  witness  of  unnumbered 
woeses.  ^  -^^ 

Giggles  from  everybody  but  Fr.  Mc- 
Kay and  Nod.  ^-r  ,„ 
Fnthtr— How  old  are  you  now,  Ned. 
Ned — Going  on  15,  father. 
jr,.ither— I  think  you  »re  going  on  more 
than  15,  Ned. 

Ked— No  father.    Going  on  15,  father. 
You  christened  me,  father. 

Father — Tou  are  going  on  more  than 
115.    If  you  don't  m-nd  your  ways,  Ned, 
I  you  are"  going  on  the  gtvllows. 
i    The  Irish  schoolbooks,  you  see.  have 
'bad  grammar  but  no  patriotic  fiddle- 
'  nicks  pai-ading  in  masquerade.     As  a 
child  1  plaved  beside  a  church  that  dates 
from  a  thousand  years  before  Columbus. 
With   that  heritage  and  with   a  fairy 
in  his  heart,  does  the  Irish  lad  need  a 
R-irbara  Frietchie  in  his  schoolbook  to 
tetch  htm  iove  of  Country?   Och What 

"jloorf 'lives  in  Ireland  in  his  imper- 
ishable melodies,  and  even  these  are 
not  in  the  Irisli  schoolbook,  for  that  is 
not  their  pl^ce.  If  Moore  s  first  fame 
is  not  in  the  melodies  ho  is  inept  in 
self-apprai«ement,  or  why  was  his  great 
ifeart  boken  by  "The  Exile  of  Erin  ? 
The  Exile  surpasses  Moore  in  no  gi^eat- 
er  measure  in  its  class  than  does  "The: 
Deserted  Village"  m  its.  , 

The  easle  does  not  Jlook  down  with 
envy  upon  the  songbird.  No,  he  con-- 
tents  himself  with  the  paradox  that 
though  high  winds  blow  on  high  hUls  , 
only  on  the  heights  ^-^^^^  ^^V 
find  repose.  D.  A..  CAi...ii^w in 

Boston. 


■\^r.  Winslow  gave  to  liiem  tlie  cr.uj.: 
name  of  "Congress  Shoes."  Later  Mr. 
Winslow  moved  to  a  larger  factory  on 
the  upper  corner  of  Broad  and  Newhall 
street.s,  and  still  later  to  Exchange 
street  where  the  l.ynn  Institution  lor 
.Savings  Is  now  located.  He  gave 
licenses  under  his  patent  to  others  to 
make  shoes  and  to  Ose  the  trade-name 
"Congress";  obtaining  much  money  for 
a  shoemaker  of  those  days.  Some  of 
the.se  licensees  made  men's  shoes  and 
called  them  "Congress  Galteirs."  The 
writer  has  worn  such  gaiters.  But  thou- 
sands of  dozens  of  women's  congress 
shoes  were  made  and  sold,  mo.stly  into 
the  southern  states,  long  before  men's 
|gaiters  were  made;  except  possibly  some 
retail  shoe  maker  made  single  pairs  of 
"Men's  Congress  Gaiters"  for  some 
members  of  Congress  and  others. 

OHAS.  ALLETN  TABER. 


Boston. 


FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 

For  information  a,bout  "Mister  Fox"; 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  S.  Louise  Ba- 
ker of  SwaVisea;  Mr.  David  Cameron 
of  Lawrence,  wiio  heard  the  verses  in 
Scotland  some  60  years  ago;  Mrs.  Eliza 
B  Robbins  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  who 
posses'ses  the  picture  book,  with  the 
poem  and  story,  illustrated  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  published  by  Brown 
T-ggard  &  Chase,  Boston,  1858,  and 
Mrs   Edith  L.  Allen  of  NewtonviUo. 


/ 


THE  POETS 

,\s  the  World  Wags: 
'Tis  hard  to  say  whetlier  greater  want 
of  skill 

-\ppears  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill. 

Mea  culpa.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  yet  12  years  old  when  I 
was  solemnly  required  to  correct  if  not 
necessarily  to  improve,  I  leave  the 
opinion  of  that  to  others,  certain  select- 
ed passages  from  the  works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  And  now  we  must  not  ap- 
proach Thomas  Moore  or  Whittier  ex- 
cept in  awe!  • 

The  following  story  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  improvement  of  Shakespeare, 
but  there  are  times'  when  analogy  ia 
more  convincing  than  a  punch  in  the 
gob,  as  the  rapparee  sartd  to  the  squire 
when  he  led  him  into  the  moss  (Ireland 
is  the  only  place  where  a  moss  is  not 
i:"lled  a  bog)  and  asked  him  how  much 
it  was  worth  to  be  led  out  again. 

Ned   was   our   Tommy   Traddles.  He 
■  had  Tommy's  genius  for  getting  himself 
i.iio  the  moss  and  the  devil's  own  in- 


Lloyd's    List    laughs    at    the  stories 
about    an    "oil-fired"    (hot  "all-fired") 
submarine  chaser,  or  long,  low,  black, 
rakish    craft    sinking    vessels    off  the 
American   Atlantic   coast;  presumably 
compelling  crews  and  male  passengers 
to  walk  the  plank;  reserving  the  women 
on  board  for  a  more  horrid  fate.  The 
cablegram  from  New  York  gave  a  list 
of  missing  ships.    This  list  included  the 
British  tankers  Gymeric,  the  Brazilian 
steamer  Cabadello,   and  the  American 
steamer  William  O'Brien,  "of  which  it 
is  recorded  that  she  'sailed  as  recently 
as  April  14.'  " 
i    "What  are  the  facts  about  these  ves- 
isels'.'"  asks  Lloyd's  List.    "Tlie  Gymeric 
ileft  Tha.mes  Haven  only  T7  days  ago" 
l(we  quote  from  the  I^ondon  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  June  27)  "for  Mexico'  and  was 
in  wireless  communication  with  Valentia 
on  June  10.    The  Cabedello  left  Norfolk 
on  Feb.  2,  and  arrived  at  Oran  on  Feb. 

As  to  the  William  O'Brien,  she  left 
New  York  as  far  back  as  April  15,  IMO, 
for  Rotterdam,  and  sent  out  an  'S.O.S.' 
call  three  days  later,  so  that  she  had 
.small  chance  of  coming  within  the  scope 
of  piratical  operations  in  the  last  few 
weeks.    Of  the  other  vessels  in  the  list, 
two    left    the   United    States    Atlantic  I 
coast  on  Feb.  2,  and  there  is  unfortu- 1 
nately  little  reason  to  suppose  they  they 
iwere  not  both  overwhelmed  in  the  ter- 
rible gale  w^hich  occurred  early  in  that 
month." 


Mr.  W.  H.  Gleaaon  sends  us  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  in  Easthampton, 
in  answer  to  his  question :  "Who  was 
the  first  manufacturer  of  the  Congrress 
Gaiter?"  After  stating  that  he  could  ^ 
give  little  information,  the  correspond- 
ent added:  "The  Goodyear  Elastic 
Webbing  -Company  ran  for  a  short  time 
in  Easthampton  about  1862,  and  manu- 
factured a  piece  of  webbing  for  Con- 
gress shoes  from  wide  strips  of  rub- 
ber, having  the  cloth  pasted  on  each 
side  of  the  rubber  sheet.  That  was  be- 
fore rubber  thread  was  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  Congress  Gaiter 
was  manufactured  in  England  before 
it  was  made  here." 

A  HOME  SCENE  IN  THE  SIXTIES 

We  spoke  of  the  leg  boots  in  which 
the  boys  of  our  little  village  found  de- 
light in  the  sixties:  leather,  copper- 
toed,  and  with  a  red  trade-mark 
stamped  high  up  on  the  leg.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing R.  Robinf3on  of  Boston  writes: 

"And  did   you   play  all   day   in  the 
snow  and  at  night  place  the  top-boots 
behind  the  kitchen   stove  to   dry?  In 
the  morning  you  found  the  boots  like 
rawhide,    as   stiff   and    unyieldiiig  as 
sheet  iron.   You  poked  one  of  mother's 
clothespins   through    each   lifting  loop 
for  better  purchase,  and  you  tugged  and 
jerked;   you   stamped  and  raged;  you 
kicked  the  baseboard  of  the  room,  partly 
in  anger  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  as- 
sisting   your    heel    downward    to    its  | 
proper  socket.   You  even  soaped  your  .. 
heel,   but  you  couldn't   conquer  those  ' 
boots.    There  was  compensation:  mother; 
made  you  stay  away  from  school  that  ^ 
day  and  gtease  them." 

"Kicked  the  bass-board  of  the  room.  '  I 
We  know  a  boy  in  the  sixties  who  gave 
way  to  violent  fits  of  temper.  His  par- 
ents then  ordered  him  to  go  up  into  the 
garret  and  there  kick  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose,  until  he  cooled  into  a 
reasonable  state  of  mind.  This  book 
was  a  thick  volume  of  Agricultural  Re- 
ports issued  by  the  government  at 
Washington,  or  a  volurne  of  patent 
office  reports.  There  are  many  books 
today  that  cause  grown  men  to  lose 
th(  ir  temper;  books  worthy  of  being 
kicked  till  the  covers  tly  into  the  air. 
And  among  these  books  are  some 
known  as  "best  sellers,"  puffed  hys- 
terically by  publishers  and  even  by  New- 
York  newspapers  that  boast  of  a  "lit- 
ei-ary  department." 


CONGRESS  GAITERS  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  issue  of  your  newspaper  of  this 
month  you  ask:  AATio  first  gave  to  shoes 
the  name  of  "Congress  Gaiters,"  and 
where  were  they  made?  ^ 
About  70  years  ago  (Jharles  Winslow  j 
had  a  shoe  making  factory  and  home  on  i 
Broad  street,  Lynn,  between  the  Friends 
Meeting  House  and  Green  street.  He.^j 
was  the  owner  of  a  patent  for  making  j| 
shoes  with  rubber  gores.  As  they  avoid-  jj 
ed  tl\e  trouble  of  lacing  they  were  called  t 
^h^es  for  lazy  -^rfomen";  but 


by  sdime 


"FAVORITE"  AUTHORS  i 

A  writer  in  Book  Post  (London)  an-  j 
swers  the  question:  "Wliat  do  police-  1 
women  lead  when  they  arc  off  duty?" 
I'bis  shows  that  the  silly  season  has 
opened  in  that  great  city.  Favorite 
authors  with  the  policewornen  are  Mrs. 
Barclay.  Ethel  M.  Dell,  and  Gertrude 
Page.  The  biographies  are  only  those 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Josephine  But- 
ler. Why  lug  in  Que^n  Victoria,  if  a 
life  of  Jo.'icphine  Butler  is  within  reach? 

The   English    questioner    should  not 
stop  with  the  policewomen.    Already  a 
writer   in   the   London    Times   has  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  list  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
I  George's  favorite  authors,  from  Thucy- 
dides   U>    .'Vlr.    Bernard    Shaw.    The  in- 
quiry, should  be  extended  and  pursued 
m   Boston   and   other   American  cities. 
Who  are  the  authors  read   eagerly  by 
janitors.    Mr.    Dempsey.     retired  bar- 
keepers, "Babe"  Ruth,  the  ice-man,  Mr. 
Tufts,  add  to  the  list  as  your  curiosity 
prompts.    .Although  famous  cooks  have 
written  cook-books,  the  ordinary  cook, 
the  one  that  rules  the  roast  and  ter- 
rorizes the  New  England  household  de- 
spises them.     We  doubt  if  the  ice-man 
is  interested  in  aocbunts  of  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorations,   but  we  should 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Dempsey' s  comments 
on  the  prize-fights  described  by  Homer. 
Let  no  one  think  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  the  eminent  sociologist,  gives 
his  nights  and  days  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
Buckle  and  Lecky:  the  last  time  we  saw 
hlni    he    was   in   a   bookshop  inquiring 
for  a  second-hand  copy  of  Jlayne  Reid's 
"Itifle  Rangera." 
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1300  TAKE  PART 
IN  BIG  PAGEANT 
ON  PILGRIM  SOIL 

PLYMOUTH,  July  20— On  the 
very  soil  ivhere  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation 
.■^.00  years  ago,  1300  men,  'women 
and  children  of  Plj.-mouth  and  sur- 
rounding towrns,  including  .nmong 
their  number  direct  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers,  ■  reproduced  in 
)  pageant  form  tonight  the  stirring 
story  of  the  conquest  of  the  new 
-world. 

Beginning  with  the  early  exploitation 
period,  the  scenes  led  with  meticulous 
accuracy  and  elaborate  detail  through 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  principal  events 
connected  with  the  historic  pilgrimage 
to  a  grand  finale  depkting  the  great 
America  of  today  that  has  grown  from 
the  ideals  planted  here  by  the  Plymouth 
colonists  in  1620. 

Enacted  Beside  Plymouth  Rock 
Appropriately    entitled    "The  Pilgrim 
Spirit."    the    production,    probably  the 
largest  .and  most  comprehensive  of  the 
kind  ever  staged  in  this  countn',  ^vas 
enacted  on  the  new  three  and  a  half- 
ia.cre  state  reservation  on  the  waterfront 
I  beside  the  most  famous  of  all  Pilgrim 
fShrines,  Plymouth  Rock.   The  gpectacle 
I  was    the    Massachusetts  tercentenary 
i  commission's  contribution  to  the  exer- 
i  cises  in  commemoration  of  the  300th  an- 
iniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  it  will  be  repeated  each  night  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Uie  week  as  well  as  on 
July  30,  Aug.  1,  2  and  3,  and  Aug.  10,  11, 
13  and  ,  13. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Harding's  coming  Aug.  1,  the 
pageant  ranks  as  the  event  of  supreme 
importance  in  connection  with  th. 
tercentenary  observance.  Consequently, 
its  first  performance  attracted  a  throng 
of  spectators,  many  of  whbm  were 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  and 
i'Bome  even  from  foreign  lands.  The 
(-lageant  committee  had  designated  the 
Opening  as  "Governor's  night."  and 
Gov.  Channing  H.  Cox  with  a  large 
delegation  of  other  officials,  representa- 
tives of  the  federal  and  state  ter- 
centenary commission,  mayors  of  the 
^  Principal  Massachusetts  cities,  and  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  critirjs,  witnessed 
the  first  public  presentation  of  the 
broduction.  A  larger  or  more  dis- 
ing-uished. gathering  will  be  assembled 
lere  only  when  the  President  arrives. 

Rain  Falls  in  Torrents 

A  hea^'v'  downfall  of  rain,  which  began 
in   hour  before  the   performance  was 
scheduled  to  start,  threatened  to  cause 
another  postponement  of  tlie  production, 
wiiich  was  originally  scheduled  to  open 
1  week  ago.    The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  storm,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  lighter  shower 
during  the  afternoon,  left  the  grounds 
covered  in  places  with  water  two  inches 
deep. 

After  making  an  Inspection  of  the  field, 
Business  Manager  Knolt  finally  decided 
to  proceed  with  tlie  performance  rather 
than  disappoint  the  members  of  the  cast 
and  the  visitors  by  another  delay.  Steps 


were  taken  to  drain  the  field,  and,  al- 
though the  ground  was  somewhat  | 
muddy  and  caused  some  damage  to  cos- 
tumes, it  did  not  interfere  seriously  witli 
the  performance.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  the  weather  was  ideal. 

Seated  in  the  wood(^  stands  erected 
on  the  slope  of  Cole's  Hill  and  on  Lea- 
den street,  overlooking  the  pageant 
grounds  and  Plymouth  harbor,  where  a 
replica  of  the  PUgrim  ship  Mayflower 
and  a  vessel  of  the  Vikings  lay  at  an- 
chor, close  to  5000  persons  viewed  the 
initial  performance  with  an  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  began  with  the  pro- 
logue and  continued  in  an  increasms 
measure  until  the  conclusion,  more  than 
two  hours  later.  Judging  from  the.  at  i- 
tude  of  the  spectators,  who  were  liberal 
i'in  their  applausrolThe  different  sce^ 
Ithe  production  was  all  that  had  b 
'  expected.  ti  / 

If  there  were  any  serious  flaws,  tn/- 
1  were  unnoticed  by  the  average  obser\'ex 
!  The  pageant  master  and  members  of  t h(, 
I  committee  were  extremely  gratified  with) 
Ithe  way  in  which  the  perform.T' 


04 


,1  that  It  had 
important  story 


;4l\eii    and  wcf 
proved  worthy  ol  th 
it  was  designed  to  tell. 

SpecUcle  Is  Impressive 

The  spectacle  was  impressive,  not 
merely  an  account  of  its  rapidly  chang- 
^  Boenes.  its  t>rllHant  costumes  daz- 
zling Illumination  and  historic  je"  n». 
but  t-ecause  this  spectacular  ka  eido- 
^i'^pe'^erved  to_  ^^^^^r.^J^^^TZ 


ousiug  ljureau.  U  ne  m-, 
s  morning  and  continued 
•  i  u-  ■'•  I'lC  day.  The  \-i3itors  came 
T,y"hVat.  train  and  ''"'om^Wla.  and 
additional  service  was  provided  by  the 
dffferent  transportation  comp«i.es  to 
handle  the  crowds.  It  Is  expected  that 
-;JXnrAn^Xne.tTrrn&' 

-y^ndr^^s^^"" 

rlved  early  in  the  day  and  all  the  avail 
ll^f  aligned  to  direct  the  tr^^ic.^  Be- 


DUi  «e.au=-  ;  dramatically  0  was  assigned  to  airecv  ^  ;^;"r„ "  „,otor 

rrm\"t;;U°as"ined  throughout  >  ^.^s  the  "°-^,%:^°oXand  3tlam, 
n,e  performance.  Unlike  most  Pase^nt^:  f  ",^"fhe  troUey  nes  from  nearby 
it  did  not  consist  of  a  series  °f  n>°ats-    ^^Jf   '"^^^^^^  passengevs. 

ordinated  Incidents,  but  a  ^""^'"^.^^^  dropped  anchor  in 


.inson.    William    Brewster.  William 
,  adford  and  other  noted  "Characters 
owing    to    the    large    ^^>"  °f 
nigeant  grounds  the  words  sometimes 
were  inaudible  at  the  rear  of  the  stands  , 
r  ,ault   that  could   not         at  rib,.ted  j 
entirely  to  the  members  of  the  c.^si 
bu    even  lacking  the  ^P-*-",,^:""-^  ..'^ 
was  possible  for  any  one  familiar  with 
history   to  grasp   the  meaning  of  the  | 
A  fferent  scenes  without  difficulty.  An; 
effective  part  of  the  page.ant  was  t.ie 
voice  from  the  rock,"  '"hich  pronouncea 
prologue  and  also  came  through  the! 
.hirkness  at  dramatic  moments  dunn<  ✓ 

"xhe'pageant  consists  of  four  episodes 
divided  Into  20  scenes  and  a  finale,  and 
111  9t  shows  the  coming  to  America  ,  of 

he  Norsemen  and  the  early  explorers 
Martin  Pring.  Champlain.  .A.dmiial' 
Blok  Capt  John  Smith,  Thomas  Hunt 
and  Capt  Thomas  Dormer,  before  turn- 
fng  to  the  life  of  the  Filgrims  in  Eng- 
land   their  persecution,   their  night  to, 

Holland  and  their  coming  to  the  new 
„1  H     All  the  chief  events  'bearing  on, 

«;;r^i^rrr  m^:  to  presen^ 
^■^^^'i^^slntauon  of  the  pageant  c=ulmU 
.ated  -ny  months  o  Pain^tn^-^  ,^cP_ 
aration.    P'^o^-      °^!!,^r  wlio  wrote  thd 

70  Pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Chalmers 
Ss'-I^^t^a^^^—Hi 

p^c"s  and  oomposei-s  contributed  versj 
and  music  that  proved  a  material  a^se 
W  the  production,  especially  in  bridgin-v 
the  lapsps  between  scenes. 


Foreign-Born  Aid  Production 

M-hileth.-cast  included  men  and  women 
who  can  tr.-.oe  their  anc  estry  to  the  e^aH: 
colonists,  the  pngeant  ^ould  not  haN 
been  a  success  without  the  whole-heart- 
ed co-operation  of  the  newer  settlers  m 
Plyrnouth.  Duxbury,  Kingston  ana 
Marshfield,  many  of  whom  were  foreign 
born  They  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  display  their  loyalty  to  the  land  o< 
their  adoption  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  pageant  with  the  evident 
desire  of  doing  their  share  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  costumes,  which  proved  a  stnii^ 
Ing  feature  of  the  pageant,  were  de- 
sired by  RoUo  Petera  and  manufa^:- 

lured  by  the  women  of  Plymouth,  mix-  i 
iiury,  Marshfleld  and  Kingston,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Daphne  CaiT. 
They  made  a  total  of  more  than  IW) 
costumes,  using  13.000  yards  of  material. 
I^rge  quantities  of  bows  and  arrows,  , 
.swords,  mtiskets.  helmets.  shields, 
torches,  banners  and  other  properties 
were  made  especially  for  the  pageant. 

Another  Important  factor  In  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  pageant  was  the  illumina- 
tion Three  batteries  of  powerful 
searchlights  mounted  in  tower.<;  in  the 
rear  of  Coles  Hill  stands  and  turned 
on  the  pageant  action  and  on  the  -May- 
flower in  the  harbor,  produced  a  bril- 
liant effect.  The  totai  electric  enei-gy 
required  for  the  pageant  was  more  than 
9>i  kilowatts,  or  enough  to  operate 
13.000  ordinary  electric  lights.  The  in- 
stallation involved  more  tban  la  miles 
of  Insulated  wire,  and  distributed  from 
a  central  control  room  over  500  separate 
lines  to  grandstands,  dressing  tents  and 
lighting  towers. 

Several  thousand  porcelain  insulating 
knobs.  400  fuses  and  other  fixtures  were 
requireci.  The  huge  switchboards,  two 
of  which  were  devoted  entirely  to  the 
control  of  projectors  used  for  stage  and 
water  lllumin.atlon,  were  equipped  with 
nearly  200  srwitches.  The  electrical  ar- 
rangements were  under  supervision  of 
Munroe  R.  Pevear.  electrical  director 
f  the  pageant  for  the  state  terccnte 
nry  commlKlon. 

Plymouth  was  crowded  tonight  with 
Isltors  who  came'  to~^e  the  opening 
■  .  rformanre.     Hotels    and  boarding 
li'.uses   were  filled  and  many  of  the 
te  arrivals  had  to  seek  accommoda- 
1  ong    in   private   houses   through  the 


The    "Voice    of    Plymouth  Rock" 
strikes  the  motif  of  tl.e  pageam  A 
.  prelude  of  music  composed  to,  ^the^ o^^  , 

lEXde  I  .^he  P"^'-  adventurers  and 
'S;;1-lng  to  Plymouth.  KIght  scene, 
depict  the  earlier  arrival  of  "je  Nors 
men  under  Thorwald.  A.  D.  1000 .  Mar 
Mn  Prlng  in  1603.  Champlam  m  ltiO.>. 
tin  rrms  f,  ^.taln  John 

Admiral  ^  "^/"J^^e  pestUence  of 
Smith  in  lbl4  and  the  P  Thomas 
KHS  and  landing  of  Captain 

'^KpTs'^de  11.  opens  with  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  Pilgrims  near  Stutton  le 
steeple  England,  in  15-J3.  Martyrs 
!  tl  e  cause  follow  in  Fleet  Prison. 
l!ondon,  on  the  night  f  ^prUJ.  ^^i 
I  Scene  3  in  this  episode  is  the  royai 
p  :gre^  of  King  James  I  with  mus  e 
':'?or  the  march  by  Edward  Bur- 
r  Hill  and  the  famous  "  harrying 

,  lingame  tliii  anu        ^  vcUi^v  a 

i  chorus"   by  Edgar   StiUman-Kelley.  a 
.descendant  of   Governor   Bradford,  to 
which  chorus  Hermann  Hag.edorn  has 

r'xirin^rhospltable  ^tch  c.t^s  is 
Shown  in  Episode  III.  ^^^.^  T^^^f, 
the  Dutch  "Cities  of  chanty      is  set 

0  mus\c  of  Frederick  Converse  and 
leads  UP  to  the  de9ision  to  set  eail  tor 
New  England  and  the  actual  depa'tu'e 
at  Dclftshaven.  The  music  in  this  last 
scene  is  by  Leo  Sowerby.  with 
words  of  the  Pilgrims-  Chorus  by  Edwin 

I  Arlington  Robinson.     A  "'"«'<=^A^ 
I  lude.  "  The  voyage  to  the  New  World 
by  Chalmers  Clifton,  musical  director  of 
,the  pageant,  opens  the  way  to  the  a r 
rival   of   the   Pilgrims   off   the  sandy 
shores  of  Cape  Cod. 

j    The  compact  in  the  cafeln  of  the  May 
'  flower   ushers   in   Episode   IV..  tne 
I  PUgHms  in  America."    The  landing  at 

1  Hgnuio  ,  been 
Provincetown.  Nov.  %5.  . 
elaborated  with  a  song  for  the  Pilgrim 
women  the  words  by  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody  and  lyric  setting  by  George  W. 

Ichadwick.   The  arrival  and  debarka  ion 
;  at   Plymouth   has   for   an  accompanl- 
'  ment    MacDowcll's    "  1620."    with  Uie 
■  Hymn  of  Praise"  in  words  by  Mr 
Hagedorn.   After  an  anthem  by  Aitht.r 
?oote  to  ancient  words  of  WUHam  Brad- 
the  finale  shows  America  today  ■ 


i'n  a  family  journ.^l  ^'j  ^^''^''^^^  y^-^,^  at 
ter  of  The  Hei-ald     'J'l^^     He  intro- 

^^fhSf^^ir--^^^^^^^^ 

^rlnll'onTh^shtltwV^^^^^ 

to  take  me  out  and  .how  , 
Old    Boston    btone.  ^^^^^^  empty  ! 

lugged  out  h.9  engraved  charac-  1 

bottle,    some  of  the  engra 

°"  •^e^tlvTnlrlticfand  one  thing 
quite  evidently  in  Ara  , 

tie  quenches         <f  Ir^^f^er  that  there 

rr^aT'Sohrfg^.^-^^ 

^-l^^fs  X  kl^-r  plirhnUed  that 
,^^,v  fla.sk  for  unlimited  drinks  He 


,vas, 


t 

I 


em^tv  fask  forirnU;;ited  drinks.  He 
w^3  'an  Tndivtdualist  and  an  infernal 
7rte  vers Ifler  and  several  other  ohnox- 
ous  things,  and  he's  fufrftl  ^^yoU 
= 

'^Z7.'nr:it  fpTl' ofph^i'ora^n^fn  , 
Tor  ye^f.  and  probably  is  ^|".ng  read, 
to  spring  on  your  some  of  Phils  in  ji 
decent  v^rse-^^^^^  ^^XHEBSPOON.  | 
Boston. 

OTHER  MELV1LLIAN8 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  sudden  discovery  t»y 
the  English  of  "Moby  D.ck."^  would  it 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  few  years 
ago  while  attending  Harvard^  I  was 
"compelled"  to  read  "Moby  Dick"  as 
paTof  he  required  reading  in  a  course 
of  comparative  literature  given  by  Mr. 
Bliss  Perry.    The  class  was  composed 

^MrVetntlv.'while  serving  in  the  1 
F^nch  T^y.  imade  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Russian  volunteer  who  ranked 
"Maby  Dick"  the  equal  of  any  of  the 

r  t"a'st"of  ^"iris^^^sall^nT  vel^ 
BPoke  English  with  a  brogue  that  would 
have  delighted  the  critical  soul  of  Mr. 

°^1^,f^rd"'pRWalSDESCHOUX. 


ford, 


I  'I  I- I 


We. do  not  blame  our  valued  contribu- 
tor Mr.  Halllday  Witherspoon,  for  be- 
ing vexed  by  Mr.  Waggpner  Woodling's 
characterization  of  him  as  a  "bounder 
?t  Is  true  that  the  term  was  applied 
by  Mr  Ernest  Newman  to  the  superb 
neoree  Borrow,  but  that  was  at  least 
?  dof en  years  ago.  when  Mr.  Newman 
^a?wrltfng  for  a  ^^ench-EngUsh  mag- 
azine  published  in  Paris:  no  doubt  he 
has  repented  of  his  rashnes... 

A  "bounder"  has  been  defined  as  a 
Cheerfully  or  noisily  iH-bred  p™^_ 
Neither  George  Borrow  nor  Mr.  ^ 'ther 

Collected  and  published  in  book  fornu 

or  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  have  been  with 
S  r  waiter  Raleigh  when  he  took  ^he 
cltle  of  Saint  Josepho.  an^^  Yh"reof" 
tonlo  de  Berreo.  the  capta  ne  thereof 

^e  f  ddl^l  th^^ 
SL^k^dir^e^^hel^^Se^^tlie 
most^ighty  Of  the  land  using  "bowes 
TrroVrs'^an^d  clul>bes  thric^^^s  b  g  - 

r  s^e'a^aCut'  hrB^r^udr-^  hellish 
sea  for  thunder,  lightning  and  atormes^ 
geaiorii^^    Witherspoon     speak  for 


"IMPERDIBLES" 

Mr  MacKendrick  of  Taunton  writes. 
••Several  weeks  ago  when  I  sent  you  an 
aSng  •English'   circu^r     from  the 

^mte^r^^bll:""  Vo?.rai:ays  inte'relting  i 
imperdlDies.  aeor-'e  P  Bolivar 

Idrerrrronounc^e  hTs°surname  Bolee^ 

^mp  rdibTeV  are  what  the  ladies,__God 
bl^ss  -em.  know  as_llngerie  clasps. 
CORN  CULTIVATORS 

-'^vts' There' Yrraueer  things  being 
,r\v^r^^gns.    on  the  glass  door^^o^ 

rn:"l''M^this:"w^hor/ny  dividing 

lines  or  spaces: 

"  Chiropody 

Watch  it  grow 
A  wonderful  hair  restorer 

Sold  here  ,    .  ^ 

J.  A.  I. 

Boston. 


tilled  wuh  empiy  lum  botilos  ami  was 
brlthing  through  his  nose.  «nortmg  at 
intervals     Abruptly  he  straightened  up. 
iTeiled  my  arm  In  a  quivering,  bony  grip 
und  hissed  In  my  ear:  trivtn' 
•Thafs  her!      That's  the  old  Fl^rtn 
-loiid.    See  that  loose  back  stay?  See 
That    gouge   outer    the    port   rail,  just 
Itt  the  mfzzen  riggin'?  That's  where  my 
old  friend  Liverpool  Jarge  died  n  that  s 
the  craft  what  killed  him. 

The  tittle  old  man  was  not  prepossess^ 
in-  He  wore  a  dirty  pea-jacket,  buttoned 
high,  and  a  Scotch  cap  pulled  low.  Be- 
Tween  the  cap  and  coat  blazed  a 

pair  ot  red  rimmed  eyes  from  the  depths 
of  a  dense  mass  of  whu^kerage.  He 
was  an  ancient  manner  right  enough^ 
I  ^nsed  a  story  and  lifting  him  by  he 
buttonhole  on  my  forefinger  1  bore  him  V 
away  to  an   alcove  window-  seat  and  S 
commanded  him  to  shoot.   Of  course  I  t 
had    mv    trusty    notebok    and    pencil  | 
along  and  I  took  the  ensuing  story  down 

^"^^One  time  40  or  50  years  ago  or  maybe 
GO  or  70.  me  and  Liverpool  Jarge  <«me8 
off  a  long  voyage  in  London,  and  vye 
savs  we  ll  stop  ashore  the  rest  of  our 
iivPK    the  life  of  a  sailorman  being  a 
dog's  life  at  the  best.     So  we  gets  us 
lodgins  UP  a  pair  of  stairs  over  a  tat- 
tooer's   shop   where   Jarge    P'anned  to 
Ut  some  real  fancy  work  done  onto  him 
Ind  next  door  to  a  tidy  pub  with  amazin 
good  rum  and  a  barmaid  named  Mune 
fhat  Jarge  got  in  love  with  the  first  mgh 
and  begged  her  to  m.irry  him.    Mm  lei 
was  pr^etty   awful   with  a   parrot  face 
artd  »>uck  teeth  and  a  yeller  false  front 
and  a  voice  like  the  .kreek  of  a  rus  y 
capstan.    Jarge  asks  me  didn  t  I  think 
was  a  beauty  and  T  says  no  and 
JargrgeU  cross  and  digs  out  his  brass 
knuck^  and  says  think  again  and  I  did 
and  slys  how  Muriel  is  a  dream.  So 
Jarge   puts-  his    hand    over    where  ht 
?hought\is  heart  was  .ncl  rolls  his  eye^ 
scmiething   frightful    and    ^ay^'  J^^.^T 
eyes!  Them  hair!  Them  voice!  Ga«d 
So  I  says  so  too.  to  please  -rarge.  Wei 
everything  goes  all   ri«ht  f""-  ^^^"^^  ! 
week  with  me  beggin  Jarge  with  tea.. 
Tn  mv  eves^o  sheer  oft  Muriel,  womer 
n^e^tln'  -frouble  always  and  special  t 
Isailonnen.   but  he.  ^ays  .stow   .ny  gal 
and  I   do.     Only  one  night  Munel  i- 
'^"guryin  with  a  swa'b  at  the  bar  abou 
pajnn'  his  shot,  and  Jarge  thinkln  to  b 
friendly    bashes    the    feller    w>h  h 
knucks  and  lays  him  °Pcn  ama'.m'  dee 
he  bein'  verv  thefty  with  the  knucKi, 
but  i'-  turned  out  that  the   cove  waf 
Muriei's  brother,  and  after  that  the, 
Iwas  a  kind  of  a  fight  with  Muriel  usi.. 
rpewter Vt  and  the  «.obbies  come  an 
I  got  one  and  Jarge  two  and  somebod 
'  fired  a  pistol  and  we  went  away  Ar 
I  took  away  an  ear  fot;  a  Keepsake  bi 
Jarge  says  it  was  a  -^he  ear  and  mu 
of  come  off  Muriel,  and  ^^if  ma* 
kill  me.    Anyhow,  he  takes  It  and  kee 
it  in  a  little  box  that  ho  had  and  cricp 
over  It.   .and  we   lays  pretty   low  f 
"      .  ^   ThAn   one  niglit 
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But  let 

himself.  

"PH1AU"    PHIL  UNMASKED 

'\  'llT^.  Te^^^d  \he  letter  from^^^d 
--rLerno"o^b%Xn  toTe!n\ 
'  rounder— but   "bounder.'  no. 


-^?^1?rW;n^rri^^FS^£ 
rnce  of-'Otbello"  Sa.utifiiLfl^^'"^  |^  Sin  has 
Theater.  For  f"?;,2f!r.be  Imperial  Thea- 
ieen  a  r""r°aoS.a^e  ^  Shakeepeatean  and 
ter  ot  Bussia.  appeat'uB 
claBBlc  repertoire. 

/ 

U  is  darklv  hinted  that  Liverpool 
,;:,ris  now  m  command      that  Pirau 

ship.now  Off  tj^^^^^r^^as"^  eceived  let- 
to   time  The  "eram  na 
tcrs    from    Pfe^""'^\''^„Hal  accounts  of 
sons  giving  '^'"""'^^'t'lrihese  accounts 
his  death.   It  is  trueahat  these  ^^^^^^^ 
are  not  in  agreemen_.    Thus  ^^^^ 
Jarge    shares    the    fate  oi 
c'-^s;  for  he,  according  to  Lte.ias,  d  ^ 
in  his  camp  of  wounds  rece  ve 
battle  with  the  0'^'-'^'=,^^;,:ge?e  over- 
another.  when    the  Massaget 
threw  Cyrus's  army  J  «  ^^^^^  „ead  in 
Tom>Tis,  the  Q^^f  'i     while  Xenopbon 
a  skin   full   of  t'h'°'^'„'Tn  his  bed.  The 
says  he  died  Peacefully  m  his  b 

letter  that  we  "o''  P^^'^the  ektraor- 
to  the  mystery  in  which  the  ^  ^ 
dinary  Liverpool  Jarge  is  wrappea. 


tion  to  it 
called 


pallPrl     a    rounutri —  

M  i-^^^s- 


MR.    SHAGHELLION'S  STORY 

AS  the  world  Wags: 

;^^Ur^=^Mls^acl^I^seaman- 
ship.  Standing  before  a  glas.  case  co^,_ 
taining  a  model  of  =''P  jj^^ie  old 
ing  Cloud.  I  became  aware  of  a  mt 
man  squatting  at  my  « '^^j  ,  ,,est 
I  gazing  eaniestlv  mto  an  -l 


(tirii 

over   It,   .and  we   lays  ijic.l,    -"    -,  u,, 
v,  \   t„.«  wPPks      Then   one  night  |  «« 
about   two   weeks.     ,      ''  nneStiOl 

and  Jar-^e  slips  down  to  the  docks  a 
ships  aboard  U,e' Flyin'  Cloud,  she  bel 
bound  for  Boston. 

•  The  Flyin-  Cloud,  was  a  good  '>ri')i 
ship  as  ships  goes,  but  the  first  M\ 
had  a  mean  eye  and  the  secotid  m. 
was  uncom^mon  thefty  with  capstan  b. 
Tnd  Buch  and  the  gruto  was  bad  and 
roaches  in  the  focastle  big  and  m_ 
Barrin  that  she  was  well  enough  0 
she  was  slack  rigged  and  sno[t 
We  no  sooner  gets  tolue  ^^ater  ui 
he?  the  first  night  out  maytoe  two  h 
after  sun  down  tihan  Jarge  comes  to 
verv  mysterious  and  takes  me  aft 
say^  'John,  listen  at  that  voice  up  t 
in   the  mizzen  riggm.      1  J'^teneu 
couldn-t  hear  nothin  only  the  wind 

says  so.  but  Jarge  g^^s  ^'"^^^^f  t 
•It's  Muriel's  voice.  Shes  oi 
She  says  "Come  Ja'^c  ,<ionie  Ja^ 
come  Jarge  Hear  it  now?  I  lis" 
again  and  seems  to  me  I  did  .lear  i^ 
says  so.  Well  Jarge  has  the 
crew  aft  one  to  a  time  and  the^ 
hears  it.  And  directly  there  s  a  d 
talk  and  excitment  Some  takes 
way  and  some  another.  There  s  a 
Ted'^whiskered    Finn    -tboard  with 

?;^ptirs"o^udis"d:f.n3 

L^rL.^^:mti^-^ir 
^Ker^ra^M 

Sailed  the  Buzzard  says  Jarse  ^a. 
evil  eve  and  how  hell  go  poKey 
With   a   long   kiilfe   ^e  earned 
catches  Jarse  alone.    Well,  the 
nieht  all  hands  prowl  the  dewss 
an  ear  cocked  aloft  and  it  .seems 
everybody  hears  the  voice  nla^n 
•Come  Jarge.'    And  everybodyjrts 
nervous  and  men  run  foul  of  «^ 
in  the  d.rk.  The  ^^^^ ^^^''Xll 
six  bells  there  s  half  a  ga.e 
the  whole  entire  crew  is  bunohea 
the  rail  just  forraid  of  the  breaK 
poop  listenin  to  the  voice  hollen^ 
serous  loud  and  plam  'Come  Jargf 
'  an  hands  shiverin  when  the^W 
comes  on  deck  with  a  gu"  -n  ^ol^ 
and  starts  givin  "^^'''^^f ^1  | 
hardly    begun    when  j^iven^oo 
I  busts  out  the  crowd  and  ^w  arm 
mizzen  riggin  and  gof  ,<^'^^e  a  , 
outer  hell.    He's  ^""e  me>be^ 
when  there  comes  a  tno^t  no  ^ 


•  111.   .  "  pp.  .1         «••;  «i..i>i  »•■•;«' 

lO  more.    The  officers  drove  us  for- 
,1  and  the  next  day  wo  burled  Jarge. 
Old  Man  taJked  to  us  and  said  how 
didn't  hear  no  voice  but  the  noise 
s  owluB  to  a  cracked  dead-eye  and  a 
k  hnokstay.    Bui  I  know  hitter.  I 
i.iKl  Chips  sew  JnrRe  up  in  a  bit  of 
i\as,  me  bcln;;  his  best  friend,  his 
X    one  vou  mlKht  say,  and  knowin 
,  re  he  kept  frold  pieces  sewed  in  the 
1  o.f  his  trousles  and  Jargi^  liad  three 
lazin  deep  finscrnall  scratches  down 
n    face   and   a    hank   of   yeller  hair 
ipped  in  hi.-;  right  paw,  that  looked 
e  a  lal.^e  front  and  was." 
'he  old  man  ended  his  yarn  .abruptly, 
,od  up   and   sazed    angrily    out  on 
ishington  street. 

Boston  ain't  the  port  it  used  to  be, 
exploded,  ".\nd  it  never  was.   I  mind 
4  time  when  you  could  go  up  that 
ey  yonder  to  as  tidy  a  pub  as  you 
e  called  the  Belllngham  Tavern,  and 
ve  your  mug  of  ale  quiet  and  nice. 
,d    now   look   at    the    danged  place, 
-ike  me  pink!    Its  a  burnin  shame 
my  name  ain't  Shaghellion." 
ie  tioited  around  the  corner  of  the 
iss  case  and  was  gone.   I  followed  on 
HS  heels,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight, 
jly  an  upcurling  thread  of  blue  omolie. 

ere  the  old  fellow  had  been  and  a  i 
,ht  smell  of  either  sulphur  or  of  a  I 
ik  clLrarette. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER  KONRAD,  Jr.  ^ 
oston.  ,  I 


;  Matin  of  Paris  published  an  en- 
lAlOg  account  of  the  first  concert 
le  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  that  city, 
head-lines  ran:  "Harvard  Singers 
made  us  forget  at  last  the  jazz- 

he  atmosDhw*  -was  that  of  a  class! - 
concert  attended  by  melomaniacs 
and  simple  as  well  as  that  of  a 
d  sporting  evertt.  The  hall  was 
to  bursting.  New  Parisian  costumes, 
dress  coats  and  dinner  jackets  also 
he  American  taste,  more  correct, 
tly  so.  because  they  were  worn  by 
=  who  otherwise  are  seen  at  their 
in  the  slightest  garb  of  athletes.' 
was  a  grand  festival  of  Franco- 
rican  friendship,  according  to  the 
n  Marshal  Foch,  as  a  connoisseur, 
i  without  flattery,  vaunt  "the  dis- 
ne,  mother  of  victory"  of  these 
«"  of  the  Glee  Club,  "these  singers 
lue  in  their  field."  .  »„j 

he     melomaniacs  half-acquainted 
American  life  were  joyously  sur- 
-d  at  finding  in  the  art  so  fervently 
ivated  fby  Harvard  no  acrobatic  ec- 
.riclties   of   which   we   are  weary; 
audacities  of  the  "bands'  that  pre- 
to  represent  with  a  battalion  of 
B  American   music.     On  the  con- 
/  one  recognized  the  dramatic  dig- 
of  the  voices  heard  In  Calvlnistic  or 
heran  oratorios.   These  voices  of  the 
;dy  football  captains,  these  heroes 
larsmanship,  proclaimed  the  loftiness 
student    souls    nourished    on  the 
ights  of  Emerson.    One  was  led  to 
im  of  ancient  harmonies,  inspired 
Europe,  which  the  flower -of  a  toil- 
1  people  recreates  in  the  new  world; 
-  dhosen  of  a  universe  bound  in  spirit 
he  world  of  traditions;  whose  'fu- 
i:  sme'    or   extravagances   of  'night- 
r.r  are  only  an  expression  in  carica- 

f  have  translated  freely  this  joyous 
.=-w  in  which  there  are  appreciative 
sions  to  Americans  at  the  Belleau 
f<!!»t  and  at  Saint-Mihlel. 


Jacques  Deval.  who  made  a  bril- 
t  debut  last   year   as  a  dramatic 
lor,  has  just,  secured  a   fine  suc- 
I  as  a  poet  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre 
1  "Le  Soleil  de  Minuit."  a  delicate 
-act  piece,'  which,  for  my  part,  I 
lid  have  preferred  to  have  seen  writ- 
In  good  solid  prose  rathc-r  ihaji  in 
■  ise  of  a  cold  classicism  which  is  hard- 
yl»ultaWe  for  modem  characters.  One 
jthe  great  wounded  of  the  war,  hav- 
become  blind,  is  always  hoping  to 
the  light  aga.in.    His  mother,  who 
not  dare   to  reveal   the  terrible 
,1  Ui  to  him,  summons  to  her  aid  the 
'^■ner  mistress  of  Rene.    This  Simone, 
r  heartily   detested,   will   make  the 
ng  man  understand  that  his  blinS- 
s    is    Incurable,    and    will  surround 
1  with  the  consolations  of  love.  The 
■leil  de  minuit"   soon  shines  at  the 
!k  of  the  heart  of  the  blind  man 
oee  soul  is  opened  to  the  pure  beau- 
of  an  interior  life.      M.  Krimer 
:(yed  the  part  of  Rene  in  a  superior 
nner;   but  it  will  if  necessary  for 
e.  Fontanes  to  con-descend  to  speak 
i  articulate  so  that  one  can  under- 
nd   her  if  she  desires  an  equitaible 
Igment  to  be  passed  on  her  perform- 
ce.     Mile.  Gounel,  as  the  despairing 
ther.  di.^played  emotion,     a  quality 
lich,  unfortunately,  is  becoming  too 
e. — Martial  Teneo    in    the  London 
Ties. 

,1.  Teneo  did  not  enjoy  the  interpreta- 
t  n  of  Moliere's  "L' Amour  Medjcin"  at 
»  Vieux  Colombier.  "This  satire 
a,lnst  the  medical  quacks  of  the  time. 
4  their  false  science,  was  given  in  its 
y  for  what  it  was,  namely,  an  im- 
jvlsatlon,  and  not  a  work  of  reflec- 
n.  It  should,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
played  with  a  rush,  after  the  manner 
Italian  farce." 

>r.  Henri  de  Rothfichild.  who  si.srns 
1  name  of  Andre  Pascal  to  his  plav 


"Lo  CaducHC,"  revived  a.l  the  Oymn/i.s<:. 
Is  a  good  doctor,  we  are  told.  As  a 
dramatist  he  has  definitely  talton  rank 
amons  the  best,  and  .is  the  administra- 
tor of  a  thrashing,  he  is  the  fiercest  that 
1  know.  HJs  painful  drama,  which  I 
praised  sincerely  at  the  time  of  Us  first 
performance  at  the  Uenai.Msance.  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  splendid  success 
amons  Iho  great  public.  The  play 
deals  with  the  case  of  a  famous  sur- 
geon, who,  In  order  to  earn  a  large 
fee,  does  not  hesitate  to  operate  on  a 
young  woman  in  flourishing  health  anei 
to  m<\ke  hei-  the  victim  of  his  greed 
for  money.  The  author  would  appear 
to  have  taken  as  his  model  a  "prince 
of  science"  now  dead.  "Le  Caducee" 
Im'presses  one  by  its  note  of  truth,  its 
humanity,  and  its  distracting  pathos. 

It  Is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  th<v  last 
'JO  years.  M.  Harry  Baur  (the  guilty 
jurgeon)  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  actors  of  the  present  day. 
His  triumph  is  well  deserved.— Martial 
Teneo. 


Surely,  certainly,  there  is  but  one  Anna 
Pavlova.  Alas,  one  is  privileged  to  see 
the  grace,  perennial  charm,  beauty  of 
her  dancing  nowadays  only  at  too  long 
intervals,  during  which  much  haijjpens, 
and  the  ordinary  administrator  of  our 
joys  would  probably  be  forgotten.  With 
Mme.  Pavlova  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
get. When  this  incomparable  dancer 
reappeared  at^^^Queen's  Hall— a  hall 
transformew'  rrw  into  a  veritaible  pal- 
ace of  all  tMt  is  graceful  and  lovely— 
on  Monday  /r*  a  season  said  to  be  for 
this  week  only— a  large  hou.-!e  .:;heered 
and  cheered  and  cheered  again,  and  one 
felt  that  it  is  Impossible,  even  in  the 
new  generation,  to  forget  what  this 
glorious  artist  stands  for.  Here  are  no 
"isms,"  only  fragrant  beauty.  Be 
Pavlova  classic,  romantic,  triste,  gay— j 
even  a  swan  I— she  is  Pavlova  who,  had 
she  lived  in  Greek  times,  would  have 
become  imrhortalized  by  the  poets.  And 
how  her  friends,  many  old,  some  of 
I  younger  growth,  welcomed  her!  The 
welcome  had  in  it  all  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  that  is  reserved  for  our  real 
friends,  of  whom  none  stands  nearer  to 
us  than  Pavlova.  As  a  breath  of  pyrest 
air  she  comes  Into  our  lives  agaip.  in 
a  day  when  minds  are  torn  this  way 
and  that  by  teachers  of  the  hydra- 
headed  "ism,"  an4  she  brings  us  peace 
and  a  soothing  altogether  priceless.  For 
sure  she  is  the  Pavlov'a  of  old,  if  not, 
as  it  were,  more  so,  Indescribably 
graceful.  —  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
June  29. 


"In  His  Grip"  is  a  British  Screen- 
craft  production.  It  is  said  to  be  based 
on  a  novel  by  David  Christie  Murray. 
The  London  Times  has  this  to  say:  "It 
deals  with  an  annoying  gentleman, 
who.  for  no  apparent  reason,  has  set 
up  an  Individual  and  peculiar  standard 
of  honor.  The  greater  part  of  the  film 
'is  concentrated  on  the  character  of  this 
'  analytical  gentleman.  The  analysis  of 
I  the  character  even  of  a  very  great  man 
;  woul^l  be  dreary  in  an  ordinary  film, 
but  the  character  of  this  man  is  dull 
in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Milne's  "Red  Feather," 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
plays,  was  designed,  he  .  says,  as  a 
libretto  for  music.  Last  month  with 
music  by  Clive  Carey,  it  was  per- 
formed at  the  Everyman  Theatre  at 
Hampstead.  Was  this  the  first  per- 
formance? 

In  Michael  Faraday's  new  comedy. 
"The  AVrong  Number,"  the  young  hus- 
band likes  country  life,  the  young  wife 
longs  for  the  delights  of  the  city. 
Servants  are  not  to  be  lured  into  the 
country,  so  the  husband  assumes  the 
d.'imestic  duties,  but  quickly  tires  of 
them.  He  engages  a  cook  and  a  but- 
ler, but  the  telephone  operator  is  care- 
less, and  connects  him  with  a  detec- 
tive agency.  Hence  the  succeeding 
comical  situations. 

"Who  Pays?"  by  Margaret  Pedler  was 
produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Lon- 
don on  June  26.  The  friends  of  a  titled 
3'oung  w*oman,  involved  in  a  cause 
celebre  sit  at  home  awaiting  the  verdict. 
They  gossip.  The  verdict  against  the 
woman  is  announced,  and  her  entrance 
brings  the  curtain  down  on  the  first 
act.  The  second  abounds  in  complica- 
tions. The  divorced  woman  becomes  en-  i 
gaged  to  an  excellent  young  man,  but  i 
a  clergyman  announces  that  the  evi-  i 
dence  against  her  was  all  false.  "The 
third  act  simply  played  permutations 
iand  combinations  on  the  date  set  forth 
in  the  second  act,  and  the  interest  in 
the  story  gradually  faded  away.  There 
was  one  good  farcical  situation,  where 
jthe  original  husband  is  trying  to  re- 
marry his  original  wife,  while  his  future 
jwife  and  her  future  hustiand  are  stand- 
'ing  by,  but  altogether^  it  was  a  dis- 
appointing end  to  a  brilliant  beginning." 

When   "Grumpy"    closed  at  the  Cr'- 
terion  Theatre,  July  16,  London,  Cyril 
Maude  had  played  the  leading  part  1400 
'  times. 

!  It  was  stated  that  when  "Chu  Chin 
Chow"  ended  its  run  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  on  July  23,  it  had 
reached  its  2240th  performance. 

Lou  Tellegen  will  play  the  leading 
part  in  the  English  version  of  Bata'Ue's 
"Don  Juan."  to  be  produced  in  New 
York  ne.xt  September. 

]  "James  Thornton,  after  a  lapse  of  23 
years,  has  again  felt  the  melodic  urge." 
Was  he  guilty  of  "I'm  the  Man  That 
Wrote  Tarara-boom-deaye"  ?  "Wrote 
It  in  a  saVret  when  he  was  out  with 
harrett"? 


'klry    of   the    London  Times 
i.loy  Ben  JonFon's  "Bartholo- 
111.  .\   }  when  It  was  revived  by  the 

Phoenix  in  London.  He  found  the 
comedy  "very  tiresome,  exceeding  tire- 
some, very  exceeding  tiresome,  to  read, 
and  only  a  shade  less  tiresome  to  see 
acted.  .  .  .  The  fun  of  the  fair  is  al- 
ways noisy  and  sometimes  nauseous, 
and  the  'richest  humor'  of  Mr.  Roy 
BJ  ford  as  the  plg-womnn  is  too  rich 
for  our  stomach.  .  We  were  very  glad, 
exceeding  glad,  very  exceeding  glad, 
when  the  play  was  over." 

Why  does  the  tradition  persist  that 
Othello  must  throw  lago  down  In  the 
third  act?    Ask  most  jutors  who  do  It, 
and  they  will  reply:  "Salvlnl  and  Kean 
did   it."     Yet   Salvini  made  Othello  ? 
brute,    "a    veneered    savage,"    to  mj' 
mind  an  nb.soUitely  false  interpretatioi 
of  his  chara.cler.  Othello  Is  a  prince.  H< 
draws  his  blood  "from  royal  selge."  He 
speaks  to  the  senate  as  to  equals,  and 
in  thought  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the 
play.    It  is  true  that  Othello  has  huge 
pas.sions,   but   he   restrains   them  as  a 
great  gener.al  should,  and  it  is  this  vei->' 
re.-itraint  that  makes  him  fall  into  epi- 
leiitic  fits.     To  interpret   Othello  as  a 
man   who   would  seize  another  by  the 
throat  and  throw  him  to  the  fioor  for  ; 
a  mere  suspicion  is  not  only  a  fal.se  Inter,  j 
pretation  of  his  character,  but  it  makes  - 
melodrama    of    what    Shakespeare  In- 
tended   to    be    a   psychological    stiidy.  , 
Dramatically,   it   is  wrong,   because  it 
turns  the.  end  of  the  act  into  an  anti-  ^ 
climax. — Louis  Calvert. 

The  Stage  of  July,  edited  by  James 
McLeod  and  published  in  Boston,  con- 
tains a  stronrg,  sensible  protest  against 
the  censor.=hip  law:  as  entertaining 
sketch  of  Charles  B.  Dillingham  by 
William  R.  Sill:  Eugene  Field's  review 
of  a  concert  by  Mme.  Semhrich,  re- 
printed from  the  .Chicago  Daily  'News 
of  February,  1S84;  an  illu.<=trated  ac- 
count of  Mr.  George  A.  Giles's  plans 
for  his  stock  company  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  and  pages  of  news  and  gossip 
aT5out  plays  and  theatre  folic. 
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k  Bundle  of  Letters  About  Susie 
Clucr  and  Adah  Menken 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

So  Susie  Cluer  has  gone  to  the  land  of 
the  hereafter.  I  remember  her  first  as 
a  child  reader  and  afterwards  as  an 
actress  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  Alida 
Bloodgood  in  "The  Streets  of  New 
York"  when  Frank  Mayo  was  the  hero 
of  that  exciting  Boucicaultian  drama. 
She  was  a  careful,  reliable  performer,  ; 
but  she  hardlv  realized  the  promise  of 
her  earher  achievements  at  the  ora-  \ 
torical  meetings  of  her  father,  John  C. 
Cluer,  who  had  what  the  Irish  call  the 
gift  of  the  gab.  He  talked  well  and 
poet'cally  at  times,  especially  when  he 
•  preached  from  the  Custom  House  steps  ' 
:  on  Sunday  mornings.  He  hailed  origi- 1 
I  nally  from  bonnie  Scotland,  and  he  had 
I  all  the  s.-intimental  feeling  of  his  race, 
with  not  a  little  of  its  practicality.  I  ] 
recall  that  "Ben"  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Par- j 
tington)  advised  him  to  let  his  daughter 
I  go  on  the  dramatic  stage  and  that  he 
'  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  at  first,  hut 
followed  It  finally,  as  it  promised  to  add 
materially  to.  the  family  income,  which 
was  not  large.  WTien  I  first  Icnew  Cluer 
he  lived  in  a  part  of  a  house  on  Chap- 
man street,  near  Washington  street.  I 
heard  him  speak  once  in  a  tent  on  the 
Public  Garden,  near  the  comer  of  Boyl- 
ston  street  and  Park  square.  The  tent 
was  pitched,  I  believe,  by  some  reform- 
ers interested  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment. "Whack  rem.  de  Neal  Dow,  ex- 
mayor  of  Portland  City,"  then  head  the 
fort  of  prohiibition. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of 
"As  the  World  Wags"  to  tell  what  I 
know  about  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  I 
saw  her  when  she  was  here  as  the  first 
of  the  female  MazCTpas  upon  the  stage, 
but  I  was  not  impressed  by  her  acting, 
though  her  form  spoke  loudly  when  she 
said  nothing.  I  was  told  by  a  member 
of  her  supporting  company  that  she  was 
an  almost  incessant  smoker  of  cigar- 
ettes. This  was  then  regarded  aa  almost 
a  feminine  crime:  but  now  other  times 
other  manners!  Her  conception  of  By- 
ron's hero  was  a  shrewd  idea  nakedly 
developed.  She  had  several  imitators, 
Leo  Hudson  being  the  best  of  her  suc- 
cessors in  the  part.  Cartlitcli,  from 
As^tley's  Ampitheatre.  London,  was  the 
first  performer  of  Mazeppa  in  Boston,  I 
believe.  I  sow  him  from  the  gallerj^  of 
th?  old  National  Theatre,  nlnepence  ad- 
mission, away  back  In  the  frolicsome 
portion  of  the  last  century.  His  figure 
was  fine,  "but  his  voice  was  soft  to 
mushiness.  He  really  made  the  "runs" 
on  the  bare-ibacked  steed,  but  I  think 
some  of  his  successors  faked  them,  as- 
the  saying  goes.  I  read  the  Menkens 
;  published  years  ago.    In  tl;iem  she  posed 

as  an   unfortunate  victim  of  a  cruel 
fate.    Considering  the  number  of  hus- 
i  bands  she  had,  she  certainly  was  great- 
I  ly  afflicted.     She   was   fascinating,   no  ■ 
I  doubt,  but,  alas,  some  said  she  wa,s  a 
I  plag-iarist.   She  surely  stole  men's  hearts  • 
1  it  she  did  not  take  away  their  brains, 
'  and  she  played  the  dickens  with  Charles 
1  Dickens  and  Dumas.  BAIZE, 
i  Dorchester. 

j  This  charge  of  plagiarism  was  wholly 
unfounded,  as  was'  the  report  that 
Swinburne  wrote  some  of  her  versea. 
I  As  The  Herald  has  already  stated, 
Isome  of  her  poems  were  as  free  In  form 
las  rha«>sodie9  by  William  Blake;  as  free 
i  as  the  freest  verses  of  any  modem  mis- 
tress of  vera  libre.  Ed. 


From  Mr.  Kilby 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Iterald: 

The  Herald  has  told  of  the  death 
of  Susie  r.  Clucr,  buf  there  mMst  have 
been  crymparatlvely  few  who  remember- 
ed her  as  having  been  a  memlber  of 
t'he  Boston  Theatre  Contpany  Irt  the 
late  sixties  and  of  the  Boston  Mluaeum 
Company  In  the  early  seventies.  In  the 
later  organization  she  will  Ibe  'best  re- 
menYbered  as  Uosa  Dartle  In  ■■Little 
Emllv"  with  Mary  Cary  as  Kmily,  Will- 
iam Warren  asMicawI-er,  W.  J.  I^Moyne 
as  Uriah  Heep,  Charles  Barron  as  Peg- 
Kotty  Harry  Crlwp  a.s  Ham,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent as  Betsy  Trotwood  and  Charles 
A.  Steivcnson  as  SteerfortJh. 

Miss  Cluer's  last  appearance  on  the 
Boston  stage  was  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre in  August.  1SS7,  with  Baro'  and 
Fay.  Before  going  on  the  stage  she 
used  to  appear  with  her  father  John  C. 
Cluer,  who  Was  a  strenuous  and  3in- 
1  cere  temperance  orator,  often  speaking 

on  Boston  Common,  assisted  'by  Susie 
the  little  girl  with  the  big  v  oice. 
Chebeaquo  Island,  Me. 

QUINCY  KILBY. 


Sympathy  and  Passion 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

How  many  times  she  entered  Hy-  | 
men's  Temple,  and  in  what  variegated 
company!  She  married  .Menken,  a 
mercantile  Jew  in  Cincinnati;  then 
Robert  H.  Newell,  a  wit  and  a  gentle- 
man; then  John  C.  Heenan,  a  pugilist, 
then— but  whom  didn't  she  marry?  It 
has  been  said  that  mankind  was  div- 
ided Into  two  classes:  Those  who  had 
been  and  those  who  had  not  been  the . 
husbands  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  the 
latter  being  in  the  minority. 

Was  It  because  she  was  an  actress 
that  wedlock  so  disagreed  with  her? 
Heaven  knows.  Poor  Adah!  She  was 
peculi'ar,  but  all  her  acquaintances  said 
she  was  a  woman  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  most  generous  hand,  always  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  ^Tive  when  she  had 
anrthing  to  give.  Worae  women  have 
had  better  names  and  fairer  lives. 

Made  up  of  fire,  passion,  and  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  recklessness,  she 
iwastt-d  her  gifts  and  her  life;  she  was 
fine  and  coarse,  good  and  evil,  sacri- 
ficing and  selfish,  on  the  same  day. 
She  "finally  found  rest  In  the  Montper- 
nasse  burying  ground  in  Paris.  Peace 
to  her  ashes.  ' 

Cambridge.  EABLE  E.  RISER. 

We  are  far  from  books  of  reference, 
therefore  we  ask:  Did  not  Adah  marry 
Mr.  Menken  in  New  Orleans?  Was  not 
the  "Benicla  Boy"  her  second  hu.sband 
and  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  her  third?  Her 
fourth,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  a 
Mr.  Barclay.  Ed. 


Notes  About  Music  New  and  Old; 
Also  About  Musicians 

There  are  so  many  pianists  who  shine 
and  compel  admiration  on  rigidly  par- 
allel lines  that  it  la  real  relief  and  an 
undiluted  pleasure  to  come  across  a 
player  who  hag  the  courage  to  strike 
out  a  line  of  her  own." 

"Half  tne  coolness,  if  not  prejudice, 
towards  what  is  vaguely  grouped  as 
modem  music— 'oontemporary'  is  a 
much  Better  word— arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  seldorn  get  it  properly,  or  even 
adequately  performed." 

The  London  Times  says  of  Ravel's 
"La  Valse"  for  orchestra:  "Note  that 
it's  not  'Valse'  but  'La  Valse'— not  a 
dance,  but  dance  generalized.  In  it  are 
all  the  airs)  and  graces  of  our  mothers 
and  grandmotihers,  all  the  outrageous 
modifications,  each  more  shocking  than 
tlie  last,  to  the  generation  that  en- 
dured them,  the  three-step,  the  t-wo- 
step,  the  one-step  (under  the  chande- 
liers), as  extinction  in  fox^trots  and 
other  delights,  and  behind  all  these, 
something  between  a  philosophic  joy 
and  an  impish  glee  in  its  eternal  youth." 

Toscha  Seidel  in  London  (from  the 
London  Daily  Telegraprti):  "Mr.  Seidel 
again  exhibited  most  of  the  traits  of 
the  Auer  sichool  of  violin  playing,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the 
last  year  or  fewo.  The  silvery  tone,  the 
aocuracy  of  intonation,  the  very  re- 
strained emotion— the  complete  efficien- 
cy of  the  Auer  school— are  all  there. 
But  there  seeins  to  us  to  be  still  to  seek 
the  pupil,  past  or  present,  who  has  the  i 
very  roots  of  music  in  his  soul.  How  j 
gladly  one  •would  ,=>acrifice  a  little  of 
this  almost  terrible  'efficien-cy'  for  a 
breath  of  imaginative  power!  Yet  this 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Seidel  is  not  an  admirable  player.  In- 
deed he  is  that.  It  is  only  that  pos- 
sibly one  has  been  led  by  injudicious 
masters  of  the  pseudo-art  of  reclame  to 
expect  too  much  from  all  the  alumni  of 
the  famous  school.  Perfectly  even,  level 
and  beautiful  in  its  unemotional  way  was 
the  pla>ing  of  Handel's  Second  Sonata, 
but  Mozart,  as  re«presented  by  his  E 
flat  concerto,  surely  asks  for  something 
that  counts  for  more  than  a  genial  com- 
placency. We  have  an  idea  that  in  thej^ 
course  of  the  years  not  only  Mr.  Seldel.( 
but  several  more  of  his  confreres,  may  I 
show  a  capacity  which  just  now  is  more 
or  less  only  in  embryo:  and  this  will 
come  when  the  leading  strin.gs  are  com- 
pletely forgotten." 

There  is  a  difference  of   opinion  in 


[  1  ion  concerning  hew  songs  by 
AriMil.l  Bax.  The  Times  said  when 
Dorotliy  Moulton  sang  them,  "The  cen- 
tral point  of  these  songs  is  their  local 
color.  Mr.  Bax  is  very  great  upon  that. 
There    were    three    new    ones,  "The 

Piper.  rhe  Pigeons"  an^i  "Across  the 

Door",  and  so  we  had  i>ipos  and  pig- 
eons and  fiddles  done  to  the  life.  No 
I  doubt,  when  the  song  is  all  about  a 
piper,  the  pipe,  from  Calabria  or  Trav- 
ancore,  or  wherever  it  niiisht  be,  can- 
not be  omitted;  yet  one  would  have 
liked  the  voice  to  be  the  protagonist 
iiid  to  have  something  more  vital  to 
»a.y.    Ihe  Daily   Telegraph   said  that 


I  ihe  songs  showed  extraordiniry  gift* 
lor  vivid  and  realistic  effects.  "At  the 
same  tune  the  rcali.sm  was  never  of 
the  obvious  type.  In  "The  Piper"  Mr. 
i  Bax  has  risen  to  heights  which  are 
1  extraordinary  even  for  a  modem  Brit- 
ish composer:  but  though  this  was  the 
best  of  a  new  trio  of  songs,  its  com-  I 
panions,  "The  Pigeons"  and  "Across 
the  Door"  were  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  for  origiralHy  and  intimacy. 

Every    singer    from    America  comes 
armed    with    laudatory    opinions,  'bu. 
there  seems   to   be  considerably  more 
Justiltcatlon   for  them   m  Mme.  Nam- 
ara's  case  than  In  many  others,  .and  \ 
her  performance  left  the  Impression  of  ; 
a  singer  whom  one  would  like  to  hear  , 
in  more  favorable  conditions  and  In  a 
more  important  program  than  that  of 
an  Albert  Hall,  Sunday  concert.-Lon- I 
don  Times.  June  27. 

That  Mme.  Namara.  a  soprano  from 
California,  should  have  justified  the 
very  nice  things  which  her  advance 
asrent  said  about  her  is  greatly  to  her 
tor  it  is  a  feat  that  -ly  ^he 
few  succeed  in  accomplishing.  tier 
voice  is  a  real  coloratura  soprano, 
.sound,  warm,  and  fiexlble;  she  sings 
;^ily  and  naturally,  and  there  were, 
fn  her  performance  of  "Ah!  fors  e  lu. 
a  decision  and  a  brightness  ;.hat  made 
one  feel  that  she  has  the  real  dramatic 
Instinct,  and  that  the  good  ■"eports  of 
her  that  have  come  ^^om  Ch  cago 
where  she  has  been  singing  a-t  the 
opei^.  are  not  exaggerat3d.-Lon(lon 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mr.  Sa^-| 
uel.  who  recently  gave  a  s"ies  of  six] 
recitals  o""  F.ach's  piano  music:     We  do^ 
'  no?  get  tired  '   rause  he  never  seems  to 
be  tiring  him.self.    The  themes  are  not 
'  ^rad'df  evernhing  else  iust  f-ps  into 
abej'ance  until  they  emerge;  they  have 
their   say   without    any  rirci.mstance. 
and  then'^go.    But  when  tl.is  has  gone 
on    for   some   time   a  feeling  of  awe 
seems  to  oome  over  the  room.   Mr  Sam- 
vters  playing,  beautiful  as  it  is.  Is  0"'^ 
,a  means  to  something  else  which  is  in- 
visibly there;  the  spirit  of  music  in  all 
ages    that  universal  of  which  all  the 
arts    are    only  emblems,   which  lives 
apart    from    any    particular   artist  or 
work  or    action    of    any    kind,  which 
fvery  one  feels  and  to  which  no  one 
,  an  give  a  name.    And  we  go  out  feel- 
ing that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have 
been    there.   ...   The    first   and  the 
last  thing  that  happened  was  rh-ythm 
Rhythm  is.   of  course 
I      puts.'  but  it  is  doing  that  ^vlth  a  child- 
!      like  faith  that  what  'it  puts   ds  r.ght^ 
It  is  the  getting  rid  of  fear  and  desire 
and  simply  trusting.    But  it  is  not  an 
casv  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  be- 
ing" dull  or  the  desire  of  showing  off 
Half  the  world  is  afraid  J»J"f. 
obvious  and  saying  the  truthful  thing, 
and  the  other  half  desires  not  to  have 
,1  said  or  done  to  them,  but  to  be  flat- 
lered.    'Keeping  time'  is  a  small.«fthlng 
n  music,  but  rhythm  is  a  great  thing 
n  a  character:  and  character  makes  a 
nuisician  just  as  much  as  It  does  other 
people." 

I    would    Imagine    that    Arthur  P. 
Sr^hmidt  was  the  ideal  music  publisher 
and  now  he  is  dead.    For  over  half  a 
oenturv  he  had  worked  with  a  wonder- 
ful singleness  of  purpose  in  Boston.  He 
.specialized,   as  it   were,   in  discovering 
talented  musicians  with  a  view  to  pub- 
'  lishlng  their  music.    All  who  know  any- 
thing of  American  musicians  vnll  realize 
what  it  means  when  it  is  said  that  he 
i  was  the  encourager  of  Arthur  Foote. 
I  George  Chadwiek.  Amy  Beach  and  es- 
pex-ially  MacDowell. -London  Dally  Tel- 
egraph, June  25. 

!  "Quite  recently,  at  a  concert  of  S:M.L 
I  in  Paris,  three  songs  by  M.  Kaikhusru- 
Porabji.  a  composer  well  known  here, 
was  sung  by  a  Mme.  Martine,  accom- 
panied by  the  composer.  The  sy^^f 
of  these  songs  were  due  chiefly  to  the 
perfect  interpretation  of  Mine.  Martine. 
who  toyed  with  greatest  ease  with  the 
terrible  difficulties  of  this  music,  of 
which  I  oonfes.'=.  to  have  no  understand- 
in"  of  the  complicated  details  witii 
which  the  pianoforte  part  is  suicharged. 
Now  who.  think  you,  wrote  that?  Na 
Not  at  all  a  reactionary.  He  was  none 
other  than  Darius  Milhaud— one  of  the 
most  -advanced'  of  the  famous  _-Sixe. 
Anyhow,  he  surely  should  know.- 

\  New  Version  of  Stra^^nsky's 
"Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Last  night  we  were  given  "Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps"  at  the  Prin'-ess  Theatre. 
Every  one  had  asked  for  it,  M.  Dlag- 
hiiev  had  granted  the  general  request 


lo  be  allow,  fi  to  s.-..-  -  -  :ior,.' m  i  ,miv 
which  M.  Massine  designed  as  a  means 
of  visualizing  Stravinsky's  score;  nat- 
urallv,  therefore,  the  theatre  was  very 
full  "  Mme.  Sokolova.  the  "Chosen  'V  ir- 
gin"  was  given  a  bank  of  whli,.  roses 
taller  than  herself,  M.  Stravinsky  got 
a  laurel  wreath  of  equal  size,  and  Ihe 
whole  house  roared  iteelf  hoarse  while 
the  protagonists  held  their  trophies  and 
each  other's  hands  and  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground.  Thus  the  London 
public  proves  Its  connoisseurship  in 
contemporary  art. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  declare  that,  now  the  whole  de- 
sign is  made  transparently  clear,  the 
music  onlv  required  the  accompani- 
ment of  human  action  to  justify  itse.f, 
and  that  when  this  almost  "absolute 
music  Is  backed  by  almost  absolute 
dancing  the  result  Is  an  absolutely  ab- 
solute expression  of  something  or  other. 
But  no.  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
outside  the  movement  and  to  confess 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  ballet  was  for 
us  merely  a  tedious  posturing  m  sight 
and  sound.  It  must  suffice  to  describe 
it  and  leave  the  raptures  of  anthusi- 
,asm  to  more  highly  sensitized  beings. 
^  After  the  prelude,  which  is  one  of 
Stravinsky's  decisively  musical  mo- 
ments the  curtain  rises  on  a  scjne  by 
Roerich  which  gives  a  vague  impres- 


sion of  glacier  and  cloud.    In  front  of 

it  are  grouped  the  dancers  of  Pagan 
Russia  in  their  embroidered  garments 
of  white  and  pink ,  and  salmon  color. 
Their  movements  pick  out  the  complex 
rhythms    of    Stravinsky's    score,  and. 
like  Stravinsky's  melodies,  consistently 
1  avoid  anv  suggestion  of  direct  emotion. 
Some  are  energetic  and  forceful,  others 
clumsy   and   angular;   sometimes  they 
hint  at  sim.ple  activities,  strife,  labor 
courtship,  but  always  In  the  detached 
manner  of  what  the  drill  sergeant  calls 
"going  through  the  motions."    There  is 
no  drama,  no  storj-;  only  a  passionless 
ritual    in   which   the   men   lunge  and 
spar  at  one  anotlier  and  lift  the  women 
on  their  shoulders.    In  the  second  scene 
the  "Chosen  Virgin"  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  in  a  striking  pose,  the 
other  partLclpantg  ^grouped  around  her. 
Sometimes  they  cluster  closery  and  in- 
dulge In  a  curious  spasmodic  quiver;  at 
others   they   make  patterns   of  move- 
ment.  At  last  the  chosen  one  delgiis  to, 
move  in  a  high-leaping,  ungainly  dance  i 
which  is   at  least  a  triumph  <^^<^^>f:| 
thrnic  skill.    The  others  leave  her  to, 
herself;   her  dance  becomes  more  ex- 
travagant, tin  at  last  she  falls  on  the, 
sttge  exhkusted.    That  is  all  that  hap-: 
pens,   and  through,  it  all  Stravinsky  s, 
orchestra  tears  its  way  in  ever-increas- 
ing harshness.    M.  Ansermet  conducted 
an    exceedingly    capable  performance 
though  the  conditions  of  the  theatre  did 
not  allow  of  the  wonderful  ba'^J^^e  "^i 
tone  which  was  secured  the  other  <lay 
at  Queen's  ftall.    One  couW  not  fall  to 
admire    Stravinsky's    Infinity    of  re-, 
source,  even  thou-h  at  the         y  }en 
wondering  what  on  earth  all  the  fuss 
and   fury  was   about.-London  Times, 
June  2S.   

"A  Trip  to  Niagara  Falls" 

I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
I    Some   one   inquired   recently  4n  The 
Herald  I  egarding  an  old  song,    A  Trip 

to  Niagara  Falls."  -  -u-^^,.,,  r 

A  book  entitled  "Songs  of  Henry  C. 
Bartiabee,"  published  by  D.tso"  m  »1. 
has  many  of  the  songs  of  that  famous 
sfric"  in  which  spoken  interiudes  are 
glfen  among  whlfeh  are  "The  AValking 
ivenlng  Party,"  "Blue  Beard,  Alon- 
zo  the  Brave."  and  "A  Tnp  to 
Niagara  Falls,"  a  couple  of  verses  from 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
the  older  readers  of  this  column  who 
!.in  recall  the  days  when  that  famous 
•singer  and  comedian  delighted  the  con- 
cert audiences  fn  the  'BO's  and '.O's 

KDGATt  P.  HOV^AJID. 
1  From  Buffalo,  my  labors  done,  for  curi- 
•         oslty  and  fun. 
I  took  the  cars,  the  morning  run,  to  go 

lo  Niagara  Falls,  mum! 
At  length  we  'rived  in  time  to  dine,  the 
Cataract  Hotel  was  fine; 


The  EJngDsh  :  ..-3  i ney  call  >Iors»-sho^ 
Goat  Island  stajids  between  the  two; 
Near  Table  Rock  we  all  descend 
Down  vrtnding  steps  that  newer  end; 
The  ladies  our  aid  we  had  to  lend, 
Each  beg'ging  the  other  her  pace  tom«t4 

SPOKEN. 

Old  lady— Oh,  dear,  don't  go  so  neai 
that  rock!  Don't  it  ever  fall  down  aiM 
kill  nobody  or  nothing? 

Yankee — Well,  now,  I  can  guess  ncbooj 
ever  lived  to  tell  much  on  it.  .  ' 

Guide— Don't  be  frightened,  ladles!  To( 
arc  now  in  slghit  of  the  sulbllmest  d  1 
spectacles!  '  j 

Old  gent— Psliaw!  I  left  my  spectaol«« 
tew  hum. 

Frenchman- .\u  ha!  Vat  a  grand  aigH 

pour  ze  contenjplazlone! 

Yankee— Pooty    grand    for  washim 
sheep. 

Dutohman— Oh,  de»e  falls,  dese  fallt 
ish  pig!  .  , 

Old  lady— Oh.  dear!  Oh,,  dear!  I  sh^ 
go  raving  distracted,  I  know  I  shall  tt 
tihe  midst  of  this— 
Ruimbling.  tumbling,  tearing  away; 
Wallowing,  bellowing,  wet  with  spraJT 
Like  Aunt  Deborah's  washing  day. 
The  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  mum! 

The  name  "Wlnchell"  is  added  to  th^ 
title.  Was  he  the  "poet"  or  the  comi 
poeer?— Ed. 

/i^^  2  /" /f 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Wra.  E. 
SklUlngs  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  fol- 
'owing  copy  of  a  sign  In  the  central 
police  station  In  Tttkyo: 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 
1-At  the  rise  of  the  hand,  policeman 

stop  rapidly. 
■  3— Do  not  pass  him  by  or  otherwise  dis- 
respect him. 
S— When  a  passenger  of  the  foot  hove  in 
sight,  tootle  the  horn;  trumpet  at  him 
melodiously  at  first,  'but  If  he  still 
obstacles    your  passage,   tootle   him  i 
with  vigor  and  express  by  work  of 
the  mouth  the  warning  "Hi  HI." 

4—  Beware  the  wandering  horse  that  he 
shall  not  take  fright  as  you  pass  him 
by.  Do  not  explode  an  exhaust  box 
at  him.    Go  soothingly  by. 

5—  Give  big  space  to  the  festive  dog  that 
shall  sport  in  the  roadway. 

ij— Avoid  entanglement  of  the  dog  with 

your  wheel  spokes. 
7_Go  soothingly  on  the  grease  mud,  as 

there  lurks  the  skid  demon. 
8— Press  the  brake  of  the  foot  as  you 
roll  round  the  comer  to  save  collapse 
and  tie-up. 


this  delightful  passage  m-.u:.  iiir  on 
islands  in  the  river  Araxes:  "They  have 
also  a  tree  which  bears  the  strangest 
produce.  When  they  are  met  together 
In  companies  they  throw  some  of  It  up- 
on the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting, 
and  presently  by  the  mere  smell  of  the 
fumes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning, 
they  grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with 
wine.  More  of  the  fruit  Is  then  thrown 
on  the  fire,  and,  their  drunkenness  In- 
creasing, they  often  jump  up  and  begin 
to  dance  and  sing.  Such  Is  the  account 
which  I  have  heard  of  this  people." 
Some  arboriculturist  should  be  Induced 
to  plant  trees  of  this  joyous  nature  In 
our  own  New  England.  '  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  would  prefer  a  grove  of  them 
to  any  Italian  or  Spanish  garden  laid 
out  by  a  landscape  artist— or  "landscape 
architect."  We  like  to  think  of  the  emi- 
nent sociologist  reclining  under  this 
shade. — Ed. 


BLOSSOMS  AND  BERRIES 

(From  the  Bureau  County   (111.)  Kepu.bll-'i 
can.) 

Miss  Hetsy  Beanblossom,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fehlander  j 
Beanblossom,  and  Mr.  Phabeus  Thack- 
elberry  are  to  be  quietly  married  at  the  I 
M  E.  Church  Thursday,  at  2:46  o'clock. 
The  Ladles'  Guild  of  the  church  are 
invited  to  come  and  bring  a  friend.  Ten 
cents  admission  will  be  chained  at  the 
door  and  an  additional  charge  of  Ave 
cents  to  those  coming  after  2:'45.  The 
generous  young  couple  are  to  donate  the 
offering  at  the  door  to  the  Guild. 


We'd  flesh  and  flsh  of  err'ry  iJdnd,  an  I 

negro  waiters  to  stand  behind;  |  ^ 
The  landlord  he  procured  a  guide  w4>  , 

took  us  down  to  the  waterside. 
Where  we  rooked  and  pitched  in  ttl  i 
foaming  tide,  as  through  the  watt 
the  boat  did  glide.  ^ 
SPOKEN. 
Old  lady— Oh!  don't  go  so  near  th©  s|d 
of  that  boat!   If  you  do  we  shall  up-tip 
I    Old  gent-«illy,  my  boy,  get  right  t| 

out  of  the  bottom  of  tihe  boat! 
I  Boy— Oh,  no.  Pa,  I'm  afraid  we  -WlJ 
upset! 

Enthusiastic  party— Ah!  there  s  the  Ens 
lish  falls!  I  wonder  why  they  are  not  » 
high  as  the  American  falls? 

Yankee— Well,  as  near  as  I  can  caliq 
late,  it's  because  they  hain't  go  to 
to  fall.  1  « 

Old  lady— Oh,  dear,  wliy  can  you  ie»  I 
the  midst  of  this— 

CHTORUS. 
Rumbling,  tum'bling,  tearing  away? 
Wallowing,  ■bellowing,  wet  with  spraf 
Like  Atint  Deborah's  washing  day. 
The  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  mum! 
Midst  foajriing  billows  at  length  we  MtH 
On  cakes  of  rocky  ice  and  sand; 
We  all  got  safe  upon  the  strand 
I  -While  seeing  Niagara  Falls,  mum. 
The  rival  Cataracts  in  view. 
Roaring,  rushing,  ever  new- 


SOFT  DRINKING  TALK  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  mitigation  of  those  sad  resorts,] 
the  soft  drlnkeries,  I  find  in  the  minis- 
trations at  a  few  such  places  of  the 
old-time  barkeepers.  What  a  Joy  to 
find  oneself  facing  not  the  pale,  smart 
youth  to  whom  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed behind  the  soda  water  counter, 
but  the  shrewd  countenance,  Irish. 
Scotch,  native  American,  of  the  grizzled 
I  veterans  forced  to  ply  the  new  and 
humiliating  trade  of  ministers  to  those 

I  who  drink  the  cold  sweet  poison  legal- 
ized by  a  nation  gone  mad!    The  old 
barkeepers  were  wise  with  the  wisdom 
gleaned   from  daily  contact  with  real 
human  beings,  their  regular  customers.  . 
Twice   I  have   met   one   of  those   su-  \ 
premely  delightful   men   who  need  no 
guarantee  except  that  amply  furnished  I 
by  face,  figure,  manner  and  speech,  and 
each  time  in  a  barroom  of  Boston.  •Him 

I I  shall  never  again  see.  I  shall  ttilss 
forever  also  the  merry  quip,  the  keen 
bit  of  criticism,  the  clear  cut  logic,  the 
apt  quotation,  caught  from  strange  lips 
that  quaffed  the  cheering  cup  at  my 
elbow,  strange  though  friendly,  in  the 
masculine  freemasonry  of  a  common 
taste.  What  do  I  hear  In  front  of  the 
soft  drinkery  bar!  Something  like  this: 
■'Dotted  Swiss  with  just  a  love  of  a 
pink  bow  at  the—";  or  this:  "Naw;  they 
fired  'Im  las'  keek  an'  se's  lost  her  Job, 
so  they  can't  be  married.  Hain't  It 
fierce  for  Mame.  fer  y'u  know  they 
say—",  or  this:  "He's  a  chufter  fer  one 
o'  the  big  millionaires,  an'  he  never 
takes  me  out  'ceptin'  in  a  LImmyzeen. 
He  sez  I  look  Jis'  like  the  boss—". 

Boston.  DRYASDUST. 
Our  correspondent  should  read  "The 
Old  Soak, "fey  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Don  Mar- 
quis, if  he  has  not  read  It  already.  Fired 
by  Vice-President  Coolldge's  cry,  "Back 
to  the  Classics,"  we  opened  a  transla- 
tion of  Herodotus  at  random  and  found 


CAPE  COD  BEER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

These  being  the  days  for  home  brew 
(the  harmless  old  sort).  It  would  be  In 
order  to  learn  how  the  kind  that  was 
sold  in  stone  "bottles  was  made:  a  loud 
report  followed  the  release  of  the  cork, 
succeeded  by  a  cascade  of  creamy  foaip. 
Was  it  "ginger  pop"? 

Meanwhile,  here  is  the  sort  of  home 
made  beer  that  people  used  to  brew  in 
my  native  Cape  Cod  village:    In  our 
family  we  children  used  to  gather  a 
large  quantity  of  pitch-pine  tips,  tender 
young    chcckerberry    leaves    (on  the 
south    side    of    the    Cape,    known  as 
"drunkards"),  wintergreen  (pipslssewa, 
or  Prince's  Pine),  and  dig  up  quantities 
of  sassafras-root,  sarsaparilla  and  dan- 
delion.   The  flavor  popularly  known  as 
sarsaparilla  is  not  sarsaparilla  at  all, 
but  sassafras:  sarsaparilla  has  slender 
roots  that  run  long  distances  near  the 
surface— not  pungent,   but  mildly  and 
pleasantly   herb-like   in   flavor.  These 
would  be  covered  with  water  in  a  big 
kettle,  or  tin  vessel,  and  brought  to  a 
boll;  let  stand  tor  24  hours,  then  drained 
off  and  again  heated 'up  with  brown 
sugar    for    sweetening.     Wihen  cool, 
something  called    "yeast  plants"  was 
added.     I    think   Uiey   were  obtained, 
dried,  at  the  village  store.    They  were 
whitish  little  pellet-like  things,  about 
the  size  of  bird-shot.    To  my  boyhood 
eyes  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them  at 
work.    I  remember  standing  with  fas- 
cinated gaze  watching  the  process  go 
ing  on  In  a  big  glass  vessel  of  some 
sort;  it  was  like  a  merry  multitude  of 
tiny  creatures  that  seemed  to  be  imbued 
with  animal  life,  going  through  a  sort 
of  fairy  dance,  half  of  them  rising,  to 
the   top,   another  half  sinljing  to  the 
I'oottom  again,  keeping  it  up  incessantly 
until  their  task  was  done.    One  fancied 
them  greeting  each  other  as  they  met. 
like  ships  that  pass  and  speak.  When 
the  beer  was  sufficiently  worked,  I  be 
lieve  the  "yeast  plants"  were  removed 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  be  kept  for 
another   occasion.     The   beer  had  no 
special    kick    to   It.    but   was    full  of 
sparkle,  like  fermenting  cider  or  new 
wine,  and  was  delicious.   We  never  bot 
tied  it,  but  kept  it  in  a  jar.   It  was  con 
sumed  before  it  could  spoil. 

Does  anybody  know  about  that  "yeast 
plant"  now?  And  has  anybody  ever 
tried  a  hand  at  "ambrosial  nectar"  a  la 
the  ancient  Romans?  We  have  plenty 
of  ambrosia  (our  common  ragweed)  and 
its  aroma  suggests  that  it  would  make 
AU  interesting  flavor  for  a  home  brew. 
Boston.  •  BAXFORD  CLEVER. 
In  our  little  village  of  the  sixties  the 
drink  that  popped  and  cascaded  after 
the  cork  was  taken  from  the  stone  jug 
was  "root  beer.''  It  was  made  and  sold 
by  the  keeper  of  the  toll-bridge  over 
the  Connecticut  river.  Some  preferred 
it  to  the  "lager  beer"  sold  by  the  Ger- 
man baker  on  the  sly.  for  there  was  a 
horrid  rumor  that  he  put  an  old  boot  In 
the  keg  to  give  the  beer  body  and 
flavor.— Bd.. 
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-  Mr.  George  S.  Drew  of  Lowell  writes. 
"The  letter  you  kindly  published  on 
July  8  inquiring  for  a  poem  recounting 
the  midnight  adventure  of  a  certain  fox 
ol  questionable  ethical  standards  has 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  -^^-'^^'^^^ 
ment  and  genuinely  interesttog  corre 
spondence.  In  addition  to  the  var  ous 
versions  you  have  discussed  in  our 
columns,  I  have  received  %y  mail  d.r^t 
not  less  than  six  copies  of  the  rhym- 
The  first  of  th^e  came  from  a  dear  old 

;^i^fy^fj::?yst£££--^ 
-[derc^rs^si^'igSr^S 

been  -^f  J^^/SCfd^'hr^ugh  your 
L^utn.°Lr^tuld^en^ymee^^^^^^^^^^^ 
men  and  women  who  have  conir. 
to  this  discussion.       '  „      -rrr-^  and 

I  am  grateful  to  the  World  ^ag^  » 
all  those  who  have  assisted  in  putting 
together  tor  me  theston"  of  Mr.  Fox-o. 
FARNBOROUGH-ALDERSHOT 

Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  his  Ufe  01 
Thomas  Nast  says  that  John  <^ 
lid  Thomas  Sayers  fo"^»>t  a' AMei-shoL 
V>  i-:  -tr.tement  was  questional 
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■ivfi"  i.r  Jlrookllno,  *hu  quoted  from 
(1  Jnmcs'3  life  of  Jlinan. 
"J.  O.  S."  of  Boston  J  TV  rites:  "Alder- 
lot  la  now  a  large  dliitrlct  oomprisinK 
■vornl  vitlnsTPs  and  hamlets.  There  was 
■iRinuUy  Just  the  town  of  Aldershot, 
It  British  froverninent   haa  since 

)iiKlit  largf)  tracts  of  Und  for  military 
irposes.   It  now  includes  Farnboroug-h, 

h  and  several  smaller  places.  The 
rht  took  place  in  a  hollow  very  near 

what  Is  now  Ash  range-part  of  Fani- 
irou.tth.  Nearl>y  is  a  little  'pub,'  where 
ic  men  dressed  for  the  party.  There 
n  be  seen  rellca  of  the  occasion,  such 
;  part  of  the  rope,  which,  bv  the  way. 
IS  not  so  much  a  ring  to  Oght  in,  but 
crely  to  keep  the  spectators  back.  Mr 
imcs  was  right;  the  fight  was  at  Fam- 
rouph." 

•R.  M.  Q.-  of  tioston  quotes  from  Sir 
n.  Astley's  "Fifty  Years  of  My  Life"- 
Ve  ensconced  ourselves  in  a  flrsl-cla.ss 
rrlag-o  having  paid  £5  for  a  ticket 
:th  'the  vague  Inscription  'There  and 
■ick':  and  we  were  told  not  to  ask 
y  questions.  .  .  .  When  our  train 
rived  at  Redhill  Junction  we  were 
unted  off  the  main  line  and  found' 
rselves  steaming  toward.?  Farnbor- 
Kh.  just  short  of  which  .  .  we 
bundled  out.  After  clambering  over 
fence  or  two  we  took  our  places  at 
e  selected  spot  ...  a  nice  level  bit 
^turf  on  the  Aldershot  side  of  the 

^  '  ^'  "W'lnihi'op  saw  the  nght. 
part  of  the  Aldershot  camp  Is  In  the 
n.sh  of  Pamborough.  The  fieht  took 
ice  in  a  field  about  one-third  of  a 
^'■°ni/'"'  Farnborough  station  on  I 
c  Guildford  branch  of  the  South- 1 
3te.-n  R    R."    The  flg"ht  took  place! 

land    b«.longlng    to    the    uncle  of' 
■  F.'s  '  chum.    -'V.  F."  and  his  chum,  I 
oth  aged  la.  were  on  hand  at  4  A.  M  i 
e   fight    began    soon    after   sunrise ! 
hich  leads   me  to  remark  that   the  I 
use  of  Commons  did  not  adjourn  for 
i  fight  as  stated.    We  were  present  1 
len  the  two  special  trains  came  from  ' 
ndon  and  were  happy  to  find  that 
^  tip  we  had  was  correct  as  to  local- 
The  engineers  of  the  trains  ran 
der  sealed  orders  and  did  not  know 
they  had  opened  them  whiro  they 
IT©  to  stop.    Some  years  later  I  met' 
nn  C.   Heenan,  -Rhich  leads   me  to 
nark   that   if  any   of  your  readers 
uld  like  to  see  what  Adah  Isaacs 
mken  looked  like,  let  them  go  to  the 
■ston  putilic  library  and  look  at  the 
ndon  Graphic  of  June  IS,  ult.,  where 
sy  will  see  A.  I.  M.  (the  World's  De- 
nt)  reclining  on   the  arm  of  Alex- 
ier  rnimas  the  elder.    It  is  said  that 
ftias  later  wanted  this  picture  sup- 
^ssed.    There  -Wero  a  good  many  liv- 
;  In  those  days  who  would  have  been 
ighted  to  hold  Adah." 
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1868—1921 

Ve  Arfe  indebted  to  a  contributor  for 
cop':^  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
wspaper  of  June  13.  IStW,  With  pic- 
•es  of  the  arrest  of  Joe  Coburn  while 
was  approaching  the  ring  near  Cold 
rings  Station.  Indiana,  and  of  Mike 
;Cool  claiming  the  stake  money  In 
>  ring  when  Cotiurn  did  not  appear, 
ere  was  an  editorial  apology  for 
sse  pictures: 

Pictures  of  prize  fights  rarely  find 
ice  on  our  pages,  and  if  we  could 
itrol  the  matter  no  such  theme  would 
;r  be  offered,  tor  illustration.  But  if 
pular  sentiment  will,  we  shall  not 
encourage,  but  permit  such  out- 
5,  it  comes  within  our  duty,  once 
a  while,  to  publish  a  true  representa- 
ti  of.some  such  scene,  that  the  public 
ly  understand  how  brutal  and  hide- 
3  is  the  spectacle  still  tolerated  by 
Tirtiunities  that  profess  enlighten- 
:nt.  In  so  doing,  we  pander  to  no 
graved  tastes  or  low  instincts;  but 
.en,  as  in  the  McCool-Coburn  afEair, 
Intense  popular  excitement  has  been 
akened  In  all  parfs  of  the  country, 
a  thousands  of  people  travel  hun-' 
ds  of  miles  to  view  the  'sport,'  we 
ne  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  we 
1  do  no  good  by  Ignoring  the  dls,gU3t- 
'  subject,  we  may  stimulate  a  whole- 
e  antagonism  against  the  practice 
picturing  some  of  its  revolting  feat- 
is.  ..  .  The  pictures  are  enough  in 
smselves  to  Inspire  the  general  public 
th  a  salutary  disgust  for  the  roped 
-na,  without  any  written  details;  and 
dismiss  the  subject  with  the  hope 
It  we  shall  never  again  have  occasion 
give  It  a  place  in  our  columns."  "  ' 
Vhat  would  the  editor  have  said  of  . 

illustrations  in  newspapers  through- 
t  the  country  of'  the  Dempsey-Car- 
itier  mill,  with  portraits  of  the  la- 
s  of  high  and  low  degree  close  to  the 
5g.  The  .mill  of  today  is  a  scene 
Vith  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
in  influence,  and  judge  the  prize." 

METAL   BACK   LOGS   IN  182B 

the  World  Wags: 

have  been  reading  Hergesheimer's 
ava  Head." 

t  deals  with  the  old  days  in  Salem 
Core  clipper  ships  had  come  in  and 
some  of  the  old  Salem  houses  around 
5ii 

n  one  of  the  chapters  I  found  this 
ragraph. 

At  this  her  mind  retum'>d  to  her 
ly  hair  and  the  fact  that  the  metal 
ck  log  of  the  kitchen  fire,  which 
pplied  the  house  with  hot  water  had 
sn  leaking  over  the  hearth."  ' 

thought  I  had  seen  or  heard  of 
ary  old-fashioned  article  in  daily  use 
New  England  homes  for  the  last  20O 
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old  luiuses  daUns  back  to  WJS),  but  this 
metal  back  log  business  gets  my  goat, 
as  the  boys  s.i.v. 

I  remember  flint  and  tinder  box, 
home  made  bayberry  candles,  Yankee 
bakers,  glass  cylinders  to  keep  candles 
from  flickering,  whale  oil  pewter 
lamps,  tin  lanterns  with  holes  punched 
through  with  a  sharp  iron  rod,  trundle 
bods,  sanded  floors  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  but  this  iron  back  loi* 
for  hot  water  Is  a  new  one.  Simply 
goes  to  show  that  at  77  we  do  not  know 
everything,  no  matter  how  well  verged 
we  may  be  in  tho  current  topics  of 
tariff,  taxes  and  brain  Jads  of  pulpit 
and  college  professors. 

CYUUS  H.  BATES. 
Osterville,  July  IS,  im. 


AUTO  INTOXICATION 

An  English  built  auto  Rolls  Roycetercrs 
home. 

Quite  full  of  Champagne  and  grood  cheer  : 
While  those  who    such    luxury  cannot 
a  Ford 

"A-Peer  less"  set  up  on  plain  beer. 
But  a  vigilant  cop,  "petroling"  his  beat 
They  hadn't  the  good  luck  to  "Dodge," 
And  were  landed  in  jail,  their  well  de- 
served fate, 
Aiid  there  tor  Uie  nl«ht  they  all  lodge! 

V*  S  B 

TWO  DOOLEYS  KEEP 
KEITH'S  IN  UPROAR 

William  and  Gordon  Dooley,  of  the 
famous  theatrical  family  of  that  name, 
were  the  hedliners  of  the  bill  that 
drew  a  large  audience  to  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  last  night  and  sent  each  and 
everyone  away  happy  despite  the  heat. 
These  clever  dancers  and  acrobats 
have  "ways  all  their  own"  and  the 
burlesques  introduced  \vhile  somewhat 
lamiliar  are  none  the  less  satisfying. 
There  are  only  two  such  perfornsers  in 
the  game  and  although  imitated  by 
less  prominent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion one  has  only  to  see  them  to  be 
convinced  that  the  claim  made  for  thdm 
that  they  are  synonymous  with  laugh- 
ter, is  true.  They  have  with  them  two 
dainty,  clever  dancers  in  the  Morin 
Pistei's,  Bessie  and  Zena,  and  the  act 
is  a  real  hit. 

Harry  Delf  sang  songs  of  his  own 
coini)osltion  and  gave  his  impressions 
of  many  things,  holding  the  audience 
c'or  a  period  in  which  he  demonstrated 
his  versatility,  including  the  singing  of 
his  jpopular  song  "Soup,"  Drew  and 
Wallace  presented  a  skit  entitled  "At 
'lUe  Drug  Store."  that  was  fresh  and 
'iparkled  with  humor.  Mary  Haynes,  in 
exclusive  son.gs  and  imitations,  was  re- 
called time  and  a;?ain  and  Could  have 
continued  endlessly  so  far  as  the  de- 
mand for  encores  was  concerned. 

Miss  Emma.  Halo;  and  Richard  W. 
Keene,  with  ML^s  Mildred  Brown  at  the 
piano,  were  seen  in  "Playtime,"  which 
was  brim  full  of  neat  dances  and  songs, 
including  "The  Bashful  Maid,"  "A 
Young  Man's  Fancy"  and  "The  Hat 
Shop."  Pistel  and  Johnson,  in  black- 
face, were  funny  in  a  minstrel-time 
;klt.  Tuscane  brothers,  wlelders  of  the 
Roman  axes,  opened  the  show  and 
furnished  many  a  thrill  In  the  manner 
the.v  tossed  about  the  lieavy  sharp- 
edged  blades. 

Elsie  La  Bergere  and  her  posing  dog* 
was  an  attractive  number.    The  Pathe 
\Vpekly  gave  views  at  Camp  Devans, 
and  the  Topics  of  the  Day  were  well 
chosen, 

'  a.r/_fz/ 

Isadora  Duncan,  dancing,  say  rather 
"interpreting,"  In  London  not  long  ago, 
moved  the  Evening  Standard  to  this 
characterization  of  her:  "A  living  mass 
of  emotional  and  intellectual  parts  all 
contributing  to  a  .grand  and  magniflCiMii. 
cry  of  anguish,  of  despair,  and  hope," 
The  last  time  we  saw  Isadora  she  was. 
indeed,  a  "mass,"  some  spelled  the  word 
"mess." 

The  London  JoumollBts  havo  arrived 
at  the  question  stage  In  the  silly  season, 
"Which  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year 
for  dentists?"  This  will  probably  be 
followed  by  this  searching  inquiry:  "In  1 
what  month  are  com  doctors  busiest?" 
Let  us  In  our  turn  propound  a  ques- 
i  tlon.  Montaigne,  apologizing  for  Ray- 
mond Sebond,  says:  "Honle  is  pleasing 
I  to  the  taste,  but  unpleasiing  to  the 
;  sight."  Why  did  honey  In  the  16th  cen- 
(fury  distress  the  eyes? 

A  reporter  of  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, when  3000  people  were  witnessing  a 
game  on  the  centre  court  of  Wimble- 
don, saw  only  three  straw  hats.  "Men  ^ 
have- favored  the  Trilby  or  have  re- 
verted to  the  hard  felt  hat  this  s.iin- 1 
mer."  The  silk  h.it  has  returned,  and 
of  all  times,  in  June  and  July.  It  domi- 
nates the  London  parks  and  Piccadilly. 
Here  is  a  fashicn  note  for  Mr.  Percy 
Beauregard  and  his  sweet  mates; 
"Young  men  favored  the  shape  that 
narrows  slightly  toward  the  top  with 
a  thin,  flatish  brim.  The  co-Tect  angle 
for  wearing  Is  20  degrees  b.x-^k  and  10 
to  the  right.  Older  men  wore  more  con- 
ventional shapes  with  less  rake.  So 
far  a-?  a  general  rule  could  apply,  it 
ajipp.-;'?    ''"It"    as  the   hair  recedes  the 
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tliu  wcaitr  ri'.'its  Hio  fi-oni  of  ihc  liai 
on  his  eyebrows.  Mystery  still  »ur- 
round.s  tho  reason  why  the  most  un- 
gainly headgear  ever  Invented  should 
Kive  such  an  air  of  dlstlnciUon  to  the 
person  It  covers."  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton finds  It  extraordinary  that  the 
stovepipe,  plug,  chimney  pot,  irllker, 
topper  ",seem.'}  to  us  like  something  at 
once  formal  and  familiar,  but  it  Is 
really  something  highly  fantastic.  Con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  eternity,  consid- 
ered under  the  clear  sky  of  the  ab- 
stract. It  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
erections  that  ever  rose  toward  the 
sky."  Most  of  the  other  fantastic  head 
dresses  "point  Inward  like  a  pyramid, 
but  his  actually  leans  outward  like  a 
precipice." 

Another  Londoner  sayTS  a  tragedy 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  glossy  silk  hat. 
The  vogue  died  out  long  enough  to 
throw  out  the  skilled  worlters  and  sac- 
rifice apprenticeship  time  and  fees. 
Many  of  these  workers  are  now  too  old 
cr  out  of  practice.  "Apart  from  any 
question  of  tlie  preparation  of  material, 
it  required  about  six  skilled  men  to 
make  a  hat." 
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THE  ADMIRAL'S  DIARY 

Mr.  Eugene  Golightly  handed  us  yes- 
terday at  the  Porphyry  Club  a  large 
sheet  of  note  paper  on  which  were 
written  tho  words  we  now  publish. 
B^rom  an  addressed  envelope  which  Mr. 
Golightly  I'icked  up  on  the  Common— 
the  envelope  and  this  sheet  of  paper 
were  held  together  by  a  rubber  band- 
he  Infers  that  the  writer  is  or  was  an 
admiral,  but  unfortunately  the  surname 
is  so  soiled  that  it  cannot  be  deciphered. 
The  envelope  had  evidently  been  tram- 
pled under  the  hoofs  of  the  proletariat, 

"Late  up,  glad  of  the  fresher  air 
these  mornings.  Toward  dawn  troubled 
by  irregular  striking  of  great  bells  in 
the  fire  house,  though  unable  to  observe 
pretext  for  the  disturbance.  Followed 
Tufts  case  without  enthusiasm,  such  a 
set  of  silly  ones  as  rarely  grouped  un- 
der the  puljlic  gaze,  I  thought.  Memory 
of  Mr.  Cooper  kept  me  from  the  ball 
park,  former -to  pitch  as  sweet  a  ball 
as  any  in  the  pastime.  Talked  at  length 
with  some  of  the  leather  barons,  they 
to  explain  what  bad  days  were  on  them 
and  how  nan-ow  their  escape  frofn  the 
hands  of  the  House  and  utter  ruin. 
Dined  with  cordial  spirit  In  Brookline, 
she  to  rail  against  New  England  indif- 
ference to  the  newer  art,  which  she  de- 
clares substantial  soul-fodder.  'A  cow 
doesn't  look  purple  to  me,"  said  she, 
'but  if  one  sees  it  so,  let  him  paint  it 
with  courage.'  I  to  agree  something 
should  be  done  about  it,  wliereupon  na- 
ture of  art  pursued,  conclusion  that  art 
if  any  a  great  thing." 


CATALOGUE ARYHTHMS 

("The  very  numes  read  l^he  a  ^oem." — From 
a  report  of  the  Chelsea  KloTver  Show.) 

The  poet's  eye  In  frenzy  rolled. 
As,  gazing  on  an  orcliid  blossom,  / 

He  cried  In  ecstasy,  "Behold, 
Crispum  Odontoglossom!" 

Rare   fragrance,  floated   sweetly  hy 
His  Romanesque  proboscis. 

And  under  his  poetic  eye 
Appeared  a  Salpiglossis, 

Of  clarklas  he  madly  raved. 
And  patted  Peg,  his  gee-gee,  as 

Schizanthus  blooms  Olympus  paved. 
Bordered  with  aquileg!a.s. 

Yet  came  a  mood  of  ill-content,i_ 

Afflatus  f4,Iling  flatly  as 
He  failed  in  his  experiment 
To  find  a  rhyme  for  cattleyas. 
—A.  W.,  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


"TROOLY  ROORAL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Awe   of  his    fellow-mortals   15nds,  I 

fancy,  hut  poor  lodging  in  the  breast 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Catalonia, 
nor   Is  that   sentiment   appropriate  in 
approaching  Moore  or  Whittier.  These 
I  minor  poets  seem  desen'ing  of  respect, 
!  but— in  spite  of  Mr.  Catalonia's  Moore- 
;  worshipping  friend— it  is  not  a  question 
,  of  Virgil  or  Goethe  or  Shakespeare. 
Why  not  regard  Whittier  frankly  a.s 
first    among   our   Rivstic   Bards?  Isn't 
]  It  evidence  of  his  genius  that  being  a 
inistic  bard  he  still  holds  a  place  with 
our  best  poets,  with  poets  of  aulture 
hike   Lowell   and   Longfellow?  Nobody 
,  of    discrimination    demands'  seats  for 
iWill   Carleton   or  Whitcomb   Riley  or 
Edgar  Guest  in  that  galley.    To  me,  a 
•^countryman,  "brought  up"  on  Whittier, 
his  charm  is  mo^t  potent  when  he  uses 
the  simplest  rhetorical  devices,  or  none. 
He  belongs  to  the  rock-ribbed  soil  of 
New    England   as   Burns— even  though 
the  latter  be  a  world-singer  also— to  the 
heathery  braes  of  Scotland.  The  sophis- 
ticated Tom  Moore  is  far  less  directly 
a  product  of  the  sod.    The  plutarchlan 
'  counterparts,   in  our  letters,  of  Burns 
and   Moore  are  Wliittier  and  Holmes 
respectively. 

The  plain  statements,  for  exanrple, 
that  the  fanner's  boys  did  their  nightly 
chores  and,  incidentally,  brought  in  the 
wood  from  out  of  doors,  fall  naturally 
into  the  texture  of  that  delis<htful, 
homely  idyl,  "Snowbound."  Whittier 
wrote  of  the  tasks  of  his  own  hard- 
working youth.  It  never,  fortunately, 
occurred  to  him  to  half-conceal  them 
with  literary  garlands  as  Tennyson  em- 
broidered the  vocation  of  Enoch  Arden, 
the  fish-peddler,  whose  white  horse 
I  conveyed  "ocean-spoil  In  ocean-smeU- 
ing  osier"  to 


"th*  tonply  n«ll 
Wtiom  BWacy  faro  wa«  Eoocib'i  minM'^lng." 

Not   but    that   tho  gfeat  laureate": 

circumlocution  has  a  briny  picturesque- 
ne.'s  of  Ita  own.  But  he  is  quite  aloof. 
Tennyson  never  sold  fish.  Whittier' .s 
iji.i.sterplece  is,  warp  and  woof,  of  his 
irifmory  and  heart.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 
Lancaster. 


TOM    REED    AUTHOR    OF  A 
SIMILAR  MOT 

As  Vhe  World  Wagrs: 

On  May  M  you  spoke  of  a  writer  In 
the  London  Times  as  quoting  this  defini- 
tion of  a  "highbrow";  "a  person  edu- 
cated beyond  his  Intelligence."  I  have 
heard  that  Tom  Reed  defined  a  mug- 
wump as  "a  person  educated  beyond  his 
Intellect."  1  don't  know  when,  where 
or  what  occasion  ReeA  thus  defined  a 
mugwump — in  fact,  I  don't  know,  but 
that  the  story  that  he  gave  that  defini- 
tion of  a  mugwump  Is  apocryphal. 

BroolUine  SPECTATOR. 


OUR  QUESTION  BOX 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  was  the  name  of  the  blind  man 
who,  about  1862,  had  a  stand  on  Boston 
Common  and  with  other  things  sold 
cinamon  cigars?  , 
Boston.  COLORADO  (MAJMmO.  j 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  having  visited  this  | 
country,  now  remarks;    "One  thing  Is 
certajin— no  American  can  find  time  to 
do  Justice  both  to  his  Sunday- paper  and 
to  his  Maker." 

H.  S.  P.  saw  this  sign  In  a  barber's 
shop  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.:  "Shave 
while  you  wait;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  whiskers  refunded." 


THIS  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN 
BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  HARVARD 

(LonrJon  Dally  Chronicle) 
Elihu  Yale,  the  inventor  of  sales 
by  auction,  who  died  on  this  date 
two  centuries  ago.  has  no  real  title 
to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
great  American  University  which 
bears  his  name. 

As  Governor  of  Madras,  he  ama-ssed 
a  huge  fortune 'by  dubious  devices, 
and,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the 
strugg-ling  "c^oHegiate  school"  of 
Connecticut,  he  sent  across  a  cargo 
of  books,  pictures,  and  other  effects 
from  the  plethora  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels that  he  brought  back  from  India, 
which  realized,  when  sold  in  India, 
upwards  of  Xf-'X).  In  gratitude  for 
what  waa  a  large  sum  at  that  time, 
his  name  was  bestowed  first  on  the 
college  buildings,  and  flinally  on  the 
nascent  university. 


PROF.   DEEDLEDUM    IS  WITH  US 

Has  any  calm  or  ra'bld  collector  of 
first  editions  found  the  volume  of  poems 
by  the  late  FVothingham  Clancy?  A 
few  years  ago  copies  of  the  thin  octavo 
were  rare.  We  were  reminded  of  the 
bard  of  South  Boston  by  the  following 
letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  watching  an  airplane  high  over 
the  brick  walls  o'f  Cambridge,  but  Har- 
vard square,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  adjacent  j'ard.  Is  not  a  place 
favorable  to  visions,  and  my  sentimen- 
tal speculations  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated as  I  bumped  into  a  pedestrian; 
no  other  than  my  old  and  valued  friend, 
Prof.  Thersites  K.  Deedledum,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  more  than  two  years. 
With  eagerness  I  grasped  his  hand  and 
anxiously  inquired  for  his  health,  as 
well  as  for  the  progress  of  his  devoted 
lalbors  in  the  interest  of  the  fame  of 
the  great  poet  who  first  brought  us 
together.  (I  refer  to  the  late  Prothing- 
ham  Clancy  of  South  Boston.)  To  my 
surprise,  the  old  gentleman  failed  to 
ev.'nce  his  customary  alacrity  to  detail 
his  efforts  at  bringing  just  recognition 
to  that  long  neglected  bard;  instead  of 
describing  the  foundation  of  tlie  latest 
Clancy  Society,  or  the  unveiling  of  a 
new  Russian  or  Thibetan  statue  of 'the 
South  Boston  singer.  Dr.  Deedledum's 
language  was  (for  him)  remarkably  in- 
definite and  unpicturesque.  I  might  al- 
most say  that  the  good  professor  was 
evasive.  Upon  his  benignant  counten- 
lance,  usually  so  expressive  of  the  dear 
love  of  comrades  and  of  good  will  to  all 
the  world  except  the  "scoundrels  and 
sulbtractors"  of  Clancy's  fame,  there 
lurtced  a  cast  of  mystery,  and  I  detected 
glances  that  an  honest  man  can  only 
call  furtive.  I  was  troubled  by  this 
alteration,  and  presuming  on  severa' 
years  of  Intimacy  which  had  been  in- 
tensified by  our  common  resentment  of 
the  ingratitude  of  Clancy's  native  town, 
I  asked  my  old  friend  to  tell  me  what 
oppressed  his  mind. 

I  shall  now  sta,ta,  as  accurately  as  a 
memory  somewiwit  overburdened  by  the 
pusxiits  of  the  last  two  years  will  allow 
me.  Prof.  Deedledum's  reply.  Yo«,  my 
dear  sir,  who  have  often  expressed  your 
admiration  of  the  great  scholar,  in 
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of  his  sligntins  allusions  ^"/"^ '^"'^^Xe 
as  the  haunt  of  'o^^-""^"'  '^^'^ 'Tr^! 
such  ^^^erences  as  ^'^^l  J°  7°"  ^^^d 
rante*.  I  offer  none.  When  I  asked 
Wm  -what  the  matter  was.  he:  (1) 
whVe  (2)  plucked  from  an  in- 
sr/.t)cle  a  sheet  of  ;neen  official  let- 
ter'p^r^r  inscribed  (unsigned)  with  the 
ines Tappend.  (3)  '^-^d jateg^orica^y  1 
that  (a)  he  considered  Gen.  Smuts  tne 
Jroilest  livnng  statesman,   though  ad- 

t.'I.'cr^rfctidrd  Mm  from  t^kln.  me 
into  his  conndence,  "and  the  connaence 
of  Another."  at  least  fo^/he  present 
added  the  following  words      f I  asK 

L"dmlrinr  (cTclut-^ed  Ws^l^oat^^^^^ 
his  left  hand,  and  (T)  lainte<l  in  my 

hrious,   and  w^en  ke  recovers  I  shal 
not  press  him    too    cur-ously*.     But  I 
know  that  when  he  uied  to  copy  off 
aancys  poetry  and  har^  H  to  me^  . 
was  to  be  passed  on  to  you.     He  per 
^tved  vour  availability  for  the  prosecu- 
uon  of  his  great  purpose,  and  reco^n.^ed 
furthermore  that  your  coUunn,  with  all 
its  faults  particularly  the  occasional  ill- 
usion of    to  him,   vulgar  or  morbid 
luWec"s  such  as  beliybun.ps.  was  after 
stncerely  devoted  to  the  moral  regen- 
era  on  of  the  community,  therefore 
entitled  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
learned. 
Cambridge. 

THE  SUPRE'MK 
(Written  on  seeing  Mr.  E.  O.  Gourdin 
of  Harvard  break  the  world's  record  for 

T,iK-        1921   by  means  of  a  jump  tne 
ch  If  feature  of  which  was  a  spec.es  of 
se^nd  fmpulsion  or  fol-^vard  mov^t, 
imparteTto  himself  by  the  jumper  wh.le, 
in  midair.) 

Ere  Moses  smote  the  rock,  recalcitrant 
S;ss  than  the  duU-eyed  throng  tha. 
chnuldered  near 
For  r^m  to  see  the  incredible  instru- 

And!"  finding  It  but  a  stick,  sat  down  to 

None'knew.  save  Moses  (over  his  being 


The'^resentment  that  marks  the  hero  | 
That  urpo^/rfaV  not  In  the  thing,  but 

And" aTer^fhe  smiting  think  you  that 
SO  .ow?:!roTa"r;owwayGourdln  came 

bounding  ,  , 

Like  a  bronze  panther  passionate  for 
his  prey;  ^,  , 

Hard  on  the  track  those  maddened  foot- 
falls pounding, 
Drove  to  the  take-ofC,  and  he  flumsr 

Into  ^he  blue,  and  made  him  a  station  j 

And^rlmed  and  leaped  again-out  of  I 
thin  air. 


^^^^ir^To''-""zeron'ard'Mne. 
Battle  of  Solferlno  w.  J- 

mcolo,  also  J^--^'  if  "S'J^f;;  Aug. 
Lerooyne    ^«  le^^of  the  or- 

MueUer  ^^^'^'li *J^^f  ^miission  were 
chestra.    The  prices  oi  ^ 

*  hat  w^s  Kno;^  for  some  years 

Komlmes'^th^t^  fV^"-^„--«  -^■^^ 
h:  ;i?"thrNe^  Orlea^ 

tLS^enrora'bim  Inf  Kmlle  Glatlgn^^^ 

|-;s^E3^srA5oirs^' 

Hugo's         J^^en  ttere  was  "Young 

a  new  moral  drama. 

w  I«;  «i6  anthtyr.  The  analytical 
benefit  o^J^f./^^^oduced  here  in 
SrThla'^^racTw'^rgive  an  idea  of 

*^-^o  that  It  (the  play)  could  fall  ; 
^''^^^  V.ef Sh^  t'^ot^Uudd^ 

*'utt^'^Ma^''wa3  Played  by  Lizzie 
o^ndleh^s?^  Others  ta  the  company. 
f^r^'iS.  and  ^Irs.  H.  Chapman  J- 
Lemoyne.  J.  Hampton,  G.  E.  Wilson. 

Vauf  JulSfet-B  Fr^ich  c?-P-«: 
mnA  played  "Nos  Intlmes."I>s  Voyage 
4e  Monsieur  Perrlchon."  "La  Jole  tait 
Penr  "  and  other  pieces. 

S=-:^^L-'^Uie"S^^- 
Ser'john.   Master  Benjamin 
MlS   Adele.   Miss   ^ily.     Infa^  JuH* 
danced-    Other  operas  „  ^  Ros- 

«ambula"  and  an  adaptation  of  Ros 
Slnrr-Cinderella.-    "Mrs.  Partington 

performed  "for  the  At^t  time  In 
Boston*':  Mrs.  Parttogton.  Sallie,  Dee. 
Little  JuUa.  . 

Tn  1864  plays  were  Pe'^*^®^.  * 
^-opg     company     'V^^^f  "^^i^^^Lt 
Wheatlelgh.    Tom    Placlde,    Mrs.  She- 
well  and  Annie  Lewelyn.  . 
m  May,  1865,  the  managers    of  tJie 

r^anir  ^^Stitwatri^'BiL  mep^-- 
^as'^^eat  attraction  Rose  Eyt^ge 
Messr*.  Davenport,  Wallack,  Placwe 
were^  the  cast,  and  in  the  oourse  of 
the  nm  Fanny  Davenport  took  a  Part. 

Mr.  Dunne's  programs,  arranged  In 
chronological  order,  axe  in  an  excellent 
6'iate  of  preservation. 


The  avenger.   The  appeal!!  The  reveia 
fi«„t't    Atroalling  denouenient! . . 
"The  aud'^nce  recovered  its  composure 
hv  listenhig  to  Mrs.  Bckhard  sing 
'founlTn  Home."    It  "nd°ubtediy  a^ 
plauded  Miss  A.  Raymond_  and  Mr. 
^^^tefthfofc;?^;^  batplayed  -Greet- 

Tn"' Joyce'  and  Mrs.  Sl.errett  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  in  the  leading  parts. 


RHYIVIED  PROSE 

L.  K.  of  Marlow,  N.  H.,  writes  that  ^ 
Walt  Mason   did   not   invent  rhyming 
prose.  She  quotes  from  Chirp  the  Flist 
or-  Dickens's  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 

ginnrng:  "It's  a  dark  night,  sang  the 
kettle  and  the  rotten  leaves  are  lying 
by  the  wav:  and  a>)ove  all  is  mist  an. 
darkness,  and  below,  all  is  mire  and 
clay." 

FOR  WAR  IVIEMORIALS 

Here  are  three  inscriptions  placed  on 
war  memorials  in  England: 
-See  that  ye  conquer  by  living,  as  we 

conquered  by  dying." 
•■True  love  by  life,  true  love  by  death 
is  tried; 

Live  thou  for  England!  We  for  England 
died." 

"They  gave  us  Peace  by  their  Warfare 
And  Life  by  their  Death." 


1/ 
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Mr.  F.  Ij.  Dunne  has  an  interesting 
collection  of  theatre  programs  showing 
how  Bostonlans  wore  amtised  during  the 
«»Tll  war.  Especially  Interesting  are  the 
ptayWlls  of  the  New  Tremont  Theatre 
ctf  which  Jane  Engllah  wraa  man- 
ager early  tn  1S63.  This  theatre,  accord- 
ing to  later  programs,  was  In  the  Studio 
btrfldlna. 

In  February,  1868.  pantomimes  and 
ballets  ■were  the  chieif  feaures  at  this 
theatre.  "The  Skeleton  Witness."  "The 
jaa^Tmmpot,"  •'Kobort  Ma^alre,"  "La 
JSmmuetlere."  •TJr.  Dochalumeau,"  -Ma- 
Jade  Sevtna"  -were  on  early  bills.  Among 
the  "artists"  were  Marietta  Ravel,  Jo- 
eophlne  Zanlretta,  Paul  Donettt.  Alex. 
Zanfretta,  Ed.  Velarde,  Agnes  Suther- 


We  are  Indebted  to  an  unknown  corre-  ^ 
f pendent  for  two  o'^  Prff  ^'"s  of  the 
Boston  Mueeum.  The  first  Is  dated  Sept. 
R  18 55  W  H.  iSmlth  was  then  the  man- 
ap^^r-  H  'Bckhardt  led  the  orchestra; 
pfic^  of  admission,  25  cetits;  orchestra 
and  reserved  seats  50  cents.  The  bdl,  as 
were  others  of  those  good  old  days,  is 

n  marked  contrast  to  the  program  of 
'  ;.::l.    Flr«t  is  the  manager's  announce- 

^'-]^n' announcing  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  dramatic  season,  the  manage- 
h.ent  desires  to  state,  that  the  Museum 
rnSal  enterprise!  intended  for 
t^e^trwsement  of  the  whole  people!  And 

I  without  the  influence  of  a  hobt  ^t^^'J- 
holders    will    rely  upon    the  Intilnslc 
merit  of  the  performances  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  Uie   support  heretofore 
so  liberally  b«^towed  by  a  1'fcr'mlnat- 
ing  public.     The  dramatc,  artistic  and 
mfchanlcal  resources    ct   U.e  ^^^^'^^S 
ment  are  strong  and   extensive.  -n.e 
scenery,  costumes    and    :;tage  aPPoi"t 
n.ents  of  the  most  perfect  character  and 
whether  !n  the  product  on  of  comedy 
drama,  farce  or  spectacle,  the  palm  of 
su^rlirlty  will  not  be  >lflf'^<l  J^?"  ^! 
establishments  of  n^o"^  .^'■'^'"^^^^"..^[on 
tensions,  while  the  price  of  admission 
will    remain    at    the    usual  popular 
charge." 
Then  !n  bold  type: 

"The  Eminent  American  Actress,  Mrs. 
Farren.    Last  Night  but  Two  of  Her 

l'l^f?f;Thr'o;ertu.e  to  "Will^  Tell  " 
the  "powerful  and  Effective  Play.  Lu- 

i  cretla  Borgia,  the  P°5«°""' 

i  Mrs.  Farren.  Lucretia;  Mr.  Keaon 
oSnaro;  H.  Bascom.  Maffio  OrsjJ^'^- 
Dav^.es,  Don  Alphonzo:  F.  Wl  itjraj^. 
Gubetta;  Mr.  Adams.  R"st.gheIlo;  Prin- 
cess Negroni.  Miss  Parker.  Other  r,ha^r 
acter..  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Howland, 
Wils»n.  Danforth,  Lake.  C.  D^-yi^' 
Bwrnton.  Bennett,  Delano,  and  the 
AlTsses  -i-hompson.   Wright.  Mack  and  j 

"^nlr^'is'lhe  analysis  of  the  second  and 

'^'"^^ct^'^The  insult..  The  oath.  The 
poison.  ln..uited  woman.  The  resolve, 
invitation  and  acceptance.  The  sup. 
posed  lover.  The  name  of  Infamy.  L^ve 
and  vengeance.  The  game  of  Jate. 
Death  wins  the  prize.  JT^'^  """^^jf. 
The  demand  for  Justice.  The  oath^  The 
orlsoner.  Surprise  and  terror.  The  wile 
I^d  husband^  The  gold  and  silver  fla^- 
gons  of  wine.  Choice  of  death.  The 
The    antidote.     The  escape. 

"  A^'t-The  Neeronl  Palace.  The  ban- 
Uuet.    The  Fo^er  brothers    The  revel- 


The  other  Boston  Museum  program  is 
I  dated  >Sept.  14,  1S60.    E.  F.  Keach  was 
th  n   the   acting  and   stage  "-n^-. 

I  "The  colleen  ^-^J  ^  ^t^^?  hull 
'  Garrycwen  was  the  piay.  ii-  vv<»=  | 
'  Introduced  on  the  bill:  j 

"  "Ireland,  so  rich  in  ^«"«7'  ° 
■  romance  and  the  warm  tmts  "^J^T^; 
has  never  until  now  been  opened  by  the 
dramatist.    Irish  dramas  have  hitherto', 
pxa.egerated   farces,  representing 
life    of  scenes  of  albject  servitude 
suffering.  Such  is  not  a  true  picture 

°^"^^\°auUful  Irish  drama  is  founded 
n„  a  true  histoo',  first  told  by  an  Iri.sh- 
^"an.  now^atized  by  an  Irishman 
Sion  Bourcicault   (sic),   and  dedicated 
£^  him  to  the  undying  ^^-^^^ 
illustrious  countryman,  Geni^^ 
whose  beautiful  romance  the  Collegians 
Tur^shed  the  subject  of  the  P^ay.,  ; 
The  chief  characters  were  thus  taken. 

J.  Davles  (in  consequence  of  the  iHne^  , 
of  W.  H.  Smith);  Danny-Mann      wmt  1 

um.  ^-hlting.  Blake   Deia  ^^j,gj.g, 
re^'u^i^  dirS:    'ad'  composed  a 
new  Irish   overture,   and  between  the 
"crs  "his  new  WreaUi  of  Songs  from 
OW   Ireland'    with    Solo  Distnbutio,ris, 
comprisiS  the  following  Beautiful  Melo- 
diesf  (1)  -O.  Patrick.  Fly  ^^^^^J^'^-^l 
•The  Young  May  Moon,'  (3)    I  U  Makg 
My  Love  a  Breast  of  Glass     (4)  Jhd 
I  Kimegad  Slashes.'  (5)  'My  Lodging  Is^ 
I  ^n^hl  Cold  Ground.'  (6)  'The  I^><--  °« 
Mallow,'    (7)    -Rory   P'f^re.;    (8)  Thj 
Penniless   Travellers,     <9>  ^"^"f 'gj^ 
Chree.'    (10)    "The    Humors   of  Castie 
Comber.*  "  was  heard.  ,  . 

-■MSs  Kelgnold«  In  the  course  of  the  ii 
piece  sans  "The  Pr«tty  Girl  Milking 
Her  Cow"  and  "The  Crooskeen  Lawn.  | 
"The  attention  of  the  audience  Is  j 
particularly  directed  to  the  closmg  ' 
lines  of  the  drama." 

"The   new  and   picturesque  scenerr 
was  by  George  Heister;  "the  novel  and 
complicated  machinery"  was  by  1*  •  vv^; 
Mozart;    "the   authoritative  costumes 
i  were  by  Thomas  Joyce. 
I     Emission,    23    cents;    orchestra  and 
reserved  seats,  50  cents;  children  under 
12  years  of  age,  15  cents.  Evening  per- 
1  rormances  began  at  7:30  o'clock;  after- 
'  noon  performances  at  3  o'clock. 


he  has.  however,  U-U  In  l'.-ilcM:s'  ,uul 
•Snint-Scbastlen'  two  incomparable  ex- 
amples of  what  drama  in  music,  and 
music  for  the  drama  can  be."  The 
other  articles  In  this  magazine  are 
worthy  of  greater  attention  than  one 
•can  give  today.  .    ,  ,  ,„ 

The  Musical  Quarterly  of  July  (». 
Sohlrmer.  Inc.)  maintains  the  high 
stanaard  set  from  the  beginning.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting'  articles  to  the 
musician  are  Guide  M-  Gatti's  pains- 
taking, and  yet  iUuminating.  study  of 
Debussy's  piano  compositions,  and  Jean 
Chantavoines  story  of  Busonl.  The 
general  reader  will  probalbly  be  more  en'i 
tertaincd  by  Babette  Deutsch's  "Amer- 
ica in  the  Arts,"  A.  W.  Kramer's  "The 
Things  We  Set  to  Music,"  .luli.an  Tier- 
sot's  account  of  Russian  composers— 
de.s{;ri'bed  by  themselves,  and  R.  D. 
Welch's  "Assault  on  Modernism  In 
Music."  Fr.  Joseph  Kelly  of  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  writes  on  "Plain  Chant,  the 
Handmaid  of  the  Liturgy;  A  Challenge 
and  a  Pi-ophecy."  There  are  other  arti- 
cles. ,     ^     i.  , 

The  June  number  of  the  CJhesterian 
(London)  publishes  a  study  of  Arthur 
Bliss,  one  of  the  younger  English  com- 
posei-s.  by  Eugene  Goossens;  "The  Mu- 
sical Opinions  of  John  Payne,"  the 
translator  of  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
Villon.  Boccaccio  and  others,  recorded 
and  criticised  by  Eric  Bloom;  reviews 
of  new  music  and  iierformances  in  Lon- 
don and  Italian  cities,  and  an  article 
on  Alphons  Dlepenbrock,  a  Dutch  com- 
poser—"His  ideas  were  destined  to  be- 
1  come,  as  it  were,  the  basis  on  which 
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Musical  Magazines 


The  leading  articles  In  the  June 
num'ber  of  that  Independent,  frank- 
spoken,  excellent  magazine,  Le  Levue 
Muslcale  (Paris),  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Prunieres,  are  ns  follows:  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  Beethoven,  by 
Andre  Suares;  J.  P.  Altermann's  study 
of  Manuel  de  Falla.  known  as  yet  in 
Boston  only  by  a  few  songs;  the  piano 
musrlc  of  the  late  Deodat  de  Severac  re- 
viewed carefully  and  sympathetically  by 
the  admirable  pianist,  Blanche  Selva; 
"Andre  Philidor  and  the  Birth  of 
Opera-Coirdque  in  France"  by  G.  iu. 
Bonnet;  and  Bori's  de  Schloezer  s  Psy- 
,  cholbg>-  and  Music."  There  are  also  I 
notes  aboi-.t  the  musical  lite  in  yarioue 
countries:  a  portrait  of  de  Falla  and 
two  unpublished  compositions  by  him. 
Th»  treatment  of  Beethoven  by  M. 
suares  is  anything  but  conventional. 

"Followijkg  Beethoven's  example  every 
t'omposer  becomes  a  sibyl,  a  prey  to 
the  god  In  the  cave  of  misfortune. 
Neither  Bach  nor  Mozart  nor  any  one 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  music  played 
this  bizarre  role.  ...  In  this  he  Is 
the  brother  of  Rousseau.  The  two.  each 
With  an  Infirmity  had  dreams  In  com- 
mon the  same  rush  towards  nature  and 
virtue,  the  same  love  of  the  country, 
the  same  pastoral  illusion.  The  two 
suffered    from   the  'city    and  society. 

With  Beethoven  music  ceased  to 
be'  an  entertainment;  It  has  become  a 
religion."  While  the  man  was  a  ro- 
mantic, his  art  is  wholly  classic.  It  13 
fooli.sh  to  liken  him  to  Shakespeare. 
"Nothing  is  more  aJbsent  from  his  work 
,  than  doufbt  and  the  ocean.  .  .  .  i'ure 
I  of  convincing,  he  does  not  strive  to 
please.  He  disdains  charm  and  elegance. 
One  finds  him  sublime,  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told  boresome.  Sublime  oratory 
demands  a  listening  accomplice  He  Is 
the  most'lyrical  of  poets.  Pathetic  to 
the  highest  degree,  he  expresses  only 
his  own  drama."  Beethoven  is  nearest 
us  today  by  reason  of  his  last  four 
sona^afand  five  quartets.  The  classic 
svmphony  died  with  him.  M.  Suares 
thinks  that  the  spirit  of  opera  has  cor- 
rupted if  not  killed  music  for  the  ^last 
two  centuries.  In  Wagner's  Ring  he 
finds  gvmphonic  poems. 

•■One'  of  the  rarest  merits  of  De!bussy 
Is  that  there  is  ao  trace  of  opera  lix  his 
music  for  pUno,  voiee  and  orchestra; 


Dutch  music  Is  founded,  for  no  Uuloh 
school   existed   before   him."  Paynes 
opinions  on  music  were  as  curious  and 
lA-itatlng  as  those  of  Samuel  Butler  e- 
corded  in  his  "Note  Book."    One  might 
liken  them  to  Payne's  sayings:     Goet  « 
wrote  a  lot   of  poor  stuff  Theophile 
Gautier  never";  "Oscar  W.lde  and  Glad- 
stone are  the  two  arch-nuisances  ot  the 
19th  century."    He  put  Mendelssohn  vvith 
Shakespeare.  Socrates  and  Hafiz  \Vh> 
not    Artemus    Ward?     Payne  likened 
Beethoven  to  Dryden.  a  maker  of  tech- 
nic, standing  for  improvements.  Brahm» 
was    a    "dullard";    Dvorak,    "dreary  ; 
Fibioh,  "the  irrcatest  of  Bohemian  com- 
posers." He  appreciated  Berlioz,  -A^ag- 
ner  and  Liszt;  called  Tschaikowsky  a 
cheap   idol."   disli'ced    Saint-Saens,  re- 
spited D'indy  so  greatly  that  he  con- 
erted  the  name  of  his  cat,  originall> 
mndle,"   into   "D-Indy-for  the  two 
had  the  virtue  of  aloofness.    He  com- 
pared Haydn  to  "a  glad  May  moimin« 
.   .   .   with  all  its  frohc  airs,  refresih- 
inig  at  a  time  when 
..  •    »    •    vain  Tschaikot*sky  tears 
Onr   stin-vexed   ears,   and  dreary  Dvorak 

W1th°  Brahms   and    Sullivan   the  dullard 
might." 

Now  let  us  have  the  opinions  of  Vice- 
President  Coolidge,  Edith  Wharton.  M. 
Carpentier  and  good  old  Doc  EvanTlTnj 

,  music,  past  and  contemporaneous. 

New  Mu.sic  frotn  Paris 

The    Herald    has   received  f''°"',. 
Parisian  publishers,  Rouart,  ^erolle  &. 
Co    these  publications:   Pierre  de  Bre- 
viUe's   Sonata   in   C    sharp    minor  for 
;  "no  and  violin,  and  his  ''l^-^^f^, 
les  Vergers"  for  flute  and  piano,  Deoaat 
de  severac's  "Sous  les  I-^-l^  c^a 
ou  Soir  de  Carnaval  sur  la  Cote  Cata 
Miie"     for    piano;     Joaquin     Tui  na  s 
■•Ninerias,"  a  little  suite  of  eight  Pieces 
for"iano:    The  same  "--m  publishes  m 
equally     attractive,     handsome  form- 
Madame  Jane  Arger's  "O.-^aments  and 
Khvthm:   Their  G>fephic  Represen  a  ion 
in  the  French  Vocal  Music  of  the  18th 

''we"'"h^ve  before  this  in  The  Herald 
and  ehsewhere  called  attention  to  th. 
=  singular  elegance,  refinement  and  den 
car^  of  M.  de  Brevilles  ^tvle^  A  good 
many  years  ago  he  wrote  b'"''"^"^'?' 
music  critic  of  the  Mercure  de  France^ 
One  will  not  soon  forget  h's  article  on 
Ch^rpentier's  "Louise."  The  qualities 
that  distinguish  him  as  a  critic,  rever- 
encing pure  beauty  in  art,  abhomng  the 

obvious  and  the  ^l^P^-'V  «  m^-- 

mediate  favor,  are  revealed  in  his  mu- 
^cal  compositions.    The  violin  sonata, 
an  important  work  of  ^^f^^-.^^^l^ 
four  movements,  composed  m 
in  memOT-v-  of  Lt.  fei-vais  Ca^e^'  ^he 
third   movement,   "Lamento.     is  based 
on  "Heros  je  vous  salue    Poem  by  «• 
de  Regnier.  with  music        -^e  BrevUle. 
■The  flute  piece  is  of  a  much  »Khter  ye 
,  charming,  nature,  beginning  with  50  o 
I  more  measures  in  the  nature  of  a  rhap 
sodic  improvisation  for  flute  alone. 

The  Andajusian  dances  by  Turina  were 
introduced  in  Boston  by  ..^^'Jl 
Copeland,  and  the  composer  s  Proces 
Bion  du  Rocio"  for  orchestra  ha3  been 
p°ayed  here.-  We  are  as  yet  unacquaint- 
ed wTth  his  Piano  Quintet.  ••Ninerias  . 
is  dedicated  to  his  three  children  The 
eight  little  pieces,  well  contrasted 
character,  present  few  liff'-^t.ltles  to  ar 
amateur  pianist  as  far  as  technic  is  con 
ce^ned.  The  Suite  includes  a  Prelude  anc 
^^e,  march  of  Lead  Soldiers,  cradl 
song.  Dance  of  Do"s.  What  one  sees  or 
the  biralda.  etc.    The  ^'^th  movemen 

has  for  title  an  i"t«.'-'-°^f .""^er 
and  one  may  well  question  character 
"Sous  les  Lauriers  Roses,  in 
late  lamented  Deodat  de  «e^erac-h 
died  at  Ceret  in  RoussllloiV.  on  Marc 
24  in  his  48th  year-is  a  fantasia  ded 
cated  to  .he  ir.emory  o  ' 
beniz,  and  Bordes.  ••beloved  masters 
of  the  compcier.  When  he  *^"t  tn  Au 
,.gust.  1919   the  nianuscnp    of  tW^^ 
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lis  iUUo  will  U'  — ( Cirui!  an.'  :i(  pagcM):, 
to  Klve  color  by  ryhthm  rather  than  I 

harnioTiit}s."  lU-  iulUed:  "  ll  Is^a  sort 
r  a  •suite  In  one  part  (what  arlth- 
Kti'l  It  has  ;;i«;iily  ij|o.>secl  tho 
ji'iuls  who  have  heard  me  P'ay  II  (If 
'lave  to  say  so),  but  will  it  ploaso  yoir 
s  iniich%  1  hope  so  with  all  my  heart. 
i»c  what  I  have  wished  to  do;  you  will 
■11  ma  if  !  have  suiiceej^lcd.  E.  Cha- 
■ier  atid  Albeniz  were  among  the 
imposerci  whom  I  lilte  the  best.  This 
ttle  Fantasia  is  dedicated  and  so  1 
ive  tried  to  write tnusic  that,  it  seems 
>  me.  would  have  suited  them.  It  is 
fantasia  with  tlie  turluiutus  of  a 
panish  military  band,  dance  of  cara- 

neers.    a    sentimental    theme  danced 
one  of  the  wotnen  bathers  of  Ban- 
ils,  a  Sardflna,  a  little  scherzo  in  the 
anner  of  C.habritT,  Biscayan  rytljms 

1-   Ch.    Bordos.   Cuckocs   for  Daquin.  i 
nd  ;i   little  'tUHile  i'oliclionno'  which  I 
lould   not   dare   to  dedicate   to   Miss  , 
eapolitan   Sixth;    even   a   pianola  1  !  ! 
or    a    lonp    time,    12    years,    1  have 

earned  of  wrltinK  this:  since  a  Jour-  ' 
L-y  we  took  with  Bqrde.s  in  Ampurdan 
)  KlguoraB,  Gfrona,  and  H^'SiS,  where'' 
e  were  present  at  festivals  of  an  un-, 
irgettablo  color  and  'mcdilerraneism.' 

have  attempte<!  to  paint  in  'Sous  les , 
rtucer'  "—this  ;W!\.s  the  cri^iral  title— 

he  atnio.spliere  of. one  of  these  I'ojtivals. 
I  have  not 'succeeded,  it  is  because  I 
.«  not  know  how   to  expie.ss  what  T 

el.    In  thi.s  caso.'^)  shall  'jo  l)aci<  to  my 

uttons."  There  are  10  ti'lles  for  the, 
teres.  The  Sardana.  to  be  played  a»  a 

Ik  song,  lias  for  a  prelude  an  Imila- 
jon  of  the  fluviol,  the  little  Catalan 
ute.  There  is  this  foot  note;  "The 
ardana  is  a  folk  dance  of  the  Medi-  • 

rranean  Catalonia.  .It  is     the  most 
oBle.  plastic,  Athenian  dance  that  can  ^ 
e  Imagined,"    The  indications  of  nu-  1 
noes  and  interpretation  are  by  Mme.  I 
elva, 

Mme.  Arger's  treatise  on  ornaments 
nd  rhythms  ol  French  vocal  music  in 


e  18th  century  is  the  most  learned, 
ost  Insfructive  work  of  the  kind  we ; 
low;  indlspensaJble  to  all  Interested, 
ther  as  antiquarians  or  as  singers  in  ,^ 
e  correct  Interpretation  of  this  old  , 
uslc.  There  la  a.  wealth  of  Illustration 
om  the  theoretical  v.-rltln.Eia  In  the  ISlh 
ntury  both  In  text  and  in  notation, 
ere  Is  a  chronological  and  compara- 
/e  table  of  the  oniamonts,  with  the 
rltlng--out  of  the  ornaments  In  airs 
om  Rameau's  "Castor  et  Pollux"  and 
onteclalr's  "Jephte.'^  There  is  an  an- 
>tated  bibliography  of  authors  and 
elr  works  cited  by  Ahne.  Arger,  There 
also  a  full  Index.  The  remarks  about 
e  trlH  and  cadenzas  are  perhaps  of 
leclal  Interest  to  singers.  Mime.  Arger 
■rives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  trem- 
ement  (our  modern  trill)  begins  with 
e  note  above  the  real  note;  that  it 
lOuld  be  more  or  less  rapid  according 
the  pace;  more  or  less  prolonged  ac- 
irdlng  to  the  value  of  the  note;  more 
less  rapid  and  prolonged,  according 
the  verbal  expression.  Framery  In 
91  said  that  the  cadenza  was  little 
sed  In  vocal  music  except  in  the  florid 
ra  that  were,  properly  speaking,  only 
matas  for  the  voice.  "This  employ- 
ent  is  ridiculous  In  the  opera-house 
here  music  ought  constantly  to  dream 
'  expressing  tlie  words,  but  it  may  be 
lowed  in  concerts.  In  music  for  in- 
ruments  cadenzas  are  very  common 
I  France  as  elsewiiere.  .  .  .  A  ca- 
focs  ;nza  should  be  the  summary  of  the 
ece  that  has  been  played.  Ideas  too' 
reign  should  be  banished  from  it.' 
me.  Arger  adds:  "Today  'be  employ- 
ent  of  a  cadenza  is  of  no  interest  to 
usieians  e.xcept  from  the  retrospective 
oint  of  vue.  In  French  vocal  music  of 
le  18th  century,  it  is  only  in  airs  writ- 
'in  the  Italian  manner'  tiiat  it  would 
well  to  employ  it  accordir.i;  to  tlie 
lules  prescribed  abc»(e.  These  pEiges  are 
tunateiy  very  few." 


Jaques-Dalcroze's  Book 

"Rhythm.  Music  and  Education,"  by 
Imile  Jacques- Dalcroze,  translated  from 
he  French  by  Harold  P.  Rubinstein,  is  ' 
ubiished  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
ork.  There  is  a  portrait  of  tlie  author, 
nd  11  illustrations  of  rhytiimic  move- 
ents  and  exercises.  Tliere  is  also  a 
uslcal  supplement  of  IG  pages. 
This  book  of  over  300  pages  consists  of 
rticles  written  from  1898  to  1919.  Tlie 
hief  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  exploit 
system  of  "Etirhythmics."  which  has 
sen  taught  in  Boston  as  in  many  other 
ties.  In  certain  chapters,  as  "The 
lace  of  Ear  Trai:iing  in  Musical  Edu- 
ction," "The  Reform  of  Music  Teach- 
ig  in  Schools."  "Music  and  the  Child" 
nd  cspeciall.v  in  the  amusing  dialogue. 
The  Young  Lady  of  the  Conserv^atoire" 
e  has  manv  sensible  tilings  to  say. 
•hich  will  be  discussed  in  The  Herald 
t  a  future  day,  when  there  v/ill  also  be 
iscussion  of  his  views  on  rhythm  and 
resture  in  music,  drama  and  on  modern 
tage  dances. 


)ramatic  Notes  Gathered  from 

yondon  and  Paris  Journals 

"James  the  l^esa,"  a,  new  play  by  C, 
.  Castell,  was  brought  out  at  the  Ald- 
/ych,   London,  on  July  4.    "James  the 
Ireater  had  celebrated  his  silver  wed- 
ing  and   was  a  Ibberal  sutoscriiber  to  j 
he  missionary  so<;ieties;  ergo,  his  prl-  ; 
ate    life    mugt    be    aJbove    suspicion,  j 
ames  the  Less  had  been  seen  In  com- 
any  with  an  actress,  had  been  sum- 
ijined  for  furious  driving,  and  had  in- 


,lul;4.u  ill  .  1.-.:-  i.'i  .      111'  •'  l"'"'-'' 
magistrate;  ergo,  he  miglit  he  guilty  of  | 
anything,  even  of  being  mixed  up  In  a 
scandal  which  resulted  in  the  suicide  of  [ 
a    married    v.  oman.     Mven    when    the  j 
father  died  of  paralysis,  his  friends  and 
relations  Beeiiied  to  look  upon  II  in  the  j 
light   of   a   synip.-ithetir    stroke    rather  j 
than  an  act  of  retribution.    According-  j 
ly,  Jamea  the  Greater  was  burled  and 
James    the    I^icss    banished,     for  his 
chlv.ilry  prevented  him  from  betraying 
his  father. 

"When  he  departed  to  Canada  ho  left 
a  broken-hearted  young  lady  behind 
him.  and  It  was  obvious  th.'it  sooner 
or  later  all  must  end  happily,  one's 
chief  Interest  was  in  seeing  how'and  by 
whom  the  truth  would  be  blurted  out. 
A  stay  In  a  German  prison  camp,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bouit  of  fever,  was  the 
method  chosen  by  the  author.  In  his 
delirium  James  the  Less  re-enacted  the 
moment  when  he  had  encountered 
James  the  Greater  and  the  married 
woman.  Luckily,  only  the  girl  and  her 
dear  old  father  heard  the  broken  sen- 
tences, and  they  agreed  that  future  hap- 
piness could  be  found  without  disturb- 
ing the  liigh  opinion  which  the  world 
atill  held  of  James  the  Greater," 

The  Times  adds:  'It  is  a  pleasing  j 
little  story,  well  and  briskly  told  and  ; 
delightfully  acted."  The  Daily  Tele-  ( 
graph  found  that  the  canvas  was  over-  i 
loaded  wKh  petty  and  irrelevant  detail;  , 
the  dia'-'^ue  was  bright  and  natural.  | 
"Thesi  rtobly  silent  young  men  are  a  , 
bit  of  a  bore."  but  Mr.  Castell  assigned 
to  his  hero  a  satisfactory  motive  for 
keeping  his  mouth  shut.  , 
"Mr.  C.  B.  Fei-nald's  new  sketch,  j 
•Don  Carlos,'  in  which  Mr.  Maurice 
Moscovitch  is  appearing  at  the  Palla- 
dium, shows  how  well  horror  and  art 
can  be  combined  by  a  skilful  dramatist. 
The  result  is  a  .short  play  which  does 
not  last  more  than  20  minutes,  but 
which  moved  the  critical  Palladium 
audience  to  enthusiasm— no  small 
achievemenf  when  the  artist  had  to 
obtain  his  effect  amid  a  welter  of  rag- 
time singing  and  dancing.  The  part 
which  Mr.  Moscovitch  plays  is  that  of 
a  down-at-heel  grandee  of  Spain,  who 
has  sacrificed  all  but  a  certain  dignity 
to  hi.s  craving  for  drink  and  dissipation. 
He  returns  from  a  spell  of  imprison- 
ment to  find  that  his  daughter  has  loved 
unwisely,  and  that  the  man.  the  son  of 
a  noble  house,  will  not  marry  her  be- 
cause of  her  father's  downfall.  But  he 
will  protect  her,  and  make  her  his  >vife 
directly  Don  Carlos  is  dead— a  hint 
which  Don  Carlos  t,-a.kes  in  the  grand 
manner.  He' drinks  of  a  deadly  poison, 
but,  in  his  a,£rnn> ,  lie  per.suades  the  man 
to  repeat  his  vow  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, and  with  a  quiver  through  his 
wliole  body  Don  Carlos  falls  dead  at 
theii-  feet.  It  is  a  melodramatic  little 
story,  hut  Mr.  Moscovitch's  perform- 
ance,' with  its  alternatitig  shades  of 
light  coinedy  and  blackest  tragedy,  is 
amazingly  good.  For  a  couple  of  min- 
utes at  "the  close,  the  Palladiupi  was 
quieter  than  one  has  heard  it  for  many 
a  long  day.  The  actor  showed  with 
grim  fidelity  the  gra'dual  spread  of  the 
poison  throughout  the  system,  the 
struggle  for  words  in  his  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  lover's  promise,  and  the  final 
collapse  of  the  whole  frame  after  he 
knows  that  his  daughter's  marriage  is 
as.s'ured.  Don  Carlos  reveals  yet  an- 
other aspect  of  Mr.  Moscovitch's  many- 
sided  art."— London  Times,  July  6, 

Battista  Guarini's  famous  pastoral 
tragicomedia.  "II  Pastor'""  Fido."  was 
played  at  the  Bedford  College  for  Wom- 
en last  month,  in  Italian,  but  npt  in  its 
original  form,  for  a  conip'.ete  perform- 
ance would  fill  six  hours. 

A  Bavarian  school  teacher  is  said  to 
have    found    the    original    texl\  of  the 
Oberammergau    Pass'on    Pay,  written 
'  by   Pastor   Othmar  Weisz    in   the   first  i 
I  third  of  the  17th  century.  ■ 
"Le  Sui'saut,"  a  new  comedy  in  tlivee  | 
ac's  hy  .\lbcrt  Jean,  brought  out  at  the  i 
j  Odeon.  Paris,  is  said  to  be  an  amusing  , 
portrayal  of'conjugal  life  and  manners;! 
I  the   scene   is   in    the    country,    but  the 
I  description   is  of  universal  interest. 

"La  Pie  Borgne,"  by  Rene  Benjamin,  j 
a  farce  in  one  act,  produced  at  the 
Odeon,  introduces  a  female  chatterer 
who  knows  it  all.  One  day  an  angler 
happens  to  speak  to  her  politely.  She 
at  once  thinks  he  lias  made  a  declara- 
tion,' and  her  outraged  honor  must  be 
avenged.  Asked  to  be  precise  in  her 
statement,  she  babbles  for  a  time,  then  , 
becomes  mute. 

The  French  will  never  forsake  the 
classics:  witness,  ''La  Mort  de  Patrocle," 

by  M.  Fauchols.  All  the  heroes  except 
Achilles  long  for  peace. 


Fashion  as  an  Educator  with 
Other  Musical  Notes 


of  the  sonata 
was  in  other 
the  atand- 


'Miss  Iles's  playing 
(LisztSa  In  B  minor 
respects  capable,  and 
ard .  of  this  particular  piece  of  music 
had  not  been^  raised  by  several  not- 
able .  performances  in  the  last  year, 
we  should  liave  said  something  more. 
But  that  is  the  worst  of  being  a  slave 
of  the  pre.vaillng  fashion.  Yet  fashion 
has  its  use.  We  do  get  to  know  a  thing 
at  last ;  and  If  we  live  through  half-a- 
dozen  fashions  we  at  last  know  a  good 
many  things.  What  we  often  need  more 
than  new  pieces  is  a  new  pair  of  ears. 
Why  should  not  concert-givers  help  us 
to  these  occasionally  by  giving  the  con- 
cert first  and  handing  the  program 
round  afteryards?— London  Times. 

Belasco's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
will  be  performed  next  year  at  Covent 
Garden.  Si^^rbert  Tree  had  hoped  to 
.......  . 


produce  the  meiouruuiii  auu  imti  m  ... 
It  was  at  Covent  Garden  that  Puc- 
cini's opera,  based  on  the  play,  was 
first  performed  In  England  with  Emmy 
Destlnn  as  the  heroine. 

Harold     Browning,      an  Australian 
singer,  educated  at  Melbourne  Unlvor- 
.slty.  sang  in  London  for  the  first  time  ; 
on  July  4,  and  was  warmly  praised. 

Mme.  Leglnska  brought  out  her  Amer-  . 
ican  pupil.  Katharine  'Vander  Roest.  in 
London,   early  this  month  ^ind  played  v 
Stravinsky's  "Five  Easy  Pieces"  (four 
liunds)   with  her, 

Jongen's  Piano  Quartet  in  B  flat: 
Jongen'.s  quartet  Is  a  great  work.  It  is 
full  of  good  Ideaip,  but  they  are  not 
crowded.  The  episodes  arise  iu  the 
most  natural  way  possible  out  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  often  reach  great  i 
heights  of  eloquence.  We  are  lifted  up  i 
and  )>orne  onward  upon  a  wave  of  con- 
viction. However  close  the  texture,  the 
ipart  written  Is  always  clear  and  melo- 
,  dious  and  keeps  us  absorbed  to  the 
end.  We  get  at  once,  and  keep  through- 
out, an  idea  of  a  large  mind  that  knows 
why  it  does  this  or  that  and  leaves  the 
other  undone;  the  phrases  all  run  their 
inevitable  course  without  hurry  or  de- 
lay.— I>ondon  Times. 

M^ith  a  reticence  more  well  meant 
than  judicious.  Miss  Nichol  chose  two  i 
or  three  grouffs  of  dull  songs  which 
placed  her  technical  limitations  in  a 
light  they  hardly  deserved.  Who,  now-  j 
adays,  at  any  time,  wants  to  hear  a 
recitative  and  aria  from  Mozart's  "Ido- 
meneo"  divorced  from  Its  stage  pur- 
pose and  from  its  'Sichestral  accom- 
paniment? Who  wants  to  hear  the 
"Romance"     from     Berlioz's  "Faust", 

similarly'?    Mr.   Liddle,   with  his  capa- 
ijbilitles  as  an  accompanist,  cannot  turn 
I  himself    into    orchestra   and  conductor 
jjust   at    a   moment's    notice,  however 
much   he   may   accomplish    with  more 
time  to  spare.  Ear  more  appropriate  to  i 
the  occasion,  and  Infinitely  more  sue-  I 
cessful.  was  the  performance  of  Roger 
Quilter's  "Three  Pastoral  Songs,"  com- 
posed for  voice,  violin,  violoncello,  and 
piano. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Mis3  Sonnen'berg  has  a  full  mezzo- 
soprano  of  contralto  quality,  and  that 
one  gift  a  singer  most  covets,  a  per- 
sonality. She  comes  from  South  Africa; 
that  is  an  accident.  The  essential  is 
that  she  is  a  human  being  who  happens 
to  think  song  the  nftrma!  and  obvious  | 
way  of  expressing  oneself,  and  throws 
herself  into  it  with  an  envialbly  fresh 
enthusiasm. — London  Times. 

When  Mme.  Melba  left  London  on  her 
way  to  Canada,  Princess  Mary  gave  her 
a  fan.  Queen  Victoria,  in  a  good  mood, 
was  generous  with  shawls.  Mme.  Melba 
will  give  concerts  in  Australia.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  back  In  I^ondon  next  March. 
Among  the,  soloists  already  engaged 


for  the  St.  I>ouis  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts  next  season  are  the  -in.sror.-., 
Mnies.  Matzenauer,  Telva  and  Charlu.^ 
Hackett;  the  violini-u.-;  iicifptz,  Mubcr- 
mann  and  Gardner:  the  pianists.  Messr,#. 
Ganz,  Siloti,  Schelling,  Maier  and  Patti- 
son  and  Mme.  Mero. 

So  it  happens  that  todaj'  yoa  may 
search  the  length  and  brgsdth  of;  Ens-  ■ 
land  and  hardly  find  three  other  soprani 
singers  with  voice  and  style  of  thej^exati 
calibre  of  Ami-  Tivans,  and  certainly  ar 
the  present  moment  our  country  can 
produce  few  baritones  of  the  quality  i''' 
Fraser  Gange,  with  the  same  versatilit; 
allied  to  the  same  beauty  of  voice,  tin: 
same  culture  and  technique.— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  new  song,  "The  Sun  God,"  by  Will- 
iam G.  James,  "a  young  Antipodean 
composer,  suggested  better  things  from 
the  same  quarter  later  oh:  at  present 
self-criticism  appears  to  be  lacking." 

Emilio   Colombo    is    still    of    the  6.<-^ 
guard.     He    belongs    to    the   school    o  ^ 
whichvMr.  Willy  Hess  was  perhaps  tb^ 
most  brilliant  exponent— a  school  wliic'i 
founded    its    dogma   on    an    essential!  :■ 
violinistic  style  and  accepted  mirelc  v~<  . 
the  first  place  as  a  fril  for  st>le.  Vieu.v 
temps  an.d  WieniaA^  sk^■   v,  ere  for  thei 
the  best  of  cor,ipo=ei-s.  and  the  most  ini 
portant  item  in  Mr.  ( ■,,lonil?o's  ;irograi' 
was   accordingly    X'^eutenips's  Concert' 
in  D.   Like  .■^11  the  e'lucational  concertn- 
as  ^usic  it  is  negliKi'Jle.    U  sliovi-s  a 
I  instinct  for  the  pseudo-dramatic  whic 
c.annot  be  easily  understood  without  tak 
ing   into  account  the  historical   factoi  - 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  Vieuxtemps' 
da>-.  in  lieu  of  the  modern  flapper,  th 
bread-and-butter,   miss,   played  have 
I  with   the  susceptible  ensigns,  and  thai 
"La  Priere  d'une  'Vierge"  held  sway  In- 
stead of  the  present  jazz.  It  was  an  age 
which   exhibited   a   toucliing   belleif  in 
remedies   altogether  discredited  today- 
Vieuxtemps.  for  instance,  had  such  faith 
In  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 
Whenever  that  chord  is  struck  by  th- 
piano   the  violinist's  friends   and  sup- 
porters know  that  the  time  has  com-- 
to  get  -sfet  towels  and  stimulants  ready. 
But  Mr.  Colombo  performed  all  these 
Vieuxtemps  feats  in  a  most  credltaiile 
manner.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

The  London  Times  said  when  Dr.  Hull 
lectured  on  Scriabin  and  Ruth  Heyma;- 
played  the  iatter's  music  and  also 
talked  about  it:  "The  lecturing,  we  I 
intentioned  enough,  did  not  help.  Geri - 
eralities  do  not  achieve  anything.  What 
is  needed  Is  chapter  and  verse,  and  the 
telling  instance  accompanying  the  ex- 
planation then  and  there.  People  do 
not  in  the  least  object  to  being  taaghc 
■If  the  teaching  is  clear  and  poiated; 
but  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  five 
themes  of  the  eighth  sonata  represent 
the   five  elements— supposing  we  grant 
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five,  Instead  of  the  usual  four— reduce 
the  brain  of  the  pu'pll  to  pulp." 

Adam  Szpak,  a  Polish  eonductor,  gn.^  ' 
a  concert  in  Paris  on  June  23.  "T>( 
Chants  Eternels,"  by  MIeczyslaw  Knr 
lowlez.  was  said  to  be  Influencefl  undul 
by  Wagner,  and  the  critics  pooh-i>oohe 
at  Tschalkowsky's  fifth  .symphony,  8a> 
ing  that  the  fundamental  theme  had 
.served  Chopin  for  a  polonaise  In  a  mor' 
fortunate  manner. 

They  liked  Mayo  Wadler,  the  yoim  ; 
\'iolinisf.  in  Paris,  and  found  him  "re 
markable." 

.\  Bruckner  fefrtlval  wfll  be  held  In 
Stuttgart  next  September. 

Ponchielli's  opera,  "The  Prodigal  fon,'' 
has  been  revived  snJccessfuUy  at  Milan 

■^'annl  "Marcoux  sang  last  month  at 
the  Oi>era  Comlque,  Pferis,  In  "The 
Secret  of  Suzanne." 

Alfredo  Casella  vrill  appear  vrWh  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  in  that  town  and 
in  New  York.  Jyct  us  hope  that  he  has 
been  engaged  for  a  symphony  concert 
in  Boston. 
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MEISTERSINGERS 
BACK  AT  KEITH'S 

—  The  Melstersingers,  now  an  accepted 
Boston  institution,  were  the  leading  at- 
traction at  Keith's  Theatre  last  night 
and  their  new  vehicle,  "At  the  Club," 
was  one  of  the  neatest  these  celebrated 
singers  have  presented  during  the  12 
years  they  have  appeared  at  the  popular 
playhouse.  The  program  is  in  keeping 
with  the  title  idea  and  the  singers  gave 
fuU  justice  to  every  number.  The  solo- 
ists were  Arthur  Cole,  who  sans 
"Swanee  River  Moon";  A.  Cameron 
-  Steele,  ■  "Till  the  Sands  of  the  Desert 
Grow  Cold,"  and  Harold  S.  Tripp,  whose 

'  offering  '«ras  "I'll  Forget  You.''  There 
is  a  treatTin  store  for  those  who  enjoy 
male  voices,  trained  and  well  directed^ 
Aileen  Stanley,  "The  Phonograph 
Girl  "  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
manv  singers  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
She  not  only  has  a  singing  vo;ce  of  rare 

:  qualitj-,  but  she  is  an  actress  as  well 
and  a  mistress  of  dialect.  ^  Her  reper- 
tory of  son-s  is  endless,  embracing 
ne'-'rp  melodies,  Yankee,  Irish,  Swedish 
and  straight  United  States,  each  with 
an  individuality  all  its  own.  She  has  a#i 
endless  score  of  "records"  and  the  audi- 
I  ence  was  insistent  In  its  demands  for 

""sert  Fitzgibbon,  the  "Original  Daffy 
i  Dill"-  his  brother  Lew  and  "Peaches 
funii.sh  a  period  of  musical  fun  non- 
sense and  real  music  that  lives  up  to 
I  the  announcement.  Fitzgibbon  is  a 
comedian  of  individuality,  whose  sense 
of  humor  is  keen  and  clean. 

Edwin    George    in    "A    Comedy  of 
Errors"  gave  an  amusing  juggling  act, 
'i  keeping  up  a  rapid  running  fire  of  con- 
i  versation  which   was   in  itself  an  en- 
'  tertainment.     Monroe    and     Grant,  m 
their  disabled  motor  truck,  which  later 
developed  into  an    improvised  spring 
board,    affording   them    opportunity  to 
do  their  remarkable  tumbling,  were  one 
Of  the  features  of  the  evening. 

De  Haven  and  Bice  in  Mulligan  and 
Mulligan,"  from  the  West,  were  very 
funnv,  especially  intheir  "King  Charles 
Boys  Chasing  Bubbles."  Their  skit  is  en- 
titled "The  Follies  of  1776,"  but  it  Is 
decidedly  more  up  to  date. 

(Horace  Golden  and  company  presented 
^e  latest  illusion- a  possible  impossi- 
■bllity,  that  of  sawing  a  human  body  in 
balf  and  restoring  it  again,  which  was 
decidedly  effective.  Gold  and  Edwards, 
"the  dancing  Frenchmen,"  presented  a 
ineat  act.  The  Fathe  Weekly  and  the 
!  Fables  complated'  a  most  inter.-^stmg  b;ll. 
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I    Before    we    leave    Boston    with  Mr. 

Herkimer  Johnson  and  Mr.  George 
;  Bolivar,    on   pleasure   bent— "The  long 
j  brown  path"  before  us  leading  wherever 
i|  we  choose— we  feel  it  our  duty  to  pub- 
li.-^h    Mia-?    Stone's    communication.  It 
may  lead  to  the  capture  of  a  notorious 
rum-runner,  and  in  that  case  wa  may 
possibly  share  in  the  spoil. 


.      JARGE  OFF  THE  VINEYARD?  . 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Understanding  that  a  substantial  re- 
w-ard  is  offered  for  information  regard- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  one  LiverpooJ 
George  or  Jarge,  I  take  the  liberty  0% 
writing  .  you.  Or  rather  my  seconAi 
cousin  Ann  Eliza  Saltmarsh  does,  but 
she's  too  upset  to  hold  a  pen. 

Being  a  Saltmarsh.  it's  only  natural 
that  Ann  Eliza,  has  fool  nations.  This 
year  she  bought  some  old  tables  and 
chairs  at  an  auction  over  in  Marston's 
Mills  and  had  the  parlor  painted  and 
hung  a  sign  with  a  Turk's  Head  -on  it 
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ill  fronl  or  liif^  'noils-'.  --o 
the  tearoom  hiislness.    I  toW  her  she  d 
lose  irfonev  ana  work  berseif  to  death 
and  have  folks  s-moking  oisareltcs.  n  ( 
Dot   worse,   all  over   the  place,  so  I  j 
,  wasn't  surprised  when  yesterday  she 
broke  into  niy  house  and  Hopped  down  [ 
on  the  ms  that  poor  dear  Aunt  Hannah  i 
braided  the  year  before  sho  died  and  ^ 
!  started  to  kiok  her  heels  against  tho 
mopboard.   ^Vnn  Eliza,  not  Hannah.  !|( 
And  after  I'd  cjragsed  Ann  Eliza  ofT  I 
the  rug  and  burnt  feathers  under  he?  1. 
nose  and  loosened  her  stays  she.  came  ,| 
to  and  I  old  me  this:  .  i 

It  seems  that  .she  was  a'll  alone  in  Ifle  , 
tearoom  about  '.>  o'clock,  when  two  old  ^ 
gentlenun  came  in.   One,  she  says,  was  , 
a  genteel  old  codger  with  a  wooden  leg,  j, 
and  the  other  a  shorter  man  with  a 
bald  htad  and  store  teeth.    And  they 
were    arguing    so    fiercely    that  they 
didn't    notice    her   at   all    until  shed 
slammed   th.;   door   and   couged  twice 
and  knocked  over  a  pUe  of  tea  trays. 
And  then  Ihcy  broke  off  and  the  wooden 
legged    gentleman   chucked    her  under 
the  chin  and  ordered  V>randy,  and  the 
one  with  the  porcelain  teeth  called  her  i 
my  dear  and  said  he'd  take  a  pint  pot 
of  half  and  h.alf  and  would  she  stand 
by  for  further  orders. 
So  \nn  Eliza  asked  theni  very  dignl-  ^ 
I  fled  where  did  they  Uiink  they  was  and  ( 

hadn't  they  heard  that  the  demon  rum 
I  had  been  banished  forever  from  our 
fair  land.  They  stared,  and  the  wooden- 
leggid  one  wanted  to  know  wasn't  this  ] 
a  pub,  and  how  long  since  Bermuda 
had  gone  dry? 

"I  don't  know,"  says  Ann  Eliza  real 
tart.  "But  East  Wyeport  is  as  dry  as 
the  rest  of  Cape  Cod,  and  dryer  than 
some  parts.  And  you'll  either  stop  such 
goings-on  or  leave  this  decent  and  ao 
far  respectable  tearoom." 

So  they  begged  her  pardon  and  said 
their  mistnke  was  natural,  seeing  the 
place  smelled  so  of  liquor,  and  Ann 
Eliza  sniffed  and  sure  enough  it  did. 
Then  they  wouldn't  helieve  that  they 
were  really  In  East  Wyeport  until  she 
showed  them  postcards,  and  then  they 
acted  sort  of  dazed  and  ordered  tea 
and  didn't  drink  it.  But  they  started 
arguing  fiercer  than  before,  and  Ann 
Eliza  began  to  get  interested  because 
she  picked  out  the  words  "Ldverpool 
and  "Georgo,"  and  back  in  '76  she  was 
engaged  to  a  George  MuUins  frpm; 
Chatham,  who  shipped  out  for  Liverpool 
the  week  before  they  were  to  be  mar- 
rie.i  and  never  was  lieard  of  after. 

Ann  Eliza  couldn't  make  out  all  of  it 
because  they  both  talked  at  once.  But 
the  sum  was  that  they'd  sailed  from 
noston  for  New  York  and  somehow  or 
>ther  got  switched  oft  into  chas- 
no-  a  notorious  rum  runner,  named  , 
Liverpool  J-Vge.  They'd  lieen  about ; 
three  jumps-  behind  him  ^or  the  la.^t 
three  weeks  and  had  followed  him  in 
here  '.ast  night.  But  in  the  morning 
they'd  found  him  gone. 

"Mind  you,"  said  the  one  with  the 
teeth    "I'm  not  accusing  you.  But  u 
Nou  hadn't  fallen  over  the  compass  and  ] 
-hot  the  face  from  the  chronometer— ^  j 
"In  the  delirium  of  blackwater  fever,  ! 
"aid  the  wooden-legged  man.  / ' 

••Delirium?  Tou  were  drunk.'  stated, 
the  other  baldly.  "And  because  of  that! 
1  have  mistaken  Cape  Cod  for  Ber-i 

niuda."  ,,  _4„,_j 

"You   were  drunk  yourself,  stated, 

the>)ther.  ,  ,  »„„i 

They  glared  at  each  other— and  Ann 
Eliza  says  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  Then 
.he  man  with  the  teeth  started  to  reach  I 
toward  his  side  pocket  and  the  othc.  ; 
>,ne  started  to  unstrap  his  leg  and  Annj 
Eliza  started  to  come  away.  : 
Well  I  got  old  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Henrj  , 
CLark's  wife  and  the  Oldest  Littlefleldl 
Kirl  and  we  went  back  with  Ann  Eliza. 
There  were  two  chairs  and  three  Ubles  I 
broken  and  .some  plastering  out  of  the  j 
wall  and  a  ten  dollar  bill  on  the  floor 
.-\nd  the  wheelbarrow  missing  from  the 
.<;hed.  We  found  that  later  on  Freemati 
lUssett's  wharf  and  Freeman  says  that  | 
aVpeg-legged  stranger  left  It  there  and  , 
put  another  man  into  n  dory  and  rowed  ; 
out  to  u  schooner  off  the  bay.  And  the  j 
schooner  was  gone. 
Now  about  the  reward.  This  Liverpool  ' 
■  Jarge  must  be  somewhere  between  here 
I  and  the  Vineyard.    All  you's  have  to  do  ] 
I  Is  to  get  them  to  order  out  tnree  or  four 
cruisers  and  a  dozen  destroyers  to  run 
him  down.    Then  you  can  collect  the  re- 
Iward  and  send  it  on.     Remember,  the' 

1  Lord  sees  you.   ■ 

!  (Miss1   ABIAII  STOXE. 

Ea.9t  Wycport. 

COMMERCIAL  CANDOR  ' 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  about  to  open  a  garage  in  a 
town  that  already  has  a  good  many. ' 
and  I  should  like  your  advice  in  the 
matter  of  a  fitting  and  alluring  name,  i 
Riding  through  Milton.  N.  H.^esler-  ; 
day  I  saw  a  garage  named  "The  Bee 
Hive  •'     Loes  this  imply  that  the  In-  ' 
truder  will  be  stung?     While  this  Is  i 
what  I  wish  to  accompli.?h  in  my  o'wn  | 
earage.  I  wonder  if  I  should  take  the 
public  into  my  confidence  in  advance  by 
n  name  of  like  import. 
What  think  you? 

JASON  OLDH.^M. 
"The  Hold-Up"  might  do.-Ed. 


As  Herniione.  the  friend  of  Mr.  Don 
Marquis,  might  remark  with  a  feverish 
breath,  we  just  dote  on  literature.  Coun- 
try reared.  If  not  raised,  we  wert 
caught  late  for  city  and  modish  ways, 
and  no  doubt  in  unguarded  moments 
pronounce  the  word,  "literachewer." 
Some  of  our  correspondents  have  been 
busy  In  p'Uting  Whitticr  in  his  proper 
pl.-.ce.  Not  one  of  them  has  referred  to 
hia  political  verse,  his  anti-slavery 
poetical  tracts  or  his  religious  poems. 

A  riery  partisan,  he  sang  as  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  remember  a  paper-cov- 
erod  illustrated  volume  of  his  poems,  in- 
■luding  "iohn  Brown  of  Osswatome": 
;  the  tribute  to  Fremont,  for  Whittier 
I  was  dazzled  by  that  romantic  adven- 
; turer: 

Uise  up  Fremont  and  go  before, 
The  hour  must  have  its  man; 
Put  on  the  hunting-shirt  once  more 
And  lead  in  freedom's  van. 
We  fiuote  from  memory,  but  we  re- 
call clearly  the  picture  of  a  voter 
election  day— "the  proudest  now  is  but 
my  Peer"  or  words  to  that  effect:  thf 
artist  had  drawn  a  shabby  looking  per- 
son, with  a  shocking,  bad  hat,  whose 
general  aspect  was  that  of  one  sleeping 
in  an  ash  heap:  a  bum,  if  ever  one  was 
pictured.     No,    the    Whittier   we  read 
and  admire  was  the  poet  of  country 
sights  and  sounds  and  life,  the  poet  of 
•'Parson  Avery"  and  the  barefoot  boy, 
the  poet  of  "Snowbound"  rather  than 
■  the    author    of    "Ichabod"    and  Laus 
I  Deo."    By    the    way,    Whittier  wrote 
verses  that  are  peculiarly  appropriate 
today.   We  quote  the  first  half  of  his 
DISARMAMENT 
'Put  up  the  sword!"    The  voice  of  Christ 
once  more 

.Speaks,  in  the  pauses  of  the  cannon'.-; 
roar, 

O'er   fields    of    com   by   fiery  sickle 
io".ped 

And    left    dry    ashes;    over  trencher- 
heaped 

With  nameless  dead;  o'er  cities  .starv- 
ing slow 

Under  a  rain  of  fire;  through  wards  of 

woe 

Down  which  a  groaning  diapason  runs 
From  tortured  brothers,  husbands,  lov- 
ers, sons 

i  Of    desolate    women    in    their  far-off 
homes. 

Waiting  to  hear  the  step  that  never 
comes! 

O  men  and  "brothers!  let  that  voice  be 
heard. 

War  fails,  try  peace;  put  up  the  use- 
less sword! 


ered  Cobby  after  tho  outlanders  ;u.d    '  ■ 
?ew  Edinburghers  did;  and  have  mad. 
him  a  national    cult    and    an  annual, 
nrai"^e     service    despite    his    v:gorous  ■ 
whaling  of  Scotch  hypocrisy  and  hum-, 
bug     I  Uke   Bobby  and   I  hope   he  1  , 
^fvive   prohibition;    yet    I    think  .t 
wo'uld  help  him  and  other  Scotch  .sing- 
^.-o  if  thev  •n'ere  translated  Into  t-nt, 
Hsh.     Lowland    dialect    is   tough    on  ^ 

^rTMoore  again.  I 
=i=.r.fl    the    indifference    of    Teats  lo 

l^ht    fashion  in  morals,    customs  and 

^¥  4t':^r^wo^r?d  ^hfl-^^clentrn^ 
and  give  to  the^woria^  ^^.^^^ 

force.^  th'^his  mu-^-'>-  -""V-^'Vl^^ 
fohn  Stevenson    in  produc  ng  the  Insh 

^^^■""''^be  wm  conUniefo  te^t^^H^ 
fancy  he  ^,   V'^cts   of  character, 

?,^^^rt;Twork  no\Nhe  man,  that 
V  J\n  Ireland  in  Moore's  day  wa^ 
an  abject,  dtpirited,  illiterate  Ireland 
an  aojeci,       i  century  of 

with    ts  1«<^^       ''crifice    has  prepared 
rTjr^^^oTye.t    ^io^^^  sang  himself 
?1  the  hearts  of  a  discouraged  race 

as  flniili?    Id  ^"'^oSEPH  SJUTH. 
see.  " 


,  to 


And  now  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph- 
Smith,  who  disposes  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of  sweetness 
and  lisht,  and  ramps  over  the  field  of 
literary  Ireland. 


"FINE   AND  DANDY" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

LA  saw  only  visions  of  chopping 
frays  and  -eat  grinders.    Why  cannot 
'::rs.y^-        o^:    "I  am  ci-te^--ll' 
thank  you"? 
tT^HX  old  authority  for  this  use  of 

jA.na  «n..,-  =na  "I.  it  1>0.  .noujh  to. 
you?"— Ed. 


Three  Fast  Men."         waa  :.'.i  old 
newspaperman  and  was  the  author  of 
the  novel,  "Rosina  Meadows.'  which 
CSiaries  Saunders,  the  comedian,  turned 
Into  a  popular  melodrama.    I  can  see 
now   in  my  mind's  eye.  the  chorus  of 
Villagers  singing  "Farewell  to  Rosina,' 
the  sweet  village  maiden,  as  she  de 
parted  for  the  wicked  city  of  Boston 
where,  alas,  she  was  doomed-**  lose  the 
;!;^''Vreoious  jewel  in  her  ^^ro^"  °^ 
virtue    This  chorus  was  hardly  charac 
TeHstTc  of  New  England  life,  t>"t  what  s 
difference?    It  made  an  effective 
'Xatn  which  the  ^b  sisters  appreci- 

^'^t'to'retur'n  to  the  Buckleys.    At  All- 

Blon  Halll  first  heard  Swayne  Buckley 
Sing,  dance,  and  "patter  In 
"Sally  come  up, 

i^H^  S  your  heels  arotmd: 

The  old  man  has  gone  ^  town 
\Vliile  I  make  love  to  Sally. 
■Steward  the  Buckleys  became  res  ■ 
fle'r^^strete  in  this  city  and  had  their 
niinsxrei«  summer  and 

Thaun^;  sheets  i"a  '-ilding  that  .^s 
r  ^•i^tch^^pSedTnt'^dr^sf  w^^n, 
hel^al  nie^chants  decided  that  it  was 
oo  ^r  up  town  to  meet  their  conven- 

too  rar  uy     o,,,,.,.^   who  never  soiled 

iLe^r  efforts  than  their  rivals,  who  would 


— / 


MOORE,  BURNS  AND  OTHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  always  liked  Romance  and  the  jan- 
gle of  lyres,  and  I  have  watched  with 
plea.=ure  the  persistence  of  the  damned, 
the  decadence  cf  the  dull  and  the  pass- 
of  the  Pharisee.  One  of  the  de- 
lishts  of  old  books  Is  to  read  the 
pi-opnecies  that  have  foozled  and  the 
literary  table-rappings  now  wr,ipped  in 
failure. 

Poe:s  and  poetry  are  largely  matters 
of  ta.sle:  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
who  do  little  reading  and  less  thinking 
ar'-    largely    made    by  schoolmaster^, 
text-bcokers  and  those  stnitful,  liter- 
ary turkey  cocks  called  critics  and  re- 
viewers.    The    inevitable   teat    of  the 
poet's  quality  and  worth  is  endurance, 
his  abilitv  to  outlast  and  outlive  the 
literarv  middlemen,  to  be  read  and  en- 
joyed when  he  is  in  the  dust  and  his 
reviewers   are   in    the   discard   of  ob- 
livion.   So  long  as  there  are  lovers  of 
sentiment   and   melody,  tender  hearts. 
=oft  heads  and  inconstant  moons  Torr, 
Moore  will  be  read  and  sung.    Once  h--; 
was  a  fashion  and  had  his  vogue;  toJ 
day   he  is  a  priest  in  the  temple  of 
Eros;  and  the  rhythmic  feeauty  of  hi.'^l 
verse  and  their  setting  In  the  tender 
and  touching  melodies  of  ancient  Ire- 
land bid  fair  to  give  him  a  long  sur 

^^Years  ago  there  was  a  fad  for  poking 
fun  St  the  Aungier  street  grocer's  son. 
Father  Prout  jibed  him  dellciously  and 
affected  to  believe  him  a  plagiarist  b> 
spurious  translations,  and  he  got  Tom- 
my's "goat."    Mangan,  a  Poe-Uke  poet, 
mocked  at  him;  and  that  <>ld  rogue,  Dr^ 
Maguin.  took  a  \vhack  at  him;  it  was 
a  fashion  of  the  Fraserians.   Yet  Moore 
and  his  friend  Byron  suivive  the  bards 
and  Scotch  reviewers.    Who  cares  t^- 
day  for  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  views  • 
Arnold  was  a  dull  dog,  a  schoolmaster 
and  prig,  a  middle^lass  Victorian  torv . 
Who  pi^ised  Victoria's  d-adful  books 
and  trembled  with  joy  when  that  im:- 
perial  haus  frau  smiled  on  him.  Ar- 
nold was  a  chief  of  the  Jeems  Telow- 
Clush  tribe;   he  wouldr.  t  have  known 
Doctrv  if  it  had  bitten  him.    Ot  course 
he  d^liked  Byron  and  struck' him  over 
the  shoulders   of  Burr.s.     Byron  3  un- 
conventional morals  and  his  contempt 
for  the  dull  and  dirty  kin  of  his  idoH 
ized  Victoria  were    more    offense  e    to  i 
(mold  than  the  plowman's  amours  and  . 
ti  Dling      His   opinion    of   Byron  and; 
"  -ns    are    not    valuable.     They  will, 

 HT-ttv.oo,-  anrl  his  ETOSPel  OI 


X  correspondent  has  8»nt  us  a  Play , 
WU  Of  th«  Boston  Museum,  Feb.  23, 
W  H.  Smith  was  the  stage  manager; 
tniluB  Elchberg,  the  musical  director. 
After  the  overture  to  "Zampa,  th^ 
"-lorlous  comedy."  "The  Fast  Men  °f 
U^e  Oldeoi  Time."  was  performed.  The 
bin  stated  that  It  waa  taken  "from  a 


Jiiece  called 


iRocheater-   by  the  cele-j 


'i 


Burns     are    iioi-  ya.^^^     

both  sur^-ive  Matthew  and  his  gospel  of 
modiocruy.^^^    like   tho  Japanese,  are 

■  nr„i    viiKlow    dresscrs.     They,  discov- 


brated  Moncrief."         P.  Barrett.  John 
WUmot,  Earl  of  Rochester;  L.  Meat-j 
ayer  Duke  of  Buckingham;  J.  Davies. 
Charles  II. ;  W.  Warren,  Lycurgus  Mud-j 
«le.  mayor  of  Newport:  Mrs.  H.  Bas-j 
com.    Countess    of    Lovelaugh;  Maryi 
Bhaw.   Sylvia  Golden;  Miss  Anderson., 
Lady  Gay;  Mrs.  Thompson,  Aunt  Re-i 
becca.   Others  in  the  cast  were  Miss  E. 
Wright  and  Messrs.  Ketcham.  Norton,  j 
C.  Thome,  Jr.,  J.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Ring. 
Bpear,  Nolan,  Delano,  Blaisdell,  LesUe. 

Then  came  a  double  hornpipe  danced 
by  La  Petite  Angelina  and  Miss  C. 
Thompson.  The  orchestra  played  the 
Paisley  Sohottische.  A  farce  I  ve  i 
Written  to  Brown."  brought  the  end. 
Messrs.  Warren,  Mestayer,  AVilson 
Spear  and  Mrs.  Bascom  and  Miss 
Wright  took  part  in  it.  The  engage- 
menl  of  "the  celebrated  English  Cooper 
Bnglish  Opera  Company." 

Mr.  Ryan  Writes  About  the 
Buckleys  and  Old  Inns  | 

To  the  Editor  of  The  HeraJd: 

A  recent  reference  to  the  Buckleys  at  j 
lAllsKm  HaU  recalls,  this  place  in  the! 
rear  of  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  under 
ns  different  changes  of  name.  It  was 
for  a  while  known  as  the  Tremont  The- 
atre, the  second  playhouse  of  the  same 
name,  long  before  the  present  one  was 
erected.  "The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man" 
received  its  first  production  in  Boston  at 
the,  BtUe  Tremont.  with  Shirley  France, 
the  husband  of  Rachel  Noah,  as  Hawk- 
«haw,  the  detective,  in  which  he  made 
the  only  really  notable  hit  In  his  dra- 
matic career. 

-me  house  was  at  one  time  called  Jane 
BngUsh's  Theatre,  named  after  the 
mother  of  Lucille  and  Helen  Western, 
who  was  really  Mrs.  William  B.  Eng- 
Ush.  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  old 
•'..tipnal   The.itre    during   the  run  of 


not  have  toler.^*M:    a   e=ng  like 
Fatlier  Sold  Charcoal."  , 
Fred.  Buckley  married  Fanny  Browil 
a  one  time  popular  actress  at  the  Bo:j 
ton  Museum.    A  young  friend  of  mirl 
celebrated  her  in  aome  lines  which  coi| 
eluded  with  the  following  couplet: 
"And  as  the  stairs  you  hurried  down, 
Tou    thought    of    naught    tout  Fanr 
Brown." 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  Jaw, 
Buckley  giving  an  entertainment  at  til 
Tabernacle.    This  was,  I  suppose,  b»l 
fore  this  Millerite  Temple  was  recoil 
structed  for  a  theatre  called  the  Hovl 
ard  Athenaeum,  the  predecessor  of  til 
present  playhouse  of  the  same  namll 
I  have  a  particular    interest    in  thl| 
place   for  I  was  bom  on  this  site  in 
hotel 'called  the  Howard  House  kept  l 
my  father  when  he  was  a  very  youi 
maji.    The  Parker  House  was  not  th( 
in  existence  and  his  hostelry  was  tru 
ly    patronized    by    Harvard  student 
some  of  whom  ran  up  bills  which  we, 
never  naid.  Others,  however,  were  mo,| 
honest",  and  after  his  death  there  wal 
three  or  four  who  were  sitruggling 
professional    existence    who    paid  nil 
mother  bv  weekly  instalments  until  til 
debt  was  cancelled.    One  of  them  W'l 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  the  son  or  I  I 
father  of  the  same  name,  who  foundJ 
the  old  Boston  Daily  Courier.  Anothil 
was  a  young  doctor  who  afterwards  al 
tained  some  eminence  in  hi.s  calling.  Hrl 
father,  James  Walker  Ryan,  went  froj 
the  Howard  House  to  New  York,  whel 
he  kept  the  Manhattan  House  befol 
the  A3tor  House  was  built.  Then 
came    back    to    Boston    and  took  t  ] 
Stackpole  House,  which    was   an  o 
large  Colonial  mansion  that  had  be 
turned  into  a  public  house.    This  ^^ 
on  the  easteriy    comer    of  , 
Devonshire  streets.    The  place  becai 
popular  under  his  management  and  -w 
patronized   by   merchants,   actors,  s 
captains  and  Journalists.   "Dave  Lea 
itt  of  pleasant  memory,  so  long  cc 
nected  with  the  Boston  Journal,  wi 
among    the    latter.     The    gonial  Jo 
Brougham  was  a  frequent  visitor  a, 
he  used  to  call  mine  host  Orion, 
could  look  from  my  cham-ber  wmdj 
across  Devonshire  street  and  see  a  di 
sign  with  raised  gold  letters  beanng 
legend  W.  J.  Hobbs.  carver.   I  was  t 
he  was  a  Millerite.    I  did  not  kii( 
what  this  meant,  but  I  some  way  cc 
nected  It  in  my  young  mind  "'""^.I 
ing  moth.    The  Stackpole  House  hadj 
large   yard   In  which  there  were  t  r 
wide-spreading    hor.se    chestnut  t 
and  my  father  built  as  an  addit  on^ 
the    old   house    a    one-stoned  wood 
building,  which  waa  used  as  a  snioKI 
and  reading  room    It  nad  many  PS 
tures  on  its  walls  and  was  reached  fr^ 
the  bar  by  two  or  three  steps.  Balle^ 
carriage  and  horse  auction  roonis 
on  the  westerly   corner    ot  Mi"^ 
Devonshire  streets  and  next  door  on  I 
latter     thoroughfare   ^,^as  Sanoro 
afterwards   Lovett's,  blacksmith  sh^ 
where  I  spent  much  time  watching 
sparks    fly    under    the    good  nati 
smUh^s  hammer.    The  Stackpole  Ho 
declined  gradually  after  m>  ather 
it  to  open  a  new  hotel  which  he  d'd  i 
I  ve  to  manage,  for  he  went  Into  < 
great  beyond  two  or  three  weeks  af 
fts    opening.    Now    an  octogenanan 
can  haldly  realize  that  tur  i  rront  i 
ton  is  the  direct  success. 


lo  i  i  nii ,.  lo  1  u.  !.,.  !i  1  .if  the  Buck- 
js.  He  was  snld  to  be  Ji  very  care- 
iil  manager,  and  it  was  said  that  all 
he  roi-elprt  trom  the  entertainments 
i^ent  direirtly  Into  his  hands,  that  he 
reaicd  his  sons  as  if  they  were  mere 
ioys  and  gave  thorn  ncit  too  liberal 
.llouances.  If  he  did  not  become  rloli 
i«i  not  because  he  did  not  calculate 
losely.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Urn  .'hoster. 

■In  our  boyhood  we  heard  the  last  line 
the  chorus  to  "Sally":  "Sally,  come' 
).  the  middle."— Ed. 

Frenchman,  Not  Belgian 

»  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Heraid: 
Reading  an  article  In  Current  Opin- 
(formerly  Current  Literature),  en- 
itled  "Concerning  the  Sexuality  of  IMu- 
ical  Instruments"  (June,  1931),  written 
roni  notes  by  Mr.  Konrad  Berkovici,  I 
jme  to  this  extraordinary  piece  of  in- 
—jrmatlon:  "The  Teutons  and  the  French 
dve  not  given  a  single  great  violinist. 
J  the  last  hundred  years.  Y-saye,  Thi- 
aud,  Vleuxtemps  are  Belgians." 
Where  has  Mr.  Berkovici  been?  Cer- 
ainly  not  !n  Boston,  or  else,  if  he  had 
leen  here  and  had  attended  the  Boston 
ymphony  OrchesH-a's  concerts  as  he 
r  any  self-respecting  mu.sician  or 
Titer  on  music  should  have  done,  he 
ould  have  read  in  the  Symphony  Pro- 
ram  Book  of  Feb.  lS-19,  1921,  an  in-  . 

er.  Hting  article  on  Joseph  Jacques  Thi-' 
baud,  Slating  that  he  was  bom  at  Bor- 
Clear.x  on  Sept.  2.9.  ISSO.  Bordeaux  never, 
was  Belgian.  Y'es.  Mr.  Berkovici,  we 
have  produced  a  great  violinist  and  he^ 
Is  still  with  us.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  easy  matlar  for  Mr.  Berkovici  to, 
look  up  Tliibaud's  record.  One  is  sur- 
prised that  Current  Opinion  would  pub-i 
ish  so  inaccurate  an  aVticle.  It  Is. 
rather  hqrd  on  Tliibaud  not  to  allow, 
him  to  be  a  Frencliman  after  he  went 
nto  active  service  when  the  world  war, 
broke  out.  We  might  have  lost  him, 
from  his  injuries  received  while  on  duty 
llie  trenches;  still  we  should  have 
had  him  and  France  would  have  had  a 
reat  violinist  in  the  last  100  years,  no't- 
Vithstanding  Berkovicrs  statement. 
E'MELIE  AL,EXANDER-MARIUS. 
Boston. 


Fschaikowsky's  Amazing  Marriage 
Now  Explained 

Biographers  of  Tschaikowsky,  even 
"  f^'^lhJf  jrother,  say  little  a.bout  his  strange 
marriage.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Lon- 
don recently  pubiislied  this  interesting 
article  by  Mrs.  -Albert  Coates,  the  wife 
of  the  conductor; 


In  a  book  of  memoirs,  by  Kashlcin,  re- 
ently    pulb!i:hed    in    PetriOgrad,  much 
hat  is  new  and  interesting  has  come  to 
ight    about    Tschafkowsky.  Eashkin 
was   one    of   Tschaikowsky 's  intimate'' 
friends,  and  he  tells  among  'Otlier  things 
what  one  may  suppose  to  be  the  truft 
story    of    Tschaikowsky' s  unfortunate 
marriage.--- Tschaikowsky,    as    is  well 
known,  married  Antonina  Milloukova  in 
the  autumn  of  1S77,  but  left  her  afteri' 
only    a    few   weeks   of   married  life. 
Tschaikowsky  told  no  one  of  his  reasons 
for  leaving  his  wife,  and  the  matter  has 
remained  a  mystery.    He  never  spoke 
f  her  to  any  one  except  once,  when  his 
CHend  Ka?hkin  was  staying  with  him 
i  his  country  house  in  Klin.   One  even- 
ig,  sittins  in  the  twilight  garden,  he 
'J  Breferred  to  his  wife  and  told  Kas.hkin 
;he  story  of  his  trag'ic  marriage.  Kash- 
mir, in  his  memoirs,  relates  this  conver- 
ation  in  Tsschailcow'sky's  own  words. 
"Tou    remember,    my    friend,"  said 
Tschaikowsky.   "that  in  the  spring  of 
877  I  began  to  write  my-  opera  'Eugene 
Dn^gin.'     One  day  I  received  a  letter 
'rom  a  girl,  a  pupil  of  t)ie  Moscow  con- 
ervatoire.     It   was   a   love   letter  in 
which   the  giri,   Antonina  Milioulcova, 
old  me  that  she  had  fallen  so  desper- 
itely  In  love  with  me  that  she  evgn 
orgot  the  .modesty  of 


irlliood  so  far 
is  to  write  me  of  her  love;  she  begged 
ne  to  take  pity  on  her  and  write  to 
ler.  I  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  my 
omposltion  tliat  I  not  only  did  not  an- 
iwer  but  I  forgot  all  about  her.  After 
I  couple  of  weeks  Antonina  wjrote 
igain,  complained  bitterly  of  my  harsh 
reatment  of  her,  and  said  tliat  if  to 
his  second  letter  she  again  received 
10  answer,  nothing  remained  to  her 
ut  to  end  her  life.  I  was  working  at 
.he  time  on  the  second  scene  of 
Or.gin,"  the  scene  in  which  the  heroine, 
ratiana,  wi-ites  of  her  love  to  Onegin 
nd  sends  him  the  letter  by  her  nurse. 

was  so  engrossed,  so  absolutely  ob- 
lessed  by  my  subject,  that  the  charac- 
ers  of  this  finest  work  of  Pushkin  were 
10  longer  the  characters  of  a  drama 
me    but    real    and    living  iperople. 


fatiana,  that  sweetest  ideal  of  glrl- 
lood,  lived  and  breathed,  and  I  loved 
ler  with  every  fibre  ofmy  soul.  In  the 
iame  way  I  hated  Onegin  for  his  neg- 
lect of  her.  for  his  ignoring  of  tier  lo\ie 
'or  him;  he  seemed  to  me  like  some. 
X)ld  and  heartless  demon.  Into  this 
nental  state  of  mine  fell  Antonina's 
second  letter,  and  somehow  the  simi- 
larity of  tlie  two  cases  worked  o!\  me 
,0  such  an  exten.t_ that  Antonina  and 


'I'ai  ian.L  gradually   i   ■  • 

thoU'^IilK.  For  tlu-  ;>iiiu^  n.-i  ..ii  1 
.seemed  to  take  the  place  of  Onegin. 
Horror  filled  me  at  the  Idea  that  I  had 
acted  towards  the  girl  Antonina  In  the 
same  heartless  and  cruel  way  that 
Onegin  had  treated  Tatiana,  and,  full 
of  remorse,'  I  went  to  see  her. 

"We  met  several  times  after  this,  and 
when  Antonina  one  day  su.ggcstcd  that 
we  sliould  get  married  1  agreed.  I  did 
not  see  what  else  I  could  do.  The  whole 
thing  worried  me  so  tiiat  I  was  unable 
to  work,  but  what  elso  could  I  have 
done'.'  To  have  left  her  now  woiikl-havi" 
.'jcemed  worse  than  anything  that  even 
Onegin  was  capable  of— therefore  impo.4- 
slblo!  I  told  my  future  wife  that  I  felt 
no  love  for  her,  only  sympathy  for  her 
unhappiness;  but  this  did  not  seem  to 

move  her,  for  she  only  smiled.    I  think 
what  principally  inlUiencciJ  me  Was  my 
wish  to  have,  done  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion once  and  for  all,  so  a.s  to  be  able  to 
"i\  o  myself  up  comjpletely  to  my  opera. 
All  this  time  I  nad  not  been   aldn   to  , 
work.     The  question   of  Antonina  ami 
wliat  would  be  the  end  of  it  had  worried 
me;      her      tears,      too      (she      cried  | 
often),      troubled     mo     so     that  I 
found     It    Impossible    to    concentrate  [ 
my  thoughts.      I  know  that  I  in  no  ; 
vay  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  .step 
that  I  was  taking.    I  simply  wanted  to 
decide  the  matter  once  and  for  all  .and 
finish  witli  it.   I  asked  my  bride  to  take  ; 
upon  herself  all  the  arran.gements  for 
our  marriage,  and  then  took  the  train 
and  left  for  my  country  house  to  com- 
pose.    My  work  again  completely  ob- 
s;essed  me,  so  that  everything  else,  Anto- 
nina, marriage  and  all  thfe  rest  of  life, 
seemed  utterly  remote  and  unreal.  ,  I 
was  like  a  man  in  a  fever,  I  worked  Uke 
one  in  a  delirium. 

"In  tiiis  dream  state  I  got  married, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  step  was  irre- 
vocably taken  that  I  realized  what  it 
meant  to  be  tied  day  by  day  to  a  hu- 
man being  who  was  in  every  respect  a 
stranger  to  me.  After  tlie  first  few 
days,  already  I  realized  that  we  had  ab- 
solutelj'  nothing  in  common.  Antonina 
had  only  the  most  shallow  and  super- 
ficial understanding  of  art  and  music. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  things 
that  really  interested  her  were  the 
ordinary  small  details  of  everyday  life. 
There  seemed  an  extraordinary  limita- 
tion In  her  mind.  She  had  lieard  a  lot, 
but  it  awakened  no  echo  in  her  soul; 
she  had  .also  read  a  great  deal,  but 
nothing  left  any  trace  on  her  mind. 
Unable  to  bear  thia  state  of  things  any 
longer,  I  left  her.  1  did  not  in  any  way 
blame  her  for  anything,  I  blamed  my- 
self, and  I  suffered  acute  torments  ijw 
conscience.  After  a  time  I  even  de- 
cided that,  having  married  her,  it  was 
my  duty  to  bear  patiently  the  life  I 
had   brought   on   myself,    and  I  went 

back  to  her  with  every  intention  of  try- 
ing my  best  to  do  so.  It  was,  however, 
no  use;  life  with  her  was  impossible 
for  me,  and  after  three  weeks  I  again 
left.  Aril  this  worry  and  suffering  un- 
dermined my  health;  my  nerves  were 
all  to  pieces,  and  my  brother,  seeing 
the  state  I  was  in,  took  me  with  hini 
to  St,  Petersburg.  There  he  made  me 
see  a  specialist,  and  this  doctor,  after 
examining  me  and  asking  many  ques- 
tions, ordered  that  I  should  break  alto- 
gether with  my  wife,  and,  moreover, 
that  I  should  go  abroad  for  a  year  for 
complete  change  of  mind.  My  brother 
took  me  abroad,  and  gradually  the 
effects  of  this  tragic  episode  wore  away 
and  I  became  myself  again." 

Kashiiin,  who  knew  Tcliailcovsky's 
wife,  declares  in  his  memoirs  that  she 
had  never  been  quite  normal.  He  gives 
as  aaT_  instance  the  strange  manner  in 
wliioh  she  took  the  news  that  tlie  doctor 
h.ad  decreed  it  a'osolutely  necessary  that 
the  marriage  should  be  annulled  and 
that  Tcliaikovsky  (wliom  by  her  own 
declaration  she  must  have  passionately 
loved)  must  never  see  her  again.  P^ubin- 
stein  took  upon  himself  to  break  the 
news  to  her,  and  Tcliaikoysky's  brother, 
Anatol,  who  went  with  him,  .said  after- 
ward that  Rubinstein  spoke  with  a 
frankness,  a  bluntness  amounting  al- 
most to  brutality,  that  gave  him  (Ana- 
tol Tchaikovsky)  hot  and  cold  shivers. 
Antonina,  however,  seemed  in  no  way 
moved.  .She  offered  her  guests  tea. 
beamed  delightedly  at  Rubinstein,  and 
remarked:  "There,  whoever  would  have 
thought  that  I  should  one  day  be  pour- 
ing out  tea  for  the  great  Rubinstein." 
•She  died  in  1913  in  a  home  for  harmless 
lunatics. 


Notes  About  the  Theatre;  Plays 
New  and  Old.  and  Actors 

Those  who  have  ever  attempted  to 
smoke  Irish  or  even  English-grown  to- 
bacco win  appreciate  the  humor  of  the 
following  little  paragraph  froin  an 
American  newspaper  just  to  hand: 
"Lennox  Robinson,  author  of  'The 
White-Headed  Boy,'  which  Charles  Dil- 
lingham will  produce  next  season,  is 
tali,  slight  and  dark,  and  faintly  recalls 
W.  B.  Y'eats  in  appearance.  He  is  .still 
in  his  early  30s,  wears  a  butcher  blue 
shirt  for  almost  every  occasion,  and  is 
prouder  of  smoking  Irish-grown  tobacco 
than  of  his  gifts  as  a  dramatist."— The 
Stage. 

N.  Dubosky  and  Paul  Davidson  are  at- 
ttnipting  to  make  the  Scala  in  London 
a  permanent  Yiddish  Theatre.  On  July 
8  a  Yiddish  version  of  "Madame  X"  was. 
produced. 

Tlie  Stage  is  reprinting  paragraphs  ap- 
pearing In  fhat  weekly  40  years  ago 
Here  is  one  of  them  :  "I  also  note  that 


'"  '  U';ii:;:i'.i  production  al  i;iM. 11.11. 1 
li<r  Itoineo  waa  R  B-  Mantell,  an  Irish 
actor  who  has  been  a  Shakespearean 
star  in  America  for  a  numbei*  of  years, 
where  he  Is  greatly  appreciated." 

Here  \%  anothi-r  paragraph:  "The 
practice  of  taking  nuts  to  a  tneatre  and 
cracking  them  t^i  the  dKscomfort  of  all 
quiet  and  wpll-behaved  people  had  a  I 
vere  blow  given  to  It  by  Mr.  George 
Hignold  during  his  visit  to  T.  R.  Wolver- 
hampton. Stopping  in  the  middle  of  the' 
play,  he  thus  addre.sscd  Ihe  audience: 
'l>o,  ploase,  stop  cracking  those  nuts; 
you  are  not  monkeys  at  g.  mcn.xgerlc.  " 

One    more :    ",Samu<!l    Swiggles,  the 
eminent    tragedian,    disengaged."  This 
card  WAS  followed  by  "We  predict  an 
elevated  position  for  this  rising  young 
artist."— "Police  News." 

"Hello,  Canada !"  will  tie  the  title  of 
(he  lirst  English  revue  which- Mr.  .\lbert 
de  Courville  will  send  to  Canada  In  Sep- 
tt-mljer  to  open  in  Quebec. 

"Will  .Shakespeare"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  play  by  Clarence  Dane  to  be  pro-  ' 
duced  in  London. 

"Things  That  Money  Can't  Buy,"  a 
drama  by  Alida  L.  Lindon,  based  on 
"Great  Elxpectations,"  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Victoria,  We.9t  Stanley. 
Estella  at  the  end  denounces  Miss  Havi- 
sham  and  declares  her  intention  of 
sharing  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Phil 
Pirrip.  The  only  other  characters  in 
the  play  are  Joe  Oargery,  Magwltch, 
Herbert  Pocket  and  Biddy. 

The  London  county  council  is  attempt- 
in..^  to  raise  flO.WO  for  the  central  Shake- 
speare committee  to  continue  its  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
jTiake  them  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
city's  interest  in  her  school  child."en. 

Johann  Schmitzer,  the  liibrettist  of 
Johann  Strauss's  "Gypsy  Baron,"  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  8'i.  I 

C.  B.  Cochran,  wl>o  holds  the  English 
jrights,  saw  tliis  fascinating  play  ("De- 
burau")  in  New  York,  and  in  his  char- 
acteristic manner  tried  to  induce  David 
Bela-sco  to  bring  his  production  over 
I  here.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  "De- 
iburau"   was  not  the  financial  success 
f'there  anticipated,  David  Belasco's  pro-; 
i  duction    being   so    expensive   that  the 
j  sea-son.  I  am  told,  has  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  $S0,O0O.    Therefore  it  will  not  be  sent 
on  the  road.    New  York  productions,  as 
a  rule,  are  represented  on  the  road  by 
four  or  five  companies,  but  if  it  is  im- 
730.-sibIe   to  keep   tlie  expen.ses   within  I 
liounds,  it  is  much  wiser  to  store  the 
play  than  .stand  the  expense  of  four  or 
fi\e  companies. 

I  wish  I  dare  suppress  all  programs. 
I  should  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  new 
play.  Would  it  not  be  a  strange  new 
joy  lio  be  invited  merely  to  see  "A  New 
Play"  without  knowing  who  was  the 
author,  who  was  to  play  in  it.  what  it 
was  about,  whether  it  was  comely  or 
tragedy,  melodrama  or  farce?  Think  of 
the  riveted  attention  the  audience  would 
have  to  exercise.  In  the  case  of  some 
plays  the  audiences  might  even  leave 
the  theatre  still  not  knowing  whether 
they  had  seen  a  farce  or  a  tragedy. 
And  if  the  play  had  been  a  failure  the 
author  would  have  the  choice  of  pre- 
serving his  anonymity,  and  so  escaping 
the  mental  scarification  he  suffers  un- 
der our  prevailing  barbarou.s  cu-^toms. — 
Louis  N.  Parker. 

How  long  is  it  since  tNoan.ig  tlannei.s 
were  seen  in  the  higher-priced  seats  of  j 
a.  West  end  theatre?  -  A  niiddie-aged,  I 
rather  stout  French  gentleman  turhed 
up  in  this  unconventional  evening  wear, 
with  cummerbund  complete,  at  the  pro- 
duction of  "Pour  Avoir  Adrienne,"  at 
the^arrick  on  Friday  evening.  At  the 
Princes  on  Monday,  at  the  reproduction 
of  "The  Fire  Bird"— an  appropriate 
heat-wave  tille' — most  of  the  gentlemen 
in  tlie  gallery  divested  themselves  of 
jaeket,s  and  waistcoats,  and  even  collars 
and  tie,?— to  the  envy,  no  doubt,  of  peo- 
ple in  the  stalls.— The  Stage. 

Arthur  Bourchicr  has  acquired  troir. 
the  executors  of  Robert  Louis  Stevensoi; 
the  rights  for  Great  Britain  to  produce 
"Treasure  Island"  in  dramatic  form. 

Wilkie  Bard,  on  his  way  to  Imiin. 
played  with  great  success  in  June  in 
South  Africa. 

Plautus's  comedy.  "Mostellaria."  in  a;. 
English  version,  "The  Haunted  House," 
was  played  in  Chelsea  (Eng.)  by  the 
Pax  Robertson  Salon. 


The  Theatre  in  Paris:  as  De-^icribed 
by  Correspondents 

These  arc  difficult  times  for  the-  th.?a- 
'.re,  what  with  the  .general  .'ilump  in  b:;!'i- 
ness  .and  the  unusually  warm  weathe- 
we  a'-e  naving.  Many  liave  closed;  otb- 
ors  are  trying  li<;ht  farce  or  melodrann 
n  an  atte  ii;^t  to  hold  out;  and  tiic 
;r.anageis  w  ho  were  eagerly  biddin.g  for 
a  summer  season  in  various  theatres 
liave  melted  ,av.-ay  and  show  no  signs  o" 
rarry-ing  out  thtir  f.;rmer  plans.  At  the 
Comedie-Fi  anrai,.  e  receipts  have  fallen 
to  the  averaige  of  f.COOO  a  performance. 
"Le  Passe,"  with  Mme.  Simone.  and  "Le 
Duel."  with  M.  Le  Bargy,  being  the 
most  popular  plays.  At  the  Opera- 
Comique  the  average  receipts  are  f.H.OOO, 
but  at  the  Odeon  receipts  have  fallen  as 
low  as  f.20O0  and  f.l093.  "Les  Miserables" 
appears  the  most  popular  play  of  the 
present  repertory.  The  Odeon  company 
is  also  giving  a  season  at  the  Trianon- 
Lyrique,  in  Montmartre,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  other  end  of  Paris.  By 
thus  dividing  up  the  repertory,  M. 
Gavault  is  able  to  realize  .about  the  nor- 
ma! amount  of  profits  with  a  minimum 
increase  of  expenditure.  Also  the  'nhabi- 
tants    of    Montmartre    and    the  outer 
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liouli  vai il.M  iii-o  given  an  opDonunity  to 
.'^oe  the  Odeon  repertviry  without  making 
the  journey  a.cros.s  the  left  bank  of  the 
r)ver.--T;ie  Staire,  July  3, 

M.  de  Lagrllle  opened  a  summ.er  sea- 
son at  Ihe  Lune  Rousse  with  a  revue  by 
nomlnli/u<;  Bonnard  and  De  la  Pour- 
chardierc.  "There  Is  a  sketch  in  which 
a  young  actress  consults  a  Journalist  as 
to  new  means  of  publL-lty.  While  they 
are  talking  two  thieves  enter.  The  jour- 
n.a!lst  hides  In  t'.rror,  while  the  thieves 
assault  the  actress,  cut  her  throat  and 
make  away  with  her  jewels.  The  jour- 
nalist rushes  out  to  give  the  news  In 
big  headlines,  and  the  thieves  return- to 
receive  their  fee.  It  was  all  arranged 
for  the  actress's  publicity. 

M.  Marshal  Toneo  wrote  from  Paris  to 
the  l>aily  Telegrapr  of  London  (July  7): 

"In  every  age  the  th-atre  has  been  a 
valuable  witness  on  behalf  of  history, 
!  Without  Mollere,  who  could  boast  that 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  17th 
century?  Can  one  Imagine  1R30  with- 
out romanticism?  And  the  second  empire, 
Including  it.s  oipinlons  and  manners— is 
it  not  written  in  the  op^jreltas  xnA  come- 
dies of  that  epoch?  Does  this  mean  that 
the  ridiculous  ini»vations  of  today  \vi!I, 
later  on,  givej;he  Key  (o  our  present  his- 
tory? I  do  not  believ^  it.  They  will  ap- 
pear merely  as  passipg  maladies.  If.  a 
sundred  years  hence,  the  historian 
should  judge  our  Paris  of  today  by  the 
Italian  futuri.>»ts,  he  would  commit  a 
TOry  serious  mistake. 

"M.  Marinetti,  that  impenitent  futur- 
ist, does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
'musicalization'  of  .noises,  of  which  he 
beasts,  has  been  at  the  basis  of  music 
from  time  immemorial;  but  solely  on 
the  condition  that  the  sounds  can  be  in- 
scribed on  a  nonnal  seal*!.  But  the  en- 
gines invented  by  M.  Russolo  are  un- 
t,ajned  monsters.  Added  to  the  sym- 
phonic orchestra,  they  rem.ain  apparatus 
vv-itliout  ;i  .'^oJl,  and.  taken  by^  them- 
selves, they  are  inca.pablc  by  their  own 
means  of  translating  the  sonorous  weft 
of  kny  niL'sical  composition.  How  tan 
one  apply  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony the  'hululeurs.'  the  'grondcurs,' 
the  'striileurs.'  the  'crepiteurs,'  the 
glougloutours.'  the  'lionrdonnours.'  the 
'croa.ss-eurs. '  tlie  'fi  cufrouteurs.'  and  the 
'stoilers'?  For  new  instruments  ;•  nev,' 
music,  I  shaii  be  told.  Then  I  will  wait 
until  M.  Russuio,  the  composer,  displays 
his  genius  at  tlie  same  time  .as  that  of 
M.  l^ussolo,  the  mechanic.  But  in  the 
meanwhile.  bLlie\e  me.  ).  was  present 
for  a  quarter  of  an  iiour  at  the  most 
ludicrous  exiiibitioii  of  sly  humor  tiiat 
lies  witliin  tiie  capacity  of  M.  Marinetti. 
the  showman  of  some  poor  pieces  of 
as  the  owl;  which  ronr.  but  not  so  well 
as  the  owl  ;which  rear,  but  not  so  well 
as  the  lion;  which  creak,  but  not  so  weLi 
as  file  grasshopper;  which  croalt,  but 
not  so  naturally  as  the  raven;  and  do 
not  r'J.«:tlf  I,  ,1;  j:i-etUly  as  4.  -iilk 
tico-dt  eai.-!i:!j  m  ;n&  drj-i'ir,,  fni 
\cdse. 

"At  the  beginnintr  ot  the  ]:<th  centuTj 
much  amuseriv-nt  was  derived  from  the 
burlesque  baliete  in  wiiich  symbolical 
ciiaiactcrs-as  long  ago  as  that!— under 
strange  disguises,  represented  the  law. 
medicine,  pnanmacy.  'rime.  Love  and 
the  smaller  roies.  In  giving  us  'Le- 
niaries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel'  M.  Jean  Coc- 
leau  has  desired,  as  lie  says  himself,  to 
'rehabiiitat'e  the  com.mon  places'  in  a 
'tea  garden'  style.  And.  d.-liberately,  he 
has  imposed  on  us  a  .studio  farce  with 
•  .11:0  ciiaracLPrs  expl.ained  tiy  t%vo  'hu- 
:iiau  pbonoynplis'  jilaced  on  either  side 

!i'  I  lie  stage.  Sonu-  of  tie  masks  painted 
by  -M.  Jean  Hu'go  possess  markod  drol- 
lery; the  episode  of  the  telegrams  dan- 
cing in  has  a  certain  charm,  that  of  the 
lion  has  a  truly  comical  note;  but.  taken 

■s  ,a  .whole,  this  spectacle  makes  one 
'l.ink,  I  repeat,  of  th,.  more  innocent 
,i,niusenients  of  the  re.genc>',  at  which 
people  in  the  be.>t  society  barely  smiled. 
Tile  group  of  the  'six'  which  comprises 
five  ultra-modern  musicians,  'illus- 
trated' these  ancient  japes— Mile.,  TaiHe- 
f"r  with  a  mcrr;-  quadrill".  M.  Poulenc 
wit'i  a  'ci^romo."  ]M.  .\uric  with  an  over- 
ture. M.  Milliiiud  v  ith  a  rt!p;ial  maroh. 
■ii'd  if.  Hcnegs".-  v  illi  a  funpral  manoh 
Willi  .Til  aniuaing  note  p.a,rody.  An  ex- 
ceedingly kind  conifer;!  told  u.s  tliat 
'ilicse  youns;  people  only  wish  to  amupe 
'h^ni.-^elv.'f,.'  I  cannot  see  w.hy  the;, 
-iioiikl  no;.  Put.  in  th;it  case,  w'hy  in- 
■lit.'  tht   publ.c?    .\iid  I  ma.v  add  that 

private'  aniusemonts  h.ave  no  need  of 
.'he  sumptuous  setting  of  the  Theatre 
des  Cliamps  Elysees. 


Film  Notes  - 

(Chlef'.y  from  the  f-'tage) 
In  boxing  films  of  the  knuckle-fight- 
ing period  a  great  mistake  is  often 
made  in  letting  the  modem  fl.stic  cham- 
pions who  are  engaged  crouch,  side- 
step and  "kidney  punch"  in  a  style 
calculated  to  make  Tom  Cribb,  Sayers, 
or  Mace  turn  in  their  graves.  Apparent- 
ly the  modem  producer  does  not  trouble 
to  look  up  the  old  s>porting  prints  of 
the  period,  when  the  old-time  knights 
of  the  knuckle  went  into  the  ring  with 
the  "raw  'uns."  This  defect  and  others 
were  noticable  in  Corinthian  Jack, 
otherwise  an  excellent  picture,  with 
first-class  photography,  correct  cos- 
tumes, and  beautiful  scenery.  But  cos- 
tumes and  lovely  garden  siettings  are 
not  all  that  might  be  wished  for  in  a 
story  of  the  Regency  days.  Location 
and  dressing  perfect,  but  boxing  utter- 
ly of  wrong  period  was  the  result. 


a  West  end  p'.cture-house  herji 
u,-  seen  today  a  broad  banner,  » 
c  long  and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide. : 
vUh    a    film    title    recalling:  Holywell; 
'  Street  in  its  shadiest  days,  supplement- 
"ed  in  large  letter.^,  by  the  f ""0"""" 
ment  "Men  and  Women  Only  Admit- 
ted     Probably  it  is  all  a  catchpenny. 
«o  that  the  browsing  billygoats  of  the 
shy  sfreets  behind  Piccadilly  Circus  who 
are  lured  in   will    possibly    be  sold 
again."   The  real  "spice"  Is  sold  secret- 
V  and  not  at  ordinary  prices,  but  Ja 
offered  To  the  select  s,ubscnbing  few, 
fho  pay  heavily,  and  get  their  value  In 
»bscenlty.  so  I  am  informed. 

"Ts   there  one   picture   theatre  that 
pays  its  way  today?"     Thi.s  Is  a  qu^s- 
iion  raised   in  a  promment  fll"!'*'^^^ 
Journal.    Probably  there  are  a  few,  bnt 
most  are   In  the  mire.     Renters  who 
^ve  bought  from  producing  Arms  the 
dfstrlct  rights  of  miles  of  poor  stuff 
and   find   to  their  consternation  that 
fhey   cannot  unload    it   on    the  long- 
^urterirg    exhibitors    who    today  are 
most  V  concerned  in  begging  to  be  let 
"ff  the  bitter  bargains  ^^^^ 
public  found  out  that  scenarios  hasOly 
otuck  together  from  pieces  of  unsult 
able  novels  are  not  what  they  are  wU- 
I  fing  to  par  to  see.    No  wonder  that 
'  ;?ny   stlidios  are 
hnw  can  thev  be  carried  on  by  meaJis  , 
of  bils  a[  six. months,  which  poss.bly 
,nay  never  be  met  at  all.    So  the  In 
glorious  game  goes  on  °ld  ^Icloue 

circle,  and  the  prime  culprits,  ^he  pro- 
ducing firms,  have  ""^  "O'^,^^"^,?^!,*  I 
see  that  the  whole  origm  of  the  trouble, 
ff  the  slaleness.  the  lack  of  originality^ 
.1    the   absolute   unattractiveness  of 
,    Soho  output  itself.    If  they  do  not 
.  will  not  Improve  this,  then  the  sanie  , 
dful   slump  period   will  always  be  1 
neating.     Big  colored  advertisements 
the  trade  papers  no  lons^'"  J^^^.  ^ 
,  V  use  to  work  oft  the  duds^ 
uted'     Obviously    more    films  with 
original'  stori.s  and  belter  Brains  be- 
hind    the    selection    department.  One 
P  nture  house  proprietor  seems  full  of 
!^,.perate     humor    as    he  adyertiseB 
Wanted,  an  audience."   I  hope  he  ma> 
.,1  it,  but  fir.n  of  all  he  must  secure 

attractions. 
;„,-  ro'es  will  be  played  by  actors  from 
Knul  Hamsun's  novel  "The  Last 
Joy  --  is  being  pre,.ared_  for  the  liUn 
theatres  in  Czechosiavakia.  The  lead- 
thc  Art  Theiilrc  of  Moscow. 


have  as.'Toclate-l  wit!i  us  for  the  seasor^ 
In  our  meat  department  Mr.  R.  L.  St. 
Clair,  formerly  journeyman  butcher  for| 
Sir  Thomas  F.  Liptyn  (spread  in  caps)* 
of  Liverpool.  Eng.  Any  time  you  desirei 
his  co-operation  In  arranging  dinner 
parties,  etc.,  we  shall  be  awf  uhy  plea.s.ed 
to  have  vou  call  on  us.  Any  fancy  cuts 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  roasta  cheer- 
fully suggested.  We  also  specialize  In. 
French,  Scandinavian  and  all  EuropeanI 
spoken  lajigu.age8."  | 
Various  causes  of  offence  are  to  be| 
found  In  the  announcement.  And  a 
boycott  may  be  the  outcome.  Why,  too, 
should  they  come  In  the  way  of  cheer- 
ful suggastlons— these  "cuts"  and 
••roasts"?  -*.nd  why  the  prominence 
given  to  French  and  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages—to the  ignoring  of  that  of 
Eireann  It  almost  seems  an  affront. 
And  the  worst  of  them  Is  that  they 
'  don't  care,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  ' 

RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 
Boston. 

THE  REPRINT,  OF  COURSE 

Afl  the  World  Wags; 

■Finding  myself  In  a  Boston  bookstore 
it  occurred  to  me  to  make  Inquiry  as  to 
what  might  be  had  In  a  copy  of  "Moby 

Dick."  .,  ,    ,  „ 

With  professional  patience  dark 
listened  to  my  scraps  of  Information  ajld 
then  said  "Right-  this  way,  please." 
Without  the  least  delay  I  was  handed) 
one  of  many  copies  of  "Moby  Dick,  or' 
the  ^Vhlte  Whale." 

Said  I  "Have  you  read  the  interesting 
letters  in  The  Herald  on  this  great  book 
of  the  sea?"  .     . '  \ 

"No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered;  buti 
we're  selling  a  lot  of  'om."  That  pleased 

•       .        .  . 
*        •        •        •  • 

Until  2  after  midnight  I  am  on  thej 

high  seas  wiUi  Melville  and  my  family 

sliows   the   mark    of   those  who  stay 

ashore  and  hope  and  pray. 

Boston.  JOHN  QUTLU  I 
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/AMERICANIZED  EN<W-AND. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

So  constantly  have  our  ears  been  as- 
sailed with  aecusations  of  Britain's  sway 
In  our  dear  land,  that  it  is  a  refreshing 
surprise  to  many  of  us  to  learn  of  our 
own  Americanization  of  England,  and 
this  In  the  light  of  achievement. 

A  leading  English  legaJ  periodical,  in 
the  course  of  discussing  Queen  Victoria's 
place  in  English  constitutional  history, 
in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Strachey's  outspoken 
biography  of  the  late  Queen,  finds  that 
the  Teutonic  InHuence  which  had  domi- 
nated England  for  a  century— German 
love  of  science  and  education,  German 
Philistinism.  German  solidity-was  dls- 
;,laced.  and  ended,  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  century.  ,  I 

In  Its  stead  arose  the  sentiment  ot 
Americanism,  and  the  Americanization 
of  English  life,  of  industry,  of  society, 
of  the  home,  of  the  position  of  women, 
ot  literature  and  art.  These  have  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  last 
veara.  And  it  was  a  spirit  with  which 
yueen  Victoria  had  nothing  in  common. 
.She  was  the  last  of  the  Teutons  in 
Kngttand — solid,  protestant,  phillstlne, 
conservative,  and  a  trifle  uns>-mpalheUc 

 as  the  Teuton  always  has  been.  The 

Queen's  death  and  the  decay  of  her  per- 
sonal Influence,  and  an  intensifying  ha- 
tred of  G«rmany,  were  followed  by  this 
vigorous  new  growth. 

And  when  we  have  given  ourselves  to 
reflection,  lo  the  truth  is  seen  to  be  in 
\  striking  measure  as  the  reviewer  has 
represented.  ,  ^  .  ^ 

RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 

I  Boston. 


LIFE  ON  THE  VINEYARD 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

With  your  Indulgence.  I  have  already 
told  of  the  delight  that  one  may  receive 
in    the    course    of    skimminij  countrj' 
I  newspapers  and  the  enhancing  of  that 
I  delight  from  reading  the  morsels  aloud. 
I  I  was,  nevertheless,  ta'Ken  sharply  to 
i  task  by   an   anonymous  correspondeJit 
1  from  B-jwdoin,  who  communicated  wnth 
me  thr.)ugh  you,  and  I  was  asked  If  that 
was  "Bostonese." 
Again  I  find  fun  in  my  friend  Lan-  f 
I  ders'a  Martha's  Vineyard  Herald.     In  > 
'  setting  forth  a  warning  a^  to  the  taking  ; 
1  of  'obsters,  we  are  told  that  they  are 
1  not  to  be  taken  less  than  9  inches  un- 
I  cooked  or  8%  cooked.    I  won't  be  rash. 
J  Mebbe,   daouwn   there— but  hereabouts 
!  Uie  catches  all  oome  up  in  the  raw, 

'  ^n°the  same  issu?  the  anncunccmentj 
5s  made  by  a  local  concern  that  "w<i 


COL.  MICHAEL  CORCORAN 

The  following  from  Losslng's  History 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  in  connection  with  his  re- 
fusal to  parade  In  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales: 

"Col.  Lee  advised  the  Virginians  to 
erect  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  on  the 
Arlington  Heights,  not  far  from  his 
home,  which  would  command  the  cities 
of  Wiishington  and  Georgetown.  They 
were  about  to  follow  this  advice  when, 
late  in  May,  their  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  the  general-in-chief,  who  sent 
national  troops  across  the  Potomac  to 
the  Virginia  shore  by  way  of  the  long 
bridge  at  Washington  and  the  Aqueduct 
bridge  at  George '^own,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Alexandria  and  Arlington 
Heights.    ...  ,  .V  , 

"The  troops  that  first  passed  the  long 
bridge  constructed  a  battery  at  the  Vir- 
ginia end  of  It.  which  they  named  Fort 
General  Irwin  McDowell;  and  upon  the 
spot  where  Lee  proposed  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery of  siege  guns  to  destroy  the  capital 
the  troops  erected  a  redoubt  *to  defend 
It,  which  they  named  Fort  Corcoran.  In 
compliment  to  the  commander  of  an 
Irish  regiment  among  them.  These  were 
the  first  redoul>ts  constructed  by  na- 
tional troops  in  the  dvll  war." 

So  Col.  Mike  seems  to  have  made 
some  sort  of  amende  in  1S61  for  the  in- 
subordination of  18C0.  He  was  on  the 
lob  when  the  rale  ruction  started. 

DEiNis  A.  McCarthy. 

Arlington  Heights. 

ADD  "STRIKING  SURNAMES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  little  New  England  village  through 
which  I  passed  In  a  swift-coursing  mo- 
tor car  recently— the  name  of  the  vil- 
llge.  alas.   I  did  not  learn— there  cut 
across  our  port  bow  a  tradesman's  vehi-  | 
cle  of  the  tvpe  called  In  Gray's  Inn  , 
Road   a   "\^n."     It   was   horse-drawn  | 
and  not  paVticularly  new,  neither  fact 
having  any   material-  bearing   on  the 
point  of  this  anecdote,  both  being  in- 
serted .nerely  as  l4cal  color.    The  point  \ 
Is  that  the  name  of  the  tradesman  was  | 
lettered  large  on  the  side  of  the  vehl-  j 
l^e's  sheltering  oo-'er.    The  name  was 
••Inman  Spector."    I  should  appreciate  1 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  , 
commercial  gentleman's  Intimates  call  . 
him  "In"  for  short.    I  hone  so,  indeed; 
otherwise  the  charming  effect  would  be 
v-a=tea.     Furthermore,    desperadoes  of 
everv  ilk  will  do  well  to  .5bser\'e  that  I 
among  the  Bsperantlst  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen recently  in  Boston  (if  one  may 
believe  The   Boston   Herald,  and  who 
may  not?)  was  one  Pllcop! 
Chelmsford.        C.  L.  ARMSTRONG. 


'GOSSIPY  SEX' 
HEADS  KEITH'Si 

Once  in  a  while  someone  writes  a 
sketch    for    the    vaudeville  stage 
which  has  the  merit  of  a  one-act 
play.   It  goes  over  big  for  that  rea- 
son and  stands  out  boldly  on  the, 
bill  also  for  the  reason  that  such 
eels  are  so  few  and  far  between.  [ 
■•The  Gossipy  Sex."  In  which  Ro-l:>ert 
Emmett  Keane.  the  well-known  come-, 
dian,   and  Claire  Whitney,  who  Ir,  so  I 
familiar  to  the  movie  lan^  as  a-  star 
,f  the  screen,  is  Just  one  of  those  little 
nlaylettes  that  appeal  In  their  human  1 
Interest.   Miss  Whitney  Is  clever  on  and 
oft  the  screen.    Mr.  Keane  carries  the 
Mirden  of  the  EO«=lp  with  a  n.-^t'urames.. 
that  convinces.  This  is  the  feature  num- 
ber of  the  long  list  of  attractions  at 
Keith's  this  week,  and  a  large  audience 
laat  night  stamped  it  with  approval. 
Other  Acts  Take  Well 
P.ena  Arnold  and  Han-y  Lambert,  in 
-Pit'^  ■•  were  another  couple  that  .^cored 
heavily  in  a  neat  vehicle,  novel  and 
ar^u'ing,    clean    and   wholesome,  with 
>S.ique  dancing  and  Just  enough  of 
the  burlesque  to  make  it  sparkle.  How- 
ard   and    Sadler   in    their  harmonious 
^medy   songolo^e  entitled  "Wedding 
Bells"  proved  an  unusual  song  number, 
and  the  artists  were  warmly  greeted. 
Mary  Clark,  Boston's  favor  te  soprano 
sang  a  number  of  songs  m  excellent 
vofce.    Frank  Jerome,  eccentric  come- 
dian .^nd  gymnast,  was  an  added  at- 

^'"jack"Henry  and  Edythe  Majie,  with 
a  company  of  dainty  girls  and  ^good 
looking  yoimg  men,  presented  Two 
Little  Pals,"  which  proved  .to  he  an 
Interesting  musical  comedy  in  tabloid 
iorm^eat  in  conception  and  filled  with 
nleasins  melodies.  ,  _ 

Miller  and  Capman,  in  dancing  num- 
bers Dallas  Walker,  "The  Girl  from 
Texas,"  in  rope  throwing,  toot  t>  ng 
and  songs  of  the  jazz  t>-pe,  aJid  the 
Four  Lamys  Brothers,  in  aerial  stunts 
completed  a  fine  bill  with  the  usual 
Sp  Fable,  Topics  of  the  Day  and 
■rTthl  AVeekiy  thrown  in  for  abundant 
measAe.   


Bflf-respoct.  •  a.rauss  thinks  of  this 
Whatever  ^'r.  Straus.s  i  Tiddler's 
country  he  kno^  '^^^J^ns.  In  like 
•^'■""^  r  a  certain  German  Ueder  singer. 
ni::iin-r  a  f^^"*'"  .  ,p  this  oountrj- 
,r.o.  l^^I'P^"":,^^;^^  of  the  world  war. 
„,:ee  "''^.^n^r  denunciation  of  the 
--.r^^te    a^d  contemptuous 

^^r^ir  a^^^ 

^ihf  dollars"  rom^the°  poor  wretches 
ceive  the  ' %„_  their  gro.ss  Ignor- 

To:'or:r:'':T^^^r.^.  S^ateriaUsm 

A  Nate  About  the  Husbands  of 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken 

the  EdUor  of  The  Boston  Herald. 

recently  questionea 
A  oorrespondenl  _  recently 


Colli 


jnd  <JtW' 
limit 
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GOLF  IN  PLYMOUTH 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Plymouth  is  a  trifle  more  high-brow 
than  Boston.  Here  when  conditions  re- 
quire it  a  temporary  special  rule  is  post- 
ed at  certain  spots  in  golf  courses  read- 
in-'  "free  lift  allowed."  At  the  admir- 
able 18-hole  course  in  Plymouth  they 
have  it.  "preferred  lies  permitted."  "Pre- 
ferred lies"'  sounds  lilie  Boston;  "free 
lift"  suggests  California.  „,.,,„^„ 
LANSINO  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


jnse  Henrietta  Strau.  taik^  to  Vlen- 
Jr^tU  Richard  Strauss.  ^^^^ff^ 

•^^.-T^  »v-.  MoTart "  lie  said  in  an 

Sail  come  to  A^^T.^-^^^  "tf^now  They 
*^tto«  Metropolitan,"    I  don  t  know. 
Wt  pay  me  enough^  ^^^^^Ms  con-  , 
«(  the  conversaUon  he  8"^°^"  „you 
Smpt  for  this  country  as  follows.     J  ^ 
Bodanzky  and  he  is  very  goo  ^ 

■  for  America.  '*^'n*,^'°^,  =  Straus  neat- ' 
-SL^dlng     l^urope^'    Miss  Straus^n^^_^ 

1,  countered  by  saying,  ^^erica." 
ft  yastsplelhaus:  "that  wouia  ^  .. 

^"  ^°"^^omrt'''  -y"^'-"^^^^^^^^ 

••yor  a  moment    says  x  ^ 
^  too  "  Z  way  to  the  [ 

.hort  time  °"'.  °"  ,^ed  Z  man  who, 
epera  house,  I  had  P^ssea  i 
^  fatated  from  hunger^m  front  ^^^^ 
of  those  crueUy  the  mute 

una  the  ^^'^"^"^^fJ^odl^ss  faces  of 
sympathy  and  white,  bloo^^  ^^.^^ 

the  gravely  .taring  ^ow 
'lt::^l«S*-more  ImrTe^te  needs  for 

"'^iin'feU  mT  Iu^Vhy  America 

ThouiT^-V-f  ^^-^t: 

fo,  a  iretinelhatw,  ron^y. 
.^m'SrS-n'o'cuCe..  culture  will 

--^B^trx-p%r.sr^^^^^^ 

in. iJ^ut  America  needa  Europe.  Eu- i 
'rope  doe=  not  need  America-^nly  her 

Frau  Strauss  ''l  o^e  i^ould  like  my 
V:.%lrVt'T^^  ^^-o.on...  tor 

a  winter.  '  ^    't  will  not 

■•Ts-o,'  said  her  husband,    I  wi" 
go  through  what  Mahler  and  Mottl  had 

to  endure.'  should 
■There  is  no  reason  why  yo" 

to,  '  I  «^"i^dryly^ 
■■  'Perhaps  we  wiU  stay  ujc 
four  months,'  she  Pf^isted- 

■•  -No.'  he  repeated  angrily,    only  one 
t,.onth.    I  will  not  give  a  year  of  my  life 

'^-'..■^uT'tTe're  is  no  money  here  in  Vi- 
e»na.'  pleaded  bis  wife. 
■■  •One  needs  no  ^,ng  to 

Vifi  replied  sternly,  and  turning  i 
indicated  that  the  interview  was 


na 


»'^".V""^Mch    4e    in  America 

s„u   -on^-'-L.^ich  a  h  xnry  as  Rich- 

ri'vd  ^         ,    ,    ;,,.,or   tiTa^-e,  our 


.  ■\hrA^°t''he  World  Wags  column  Uie 
'o"rr  o^  i'aH  .rm^rtri^mo^nlTl 
rfuUTelin^lnlwh'en  she  was  30 
years  old. 
I'^Trirs^";'^.  Alexander  Isaac,  Men- 

Ai;ril  3,  1859.  John  C.  Heenan.  (the  Ben- 
•"octobrrVlSffl.  Robert  H.  Newell.  (Or- 

Four  husbands  In  10  year^.  lor  b 

-'^^  ^:'^nTs:mT■  l  ^onjni  any 
vas  "going  some.  ..j^ 

■  ^---^i  ^^^^CuX;%"e^~pe?an^ 
{To^^'^sIT-C^un^Palatine,  E.  E.  Aiken 

^?*h=:^du'el  ^et^n  "Mazeppa  and  th 
o«rcer  was  a  corker.  I  think  "Marei 
SI',  would  make  a  great  ^m  pla: 
.^lentv  of  action,  a  bit  of  bai 
K  V  for%h;  "absence  of  clothes 
r^rr'does  not  matter  these  days. 
^Bem^ber  we  got  all  this  for:  Ga 
,ery,  JS.  cents;  parquette.  ffi  ««"{f;/*« 
ilv  circle.  25  cents;  orchestra  chairs,  & 
clnS.  O  for  the  good  old  days  of  Wy«s 
man  Marshall!  . 

A  word  about  hats,  ^^^f^'^'^J^l 
When  the  Benlcia  Boy  met  Mr.  Sayre 
in  that  little  Famborough  argument 
am  certain  that  99  per  cenf<- of  thos 
present  wore  tall  hats,  even  if  the  tm 
was  only  6  A.  M.  Peers  P"^"*!^"' 
/  ,  clerics  and  costermongers,  all  wore 
plug,  mostly  black.  Some  real  spor 
wore  a  white  beaver  with  a  long  na) 
which  they  rubbed  up  the  wrong  wa 
To  Tow  that  H  was  the  real  tiling,  rn^ 
down  in  SpHalflelds,  much  as  our  Bo 
;  ton  ladies,  a  little  later,  who  owned 
1  camel's  hair  shawl  (worth,  s^V 

wore  it  wrong  side  out  to  show  tl 
'  worid  that  theirs  was  not  made  m  e'* 
Paisley  or  "Glasgle  "  ^-  ^• 

Wlnthrop.  .  ^     .  ».t_»i 

We  have  not  yet  eeen  Richard  Nortl 
cott'8  life  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  ai 
we  now  quote  from  a  review  publish 
in  the  Stage:    "It  should  be  record 
that  her  father  was  James  McCora,  : 
IrishmsJi,  who  had  lived  in   the  n( 
vanished  NewcasUe  street.  Strand,  a 
who    married,    near    New  Orleans. 
Creole,  whose  elder  daughter,  bom  Ju 
15   1835,  was  christened  Dolores  Adl^ 
Hence  came  the  names  of  the  we 
known  poem  'Dolores'  aJid  the  aXt< 
wards     repudiated     sonnet  Doloia 
written  in  Menken's  album  by  one 
her  various  eminent  literary  fiends  a 
admirers,   Swinburne,   who   ca'  ed  1 
the  Wortd's  DeUght.    In  her  early  da 
In  New  Orleans,  this  typical  herMne 
romance  had,  under  the  nanie  of  Beri 
Theodore,  as  she  first  caUed  herself 
a    dancer,    begun   writing   poems  f 
other  thln»8,  and  copious  extracts  fr 
her  volume  of  poems  'Infellcia,  P' 
lished  In  the  autumn  of  1868,  soon  af 
her  premature  death  in  Paris,  at 
age  of  33,  liave    been    made    by  . 
Northcott,  who  has  given,  'n  addlt 
to  the  four  selected  by  William  Mich 
Rossetti,   five   more.   Including  one 
five  short  stan'Zas    on  Adellna  w 
Menken's     friendship     with  Dlckf 
Thackeray.  John    Oxenford.    ana  s 
other      once-popular  dramatists 
Famle.     Reece.     Watts-Phillips.  ^ 
Dumas  pere  forma  the  subject  of  of 
references  in  Mr.  Northcott's  f ascinai 
little  book. 

"It  should  be  added  that  Menken  ir 
her  debut  as  an  actress  in  the  1 
of  Blanca  In  Dean  Milman's  trag 
•Fazio'  at  New  Orleans,  May  3.  • 
that  she  flrst  appeared  as  Maaeppaj 
Albany,  June  7,  1861;  and  that  she 
boomed  greatly  by  B.  T.  Sralth  fot 
debut 'here  at  Astleya.  Oct.  i.  J 
this  opening  run  of  the  Menken  Ma 
pa'  lasting  for  10  weeks.  Other 
vivale.  to  this  country  and  In  AmCT 
and  her  pJayIng  in  Paris  for  a  hun. 
nights  ot  Feorio,  a  dumb  Mazeppa 
a  special  scene  Introduced  into 
druma  'Les  Pirates  de  la  3a;ane 
oocurred  before  this  meteoric  pertC 
er's  disappearance  from  the  soene. 
Northcott,  w^o  has  taken  inn""*  J 
over  the  oompllaUon  ot  this  monog 
says  that  the  last  occasion  on  w 
Menken  acted  on  the  stage  waa  in 
old  role  of  Mazeppa.  at  Sadler  s  « 
May.  30,  1S6S.  This  illustrated  Wo 
phy  has  11  portraits  of  theher 
two  ot  them  together  with  SwUih 
and  with  Dumas,  and  Mr.  fori 
prVpowledges  the  help  of  Mr- 
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H.    Sim-      '  ,       ,  I  ,.r:i:l:>- 

Aimeiricui  i  uttlm;.s  v(  Monltrn's  pfirtllcal 
contrlbutlona  ito  the  Trans-AUauitlc 
PreB«." 

Wo  doubt  If  Sw1nbum«*B  "Dolorea" 
was   Inspired  by   Adah. — Bd. 


Concerning  Chorus  Girls 

(Pattoreon  Janua,  In  Tho  BlUIboard) 
But  far  worse  than  all  the  new^aper 
vilification  and  misrepresentation  to 
which  the  chorus  girl  has  been  subjected 
is  what  she  Is  compelled  to  endure  as 
part  of  the  performance.  Last  summer 
we  had  the  sweet  privilege  of  attending' 
a  musical  show  In  tho  prosram  for 
which  opposite  the  names  of  the  girls 
In  the  chorus  appeared  their  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  That  seemed 
low  enough  to  Jxiatlfy  tho  conviction  that 
the  limit  of  flesh  brokerage  had  been 
reached,  but  apparently  the  limit  Is  still 
unattained.  In  "The  Broadway  Whirl" 
tho  chorus  (who  work  for  a  bare  living- 
wage— fixed  only  after  a  bitter  battle  by 
the  actors'  union  and  kept  In  existence 
only  through  fear  of  the  same  union) 
participates  In  a  song,  "Button  Me  up 
the  Back."  One  verso  Is  sung  on  the 
stage  and  then  tho  girls  descend  Into  tho 
auditorium  aisles,  sit  on  tho  arms  of  the 
chairs  occupied  toy  men,  and  the  opened 
backs  of  their  dresses  are  hooked  or 
buttoned  by  the  patrons  of  the  show.  A 
little  later  In  the  performance  tho  girls 
again  come  down  Into  tho  audlenoo  to 
polisb  the  finger  nails  of  tho  male  cus- 
tomers. On  this  trip  they  sing  a  noblo 
ditty,  "Let  Cutle  Cut  Your  Cuticle." 

Now,  It  may  bo  true — though  person- 
ally I  do  not  believe  It — that  a  certain 
percentage  of  tho  girls  who  are  com- 
pelled to  take  part  In  these  numbers 
enjoy  the  experience  of  getting  into 
closer  contact  with  tthe  audience.  It 
nlay  be  that  a  few  of  them  welcome  'he 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  elevating  con- 
versation with  the  dress  buttonera  and 
fingernail  ownei-s.  But  I  think  the 
great  majority  o(  them  shrink  from 
such  pieces  of  stage  "business"  and 
loathe  the  producer  who  orders  them  in 
or  permits  them  to  remain  in  his  show, 
i:  StUobservation  also  indicates  that  the  men 
selected  as  victims  of  the  producer's 
lovely  sense  of  novelty  were  more  non- 
plussed than  pleased  by  having  a  girl 
with  an  unbuttoned  dress  plump  her- 
self down  on  the  arms  of  their  chairs 
while  the  soloist  warbled  "Button  Me 
Up  the  Back."  In  oriental  slave  mar- 
kets of  old  women  were  put  on  the 
block  and  prospective  customers  were- 
permitted  to  assure  themselves  of  the 
soundness  of  their  contemplated  pur- 
ichases  by  feeling  their  flesh,  exarain- 
ling  their   teeth   and  feet  and  sundry 


ijiif  other  little  pleasantries.  Western  civil- 
H^Mi  ization  always  considered  sucli  prac- 
Ja.  tices  utterly  abominable  and  an  Indica- 
injja  tlon  of  the  internal  rottenness  of  the 
ji  pi  people  which  permitted  them.  There  is 
no  record  that  the  slaves  involved  in 
the  body  market  usages  approved  or 
enjoyed  their  position.  But  being  sLaves 
they  had  no  choice  In  the  m,atter. 
Their  masters  ordered  and  they  obeyed. 
There  are  these  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  old  flesh  market  of  Stamtooui 
land  the  East  and  certain  of  our  musi- 
cal shows.  One  Is  that  the  eastern  mart 
was  not  labeled  a  theatre,  and  anothor 
that  buying  and  selling  women  was  a 
business  not  classified  as  entertainment. 


Random  Notes  About  the  Stage 
and  Concert  Hall 

The  Daily  Telegraph  spoke  most  dis- 
respectfully of  "A  Doll's  House"  when 
t  was  revived  In  London  last  month, 
laying  that  today  It  is  a  mere  curiosity. 
"So  out  of  date  is  it  that  you  can  feel 
nothing  but  a  detached  Interest  In  it  as 
j(r*Ji  6.  great  piece  of  drama  that  was  once 
j,n.jf  a  something  like  life.  Nora  Helmer  was 
.^31  an  never  a  ver>'  satisfying  heroine;  now 
5he  is  a  perfectly  impossible  one.  Miss 
.1  IMuriel  Pratt  plays  the  part  in  her  own 
ilti  bobbed  hair  and  one  of  those  knitted 
i^i'l  frocks  which  people  never  wore  till 
,  u  )I  lately.  Perhaps  she  Is  not  exactly  blame- 
worthy   for  this;   but  as   a  fact   it  ' 


■ather  disconcerting  tg  find  a  girl  with 
he  complete  outward  appearance  of  the 
.tiodem  "Old  Bean'  submitting  to  be  re- 
„„,i  'erred  to  patronizingly  as  her  husband's 
jfli  ikylark  and  dove  and  other  omitholog- 
cal  endearments." 

tMr.  J ohn  Drlnkwater  has  set  a  fashion 
ivith  his  play,  "Ahraham  Lincoln,"  by 
jiiklng  a  great  historical  character  and 
leplQtlng  in  a  series  of  scenes  episodes 
,J  ,n  his  life.    In  "Mary  Stuart"  he  fol- 


,^j3   ows  hl3  own  fashion,  and  has  he  not 
,^,f,   aken  Cromwell  as  the  protagonist  of 
'    -n^nother  episodical  drama?  In  the  mean 
ime,  two  young  writers,  H.  F.  Rubin- 
teln  and  Clifford  Bax,  have  made  a  slm- 
lar  play  in  episodes  entitled  "Shakes- 
leare"  (Benn  Brothers),  in  vAiich  the 
^    loet  Is  represented  at  five  stages  of  his 
,   lareer.    It  Is  an  interesting  experiment, 
nd,  as  Prof.  Pollard  says  in  his  pre- 
»".»tace,  "raises  a  hope  that  the  English 
rama  may  escape  from  the  monotony 
f  artificial  plots  into  the  rich  variety  of 
[luman  life  by  becoming  biographical."— 
ondon  Dally  Chronicle. 
I  note  that  we  are  to  see  that  fine 
laracter-actor    George    Arliss  about 
august.  1922,  In  his  big  American  suc- 
ess  "Green  Goddess,"  by  William  Arch- 
r.    Both  actor  and  author  began  their 
areers  theatrically  at  a  m.inor  London 
theatre.   When  I  firsrt  saw  Arliss  he  was 
\  member  of  Joe  Cave's  stoclt  company 
t  the  Elephant  and  Castle— now  he  is 
ne   of   the   most  prominent   stars  in 
—erica.     William  Ar--'- ...    -n-ade  his 
n*  •!,„  Grecian  bv  ^  a  bush- 


t  niBtor 

play  will  .be  run  by  aubcr.  .MlUer  at  the 
St.  James's  when  the  Lyn  Harding  sea- 
son has  finished. -The  Stage. 

We  do  not  bellovo  in  Irresponsible 
nilbatoa  for  "Adelaide.."  ,  If  Beethoven 
condemned  it  In  his  maturity  as  senti- 
mental, that  Is  all  tho  more  roaiion  for 
us  to  make  It  vlrllo.-Lon.lon  Times. 

"The  pianist  in  chamber  music  ought 
to  bo  like  the  stroke  of  an  eight,  -who 
is  there  to  give  quick  and  right  decisions 
rather  than  to  pull  the  boat  along.  1  he 
piano  should  be  felt  rather  than  heard. 
Tho  strings  ,  are  the  protagonists,  and  ir 
their  voices  aro  quenched  tho  play  might  , 
as  well  not  be  acted." 

A  f«w  d-TTS  aao  I  had  a  <Jhat  -with 
Kraser  Gango,  who  has  Just  returned  to 
England  from  a  10  months'  tour  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  ^vlth  his  wife, 
Mlis  Amy  Kvnns.  -'^nd  most  cheenng 
tt  wa»  For  Mr.  Gang©  told  me  that 
there  Is  a  corner  In  this  wretched  world 
•whero  music  Is  a  prime  necessity  of 
man's  life,  and  that  Is  In  tho  two  coun- 
tries nam«d.   

He  said  that  In  Auatralla  and  Nerw 
Zealand  the  folk  havo  the  concert  hatolt 
even  as  wo  here  have  the  theatre  habit, 
that  It  Is  not  only  possible  but  desir- 


able that  musicians  who  succeed  should 
give  series  of  concerts  and  not  merely 
one  concert  here  and  another  there. 
The  folk  have  a  pretty  taste  too,  In 
English  song,  and  that  which  they  pre- 
ferred was  not  your  tuppeny-ha' penny 
ballad,  but  Frank  Bridge's  "Isobel." 
Vaughan  Williams's  "Roadside  Pires." 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  Further,  he 
assure<l  me  that  by  far  the  finest  col- 
lection of  real  English  song  he  everl 
saw  was  in  the  hands  of  a  young  Eng-, 
lisbwoman  who  had  taken  up  her  abode 
in.  I  think.  Perth,  W.  A.— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Cesar  Franck's  Sonata  renewed  its 
youth;  Its  points,  that  have  been  bat- 
tered down  to  stumps  by  many  as- 
saults, bristled  again  full  of  courage, 
and  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  living  music. — London  Times. 

Professor    Granville    Bantock.  no-w 
bereaved  by   the   death   of    his  actoij 
brother     in     Melbourne,     has  himselti 
found  inspiration  lor  his  art  in  Aus^ 
traWa.  but  its  chief  background'  lies  ini 
the  ancient  Oriental  civilizations.  Oae| 
of    the    great    musician's     most  re-l 
markabte    qualHSes    is    tl.i;,    of  doing 
two  things  at  a  time.    While  deep  in 
a  composition  he   used  to  get  a  friend 
to  read  to  him.    Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall"   was  one   of  the   books   so  used, 
and    Mr.    Bantock    occasionally  eased^ 
I  up  his  wriUng  a  IKtle  to  make  som" 
' comment  on   the   historian's     views. — ■ 
;  London   Daily  Chronicle. 
I    The  Rev.  J.  Kasakaltis  of  Wyoming 
valley   Is   translating    into  Lithuanian 
'some  of  the  best  lUUan,  French  and 
'  German  operas,  all  of  which  have  re- 
ceived   their    initial     presentation  In 
Lithuanian.    One  of  Verdi's  operas,  the 
translation  of  the  Rev.  Kasakaltis,  will 
be  produced  in  northern  Pennsylvania 
this  fall.— aS'.  T.  Evening  Post. 
I    'Mozart's  "La  Finta  semplice"  will  be 
performed  on  Oct.  2  at  Karlsruhe.  The 
opera  was  written  1S3  years  ago  at  the 
request    of    Joseph    II.     The  original 
libretto,  ■svrltten  by  Marco  Coltelllnl,  has 
been  revised  and  translated  by  Anton 
Rudolph. 

Sir  Harry  Lauder.  In  an  Inter-ylew  at 
Dundee,  told  why  he  had  sold  his  Glen- 
branter  estate  "in  Argyllshire.  "Tho 
estate  was  bought  for  my  son."  he 
said.  "Now  he  has  gone  my  interest 
In  it  has  gone."  This  Is  the  pathetic 
explanation  given.  "My  interests  now 
lie  solely  in  my  work."  he  continued. 
"Taxation    or    anything    financial  ha* 

'nothing  to  do  wftn  my  decision.  But 
ifor    what    had    happened    Glenbranter  , 
! would  have  been  the  Lauder  home  for, 
lall  time."    It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  Siir    Harry's    only    child,    Capt.  John 
'  Lauder.  o"f  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 

Highlanders,   was   killed   in   aotion  in 

France. — The  iStage. 

FROIVI   THE   LONDON    DAILY  TELE- 
GRAPH 

All  those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed — 
and  who  has  not?— William  J.  Locke's 
latest   novel.   "The  Mountebank."  will 
be  interested  to  hear  that  before  very  [ 
long  they  are  to  have  a  chance  of  see-  I 
ing  it.  in  dramatic  form,  on  the  stage. 
The  adaptation  is  the  work  of  Ernest  j 
Denny,     author     of     "All-of-a-Sudden  ' 
Peggy."    and    has    been    acquired    by  i 
>i  Frank  Curzon  and  Dennis  Eadie  for  the  ; 
latter's  use.     The  version   is  in   four  ; 
acts,  and  presents  the  hero  in  his  two-  : 
fold  character  of  Le'  Petit  Patou,  the 
popular  vaudeville  artist,   and   of  the 
distinguished  soldier,  Brig. -Gen.  Andrew  , 
Lockadaj-,  who.  from  hum.blest  begin-  i 
riings.    eventuaJly   secured   for  himself 
a  ..'^h  position  in  the  recent  war.  We 
make  his    acquaintance    first    in  the 
former  capacity,   doubtless  soon  after 
he  and  Elodie  have  entered  into  partner- 
ship.    The  other  side   of  the  picture 
dezls    with    Andrew's    love    for  Lady 
Auriol,  which  loyalty  to  his  first  sweet- 
heart prevents  from  coming  to  fruition 
until  the  close  of  the  story.   It  is  hardly 
i  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  given  a 
!  glimpse  of  the  famous  Cirque  Rocam- 
1  beau  or  of  that  wonderful  dog  Prepim , 
;  pin.   Patou's   faithful  companion.  But 
;  we  may  confidently  count  on  meeting 
I  in  the  fls^sh  that  fascinating  figure  of 

a  man.  B&kkus,  the  sweet  singer  and 
1  sage  philosopher. 

^  I  learn  from  Norman  MicKlnnel  that 
be  i;as  jus^t^ secured,  I'np.  rieiits  in  Sem 


play,  "La  Con 

M  ,1-1  by  B.  C.  Fomald.  'i 
bo  remenfbercd.  Is  the  piece  done  iii  tuc 
provinces  under  tho  management  of  trU- 
beri  Miller  and  then  named  Ihc  Jest. 
.Mr.  McICinnel.  however.  Will  E've  it  an 
entirely  now  production,  In  which  music 
li,  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part,  when 
he  presents  It  at  the  Comedy  in  the 
autumn.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Galsworthy  s 
"A  Family  Man"  Is  doing  very  well 
there,  and  reaches  Us  5()th  performance 
tomorrow  evening.  ^,„„^h 

The  .signal  success  of  the  French  sea- 
son   at    the    Garrlck    has  encouraged 
Charles  C<;chran  to  push  his  endeavor.'; 
still  further  in  the  same  direction,  liis 
Acw    venture    will    be,    however,    on  a 
laiger  scale  and  cover  a  much  lonM.  , 
period.    It  involves  the  formation  oi 
stock  ■  company,    composed    of  capalii 
(■Yench  artists,  who  will,  so  to  speak, 
represent  the   backbone  of  the  enter- 
prise. From  time  to  time  it  will  be  re- 
pnforced   by    well-known    Pans  actors 
and  actres.scs.  who  will  appear  In  the 
various    plays    in  '  which    they  have 
achieved  popularity  on  tho  other  side  of 
the  channel.    The  less  prominent  roles 
in  these  will  be  distributed  among  thu 
members  of  the  stof-k  company.    In  this 
way   Londoners   will    bo    permitted  to 
witness  a  very  considerable  number  of 
plays,  signed  by  the  best  French  dram- 
atists, that  have  received  the  imprinia- 
lur  of  the  Paris  public.     Mr.  Cochran 
has  already   submitted   his  scheme  to 
many  of  tlie  leading  lights  over  there, 
and  in  every  instance  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm.     It  has  even 
Ijeen  accorded  the  support  of  the  Com- 
cdic  Francaise.  a  point  of  no  small  sig- 
nificancp.    No  date  has  yet  been  fixed 
for  tlie  initiation  of  the  project;  enough 
for  the  moment  that  it  will  take  effect 
during  the  course  of  next  season  at  one 
of    the   West   end   theatres    under  Mr. 
Coehran's  control. 

As  intinxated  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr. 
Dunaid  Ca,lthrop  is,  by  arrangement 
vv-ith  Sir  Alfred  Butt,  to  be  the  next 
tenant  of  the  Queen's  with  the  view 
of  Pinero's  famous  farce  "Tho  School- 
mistress." the  adaptation  being  by 
Percy  Greenbank  and  score  by  Howard 
Talbot. 

Mr.  Lane  Crauford  wrote  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph:  "In  Mr.  Archer's  in 
teresting  article  on  the  'Wicked  Bar- 
onet.' although  he  traced  the  inception 
of  the  character  to  the  plays  of  aXorton 
and  Holcroft,  and  from  them  to 
Pinero  plays,  yet  curiously  enoush  no 
mention  was'  made  of  the  'Wicked 
Baronet's'  predominance  in  domes'ac 
melodrama  of  the  old  transpontine  and 
cispontine  theatres  such  as  the  Old 
Vic,  the  Surrey,  the  Pavilion,  and  the 
Britannia.  Surely  the  'Wicked  Baronet' 
attained  his  "pride  of  place"  in  this 
genre,  and  so  became  a  stock  character 
for  burlesque;  and  it  suggests  that  Gil- 
bert had  this  particular  vogue  in  mind 
when  writing  'Buddigore.'  " 


Discerning  Singers:  Certain  Tests  of 
Public  Taste 

(The  London  Tinica) 
Speaking  of  Mme.  Patti  the  other  day 
Mr  Herman  Klein  said  emphatically 
that  she  would  have  been  as  great  in 
the  kinds  of  opera  v/hich  are  fashion- 
able'todav  as  she  was  In  those  of  her 
own  generation.  The  point  is  clearly  one 
which  lends  itself  to  debate  without  lead- 
ing to  conclusions,  but  Mr.  lileii^:  made 

his  meaning  clear  by  reference  to  Mmfi. 
Patti's  progress  In  perception  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  music  -which  made  their 
a.ppearancss  In  connection  with  the  stage 
after  she  had  won  her  first  brilliant  rep- 
utation in  Bellini.  Donizetti,  and  MoTiart. 
His  contention  was  that  what  we  all 
feel  ought  to  be  true  of  an  artist  who 
is  called  "great"  by  posterity  was  true  ^ 
of  Patti ;  he  claimed  that  her  art  grew 
with  that  of  her  generation. 

The  chief  complaint  against  most  of 
the  popular  women  singers  of  today  la 
that  they  have  so  little  sympathy  with 
or  understanding  of  current  musical 
types  that  they  prefer  to  reiterate  tho 
half  dozen  or  so  of  old-fashioned  arias- 
which  show  off  their  voices,  and  havo 
practically  dropped  out  of  consideration 
by  serious  musicians  In  conseq-uence.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  to  credit  a 
singer  with  "intelliirence"  is  almost 
taken  to  be  an  admission  of  her  lack 
of  pure  vocal  capacity.  There  are  a 
few  splendid  exceptions,  like  Mme. 
Destlnnova,  who  h£is  ranij-ed  from  Donna 
Anna  to  Salome  with  equal  ease,  bring- 
ing a  highly  developed  Intelligence  to 
the  enrichment  of  fine  vocal  capacity 
in  both  cases.  Whether  Patti,  had  sho 
belonged  to  this  generation,  could  have 
achieved  a  similar  conquest  of  divergent 
styles  is  a  point  which  most  of  us  now- 
adays are  not  competent  to  decide,  but 
Mr.  Klein's  own  account  of  how  he 
taught  her  Wa^rner  30  years  after  her 
deibut  at  Covent  Garden,  and  of  how  in 
"Traume"  she  then  "for  the  first  time 
In  her  career  wedded  her  golden  tones 
to  one  of  Wagner's  long-dra-nm  melo- 
dies" does  not  suggest  tliat  she  was 
exactly  quick  in  tho  -uptake  of  the  ne>w 
music 

As  a  further  sidelight  on  the  percep- 
tion of  great  melody  be  recalled 
that  when  Wilhelmj  played  her  the 
"Preislied"  she  "rewarded"  him  by 
singing  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  to  his 
violin  obbllgato. 

The  excuse  for  singers  of  the  last 
generation  who  admired  Wagner,  but 
did  not  sing  him  always,  was  that  his 
music  was  destructive  of  the  voice,  and 
the  same  charge  has  been  brought 
against  almost  every  species  of  modern 
music  sincp    and  is  crystallized  in  the 


pr.sslbly  apocryphal  story  of  Kiohru-d 
Strauss  urging  on  his  orchestra  with  cries 
of  "lyouder!  louder!  I  can  still  hear  th' 
slngorsl"  No  doubt  composers  hav  ■ 
shown  a  tendency  to  treat  the  voicfi 
with  an  Increasing  amount  of  perver- 
sity lately.  The  decisive  chaiy  e  In  mod- 
em composition  frorn  the  standards  of 
preceding  centuries  Ilea  in  the  fact  that 
now  for  the  first  time  coin,po8crs  nor- 
mally think  Instrumentaily  and  are  In- 
rlincd  to  write  for  the  voice  by  trans- 
ference of  Instrumental  idsas  to  It, 
iiere  formerly  the  process  was  the  rc- 
fse  one. 

I'hat  may  go  too  far.  In  som.^  In- 
stances It  certainly  has  done  anti 
resulted  simply  In  bad  music,  but  ihe 
course  of  events  has  undoubted'/  shown 
that  the  voice  can  learn  from  instru- 
ments as  in  the  past  Instruments 
learnt  from  the  voice.  A  new  technique 
can  always  be  evolved  to  meet  difficul- 
ties which  are  worth  overcoml;.-?.  For 
a  long  time  tho  majority  of  Kingers 
liko  the  majority  of  the  pub-K.  wer^ 
not  sure  that  the  dlflllcultles  oi  N"'.  agner 
were  worth  troubling  about.  6ome  of 
them,  like  Patti,  only  began  to  find 
out  when  It  was  too  late,  and  the  same 
thing  is  happening  with  Increasiigly 
distressing  results  between  the  singers 
and  the  music  of  today.  It  is  bad  for 
the  singers  and  bad  for  the  music;  for 
the  singers  because  they  tend  more 
and  more  to  the  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions of  former  triumphs  which  now- 
adays might  be  relegated  to  the 
gramophone  record,  for  the  music  be- 
cause composers  have  Ir.ss  and  less  en. 
couragement  to  understand  and  apply 
the  principles  of  vocal  .'n-t  'O  their 
•work.  Hence  comes  the  double  com- 
plaint that  there  are  no  great  singers 
now  and  no  great  music  for  them. 

But  it  is  the  singers  who  really  have 
the  remedy  in  their  hands.  As  we  sug- 
gested tho  other  day  when  Mme.  Melba 
sans  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  song.s  which 
people  like  are  the  songs  their  favourite 
singers  know  how  to  sing.  However 
much  the  "star"  system  may  be  decried 
the  personal  power  of  the  singer  is  the 
bige-est  force  in  determining  the  taste 
of  the  large  public.  The  singer  has  not 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  a 
musical  work,  but  he.  and  still  more 
I  she.  has  often  power  to  advance  the 
I  appreciation  of  It  at  once  or  to  put  it 
off  for  half  a  lifetime.  That  is  why  we 
need  singers  of  discernment  more  than 
ever  todav,  and  need  discernment  in 
conjunction  with  the  highest  type  of 
vocal  ability.  The  musical  intelligence 
with  inferior  executive  powers  earns 
some  praise  and  gratitude  when  it  de- 
: votes  itself  to  serious  music  and  th.- 
( vocal  ability  alone  will  a\ways  get  tiif 
1  bouquets  and  the  encores.  But  only  th. 
itwo  together  will  deserve  to  be  calk"! 
I  great  "after  the  singer  is  dead  and  the 
maker  buried." 


fI>ouls  Calvert  in  thp  London  Dally  Tele- 

We  English  build  much  and  rlghtly 
on  traditions  handed  do-svn  from  our 
fathers.  They  are  a  source  of  stren.crth 
and  depth  to  the  various  phases  of  ou  - 
national  life.  But  no  one  can  deny  thai 
too  great  adherence  to  artistic  tradltion.s 
may  bind  shackles  upon  the  inspirin:;- 
at-t^st.  He  may  blindly  follow  the  mis- 
takfes  of  his  predecessors  as  well  as 
their  moments  of  insight.  He  may  coi' 
the  outworn  fashions  of  artother  da;, 
rather  than  apply  to  his  work  original 
thought. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  actor. 
History  has  handed  do-wn.  linked  with 
tlie  great  names  of  the  past,  traditional 
interpretations  of  Shakespeare  which 
in  many  cases  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  original  text.  Often  the  text 
was  mutilated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
actor  playing  it.  or  to  please  better  th--- 
a-uidienee  to  which  it  was  presented.  It 
i.s  not  for  the  present-day  actor  to  ac- 
cept these  would-be  improvements  on 
Shakespeare    blindly.     JIany    of  these 

'  changes  came  about  in  the  last  centun,' 
because  of  conditions  under  which  great 
actore     like     Betterton.     Garrick  and 

'  Macready  played. 

i  For  example,  Shakespeare  wrote  for  a 
iheatre  holding  perhaps  700  people.  The 
ipatent  theatres,  Covent  Garden  ami 
Drury  Lane,  at  which  alone  Shakespeare 
icoulj  he  presented  in  London  durinsr  •■^ 
jlong  period,  held  some  30-00  each.  Ii. 
these  theatres  the  actora  needed  a  ver;. 
Imuch  broader  style  than  was  in  use  in 
•Shakespeare's  time.  The  diction  had  tr. 
!be  slower.  Delicate  touches  and  charac- 
terization were  lost  in  the  great  audi- 
jtorium.  Therefore  the  ponderous  style 
of  elocution  was  the  only  effective  one. 

But  these  exaggerations  are  no  longer 
necessary  in  our  modern  compact  audi- 
torium,  with  lighting  and  s  acoustics 
which  make  possible  shadings  of  tone 
j  and  facial  expression.  Since  this  is  s.j. 
\vhy  should  our  modem  actors  cling  tn 
iiniiatural  forms  of  acting  for  whic!-; 
/there  is  no  longer  any  necessitj'?  I  my- 
jseif  have  heard  many  Hamlets  apeak 
to  the  ghost  in  the  measured  tone  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition. 

I  Be  —  thou— a — spirit — of— health — or— gob- 
i         iin- damned — 

\  Bring  —  with — thee— airs — from — heaven— 

or — blast— from — hell, 
j    And  this  slow  utterance,  mark  you. 
:  conies  from  a  man  whose  pulse  must  b-. 
striJ-'i'is-  heaven  alone  knows  how  man;.- 
' "  he  minute. 

.1  medians    of    the    past  carried 


il' 
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nto  everyday  life.    I  re- 1 
II  I    .  tlnj    I'helps    of    blessed  I 

memory  al  my  father's  house.   His  hand  [ 
was  always  imbedded  in  the  lapel  of  j 
his  coat,  and  \\e    spoke    in  measured 
tones,  as  if  to  say,  "Ii  Is  my  duty  to  ' 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  English  Ian-  , 
giiage  as  an  example  to  others."  Dig- 
nity on  tlie  stage  was  overything  to 
them  then.    I  saw  hLm  play  Malvolio, 
WolBcy  and  Bottom,  all  wonderful  per- 
formances, but  in  a  style  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  favored  today. 

Charles  Lajnb,  a  thinking  critic  of  the 
period,  preferred  to  read  his  Shake- 
speare rather  than  hear  the  text  smd- 
ordlnated  to  the  sheer  rhelo^jr  jC  popu- 
lar  actors.    Contrasting  IWe  Impressions  j 


obtained  at  a  theatre  with  those  de 
rived  from  reading,  he  observes.  "We 
are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  playwright 
In  the  consideration  that  we  pay  to  the  \ 
actor,  but  even  to  Identity  In  our  mlnd^ 
a  perverse  manner  tne  actor  with 
the  character  which  he  represents.  It 
Is  difficult  for  a  frequent  playgoer  to 
disembarrass  the  idea  of  Hamlet  from 
the  voice  and  person  of  Edmund  Kean.  | 
We  speak  of  Lady  Macbeth  when  we 
are   in   reality   thinking  of   Mrs.  Sid- 
dons." 

Hazlitt  said:  "It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  anyone  ever  went  to 
see  Hamlet  or  Othello  represented  by 
Kean  or  Kemble— we  go  to  see  Kean  or 
Kemble  In  'Hamlet,'  or  Othello.'  "  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  fame 
of  these  actors  of  old  was  not  well  de- 
served. Modern  actors  could  take  many 
a  lesson  from  their  sincerity  and  appli- 
cation to  their  art.  Kean,  "the  little 
Kean,"  whose  height  was  5  feet  4  inches 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  developed 
his  art  with  a  singleness  of  mind  that 
would  surprise  many  of  our  modern 
stars.  He  was  wounded  once  while 
fencing,  and  fainted.  When  he  re- 
gained consciousness,  his  first  question 
wajs  "How  did  I  fall?  '  His  rehearsals 
were  almost  unlntermittent.  He  would 
practise  his  lines  wherever  he  happened 
to  be;  on  the  street,  in  booksellers' 
shops — anywhere. 

One  tradition  that  these  actors  of  the. 
rast  have  left  us,  and  one  that  should 
he  followed,  is  that  blank  verse  must  be 
spoken  with  an  absolute  sense  of  its 
•.hythm.  The  modem  tendency  is  to 
speak  it  so  colloquially  that  we  lose  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  poetry.  The 
^-reat  actoi-s  of  the  past  were  trained 
to  speak  blank  verse,  retaining  all  its 
l>eaufy,  and  y»t  to  make  their  audience 
ror?et  that  tliey  wer»  listening  to  a  form 
of  .speech  other  than  that  of  daily  life- 
111  these  days,  however,  blank  verse  is 
'i -coming  almost  a  lost  art  on  the  stage. 
■  ,  e  have  no  budding  Forties-Robertsons 
.Hid  no  new  Ellen  Terry. 

My  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,  and 
for  that  matter  my  father,  too,  spoke 
vhelr  blank  verse  In  a  style  that  was  a 
h.Tppy  medium  between  the  pon-aerou.s 
method  and  the  too  colloquial.  This  was. 
r'«-rhaps.  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
r  laved  for  many  years  In  the  Prince  s 
Theatre  In  Manchester,  which  was  smal. 
compared  -with  the  patent  theatres  In 
London.  To  my  mind  it  Is  in  the  small 
theatre  that  the  actor  will  learn  to  speak 
l)lank  verse  correctly. 

As  to  the   emotions  of   these  great 
'-haracters;   At   present  we   have  Mr. 
Godfrey  Tearle  giving  eight  perform- 
1  ancnes  a  week  of  Othello.    No  matter 
how  much  this  artist  may  wish  to  put 
ill  his  soul  into  the  portrayal  of  the 
I  i-haracter.  inwardly  he  must  realise  that 
1  he  has  to  safe-guard  his  strength  for 
I  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  actors  of  the 
last  century  did  not  spare  themselves, 
'  roiisequentlv   Kemble,   Kean   and  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  to  rest  the  day  after  a 
nerformance  to  recuperate.   Salvini  sel- 
dom played  more  than  three  times  a 
'  week.  A  i>erformance  of  a  great  Shakes- 
pearean   role,    such   as   Othe'.lo,  given 
.-ight  times  a  week,  must  of  necessity 
■hange  from  art  to  photography.  The 
audience  Is  given  each  night  a  replica 
.f  the  performance  of  the  night  before. 


^tr°'ehern<;^of^:r-r^f  V^n 
^^n;:  of  >lorocco,  .^.o  -m.^,n^  n 

i;^;.:;i:*^"<rb^--ilke^-e  wild  De. 
v^l  dashing  about  the  Pta,Te  and  fallms 

%rL"hrs  a"pProa".    When,  he  finally 
Z      L  ih,^  wron"  casket  th"  pnnce  be- 
H^  LorhWVrown  follower<;.  wh- 
5ins  to  '^^^""^.'''^.[.Ln       he  beats  thcr.i 

•o«\heTa  "o  h  --1^^^^  'T" 
-lfrtd^^vin.^^UtoriPpl.al^ 

^^j^ 

building;  ';"%"f  '^^^  ovx-ned  by  a 

buildings  in  '^"■^°P''.  .' ,  '  ^ents  it  to  a 
private  oompany.  whic     rents  it^^^^^^^ 

^''Tnroduce  h  "cla.s  plavs  thro-igh- 
and  produce  lu-,"  av,„w  is  a  areai 

out  the  y^^i:..^^:i^;^*.rv^maUon  ■  was 
FUCceFS  in      ^^^saw .  i 

"Firn  Pi"-'  -.ra  favorite  i. 
■■Fannj  s  Fir^t  P'''-__.„^^.   „_,,  ,„  con 


,;^^^S/-pertory.  andj.  c.n- 

Ite  of  .iU  tho  i'"'?  j    Oscar  Wilde, 

polish  'l^eatre  audiences  IS  O  ^^^^^.^ 
The  ^^-^^^S^  P"  e  l<no%  ^^^^^ 

"^''t-rB--fnsho     it^iowns  .abo-it  foot- 

Il^-sJ^r^^iie^^^V^u^el^ol^^ghlm. 

Continental  Stage  News 

Robert  Milton  newly  a^oinud^age 
iirector  for  WiH-am  H^f.^' /t^rpssions 


dire^.^"-  --- 

from  Europe  with  —;-„--„a  Italy., 
of  England   France,  ^  to' 

^iTerma    dramatization  of  "T^e 

ma.-:e  a  G«rma;i  "  j^j,, 
Charm  Sdj^ool      which  A  , 

ler  and  ^r.^MiUo^^^^^^    brought  back 


Shylock  in  Warsaw 

A  visit  to  the  Teatr  Polski  the  other 
fvening  enabled  me  to  listen  to  seme 
nnc  diction,  for  which  Polish  actors  and 
urators  are  famous.    The  performance 
was  that  of  "Tlic  Merchant  of  Venice," 
and  the  company  of  trained  artists,  ex- 
cept the  exponent  of  the  principal  char- 
acter, were  well  chosen  for  their  parts. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  he.ar  Shakespeare's 
lines  spoken  so  easily  and  harmoniously 
in  their  Polish  garb.    The  Shylock  of 
.■\leksander  Eocrusinski  was  a  good  pe  r- 
formance, and  vocally  he  fitted  the  char- 
acter well.    Phvsically.  this  proved  the  i 
,<rangest  of  Shylock.s.  bems:  the  shorte.st  I 
"Merchant"  I  have  ever  seen  on  tlic 
stage.    Bassanio  seemed  twice  his  size, 
and  his  datJjThter  Je.ssica  towered  over 
him  like  ai?iante3y.  Bog-usln.=  ki  acts  the 
character  quietly  enough  until  Shylock 
diKCOve"ff^the  dlsappeTr.ince  of  his  d  uigh- 
:rr  and  his  ducats.  He  then  runs  through 
the  house  shouting  in  crescendo  "Jes- 
sica! Jessical"   One  hears  him  tear  from 
room  to  rccm.  hears  the  crash  of  broitcn 
f'rina  and  fnli:ncr  brass  pans,  and  -then 
•sees  hir.^  struirsle  out  of  his  door,  a 
broken  man,  his  hair  bertraesled,  hi- 
ro!--tume  torn.    He  mutte-s  and  --urse-: 
a.ud  moans  and  yells  in  unsoealiable  an- 
guish, and,  finallv.  fells  flat  on  the  .loor. 
and  then  squirms  ail  over  the  stag*  rn 
ilslons  of  pain..  It  is  a  fine  per- 
vieorous  and  inten-     b.it  one 


exchange,    Mr.    4';^;'l";;3,;n-and  Fulda 

f    he-ttre   before    the   war.  He 
that  this   famous   company  has 
^    \l    I^reat   progress,    while   the  Ger- 
I  have  retrogressed.    Mme.  Simone, 
whrcSd  no  sensation  in  thi..  coun- 
tTv  when  introduced  by  George  C.  "Ty 
er-Mr    Milton    directed  her   o"  that 
„n    is  now  the  reigning  favorite 
°arthe  ^'oi^ed^e  Francaise.    Mr.  MiUon 
said   that  she  was  giving  magnificent 
performances,  and  the  c°-P-"^' ^^eux 
[whole,  was  manrelloua.   At  the  Vieux 

ColonVOier    he    sa<v     a    P'-°<i"=!;°"  ^ 
"Twelfth  Night"  by  Jacques  Copeau  3 
company   that    he    sal.'  ^"^/"^ 
acting  of  a  S'A-Jiespeare  comedy  he  had 
ever  k."i-;-(. 

m     Italy,     Mr.     Milton     saw  Mme 
Kleanora  Duse  given  an  ovation  as  t.io  ^ 
audience   ro.=e    and    cheered   her   at  a 
regular  performance  in  Milan.    He  aiso  | 
hid    breakfast    with    Mme.  DuEe-re- 
minding  her  of  the  days  when  ^he  had 
plavcd  at  her  father's  theatre 
,ia    and  he.  with  other  boys,  had  un- 
I  hitched    horses   from    her  carriage  so 
!  that  thev  could  drag  her  to  the  thea- 

irfthemselve.^..  After  breakfast  Mme. 
1  Uuse  hurried  oft  to  a  rehearsal  at  8.^«- 

Wlnd  Storms  Made  to  Order 
That   day   is   past   when    a  thunder 
storm  or  tidal  wave  or  cyclone  In  the 
films  has  to  be  aimounced  by  a  title. 
Present-day    audiences    want  realism, 
and   that   means  the   showing  of   the  j 
thunder  storm  or  tidal  wave  or  cyclone 
iin  picture  form.    A  mere  flip   of  f.ie 
1  author's  pen  sets  the  scenery  for  his 
readers,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him 
to  call  for  the  destruction  of  the  Wor.1- 
worth  building  or  the  wrecking  J-h^ 
Leviathan.    But  when  It  comes  to  fil".i- 
ing-well    -words  cannot  tell  the  story; 
nothing  less  than   reali-tic  action,  no 
matter  what  may  b«  the  cost,  Is  nec«9- 


rENTERlADAME' I 

I  SELWYN  THEATRE3-"Enter  Ma- 
j  dame,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts;,  by 
Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne.  First  per- 
formance In  Boston.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Oarrick  Theatre,  New 
York,  Aug.  16,  li20.  The  cast: 
Gerald  l^ltzgerald,  ^""l''^,^;%^,"*;"|tephenso» 
Mrs.  Flora  Preston,  a  wldow^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
•ramamoto,  Mr.  FltzseralU's  ^^^^'"^^^^^^  ^oto 

.Tolui  Flt7«rald,  his  son  >ir.  Gaylu  Mulr 

.Vllue  Chalmers,  John's  l"-^^-.^,  g,,^;,,  na.toK 
nice,  Mnelamc's  maid. ..  -Mis.  Miol.olettc  Bui>aiil 
The  Doctor,  bor  P"^"""' jP^'^J-'.^n^,,  j,.  vordi 
Mi<,=  <.-TT,mi  mcT  fiw-retary.  ..Mi»3  Minnie  Milnc 

'v'  hlS?de''  *"cl7r.^  ^"'ff -  «VLTes"l 
Madame  Lisa  Delia  Rob!,la. .  .Miss  Gllda  ^  aresl 
The  artistic  temperament,  difficult  as 
It  is  to  define,  has  been  the  subject  of 
fmany  of  our  most  fascinating  novels 
and  plays.  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  has 
never  done  anything  finer  than  '  Tante  , 
with  its  cunning  portrait  of  a  ereat 
pianist,  toris  Keane  will  always  be 
Remembered  best  as  M'"^-  Cavallini  in 
"Romance,"  which  p*rt  by  the  way^ 
Miss  Varesl,  herself,  played  so  often  ^ 

in  this  city.  „„„t„  I 

The  artistic  temperament^,  again,  is  | 
Uhe     subject     of     "Enter  Madame. 
'  Madame  is  a  great  opera  singer-  known 
I  professionally  as  Lisa  Delia  Robbia;  ni 
!  private   life   the    wife    of   one   Gerald  i 
Fitzgerald.    Madame,   like   all  persons! 
afflicted,  or  blessed  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  the  artistic  temperament,  has 
i  refused   to  grow   up;    she  herself  de-  , 
'  Clares  she  is  pos.sessed  of  eternal  youth.  | 
I  Even  the  fact  that  she  has  a  gro-wn-  i 
;  up   son   refuses   to  convince  her  that  i 
'  the  years  are  creeping  on  her.    At  the 
I  time  the  plav  opens  Gerald  Fitzgerald 
has  grown  weary  of  being  the  husband  1 
of  a  famous  woman;  he  longs  for  do- 
mesticity; his  slippers  by  the  fire;  for 
lares  and     penates.      He    believes  he 
will  find  all  this  »n  marriage  with  a 
widow,    Mrs.    Preston.    Therefore,  he 
asks   his  wife   for  a   divorce,   and  in 
answer,   she  arrives  from  Europe.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  decides  that  the 
gay  old  life,  harum-scarum  as  it  may 
be,  is  the  only  life  for  hint.  Therefore, 
"exit,    madame."    with    monsieur  en 
route   for  Buenos   Ayres.   leaving  the 
slippers  by   the  fire  and  the  domestic 


irain  idt'a  in  ''Ou  Trial  '  ai.ei  •■Common 
Clay  "  The  play  would  stand  on  its 
lc"s  regardless  of  the  charming  voice 
of  Mr  Scanlan.  There  is  the  usual 
blarney  and  It  is  laid  on  with  a  heavy 
hand,  but  the  talk  is  witty. 

Dan  Kiley.  'n  America,  ayta  as  ar- 
biter in  the  love  of  Shane  and  Eileen. 
The  latter's  uncle  Is  obdurate.  The 
match  must  1  e  stopped.  Dan  is.  equally 
'insistent  and  cowers  the  uncle.  The 
uncle  becomes  interested,  the  audience 
is  immediately  transported  back  to 
Ireland,  and  the  tale  that  Dan  starts  s 
enacted  before  the  audience,  which  is 
none  less  than  his  own  experiences 
with  Cupid.  Dan,  an  intensive  lover 
after  the  best  Irish  style,  loses  K-ath- 
iien  through  a  misunderstanding.  The 
t.ale  brings  the  action  back  aKain  to 
Vmerica.  Dan  continues  to  plead  for 
.Shane  and  Eileen  that  his  own  tra.?edy 
may  not  be  ^he  lot  of  this  pair.  In 
this  he  is  successful. 

Mr  Scanlan  sings  with  ease  ami 
lonnl  charm.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
.'Killed  comedian.  , ,  . 

Olive  Meehen  made  a  decided  impres- 
sion in  the  roles  ot  Eileen  and  Peg-'v. 
Tn  fact,  the  whole  cast  is  to  be  cum-j 
mended. 


Now  wind  storms  are  often  requliK-d 
■  in  photoplays.    They  do  not  always  oc- 
cur when  wanted,  and  it  costs  time  an-l 
inoney  to  wait  for  them.  So-and  this  Is 
t'vpical  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  n-iotlon 
picture  folk— a   mechanical    genius  at 
one  of  the  Fort  Lee.  N.  J..  studioii  got 
busv  and  developed  a  sure  meTh.Ml  o_ 
I  reducing  a  wind  storm  wherovef  and 
whenever  wanted.    Taking  a  light  auto- 
mobile chassis  and  an  eight-cylmder  air- 
plane motor  fitted  with  a  propeller,  he 
developed    a   compact    wind  m,achine_ 
When  in  operation  tills  portable  w-md 
machine  has  to  be  chained  to  the  ground 
lest  It  atart  off  em  Its  own  account. 
The  propeller  blows  the  air  pr^^t  the 
',  engine  and  toward  the  scenery.  "The 
'speed  of  the  engine  may  be  controlled 
/  so  as  to  obtain  anything  from  a  gentle 
/  breeze  to  a  full-fleidged  hurricane  capa- 
ble of  bowling  over  the  kind  of  scenery 
'  employed  in  motion  picture  work— Sci- 
entific American. 


widow  bent  on  re^nge. 

Character  frue  to  Life 

Miss  Varesl  and  Mrs.  Byrne  have  cre- 
ated, in  Lisa  Delia  Robbia,  a  character 
entirely  true  to  life.     Here  is  a  great 
,  artist  ;  childlike,  unconsciously  selfish; 
'moved  entirely  by  impulse,  and  w-ho.  In 
her  own  words,  "never  talks  business." 
The  character,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
action  of  the  play,  is  consistent  through- 
out.    For  a  moment,  in  the   last  act, 
when  Lisa  announced  that  she  would 
forsake  the  operatic  stage  and  "raise 
chickens,"    we    tiembled.      Were  the 
authors  going   to  sacrifice  truth  to  a 
happy  ending?    But  no;  the  play  ends 
.  with   Lisa   going  to   BueneTs  Ayres  to 
j  King  ;  Willi  her  husband  grumbling,  but 
i  happy,  trailing  along  after  her,  carrying 
the  despised  poodle ;  ends,  just  as  such 
a  situation  in  life  would  end,  whether 
it  were  to   lead   toward  happiness  or 
sorrow.     Let  us  thank  the  gods  for  a 
'  te  w  realists  in  the  theatre ! 

Miss  Varesl  has  the  rare  gift  of  pro- 
voking humor,  which   lies  dangerously 
near  to  tears.    She  keeps  one  in  a  de- 
licious state  of  trembling  on  th-  brink. 
Even  when  madame  Is  most  ridiculous 
and  irritating  in  her  irresponsible  child- 
ishness,  she   is   most   appealing;  even 
most  pathetic.    Miss  Varesi's  acting  has 
the  charm  of  humaness;  of  de^o  feeling, 
finely  controlled.  Mr.  Stephenson,  .-is  heij 
husband,  at  last  has  a  part  in  which  he 
can  displav  his  unusual  ability  in  suotle 
romedv.     Natural  at  all  times,  tender 
^ut  never  sentimental,  he  makes  of  the 
harassed  husband  a  very  real  person. 
ATiss  Burani,  as  madame's  maid,  approx- 
■nates   M^ss  Varesi's    own  memorable 
-.-rformaneie  in  the  similar  part  which 
•he  played  In  "Romance."    Mr.  Muir.  as 
madame's  young  son.  is  excellent.  ITie 
other  members  of  the  splendid  cast  arei 
-spirited  and  consistent.    A  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  applauded  generous- 
'Entcr  Madame  "•  is,  indocfi,  an  un- 


-  CODONIAI^'-A  Wase  Child, 
edy  by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  presented 
bv      Charles      Dillingham,  featuring 
Vivienne  Segal.    First  performance  Jn 

Boston.    The  cast:  /*-  .// *  *_ 

^     ^    .  ..  .Robert  McWade 

ohn  Dent...  -   .,yj„i;,m  Ingersoll 

Doctor  Haven   ^.  i^^jj.;,, 

Rev    Mr.  Thane  .' ' ' !  icharles  Abbe 

Bagby...   WriKlit  Kramer 

Voiinle  Leslie   jj^^tt 

Ruth  Haven  'w.-lter  Regan 

Fred  ^f^lli°'^ ibouglas  Stevenson 

Tim  Masee  ^    .  Sara  EYiriKht 

Slf  Van-  Stuyvesant  Dorothy  Leeds 

Before   an   audience   that   filled  the 
Colonial  with  Its  preseiice  and  enthu 
siasm  was  presented  a  play  that  will 
doubtless  entertain  the  theatre-lovmg 
public  for  many  a  -week. 

The  plot  of  "A  wnse' Child"  is  so  filled 
with  surprise  and  quick  turns  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  disclose  it.    It  s 
built  about  a  young  vaudeville  actres; 
Vonnle  Leslie,  who  has  found  succe-s 
and  love  with  her  dancing  partner,  Tim  j 
Magee.    She  is  summoned  to  the  bea- 
s  ele  of  her  dying  "father."  who  had 
cast  off  his  wife  before  the  hi^-th  of  her 
little  girl.    How  Vonnie  bore  herself  in 
the  home  of  her  wealthy  father  and  how 
she  met  adversity  that  ensued  is  .the 
snbiect  of  three  acts. 

M  ss  Segal  invades  the  speaking  stage 
aner  success  in  musical  productions 
sueSi  as  "The-  Little  ^^W^^' 
"The  Blue  Paradise.  In  A  " 
Child"  she  has  opportunity  for  acUng. 
for  singing,  and  for  dancing,  all  ot 
which  she%oes  with  youthful  charm 
1  which  will  some  day  be  amplified  by 
I  greater  experience. 

She  is  surrounded  hy  a  company  ot 
unusual  ability.  John  Dent,  her  "father 
as  played  by  Robert  McWade.  moves 
'  from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  through  the 
paths  of  rejuvenated  ^rtj^^tn.  to  a 
lovable,   broken   old  man.    Bagb>.  the 
butler  of  Charles  Abbe,  Is  a  real  creatiem 
of  an  artist  who  has  every  ^eansa  his 
fingers'  ends.     Tim  Magee  as  Douglas 
Stevenson  represents  him    makes  por- 
fectlv  plausible  Vennie's  love  for  hirn. 
vS  ?he  audience  ^^.^^^^t^'  ™^ 

little  scene  of  Vennie  and  fim.  in  w"hich 
her  father  jomed  all  ""^"tent.onally  in 
the  first  act  was  the  cHmax  to  a  num- 
ber of  admirable  scenes  which  made 
^hlt  act  one  long  to  be  -"7^;^^ 
its  ekill,  its  diversity,  and  its  humaji 

'^Tl^^maid  of  Sara  Enright  and  the 
atiss  Van  Stuyvesant.  nee  O  Hagan.  oi 
Dorothy  I>eeds  were  admirable  '^Hn^ 
The  play  was  well  put  on,  the  setting 
for  the  last  act  being  particularly  at- 
tractive. A  knowledge  of  the  humar 
heart,  of  the  theatre  and  how  to  show 
the  two  together  was  deftly  welded  bj 
the  author,  producer  and  actors  in  : 

manner  to  bring  cheer  ro  t'^^  j^fj^^J^' 
the  theatre.  Light  oornedy.  br  ght  Imes 
song  and  dance  comfoined  ^^'th  seriou 
I  Tnd  thrilling  situations  to  -"ove  an  audl^ 
'  ence  from  laughter  to  tears  and  to  sen 
many  a  spectator  away  with  the  resou 
to  see  again  so  joyous,  bright  and  clear 
a  crtmedy 


ly.     -  -  ,,  , 

usual  play,  unusually  well  done. 

^PLYMOUTH  THEATBE-Opening  of  | 
the  regular  season  and    first  perfonn- 
ance  in  Boston  ot  "Irish  Eyes,"  a  com- 
,.dv  with  songs,  in  three  acts,  by  Ed- 
ward E    Rosf,  featuring  Walter  Scan- 

Thn   Brady.  . .  -  A     •  •  -^^g^-retf  R.°  Finn 

Lanty   Olive  Meehen 

KUeen   Brady   scanlan 

Dan    Riley  Albert  West 

Shane   O'Brien.  'Frederlca  Going 

Kathleen   Barry   ^^^^  Kane, 

Judy  Olive  Meehen 

I'eggy   Riley   Pacie  BIPPl« 

Earl  ot  Bray..   ..Clay  Cody 

'"^r.  L\"rn  had-a-VrUndly  audience 

nant  scenes  were  marrea  oy  ^ 
mood  on  the  part  o^  the  spectator 
The  characters  of  the  Earl  of  Bray 
,  r-oT,f    Danforth  were  bald  carica 
f"^       The  rest  were  flesh  and  bone. 
Vrre  i?a  Successful  attempt  to  get 
ft-opi    the_coi)ventional  Insh 


TIME-Last  evening.  ^ 

PLACE-B.  F.  ^eith  s  Theatre. 

A-Overture;  Excellent.  as."sual. 

B-Aesop's  E.bles:  -Modernizeel  for  tl3 
screen  wtih  original  cartoons  by 
Terry,  laugh  No.  1;  topics  of 
more  movies,  lat^gh  No. 

C_The  Great  Johnson  aerial 
ties  himself  in  be-w  knots,  lovers 
namical  knots  anel  whatnot.. 

D-Paul  Nolan  &  ^o  V"  i„  ^  te 
Swede;  a  tempest  of  laugniei 

•^'^lElElsie  Pilcer  ^^f/J^X 
smart  song«,  dances,  sayings  ana  6 
-particularly  gowns.      ^„„pany.  cor 
V-Harry  Holman  ''^.^^^"'Z  '^e 

-r-.;^;:;;iW|ts 

trulv  and  honestly  funny  very 
laughs  No.  20-220. 


m 


Nellie  G.  Dohertjr. 
Harold  n,  Oolbr. 
I''red  Dolph. 

Francis  K.  Drummond. 

Cliiirles  S.  rniiiham. 
William  Kilzperald. 
Patrick  J.  Flaherty. 
Hobort  M.  Garland. 
MildrfHl  niynn. 
Maurice  E.  GoMberg- 
Milo  Goldstein. 
William  IT.  Gr»y. 
Thomas  GreenalL 
K\-eIyn  Hamilton. 
William  Hyland. , 
Charles  W.  .Tones. 
J.  Rayroond  Kellejr. 
Edmund  F.  knight. 
Bertha  Lechten. 
Katharine  M.  Lyons. 
George  F.  Madden. 
tVank  G.  McManua. 
Walter  McMillan. 
Henry  S.  Millay. 
Winifred  Monahan. 
William  M.  Morgan. 
Agrnes  Murray. 
Mary  H.  Murray. 
William  R.  Naugle. 
I-illian  C.  O'Connell. 
John  J.  Phlllirs. 
Charleis  F.  Roberta. 
Joseph  Saxe.  ' 
Percy  I.  Schwars. 
Gertrude  Z.  Shapiro. 
Bertha  Sherman. 
Philip  E.  Shirley. 
Charles  R.  Sibley,  Jr. 
I>orothy  Silverman. 
Ruby  AV.  Stanley. 
Klmer  R.  Steevea. 
Hugo  C.  Swenson, 
Paul  Toomoth. 
!  Walter  P.  TuIIey. 
Mary  J.  Wallace. 
Minnie  Wallenatteln. 
j  Winnie  Zisman. 

Composing 

Fred  W.  Parshley.  superintendent.- 
j  Herbert  B.  Fenerty,  night  foreman. 
I  William  J.  Thomas,  day  foreman. 
1  William  A.  Abbott. 

William  P.  Arrins:ton. 

Fred  C.  Austin. 

Charles  W.  Ayer. 

Charles  H.  Blackburn. 

Edward  Blanche. 

Frederick  Bogardu*. 

John  J.  Breen. 

Frank  J.  Breslin. 

Joseph  F.  Brindley. 

John  P.  Briscoe. 

n.  K.  Bristol.  / 

John  J.  Brown. 

Samuel  Browne.  .Tr. 

Raymond  J.  Buell. 

Robert  W.  Burke. 

Pi-ank  Butler. 

James  H.  Butler. 

James  E.  Cameron. 

Cliarles  L.  Carpenter. 

Matthew  Carroll. 

Alfred  B.  Chapman. 

Harold  Clary. 

Charles  C.  Clough. 

Geoi-ge  Coburn. 

Francis  .\.  Cogger. 

William  C.  Considine. 

Harry  R.  Cook. 
John  Cooley. 

Samuel  H.  Crawford. 
James  Creed. 
James  P.  Croft. 
Lawrence  Cromie. 
Melvin  R.  Crosby. 

Wcldon  Ij.  Cro.snian. 
John  Currie. 
Jame.s  M.  Daly. 
Arthur  Deegan. 
Vincent  De  Fina. 
Herbert  C.  Diaa. 
Frank  W.  Doyle. 
James  B.  Doyle. 
Thomas  P.  Duffin. 
George  Duggari, 
William  B.  Edelblute. 
William  H.  Edmonds. 
Hermann  W.  Emory.  ~ 
John  J.  Pegnn, 
Charles  E.  FoRerty. 
Charle-s  T.  Foley. 
Dennis  M.  Foley. 
Henry  J.  Foley. 
P-ltrick  J.  Foloy._ 
Charles  W.  Ford. 
John  F.  Ford. 
John  \V.  Ford. 
Harry  Furn. 
John  Gaffin. 
Thomas  J.  Galvin. 
Terence  J.  Gavin. 
Stephen  L.  George. 
Eugene  Gillen. 
James  H.  Godkln. 
Ma;x  Goorvlch. 
William  P.  draOy. 

William  P.  Onqr. 
I.ieo  F.  Greene. 
George  H.  Grinn*!!. 
Joseph  H.  Hagna. 
Meyer  C.  Handel. 
John  T.  Hanraban. 
William  C  Harding. 
Charles  D.  Harrlgaiv. 
John  F.  Harvey. 

Eugene  A.  Hatch.  " 

Patrick  Henaghan. 

Menzies  F.  Herring. 

James  C.  Hickey. 

Frederick  A.  Higgliw, 

Thomas  A.  HHl.  .vjAs^.^,mW. 


Herbert  I>.  Itemanu 
Paul  Howland. 

Jain  68  F.  Hubbar*. 

Everett  Hutchinson. 

John  R.  Jackson.  •> 

JoseT"!!  Kane. 

Robert  J.  Kan*. 

Thomas  A-  Kavanagh. 

Patrick  H.  KeQy. 

John  KUey. 

John  D.  Klnwrr*. 

William  V.  Klrby. 

Malcolm  A.  Knock. 

Michael  A.  Lally. 

Fred  L.  Lamkln- 

H.  N.  Ijamont. 

Eugene  R.  lAthro». 

<3«orgre  W.  l>e. 

John  G.  Leetch. 

Valmore  J,  Ixttemeaa. 

Cornelius  Lewis. 

Joseph  W.  Liste*. 

Henri  Lu.ssier. 

Charle.s  T.  Mahonay. 

William  J.  Maloney. 

William  Moroney. 

Andrew  J.  MoBrearty. 

•Tames  IT.  islfcCarthy. 

William  MacCartney. 

William  McDevitt. 

John  F,  MoGrath. 

Paul  McGrath. 

Thomas  McMahon. 
Lyman  B.  Messinger. 
Walter  A.  Metcalf. 
Edward  L.  B.  Mitchell. 
George  H.  MItohelL 
Thomas  F.  Mogan. 
Thomas  E.  Slorse. 
William  IT.  Murray. 
William  PL  Newland. 
John  El.  O'Brien. 
Sylvester  J.  O'Coanor. 
John  O'Regiaji. 
John  W.  CRelUy. 
John  F.  Perkina. 
Leo  B.  Pix. 
Carl  B.  Powers. 
William  M.  Powws. 
Frank  J.  Pumcb. 
James  Pym. 
John  J.  Re  illy. 
George  Rsinhardt. 
-Edgar  B.  Richardson. 
Daniel  C.  Riley. 
Georgo  R.  Rogers. 
.  Jam«3  H.  Rowley. 
George  N.  Ruby. 
Thomas  A.  Ryan. 
Thomas  W.  Ryan. 
Henry  A.  Seaboycr. 
Henry  C.  Shannon. 
.Toseph  Shea. 
Basil  P.  Shoveller. 
BlaJ  M.  Simpson, 
Edward  F.  Smith. 
Harry  F.  Smith. 
James  B.  Smith. 
WiUiam  H.  SneadL 
David  Splaine. 
Daniel  C.  Steinkrauss. 
Thomas  C.  Sitepheinson. 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan. 
D.  Warren  Sullivan. 
Patrick  J.  Sullivan. 
Frarik  H.  Topping:. 
Ftank  B.  Tyler. 
Santo  Vadala. 
John  Vinc^t. 
Michael  P.  Wall. 
Alton  E.  Ware. 
Buenos  A.  Weeks. 
Clarence  E.  Wlieeler. 
John  B.  Whelton. 
Herbert  Whitney. 
Robert  L.  Whitney. 
George  W.  Wilson. 
Augustus  Zimmon. 

Job  Department 

Harry  M.  CTetcher,  Superintendent. 
Frank  Benzil. 
Daniel  F.  Foley. 
Patrick  Maher. 
William  Mc!Blwaln. 

Mailing 

Thomas  F.  Houlihan,  Day  Foreman. 
Harry  F.  Warn,  Night  Foreman. 
William  G.  Ambrose. 
Herbert  P.  Coleman. 
John  Coleman. 
Jacques  Cone. 
Leo  E.  Cummings. 
Edward  Dowling. 
William  Egner. 
Joseph  FMdler. 
Edward  Fit5!gerald. 
Jacob  Glazier. 
Patrick  Horan. 
Joseph  James. 
George  L.  Kehew. 
.Tames  Kennedy. 
Garrett  Kiley. 
Thomas  Kiley. 
Frank  Malone. 
Frank  Mclntyre. 
Dennis  McKeon. 
Thomas  F.  McLoud. 
John  Moynahan. 
Patrick  Moynihan. 
;  James  O'Brien. 
Edgar  Riley. 
James  Robinson. 
Jacob  Schweiff. 
Edward  Smith. 
Charles  Stone. 
Frank 'Stowers. 
Jeremiah  Sullivan. 
Harold  C.  Warn. 
William  E.  Warn. 

Mechanical  and  Building 


Win  lam  C  Ros.s,  iSuperlntendont. 

Edward  P.  Griffin.  Master  .Mechanic. 

Edwiird  V.  Jost,  Ctriet  Bloctrlcian. 

Wilfred  Ashworth. 

Wn.^lov  F.  narber. 

Alfred  Catlno. 

James  B.  ChrlBtlan. 

TI)om.HS  ConrMsr. 

.^nnie  Connors. 

-Vrthur  Crowall. 

Agnfts  E.  Davis. 

S.  Kenneth  Ffllls. 

Patrick  Flaherty. 

Howard  J.  Vtrri. 

Margaret  Fo*>tf. 

Robert  S.  GafCney. 

George  W.  Jost. 

Helen  Karrjier. 

Tliomas  Kennedy. 

Helen  Magrath. 

Mabel  Sfagrath. 

Evelyn  MerHll. 

Adam  Morris. 

Elizabeth  Murphy. 

Fred  B.  Neil. son. 

Warren  Randall. 

Otto  Slimier. 

Samuel  D.  Watson, 

Press 

Frank  E.  Ellis,  Advising  Superiniend- 
mt. 

George  F.  Stewart,  Superintendent. 
John  Lasher,  Night  Foreman. 
James  UUven,  Day  Foreman. 
Luther  Albee. 
William  Bellevv. 
P^obert  C.  Bo^e^^^. 
Ct  irles  Bottomley. 


Hugh  Bradford.  '* 

Joseph  Campkna.  <  [ 

Earl  Gate.  * 

Frank  £1  ColaaMa. 

Francis  M.  CoIUxtiL 

George  Coop. 

Ernest  CummteSML 

George  Dawson,  \ 

William  DHlon. 

John  T.  DonnaOy, 

Paul  Donnelly,  j 

Georgo  Elder. 

Rubeffe  ParwelL 

John  Flaherty. 

Clarence  Fox. 

Jacob  Freed  man. 

William  H.  G««fin. 

■WiUiam  S.  Halt^ 

Alfred  Harrold. ' 

Charles  Harvey. 

WilUam  P.  Herbert, 

William  E.  Hlsbwa, 

Albert  Itoraa. 

Willlaim  How*, 
j  Walter  JacoljBt 
I  L«on  Jaqnlsh. 
V  Edward  Manning 
j  James  Manninc 

Charles  F.  McCntttH, 

Tboznas  McCanley. 

J.  Frank  McMaatMh 

Robert  MehegaB, 

Meyer  Melnick. 

William  Meroer.  ■■ 
Edward  Micfeey. 

Arthur  MUrphy,  ,  > 

John  CKeefe. 

Jamea  Fetch. 

John  A.  Pusia,. 

Carimpley. 

Jtihn  Roberts. 

Walter  Rust. 

Eugene  Schaf  er. 

Charles  Schaetzer.  ' 

Robert  ScuUy. 

Robert  Smith. 

John  StnWbs. 
WUliam  Tabh. 
William  Thornton. 
Bmest  Tobln. 
K.  A-  WidtfeWU, 
I>wlght  Willia. 
Herbert  Wootoian. 

Rotogravure 

Jean  O.  Stlmmell,  superintend 

Albert  Dietrich,  foreman  prase 

James  j.  Phillips,  mght  i> 
pressroom.  ^  * 

Wilhelm  A.  Behack«. 

Raymond  Benolt. 

John  Canniff. 

George  E.  Daylee. 

Herbert  Freeman. 

Ferdinand  X.  Frtfli. 

Joseph  H.  Prnh. 

Richard  Gunthar. 
!  George  McCarthy. 

Francis  Ogdan. 

Fred  Patz. 

Thomas  B.  PnrceB. 

Standlsh  G.  WWte. 

Raines  Wilson. 

Stereotype 

Charles  Ashton.  Superintendent. 
Robert  J.  Hastie,  Day  For«man. 
Eugene  F.  Proctor,  Night  ForenuiB, 
Herman  Martin.  Assistant  Dav  Fon 
man.  .  t 

Joseph  A.  ArchfbaML 
Milton  W.  Biclcfoid. 
Allen  V.  Black. 
Joseph  C.  Boivtn. 
Franklin  Clark. 
George  M.  Clark.  *. 
Edmond  Cossette. 
Daniel  .T.  Davis. 
EJnos  W.  I>odg». 
Walker  B.  FlewelBjw. 


Chrl.<(topher  TT,  Oun 
■lohn  a.  Hamlltoa. 
Daniel  Her^hmaa. 
Charles  Hover. 
Charles  JohnH'one. 
Henry  Jphnson, 
l^Vank  W.  Jonte. 
Franklin  Lear. 
Walter  A.  Leivla. 
Martin  D.  -Mar-DonaJd 
Daniel  J.  Muc<Jregor. 
Albert  E.  Magee. 
William  C.  PhllUpe. 
Frank  A.  Stone. 
Charles  B.  Walters. 


MEMBERS  HERALD-TRAVELER  Fa 


ExecutiTC  Staff 

Robert   Lincoln  O'Brien.   Editor  and 

President.                           ^.   ^  . 

James    H.    Htgglns,    lM)»ll«h«r  and 

^Arthu^E.  Smith.  As.sistant  Treasurer. 
Myrle  M.  Lord.  Assistant  Publisher. 

News  Organization  Men 

Harry   W.   Hove,    Managring  Editor. 

"^Moses  H.  Williams.  Managing  Editor. 
Tra.v€lcr. 

William  J.  F^tzpatrick.  City  Editor. 
Traveler.  ,, 

George  B.  Ryan.  City  Editor.  Herald. 

Joseph  A.  Callahan.  Assistant  City  , 
Editor.  Traveler.  _  ' 

Charles  M.  Drury,  Day  City  Editor,  i 
Herald. 

William    E.    Greenough,    Night  caty 
Editor,  Herald. 
Henry  P.  Surles.  Assistant  City  Editor. 

Herald.  ^,  -^j-.— 

John  R.  Taylor,  Assistant  City  Editor, 

Traveler. 

Desk  Editors  and  Gty  Staff  Writers 

Kent  Perl<iris. 

Deane  K.  Alexander. 

F.  Milton  Allen. 

Albert  J.  Ashworth. 

Harold  Bennlson. 
•  I  Morton  Birge. 

Elmer  E.  Butler.  . 

Robert  H.  Cahoon. 
■  Robert  B.  Choate. 
,  Horton  Edmunds, 
""fillip  Home, 
i   Victor  Klefoeck. 
i   George  E.  Minot. 
I   Walter  E.  Myers. 
1    John  F.  McHugh. 
I    John  J.  McMahon. 
;   Herman  Nickerson. 
;    Harry  W.  Puffer. 

John  J.  Reger. 

John  R.  Sullivan. 
Frank  H.  Walll.'. 
Thomajs  13.  Walker. 
Paul  Whelton. 

Sport  Departments 

Burton  Whitman.  Editor,  Herald. 
W.  C.  Spargo,  ICditor.  Traveler. 

BASEBAL.I. 
Edmund  P.  Cunningham.  Herald. 
John  P.  Foster.  Traveler. 
Augustus  J.  Rooncy.  Traveler. 

BOXING 
William  A.  HaniiUon,  HeraSd. 
Stephen  J.  Mahonex-.  Traveler. 

GOLF  . 
Leon  B.  (Larn)  Paton.  Herald. 
Ed-ward  D.  Lowery.  Traveler. 

HORSE 
C.  Bernard  Austin,  Herald. 

ATHLETICS 
Thomas  J.  McCabe,  Herald. 

SOCCER 
Samuel  McLcrie,  Herald-Traveler 

TENNIS 
William  E.  MuHins.  Herald. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SPORTS 
Francis  .1.  Jlyan. 
Sol  .Snyder. 
B.  Kenneth  Todd. 
A.  A.  McltHillougli. 


Staff  of  The  Herald,  The  Traveler  and  The 
Sunday  Herald,  as  of  Aug.  28, 1921— to 
Whom  We  Hereby  Express  Our 
Indebtedness  for  Their  Part  in 
Achievements  Now  Recorded 


Marjorie  Meader. 
Eleanor  Very. 
Marjorie  P.  Aah. 

The  Water  Front 

George  S.  Hudson. 
Herbert  W.  Murkland. 

In  the  Courts 

Frank  R.  Hutchins. 
Raymond  A.  Kierman. 
Harry  Mo<;;;ormick. 
William  J.  Putnam. 
Albert  E.  Watts. 

Our  Reference  Department 

Robert  W.  Wa^ch.  director. 
J.  A.  Henderson. 
Lloyd  Hoey. 
^V.  H.  Peyton. 
Margaret  Sibley. 

Office  Assistants 

Renjamin  Broder. 
Michael  Crowley. 
Patrick  Greene. 
John  Flaherty. 
Henry  Lletzky. 
C.  P.  Nash. 
Jame3  Neville. 
Everett  A.  Ti.^dale. 
Joseph  Tobman. 
George  L.  Warren. 

Artists 

FVanklin  P.  Collier. 

Charles  A.  Itonelan.  , 

A  Savrann. 


Editorial  Writers 

F.  TAuriston  BuUard. 
Anson  W.  BeUling. 
Frank,  A.  Foscroft. 
A.  Irviivg  Innes. 
William  B.  Munro. 
lOdmund  Noble. 
William  M.  Warren. 
Edward  K.  Whiting. 
Nixon  Waterman. 

Special  Features 

LITERARY 

John  Clair  Minot.  Herald. 
Winifred  Kins  Kugg,  Traveler. 
Edith  Barkhouse,  Herald. 

DPAMATIC 
Philip  Hale,  Herald. 
Helen  B.  Denni.s,  Herald. 
William  B.  Harris.  Herald. 
Katherine  Lyons.  Traveler. 
Jane  Pride.  Herald. 
Jeanne  Ray,  Traveler. 

SOCIAL 
Florence  T.  Hunt,  Editor. 
Annie  Doherty. 
Willa  Jord  'ne. 
Salli©  V.  1  U  kett. 

j'inancial  and  Commercial 
Reed    W.  MoNeel 
Herald 


Smith, 


Reporters 

F.  H.  Aldcn. 
Prank  S.  Alger, 
Albert  D.  Barker. 
John  Becklcy 
Joseph  F.  Behrle. 
Harry  Belknap. 
Henry  W.  Bird. 
Basil  BlaJ^e. 
I^ed  R.  Brine. 
John  J.  Buck. 
Joseph  C.  BurJce. 
Joseph  H.  Burke. 
Osman  W.  Brown, 
Chaxles  W.  Burton. 
.T.  Stuart  Cameron. 
Gardner  K.  Campbell. 
Agnes  T.  Carr. 
P,  J.  Carroll. 
Joseph  L.  Cronin. 
Walter  H.  Cobb. 
Donald  P.  Cole. 
Marcus  M.  Copeland. 
William  D,  Cotter. 
J.  Emery  Coulter. 
Sam  E.  Connor. 
George  W.  Carpenter.  Jr. 
Walter  E.  Cleary. 
R.  H.  Daley. 
Warren  C.  Daggett. 
Jere  D.  Delane.v. 
John  J.  Drohan. 
Aldice  G.  Eames. 
George  L.  Ferrih.  • 
Charles  E.  Fol.soin. 
Alfred  i.  U.  Ford. 
Edward  T.  Falrchlld- 
U  r.  Gjskill. 
ICa,th«rine  F.  Gauss. 
Kdward*J-  Gallegher. 
Russell  {Gerould. 
Pardon 'B.  Gifford. 
Albert  J.  Gordon. 
W.  E.  Gordon. 
I'^rank  P.  S.  Glassey. 
Harvey  Gray. 
Fred  C.  G%fine. 
Walter  S,  Griscom. 
James  Harrington. 
H.  F.  Hartwell. 
Lillian  Hall. 
Charles  M.  Inman. 
Thomas  Jackson, 
p.  B.  Kane, 
financial    editor  Thomas  C.  Kenney. 

John  H.  KUduft. 


Bdson  B 
Traveler. 
,^  Harry  B.  Croxford. 

Henr>-  G.  Gomperta. 
■  James  A.  Silln. 

State  and  City  Politics 

Thomae  C'areus. 
Richard  F.  Cleveland. 
Nancy  ColtDert. 
Bernard  J.  Doherty. 
Hobart  Pillsbury. 
Walter  White. 

Our  Woman's  Pages 

HTlizabeth  L  Burt. 

Lydia  LeBaron  Walker. 


jon.li  XX.  x^iiu^.**'-. 
financial    editor  ;\H)ert  N.  LaBreque. 

Thomas  lycavitt. 


 F.  Ludlow. 

Mary  M.ahoney. 
James  E.  Mannix. 
Charles  M.  Morgan. 
John  P.  Mulholland. 
■Edward  F.  Mulligan. 
'John  T.  Mulqueeny. 
Edward  S.  Murphy, 
'J.  C.  Murphy. 
J   Alfred  McCarthy. 
Joseph  W.  McCarthy. 
J.  J.  McCarthy. 
William  E.  McGunnljle. 
J.  F.  MeCloskey. 


Austin  OlBrien. 
William  S.  O'Connor. 
Francis  P.  O'Nell. 
Edith  S.  Palmer. 
Sue  M.  Partridge. 
Charles  A.  Parker. 
W.  C.  Pa>'ne. 
Amy  Lyman  Phillips. 
M.  R.  Phinney. 
^Margaret  Pratt. 
Cora  Putnam. 
Edmund  B.  Sargent. 
J.  F.  Scott. 
Harry.  W.  S.  Sheohan. 
Artffur  J.  Shlnners. 
Mary  P.  Siteman. 
Joseph  F.  Slocbmb, 
Richard  G.  Spencer. 
La.wrenc6  P.  Stanton. 
A.  E.  Stolba. 
Ralph  R.  Stratton. 
Henry  A.  Sullivan. 
J.  EdTvard  Supple. 
James  E.  Sweeney. 
Paul  S.  Walcott. 
James  J.  Wall. 
J.  A.  Welch. 
Carl  A.  Williams. 

Our  New  York  Times  Bureau 

Henry  L,  Stuart.  New  York  editor. 

W.  E.  Brown. 

Prank  L.  Komp. 

H.  J.  Finn. 

E,  Connolly. 

David  Good'wto, 

J.  Wood. 

Our  Washington  Bureau 


John  J.  Marriran. 
William  G.  Gavin. 
Frederic  J.  Haskin. 
David  Lawrence. 

Sunday  Department 
Harold  P.  Wheeler,  editor. 

■  SPECIAL  WRITERS 

Elizabeth  EJllam. 
Charles  A.  G.  Jackson. 
Olive  B.  Maguire. 
John  E.  Pember. 
Agnes  J.  Pember. 
Joseph  Toye. 

Special  Writers 

Frank  C.  Brownell,  Military  Affairs 
Frederick  W.  Coburn,  Art  Editor. 
Dustin  S.  Lucier.  Automobile  Newa. 
James  McLeod,  Feature  Editor. 
George  B.  C.  Rugg.  Feature  Editor. 
G.  R.  Entwistle,  Wireless  Affairs. 

FEATURE  WRITERS 
John  P.  Tucker. 
Albert  P.  IJphara. 
Paul  Waitt. 

Art  and  Engraving 

Jean  G.  Stimmcll,  Superintendent. 

Arthur  G.  Mather,  Day  Foreman. 

Peter  J.  Reinhardt,  Night  Foreman. 

Alton  H.  Blackinton. 

Alfred  Brust. 

Rollo  M.  Chandler. 

B.  Morgon  Dennis. 

George  H.  Hill.  Jr. 

Arthur  G.  Hoel. 

Lucien  M.  Hogan. 

James  Jones. 

Leslie  R.  Jones. 

Frank  V,  Smith, 

Frances  E.  Ward. 

Matthias  T.  Brennan. 

Thomas  H.  Brennan. 

William  T.  Brough. 

Cornelius  J.  Carroll. 

Frederick  Charles, 

William  A.  Coleman? 

Gordon  F.  Ervin. 

Frederick  W.  Flanagan. 

Joseph  Gaffney. 

Edward  Gnecco. 
1  William  A.  Goguen. 
I  Fred  Grimshaw. 

Walter  J.  Holleron. 

John  W.  Johnston. 

Henry  J,  Kirchgassner. 

Joseph  Leveronl. 
JajTies  P.  Moran. 

William  H.  Ogden. 
Frank  Pfanenstiehl. 

James  B.  Queenan. 
Paul  Werner. 

Circulation 

Timothy  J.  Moynahan,  Jr.,  Circulation 
fanager.  i 

John  F.  Wood,  Assistant  Circulatloi 
lanager. 

Francis  A.  Wood,  Dispatcher. 
William  F.  Kelley,  City  Circulator. 
John  Moran.  Superintendent  Truck*. 

j 


Michael  Carr,  Day  Foreman. 
Maurice  Walker,  Night  Foreman. 
Samuel  Oilman,  Foreman  Newsboy*. 
Louis  O.  Block.  _  I 

Harry  Bloomberg. 
Samuel  Brickel. 

li-red  F.  Byron.  I 

Alexander  E.  Cohen.  | 

Robert  Cohen. 

Michael  Davis. 

Edward  Dillon. 

Israel  Feldtierg. 

Aaron  Foreman. 

Hyman  Gehr. 

Thomas  Green. 

John  J.  Griffin. 

Samuel  Hessell.  . 

Oscar  Helvilz. 

Edward  E.  Hicken. 

Morris  Jackson. 

Walter  Levine. 

Morris  Miller. 

.Abraham  Milstein. 

Arthur  Rimer.  / 

Samuel  Tloseman. 

Frank  Russell. 

Hai-ry  Sndow. 

Harry  Weinberg. 

Charies  Weisman.. 

Una  Whittaker. 

Accounting 

I  James  P.  Higgins.  Chief  Accounting. 
I      Walter  F:  Nolan,  Credits. 

Robert  C.   Thompson,   Advtg  Book 

Paul  R.  Knight,    Circulation  Book 
teeper. 

William  F.  Lehman.  Cashier. 


Stephen  G.  Brennan. 
Anna  E.  Bridges, 
Hazel  Carlson. 
Anna  Coughlin. 
Teresa  D.  Cronin. 
William  E,  Dolan. 
William  Eaton. 
Robert  H.  Field. 
William  Flaherty. 
Marion  B.  Flusk. 
John  Gaffney. 
Catherine  V.  Goggln. 
Teresa  V.  Griffin. 
R.  Louise  Hancock. 
Ida  F.  Hegan. 
Sarkis  Hindlian. 
Victor  Johnson, 

Harold  G-  King. 

Frank  C.  LitchflelA. 

Elizabeth  Meikle, 

Agnes  Murphy. 

Joseph  O'Brien. 

Thomas  O'Brien. 

Kathryn  Ogden. 

Nathaniel  H.  Perry. 

Ellen  V.  Phillips.  « 

Mary  M.  Pierce. 

Anne  B.  Reynolds. 

Charles  H.  .St.  John. 

(Margaret  Sullivan. 

WlUiam  J.  Sullivan. 

Rosemary  Wallace. 

Dora  Wasserraan. 

Charles  J.  Willwertli. 

Advertising 
Ed-wtn  W.  Preston.  Advertlstnr  IMrwy 

'°John  P.  E.  Dcmpsey.  ABSoclate  Advei^ 

tising  Director.  A*,*rt!»- 
George  A.  Young.  Assoclato  Advertis- 
ing Director.  »»_-^ 
James  A.  Coveney.  National  Bepre- 

^^,^eTu.  DrueW.  Associate  Manager 
National  Advertising.  Tyr-«--«i 
Joseph  A.  McOwen.  Associate  Maaagw 
National  Advertising.  mwI 

George  H.  Clark.  Manager  Hotel  and 
Travel  Department. 

Waldo  P.  Houchln.  Manager  MopcHan 
dising  Service  Departinent. 

Frederic  Gooding.  Manager  R^togra. 
vure  Department.  n^,-  tw 

John  J.  Sullivan.  Manager  Order 
partment. 

Jacob  Bcrzets. 

Tvette  Bigonatsae. 

Benjamin  Black. 

Walter  Broderick. 

Roland  C.  Butler.  I 
Redmond  J.  Callaghan.  I 
Mary  A.  Calnan.  • 
George  A.  Chase. 
rVederlc.k  T...  Corcoran. 
Agnes  Cui-ran. 

Charles  A.  D-^an.  | 
C.  Rita  Devlne. 
J.  Hei^ert  Dodga. 


.111.1    .Mail.-  li.irL- 

parfioularly  from 


man.    more  lauflis, 
Mnrie. 

M— Fay  and  Florence  Courtney,  ac- 
companied by  the  Ultra  String  Quartet. 
Tlioy  have  a  way  about  thvm,  harmony, 
melody  and  mirth;  quite  worth  while, 
ajid  we  really  mean  it. 

I— WellinKton  Cross,  assisted  by  Dean 
Moore.  Wellinfrton  sings  and  dances 
and  tells  stories:  doe.i  all  of  those  thing's 
Well.  But  hl.s  and  Moore's  burlesjque  on 
thiiiKs  psychic  bjfOURht  laughter  that 
etiuiilled  that  occasioned  by  the  gentle- 
^i;an  in  F,  above. 

J— Jligrnonette  Kokin  and  Fred  Oa^etti: 
MIsrnonetto  gives  a  pleasing  perform- 
ance. 

All  of  which,  arranged  as  Keith's  has 
arranged  It.s  program  for  years,  may 
ive  you  an  idea  that  there  is  a  good 
show  there  thia  week.  There  is  a  very 
good  show,  particularly  the  sixth  letter 
in  the  alphaibet.  ■  Roll  your  own  al- 
phabet. 


The  Herald  has  published  reveral  let- 
PS  about  Adah  Isaacs  Menlsen  anj 
mmented  on  them.  A  few  days  iigo 
»  looked  through  a  volume  of  pjems 
titled  "The  White  Book  of  the  Muses," 

•6.  P.  Reynolds  Anderson.  This  vol- 
ne  was  published  at  Edinburgh  by 
!Orge  P.  Johnston  in  The  edition 

IS  of  GG6  copies.  We  do  not  remember 
iw  we  became  the  possessor  of  this 
igular  book:  we  surely  did  not  pur- 
.ase  it:  no  one  trave  it  to  us;  perhaps 

was  rent  oy  some  amateur  of  the 
irlous  wishin.g  a  paragraph  that  would 
.11  attention  to  it. 

There  is  a  prrtic.a!  dedication  to  Walter 
Iter.  Then  follow  poems  addressed  to 
)  poets,  from  Homer  to  Verlaine.  from 
laucer'to  .Toaquin  Miller,  from  Dante 
Ebenezer  Jones. 

rones?  Jones?  We  doubt  if  young 
sntlemen  enjoyins  the  advantage.s  of 
course  in  En=;llsh  literature  at  any  one 
our  univer.'^ities  are  familiar  with  the 
ifses  of  Ebenezer.  As  Mr.  G.  F.  Rey- 
)lds  Anderson  remarks  in  the  first  of 
■  flvB  stanzas: 

HJs  greatness  was  not  like  the  tower 
Heaven's  architectural  azure  builds, 
ut  secret  like  the  yellow  flower 
Which  God,  the  selfsame  artist,  .!?ilds." 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken  Is  one  of  Mr. 

F.  Reynolds  Anderson's  century  of 
>ets.    He  thui?  addresses  her: 
■Jalf  slave    she    was,    and    yet  half 
queen; 

More  queen  in  hand  and  heart  than 
'  slave 

1  aught  else  that  she  may  have  been 
Through  acts  her  proud  heart's  pray- 
ers could  save, 
ut,  queen  or  slave,  her  spirit  gave 
One  mien  alike  to  slave  or  queen, 
o  life,  and  what  of  grimy  death  was 
human— 

The    fame,    the  sftiarae,  the  name  of 
woman. 

W^Yi  was  it  day  or  starless  night 
Billed  the  nude  gulfg  where  her  eyes 
lay 

twinned  worlds  wading  in  that 
light 

■WTiich  laps  the  spirit's  brows  for  aye? 
h!  night  or  day,  her  spirit's  away 
Was  light  alike  to  day  or  night, 
o    earth,    or    aught  the  lovely  dews 
illumine— 

Flame   of   the   farao   and  shame  of 
woman. 

lilke'  Joys  for  Hell,  from  her  heart's 
Heaven 

Her  honey  of  song  oozed  up  and  fell; 
lS,    when    the  months  have  counted 
seven. 

The  roses  give  the  air  their  smell, 
f  Heaven  or  Hell,  her  spirit's  spell 
Could   leaven    alike    both    Hell  and 
,  Heaven 

Vith  color  and   sound   (God  Raphael 

felt  with  Schumann)— 
The  fame,   the  shame,  the  name  of 
■woman." 

Arfl  these  lines  wholly  or  partly  in- 
elliglhle?  W^e  read  Adah  Isaac  Men- 
en's  thin  volume  of  poems,  "Infelicia," 
vhen  it  was  publlslied.  At  that  time  the 
'poems,"  in  the  manner  of  William 
Jlake's  "caco-rhythmic  productions"— 
o  'borrow  Mortimer  Collins's  character- 
zation— excited  derision.  If  they  were 
)ubltshed  toda.v,  Adah  would,  no  doubt. 
)e  hailed  as  a  mistress  of  vers  libre. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
woman,  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
hose  who  had  the  pleasure  cr  pain  of 
!ier  acquaintance,  for  men  loved  her 
lesperately,  and  not  only  for  her  beauty. 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly  wrote  an  amusing — 
imusing  in  his  bitter  manner— of  lier 
ippearance  on  the  Parisian  stage  in 
'Les  Pirates  de  la  Savane."  This  article 
s  included  in  the  three  volumes  of  his 
theatrical  reviews. 


Martha  Fitts,  a  7-year-old  girl  in  Chi- 
sago, was  so  moved  by  hearing  of  the 
leath  of  Caruso  that  she  wrote  thi.s 
luatrain : 

The  golden  voice  no  more  shall  rise 
In  glorious  triumph  to  the  skies. 
But  with  the  angeU^  he  will  sing 
K  hymn  of  praise  unto  the  King." 


A  New  but  Victorian  English 
Comedy;  Other  Stage  Notes 

"^TT,a(l>-."    by    Edsar    WalLnce,  pro- 


din  .  il  .11  1;.  I'iii;,  lii.u.  .  ,  l.i.n.li.ii,  w.i 
thus  reviewed  in  Jocoso  spirit  b.v  tlic 
Times:  "In  the  present  temperature 
criticism  mu.st  bo  suspended.  With  a 
refreshing  breeze  playing  over  us  wc 
might  have  held  lh.it  the  mother  who 
says  to  hei  daughter  (who  innocentl.v 
believes  herself  to  be  somebody  else's 
daughter).  'Suppose,  I  only  sa.v  sup- 
pose, I  were  your  mother— won't  you 
for  a  moment,  just  for  a  moment,  cull 
me  mother?'  etc.,  and  who  subsequently 
exclaims  to  herself  with  rapture,  '.She 
called  me  mother,"  was  a  typical  Vic- 
torian supersentimentalist  whom  it  was 
the  privilege  of  Georgian  criticism  to 
deride.  AV'e  might  have  felt  that  the 
sudden  reappearance  of  the  woman's 
husband  as  a  criminal  lunatic,  escaped 
or  released  from  Broadmoor— after  she 

/has  been  living  for  all  these  years  as  p. 

/respectable  second-hand  clothes  dealer 
in    Bayswater— was    just    the    vsort  of 

\thing  that  wovild  be  sure  to  happen  to 

..■^uch  a  mother,  and  to  be  promptly  fol- 
liiwed  by  his  death  in  a  heart  attack. 
i;ut  the  extreme  heat  left  ud  critically 
prostrate  under  these  things,  and  wholly 
unalble  to  withhold  an  innocent  tear  for  j 
llu:  mother's  motherhood  or  to  repress  a  | 
symrathctic  thrill  at  the  husband's  sud-  ^ 
den  death.    Nor  was  that  all.  There! 
v.-a3  a  Socialist  turned  capitalist,  a  re- 
jected   suitor    of    the    little    Victorian  I 
mother,   who   made  jokes  about  com- 
rades and  peers  and  cigafs  and  what 
not,  and  we  oven  lauglied  'wliole-heart- 
edly  at  hirrl.    Finally  there  v.-as  ftn  ex- 
detectivo  who  knew  the  little  mother  in 
the  bad  old  time  at  the  Old  Bailey.  !)ut 
nobly    declared,    when    questioned  l>.v 
meanly  suspicious  parties,  that  she  was 
a    perfect    stranger    to    him.     With  ;i 
lower  thermomater  we  mi;Tht  have  rc- 
memlJcred  he  was  l)y  no  nic  ins  a  perfect 
stranger  to  us;  but  as  it  was,  we  ac- 
cepted him  gratefully  as  something  new, 
original  and  exciting." 

In  the  passing  of  "Chu  Chin  Chow" 
we  have  celebrated  the  longest  run  on 
record,  but  what  is  the  shortest?  Two 
plays  were  withdrawn  this  season  after 
four  performances,  liut  Lamb's  farce, 
"Mr.  H.,"  was  less  fnrtunate,  for  it 
survived  only  one  night  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Dec.  10.  ISOC. 

Elia  set  much  store  by  the  title  of  his 
play,  and  in  a  letter  to  'his  friend  Man- 
ning said:  "The  title  is  'Mr.  H.,'  no 
more.  How  simple!  How  taking!  .  .  . 
I  shall  get  £i:iW  from  the  theatre  if  'Mr. 
H.'  has  a  good  run,  and  I  hope  fl03  for 
tl:e  copyright.  Nothing  if  it  fails.  ... 
The  whole  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  name  is  brought  out, 
which  I  value  myself  on,  as  a  chef 
d'oeuvre."— London  Daily  Chronicle, 
July  22. 

Harry  Arberg,  secretary  of  the  "Lady 
Billy"  company,  has  been  spenfling  his 
vacation  with  his  father  ■  in  Norway 
and  has  come  back  deeply  impressed 
,vith  the  absence  of  "make-ups"  on  the 
stage  there.  "We  went  almost  pop- 
eyed,"  he  says,  "vi'hen  w6  realized  that 
the  chorus  girls  on  the  stage  had  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  make-up. 
They  had  beauty  of  form  and  feature, 
too,  but  they  didn't  have  much  to  say. 
They  were  shy,  opintuelle,  and  speech- 
ess.  The  boys  were  agreed  that  it  was 
nice  to  gaze  on  this  fresh,  unkalsomined 
beauty,  but  it  was  better  fun  listening 
to  a  Broadway  girl  talk— even  through 
rouged  lips."— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Should  there  not  be  some  restriction 
imposed  on  the  use  of  the  word  "star," 
which  suggests  one  idea  to  our  buddin;/ 
Xewtons  and  Einsteins,  but  quite  an- 
other to  patrons  of  the  stage  and  film? 
We  are  told,  and  have  little  difficulty 
in  believing,  that  the  following  question 
and  answer  appeared  on  a  London  coun- 
ty council  school  examination  paper: 

"What  star  is  it  that  has  recently 
Deen  measured  and  found  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size?" 

"Fatty     Arbuckle."  —  London     Daily  i 
Chronicle.  ' 

The  idea  of  a  "League  of  Nations  | 
Theatre,"  planned  in  England,  "to  as- 
sist the  reconstruction  of  the  interna- 
tional of  art"  means  .a  tour  of  conti- 
nental cities  by  Ejiglish  actors  in  the 
better  English  plays.  The  Manchester 
3'uardian  said  editorially  of  the  plan: 
"The  notion  that  a  League  of  Nations  ■ 
Theatre  should  produce  dogmatically  in- 
ternationalist p'lays  is  as  fatal  as  the 
I'elief  that  a  People's  Theatre  could 
flourish  in  this  country  on  a  diet  of 
labor  plays.  The  ideal  is  an  exchange 
of  quality  in  thought  and  expression. 
The  direct  service  to  the  league  as  a 
liiece  of  political  machinery  may  not 
i  seem  obvious.  But  the  giving  and  re- 
coivin,g  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ser- 
vices will  plainl.y  help  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  the  peace  that  comes 
nom  understandim;." 

Sudermann's  "Die  Raschoffs"  has  "been 
translated  into  Italian  by  Hans  Barth 
and  Clarice  Tartuftari  and  performed  in 
Rome.  The  Italian  press  lauds  Suder- 
mann  as  the  leading  dramatist  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  very  little  German  drama  has  been 
done  into  Italian,  and  rejoices  at  the  op- 
portunity to  find  out  just  how  the  Ger- 
mans lived  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
"Die  Raschoffs."  incidentally,  is  a  sala- 
'  ious  worl<  in  the  old  and  irrepressible 
Sudennann  vein.  The  Italians  very  like- 
\\  conclude  that  it  was  the  low  standard 
of  German  morality  that  enabled  them 
til  win  such  a  victory  on  the  Piave. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Theda  Bara  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Brahant)  and 
her  husband,  summering  in  Nova  Scotia, 
have  bought  1000  acres  fronting  on  An- 


vk-\a  of  apiiiCH  will  proliaiil.v    be  i  .  ali/.i  'I 
this  season  from  their  farm." 

Mme.  Pavlova,  who  has  left  London 
for  Bournemouth,  l^astbourne,  Soulhsea 
and  elsewhere  for  a  tour  of  the  ITnlted 
Kingdom  ere  saillnig  for  America  early 
in  October,  told  me  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  extraordinary  kindness  to  her  of 
hi  r  many  followers  who  flocked  to  the 
gallery  of  Queen's  Hall  during  her  re- 
cent short  season  there.  On  the  closing 
day  there  was  a  queue  of  them  gathered 

by  the  doors  of  the  Queen's  Hall  at  S 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  few  days 
later  a  delcKatlon  of  them  put  in  an 
appearance  at  her  beautiful  home  in 
Hampstead  to  <srive  her  greeting.  Among 
them  was  a  very  young  and  diminutive 
little  lady  who  had  raised  Mme.  Pavlova 
to  the  di.i^nily  of  a  goddess.  Mme. 
Pavlova  told  ine  that  that  little  lady  is 
likely,  in  due  cour.se,  to  develop  into  a 
dancer  of  !..-,e  highest  rank.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  I  think,  that  .Mme. 
P.avlova  has  a  lart;o  salon  at  her  home 
where  much  practising  is  done  by  her- 
self and  the  principals  of  her  company. 
There,  loo,  little  dancers  who  have  been 
discovered  here  or  there  in  London  or 
(>  sewhere  are  i)ut  through  their  paces 
and  tauiijht  their  business,  if  so  be  the 
ilivine  Pavlova  sees  the  seeds  of  a  great 
talent  in  them.  Years  ago  Mme.  Pav- 
lova was  ever  w.atchful  in  the  purlieus 

If  Soho  among  the  g.amins  who  danced 
■n  tho  streets,  and  often  she  has  told 
me  of  the  remarkable  talent  she  has  fre- 
•  inontly   noticed   among  these  children. 

t  v.oiiii.  not  Mirprise  me  in  the  least  if 
in  tlie  not  distant  future  Mme.  Pavlova 
herself  set  to  work  co  train  an  English  , 
ballot.  For  under  the  guise  of  Russian 
it  nialc  terminations  will  be  found  in  her  ^ 
company  several  young  Eni^lish  ladies. 
What,  for  example,  do  you  think  i.,  ihe 
rightful  English  of  Mme.  Butsova?— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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Notes  About  Music  and 

Musicians  in  the  Dead  Season 

The  season  is  dead,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  hear  it.  It  has  been  a  very  husy 
one.  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  opera.  In 
point  of  fact,  had  there  been  the  old 
regular  s-eason  at  Covent  Garden  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  engagements  could 
have  been  covered  by  critics.  As  it  hap- 
pened there  were  concerts  week  after 
week,  at  the  rate  of  betwen  40  and  50. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  guess  how  many 
of  these  have  lingered  in  the  mernory. 
But  nevertheless  the  average,  I  think, 
was  quite  as  high  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
fliere  have  been  some  events  of  more  or 
lesai  historic  value.  Of  these  I  would 
hazard  the  two  given  by  Eugene  Goos-  | 
sens,  not,  if  you  like,  because  of  the  ] 
music  performed,  as  of  the  manner  of 
Its  performance.  Undoubtedly  Eugene  ; 
Goossens  carried  conviction  to  many  i 
hearers  who  previously  had  been  doubt- 
ing Thomases  by  the  brilliance  and  mu- 
sicalness  ot  his  conducting,  which  placed 
him  once  and  for  all  upon  a  very  high 
pinnacle.  But  this  is  but  one  example. 
—London  Daily  Telegraph,  July  16. 
1  So  our  friend  Sasha  Siloti,  like  so 
many  of  his  compatriots,  is  albout  to  , 
visit  America  for  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
longed tour  of  the  American  continent. 
Twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  distinguished  Russian  pianist  last 
visited  that  country.  But  it  seems  hard 
■on  him  that  even  after  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time  he  should  be  announced  as  en- 
j  joying  "the  reputation  of  being  a  gen- 
!  nine  pupil  of  Liszt."  Sakes  alive!  as 
I  they  say  over  there.  Siloti  "reputed" 
I  to  be  a  Liszt  pupil,  and  this  after  all 
I  those  long  years  at  Weimar  in  the  Liszt 
I  villa!   O  la-la  ! 

On  one  cf  the  horrifically  hot  nights 
recently,  when  I  was  vainly  trying  to 
get  an  idea  into  my  head  and  thence  on 
to  paper,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
strains  of  a  'cello,  very  well  played,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  harmonium,  the 
players  being  "kerbstone  artists."  The 
playing  was  so  superior  to  that  u.sually 
heard  in  similar  conditions  that  1  went 
and  interviewed  rhe  ipiayers.  The  'cello 
produced  a  very  charmin.g  tone,  but  was 
quite  the  smallest  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw. 
and  for  many  years  I  also  was  a  'cellist. 
I  found  the  player  to  be  a  very  enthusi- 
astic young  fellow  who  had  adopted  this 
means  of  adding  to  his  income,  and  ap- 
parently he  was  satisfied.  But  on  ex- 
amination it  turned  out  that  he  was  the 
author  of  plays,  ballets,  etc.,  that  had 
been  produced  at  various  music  halls,  but 
that  for  the  moment  there  was  a  slump 
in  his  particular  line.  As  these  are  daye 
when  a  new  "thrill"  is  that  which  is  uni- 
versally souight.  it  struck  me  that  thero 
might,  be  a  great  deal  of  real  talent 
playing  in  our  streets  which  requirec 
only  the  helping  hand  to  bring  it  for- 
ward into,  the  stronger  light.  Is  thert 
anybody  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  take.' 
a  turn  this  way?  Many  of  these  street 
players  play  v.xstly  better  than  many  a 
concert-giver  I  have  heard.  Why  not 
onsanize  a  band  of  them?  Or,  discover- 
ing their  particular  talent,  turn  that  tc 
advantage?   Is  the  idea  too  Utopian? 

Three  orchestral  pieces  by  Poulene 
were  played  in  London  at  a  Russian 
Ballet  entertainment  July  14.  "These 
were  given  amidst  organized  opposition, 
hisses,  jeers  and  laughter  from  a  sec- 
lion  of  the  audience.  Poulene's  pieces 
are  the  most  puerile  rubbish,  yet  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  modern  music  ; 
but  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to 
make  so  much  fuss  about  them." 

Mr.  Walkley  continuing  Voltaire's 
"Candide"  in  the  London  Times  writes: 
"Candide  and  Martin  took  a  gondola  on 
the  Brenta.  and  arrived  at  the  palace  of 


the  noble  g!ffno  'Ute.  Ihe  ( 

den.s,  laid  out  -a  :  ■  •  were  adorm  ■\ 
with  fine  marbh'  .siauit-.s.  The  palac- 
was  beautifully  built.  The  master  of 
the  house  received  the  two  travellers 
with    polite     indifference,     which  put 

Candide  a  Ijttle  out  of  countenance,  but 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  Martin. 
While    they    were    waiting    for  dinner 
Pococurante  ordered  a  concert.  Candide 
found  the  music  delicious.    'This  noise," 
said  the  .senator,  'may  amuse  one  for 
half  an  hour,  but  If  It  were  to  last  longer 
It  would  grow  tiresome  to  everybody, 
though  they  durst  not  own  it.  Music, 
today,  is  only  the  art  of  executing  dif- 
ficult things,  and  what  is  only  diffi- 
cult cannot  please     long.     Perhaps    I ; 
should  be  fonder   of   Stravinsky    if   so  ; 
itiAny  ordinary  people  did  not  profess : 
to  enjoy  him." 

Tliero  is  a  good  dec-vl  of  tonic,  dominant 
and  sub-dominant,  harmony  in  the  mu- 
sic of  Luigi  Denza— a  phenomenon  one 
has  observed  in  the  works  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  masters,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  the  immortal  "Funiculi,  funl- 
cula,"  you  ;Tiay  see  the  efflorescence 
of  the  Denza  method,  and  you_may  see 
it,  moreover,  in  a  new  form,  for  the 
famous  tune  is  now  dressed  up  as  a 
duet  under  the  title  of,  "A  Merry 
Heart,"  and  published,  of  cour.se,  by 
Ricordi.  The  task  of  Edward  Oxenford 
was  not  a  light  one  in  providing  sing- 
able, trivial,  English  words  in  the  light- 
hearted  spirit  of  the  original  that  should 
not  bo  sheer  nonsense.  On  the  whole 
he  has  been  successful,  though  we  care 
not  much  for  tha  sound  (or  the  appear-'- 
ance— which  to  many'  of  us  is  the  same 
thing)  of  lines  rhymed. 

Listen!  echoes  sound  afar. 

Funiculi,,  funicula, 


Listen!    hark!    the    soft  guitar! 
Funiculi,  funicula. 

Mr.  Denza's  gift  is  essentially  a 
mi  Iodic  one,  his  rhythms  as  national 
as  could  be.  One  could  hardly  find  in 
the  whole  grotesque  avalanche  of 
modern  music  that  has  swept  down 
upon  us  this  season  anything  more 
typically  national  than  the  "Italian 
Serenade,"  otherwise  "Ricordo  di  Quis- 
isatia.'"  The  same  old  tonic  and  domin- 
ant harmony,  the  same  old  appoggiatura 
(single  and  double),  the  same  serenata 
accompanied.  ■  One  is  occasionally 
tempted  to  refer  to  these  days  as  days 
of  no  melody;  but  let  us  not  be  so  pes- 
simistic. Never  was  melody  so  rife; 
never  was  harfnony  so  abundant,  so 
rich,  so  reproductive.  All  we  want  to 
do— and  that  we  are  always  doing— is  to 
separate  the  dud  from. the  real  article. 
Chiefly  in  these  duets  and  songs  pub- 
lished bv  RiPordi  you  will  find  the  real 
article— of  its  type.  You  will  find  a 
delicious  example  of  the  talent  of  Puc- 
cini in  the  newly-translated  (by  Lute 
Drummr>nd)  'E  L"Uccellino,"  Englished 
as  "A  Little  Birdie."  This  Is  the  merest 
trifle  of  three  pages,  delicate,  whim- 
'  sical,  sentimental,  a  thing  that  the  most 

ihighbrowed  of  high-Vowed  sopranu=, 
mezzos  or  contraltos  should  be  glad 
to  have  in  their  repertory.— London 
Daily  Telepgraph.        •  „  . 

Arthur  Bliss's  "Madam  Noy  has  that 
sense  of  irresponsibility  which  makes  a 
song  live  instead  of  being- dead.  Mr 
Warwick  Evans  and  the  composer  Played 
Goossens's  Rhapsody,  Op.  13,  and  Mr 
I  Scott  his  own  Ballade.  The  touch  of 
these  two  good  pianists  showed  up  tne 
absence  of  it  in  the  pianola  most  un- 
mercifully. It  was  deftly  handled  by 
Mr  R.  Reynolds;  but  if  any  hesitater 
who  happened  to  have  ears  wanted  to 
resolve  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
pianola  is  an  instrument  or  a  disease,  he 
had  his  proof  here.— London  Times. 

Clara  Butt,  with  her  own  concert  com- 
pany, will  begin  a  tour  of  this  country 

at  Seattle.  ,   . 

At  Mr  Monteux's  orchestral  concert 
in  Paris  last  June  he  brought  out 
Vaughan  Williams's  "London'  sym- 
phony and  a  piece  by  the 
Grippes.  Armand  Ferte  said  that  the 
svmphonv  was  "solidly  written,  not  very 
individual,  but  well  orchesti-aled  w.  h 
cn  interesting  variety  of  timbres  a  rich- 
ly sonorous  work."  In  frippe  s  sym- 
phonic poem-it  was  probably  Kub.a 
Khan""-M.  Fertc  found  the  influence  of 
Stravinsky  apparent.  "It  is  the  work  of 
a  genuine  musician,  remarKaoly  en- 
dowed, whose  death  we  must  deplore. 


Ellen  Terry  in  the  Threo-a-Day 

(Alanchester,  Eng.,.  Guardian.) 

At  the  Gaiety  Kinema.  where  drama 
has  been  put  down  from  her  throne,  the 
opening  on  Monday  was  not  without  its 
irony  One  of  drama's  brightest  jewels 
was  set  in  the  crown  of  the  new  venture 
to  give  it  a  far-seen  attractiveness.  And 
let  it  be  frankly  said,  the  Jewel  did  not  ^ 
shine  well  in  that  setting. 

Introduced  to  us  as  an  item  interpo- 
lated among  the  films  of  Mr.  Le  Queux 
ancT  the  slashing  music  of  an  orchestra 
which  is  advertised  to  have  soul, 
came  Ellen  Terry-'upright  as  ever,  gra- 
cious and  imperial-looking  as  ever.  ^• 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  ascended 
the  few  steps  to  the  little  rostrum  allot- 
ted to  her  who  "had  peopled  a  stage- 
From  a  reticule  she  took  a  pair  of  lars  ■ 


^Tacles.   and,  reading 
,  ,      :  ,      from   pasres  ""^  w'}''^ 
»h«  irittPrs  were  printod  an  Inch  high. 

Jn  o  ei  e  us  the  passage  between 
Mistress  /ord  and  Mistress  Page  when 
?wvTad  roceived  Identical  love  letters 

Sit  n.me.    How  nnrt/  on..  Ih... 
lines: 

An  extract  from  a  poem  by  Christ.na 
Rosctti    was    then    given,    and  J 
fame  the  -quality  of  mercy  speech--the 
onh  one  in  which  the  prompter  ""M 
"needed.    Then  Elien  Terry  apolog.  cd.  , 
She  was  not  well.   .   •   •  ,  | 

culty  in  learning  new  Imes.   .  .   .  bne 
was  helped  down  the  steps  and  went, 

'^Within  a  few  yards  /l^«/^Xn  i 
where  her  Portia  was  played.  Ellen 
Terry  is  heing  asked  to  do  ih.s  three 
times  a  day  at  an  aise  well  over  .0. 
sTrety  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary. 
Hard' things  have  ^een  said  o  our  d.J 
regard  of  artists,  and  oac  felt  that  ^^  e 
deserve  them  all. 


London  Promenade  Concerts 

The    twenty-seventh    .season    of  the 
Promenade  Concerts   in  Queen's  Hall. 
London,"  beginning  on  Aug.  13  will  con- 
tinue nightly  until  Oct.  22.   Sir  Henry 
Wood  conducts  the  °rchestra  Twenty 
new  works  are  promised:   10  by  British 
composers;  the  remainder  by  composers 
n^T  the  continent.    The  Bri  ish  works 
Include   two   folk   song   Idylls  by  the 
late  George  Bulterworth;  Edgar  Bain- 
,on%    symphonic    Poem  "Paracelsus";! 
BantocU's  Coronach  for  Striri,.s.  Har^  „ 
and    Organ,    a    violin    concerto    m    A,  • 
minor  bv  O'Connor-Morns,  and  An  Irm 
pression  on  a  Windy  Day,  Malcolm 
Sargent-most  of  which  are  flrst  per- 
formances   in    I^ondon.     The  Prelude 
and  Can  from  Norman  O  NeUl's  musiC 
to -Mary  Rose"  will  be  hoard  for  the  hrs 
time  i^  a  concert  room.   Among  the  hrbt 
;  odvlctions  are  -Koong  Shee.''  a  ballet, 
'.V   Dorothv   Howell;    "Uam-Var,  foi] 
orchestra    by  Desirec  MacEwan;  Melee 
'  Fantasiue    for    orchestra,    by  ArthuJ 
BUSS,  and  a  Bach  Suite  in  G.  orches-J 
traled  by  Eugene  Goo-ssens. 

There  are  four  compositions  of  Italian 
origin:  -Crepu-scolo  sul  mare"  and  II! 
profumo  delle  Oasi  Sahariane     by  San- 
tolinuido;  Dimza  (Tarantella),  by  Mai- 
tuccl    and  poe.na  Gregoriano  (founue^, 
on  Gregorian  Tones)  for  pianoforte  and: 
orchestra,  by  Francosro  Ticciati.  Bel-, 
gium  contributes  three  novelties-  Les 
propous  des  beuveurs"  (Introito),  by  B.l 
Van    Uieren:    the   .-(ymphonic  picture, 
••iTalla  Kookh,"  by  Joseph  Jongen,  and, 
a    pianoforte    concerto    in    E    flat  by, 
Theophile  Ysaye.  introduced  by  A.  de 
Greet.     An    orchestral    work  entitled, 
•'The    Four    Temperaments."    by  Carl 
Nielsen,  a  Danish  composer  much  dis- 
1  cussed  in  his  own  country,  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  in  England.    A  new 
1  suite  by  Jfcrnefelt  and  a  rhapsody  for 

piano  and  orchestra  by  the  Hungarian 
composer  Bela-Bartok  complete  the  'Ist. 

Besides  these  novelties  there  will  be' 
»ome  important  revivals  and  additions 
to  the  repertory.  Sir  Edward  E.gar  will 
be  represented  by  his  Symphonic  Poem 
"Falstaff"    and   the    "Enigma"   \  ana- 
tions,   as  well  as   by  "The  Wand  of 
Youth"  suites.   Three  movements  from 
Gustav    Hoist's    "The  Planets'^-Mars 
Saturn.  Jupiter-will  be  given.  Waltord 
Davies's  "Conversations"  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,   originally   produced  at 
these  concerts   in  1014.   will  be  heard 
again,  with  the  composer  at  the  piano. 
Butland  Bougljton's  "Love  and  Night, 
nelius's  "In  a  Summer  Garden,"  and, 
Edward  German's    "Theme  and  Varia- 1 
tions."  are  some  of  the  important  native  i 
works  which  wiU  be  repeated. 

Foreign  compositions  reintroduced  into 
the  program  include  Vincent  D'Indy's 
••Istar"  and  "  Souvenirs";  "La  Valse' 
'  and  "I^  Tombeau  de  Comperin,"  Ravel; 
'  Berlioz's  (a)  Scene  d' Amour  and  (b) 
'  Fetes  des  Capulets  (Romeo  and  Juliet); 
■  Slbelieus's  Suite  "King  Christian  II"; 
i  Scriabin's  Second  and  Third  (The  Divme 
'■  Poem)  Symphonies,  and  also  the  Poem 
'•of  Ecstasy;  Stravlnsky's.Suite  "L'Oiseau 
I  de  Feu."  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Held- 
1  cnleben." 

j  Roland  'Hayes,  tenor,  of  Boston,  is  one 
i  of  the  53  singers  engaged  for  these  con- 
I  certs. 


rmiHinan  c:in  Uanily  I.e  o-.  •  ■  e.niniat.  a. 
It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  the  mod- 
ern gr.imophone  is  now  so  perfect  that 
It  can  nearly  achieve  the  artistic  results 
obtained  by  the  real  signers  of  musn- 
clans  whose  work  it  reproduces.  WItn 
the  technical  improvement  there  has 
come  an  artistic  improvement,  and  with 
the  latter  there  has  come  a  further  Im- 
provement in  popular  taste.  ^ 

A  member  of  a  large  gra-mophone 
manufacturing  firm  said  yesterday  that 
the  so-called  "popular"  records  were 
not  nearly  so  popular  as  they  used  to 
be  Far  better  business  was  being  done 
with  records  of  good  pieces  of  music 
and  of  good  songs  by  good  singers,  al- 
though the  latter  were  more  expensive 
than  the  "popular"  records.  Records] 
I  of  comic  songs  and  ragtime  music  com 
Ibined  quantity  with  cheapness;  bu., 
what  the  gramophone  user  required  at 
the  moment  was  quality.  He  preferred 
fewer  records,  so  long  as  those  few  were 
good. 

The  change  in  taste  hag  been  unex- 
pectedly  rapid.     During   the  war  th«| 
"Dopular"   record  was  "all  the  rage,  , 
but  after  the  war  came  industrial  de- 1 
pression  and  now  not  many  records  were 
being  bought  for  amusement  pure  and 
simple.    People  simply  could  not  afford 
to  do  so.  and  the  result  was  that  the 
huving  of  records  of  any  kind  was  now 
largplv  confined  to  the  so-called  cul- 
tured''   classes.     More    of   those  were 
buvin-  records  than   ever  before,  and 
thev  had  created  such  a  demand  that 
the"  supply  ot  good  records  had  been 
steadilv  growing. 

Mv  "informant  added  that  Wagner. 
Stravinsky  and  the  Russian  composes 
seemed  to  be  most  in  favor  at  present, 
and  good  vocal  records  had  a  steady 
sale  Machines  had  been  so  improved 
that  thev  could  do  justice  to  a  good 
record.  The  days  were  gone,  he  hoped 
for  ever,  when  the  gramophone  was  re- 
garded as  such  an  active  nuisance  that 
Ft  was  often  found  necessary  to  insert 
barring  clauses  with  regard  to  its  use 
in  contracts  for  the  leasing  of  flats  and 
houses. 


g.ft  but  :;n  l":iuUlcss  i)hra.~:nK,  brcatli 
control,  and  all  the  technique  that  goes 
to  make  a  world-famous  singer.  The 
other  day,  when  I  called  to  see  her,  she 
drew  such  a  vivid  little  picture  of  those 
early  Btudent  time*  tliat  one  could  al 


First  Nisht  Deadheads 

(From  the  Stage) 
Quite  a  number  of  managers  are  I 
doing  away  with  the  once  treasured 
first  night  lists  of  wearisome  dead- 
heads, and  giving  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  the  true  merit  of  a 
play  without  the  aid  of  a  large  gentle- 
man with  an  eccentric  guffaw  which 
has  been  carefully  studied  to  come  m 
at  an  opportune  moment  when  the  fun 
Is  flagging.  Other  equally  obnoxious 
people  who  profess  to  be  "friends  of  the 
management."  cheer  everything  to  the  i 
echo  and  get  breathless  over  the  ex- 
cellance  of  the  performance  in  the  man- 
agerial presence.  Afterwards  at  the 
club,  they  air  their  knowledge  or  want  | 
of  it  by  trying  to  look  wise  and  dubious 
"  on  results,  and  generally  give  the  whole 
show  away  'faint  -with  non-committal 
praise. 

There  are  some  people  on  tirst  nigni. 
lists  who  are  not  worthy  of  an  invita- 
tion to  a  dog  fight.  They  haven't  an  in- 
terest in  the  theatre  of  any  sort,  and 
only  scramble  for  the  privilege  to  Oe 
seen  by  other  deadheads,  or  perhaps  a 
few  legitimate  first  nighters-keen  play- 
goers who  may  include  them  in  a  sup- 
per party  afterwards.  They  are  not 
even  loyal  to  themselves.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  caJl  on  a  manager  and 
warn  him  not  to  invite  one  of  their  own 
kidney,  saying  he  was  hostile  to  the 
play,  so  how  can  they  be  loyal  to  their 
misguided  hosts? 

I  laugh  now  when   an  acting  man- 
ager tells  mo  he  has  the  "best  flrst- 
nl"ht  list  in  London."  I  know  what  it  is 
worth,  and  ^^hat  that  acting  manager 
Is  worth  for  compiling  it. 
'  First  nights  are  different  from  other 
ni"hts.    If  a  play  fails  to  catch  on  and 
the  manager  has  to  run  it  for  a  certain 
number  of   weeks,   it   is   much  better 
that  those  people  who  do  buy  .scats  and 
■    for  the  artists  themselves  not  to  sec  | 
a  row  of  empty  benche.s.    A  clever  act-  . 
ing  manager  will  compile  a  useful  list] 
of  people  he  can  invite  from  a  distance 
who   in.TV  be   potential   advertisers  of 
the  merits  of  the  play,  and  thus  bring 
in  sufficient  patrons  to  help  the  play 
over  a  trying  period.    I  have  known 
ca-ses  where-not  knowing  how  to  do 
it-managers   have    sent  blocks 
of  seats  to  i^anks,  wholesale  establish- 
ments and  the  like,  and  l^^^^^^^^.^H 
seats  were  sent  out  in  such  quantities 
the  word  has  gone  round  that  the  play 
Is  a  frost,  and  not  worth  a  visit. 

It  IS  quite  as  bad  when  bill  '"spef^to" 
give  them  away  to  their  publican 
friends,  who  l.ass  them  over  the  coun- 
ter to  their  customers. 


'xhe  Gramophone  Habit:  Popular 
Records  Now  Unpopular 

(The  London  Times.  July  23.) 
In  a  speech  which  was  reported  in  the 
Times  yesterday  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
value  of  the  gramophone.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  day  had  gone  when  the 
gramophone  was  looked  on  as  a  toy. 
and  that  it  had  now  taken  a  definite 
place  in  the  artistic  world.  He  urged 
that  a  gramophone  and  a  suitable  se- 
lection ot  records  should  be  installed  in 
everv  school  in  the  country. 

The    value    of    such    a    definite  pro- 
nour^-^ment    from    so    distinguished  a 


The  Old  Teacher  Lamperti;  His 
Method  of  Instruction 

(London  Daily  Telegraph.) 
••V  genius  of  song."  I  wonder  how 
many  of  our  present-day  teachero  of 
singing  could  claim  this  title.  And  also 
how  many  cf  our  contemporary  as- 
Dirants  to  ooeratic  stage  and  concert 
platform  cou-c  say  honestly  that  they 
have  studied  the  art  of  singing  as  seri- 
ously and  with  such  painstaking  perse- 
verance as  did  Mme  Albani  and  her  gen- 
eration of  great  singers.  "A  genius  of 
song"-thus  does  Albanl  affectionately 
style  the  old  maestro,  Lamperti,  to 
whom  she  declares  she  owed,  not  her 
^,.^^,1,-.  ■  .  ,     •■  „    -1,  .t  was  nature's 


fmost  imagine  oneself  transported  to  the 
'  Milan  of  50  years  ago,  there  to  seek  out 
the  maestro's  studio,  where  the  real  art  ^ 
of  singing  lived  and  had  ita  being.  , 

Lamperti's   home  was   an  "apparte- 
ment"  In  a    drab    block    of  tenement 
dwellings  in  a  side  street  off  one  of  the 
main    thoroughfares    of    Milan,  here 
many  a  pilgrimage  was  made  by  all 
«orts  and  conditions  of  would-be  sing- 
ers. Elegantly  gowned  women  of  means 
would   pick  their  dainty  way   up  the 
stairs,  which  were  none  too  clean,  and 
would   buy   the   maestro's   services  in 
hard  cash,  fondly  hoping  that  lessons 
from  the  great  Lamperti  would  develop 
a  voice,  whatever  material  they  had  for 
him  to  work  upon!    Here  also  would 
como  the  sorious  student,  blessed  with  a 
voice  to  place  his  or  her  destiny  in  the 
i  hands  of  the  wonderful  old  man  who 
'dominated  the  studio  with  his  brilliant 
personality,    and    sometimes   14   or  15 
pupils  sat  round  the  small   room  for 
many  hours  a  day  while  Lamperti  took 
each  in  turn  for  an  individual  lesson. 
Seated  at  the  piano  was  his  assistant, 
a  real   Italian   woman   of  the  people. 
Elpina  by  name,  and  "as  common  as 
vou  make   them!"    (thus  Albani  aptly 
"described  her).    She  it  was  who  -was 
allotted  t,he  task  of  playing  single  notes 
on  the  piano  with  the  flrst  finger  of  her 
right  hand  while  the  pupil  took  her  cue 
therefrom  for  some  exercise  or  solfeggi.  I 
This  was  Elplna's  only  accomplishment,  ' 
i  for  she  could  not  play  an  accompani- 
ment. Lamperti  would  assume  her  place 
on  the  piano  stool  when  an  accompani-  ■ 
ment  to  a  song  was  necessaiT-  When 
teaching,  the  maestro  carried  a  etick,  a 
little  longer  than  the  usual  baton  of  a 
conductor.  With  this  he  would  illustrate 
.  to  the  pupil  the  art  of  correct  phrasing 
and  sustaining  the  voice,  humming  the 
1  phrase  over  v/hlle  he  played  an  imagin-  ', 
'  ary  fiddle  on  his  left  arm  with  his  stick 
for  bow.  Beautiful  tone,  combined  with 
perfect  phrasing,  was  his  passion,  and 
woe  betide  the  pupil  w^ho  was  careless 
in  this  respect.    Slowly,  always  slowly, 
was  everything  done  at  flrst  so  that 
the  work  should  be  executed  thoroughly. 
Exercises  for  beautifying  the  voice  were 
insirted    upon— mark    this,    you    young  i 
singers  ot  the  present  day!    Lamperti  i 
would  not  allow  songs  to  be  attempted 
until  the  pupil  had  perfected  herself  in  | 
exercises. 

Albani  tells  how  she  was  kept  long 
at  exercises,  and  only  exercises,  ere  she 
was  permitted  to  attempt  a  song— and 
this,  although  she  had  como  to  Lam- 
perti as  no  mei'e  novice,  but  as  a  singer 
who  had  already  gained  a  degree  of 
professional  experience  in  Albany  (New 
York).     Moreover,   she     studied  also 
under  the  f.Tmous    tenor,   Duprez,  in 
Paris.     Lamperti's  was  such  a  Joyous 
temperament;    he   treated    with  good 
humored    contempt    those    pupils  who 
came  to  have  lessons  merely  because 
it  was  the  correct  thing  to  study  with 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  day.  When 
Albani  was  first  with  him,  a  frequent 
visitor  to   the  studio  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Madame  Peralta,  an  old  pupil 
of  hie,  and  a  lyric  soprano  who  had 
made  a  great  name  for  herself  In  Italy 
and  South  America.   The  maestro  would 
scream  for  joy  as  Peralta  stood  trill- 
ing, or  running  up  the  scale  to  top  C 
and  down  again,  with  the  greate-st  ease 
and  brilliance.    Here,  indeed,  was  a  pol- 
ished jewel   complete   from   his  work- 
shop, and  what  pleasure  it  gave  him! 

At  one  end  of  the  studio  was  hung 
a  dark  and  rather  grimy  curtain.  Be- 
hind this— so  Albani  later  discovered— 
were  concealed  Lamperti's  two  gone, 
one  of  whom  acted  as  theatrical  agent 
in  Milan;  he  sat  behind  the  curtain 
to  note  the  singers  who  might  be  ready 
for  launching  on  the  operatic  stage. 

A  fellow  pupil  happened  to  be  a 
young  Viennese  girl,  who,  later  on, 
married  the  maestro.  \ATien  this  hap- 
pened the  now  Madame  Lamperti  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  go  with  her  to 
Paris  to  teach,  and  afterwards  to  Nice. 
It  was  there  that  he  died,  after  only  a 
few  days'  illness.  The  studio  at  Milan 
knew  him  no  more,  and  his  pupils 
mourned  him  deeply.  The  Milanese 
never  appreciated  his  worth,  for  they 
were  jealous  of  his  success  as  a 
teacher,  and  during  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  theatre  they  resented  his  Ill- 
concealed  laughter  at  the  efforts  of 
many  of  their  operatic  favorites. 

Pastor  and  Organist 

Mr.  Harvey  Grace  in  "The  Compl 
Organist."   published  recently 

imagines   the   follawlng  dialogue 


ihe    s>>''i'-'l  Uit-!r    i:i'L    being  goo* 

enough  for  use  in  church. 

v.:  But  tUat's  just  the  point.  I  don't 
■want  elaborate  music.  I  want  something 
simple  and  bright,  so  that  the  service 
shall  be  hearty  and  eo  with  a  swing. 

C.  O. :    There  you  follow  the  bulk  of 
the  cloth  in  supposing  that  good  musiqi 
is  necessarily  elaborate.     Good  musio  i 
may  be  quite  siftple,  and  simple. musio 
quite  gcod.   But  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  simplicity— there  is  that  of  the 
genius  and  that  of  the   idiot.     So  in 
■  music  vou  have  on  one  hand  an  old 
,  psalm  tune  like  "St.  Ann's,"  or  "Dun- 
dee,"  and  on  the  other  the  revivalis» 
type  of  tvme.    Both  kinds  are  simple, 
'  especially  the  old  tunes,  but  there  caii  be 
no  question  as  to  which  is  good.    A\  hat 
is  needed  in  the  parish  church  is  th« 
good  simple  thing  done  well-the  good, 
strong  hvmn  tune,  versiclo  and  chant 
well  sung.    So  much  for  the  "elaborate 
boEev    Then  ^•ou  demand  that  the  ser. 
vice  shall- be  "hearty."    By  that  yo« 
mean  it  must  be  loud. 

v.;  Well— I    didn't    really— er—aren  I 
you  rather  crude? 

CO-  Precisely!  It  Is  not  a  case  for 
sulitleties.  but  facts;  and  fax;ts  ar« 
crude.  You.  as  w:ell  as  90  Per  cent, 
of  vour  fellow-clerics,  mean  loud, 
when  you  say  "hearty."  .  •  •  troo* 
congregational  singing  I  agree  may 
well  be  loud  and  strong,  but  the  loud- 
ness is  nothing  in  itself.  It  Is  a  mer. 
ty-product.  To  prove  the  absurdity  of 
this  fetish  of  noise,  I  need  only  to  re- 
mind  vou  that  of  all  choral  effects  th« 
most  thrilling  is  a  real  pianissimo  by  a 
big  choir.   So  much  for  your  heartiness. 

And  In  this  matter  of  "brightnes* 
an'd  swing"  I  am  going  to  risk  youf 
anger  by  pointing  out  that  not 
find  the  clergy  as  a  body  f«verishl/ 
anxious  to  make  their  part  of  tn« 
service  conspicuous  for  these  qualities 
In^ead,  we  have  too  often  slovenly 
reading  of  the  lessons  and  prayers  ana 
careless  intoning.    •    •  • 

The  church  organist's  monologue  pro- 
ceeds in  this  direct  fashion  to  give  a 
careful  analysis,  as 
clerical  attitude  of  mmd.  He  points 
out  to  the  vicar  that  it  he  ^-and 
this  he  denles-in  his  contention  that 
'nhe  poorer  people  of  our  Hct"  only 
care  for  cheap  and  nasty  music  he  shoud 
logicallv.  paint  the  oak  choir-stalls 
with  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  blue  on 
The  ground  that  a  considerable  Percen  : 
age  of  the  congregation  "would  think 
t£e  carving  vastly  improved  with  some 
such  scheme  of  decoration.  .,^hen  l 
find  vou"  (he  says)  "decorating  the 
church  to  suit  their  taste  you  will  hea 
no  protest  from  me  m  the  matter  of 

^v"-"But"  w"ho  is  to  decide  that  these 
tunes  are  bad?  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of 
tasle.  about  which  there  can  be  no  ar- 

^c"  oVi  grant  you  that  It  Is  not  al- 
ways an  e/sy  thing  to  decide,  especially 
n  the  case  o£  the  """^erous  examples 
that  hover  near  the  border  »ne-  But 
how  do  we  decide  in  the  other  arU?  In 
a  di-spute  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
book  vou  will  consider  the  oPin'O"  * 
dozen"  literary  men  of  standing  worA 
that  of  ten  times  the  number  of  the  or 
dinary  reading  public.  Do  Jo"  reali^^^ 
too  that  music  has  its  grammar-a. 
code  Of  rules  as  definite  in  most  case- 
as  those  governing  language?  Yo« 
would  b.  horrified  if  I  suggested  that 
the  choir  should  sing  a  h>Tnn,  the  flrK 
lines  of  which  ran: 

"I  is  a  awful  sinner 
And  vou  be  Just  the  same. 
You  would  point  out  that  although  the 
lines  contain  a  statement  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  the  diction  1. 
so  crude  and  the  grammar  so  ^oP^^f*  )«r(rt 
as  to  render  the  hymn  unfit  for  use. 
land  I  snculd  agree  with  you.    Do  >  oil 
know' that  most  hymn  tunes      the^pop-  - 
lulnr  type  contain  breaches  of  m\ 
;  grammar   quite   as   excruciating   to   a  ^ 

musician  as  the  above  >'""/^/,^^jt,^rmi 
Here  the  author  gives  two  stagger ms 
examples  from  an  extant  collection 
known  as  the  Mlrfleld  Mission  H>-ma 
Book. 
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Miss   Elizabeth  Robinson, 
the   wife   Of   Edward   -^°"tagu.  Esq., 
grandson  of  the  first  Eari  ot  Sand-chJ 
wrote  many  '-'ters,  although  she  waj 

not  a  bluestocking.         .f 'i^^'y  Well' 
volumes  was  published  in  VS^  by 
&  Lilly  of  Boston.) 


'«-nical  mood  ^^'hen  sh( 


don,  - 

between  a  vicar  and  a  church  organist 

who  have  come  to  smoke  a  *»»] 
gether  and  talk  things  over:  | 
C  O.:  My  dear  vicar,  you  are  so  ac^ 
customed  to  deal  faithfully  with  you* 
flock,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  one 
who,  though  an  official,  is  still  one  o< 
them  to  do  the  like  with  you.  We  are 
at  cross-purposes  over  the  mission  anOi 
other  unworthy  types  of  hymn  tunes  < 
am  going  to  put  before  you  the  musicaj 
sid«  of  the  question,  that  being  the  only 
one  on  whtch  I  have  the  right  to  speak. 
I  object  to  these,  as  I  would  to  snoaay 
anthems  and  services,  not  because  I  or 
the  choir  dislike  them,  but  simply  on 


Was  she  in  a  cvuwa..  ..q  ^,  com 

wrote  nearly  200  years  ago-  ""^ 
mon  objection  to  the  countr^   is  ^ 
sees  no  faces  but  those  of  one 

family"?   > 

EDGAR  AND  FRANCIS  SALTUS 
The  death  of  Edgar  E^ertson  bal^;, 
excited  little  remark  m  t^e  nej^sp  p.^ 
js6me  one  said  that  President  H 
admired  "Imperial  P^^f  ^.^^  ,o  ih 
I  was  no  suggestion  that  a  notej 
i  effect  should  grace  the  tombstone. 
O.  V.  B.  writes  to  us: 
So  Edgar  Saltus  is  dead.  H.s 

echo    in    the   mind^  oi^^^ 
younger    newspaper    folk  oi 
Ihough  his  latest  published  >^^ork 
eight  years  old    and  a  >e*f 
others  were  ■  published       Jhe  P 
century.    He  is  recalled  by  older 
in  the  newspaper  trade  ^  a 
cosmopolitan,    the   "'^"t   °'       by  pl« 
shocked  mid-Victorian  America  ayv^ 
speech    on    forbidd.  n  topics 


; finds  no 


jl'e5s;oii     oi    iJesMiiMMu.     i  iiai  was 
IS  belore  young  ladles  took  to  writiiis 
lion  that  their  mothoi-8  forbade  Iheni 
read.    EmancipatcU  Moiiien  have  f»o 
atiy  out-salted  Mr.  Saltus  that  his 
riy  liooks  are  forKOtten  by  tlie  scek- 
i  for  shocks.   Francis  .Saltus  Saltus,  a 
Dlher  U  yoars  older,  dead  more  than 
years,  was  perhaps  tlio  abler  of  tlie 
o,  a.s  he  was  the  more  unhappy  in 
)  and  In  death.    The  father  and  the 
cr  son   were  men   of  much  charm. 
PS   anybody  now  dip  into  the  four 
umes  of  the  elder  son's  verse  piously 
lied   by  the  father?    Jt  Is  doubtful 
ether   Edgar   Saltus   was   guilly  of 
re  pose  in  his  voluminous  and  ne- 
•ted  writings,  and  pretty  certain  that 
.nci.s    was  thorouglily  sincere.  The 
>  oddly    illu»trat6    the  ease  with 
!ch  11. public  forgets." 
Ve  knt'w  Edgar  Saltus  at  Yale.  Tl 
oreU  that  college  in  the  fall  of  1872: 
left  our  class  at  tlic  end  of  freshman 
ir  and  was  for  a  time  in  Iho  class  of 
lie  was  a  dark  and  handsome  fel- 
■.  affable,  amusing  in  conversation, 
to  some  he  gave  the  impression  that 
was  mentally  corrupt.    No  doubt  he 
s  th^n  a  bit  of  a  poseur.    H©  left  col- 
o  on  account  of  an  unpleasant  inci- 
it  that  turned  some  of  his  classmates 
linsl  him.  '  He  once  told  us  that  his 
her  had  offered  Francis  a  largu  sum 
money    if    he   would    stop  writing 
try.    "The  damned  fool,"',  said  Edgar, 
dn't    take   him    up."     Francis  was 
known    chiefly    by    his  volume, 
oney  and  Gall,"  which   showed  the 
uenco  of  Baudelaire, 
dgar's  lirst  book  was  "Balzac,"  pu))- 
iied  in  1SS4.    X-iving  in   .Munich,  he 
t  a  copy  of  it  to  the  mad  King  ljud-  i 
"The  Philosophy  of  Ui.senchanl- 
if    and   "T-he   Anatomy    of  Nega- 
followed.  -  His   fin^t    novel  was 
r.     Incoul's     Misadventure"  (1SS7). 
en  ar  eight  romances  followed.  It 
3  either  in  the  first  novel  or  the  c-l-c- 
.  "The  Truth  .\bout  Tristreui  \'ar- 
"    that   he   borrowed   from   one  of 
zac's  ,  shorter     novels    a  passage 
Ich,   according   to  reviewers  at  the 
e.    showed,  the   "lirutality"   of  the 
erican. 

0  the  "Kecord  of  the  Class  of  IS?!, 
e  College,  1S76-1892,"  Edgar  Saltus 
tributed  a  sketch  of  his  literary  life. 

said  that  his  "Balzac,"  being  "ab- 
ately  detestable,".\vas  widely  praised. 
icce?s  made  me  mol.incholy,  and  in 
edding  tour  which  I  then  undertook 
rote  'The  Philosophy  of  Disenchant- 
ht,'  which  Is,  I  think,  the  elctemiest 
il  worst  expressed  book  ever  pub- 
ed.  ...  I  may  fairly  claim  to 
e  been  haunted  by  antiquity.    If  I 

1  not  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  no  one 
(I  convince  me  that  I  did  not  ride 
Ivvide  chariots  over  the  white  roaij^ 

JGieece  .  .  .  and  assist  with  Helio- 
lalns  at  the  wedding  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  There  was  an  hour  when  I 
led  to  be  known  as  a  novelist;  I 
>e  now  to  make  f.t  least  a  pencil- 
irk  in  history.  .  .  .  Consistency  is  a 
fession  of  failure.  It  is  the  faith- 
!.  not  the  faithful,  who  know  the 
pyments  of  life.  "They  are  never 
[ed.  M.^existence,  it  is  ti-ue,  has 
n  passfW  in  libraries  where  my  ail- 
itures  have  been  with  phrases  and  my 
apades  witii  lexicons;  but  such  as  it 
it  has  brought  me  a  great  variety 
disbeliefs,  no  less,  in  fact  than  three 
idred  and  sixty-five." 
•'hen  he  wrote  about  antiquity 
inting  him.  he  undoubtedly  had  in 
d  an  outburst  In  one  of  Flaubert's 
ers. 

ur  friend  Mr.  P.  K.  Foley  informs  us 
t  since  President  Harding's  liking 
"Imperial  Purple"  has  been  sounded 
oad,  other  books  by  Edgar  Saltus, 
lost  forgotten,  now  -bring  after  his 
th  a  foolishly  high  price, 
ifter  the  death  of  Francis  Saltu.s 
Lus  in  1889  liis  "Flasks  and  Flagons" 
e  published  in  Buffalo  (1)^92). 
;re  were  500  copies.  Many  pages  of 
;  book  were  incorporated  in  "The 
.-aderc."  copyrighted  by  the  father 
the  poet  and  publislied  by  G.  P. 
nam's  Sons.  The  father  afterward 
nt  much  money  in  preparing  a 
iptuous  edition  of  his  son's  poems, 
uding  several  volumes  besides  those 
tioned  above.  Fifty  copies  of  each 
ime,  superbly  bound,  were  to  be  dis- 
!)uted  among  public  libraries. 
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BASS'S  ALE 

(From  "Flanks  and  Flagons") 
ene'er  thy  foaming  beads  attract  my 

rapid  vision  passes  o'er  my  mind 
f  strong  Cunarders,  battling  with  the 
wind 

cosy  cabins,  and  the  roll  of  ships,  j 

ear  the  tempest  larsh  the  sails  like 
whips. 

seis  the  rigid  "bow  its  pathway  fmd 
ecp  in  the  night,  leaviiig  in  sheen 
behind 

naky  trail  of  phosphorescent  tips. 

when  thy  vigor  to  the  lees  I  drain', 
from  the  helfry  of  St.  Paul's  behold 
igantlc    London,     in     gray  winter 
hours. 

itin.g    for    drowsy*  dawn    to  come 
again, 

hilc  the  great  sun,  veiled  in  a  fog 
of  gold, 

u-.«ts    -n    red  glory  on  her  haughty 
towers! 


A  i.rolty  iii.ii...   .  ,1  ing  Uni.ui- 

town.  Pa.,  la-st  week,  wore  a  largo  black 
snako  around  her  neck.  It  Is  said  that 
Bho  attracted  conslderHble  attention. 
.\sked  why  she  sported  this  necklac?, 
she  answered  by  saying  that  :t  was  the 
most  convenient  way  to  carry  her  pet. 
She  probably  had  no  pocket;  the  snake 
would  not  be  .at  ease  in  .a  stocking. 

Mortimer  Collins  in  his  essay,  "The 
lionian  Girl  of  the  Period,"  introduced 
Seneca,  I.,ucian  and  Pliny,  bearing 
witness  that  tho  girls  of  Rome  wore 
livin.g  snakes  around  their  necks  and 
cherished  them  in  their  bosoms.  "They 
seem  to  have  found  them  pleasantly 
cool."  In  like  manner  the  Olacilla  of 
Martial's  episr^m  twined  an  icy  snake 
roimd  her  neck.  The  women  of  today  go 
to  the  other  extreme:  they  prefer  for  hot 
weather  the  fur  of  some  dead  animal. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WRITTEN 

De  Qulncey,  reviewing  "Anecdotes,  Bi- 
ographical Sketches  and  Memoirs,"  by 
Lietitia  Matilda  Hawkins,  found  fault 
with  her  for  the  "barbarism  of  'compen- 
.•sate'  for  the  trouble"  instead  of  "com- 
pensate the  trouble." 

When  extracts  from  John  Wesley's 
Journal  were  published  at  irr^fgular  in- 
tcivals,  a  reviewer  of  an  issue  in  1772 
spoke  of  Wesley's  "well-cultivated 
taste."  Opening  the  Journal  at  random, 
we  find  on  one  page  these  two  entries: 
17S5^  Jan.  18:  "I  now  found  a  lively  Soci- 
ety, and  one  of  the  most  elegant  congre- 
gations I  had  seen  for  many  years. 

"On  Thursday  the  :MLh  preached  to  a 
lovely  congregation  at  Purfleet." 

"Elegant,"  "lovely"!  But  on,  the  same 
page  is  an  entry  that  makes  amends: 

"I  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
Plouse  of  Lords.  I  had  frequently  heard 
that  this  was  the  most  venerable  assem- 
bly in  England.  But  how  was  I  disap- 
pointed! What  is  a  Lord,  but  a  sinner 
born  to  die!" 

On  the  next  page  Wesley  at  a  Love 
Feast  observed  that  "the  accent,  the 
tone  of  voice,  wherewith  illiterate  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  young  ajsd  old, 
spoke,  were  such  as  a  scholar  need  not 
be  ashamed  of."  And  in  his  joy  he  ex- 
claimed:   "Who  teacheth  like  Him!"' 


A  REASONABLE  QUESTION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  lime  ag-o  a  young  traveling 
salesman  called  at  the  store,  and  wa.s 
taken  with  a  fainting  spell.  He  was 
taken  10  the  rest  room  and  a  doctor 
called  who  said  he  was  suffering  from 
auto  intoxication.  The  young  lady  at 
tlie  toilet  goods  counter  remarked,  "Oh, 
uirl  he  cgmo  by  auto?" 

Putnam,  Ct.  KANUCK. 


FFIOIVI    "THE    PROHIBITION  SONG 
BOOK" 

(By  Joseph   Kidder  Konrad,  Jr.) 
'\\Tiat's  become  of  the  Pocomoke? 
Yo  ho  ho!    And  a  bottle  of  rum! 
Staunch  and  strong  with  her  ribs  of 
oak, 

Yo  ho  ho!    And  a  bottle  of  rum! 
A  Squ.arehead  skipper  bad  and  bold 
A  Cockney  crew  with  a  greed  for  gold 
And  a"  cargo  of  joy  in  her  middle  hold. 
Hnig  and  Haig 
And  Gordon  Gin 
Johnny  Walker 
Bottled  Sin. 
loaf  at  the  Light  till  she  noses  In, 


We' I 


Yo  ho  ho!    With  a  bottle  of  rum. 


OUR  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

A  book  that  shouM  be  in  every  house- 
hold is  "The  First  Edition  of  Healing 
Art,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  Stewart  of  Bloom- 
field,  Me.;  "to  which  is  Added  All  his 
Improvements  and  New  D.iscoveriea 
from  1812  to  1826,  Including  His  Whole 
System  Upon  Physick  and  Surgery  and 
a  Concise  Herbae."  This  invaluable  vol- 
'ume  was  published  at  .Saco  in  1837.  These 
I  two  prescriptions  will  show  its  worth: 
j  To  cure  deafness.  "Bore  10  or  12 
jhcles  almost  through  a  large  onion  with 
i  a.  sm;ill  spike  gimlet,  fill  the  holes  ■with 
j  rattlesnake  grease,  roast  the  onion  In 
a  petty  pan  before  the  fire  until  the 
juice  and  grease  incorporate,  then 
squeeze  through  a  fine  cloth  and  cork 
it  tight  in  glass  vial;  drop  in  ear  and 
cover  it  on  going  to  bed." 

For  shingles:  "Knock  the  first  and 
fattest  cat  that  comea  to  hand  in  the 
head,  cut  her  throat,  let  the  blood  run 
i  on  the  affected  part,  then  cover  In- 
1  stantly  with  the  warm  cat's  skin,  flesh 
j  side  next  the  patient;  after  12  hours 
i  roast  the  cat,  apply  the  grease,"  etc. 
*  This  reminds  ua  that  when  Philip, 
J  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fell  sick  at  Bruges, 
j  a  physician  recommended  the  flaying 
of  an  ape  and  the  application  of  the 
[body  to  the  duke's  breast.  No  ape  was 
I  at  hand,  so  the  physician  said:  "A  dog 
lis  next  best  to  an  ape;  only  it  must  be 
I  of  one  color."  A  liver  colored  dog  was 
;  skinned,  and  clapped  to  the  duke'.^ 
!  breast.     Nevertheless    Philip    died  of 


diphtheria. 


\  A  NORTH  SHORE  GARDEN 

As  the  "World  Wags: 
1      Have  you  heard  pipsissewa? 
It  has  a  thirsty  sound- 
er chinensis  pfltzeriana. 
Come  hissing  from  the  ground? 

Don't  miss  the  ericaceous  shrub. 

Or  homolepsis  rare. 
You'll  see  it  in  a  dark  green  tub, 

Near  chamaedaphne  there. 

Look  for  some  packysandra. 
It  hides  beneath  the  tree. 

Quite  near  the  pseudotsuga. 
And  climbing  leucothoe. 

I  would  I  were  a  florist 

And  knew  them  all  by  name. 
But  now  I  seek  my  aurist 
The  sounds  are  all  the  same. 
Beverly  Farms.  EUONYMOUS. 


•  iF 


IN    DOUBT,    ASK    MR.  TURNER 
WHAT  HIS   BUSINESS  IS 

(From    the    Kearsag-e    Independent  and 
Times,  Warren.  N.  H.) 
'  NOTICE 
i    Jly  Shop,  which  has  been  closed  to 

shoeing  since  last  September,  is  again 
i  open  to  shoeing.    Mr.  Lyons  will  take 
I  charge  of  the  shoeing, 
j    Give  us  a  call, 
j    Notice  some  of  the  shoeing. 

Since»ely.  B.  F.  TURNER- 


A    QUESTION    FOR  ANTIQUARIANS 

As  the  world  wags: 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why,  in  prac- 
tically every  saloon  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Rockland,  Me.,  there  used  to 
hang,  displayed  where  all  who  drank 
could  read,  a  neatly-framed  dollar 
bill?  I  am  not  referring  to  the  old  gag 
of  pasting  a  half-dollar  underneath  the 
glass  cigar  counter.  This  was  done,  I 
know-,  so  as  to  beguile  the  unsuspect-  j 
ing  jay  to  reach  out  surreptitiously  for 
the  coin.  At  this  point  the  assembled 
fraternity  would  give  him  the  merry 
k.ugh.  No,  the  framing  of  dollar  green-  ] 
backs  is  due  to  some  sort  of  barroom  { 
s>mbolism.  but  I've  never  dared  to  ex- 
pose my  ignorance  of  such  important 
matters  before  that  fount  of  wisdom,  the 
lefty  bartender. 

WILLIAM   L.  ROBINSON. 

Allston. 


thf  ;  ■xtremely.  funny 

»Kit.  AiijKi.i:  "liu  V. i-ai  to  a  "highbrow" 
I  entertainment,  concocted  for  the  "dear 
'•oldiers,"  v/ill  enjoy  this.  It  Is  perhaps, 
the  best  tiling  in  a  unique  and  mem- 
orable performance. 

The  members  of  the  company,  while 
very  professional  In  their  efficiency,  still 
retain  much  of  the  charm  of  amateur 
entertainers.  There  i.'?  a  freshness  about 
their  performance — even  after  their  long 
seasons— and  a  sense  of  having  a  good 
time,  which  is  delightful.  It  comes  over 
the  footlights.  Last  nigrht  every  one  In 
the  audience  Joined  in  to  "put  the  show 
acro-ss,"  as  one  Canadian  soldier  ex- 
pressed it. 

The  individual  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  responsible  for  the  zest  of 
the  whole.  Capt.  Plunkett,  who  organ- 
ized the  company,  is  a  young  man  of 
pleasing  voice  and  personality  "lied" 
Newman's  song,  "Oh,  It's  a  Lovely 
^^',•lr."  i'l'wlich  he  appears  looking  ex- 
actly like  Bairnsfather's  "Old  Bill,"  lit- 
er Uly  brought  the  audience  up  on  its 
toes,  and  at  the  second  singing  of  the 
cliorus,  the  apdlence  Joined  in.  Ross 
Hamilton  makes  a  very  fetching  ^girl; 
Indeed,  he  had  several  gentlemen  in  the 
front  row  quite  obviously  delighted  with 
his  attentions. 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance hugely.  The  Dumbells  have  given 
the  theatre  something  new  and  alto- 
gether deli.tfhttul  in  "Biff!  Bing!  Bang!" 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  NAVIGATION 

As  the  world  wags: 

I  am  informed  that  the  old  salts  of 
Cape  Cod  "boxed  the  compas-"  in  their 
own  way.  Instead  of  "Nor-Nor  by 
Nor  East-Nor  East  fay  Nor-Noreast," 
etc.,  it  ran  in  some  such  manner  as  this: 

Cod 

Cod  by  Fish 
Fish  by  Cod 
Cod  Fish 

Fish  Cod  by  Cod  Fish 
Corl  Fish  by  Fish  ' 
Fish  • 
Etc. 
Boston. 


WILBUR  THEATRE— ■■Biff!  Bing! 
Bang!"  the  Dumbells  In  their  over- 
seas re\'ue.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. The  members  of  the  company: 

Ross  Hamilton,  "Red"  Newinann,  Al 
Plunkett,  ian  McLaren,  Alan  Murray, 
Arthur  Holland,  Fred  Fenwick  ■ 
Charles  McLean,  Bill  Tennent,  Frank 
Brayford,  Tom  Young,  Jack  Ayer,  | 
Jimmy  Goode,  Leonard  Young,  Ted 
Charters.  Ben  Allen,  Morley  Plunkett, 
Bobby  Scott,  Bert  Wilkinson,  Percy 
Campbell,  Arthur  Witham,  Arthur 
Nicholson. 

The  Durrubells,  the  official  encertain- 
ment  corps  of  the  3d  division  of  tlie 
Canadian  army  in  France,  every  man  of 
whom  saw  active  Ejervice,  O'pened  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  last  night  with  a  per- 
formance which,  for  "pep"  and  jollity, 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled  on  the 
strictly  professional  stage.  By  this  time 
the  "Dumbells,"  of  course,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tenn  "professional." 

They  have  a  record  of  two  years  as 
entertainers  in  France,  a  season  in  Lon- 
don 8*1  weks  in  Canada  and  three 
months  in  New  York.  Their  cuxious 
name  comes  from  the  fact  that  since 
no  unit  was  allowed  to  use  its  number 
in  France,  in  case  of  giving  a,way  iden- 
tity if  captured,  symbolic  figures  were 
used.  The'^d  division  adopted  the  Dum- 
bell  as  its  sign,  because  it  was  the 
first  code  woixl  used  by  the  division  m 
France.  \^nien  this  theatrical  company 
was  formed  they  called  themselves  the  . 
"Dumbells."  The  name  has  no  connec- 
tion with  one  of  our  latest  and  most 
picturesque  bits  of  slang. 

Their  entertainment  follows  the  lines 
of  a  revue,  which  means  that  vaude- 
ville "turns"  follow  one  another  with 
lightning  rapidity.  The  curtain  rises 
on  a  realistic  war  sicene.  From  the 
first  moment  the  entertainment  lives 
up  to  its  name.  Through  it  all  runs 
a  marti.il  flavors-most  of  the  jokes  cen- 
tre around  the  humorous  side  of  war- 
time existence  in  France;  ntany  of  the 
songs  are  those  well  remembered  by 
the  men  who  saw  service  in  France.  _ 

In  the  skit,   "Behind  the  Lines,  a 
croup  of  sol(}iers  seek  refreshment  in  an 
estaminet.    Here  is  the  typical  Propn- 
etre-^s    with  a  sharp    eye  toward  her  , 
i  r,ro.ats;  here  is  her  young  relative,  Marie.  , 
1  (There  was  always  a  Marie.)   Here  in  an  ► 
'  itmosphei*'- of  good-fellowship;  they  sit , 
a-ound,  Singing  and  dnnKing.    And  the 
8ean:-e  finishes  with  the  singing  of  the 
Inevitable  "Madelon."   with  Marie  and  ( 
the  aged  proprietress  dancing  with  the  ^ 
best  (>r  them.  ' 
"The  Duchess  Entertains,    with  which 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Girls  and  music  in  equal  proportions, 
with)  a  dash  of  comedy  and  the  dance, 
make  up  the  entertainment  formula  for 
audiences  at  B.  F.  Keith's  during  the 
current  week. 

With  no  star  of  the  first  water,  the 
bill,  nevertheless,  is  a  good  one,  well- 
proportioned  and  approaching  excel- 
lence. 

First  honors  In  mirth-provoking  were 
divided  last  night  between  the  team  of 
Harry  Kranz  and  Al.  B.  White,  in  "15 
minutes  of  musical  foolishness,"  that 
constituted  a  live'y  and  comical  turn, 
and  the  offering  of  George  Jessel,  who, 
aided  by  several  other  comedians  and 
12  prettv  "trouble  makers,"  stirred  up 
the  "Troubles  of  ISZl.'' 

The  latter  is  a  skilfully  wrought  satire 
on  the  present-day  epidemic  of  musical 
revue,  musigirl  comedy  and  the  like. 
'j  Though  foolish  indeed— and  admittedly 
so— the  songs  of  Harry  Kranz  and  A'l. 
E.  White  possessed  a  deal  of  merit  as 
thought-free  ente.-tainment. 

Eddie  Carr,  in  another  "good"  bit  of 
the  bill,  burlesqued  the  age-old  troubles 
of  the  office  boy.  With  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Walter  Kelly  and  Laura 
l^wrence.  the  office  boy,  ingenious  in 
sloth,  was  portrayed  in  excellent 
fashion. 

Another  girl  and  some  more  music— 
in  the  person  and  offerings  of  Jean 
iLa  Cross,  cited  as  "Califomin's  favorite 
I  soprano."  A  few  songs  in  15  minutes— 
I  that  was  Jean  La  Cross, 
i  A  second  touch  of  musical  comedy, 
but  not,  this  time,  in  the  sense  of  bur- 
lesque, was  furnished  by  Edward  Foley 
I  and  Lea  Leture.  They  danced  and 
I  sang  and  it  was  all  right. 
I  Novelty  acts  were  those  of  "The 
'  Wonder  Girl"  in  a  scenic  aerial  "clas- 
1  lie,"  Frederick  Easter  and  Beatrice 
Squire  in  "Dance  Fantasies,"  and  the 
Melnotte  Duo,  acrobats,  in  "A  Night 
'  Out." 

Aesop's  Fables,  the  always  popular 
"Topics  of  the  Day"  in  wise  and  witty 
ivein,  and  the  Pathe  Weekly  completed 


the  bill. 

Before  we  left  the  city  to  visit  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  The  Herald  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  ,Mr.  Cyrus  H.  Bates, 
eojourning  in  Osterville.  Reading  Mr. 
Hergeshoimcr  s  "Java  Head,"  in  which 
the  novelist,  as  Mr.  Bates  thought,  de- 
scribed Salem  houses  "around  1886,"  he 
came  across  an  allusion  to  "the  metal 
back  log  of  the  kitchen  Are."  Mr. 
Bates,  born  in  a  house  dating  back  to 
1725,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
"metal  back  log." 

Mr.  George  F.  Sever  of  Kingston  has 
written  an  interesting  letter  to  Mr. 
Bates,  which  we  have  permission  to 
quote: 

•  In  our  house  in  Kingston  we  have  an 
open  fireplace  in  the  kitchen,  aftd  ther 
i:--  set  in  the  back  of  the  fireplace  t 
heavy  slab  of  cast  iron.  Just  back  o' 
this  in  the  laundry  is  a  copper  boilei 
mounted  in  a  briclc  frame.  We  oftei 
Li.^e  this  boiler  for  washing  clothes  O 
for  preservinsf,  building  a  wooden,  flr 
underneath.  I  have  measured  rou^hl; 
the  relation  of  the  fire  back  to  the  cop 
per  boiler,  and  found  that  the  fire  bac 
registered  with  the  back  of  the  ^loilei 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  thickness  c 
brick  between  the  fire  back  and  tb 
back  boiler  enclosure.  1  feel  that  whe 
the  kitchen  fire  was  in  continuous  Uf 
It  must  have  been  the  means  of  keepin 
the  water  hot  In  the  copper  boiler  f 
general  household  purposes,  and 
other  times  an  additonal  fire  under  tl 
boiler  would  provide  hotter 


«-e  first  used  llie  ( 

.UM  ii  -  at,''  "'"^  cooked  In  front' 
f  tho  oppn  Are.   I  never  saw  a  Are 

:  ick  coiitaininK  water."  i 
Mr.  Sever  drew  an  explanatorj'  dia 

•ram.  AVe  regret  that  we  cannot  re 

..rod lice  it. 


HERGESHEIMER   AND   OLD  SALEM 

.Mr.  Bates's  letter  to  The  Herald  was 

■  printed  in  the  Salem  News.  "M.  A. 
'."  wrote  that  Mr.  Bates  was  looking] 
■(<<>  far  into  the  past. 

"It  is  not  ITi),  nor  even  ISffi.  but  about 
'^13,  that  the  copper  back  log-  came  into 
ise,  in  Salem  at  lea.st.  Hergesheimcr. 
he  author,  got  liLs  information  here  in 
-:ileni  for  use  in  "Java  Head."  lie  was  ' 
•  eking  data  for  the  story  a  few  years  j 

L,-o  and  wanted  everything  he  could! 
«et  hold  of  applicable  to  the  period  of 
I.V45  to  1*50.  when  the  old-time  full  ships 
vvere  about  to  be  suppl.mted  by  the 
rlippers.  Jiii;t  at  that  time  modern 
i}lun:blng  was  Introduced  Into  Salem. 
Among  the  first  houses  here  were  the 
.-;:ilnm  clubhouse,  then  George  Pea- 
i>i)dy's,  and  .some  houses  on  Chestnut 
street,  about  184?.  Half  the  families  ia 
Salem  then  cooked  by  kitchen  wood 
fires,  and  ranges  were  a  novelty.  To 
have  hot  water  in  the  upstairs  bath- 
room the  copper  tanks  in  the  kitchen 
were  supplied  with  hot  water  b|y  means 
of  a  coil  of  pip^  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  covered  by  a  strong  copper  boxinsr 
which  would  withstand  the  bumps  of 
the  heavy  logs  of  wood  thrown  on  the 
lire.  The  water  was  soon  heated  in  the 
morning  with  a  new  fire,  and  the  bed 

■  f  ashes  kept  it  hot  nearly  through  the 
night.  There  was  a  more  even  chanc*  l 
of  getting  hot  water  early  in  the  morn- 
ing than  with  the  modern  range  when 
the  Are  was  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
evening.  An  iron  fore-slick  was  used  in 
these  open  kitchen  fires  to  hold  the 
brands  in  place,  and  a  facetious  old 
Balemite  up  in  Chestnut  street  used  to 
tell  his  cronies  at  the  insurance  office 
that  he  .s,-ived  a  great  deal  in  his  fuel 
bills  by  Having  a  copper  back  log  and 
an  iron  fore-stick  in  his  kitol^en." 


LINKS  AND  THE  HOME 

Mr.  Lansini?:  B.  P^obinson  sends  to  The 
Herald  the.'se  lines  that  he  received  from| 
a  friend  in  Milwaukee: 
"Who's  the  stranger,  mother,  dear? 
Ijook,  he  knows  me — ain't  he  queerl"  < 
"Hush,        own,  don'.t  talk  so  wild; 
He's  yoiif  father,  dearest  child."  I 
"He's  my  father— no  such  thing- 
Father  died  away  last  spring!" 
"Father  didn't  die,  you  dub. 
Father  joined  the  Golfing  Club. 
But  they's  closed  the  club,  so  he 
Has  no  pla<^  to  go,  you  see — 
No  place  left  for  him  to  roam— 
4'hat  is  why  he's  coming  home. 
Kiss  him— he  won't  bite  you,  child; 
All  them  golfing  guys  look  wild." 


HOW  TO  TELL  A  VERSIFIER  FROM 

A  POET 
.\s  the  World  Wags: 

That  was  a  fine  distinction  Mr.  Claw-, 
son,  one  of  the  Stillman  witnesses,  made ; 
in  court.  j 

"Are  you  a  versifier,  or  should  I  call! 
you  a  poet?"  asl*ed  the  lawyer. 

"I  suppose  you  had  better  call  me  a 
vei-sifier."  modestly  replied  Mr.  Clawson. 
"I  publish  my  own  poems." 

From  this  we  may  de'duce  a  useful 
rule,  to  wit:  It  you  publish  your  own 
poems  you  are  a  versifier.  If  a  pub- 
lisher publishes  your  verses  you  are  a 
poet. 

This  will  be  of  great  interest  to  mera- 
bei-s  of  poetry  societies.  n»w  and  other- 
wise, throughout  the  country. 
Thfe  literary  content  doesn't  matter,  not 
a  bit; 

'Tis  how  you  get  'em  out  that  makes  the 
poet— and  the  hit! 

DENIS  A.  McC.VIlTHY. 


IN  THE  ORIENT 

the  World  W.igs: 

It  was  at  the  cigar  counter  at  a  near- 
by seaside  resort  that  I  asked  for  a  pack- 
'a*:e  of  Fat-ima  cigarettes.  "You  mean 
Fati-ma,"  said  the  female  attendant 
with  a  superior  air  and  a  heavy  accent 
on  the  "i."  "A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  was  my  reply. 
The  woman  with  bobbed  hair  looked  on 
me  with  terror  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
thought  I  had  escaped  recently  from 
noma  institution  for  mental  incompe- 
tents. I,UKB  GREE2C. 

Dorchester. 

Mr.  G/een  should  ha^e  quoted  Tenny- 
son's passionate  poem  written  when  he 
was  imaginative;  before  he  became  the 
official  eulogi.<:t  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
or  Owen  Meredith'^  "Bluebeard,"  end- 
:ng:  ^ 
"Ay,  Fatimal   I  icved  her  well,  _ 

With  all  of  love's  and  life's  despair, 
''m-  else  I  had  net  strangled  her. 

That  night,  in  her  own  fatal  hair." 


■  .mother:  in  short,  by  ..!  .■ 

us  as  nearly  as  they  possibly  can." 

Can  you  identify  that  passage? 
Perhaps  .you  will  say  that  It  Is 
taken  itom  som«  speech  made  by 
Mrs.  Kendal  or  some  other  modern 
castigator  of  modern  femininity. 
If  so.  you  are  wrong,  for  it  is  taker, 
from  a  little  book  on  feminine  de- 
portment the  title  pag^  of  which 
is  dated  1S08.  113  years  agro.  Noth- 
ing new  i3  there? 


Some  time  ago,  Summer  Hill,  the  fam- 
ily seat  of  Lord  Langford  In  County 
Me*th,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  lin- 
den Journals  seized  the  occasion  to  say 
that  Lord  Langford's  great-great- 
grandmother  was  the  original  of  Lady 
Kew  m  Thackeray's  "Newcomes."  Was 
this  pleasing  to  the  Irish  peer?  Lady 
Kew  was  a  most  worldly  woman;  also 
a  tartar. 

We  read  about  the  same  time  that 
Jean  Armour  Burns  Brown,  who  ap- 
peared in  "The  Scotland  of  Robert 
Burns"  at  a  theatre  In  Dumfries,  Is  a 
great-grand-daughter  of  the  poet;  that 
Bhe  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  Naismith  portrait  of  Burns;  that 
she  sings  only  his  songs  and  says  her 
favorite  is  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a' 
That,"  possibly  thinking  of  her  great- ( 
grandfather  and  Jean.  We  doubt  if  | 
she  enjoys  W.  E.  Henley's  remarkable 
study  of  Burns,  the  man,  the  poet,  and 
the  women  that  were  attracted  to  him 
<is  moths  to  a  candle  flame. 


trim 
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THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE 

il.ondcn  Dail.v  Chronicle) 
'By  the  present  mode  of  female 
■.aanners  the  ladies  seem  to  expect 
that  they  shall  regain  their  ascend- 
:incy  over  us  by  the  fullest  display 
of  their  personal  charms,  by  being 
always  in  our  eye  at  public  places, 
by  coii\  '"  '  ~  ■.  ii'i  '1=  with  the  same 
vintCL-  '•^■i'  ilo  with 


■.  ine    ;iukwarUuos.s    of    this    arrange-  ! 
..lont.  and  J  have  congratulated  myself 
that  my  profession  allows  me  to  wear 
pants  (1  use  the  Word  advisedly)  of  the 
conventional  cut. 

Now  tiie  questions  that  arise  are; 
these:  Are  the  naval  trousers  a  sur- 
vival, a  sort  of  rudiment  of  a  more 
primitive  civilization?  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  their  not  having  been 
brought  up  to  date?  It  occurs  to  mo 
that  (.lilberl  and  Sullivan  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  Queen's  Navy  neglected  to 
touch  on  this  point.  G.  S.  W.  K. 

Newtonville. 


WHAT   HEADING,   DO  YOU  SUG- 
GEST? 
As  the  World  Wass: 

"One  prize  cockerel  which  Its 
owner  values  at  $30  is  'Of  a  mahog- 
any shade.  His  parents  were  al- 
w:iys  successful  with  fowl.  Iiis 
mother  having  specialized  i:i  tur- 
keys, raising  a  fiock  of  abou.  100 
each  year." 

1  hi.^  c!;i:ping  f-jm-  the  Boston  Globa 
sctms  t'J  11U  to  be  worthy  of  space  in 
you;-  co.ur.iU.'  I  think  no  comment  ia 
r.ccHS'a  ?  .  '-.VULOS  GiaV.^NNI. 

Bar  llai-bor,  Mr. 


A  CASE   OF  EUTHANASIA 

The  London  Stage  Is  publishing  theat- 
rical Items  from  Its  columns  of  50  years 
ago.  The  following  paragraph  is  of 
local  Interest: 

"A  peculiar  burial  occurred  at  the 
Home  of  the  Inebriates  In  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts. One  of  the  gentle  brother- 
hood, who  had  Just  been  admitted  for 
the  78th  time,  passed  away  peacefully 
in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens.  With  his 
last  breath  he  muimured:  Tm  going 
heme — home  at  la,st,  and  as  full  as  a 
goat.'  " 


NUTTALOGUEAWRITHEMS 

(In  answer  to  "Gatalognoarhythms^ 
In  Asslnippl  Centre  the  Pipslssewa  does 
not  grow, 

Btit    'neath    the    deciduous  Balsamae 

you'll  find  plenty  there,  I  know. 
The  Malanthemum  Canadense,  too,  must 

lift  Its  lacy  spire. 
Though  some  prefer  to  call  tlll«  plant 

Smilacina  bifolia. 
The  Hal>enarla  flmbrlata  with  its  cotiatn 

Psycodes 

Has  scent  like  Tuberosa  and  has  ctm- 

ning  little  ways. 
A  common  weed  Is  Achillea  Millefolium, 
You'll  never  find  It  near  the  Rose  or 

brave  Chtrsanthemum. 
Clintonia  borealia  and  the  Calopogons 

rare, 

Pogonia    ophloglossoldes    and  Splra«a 
fair- 

(Spiraea  sallcfolla,  of  course  I  meant  to 
say. 

But   you'd    have   known    without  my 

explanation  anyway!) 
All   grow   in   wildest   forests  and  are 

seldom  seen  by  me, 
But  I  could  write  of  many  more  if  I  had 

a  botauce. 
Manchester.  EUONTMUS. 


L'HOMME  QUI  RIT 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"Laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  an  old  adage. 
;  Some  years  ago  I  was  dyspeptic  and 
j  despondent.    The  doctor  gave  me  raedl- 
I  cine   to  act   upon   the  liver,   also  the 
j  spleen,   which   Is   supposed   to  be  the 
seat  of  melancholy.    He  advised  me  to 
keep  In  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
do  sometJiing  every  day  to  "get  up  a 
laugh." 

So  I  went  to  vaudeville  shows  and 
minstrel  shows,  but  their  Jokes  did  not 
appeal  to  me.    I  read  Mark  Twain.  I 
read  Bill  Nye,  who  was  arrested  in  the 
West  for  shooting  an  Indian  out  of  sea- 
son.   I  tried  many  other  methods.  All 
to  no  effect.    But  one  day,  walking  in 
the  North  end  of  Boston,  as  I  passed 
<  through  Commercial  street,  I  "went  into 
the  Copps  Hill  burying  ground,  being 
j  near  by.     I  set  down    the    Tom'o  for 
I  Unbaptized  Infants.    It  made  me  laugh. 

C.  L.  RICHARDSON. 
Did  not  Cotton  Mather  advise  the  cap- 
turing of  a  shipload  of  Quakers  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  and  the  sending  of  them  to 
the  Barbados,  there  to  be  exchanged 
for  sugar  and  rum?  Good  old  days! 
The  world  went  very  well  then. — Ed. 


HIS 


AN     AIREDALE  AND 
NEWS.-APER 

(F:'o!n   "IJoss.   Pirds  .nnd  Others.") 


The  dcg's  master,  v.-bo  u.sed  to  have 
porridge  for  brraV-fast  during  the 
winter  months.  ;?ciie-ally  gave  the 
dcg  the  rcmaiiis  of  his  porridge  to 
finish.  •■But."  he  writoj.  "finding  he 
was  apt  to  slobber  the  food  on  to  the 
carpet,  wp  pur  a  nev.-.si.^aper  under 
the  plate  mar;iing  by  mornin.g.  He 
soon  learned  the  (oiinection  between 
the  newspaper  and  t!ie  porridge  and 
used  to  bring  the  newspaper  himself, 
and  before  long  fetched  it  from  the 
ncwspp.pcr  rack  without  any  sug- 
gestion on  our  part. 

"In  the  followin.sr  spring  we  left  oiT 
out  porrid.ge  owing  to  the  warm 
weather,  and  after  fetching  his  pa- 
por  for  several  days  and  finding  no 
P&rridge  restillcd.  he  ceased  fetch- 
ing his  newspaper.  .  ,  .  When  for 
the  first  time  for  sI.k  months  por- 
ridge was  cooked  for  breakfast,  he 
quietlv  got  up  from  the  (ire  ,aiid 
fetched  his  newspj'.per  as  usual.  For 
pIx  years  he  has  continued  to  fetch 
his  paper  'When  there  is  porridge, 
btit  never  to  fetch  the  paper  wlien 
there  is  not  porridi;e  in  the  room  for 
Lreakfast." 


t!io;(  I" 


PAGE    MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE 

S.  O.  S.  sends  us  Kl  Mundo  i."-':!-. 
Juan.  Por:o  Rice),  or  .Iplv  13.  llej 
'ranslates   two   .'taring   headlines,  one 

br-.v-   Ih.j  c.l'.oi-  „n   the  Wisl  page. 

(Jeorges  Carpentier  will  fight  with  any- 
one. ] 

The  Irish  problem  will  be  settled  veryi 
soon.  ! 

S.  O.  S.  adds:  "Why  not  pass  this 
on  to  Llo.vd  George  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  one  of  his  most  vexing  prob- 
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FOR  THE    DISARMAMENT  CONFER. 
ENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bowter  hats  and  Congress  gaiters 
halve  been  discussed  in  your  column; 
now  1  am  prompted  to  ask  a  question 
re-ranling  Navy  trousers.  I  have  long 
h:ul  an  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  why 
nnd   wherefore:   I    mo.Tn.   why  the  ab- 

ii.p  of  the-n-.  Jons,  giving  the 

t  ii-  arance  of  :  frent.   I  have 


The  story  of  Oirce  and  Ulysses  as 
tSSd  by  Homer  has  been  used  by  oper- 
atic librettists.    Now  comes  M.  Alfred 
Polzat,  whose  "Circe."  a  play  in  two 
acts,  has  been  produced  at  the  Comedle 
Francaise.    As  in  Homer,  the  compan- 
ions ot  Ulysses  are  turned  Into  swine 
by  the  enchantress.    Ulysses  endeavors 
to  deliver  them.    Circe,  the  "image  of 
,Jiatrviies3    love    and    the  lUegitiriiate. 
pleasure, that  reduces  man  to  the  state 
of  the  brute,"  tries  her  power  Jn  him. 
Failing,    she   becomes    enamored.  -'He 
insists  that  she  should  free  the  sailors. 
Having  her  promise,  he  forgets  Penelope. 
Circe  respects  her  oath.    Ahd  now  M. 
Poleat  has  his  say.    The,  companions 
of  Ulysses  were  pleased  with  their  con- 
dition; they  had  their  swill,  they  forgot 
the  past,  they  did  not  wish  to  brave 
again  the  daggers  of  the  deep  and  the 
wath  of  the  gods,  nor  did  they  wish  to 
resume  the  daily  toil,  or  see  Ithaca, 
their  families  and  friendsi  "Let  us  re- 
main   pigs,"    they    shouted.     It  -was 
necessary  to  use   force   in  embarkmg 
them.    M.  Poizat  said  to  a  reporter  of 
Comoedia  that,  writing  his  play,  he  had 
this  in  mind:  "The  problem  for  man  is 
to  remain  a  man.    It  is  necessary'  for 
him  to  think  as  a  man,  to  act  as  a  man, 
to  hold  fast  to.  all  that  gives  dignity  to 
life,  to  the  ideal,  to  iTitb  feeling  of  duty 
«.nd  responsibility." 

M.  do  Max  purposes  to  play  Hamlet . 
this  winter,  using. the  excellent  transla-  : 
tlon  of  Marcel  Schwol).  •  • 

Tho  "V^ieux-Colombler  In  Paris  Is  bo 
graall,  having  no  balcony  or  igalleries, 
that  peoTDle  are  turned  away  at  every 
performance.  M.  Jacques  Copeau,  who 
'  tempted  fortune  in  New  York,  now 
makes  both  ends  meet  by  eubscnptiona 
and  a  subsidy. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  S'a^e 
writes:  "Gemier,  Copeau,  ,  Lugne-Poe. 
Three  great  names  ifl  the  French  thea- 
tre All  three  are  actors,  alt  three  have 
widely  different  artistic  temperaments. 
There  is  a  sober  mysticism  about- Lugne- 
Poe's  productions.  The  simplicity  of  lys 
P,,„^,,r,-  savors  almost  nt  dinffiness.  AU 


o.:ctroniely   munne.    Jilvory  word,  e,\o. 
detail,  ia  carefully  studied  out.  He  sue 
Bests    an   atmosphere   by   a  lamp, 
drapery.  He  has  done  away  with  fool 
lights.    He  ha.3  created  a  style  of  hi 
own  that  Is  unmistakable.  M.  Gemier  i 
more  far-reaching.    He  doca  not  ada; 
plays  to  his  formula;   rather  does  h 
create  a  formula  for  each  play.  He  h:; 
also    suppressed    the    footlights,  an 
makes  use  of  a  built-in  scene.  Bi'.t 
is  nearly  a  wall,  pld-gold  in  color,  th: 
divides  the  depth  of  the  stage.   In  tb 
wall,  which  is  canv;ts.  not  solid  plastc 
as   at    tlie   'VieuxJColoralbier,    are  tv 
openings,   one  large,  the  other  smal 
and  these  are  alternately  opened  «' 
into    doors,    stalrv.'ays,    gateways,  < 
blocked  up,  as  tho  action  may  reqair< 
'.vith  Fuch  simple  changes  and  a  r. 
Miarkahle  play  of  lights  he  creates  woi 
derful  pictures   I  have  never  seen  f 
the  stage  such  a  powerful  inprcsslr 
of  life  in  the  desert  as  in  his  produ 
tion  of  "Le  Simoun,"  nor  such  a  simp 
and  mystic  image  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
in  certain  scenes  of  'L'Announco  £ai 
a  Marie.'  "  ' 

■Miss  Estey  Marsh,  playing  the  leadlr 
part  in  "Tho  Great  Lover"  in  Englan 
is  the  daughter  of  Aloc  Mar,?h  ar 
Alice  Estey.  at  one  time  prominent  < 
the  Eaigllsh  operatic  stage.  Her  m^th 
went  from  Boston  to  England. 

The  hero  of  "Skittles,"  a  new  came< 
produced  at  the  Apollo,  liondon,  is 
benevolent  pawnbroker. 

"The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 
a  mystery  in  three  parts.  Words  ar 
music  by  Raoul  Brunei,  will  be  pr 
duced  at  the  Paris  Opera, 

At  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of  Qe 
man  Musicians  held  at  Nuremberg  nt 
works  wer^  brought  out:  among  the 
Bthamer's '"Dream"  (aaer  Strindbei«! 
songs  for  baritone  and  orchestra  by  '. 
Salomon;  a  symphony  In  C  minor  1 
Petersen  and  a  Rondo  by  Prlngshell 
Paul  Bekker,  critic  of  the  Frankfo 
Gazette,  sounded  an  alarm  ovfer  t 
mediocrity  of  the  festival.  He  thoug 
it  betrayed  a  lowering  of  the  starts 
of  German  music.  » 

The  tenor  Muratore  has  handed  $.l*,Oi 
to  tho  Society  of  Old  Pupils,  of  the  Pai 
Conservatory  to  be  distributed  belwe 
a  small  number  of  artists  or  famili 
^  of  artists  who  especially  suffered  by  t 
war.  JL  Babaud  thanked  him  and  t 
Americans  who  answered  M.  Murator« 
appeal.  .  ,  ,- 

On  account  of  tho  SHe^dan  qucatK 
the  Max  Reger  Festival  at  Breslau  h. 
been  adjourned  to  Sept.  13-17. 
Max  lilrschfeld.  who  conducted  oper 

and  operettas  at  the  Castle  Square  Tl 
aire  2C  years  ai?o,  will  conduct  for  ? 
.Savage's  revival  of  "The  Meixy. "Wldov 
There  will  be  a  Bruckner  fc&tlval 
Stuttgart  next  month. 

Verdi's  string  quartet  was  played  i 
long  ago  in  London. 

Teresa  B\;ambilla.  the  widOT*'  of 
chielli.  died  recently  .at  Vercelli,  In  T  ij' 
T«th  year.   We  heard  her  at  Florence 
!Si3  In  her  Imsband's  opera,, Prome 
Sposi,"    She  was  a  charrrilAg  singer. 

Mhzart's  "Escape  from  the  Seragli! 
nnd'Saint-Sacns's "As^o'anis"  will  be  p; 
rorme(j  'b.t.thc  ba^-inning  of  It-he  season 
the ,  Paris  Opera.  ''•  'tleyBolias  Hahn  \ 
rehear.=o  and  conduct,  them. 

Iluriip'jtxUnck  has  jieft -Berlin  for 
Rhineland  to  c.-)nipo.s'6'an  opera; 

On  SQpt.  1h  the  gtuttg^irt  'Gonsei-: 
tor.v  will  be  tran-sfoimG.d  into  a  "Hoi 
schuie."  .with  Max  Patier..at  tlie  hi, 
of  it.      ■-■      ,,V  '  , 

Blair  FairchiId's.  "Dahie  Jjl>)«l«le" 
oh  the  list  of  works  fo' be  heard  for  ■ 
first  time  at  the  Opera;  C6mlque,  Pa,ri! 

Mr.  justi.-e,  Eve  lit  London  remark 
"What  gopd  is  ,,  it?:'  -w^hen  J 
MaO^ham  said ;  that  §ir  Thoni 
Beecham  had  spe.nt  a  f^una  in  p 
raoting  music  In  England,  ♦Tliis  ied^ 
Nation  and  the  Athenaeujnto  eay: 
British  government  that  1  e\  er  knew 
heard  of  trea-ted  music  as.'belns  of  £ 
'grood'  whatever.  And  no  English rr 
who  belieVed  in  It,  and  .spent  mon 
■i5rai»»e,  energy.  heaJth,;  "orceven  ,life 
.  interpreting  and  furtheriDig;^4t,  was  c 
■  (officially)  thought  to  be  other  thstn 
foDl  for  his  pains.''  ■         ;••/  ■ 

Little  has  been  said  in  .this  ccun 
about  the  death  of  CofeJttO  Charles 
don-Dennox,   actor  ■  and  '  drtamatist, 
July  31  at  Marlow  in  hie  53d  year, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  fifth  Duke 
Richmond  and  was  for  ei  time  the  h 
band  of  Marie  Tempest,  -wl?oia  lie  m 

ried  in  1S95,.  ;  '   

From  infornnation  In  .tlj«.r  pcsseaSl 
the  officials  of  the  VarifetV .Artists'  F' 
eration    decSCed    that  ,  tWo  Rigple 
brothers,  who  were  billed 'to  open 
the  Palace,  Manchester,-  came  -,witi 
the  deHcripticn  of  ex-enemy  aJiene. 
view  of  the  declared  poliay  of  the  f 
eration    in    the    matter    pf  ex-ena 
aliens.  It  v.*a3  decided  to  take  the  n« 
ter  ■  up  wth  the  mana^coment  of,  i 
Palace,  JIanchester.  at  the  end  of  li 
we«k.  .A,  happv  termmation  -was  reacl 
-when  the  V.  A.  F.  received  a  telegn 
:  from  the  Palace  declsrin.g  the  syml 
thf' of  the  management  tvlth  the  \. 
F.'s  attitude  in  the  ni3»it«-,,and  stat 
that  the  offending  tawi  ,'«Wild  be  wi 
dravm.— The.  Stage.       '  t    i„  , 
I    The    second  .part   'ti    THenry  ' 
Fourth"  was  played  In  the 
the  recent   dtratford  Seapn  Fe9l'.\ 
There  was  no  cutting  of  iSte  P'^*''  ; 
HoUoway  took  tb«  P'"  ■  <^i"'Fi'5'tafr  .t 
Miss  Green  as  Salt  "     '  "  '  ' 

striped  dreas, 

■  The  late  Geot^e  T  ' 
versatile    and  'ac<  '  ,  I 

with  a  melodic  Rif!  • ''''^ 

for  dcli.-'.'      ,    !  . 
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ngaged,  fountl  pipiisure  tn^ardonlng. 


A  Surprising  Opinion 
WTien    Mr.    I>rink\vaf  f>r'a  "Abraham 
'ncoln"  was  produced,  In  fetiKland,  the 
■viewers  and  the  general  pn'oUc  were 
lUd  In  the  praise  of  play  and  perfonn- 
,  ui  ice.   Tlio  play  was  revived  In.  tvondon: 
I  lis  summer.   Thia  Kftve  Mr.  Sidney  W, 
arroll.  wrltinp  to  iWe  Lipiulon  Times, 
1  apoaJc  liitlorly  of  the  drama  and  MiQ 
layers.   Hia  ar'tlole  is  certainly  an  e.x- 
,  -aordinary  051,0. 
"It  l.s  a  most  •ppetenttotw  '.«tpoof,'  an' 
nportlncnt  'travoffty  of  the  life  of  a 
raJly  pre.Tt  ,man.  It  as.<nime9  a  loftinos.^ 
'  treatment  It  Is  far  from  possessins:. 
3  simplii-ity  oif  construction  and  char- 
,  rterlzirtion  has  an  eccentric  naiveto  to 
J  fotmd  only  In  public  waxwork  shows. 
i  ramatlrj\lto'  It  has  practically  no  value. 
1,  3  historU-nl  accuracy  Is  questionable, 
la  episodic,  lacking  continuit.v,  and 
,  ich  action  as  there  ia,  is  constantly 
.  tfti-nipted  /l>y  bomlbastlc  and  ajvoUeji- 
iaded  imitations,  of  th«  Oreek  chorus. 
^  "The    author    attomjpts    to  show  the 
hole  purpose  6t    I^lncoln's   life  con- 
'  .■  Btrated  into  six  eceiiea.    Only  a  real 
ng;lL«>h  poet  would  haye  the  hardihood 
attempt  such    a    feat.  GJadstone's 
r(jer,   no   doubt,  "will  shortly  appear 
'  iied  down  Into  three  sceneii,  while  the 

0  of  Aaron  Buix  can  no  doubt  be 
ncentrated  into  a  curtain-raiser. 
"The  actor  who  plays  Lincoln  re.pre- 
nt3  him  as  an  0(plnlonative.  ag-gres- 
ve,  drawUnpr  old  Irishman,  duly  lan- 
m-Jawed  and  whiskered,  alternately 
liniiifi'  or  ascending  pedestals  with  the 
■nner  of  a  man  who  knows  that  re- 
>rterB  and  camera-men  by  the  score 
8  in  attendance  upon  every  chuffle  of 

1  attenuated  shanks  and  every  totu. r 
his    hydrocephalic    noddle.  He 

ived  &s  a  tran.sflgrured.  inspired  scare-, 
nv,  surrounded  t»y  a  retinue  of  Amer- 
m  senators,  whose  movements  re- 
nd one  of  Si  little  army  of  siuipen?  at- 
?hed  to  a,  grand-opera  chorus.  These 
ghty  reipresentatlves  of  the  American  i 
ople,  whenever  they  are  faced  with 
neoln,  bend  low,  and,  with  Ibated 
ath  and  whispering-  humlbleness,  ! 
j.'se  into  morose  silences  and  throw 
o  exalted  supremacy  thi9  inteiUectual 
immoth  who  meanders  over  their  flat- 
led  carca€es. 

'This  is  no  President  of  the  United 
ales,    but   the  Kin^   of  Roscommon 
stle  intoxicated  wittv  the  exuberance 
his  own  verbosity.    This  Lincoln  has 
snupathian  at  all.   He  is  a  fletiferous 
pocTit-e.    All  -his  Ideas  are  fixed.  He 
perpetually  offerinfr  words  of  a.dvice 
all  aAd  sundry,  with  pontifical  oracu- 
•ity.    He  delights  in  the  snub.  His 
Incipal  pleasure  iij  lecturing-  his  friends 
well  as  his  enemies.    He  can  camey 
d  blarney  almost  as  well  as  ha  can 
ap  and  sneer.    He  can  never  pass  a 
•"ip  of  the  United  States  without  gaz'.ng 
I  it  ecstatically,  aS  If  it  were  some 
r  enting  by  Raphael  or  Leonardo.    If  I 
re  an  American  as  I  am  an  Aus- 
iian,  while  such  a  caricature  of  one 
ray  noblest  countrj'men  remained  in 
country  I  never  would  lay  down  my 


This  may  be  Mr.  Drinkwater's  idea 
^  Mr.  Rea's  idea  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
■ii>'''*is  not  mine.    And  yet  here's  the  rub. 
n-  public  both  here  and  in  America 

f'fwt  only  like  it  —  they  go  arain  and 
5'*|l(ain." 


■Mr. 


Concerning  Vampires 

[From  the  Nation,  N»w  Tork.] 
ho  movie  censors  have  begun  their 
irk,  and  riffht  at  the  start  they  are 
Ba'ronted  with  a  problem:   What  shall 
[done  with  the  va-mpires?  Do  they  not 


tjl(J'«yiously   corrupt   the   morals   of  the 
-■^ung  —  or  have  the  young"  of  today 
rals?   And  If  they  have  no  morals- 
more  tl-ian  one  passionate  preacher 
s  hinted — will  not  the  vampires,  those 
;t,ick  -  go-wned,      sylphlilce,  clgai^tte- 
^,  Aoking,   eye-rolling-   enemies  of  their 
'""j,  m  sex,  keep  them  from  ever  acquiring 
^'V  ly?     These.   In   addition  to   the  hot 
father,  are  the  question  that  keep  a 
J  Ispeotable  movie  censor  a-wake  nights. 
'"mT-'.  question  they  never  have  to 

>•*  J  Ik  is:  Should  the  young  have  morals? 
f*j  :>r  to  thstt,  of  course,  there  can  be  only 
I!*  ,  iie  answer. 

'  mT!  flatter  Is  by  no  means  a  slm- 

i'"     s  one.    The  mo^ie  censors  m.ust  deter- 
9**'  ;ne  who —  and  even  wh.at — is  a  vam- 
«.    ni.ere  are  some  t>-pes'  which  are 
sy  enough  to  recognize  and  delete.  The  I 
itWl.  ;  mmon  type  of  vampire,  besides  bcin.g  1 
ji  '  s^^ssed    of   the    attributes   sug-gested  ' 
'"^  !  ovc.  Is  usually  a  widow — often  grass  , 
■  n^ho  reclines  on  a  chaise-loung-e  in  a 
1  Ills  XIV.  dra-wing  room,,  conades  in 
ol*:  Ir  French  maid,  and  is  reckless  about 
ti"  ( mmoning  messenger  boys,  whom  j^he 
I**  1 «  lavi^y.     Of  the  undesirability  of 
(••ji  '  s  tytie  there  can  be  no- question.  On 
1  i  Louis  XrV.  count  alone  =he  should 
***  '  -.instantly  disqualified.    But  on  nioi-al 
lift  ( aunds  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any' 
X!!^  1  ed  of  dlsqualifx-ing  her.     Every  one 
r'  I  OW9.  that,  diabolically  clever  a.?  she 
iiJ^:  ;  ly  seeVii  in  the  first  four;  refels,  lier 

I-'i'"'  ■  ench  maid  will  betray  her  in  th';  fifth, 
id  the'  yo-ong  wife  will  reg-ain.  .lust, 
-oug-li  her  kind  heart  and  simple  faith,  ^ 
^  husband,  who  will  bo  oniy  too  glad 
Kink,  pipe  in  his  mouth,  into  the  easjj'; 
air  by  the  fire,  on  the  arni  of  which 
-  young  wife  sits,  while  for  a  discroet 
mber.  of  film-feet  tli^y  gaze  into  the 
iping  fl-imes  and  see"  a  vision  of  Ar- 
ur.  Junior,,  taking  the  oatli. of  .jffioe  ag 
ief  jtlStiee  'ot  the  state'  Coiirt  of  np- 


dvapepUc, 
.liH«3  lUba, 


rouiiintl 

■I ,,  .M,.,-;ii;!  of  tlM  yo-..ii  ' 
l  ie  rormiiletl  so.  'Phe  on  I 
.  could  ol)J«  t  would  be  thus- 
mldiUe  asoJ  bouIs  who  dis 
TVMUwy  ladii'S  oii  priticlple, 
and  who  even  have  somp  IncxplWablr 
,^vorslon^  to  .kind  and  eimpJa  young 
wives.  '  ,      '  ' 

No,  it  Iei  atvother  Bpecles  of  yampiro 
th'i.t  will  test  the  motnn  (if  the  tensor, 
a  spe-les  wliero  the  triumph  of  virtue 
o\er  vioe  Is  iiyl  qulto  so  apparent.  Lillth. 
fleopatra,  Madame  l)u  Barry— where  Is 
the  kind  young  wife  in  their  stones? 
Would  It  not  bo  belter,  therefore.  In  the 
!ntoro.<9l  ot  pnrlty,  to  take  some  liberties 
with  the  .  text  in 'these  and  similar  hlni 
drartias?  Could  It  not  be  .shown  that 
Cleopatra  allowed  herself  to  he  stung  by 
an' asp  lit  her  rage  and  chagrin  because 
\ntony,  vie'ldinK  to  Uic  :'unchaJiging 
goodness  of  his  Octavia.  had  repudiated 
her  In  scathing  terms?  Would  not 
Matame  l>u  Harry  shlno  as  a  social 
worker  trying  to  interest  Lo<uis  X\  .  in 
the  fatherless  children  of  France?  Or 

couJd  not  Ullth  be  discovered  to  be 
Adam's  brothei-'s  wife  engaged  In  a  little 
consjuirac.y  with  Adam  to  buy  a  birthday 
present  for  Eve,  and  ."o  everything  be 
explained  in  the  end?  Plainly  some 
amendments  of  this  sort  would  be  P'"cf- 
erable  to  the  ruthless  ellmiination  of 
these  ladles,  especially  w^hen  the  youns 
would  profit  so  indubitably  by  the 
change.  A  movie  censor  would  certainly  . 
1  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  reform  , 
1  a  vampire,  howe-ver  hopeless  a  task  U 
mig-ht  seem  to  less  courageous  person^. 


Nil  Nisi  Bomiip 

f*h«  Nation  ana  tne  .\thenaeum) 
"I  suppose  it  is  a  pointless  thing  to 
say,   but  1    confess   to   having  taken, 
small   pleasure    from    the    singing  of 
Caruso.   The  power  of  his  voice  (which 
was  wonderful)  seepied  to;  b«  in  ,  ex-, 
cess  of  what  was  needful  for  the  pro- 
duction   of    beautiful   sound;    and  its 
splendor  of  tone  was  marred  for  mc' 
by  the  impression  the  artist  gave  of 
coarseness  in  physique  and  shallowness 
in    mentality.    This    arose,    no  doubt, 
from  a  defective  gift  of  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment.   All  I  can  say  is  that  it  never 
occurred  when  De  Reszke  was  singing. 
Then,  mind  and  ear  were  equally  satis- 
fied- anfl  if  the  singer's  voice  was  not 
(Juite   so   magnificent    as   Caruso's,  its 
exquisite  using  made  that,   and  more 
than  that,  up  for  lue.,   Neither  was  an 
unpremeditated  strain;  but  De  Reszke's 
seemed,  to  me  to  come  from  the  diviner, 
Vegion." 


Franz  Sclireker  Log 

.  Vvori  The  Musical  Ui.=:,cst) 
In  a  recent  numhor  of  the  Vienna 
,paper;  The  Mu.sio  .lo:iri.:i!  '■■C  the  New 
Bra,  is  published  an  article  b,y,_,Franz 
.Sthreker,  the  prominent  oper^  com- 
poser, entitled,  "A  Character  Sketch  of 
Mvself  "  In  the  following  paradoxes 
Mr.  Schreker  expresses  the  current 
opinion  regarding  himself,  ! 

"I  am  an  impressionist,  ex:pressionist, 
mternationali.st,  futurist,  musical  verist; 
a  Jew  risen  by  the  power  of  Judaism,  a 
Christian,  'made'  by  a  Catholic  clique 
under  the  patronag-e  of  an  arch-Cath- 
olic Vienna  princess. 

"I  am  an  artist  ot  sound,  a  soujid- 
fantasist,  a  sotind-jmagician,  a  sound- 
aesthete  and  have  no  trace  of  me  ody 
(if  vou  leav,-  oiiL  tho  so-called  melod> 
of  short  duration,).     I  am,  a  melodist  ol: 
anaemic,  pure,  water,  to  perverse  har- 
monist   nevertheless  a  musician  of  the 
1  first  rank.   I  suffer,  unfortunately,  from 
an  ferotic  mania,  and  have  a  bad  mtlu- 
'  ence  on  the  German  public.  (Eroticism 
I  is  apparently  my  own  invention  in  spite 
of  Fii?ai-d;  Don  Juan,  Carman,  Tannhau- 
ser,  Tristan,  Walktire,  Svglorae,  Elek- 
Ura'  Rosenkavalier,  etc.) 

'T  am  also,  thank  heaven,,  an  idealist, 
la  symbolist. and  stand  at  -^he  furthest 
I  left  wing  o*  modern  rotisic^wlth  S<^ion- 

berg  and  Debussy,  but  still  not  alto- 
gether on  the  left;  am  harmless  In  my 
music,  use  thirds  (yes,  even  the  en- 
tirely 'Trivial'  dirriinished  seventh),  leaJi 
to  ■Verdi,  Puccini,  Halevy,  and  Meyer- 
beer, an  absolutely  individual,  a  spec- 
ulator on  crowd  instinct,  a  movie-dram- 
atist. '  ^ 

•  I  am  a  'man  who  takes  his  strengtn 
from  lon.s-ing  and  morbidness,'  exclusive- 
ly homophohlc,  but  my  scores  are  at  the 
same  time  masters  of  counterpoint.  My 
music  is  pure  and  genuine,  false;  a  sea 
of  beautiful  s-ound,  a  terrible  heat  of  ca- 
cop'h-tjnev.  In  contrast  to  others,  I  am  an 
advertiser  of  the  worst  sort;  'full  of  the 
.■eweetest  wine.'  'grandiose  document  of  ; 
the  fall  of  civilization';    insane  and  a 
clear-headed,  calculating  man.    I  am  a 
;  misera'bicileader  and '  stand  out  in  my 
'le'ading  as  a  personality;    canJiot  even 
h'condact  ray  .  own  works,  and  lead  them 
all  the  time.-  I  am  in  my  case,  a  'case'— 
!  furthermore,  a  poor  poet,  but  a  good  mu- 
!  siclan,  althoiigh  my  poetic  talent  is  great- 
i  er  than  my  musical  talent:    My  inuslc 
i  arises  from  my  poetry  and  vice  versa.  I 
ani  the  farthest  removed  from  Phitzner 
'and  the  successor  to  Wagner,  a  compe- 
titor of  Straus  and  Puccini  I  flatter  the 
pViblic.and  rouse  them  only  to  anger  and 
■i-eatly  hrid  the  idea  recently  to  emlRTate 
tio  Peru." 

Not«s  About  FihvTflays  from  the  j 
London  Times  and  tJie  Stage  ] 

U  will;  not  he  long  now  before  the  first 
;  cfiio!nat,ogra_ph  "photo-play"  of  anyscoPe 


II  nfttnral  ■ 

.ed.   Tills,  as  has  a;i.-.i'i..    i"  ■ 
11  ihrr.o.  colnninB,  Ik  to  he  called  | 
MS  Adventure."   It  Is  clalnn-'l 
I  niera  with  whioh  thl.s  ttlm 

IB  .so  perfect  that  it  ausv.  > 
,  , ,        ,        euK'iit  tv»eded  for  the  rep 
1,  In  nilor  on  the.  sixteen  of  cont 
,11  ;uu:iii(- ji.ctioii.  Many  of  theso'-ii 
,-n,.  i.riiin  phi.toKraphcd  by  electric  I  if-- 
iliiK  .is  a  very  great  step  forw:ii 
bcruuse  it  has'  hitherto  baon  found  ti" 
(uU    to   take  color  pictures  with 
Kieat  success  without  the  help  of  n.-i' 
;il  light.   It  Is  stqited  that  no  more  an. 
Ii<:ial  light  is  needed  for  photograpliv 
with  the  new  color  camera  than  for  pho- 
tography by  the  customary  monochrome 
e:unera.  It  will  be  possible  very  shortly 
now  to  discover  whether  all  these  cUiUhk 
can  bo  substantiated.  If  they  can.  and  if 
lilins  can  be  produced  showing  persons 
and  oOoecIs  in  their  natural  colors,  little 
less  than  a  revolution  should  take  place 
1  the  film  world.— Ti-ic  Times. 
,To  turn  .Sherlock  Holmes  iiilo  a  film 
character  was  a  good  concci:.    Tli-<  ;id 
ventures  always  were  apt  for  tho  film, 
and  the  firm  of  Stoll  has.shov.n  good 
judgment  in  .selecting  them.    A  nmnher 
of  llie-e  have  already  been  reviewed  in 
llie   Times,    but   hist    week   there  was 
shown  privately  the  most  ambitious  at- 
ii-;:i.pt  that  has  yet  been  made  in  tiii:< 
dirrolion— a  full-length  versii-on  of  "The 
ilciund  of  the  Baskerville."    It  is  aji 
exciting  story  and   an   ewiling  film  - 
almost  as  exciting  as  those  Wild  West 
films  that  America  is  so  fond  of  sen'ding 
to  this  country,  and  infinitely  more  in- 
telli-^ent.    Tl\e  "Hound"  in  the  film  is 
even  more  terriWe  to  look  on  than  the 
hound  that  has  a  iiabit  oif  appearing  in 
nightmares  .after  a  p6rai.-a,l  of  the  book, 
and   the   atmos^hcj  o    of   my.5tery   and , 
horrors    is    extremely    well    presei-ved  J 
throughout  the  production.— The  Times,  j 
•■The    Tiget'  T?and"    is    one   of  those 
"serial"  films  that  mana,ges  to  defy  all  ^ 
prrahabilitics  and  retain  its  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  public.    They  have  to 
be  judged  on  a  standard  of  their  own, 
and  "The  Tiger  Band,"  compared  with 
its  fellows,  is  at  least  up  to  the  usual 
standard.    In  places  even  it  Is  a  little 
above  it.   It  is  packed  full  of  thrills,  but 
at  the  private  view  last  week  only  some 
of  the  earlier  episodes  were  shown,  and 
it  was  just  a  little  difficitlt  to  find  out 
what  it  Was  all  about    Apparently,  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  to  come  at 
the  end  .but  that  is  rather  hard  on  those 
who-  have  to  judge  its  merits  from  its 
htx'lnning.    At  any  rate,  if  it  is  inex- 
plicable, it  is  certainly  not  iuW.    In  one 
episode  the  herome  Is  left  damgling  by 
her  hands  from  the  upper  window  of  a 
-kyscraper  while   the  villain  inconsid- 
cratelv  beats   on  her  fingers.     In  the 
next  she  is  seized  by  desperadoes  while 
asleep  in  a  train  and  hauled  on  to  the 
roof  while  the  train  is  going  at  full 
speed.    She  is  not  in  the  least  upset  at 
eiis     but    merely    dives    off   the  roof 
through  the  iron  lattice  of  a  bridge  and 
into  a  river.  The  villains  are  rather  up-  , 
set  albout  that  and  immediately  steal  a 
railway  engine!    But  the  herome  is  soon 
.ifter  them  a«ain.    She  climbs  on  to  the 
roof  of  a  railway  station  and  Jtirups  on 
to  the  engine  as  it  i-ushes  by.  More- 
over, she  has  a  spirited  fight  with  two. 
of   the  villains   on   the   footplate  and  1 
easily  routs  them  both.    After  this  she  ., 
ts  trapped  by  a  flood  in  a  mine  shaft  and 
pursued  by  a  tiger,  but  she  escapes  each 
time    •Why  sHe  should  undergo  all  .hcse 
dangers  and  why  she  should  escape  them 
no  one  is  yet  in  a  position  to  explain.- 
The  Times. 

One  of  our  best  Ifaioiwn  authors  main- 
lAlned  that  the  novelty  of  moving  pict- 
tu-es  has  worn  off,  as  people  find  in  the 
stories  no  deep-laid  human  sympathy. 
He  has  just  received  a  letter  from  Uie 
producer  of  a  London  company  saying 
that  instead  of  turning  .ou,t  as  many 
films  per  annum  as  they  could,  they 
were  going  to  confine  themselves  to 
three  That  means  that  they  realize 
that  the  day  of  quantity  for  the  pro- 
ducer is  over  and  done  with  and  that 
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10  th"  rrie: 

Ad  of  the 
,u,-.-i-  ,  wii.u  ;    wrttei-s,    o.'  l.i 

uig  ,ai:lors.    The  question   In  not  a 
icult  ono  to  .m^wer.    Wo  have  got 
i  of  the  Wrong  directors  at  tho  top 
I.    These  iicople  employ  no  orlgina.) 
lers  at  all— ot  course,  cheap  "con 
ulty"  ha<:k9  cannot  rank  as  write,)  f 
imagination.    There  Is  also  a  howl 
li  lt   •'<apltal"   will   not  come  In  and 
lelp  British  pictures.    But  then  capit:i: 
H  often  joined  to  .shrewd  common-sen.'i'- 
»nd  presumably  It  doeivn'l  see  why  it 
»hould  come  in,  to  co»ie  out  with  losjv 
Lft  some  enlerprisiiw    producing:  firm 
show  it  can  put  out  original  stories  of 
arresting  merit,  then  capital  will  AkI'" 
Ito  bax;k  up  so  money-making  a  propf>si- 
Uon.   Money  ia  not  entirely  In  the  hands 
pf  Simple  fJimons.    Kxhibilors  aro  no-w 
(wailing    to    reniters,    "Where  are  the 
better  picture.^  which  you  admitted  -wer* 
Inecessary  to  siave  us,  tout  -which  are 
Utill  out  of  sight?"  It  Is  up  to  the  ex- 
hibitor to  say,  "We  won't  'blindly  book  I 
without  seeing  first,  and  when  we  eee  i 
we  won't  (book  British  films  at  all  un- '1 
leE»  they  are  good."    The  duds  have  1 
broojglit  the  trade  to  Its  present  state.  ■ 
It   can   .be   remedied— -will   It   be,  and 
when?— The  Stage. 

Ixird  l/cconfield  says:  •*!  regard  the 
Invention  of  tlib  klnematograjph  as  one 
of  file  greatest  misfortunes  from  which 
tins  country  has  ever  .suffered."  Not  for  j 
a  moment  do  I  agree  with  this  assertion, 
hut  truth  comi>eis  me  to  admit  that  the  I 
great  power  of  the  picture  has  be->i 
mostly  misapplied  in  the  clumsy  hau  ls 
of.  grasping  money-..?etters..  ignorant  con- 
trollers and  slapdash  producers  —  ti  - 
whole  inartistic  bunch  ha-ying  be.  . 
backed  up  by  blatant  publicity  men  who  [ 

{  have  claimed  super-excellence  for  their 
I  employers'  CO  outpdt.  It  is  not  the  in- 
1  ventlon  itself  that  ia  the  misfortune;  it 
is  the  -wretched  result  so  trying  to  the 
public's  patience  and  irritating  to  any 
one  who  knows  what  might  be  made  of 
it  that  'brings  about  these  outcries  of : 
dusgiist  from  lord,  laborer  and  artist.—  j 
Xho  Stage.  ; 

Tho  Famous-Laslcy  and  the  Goiawyn  , 
firms  ot  America  are  going  to  put  up  a 
big  fight  as  to  which  ''shall  get  In  first  | 
with  a  screen  play  on  the  biblical  sub-  ; 
ject  of  the  deluge.  Such  a  theme  could 
not  be  undertaken  In  England  these 
times;  we  have  not  enough  rain-water 
to  spare.  Who  is  to  he  ca.st  for  the  star 
character  of  NoaJi  Is  not  yet  definitely 
decided.  Both  firms  declare  that  their 
respective  processions  of  animals  out  of 
the  ark  will  be  stupendous,  as  duplicated 
specimens  of  living  creatures  from  the 
ponderous  elephant  to  the  active  pulex 
Irritans  are  being  ha.stliy  collected  by 
both  competltor.s.  I  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  my  friend,  John  Drinkwater,  j 
that  the  scenario  is  not  hi.s,— The  Stage.  ( 
•"What  exhibitors  want,"  said  Council- 
lor G.  P.  McDonald  t^t  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Kinematograiih  Exhib- 
itors' Association  at  Birmingham,  "Is  to 
cet  a-way  from  the  stuff  they  began  with 
10  or  16  years  ago.  "WTiat  was  eood 
enough  then  Is  not  so  today.  In  comedy 
they  want  really  good,  wholesome 
humor,  at  which  not  only  father  and 
brother,  hut  also  mother  and  daughter 
can  laugh."— The  Stage. 


the  era  of  quality  has  begun.    So  long 
as   the  British  picture-pVoducmg  firms  | 
lean  for  support  on  the  underpaid  "con-  j 
(inuity"   writers   of  slight  ability  and 
small  experience  they  can  never  com- 
neto    with    th.e   theatre    manager  who 
^ets  hi-^  plavs  written  'by  the  best  man 
available  for  the  job  and  pays  hia  writer 
as  m.uch  as  his  star  leading  man-some- 
umes  more-realizing  that  they  are  at 
least  of  a/bout  equal  rank  and  impor- 
tance.   Ian   Hay   tells   us:     "The  film 
as  a  dramatic  vehicle  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy     Storv    %vriters   should  develop 
their   themes   toward   that  realm  into 
which  the  spoken  drama  cannot  pene- 
'trate/'    Mr.  H.  do  Vere  Stacpool  adds 
his  opinion:  "What  the  film  lacks  chief- 
ly 19  story.    It  is  often  condemned  to 
tell  Ions-winded  and  pointless  faibles, 
and  it  is  a  merciless  critic  of  the  tale 
as  it  tells  it."-The  Stage.  ^         .    .  , 
I  notice  that  the  Rev.  John  Wakeford 
ha*  been  at  Peterborough,  replaying,  on 
the   actual  locations,   incidents  in  his 
life,  and'  during  the  lecture  he  g-ave  last 
week  Uie  audience  was  shown  on  the 
screen  what  a  London  daily  describes 
a=!  a  "close  up  of  an  immaculate  bod, 
wUh   a   virtuous,   old-fashioned  night- 
shirt laid  out  on  a  single  pillow."  What 
end  is  morally  or  kinematographically 
achieved  by  thi->5  I  am  puzzled  to  dis- 
cover.—The  Stage. 

;  Recently-  I  read  in  extra  large  type  in  , 
a  trade  paper  of  Importance  how  U 
(must  be  admitted  that  "good  filn-Ls  are 
i  rarer  today  than  they  were  A ^'e.  seven. 
I  or  even  ten  years  ago."  and  then  the 
'nrtiele   '"^P'^^'^  ^vbether  the 


Germany  Suppresses  Film 

(trrom  the  Pijbllc  Ledger.) 
German  propaganda  agents  were  taught 
a  sharp  lesson  by  their  own  government 
here  when  German  foreign  office  offi- 
cials denounced  the  "Black  Shame"  film 
as  partly  nntrue  and  misleading:  to  the 
public 

This  motion  picture  play,  which  was 
built  up  on  -ylvid  eoenes  of  French  atro- 
cities In  the  occupied  territories  staged 
by  Germans  and  which  -was  intended  to 
enlighten  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
called  forth  a  protest  from  the  French 
ambassador,  who  urged  the  German 
government  to  have  the  film  suppressed. 
Foreign  office  representatives  supported 
the  French  protest  before  the  tKiard. 

The  German  government  officials 
stated  thit  they  wished  to  criticize  the 
number  of  untrue  scenes  in  the  film. 
The  accumulation  of  riotous  happenings 
following  one  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion. It  was  said,  gave  a  false  picture  to 
;  the  public  at  existing  conations.  Propa- 
jganda,  they  said,  could  only  be  effective 
If  founded  on  facts,  but  the  "Black 

Shame"  film  contained  several  ftU»itie« 
'and  therefore  must  be  forbidden. 

Lack  in  the  Theatre;  Some 
Stage  Superstitions 

(01em«n«e  Dano  in  the  ReandeanPtetortsl.) 
The  one  temple  left  for  Puck,  god  ot 
Luck,  to  dwell  in  is  the  theatre.  Ther* 
he  took -  refuge  when,  as  Mr.  Klplta* 
tells  us,  all  the  rest  of  his  kinsfolk,  aO 
the  fairies,  trolls,  bofftes,  trixies,  edvea 
fly-by-nights  and  wUl-o'-the-wisps,  all 
the  good  and  bad  Uttle  half-goda  wh< 
used  to  grant  our  ancestors*  modest  r» 
quests  for  magic  fiddles,  bottomlest 
purses,  shoes  of  darkness  and  suoh  like 
were  rung  out  of  England  by  tho  belU 
of  revolution— and  there,  lifting  am, 
gibing,  he  has  reigned  oupreme  evei 
since. 

His  nile  Is  the  oddest  In  the  -world  ant 
nearly  as  old,  so  old  that  his  very  woI^ 
'shippers  have  forgotten  thn  m.eaninjr  o 
Ht^..^  ♦hev  religion^''      ^      ~  '' 
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■  pp.i;  c;.;:>  iK'l  apprec 
a  I  that  time. 


i-  .L  his  Imagre    f,  ;    -r  dressing  room 
•  Lliumbs  lip."  for  ]v::k.  nerer  renwinben 
his  the  Tar-away  times  when  thvnta^ 
doTm  inoauit  death  to  a.  perform«Nr;  rb«> 
■wear  -n-hite  )i«tther,  and  never  guest 
that  It  is  Puck's  own  flo-wer  gnywlny  b\ 
his  deserted  doorway  Into  the  tilUa.  Bu». 
Pnidc  knoTva;  he  can  t«n  you  the  waf 
of  all  hot  rules  and  reguJations.  Nevni 
wear  grreen,  Ifs  the  fairy  color.  Don't 
'  TThtatle  In  a  dresMng  room,  or  Pudc  vrVI 
!  jinswer  and  pipe  you  out  of  the  theatr* 
i  aj\d  your  Job.    Never  spook  the  "tas* 
:  (the  last  line  of  the  play)  at  rehearsaJsi 
'  If  Puck  liears  it-  he'H  lose  Intrareat;  bii: 
keep  It  a  siecret  and  he'll  come  to  tlif 
flrst  night  out   of   sheer  curtostty  an^ 
brong  Gtood  Luic*  yvith  him.   Use  a  dresi 
basket,  not  a  trunk;  trjnks  havo  nalJs 
and    so   have  ooffins,  and  Puck  hater 
!  deatli  and  dj-ingr.    That.  too.  t»  why  yon 
must  never  use  a  blax*  ptn  In  your  frock. 
,  And  Pucic  dislikes  Macbeth.  Whether 
because  ho  and  tho  Vntohes  ai»  tn  tha 
same    trade,    so    to    speak,    or  It's 
a    more    case    of    professloaal  Jeal- 
ousy;    no     one     kncws;     hat  th« 
fact    remains    that    to    craote  Mao- 
brth  Is  horribly  unlucfcy,  aJmoBt  M  uij' 
lu<d<y  as  opening  on  a  Friday  or  deco- 
rating the  Jtag-e  with  real  ftowem  Ftoi 
let  Puck  but  sniff  a  bowtl  of  roses  and 
off  he  rtlea,  homesick,  to  Warwldtslhlra. 
1  to  oncozo  on  a  certain  baidc  he  knowB  of, 
quite  over-canopied  with  lu*h  Woodbine, 
and  the  theatre  may  not  see  him  agair 
for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks. 

The  only  remedy  in  that  ca»»,-aa  a!.'' 
manag'ers  know,  is  to  revive  the  "Mid-  , 
sumnior  Night's  Dream."  Howwror  mor- ' 
tally  offended  he  is.  back  he  has  to  . 
com©;  for  he  Is  a  friend  of  the  author | 
;  and  had  a  finger  In  the  pie  hlmBell 

We  spoke  a  day  or  two  ago  of  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  novels  of  Edgar 
Saltus,  no\v  that  he  is  dead,  and  read- 
ers are  reminded  tliat  President  Hard- 
ing was  enthr.illed  "by  "Imperial  Pur- 


TO  A  TALKATIVE  GUEST 
fPo  Chu-1.  A.  D.  S36  in  Mr.  Waley's 
"More  Translations  from  the  Cliinese'  ) 
The  town  visitor  s  easy  talk  flows  In  an 

endless  stream; 
The  country  host's  quiet  thoughts  ram- 
ble timidly  on; 
"I  V;es  you,  do  not  tell  me  about 

things  at  Ch'ang-an; 
For  you   entered  Just  when  my  harp 
w;!s  tuned  'hnd  lying  balanced  on 
mv  lcnet-3." 


TO  GO  BACK  TO  "MOBY  DICK" 

As  the  \\Oria  Wng.^: 

Passing  by  the  Old  State  House.  I 
remembered  that  in  previous  visits  I 
had  seen  relic*  of  the  whaling  indus- 
try exhibited  there.  I  made  my  way 
to  the  wh;\ling  section  and  found  mod- 
els of  the  different  types  of  whales, 
models  of  whaling  vessels,  a  set  of 
whaling  tools,  and  old  prints  that  viv- 
id'y  portray  scenes  similar  to  those 
deicribed  in  "Moby  Dick."  This  visit 
gave  me  a  new  "Moby  Dick." 

As  I  have  not  seen  this  valuable  col- 
lection  mentioned  in  your  columns.  T 
thought   that  other  friends  of  "Moby 
Dick"    might    like    to    linow    about  it. 
I  CH.\RLE.S  H.|.MSON  GALE. 

Medford. 


o.  '    This  Interest,  however,  is  shown 
^ioJly  by  collectors. 

Books  have  theli"  fate,  as  some  vener- 
.le,  and  deep  thinker  remarked.  The 
cond-hand     book     shops     are  now 
arched  in  Boston  for  first  editions  of 
rrman  Melville'.s  account  of  his  ad- 
•ntures  in   the  South    Seas,    his  ro- 
mances, even  his  poems.    A  year  or  two 
ago  these  books  were  sold  at  a  low 
price.    CWe  regret  to  say  that  "Moby 
Dick"  in  the  Everyn\an  and  the  World's 
Classics  editions  is  slightly  edited.  Mr. 
Christopher  Morley,   who  has  collated 
the   various   editions,    says    that  the 
■World's  Classics  (Oxford  Press)  oniita 
the    dedication    to    Hawthorne.  The 
Everyman  edition  omits  one  brief  chap- 
ter [a  perfectly  innocuous  one]  and  also 
the  Epilogue,  ("Mr.  Morley  knows"  only 
two  modern  editions  of  "Moby  Dick." 
There  is  a  third,  comparatively  modem, 
published  by   the  United  States  Book 
Company,  and  copyrighte'l  by  Elizabeth 
S,   Melville   in   1S92.     This  edition  con- 
tains the  dedication  to  Hav,'thorne,  the 
Epilogue,  the  curious  appendix  entitled 
"Etymology,  Supplied  by  a  I.ate  Con- 
sumptive Usher  to  a  Grammar  School,"  | 
also  the  footnote  to  chapter  STT,  but  the 
table  of  contents  is  missing.) 

A  few  years  ago  editions  of  Walt 
Whitman,  even  tho  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
of  1855  were  easily  obtained  at  a  com- 
paratively reasonable  price.  Now  the 
prices  have  soared  beyond  the  reach  of  I 
The  books  from  W  ill- I 


As  the  AA'orld  Wags: 

On  page  70  of  "Moby  Dick"  Melville 
wiltes  in  relation  to  the  Whaling  ship 
"Penuod." 

"Scorning  a  turn:  tile  wheel  at  her 
reverend  helm  she  .sported  there  a 
tiller— the  helmsman  who  steered  by 
that  tiller"  etc.,  whilst  on  page  2*39  wp 
re'i  d ; 

"  'CTlear  away  the  boats  Luff"  cried 
Ahab.  .'\nd  obeying  his  own  order,  he 
('.a-shed  the  helm  down  before  the 
helmsman  could  handle  the  spokes." 

I  share  vour  reverence  for  "Mobv 
Dicl<"  but  QS  a  matter  of  curiosity  ,nnd 
not  'bearing  on  the  literary  quality, 
what  kind  of  a  steering  gear  did  the 
old  tub  have  anyway?  Where  do  the 
spokes  fit  ^^l^^^^^  ^  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 

AUTHOR?  AVTHOR7 

As  the  World  AVags: 

I  find  in  my  scrapbook  the  following 
verse,    credited    to    "the  letter-carrier 

poet.*  ,,  ,  , 

Will  some  reader  tell  me  where  I  will 
find  the  whole  poem? 
Oh'  for  the  Joys  that  ever  cluster  round 
My    school    days    on    that  hallowed 
i         ground,  [ 
!  When  I,  carefree,  light-hearted  child  \ 
i  Like  woodland  brook  ran  on  and  smiled, 
I  AVa=  oharii  cd  by  mu  sic  of  the  bird. 
Or    startled    by    the    partridge    as  it 
whirred,  j 
And  wati  hcd  the  squirrel  as  it  played 
I    sweet  little,  winsome  maid.  ! 

It  appears  to  be  a  stanza  from  "The 
Obi  Red  Schoolhouse  on  the  Hill."  But 
who  wrote  it  or  when,  my  memorandum 
does  not  show. 

^  (MISS)  LUCY  O.  TUTHILLS. 

Cambfid^o. 


FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

As  the  World  "Wass: 

Francis  Thcrmpson  was  a  great  poet.  ^ 
one    who    saw    visions    and  dreamed^ 
dreatns,  magnified  no  a^**  by  using  , 
iaudanutn-a  great  poet,  f^^uced  t.o 
'utter  want,  unloved  by  his  own,  tnis 
l^e-uL  fine-souled  lad  walked  the  streets 
Ixjndon  almost  "with  a  saucer  in  his 
ban?'    depending    upon    such  chance 
Vobs  as  Uircitv  threw  him-while  Fame  I 
sto^  by'lt  is   to  the  credit  of  the ' 
Me^nelis  first,  and  many  others  af ler- 
Ss     that    he    lived    to  accomplisn 
Tome  of  the  finest  bits  of  imagery  and 
tender  feeling  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  davs  are  poorer  for  your  loss 

Who  knew  so  well  the  English  lanes, 
^nd  London  nights  In  foggy  gloss 
'  They  miss  you  in  the  rains. 

Ipoet,  alone  among  the  crowd 
Nor  homo,  nor  fire,  nor  bed, 
LiWlng  with  wond'ring  eyes  the  shroud 
1    'Fhat  P^ls  the  silent  city's  head.  , 

Nor  poorer  now  than  yo^^^^re  then,  j 

Time,  with  a  touch  Of  gold  | 
Has  writ  with  an  unfaltering  pen 

Your  name  iu  letters  bold.  ! 

And  they  who  gave  paxched  lips  a  sup  ! 

Before  Fame's  words  were  spoken^ 
They  too,  shall  drink  of  glory's  cui>-  j 

Who  gave  to  body  broken.  \ 

The  London  nights  they  gleam  at  dark  :, 
At  Charing  Cross  and  on  the  Strand,  , 
But  England's  sky  has  ^bst  a  spark 
''That  burned  aloft  for  -otherlan^ 
Fort  WaiTcn.       ED\\.\RD  YERXX 


M,  BUTLER 


modest  buyers.    - 

lam  Morris's  press  are  again  costly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  volumes  of  the 
Tauchnltz  edition   in   tho  .second-hand 
shops     These  volumes  are  light  in  the 
hand,  easv  to  read,  not  too  large  for  a 
generou.s  coat  pocket,  a  delight  in  every 
way.      Many    English    novelists  were 
thus   introduced    to   American  readers. 
Leonard  Merrick  was  one  of  these  nov- 
elists.    His   novels  and  short  stones— 
14  volumes  in  all— were  in  this  edition 
long    before    he   was    "discovered"  by 
\merlcan  critics.    "The  Man  Who  Was 
Good"  was  the  first  of  the  Tauchnitz 
set    dated  1S95.    Tlie  title  page  stated 
that   Mr    Merrick   was   the   author  of 
•Violet     Moses."      "Mr.  Bazalgettes 
\gent  "  etc.    These  two  novels  are  not 
included  In  the  Tauchnitz.  and  we  do 
not  think  they  have  been  reprinted  yet 
•n    "Opinions   of   the   Press"  published 
at   the   end   of   "The   Man   AN-ho  AA  as  ^ 
Ciood,"    the    Dally    Chronicle    Praised  ^ 
■Vlo'.et  Moses,  '  a  study  of  Jewish  life, 
for  its  "graphic  portraiture." 
in  Quest  of  His  Youth,"  that  pleasingly  , 
Inmical  story.  appe.ared  in  tne  laucn-  , 
riitz  edition  in  1903,  the  elgiuh  of  Mr,  | 
Merrick's   novels    In    this    series.      The  | 
Uth     was     "The     Position     of    Peggy  j 
i  Harper    (1911).     In    "Opinions    of    the  , 
i  Press  "  published  in  "The  Quaint  Com-  j 
panions"  (1904)  Prof.  Tyrrell  In  a  re-, 
view    appearing    in     tho    Speaker  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "Is  it  Possible  that 
the  public  has  been  narcotised 
sens  bility  to  the  power,  the  briUiano 
the  pathos,  the  know'.edge  of  man  (and 

.ocfa  ly  woman)   of   which  Mr.   Mer-  ! 
,  •      is  a  master?"    So  Mr.  Merrick  was 


r  Many  have  Written  recently  about 
I  "Moby  Dick."  but  no  one  to  our 
knowledge  has  alluded  to  Melville's 
use  of  a  term  that  la  now  common. 
This  terra  Is  in  chapter  xxxiv,  "The 
Cabin  Ta^ble,"  The  steward  of  the 
Pequod  is  there  described:  the  steward 
"thrusting  hLs  pale  loaf-of-bread  face 
from  the  cabin-scuttle"  to  announce 
dinner  to  Captain  Ahab. 

This  steward  was  "naturally  a  very 
nervous,  shuddering  sort 
low  •  •  *  the  progeny  of  a  ba^- 
rupt  baker  and  a  hospital  nurse.  His 
whole  life  was  "one  continual  l.P 
quiver."  And  under  what  name  did  he 
wait  on  Captain  Ahab,  Startiuck.  Stubb, 
Flash,  and  the  hajpooners  Daggoo, 
Queequeg  and  Tashtego? 

Nbw^^Ioby  Dick"  was  first  published 

'"it^^aiiy  one  should  draw  up  an  ex- 
amination paper  on  '•Moby  Dick  as 
Calverley  framed  one  for  The  Pick 
wick  Papers,"  these  quesUons  should 
be  included:  What  became  of  Doujrh 
Boy?  What  was  Captain  Ahab  s 
'family  name?  Who  was  Zo8ja"da. 
How  did  Stubbs  like  his  whale-stea.c 
cooked,  rare  or  well-done?  A^ose 
'  Arithmetic"  had  Captain  Aha*  studied. 


THE  NOSE  OF  N 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  report- j 
Pd  as  having  said  that  the  sense  of  smell 
ts  the  leLt Intellectual  of  all  the  sen^es^, 
Let  us  listen  to  a  remark  of  the  Auto-, 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table: 

•Memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments 
anr  a-ssociations  are  more  readily: 
reached  through  the  sense  of  smell  than 
by  almost  any  other  channel 

Of  course,  the  particular  odo™T,^'f^^ 
act  upon  each  person's  susoeptibiltt.es 
dSer  The  smell  of  phosphorus  Is  one 
of  mine.  Its  luminous  vapors  ^vlth  theu- 
penetrating  odor  throw  me  into  a  trance, 
it  comes  to  me  in  a  double  sense,  trail-  , 
Tng  clouds  of  glory."  Thcn^  tliere  is  the 
n^arigold    When  I  was  a  child  and  wont 

ride  wedged  between  the  knees  of  | 
fond  parents,  we  would  sometimes  cross  , 
'he  bridge  to  the  next  village  and  stop  i 
opposite  a  low,  brown,  gambrel-roofed 
cottage.    Out  of  it  would  come  Sa^Jy. 
sister  of  the  swarthy  tenant,  swarthy 
herself,    shady-lipped,    sad-voiced,  and 
bending    over    the    flower-bed  would 
gather  a  posey,  as  she  called  it,  for  the 
mtie  child.   Sally  lies  in  the  churchyard 
with  a  slab  of  blue  slate  at  her  head.; 
lichen-crusted,  and  leaning  a  little.  C-Ot- 
tage.  garden  beds,  posies,  grenadier-likej 
rows  of    seedling  onions,  stateliest  of 
vegltable^all  are  gone  but  the  bream 
of  a  marigold  brings  them  all  back  to 

"perhaps  the  herb,  everiasting,  the  fra-  ^ 
grant  immortelle  of  our  autumn  fields,  j 
has  the  most  suggestive  T^^,?!  ', 

all  thab  set  me  dreaming.   I  can  hardly 
describe  the  strange  thoughts  and  emo-  I 
tions  that  come  to  me,  as  I  inhale  the  , 
i  aroma  of  its  pale,  dry,  rustling  flowers. 
A  something  it  has  of  sepulchral  spic-  , 
ery,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  from  the 
'  core  of  some  great  pyramid,  where^  it 
Tad  lain  on  the  breast  of  a  mtrmmied 
Pharoah.     Something,  too.  of  »myn°f- 
Itaifty  in  the  sad,  faint  sweetness  Ung- 
ering  so  long  in  its  lifeless  petals.  Yet 
'this^does  not  tell  why  it  ™V  eyes 

with  tears  and  carries  me  ^issful 
bought  to  the  banks  of  Asphodel  that 
border  the  River  of  Life. 

There  may  be  a  physical  reason  for 
the    strange    connection    I'^tween  the 
sense  of  smel'.  and  the  mind.    The  o^ 
factory  nerve,  so  my  fnend,  the  Pro-  | 
tessor  tells  me,  is  the  only  one  direct- 
ly co""«=ted  with  the  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  the  parts  in  which    as  -^e 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  intel- 
lectual processes   are   performed.  To 
speak  more  truly  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
not  a  nerve  at  all,  but  -a  of 
brain.    Contrast  the  semse  of  taste  ^  a 
source  of  suggestive  impressions  with 
than.f  smell.     The  Professor  assures 
1  me  that  the  nerve  of  taste  has  no  im^ 
mediate    connection    W'/>^  ^/^he 
proper;  only  with  the  prolongation  of  the 
spinal  cord.  ^ 
Dorchester. 


Wr-"1   .lOra  Ni'l-i-i. 

MAid  •WUllam  OmwaT 

HolVis'  'stVeet'"TT;«.tre  opened  it. 
«^on  last  night  with  tSiis  insennous 
::^edy,  which  brin^  Miss  L..  Rue  and 
Mr  Hamilton  back  to  this  c«T.  after  a 
Tng  albsence.  It  takes  "s  title  from 
April  Blair's  fancy  for  writing  letters 
to  herself,  beginning  always,  T>ear 
Me"   April  i3  the  "slavey"  in  a  home 

.  ing  the  ranks  of  the  failures.   , 

ATril,    with    a   boundless  ^PathjJ, 
mnfhers  Craig;  when  she  is  mvued  to 
^^ave     bv    the    terrifying  housekeeper, 
'  Craig  and  Renard.  a  composer  who  iM 
,  a1<S>  one  of  the  failures,  leave  with  her. 

Tl^  three  take  up  a  studio  existence  in 
i  Sew  York;  sharing  their  Pe""'«^' 
woes  and  their  Joys  like   tnie  Bohe- 
mians-.    April   studies   f"''  ,V  hisl^- 
Cralg  continues  to  hammer  at  his 
w^Htfr  on  his  pla>-^.  and  Renard  work-s 

°"A'^;'ea";''ptsse..    Then  April  gets  her 
chtnce  in  a  play  for  which  Renard  has 
written  the  music  ;  she  and  Renard  be- 
come famous  overnight  while  Edgar  ^ 
1  ?ett  alone,  still  hoping  for  success.  LM.tle 
hv  little  it  trickles  oirt  that  everyone 
of  t^^e  erstwhile  failures  is  ^"-^bmE  to 
success— all  save  Edgar.     But  in  the 
end    of  course-in  the  happy  ef  "K" 
Fdgar  proves  the  most  successful  of  a  1 
To  thoie  who  will  see  Uie  P>a>;  >t  wmiUl 
be  unfair  to  ui^-ulge  the  secret.  Suffice 
it  to  sav  that  April  no  longer  finds  ^ 
necessary  to  write  '-\ters  to  "D^r  Me 
the  letters  after  that  will  begin  Dear 

A^e  of  an  opp-*?sed  -^''^^^ JL^'^f^^ 

with  Its  delicate  J'^™°Vri"ap?  i  hold« 
'"'"r^.ui''^  tt  P  VsCaS  of  Miss 
raRuran1°Mr"%?amilton,   and  their 

^  faR^l^Is^n^hanUng  to  look  at. 
wSr^L^'^he  attired  in  gingham 

of  the  fi/^j.f^f^'jU^g^cenes.^  She 

appea^ingly     ^he  icnows  how  to 

^er  voice    M>  HamUton's  part  gives 
r-m^rm^ropportunity  ^  be  hi.3e^^^ 

gracious,  easy  and  ^ftu'-al   J  ew 

?^;V^lt^  J  a  h^Uoushne; 

failure,  gives  a  lifelike  portrayal  of  the 

in  the  first  act  especially,  are  sei"'""  > 
m  inc  111  nther   members    o.  tne 

plauded  generously. 


r 


Pew-se.r  

Sutherland  York  

MJlcolm  l-'ras'^r  

i'plliljm  Franlclyn   

Bpatri:c  Vau.lerd.vKi- .  .  •  • 
.Mrs.  Heiav  YnrolenlyUc 
nonorl.i  Viu'lerrtykP.  .  . 
MnlOT  Rarnct  Thatcher. 
Mrs.  Erown 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION 

As  the  World  Wags:  Tn=f»rior 
Is  it  true  that  De  Valera  has  Ulstwior 

motives?  ^' 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

THE  INSPIRED  HEAD-LINE  WRITER  \, 

The  Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Times  of  Aug. 
19th  published  startling  '"fof^'t'l"^ 
from  Hartford,  Ct.;  startling  if  the  head 

lines  were  not  misleading:  , 

♦'DECEASED  COWS  i 
TO  BE  KILLED" 


our  correspondent  might  hare  cited 
the  use  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  a 
dramatic  purpose  in  Sardou's  "Diploma- 

'DEAR  ME' OPENS 


HaLI^STP^"^  '^^^:'^Xr"l 
a  comedy  with  "^"^^<='  f 
^,y  I^uther  Reed  and  Hale  Hamll 
The  music  by  John  Goldenjjhe  1 


Me.' 
acts 

ton.  The  music  ^Lf^First  perform 
lyrics  tiy  Grace  LaRue.  n 

ance  in  Boston.    The  cast. 


I  Wltbur  Oi:!?'-'''-  ■  •  ■ 
1  Herbert  Jjawt'm.  .  . 
j  nobpi-t  Jccksoa.  .  ■ 
1  ordoa  I'ei-I;  •  ;  ■  ■  ■  ' 
I  .Inseiih  It^n-i"'  ■  ■  ■  • 

i  MrF.  Cnrnej-  

I  .vpHl  Blair  

Anthony  Turner.. 

Kdgar  Craiff-  ■  

'  Suollj  W-.nsr.l.  .  . 
'  Manny  B?- '  ' 


nntetuMa 

.  .Camilld  Cr-niif* 
,(Jr»ce  ijiR"'' 
.■.Vrnmes  M<«-to^ 
Hale  HttiniH.<^n 
.M«*  Frii-k 
Hobert  T/T« 
.T.  KoOu" 


.T.  K. 


AT  ST.  JAMES 

ST.    JAMBS  TIIEATBE-"Scanda^| 
Comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Cosmo  Ham-| 
nton.    The  cast:              .  .nar«,d  n.4 
■ '  '  Au'hr»r  BOiiWnrt  i  I 
  I^oua  rowers  ■ 

;:;r»iiy  M't-i'i'^r;,;*! 

Vi"la  Isns^":! 
■ '    .Mark  K""  II 
"  ■  Vinrenre  l'©'^'!'-?!! 
Mrs.  F.rown.  .  .  .  •  •  •   -muci  Milh'>ll^''4 

Il-lene  • Rupert  V.  baBolWI 

^  ThT  newly  organiyed  stock  companyl 

St.  James  Theatre  opened  its 
season    au^iciously    la^    "'J'' Qovi 
capacity  audience,  which  ^n^^^;^  ^J^^ 
Co.  and  Mayor  Peters,  greeted  the  fir j 
performance      ^.smo  Hamfi  on  s  w.Uy 

rhatiLini^es  p^H-^d 

lines  be  "put  over  Ant 
chalance.  bom  of  1°"^  P-^.f '^ote  tha 
it  is  still  more  important  to  note 
Ihe   conrpany    accomplished  this  ^e^ 
thing  with  pleasing  deftness  a 
perhaps    of  the  ^^esseH 
spirit  of  partnership  ^'h-eh  't  posses 
■^•Scandal  '  as  a  play  is  a  ^"^hy  l 
ample  of  the  way  a  shrewd  P^JT**  „ 
trtheatre  may  create  an  evenings  er 
tertamment  ^-m  a  oudic  ous  use^  ,^ 
-S.t^ga\^rcreJ^l^e^perfonn^^^^^^^^ 

a  serious  question  at  "f^ue^ 
all  the  actors  made  the  "J^^^t  oi 

nnes,  in  some  c'^^",  ^^nf  made 
ception  to  their  parts   and  ^^de 
look  even  greater  than  a  wor  i 
author  would  have  hoped  for. 
Miss  Powers  Conspicuous 
Miss  Leon  a  Powers  was  fittingly  M 
most  conspicuous  in  this  '"'^^Pf^;  i 
played  the  role  of  a  sophisticated^  .| 
mure  debutante  to  P^^^^^^'"""  , 
,,.pe.   she  Knew  a  lot  about  t 

worid  and   also  ^'^^'^  }''>^  J^^t  s. 
with    guiless    carelef^sness  t^a^ 
same  knowledge.    But    WaUer    OU  | 

'•will     fn.-ile     ge?;ture     and     weii  i. 


ruil  iiiiri,  i,n  Miaucr. 
Viola  Roaoh  created  a  commanding 
id  dlsf InRiiished  aunt  of  her  compara- 
cly  minor  part.  'Scandal"  ha.«  to 
intents  but  two  dominating  person- 
ties.  Miss  Roach,  however,  made  a 
stlnct  hit.  But  the  entire  caat  handled 
s  smart  antl  crj-ptic  comments  upon 
lety's  misconduct  with  happy  neat- 
m. 

Settings  Ar^  Good 

Tirce  seltinpg  were  tiacd  and  all  xrers 
rked  with    darinff    yet  tasty  orig- , 
lity   that  put  them   far  above  the  i 
srate  run  of  .stock  productions.    It  ' 
ver>-  evident  that  the  management ! 
i  spared  no  money  in  its  efforts  to 
ase.     The  theatre  has  been  beauti- 
fy redeTOratcd  in  ros«  and  ogld.  Every 
ivenience   imaginable   has   been  In- 
Ued. 

1  the  midst  of  much  speech  mak- 
,    to   which    Gov.   Cox  contributed, 

Mas.son,  the  stage  director,  an- 
.nced  his  aim  wa.s  to  equal  the  al- 
iments of  the  old  Boston  Museum  I 
npany.  His  company  may  well  be ' 
ously  considered  for  such  rank.  It 
.  uniformly  excellent  one  and  should 
ily  carve  a  unique  position  for  it- 

in    intereat    of    Boston  theatre- 
rs.   

IVER  THE  HILL' aF 
TREMONT  TEMPL| 

ars  Flow  Freely  at  First 
Showing  in  Boston 


I  I  an  J.  1  .s  .iiiM  iMH   .r     'l«-n  young  ClllI'- 
one    by    the    extraordinary    naWie  oC 
Kspf.  the  other  a  blighter  named  Dut- 
ton.  tossed  cannon  shot  all  about. 

Then  an  extraordinarily  good  bit  by 
.l.Trk  McCowan,  whose  voice  is  most 
appealing  and  whose  own  original  song 
n  so  much  better  than  he,  thinlts  it  i.i, 
truly.  And  then  Mar>'  YoMng  and  her 
company,  cordially  welcomed.  In  a  bit 
of  variety  called  "Fire  and  Brim- 
stone," a  quite  smart  thing. 

Eventually  a  cliap.  Jack  Donahue, 
who  left  the  audience  conynlsed  with 
anrestrtined  mirth.  And,  last,  Rohm,! 
Travers,   niusionlst  extraordinary;  ou.- 


■  "^e  fellov" 

...-italc;  1 
sliouUI  «o 
,L.ii.',    That's  ai 
Cl\oerlol 


lirf sli  -prcsto- 


WAS    MR.    GRIFFITH    THE  FIRST? 

Mr.  I'YanJi  Carlos  Orlffllli,  now  at 
South  I'olund,  Me.,  helleve.s  that  he 
coined  the  titio  "Rehohoth  Sunday 
Times"  In  lUOfl  when  lie  wa.s  editing 
"The  Hill  Top"  at  Poland  Sprlngi. 
"At  that  lime  I  used  the  title  a.s  a  blind 
when  I  had  Bomethlng  original  to  say 
that  r  wlBlied  to  have  apTJear  as  a 
quotation.  Was  there  an  earlier  use  of 
an  imaginary  Uchobolh  Sunday  news- 
paper" On  Aug.  23  Mr.  Griffitli  cel- 
ebrated the  50tli  anniversary  of  his 
first  appearance  In  theatrical  life.  It 
was  at  the  Boston  Museum  In  "Wild 
Oats." 


Ill 


/ 


'  seven  maids  with  seven  mops  swept 
or  half  a  year  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
not  they  would  succeed  in  quite 
iiring  the  floor  of  Tremont  Temple 
he  gallons  of  tears  which  were  shed 
night  during  the  presentation  of 
ver  the  Hill." 

ust  how  many  yards  oif  cambric  and 
'n  were  saturated  with  salt  water  In 
two  hours  and  a  half  during  which 
sorrows  of  "Ma"  Benton  were 
iled  over  the  screen  will  probably 

er  be  known.  It  was  an  awful  lot. 
3  laundries  of  Greater  Boston  will 
fit  exceedingly  so  long  as  '  Over  the 
1"  is  shown  here,  and  they  can  tnank 
lUam   Fox  for  the  sudden  increase 

business  which  they  will  doubtless 
kerience. 

Over  the  Hill"  is  quite  the  weeplest 
1  production  that  has  been  put  on 
e  for  many  a  day.  It  just  drips  sen- 
entality.  It  is  a  blend  of  melodrama 
the  brand  popular  20  yei«:^s  ago  and 
farce  slapped  in  with  a  brush  as  wide 
comet's  tall.  It  takes  Its  title 
tm  the  poem  by  Will  Carleton.  on 
onnt  of  which  our  grandfathers  were 
nt  to  turn  on  the  waterworks  so  copi- 
ily,  and  it  ts  on  the  intellectttal  level 
"The  Old  Honjestead." 
he  author  does  not  spar»  the  a.gony. 
rht  in  the  "prologue."  which  shows 
martyr  heroine  dealing  with  a  boil- 
house_hO'Id  of  voirnssters  a.nd  i  np- 
;xx.unt  husband,  in  which  are  presum»r 
Dly   early   New   f'ngland  pnvirouing?. 

has  her  hands  full.  There  is  h 
deestrict  school"  scene  which  is  broad- 
coTOio,  with  an  impossible  school- 
■ficher.  who  inight  have  'been  one  of 
'.e  interpolated  freak  peopls  from 
Way  Down  Bast." 

ilary  Carr,  as  "Ma"  Benton,  does  her 
est  with  a  part  that  i«  sntirely  deati- 
ute  of  relief  and  calls  mostly  for 
;hysical  endurance.  She  is  in  vigorous 
motional  action,  embracing,  smiling, 
reeping,  stepping  from  one  high  peals 
f  excitement  to  another  so  continuous- 
y  that  one  wonders  whetlier  or  not, 
;fter  all,  the  poorhouse  did  not  giva 
ier  some  moments  of  much  needed 
:est. 

The  other  characters  in  the  piece  ar» 
(tressed  to  the  utmost  limit.  Theie 
ixe  no  shadings  anywhere.  Positively 
lothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  The 
►bvlous  reigns  throughout. 
Probably  throngs  of  people  will  go  to 
tee  "Over  the  Hill"  and  blow  their 
loses  vigorously  while  the  band  plays 
ha  "Traumerei"  and  griefs  multiply  on 
Jie  heroine's  devoted  head. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyons 
would  ever  want  to'  see  it  a  secoml 
e. 


Mr.  Waggoner  Woodling  of  Marble-  | 
head  Neck  was  walking  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  de  Phillipe,  some  years  a«o  In  the 
.streets  of  Boston.  De  Phillipe,  known 
to  some  as  "Phial  Phil,"  was  of  an  old 
family,  "a  family  of  European  origin, 
transplanted  from  across  the  sea  gen- 
erations before  to  make  up  the  original 
aristocracy  of  America.  As  his  im- 
migrant ancestor  landed  in  1670  and  hob- 
nobbed with  the  famous  Bostonians  of 
that  time,  he  was  much  interested  in 
.historical  memorabilia  and  loved  tradi- 
i  tion."  the  two  entered  Adams  square, 
j  "Phial"  Phil  called  Mr.  Woodling's  at- 
tention to  the  statue  that  stands  there: 
i  to  green  and  white  streaks  on  the 
i  statue,  the  result  of  weather  beating 
{and  "the  existence  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  something  in  the  bronze  alloy 
iused  in  the  imafce."  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, "Phial"  Phil  handed  Mr.  Wood- 
jling  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  these 
lines  were  scrawled: 

TO  ADAMS  SQUARE 
As  all  Americans  must  know, 
Samuel  Adams  years  ago 
Gave  to  his  infant  native  land 
His  very  life,  his  heart  and  hand. 

Now    in    Boston's    Adams    square  he 
stands— 

"A  statesman,  incorruptible  and  fear- 
less"— .  \ 
Smirches    on   his   clothes,   dirt   on   his  , 
hands. 

And  now  his  noble  face  looks  worse 
than  cheerless. 

Tlie  left  eye  weeps  a  large  green  colored 
tear, 

Agents  chemical  have  stained  his  legs. 
Harsh  storms  are  makins  him  look 
j  queer. 

■  While  Adams  from  the  grave  for  mercy 
1  begs. 

!  Samuel  Adams  on  the  day  when  the 
'statue  was  erected  might  have  justly 
i  complained  that  he  had  not  in  effigy 
(the  virile  appearance  that  distinguished 
him  in  life. 


CONCERNINQ  LAMPS 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  Bates  asked  llie  Man 
About  Town,  who  writes  in  an  enter- 
taining manner  for  the  Salem  News, 
this  question:  "Did  you"  ever  see  a  cop- 
per or  brass  table  lamp  for  burning 
whale  oil,  that  had  a  little  jar  inside, 
at  the  base,  wound  up  with  a  key,  that 
throw  up  a  current  of  air  to  the  wick?" 
The  answer  was:  ".Some  of  the  old 
astral  table  lamps  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  such  an  arrangement,  and 
were  used  in  country  houses  toig  after 
they  had  been  given  up  by  dty  folk. 
I  distinctly  rememiber  one  in  Danvers, 
and  that  at  an  evening  party  it  grew 
dim  and  the  hositess,  seeing  it,  saic! 
'Why  the  lamp  has  run  down,'  and 
I  then  wound  it  up." 

W'e  remember  vaguely  a  lamp,  burn- 
ing whale  oil,  or  sperm  oil  as  it  was 
I  then  called,  in  our  little  village  on  the 
I  Connecticut.  This  lamp  was  wound  up 
with  a  key.  The  lamp  was  not  of  brass, 
not  o'f  copper.  It  was  tall  and  hand- 
some. The  body  was  white;  a  female 
novelist  of  that  time  might  have  used 
the  word  alabaster.  (We  like  to  think, 
in  this  age  of  electrical  lighting,  that 
we  once  sat  near  an  alabaster  lamp.) 

This  lamp  threw  a  chaste  light  in  the 
sitting  room  about  a  year  before  Fort 
Sumter  was  bombarded;  before  the 
Wide-Awakes  paraded  in  honor  of  a 
presidential  candidate  named  Lincoln. 

What  became  of  these  lamps  with 
keys?  But  where  are  the  contempo- 
raneous carpet  bags  and  leg  boots  of 
calfskin? 

When  lamps  are  now  used  in  country 
houses  the  ornate  shade  vexes  the 
eyes.  The  best  lamp,  after  all,  for 
reading  is  the  old-fashioned  "German 
student  lamp,"  single  or  double.  Next 
to  it  is  the  plain,  unpretentious  kitchen 
lamp  of  nickel  with  a  white  porcelain 
shade.  And  yet  in  the  boys'  books  of 
the  early  eO's  inculcating  heroism,  the 
great  man  as  a  child  read  Plutarch's 
Lives  or  studied  the  spelling  book  by 
the  light  of  pine  knots  or  a  swaling 
candle. 


lhat  vi^Tnn-.'  saiisia';t..i-  L 

Pulley.x  had  «ed,  Ime  Khali, 

altered.  beU.,  .  ,        .  ..•la'-ed,  und  hun- 
dreds of  thin'ria  alttrcrl  to  met'  the  oia-  , 
time  coiulillons  Ih.it  fexi.-<lrd  before  we 
enjoyed  the  use  of  electricity.   The  fac 
lhat  It   was  .■Sunday,  when   we  .should 
have  l>cen  in  .Sjnday  school,  trying  t" 
lt:irn  why  Noah  was  forced  to  .swaliOA 
tlic  whale,  may  have  had  Komcthingt,!" 
ilo    with    the   i-ause   of  all    our  maii.s 
griefs.    Xevertheles.'j,  here'.s  your  lat<M' 
paper.    Help  yourself,  and  if  it  is  wort-, 
anjithing  to  our  readers.  Just  remember 
i  us  In  your  prayers  and  when  the  watc,  - 
melons  get  ripo.    Kdito.f  H.oknell  who 
makes  the  Manzanola  Sun  sninc,  knows 
how  to  pile  up  type  on  a  linotype  vvhen 
he  gets  ihe  durn  thing  started,  and  he 
led   us   a   merry   chase   for  c(.py. 
cour.se,  when  we  got  the  paper  off  ti.e 
press,  neither  of  us  looked  like  buman'.  , 
but  we  should  worry  about  that,   in  ■ 
vcars  from  now  we'll  never  know  tl^  • 
difference.     The   subscription   Price  o 
the  Manzanola  .Sun  i:^  S^l  P^'' /''fw,!™ 
that  of  the  Tribune  is  'two  bucks.  Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe." 


HISTORY  REVISED 

(theodorus    Van  Wyck    of    Far  Itock- 
away,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  the  \N  orld.) 

•-."^ir  Thomas  More  denounced  the 
wholesale  ownership  of  iand  oy  the 
rich  and  was  hanged  for  expressing 
his  sentiments  in  1535." 


ILL  AnEi 


Truly,   wo  here   in   the   states   excel  " 

Uie  matter  of  music  halls;  we  are 
rikingly  original  as  it  were,  and  all 
at  sort  of  thing;  you  know  how  it  i?. 
d  dear:  ; 
Consider  B.   F.  Keith  s  last  evening 
8:15,    jolly    well    packed    and  the 
■chestra    playing    and    the  cymbals 
'unding  and  all  that.    And  thereafter,  - 
perfectly  ripping  bill,  preceded  by  an 
jroariously  ludicrous  cinema. 
There  followed  a  trio.  Bill.  Genevieve  . 
"id  Walter,  thundering  good  cyclists: 
;en  a  sweet  young  thing.  Miss  Befty 
'ashington.  violoncellist;  then  a  count 
>rson  named  Perrone:  a  baritone,  you 
■low,   of  more  than  ordinary  ahiliiy. 


•  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  BATH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  studying  the  manners  of 
'birds  in  the  stone  bathtub  that  stands 
in  front  of  my  veranda.  It  seems  to 
me  from  close  observation  that  the 
robin  is  •>Xhe  cleanest  of  them  all.  He 
squats  for  a  long  time  as  In  a  "sitz- 
bad."  Then  he  stands  up,  ducks  and 
splashes.  This  he  does  several  times. 
He  picks  and  cleans  himself  carefully. 
He  stands  on  the  rim  and  meditates  for 
a  time  before  he  makes  his  way  to  a 
neighboring  tree. 

With  him  bathing  is  a  serious  affair, 
nor  on  a  sultry  day  is  he  content  with 
one  sitting  and  splashing. 

Little  birds,  as  the  song  sparrow  and 
yellow  birds— I  do  not  know  the  exact 
species  of  the  latter— also  enjoy  the 
bath. 

The  liluejay  by  his  discordant  cry 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
about  to  bathe.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
woman  that  is  always  saying  "After  I 
took  my  bath."  He  splashes  only  once 
or  twice;  he  does  not  sit;  does  not  pick 
himself  clean;  he  leaves  the  tub  hur- 
ridly.  Is  his  stay  short  because  he 
tears  lest  he  may  dim  his  gorgeous 
plumage?  Will  his  colors  not  wash? 
I  know  he  has  a  bad  character;  he 
plunders  nests;  it  is  said  that  he  mur- 
ders little  birds;  he  is  a  thief.  Yet 
Christopher  Marlowe  speaks  of  "one  of 
Juno's  birds,  the  painted  jay,"  and 
I,ouise  Driscoll  made  this  excuse  for  his 
sins : 

Verlaine  among  the  birds  Is  he, 
A  creature  of  Iniquity; 
And  vet  what  Joy  for  one  who  sees 
An  orchid  drifting  through  the  trees! 
The  bluebell  said  a  naughty  word 
In  mischief,  and  there  was  a  bird. 
The  blue  sky  laughed  aloud,  and  we 
Saw  wings  of  lapis  lazuli. 
So  fair  a  sinner  surely  wins 
A  little  mercy  for  his  sins. 
Manchester.      SYBYL  MUSGRAVE. 


A  SPOONERISM 

(The  l.ondon  Dally  Ohroniole) 
Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  the  veteran 
novelist,  has  some  good  stories  to  tell 
in  his  entertaining  "Memoirs  of  a  Club- 
man," which  Messrs.  Hutchinson  pub- 
lish. He  tells  one  of  a  nervous  young 
girl  who  had  written  a  couple  of  novels 
and  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

"WelV  my  dear,  what  do  you  do  for 
I  a    living?"    gruffly    asked    the  great 
man. 

The  givl  was  so  embarrassed  by  ttnf 
unexpected  inquiry  thut  she  faltered 
lout,  "I  bite  rooks.' 


1    The    Manzanola  .  Sun.    published  at 
!  Manzanola,  Colorado,  is  characterized 
I  by  the  editor  as  "a    live    newspaper  . 
printed  irv-  a  live  town."   This  is  no  idle  < 
boast.    The    "Flood  Extra"  describing 
the  tragic  "five  foot  wall  of  water  '  that  ^ 
sw-ept  down  Arkansas  river  valley  con-  j 
tains  two  pages  of  graphic  narration.  | 

"Perhaps  the  most  pitied  animal  near 
Manzanola  was  one  of  C.  W.  Johnson's 
milk  cows  that  snvam  frjm  the  corral 
at  the  ranch  and  found  her  feet  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Beaty  ranch  house. 
The  cow  kept  her  head  above  water 
during  the  worst  of  the  flood  and  F^tood 
for  hours  in  the  deep  water.  A  part  of 
the  time  she  leaned  against  a  large  log., 
to  keep  from  washing  away,  but  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening  made  her  way 
slowly  to  dry  land.  She  was  cheered  as 
she  rea-ched  the  safe  confines  of  a  near- 
by alfalfa  field."  The  cow  was  cheered.  ' 
,  rhis  speaks  folio  volumes  for  the  sport- 
i  ing  blood  of  the  men  and  women  near 
Manzanola.  suffering  as  they  were  from 
I  the  mighty  rush  of  water. 

i  NO   APOLOGY  NEEDED 

I    It  was  not  easy  to  publish  this  "Flood 
1  Extr,-i."  of  the  Manzanola  Sun. 
1     "If  any  of  our  readers   think  it  is  a 
'  joke  to  get  out  a  newspaper  under  con- 
ilitions  similar  to  those  under  which  this 
paper     was     issued,     Ibcy     are  sadly 
mistaken.    Ji'rom  G  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing  until   G    o'clock   this    morning  the 
cditoi-s  of  the  Manzanola  Sun  and  the 
FowUr  Tril'Mr.e   have  worked,  without 
U  sleep.     Five  gasoline 


IN  FINE  FRENZY 

(Prom  a  Novel  Not' Yet  Completed.) 
Eugene,  in  his  delirium,  was  at  school 
again     As  a  freshman  ho  was  ,agam  | 
passed  over  the  heads  of  upper-classmen 
at  the  Thanksgiving  jubilee.    He  now 
chanted  wildly  verses  that  he  had  heard 
n  those  more  innocent  days,  verses  of 
a  widely  distributed  geographical  and 
anthropological     nature;     from     "The  i 
Young  Man  of  Batavia  '  to  "The  Young  , 
Giri  of  Alaska."  from  the  adventures 
of  "The  YouuL!  Lady  at  Sea"  to  the 
romantic    experience    of    an  English 
maiden  who  for  the  first  time  .-aw  the 
Crystal    Palace.     Gwendolen    put  her 
hand  on  his  burning  brow.    She  did  not 
attempt    to    quiet    him;    she  listened 
eareriy.    straining    car    and    mind  to 
make  'the  verses  her  own.    Thus  her 
=oul  would  throb  in  unison  with  his  m 
the   mysterious   years   that   mi.ght  oe 
.pared  to  them.    And  when  his  voice 
faltered   she   exclaimed  passionately: 
"Go  on,  go  on.  Eugene.    I  could  listen 
to  you  forever." 

MATHER  AND  THE  QUAKERS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

No  Cotton  Mather  did  not  advise  cap- 
turing Quakers  and  sending  them  to  the 
Barbadoes  to  be  exchanged  for  rum. 
The  storv  that  he  did  so  is  based  on  the 
copy  of  "a  letter  that  first  appeared  in 
the  Easton,  Penn.,  Argus,  April  28,  1870, 
signed  apparently  by  Cotton  Mather, 
and  giving  details  of  "a  scheme  to 
bagge  Penne."  But  the  utterer  of  this 
forgery  did  "protest  too  much",  for  he 
asserted  that  this  letter  had  been  found 
by  Mr  Judkins,  librarian  of  the  MasM- 
chusetts  Historfcal  Society  in  a  chest 
of  papers  deposited  by  Robert  Green- 
leaf  of  Maiden. 

This  letter  was  reproduced  generally 
In 'the  papers  of  that  time,  and  Dr. 
Green,  the  librarian  of  the  society,  was 
overwhelmed  with  inquiries  and  made 
a  search  for  the  origin  of  the  story, 
ihough  on  its  face  it  was  clearly  wrong. 
No  Mr.  Judkins  had  been  connected 
with  the  society,  nor  was  any  chest  on 
deposit  by  Robert  Greenleaf  who  was 
unknown.  * 

The  cofnpiler  of  this  letter  was  one 
James  Shunk.  a  young  man,  each  of 
vvho.'^e  grandfathers  had  been  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  for 
some  reason  b¥st  known  to  himself  was 
stronglv  prejudiced  against  the  Puri- 
tans. "The  incident  is  referred  to  three 
times  in -the  printed  pro'ceedings  of  the 
I  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  June, 
\  1870,  December,  1902,  and  March,  190S. 

I  and  the  evidence  given  at  length.  Y'et 
the  story  still  appears,  but  the  refuta- 

J  tion  follows  slowly,  if  at  all.   At  a  din- 

II  ntr  given  in  September,  m9,- to  Mr. 
il  Hoover  the  toastmaster  read  Jt;:4nd  in 
1  a  recently  published  book  on  Cape  Cod 
i  it  has  appeared  again,  so  that  for  some 
1  time  to  come  it  will  probably  be  quoted. 
1    Boston.  JOHN  ALBREE. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Mills,  a  gentleman  of  Lon- 
don, asks  if  It  Is  so  harmful  to  read  at 
mealB  as  some  would  have  bim  beii«v». 

"Are  my  advisers  quite  certain  that  I 
injure  my  inside  by  swallowing  my 
mutton  chop  with  the  latest  ghostly 
story  from  Nottingham,  and  that  it,  is 
impo.'ssible  for  me  to  digest  my  cheese 
and  celery  if  1  persist  In  digesting  the 
money  market  at  the  same  time?"  He 
is  one  of  thousands  in  London  who 
lunch  companlonless  and  find  that  "the 
next  best  thing  to  a  friend  to  talk  be- 
tween mouthfuls  is  a  book  or  newspaper 
to  read." 


rest 


-tailed  before  we  got  one 


BREAKFAST  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS 

In  Boston  a  man,  whether  he  is  a 
husband  and  father  or  a  bachelor,  is 
tempted    to    read    his    newspaoer    at  i 
breakfast.    If  he  has  a  'v:fe  md  chll-  | 
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r.-c-.n  he  may  in  the  flight  of  years  have  | 
!"  i^n  house  broken,  so  that  ho  indulges  ' 
Ihe  gam*  of  questions  and  answers 
.  fore  taking  his  hat  in  hand,  saving , 
the  newspaper  for  street  car  or  office.  | 
If  he  is  a  bachelor  he  may  read  The  | 
Herald  or  Plato's  "Phacdo"  at  breai-, 
fast  without  fear  of  scowls  and  inter-  , 
ruptions.  In  the  country,  where  the 
i!i  wspaper  Is  late  in  arrival,  a  book  la 
tempting.  Much  deppnds,  however,  on 
the  nature  of  the  breakfast.  j 
The  ancient  Romans  ate  in  the  morn- 
ing  only  a  bit  of  bread,  with  a  grape  or' 
ivvo  (not  a  bunch  of  grapes),  a  raisin ' 
or  tAVo,  a  date  or  an  olive.  The  Bm-  i 
p<  ror  Augustus  took  his  "jentaculum" 
■1  a  wheel  carriage,  in  a  litter,  any- 
■  here  in  fact.  There  was  no  sitting 
<lown  to  an  appointed  meal.  As  Do 
Quincey  sajrs,  'breal'cfast  was  not  in- 
vented for  many  centuries  after  Au- 
giustiis.  He  also  saya  that  the  elder 
Pliny,  after  taking  the  air  and  bathing, 
"broke  his  fast  on  a  morsel  of  biscuit." 
Do  Quincjy  amplifies  the  simple  word 
"gustabat."  The  industrious  Pliny  did 
not  read  at  this  simple  meal,  if  meal  it 
can  be  called,  but  while  he  was  nibbed 
and  •wiped  at  the  bath  he  heard  some 
book  read  to  him. 

In  England  for  majiy  years  ale,  wine, 
bread,  salt  fish,  "'baconn'd  herring," 
sprats,  butter,  half  a  chine  of  mutton, 
boiled  beef,  boiled  mutton  bones,  a 
"cheeking,"  were  on  the  table,  but  Hai-- 
rison  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  thanked 
God  that  breakfasts  were  then  left  out, 
"and  each  one  in  manner  (except  here 
and  there  some  young  hungrj'  stomach 
that  cannot  fast  till  dinner  time)  oon- 
tenteth  himself  with  dinner  and  supper 
only."  If  Izaak  Walton  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  and  his  fellow-anglers  took  a 
glass  of  ale  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  foi 
breakfast. 


BREAKFAST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  was  reading 
at  the  old  breaJcfast  tables  except  In 
monasteries,  where  there  was  an  ap- 
pointed reader  of  grave  manuscripts  or 
folios.    Squire  Clinton  In  Mr.  Archibald 
Marshall's  novel.  "The  Squire's  Daugh- 
ter," walked  to  a  side  table  for  his 
breakfast  dishes — bacon,  scrambled 
eggs,  whiting,   mushrooms,  marmalade 
and  hothouse  grapes,  and  cursed  the 
cook   for   the   "same   thing  day  after 
day."    The  squire  read  his  letters  be- 
fore .breakfast;  the  Times  arrived  later 
in  the  morning.    Think  of  the  break- 
fasts eaten  in  New  England  50  years 
ago:    Fruit  or  a  melon,  raw  tomatoes, 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal,  chops,  bacon, 
beefsteak,  sausages  or  hash;  sometimes 
fish;  a  variety  of  hot  bread,  including 
johnny  cake  and  "gems,"  eggs  served 
in  one  way  or  another;  toast,  waffles  or 
griddle   cakes,   coffee,    doughnuts,  iced 
water.    What  a  mess!    No  wonder  that 
Uncle  Amos  took  boneset  tea  for  sick 
headaches;  that  little  Maude  grew  up 
a  tripe-faced,  querulous  dyspeptic.  In 
our  little  village  there  was  no  reading 
at  breakfast.    The  Springfield  Republi- 
can did  not  come  in  until  9  o'clock.  If 
any  child  brought  even  a  picture  book 
to  table  he  was  scowled  at,  frightened, 
and  told  to  eat  what  was  set  before 
him. 

We  are  more  civilized  today.  Visiting 
!  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  last  month,  we 
I  were  impressed  by  his  abstemiousness 
1  in   his  own  home.     Ho  has  given  ufJ 
English  wainuts,  to  which  he  was  once 
passionately  addicted.     His   meal  con-i 
sistcd  of  two  or  three  rolls,  or  gems  of 
cornmeal,  dabs  of  raspberry  Jajn.  and 
two  cups  of  tea.    No  wonder,  temperate  , 
at  other  meals,  he  is  able  to  pursue  the 
.•sociological  researches  that  have  made 
'  his  name  illustrious  in  foreign  seats  of 
'  learning,  nlthough  an  ungrateful  Amer- 
ican pviiblic  has  not  yet  insisted  that  he 
should  grace  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Yet 
^li-.  Golightly  informs  us  that  when  Mr. 
.Johnson    sits    at   Golightly's  old-fash- 
ioned breakfast  table  he  eats  heartily 
fr-cm  fruit,  throiigh  cereal,  chop.«,  etc., 
to  griddle  cakes  thickly  buttered  and 
s\vimming  in  maple  syrup. 

LEIGH   HUNT  AND  OTHERS 
.    Leigh  Hunt,  quoting  Thomas  Fullcr'.s 
i  disputable  comment  on  the  ravens  that 
i  provided  Elijah  v/ith  morning  and  even- 
ing food— "It  seems  dinners  are  but  in- 
'  novations,  whilst  breakfasts  and  sup- 
;  pers  are  men's  most  ancient  and  nat- 
lural  meals"— described *is  own  break-' 
!  fast:  tea  and  coffee,  dry  toast,  butter, 
i  eggs,   ham,  something  potted.  "Some- 
'  thing  potted"— how  these  simple  word^ 
I  kmdle    the    Imagination  i      "When  we 
lived  alone,"   he  says,   "we  could  not 
help  reading  at  meals;  and  it  is  cer- 
I  tainly  a  delicious  thing  to  resume  an 
f-ntertaining  book  at  a  particularly  in- 
'  t  cresting  passage,  with  a  hot  cup  of  tea 
!  1-  one's  elbow,  and  a  piece  of  buttered 
.  ,st  in  one's  hand.    The  first  look  at 
page,  accompanied  by  a  coexistent 
I  'e  of  the  toast,  comes  under  the  head 
■  intensities.     But  when   in  comp.nny, 
nlf<;s  it  is  of  a  very  private  and  par- 
riming  description,  it  is.  of  course,  not 
be  done.  unle.=s  all  read:  and  a  gen- 
.    il  r-aiin--'  in  coir.priny  is  a  sort  of  un- 
,      1     "  e  most  allowable 

-.vapaper.    It  in- 


imon  interest,  and  is  in  it- 
y    sufficing    and  matutine 

thing."  .  ^  I. 

But  IS  the  newspaper  today  with  its  , 
reports    of    suffering    and  slar\'ation 
abroad   and    unemployment    at   home;  i 
with    Its    stories   of   prohibition   raids,  ■ 
crime  and  suicide,  a  cheerful  prepara- 

!  t-on  for  the  day?    One  might  as  well  . 
open  the  Bible  at  the  Lamentations  of 

I  Jeremiah. 

'  If  there  is  reading  at  table,  whan 
books  should  be   greased?    There  are 

■  many  lists  of  books  for  reading  in  bed 
or  on  a  de.<;trl  island.  We  have  not 
seen  a  list  for  table-reading.  Watts  on 
"The  Stomach"  will  hardly  be  the 
thing  A  cook  book  might  make  one 
discontented.  Nor  do  we  advise 
Fletcher's  treatise  on  mastication.  'We 
once  sat  at  table  with  Mr.  Fletcher. 
Curiosity  led  us  all  to  observe  him. 
The  dinner  was  a  formal,  pompous, 
fooli-sh  one.  He  ate  heartily  of  every 
dish:  he  cleared  each  plate  in  turn  be- 
fore the  other  guests  and  the  host  were 
readv  for  the  next  course. 

We  come  back  to  the  question.  Does 
reading  at  table  impair  digestion? 
Most  of  us  sit  too  long  in  the  dining 
room.  Only  stout  stomachs  can  brave 
a  dinner  of  many  courses,  when  the 
guests  are  expected  to  be  entertaining 
in  conversation;  when  there  are  long 
waits  between  the  bringing  on  of  dishes; 
when   there   is  a  barbaric  mixture  of 

■  liquids  and  solids,  hot  soup  and  ices, 
'that   if   thrown   together   in   a  tureen 

,  would  disgust  the  coarsest  feeder.  A 
reader  to  the  company,  i£  he  were  not 
'  a  hired  professional  elocutionist,  might 
;  and  digestion.  He  would  at  least  give 
a  guest  opportunity  for  exercising  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  the  choice  of  the 
courses.  And  discussion  of  the  book 
after  the  dinner  would  be  an  agreeable 
change  from  I'a  Uttle  music," 


I   .  Mmites  Etudes  Mu-  \\ 
When  L  Kcole  deb  Hautes 

'.b,a  address.   The  ^"'1/.-  J  ^^^'i 

dress  has  been  published  m  ^-^^  f^'H^ 

Saint-Saens  will  be  S6  years  on 
9th  of  October.  Some  one  may  say  that 
Bth  or  uciw  reactionary. 
It       time  'tor  him  lo  ue  «»  ■ 

s;s-r:.r= 

played  a  neatness.  A  grace,  <i 
^   ,-_=„„,   ..nse  in  development,  that. 


;::L,r;p::--himintheman- 

•■'^^"^^r""- certain  tendencies  m  ' 
„u  c  is  not  recent,  it  was  shown  when 
Te  ab^ected  to  a  statue  in  memory  of 
c  Jr  rr.noU.  On  many  occasions  s.nce, 
S  has  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain 
way  as  opposed    to  the  ultra-modern 
rhoof  of  MS  native  land.  At  Fontaine- 
bleau  he  warned  the  students  against  the  , 
theories  and  the  practices  of  this  school  I 
He  flrst  paid   a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  Vnlted  States,  hoped  that  the  new 
SLil    would    strengthen    the  bond, 
uniting  France  "the   guardian  of  the 
past"  with  America, 


'the  land  of  the 
future."    He'^tefully  recalled  lus  so-  ^ 
journ  in  Ban  Francisco  during  the  Ex  ^ 
position.   All  this  was  to  be  ^P^^^^'^' 

He  then  went  on  to  say  ui<i 
U,  Americans  had  sought  musical  in- 
struction  in   Germany.  ^-P^^f 
the  great  names  of  masters  that  had 
.hed  glory  on  that  '  J 

-ets  that  music,  as  we  know  it.  «as 
geis  uia..  R^fhs  underwent 

torn    in-  Italy.   The   B^chs  un 
Italian  ^^^^^rpp-f  mixture  of 

ence.  "From  ^his  haPP.  ^g^pera-, 
Italian.  German  ^■;d,,^„\^",!;:;ool  which' 
nients  came  the  excei^nt 
,s  German  only  m  name  a  schoo 
is  really  'mond.ale^  but  a  T^rolese. 
^•as  not  a  ^^';™=^"'i,^i''iLn.''  Gluck,  a 
,  tliat  is  to  say.  half  "'^"^"^.-lia,,  dur- 
German  by  Wrlh,  was  an  Italian  u 
Jng  the  greatest  part  of  his  ^^^^ 
become  French  in  Jhejast^  an 
glorious  years  ol 
leer  was  another 


persons  that  knowing  neither  srampiar. 
nor  orthography  also  make  laws  for 
themselves.   You  know  the  result. 

Prfmitive    music.    Saint-fcaons  said,, 
admitted   only    two    elements:  melody 
end  rhythm.    Musical  art  began  only 
tkh    ^lyphony.     The    first    at^temP  |' 
were  barbarous:  successions  of  fourths  / 
»nd  fifths.   One  wished  to  malce  several. 
Independent  parts  move  together:  one. 
wrote  cacophonies.    Then  came  strict 
rules,     from    which    the  magnificent 
school  of  the  16th  century  was  born 
priestly  music,  inexpressive  or  nearly 
BO  which  nevertheless  was  passionately 
cultivated.    The  only  interest  was  in , 
learned     combinations.      Melody  was 
banished  to  songs  and  dance  tunes.  At 
last    the   rules   were    broadened,  and 
eoftened;   music  became  more  expres- 
sive, simpler;  melody  and  vocal  orna- 
ments  supplanted   the  learned  music 
Forbidden  chords  and  dissonances  were 
permitted;  composers  grew  bolder  and 
had  civic  rights;   one  at  last  arrived 
where  we  are  today.  wv,^,. 

And  now  one  wishes  to  go  farther. 
This  is  impossible;  the  extreme  hmit 
has  been  reached;  to  overstep  it,  is  to 
I  fall  back  into  the  cacophony  whence 
;  bne  set  out.    And  it  is  useless,  for  in 
'the  vast  field  in  which  music  mo\es,^ 
'  ftbout,    there    is    room    for    inventions  t 
which,   if  they  are  not   infinite   m   a  i 
,  mathematical  sense,  are  Practically  in- 
finite.    To  bring  about  something  new , 
'  tt  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  dis- 
sonances.   One  does  this   however  one 
puts  one  tonality  on  another,  as'sertin=, 
that   you    can    accustom    yourself  tO| 

^''^"h'ave^a  neighbor  who  strives  pain-, 
fully  to  play  the  piano.  The  P'tch  of 
ihe  upper  part  is  a  semi-tone  below  that' 
of  the  middle  part.  The  woman  is  whol-; 
Jv  accustomed  to  it,  for  she  has  not 
remedied  in  any  way  this  situation^  Onel 
accustoms  oneself  to  uncleanliness,  to. 
Vice  to  crime.  There  are  those  fo. , 
whom  robbery  and  assassination  ^^J  . 
habitual  things.  Why  is  it  not  under-, 
Btood  that  in  art,  as  in  everything  c-lsc 
fhere  are  things  to  which  one  should, 
not  accustom  oneself? 

"Some   wish   a   clean   slate,   to  owe 
:  nothing  to  the  past.   It  is  not  by  cuttmg 
the  roots  that  the  tree  lives.  J 
Saint-^aens  then  spoke  of  tashions  m 
music  as  in  hats.   It  has  been  the  fash-, 
ion   for  some  time^to  Poo]^ ;P°°^^,^he 
brilliant  school  of  French  ''-5,*  . 
v  hich,  after  Mehnl,  Dalayrac,  Boieldieu, 
reigned  with  Auber  and  his  successors 
,and   flowered  splendidly    in  ''Carmen 

and    "Manon."     This    school    had  it3 
,weakne.sses;  it  also  had  jts  brilUance^ 
it  charmed  several  generations.  Operas 
ke  Dame  Blanche,"  "Le  Pre  aux 

•  Cleres  "  "Le  Domino  Noir,"  "Galathee, 
'••Mignon,"  to  cite  only  these,  are  by  no 

■  meaS  negligible.   They  have  their  place 

•  "Te  httfry  of  music,  as  Marivaux 
and  Regnard  are  by  the  side  of  Cor 

■  neille  and  Moliere  in  literature 
:     There  is  another  fashion;  the  fashion 

•  that  ibanishes  from  the  vocal  art  all  that 
Is  ornamental  and  florid,    though  one 

:  may  wonder  that  two  little  ligaments 
named  vocal  chords  can  produce  siach  ^ 
effects.     Up    to    recent  times,  all  the 
composers,  Italian,  German  and  French 

■  ;  ewiTilored  them.     Beriioz    was  first  in 
mocwhg  Singers  that    "played    on  the 

.  Jamvx'';  then  came  Wagner,  who  pre- 
'  served  only  one  ornament:  he  even 
wished  to  suppress  the  vocal  art,  pro- 
claiming that  melody  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  orchestra,  not  to  the  voice. 
AO  if  the  voice  were  not  the  most  beau- 
I'lful  of  instruments!  It  is  well  to  add 
that  if  some  of  Wagner's  works  were 
very  successful,  it  is  because  he  often 
•forgot  to  apply  hi9  principles. 

The  operetta,  a  giri  that  ha^  turned 
out  badly,  is  the  child. of  the  Opera- 
oomique.    Giris  that  turn  out  badly  are 
often  agreeable.    This  one  with  all  her 
'  fault?  has  one  quality:    She   has  pre- 

■  £er\-ed  for  us  dialogue,  which  compels 

■  the  actors  to  act  and,  to  articulate.  They 

■  preserve  these  in  .=inging.  f^-hile  singers 
that  only  ^-Ing  too  often  neglect  t^o  act 
their  roles  and  enlinciate  the  words,  the 
:_^,er  does  not  distinguish  the  words 
I^d  the  composition  becomes  unintel- 

"Here  gentlemen.  I  stop.  France  opens 
to  you  her  arms.  With  a  r.-eat  joy  she 
..ees  an.swering  her  call  these  brilliant 
youths  confiding  themselves  to  her  in- 
struction. Let  us  have  faith  In  the 
future.  The  intimate  union  of  France 
and  America  will  assure  the  triumph  of 


oompare'd  with  tlfet  o£  the  virtuous  iu 

brbers.  ,  • 

"Chief  among  the  imbibers  are  thn 
iriseparables.  They  are  heavy  A^rn^.^. 
hearty  sleepers,  and.  incidentallj .  vi  ■ 
fond  of  their  own  little  jokes.  Thp> 
only  seem  to  appear. in  the  play  as  a 
kind  of  comic  background  to  the  pro- 
tagonists.    They  certainly  .succeed  '" 
being  a  background.    Against  this  »ay 
background  are  outlined  a  numOer  n, 
ivpes.    There   is  u   '.society  bulleri.^, 
who  goes  from  the  drawing-room'to  the 
de.'^ert.  and  (after  four  acts  of  i.m 
cision)  prefers  the  desert.    She  man- 
a  strong,  silent  man.  and  leaves  variu 
other  strong,   -silent  men  heartbroken. 
Their  broken  hearts  are  strewn  through- 
out the  play  like  amorous  milestones 
Then  there  is  the  teetotal  villain.  He 
has  a  long-suft-ering  wife,  and  she  event- 
ual'.v    finds    happiness    in  unexpected 
ways     There  are  also  two  comic  black 
servants,    and  .there    is    an  excellent 
storm,  which  rages  furious^r  through- 
out one  act  whenever  the  door  is  opened. 
And  that,  as  far  as  we  can  remember, 
is  'The  Edge  o'  BeyondC 

"Many  of  the  players  were  worthy  ot 
a  better  means  of  displaying  their  abili- 
ties than  the  simple  vagaries  of  this  un- 
sophisticated block  of  sentiment.  M:s3 
Doris  Lloyd,  in  particular,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  for  30  seconds 
ishe  threw  a  beam  of  brilliance  over  an 
land  waste  ot  platitudes.  That  flicker 
made  the  preliminary  weariness  •well 
worth  while.  She  played  the  villains 
wife,  and  made  her  quite  tolerable.  Mr. 
Martin  Lewis,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Seagram  and 
Mr  Antony  Holies  were  pleasing  as  the 
comic  background  of  three,  and  Mr. 
Basil  Rathbone  made  the  most  of  a 
most  intolerable  part.  The  piece  had  a| 
very  enthusiastic  reception. 

Phyllis  Neiljson-Terry  bej-an  on  Aug. 
1 15  her  fourth  consecutive  tour  in  Eng- 
lland  with  "Trilby."  .  .. 

1  Barrie'9  "Qualily  Street"  was  revived 
i  at  the  Haymarkk.  London,  on  Aug.  11. 
The  success,  according  to  the  Times, 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  'The 
"«pell  was  woven  more  deeply  than 
ever  The  war  'has  shown  up  many  old 
favorites  rather  mercilessly,  but  even 
wars  cajihot  sfale  the  infinite  'BaiTie- 

ress'  l>7  this  delightful  play.  We  ar< 
Mn^med  to  think  that  'Q^^l'^V  street 
even  more  attr.active  now  than  i' 
; -^s  10  or  20  years  ago,  and  the  reasor 
:  that  our  'Great  War'  has  freshenec 
;,U  the  whimsical  illusions  in  the  plav 


^forious  Vears  of  his  career.';  Me 
leer  was  another   example  ^And 
music   m    Its   best   P^""  '       j^gt  ua 
having  no  country    l-^^f ^,en 
hope    that    It  in  art  as  in 

^c'^lntr-^nr  it-^iTe^rsonal  metal  to; 

'    ^^^h^enSt'slfns  began  Ms  wo^ds  o j 
Jemn  warning:  ^I^P'/our  per-L 

seek   after  or:g.nalit>.  Let^^y^^^ 
Bonality  shape  itsel    "a^";^^';  only 
ing  after  original.t>    one  arri 
at    bizarrerie    and    madness  ^ 
Italian  architects  of  the  ^2  h  cenmry^ 
who,  to  break  w^  ^^^^^ 

S^ir'rnd'so^wkw^d'f  in  "Bologna. 
that  stana  ,v,prp    is    an  analo- 

'*'l\.i,"in  the   musical  world:  one 
gous  eMl  in  tne 
searches  novrttN    i.  '  - 

pre  person  ^ 
making  laN'. 


peace,  without  which  the  arts  •\vill  not 
know  how  to  flourish." 

A  New  Play,  "The  Edge  o'  Beyond'; 
with  Other  Stage  Notes 

"The  Edge  o'  Beyond,"  a  new  play; 
adapted  by  Roy  Horniman  and  Rub.\ 
Miller  from  the  novel  by  Gertrude  Page, 
was  produced  at  the  Garrick,  London, 
on  Aug.  9.  The  Time^'  said  of  the  pia:.  . 
"In  Rhodesia,  if  one  is  to  believe  Mi.^s 
Page,  there  is  perpetual  sunshine  anJ 
perpetual  sloth.  It  is  a  land  flowins 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  rather  with 
sleep  and  Avhiskey.  No  one  works. 
Evrybodv  drinks  whiskey  and  every- 
body is  k  hero,  self-sacrifice  (apart 
from  the  enjoyment  of  sleep  and  th- 
consumption  of  whiskey)  is  the  current 
coin  of  this  Arcadian  Rhodesia.  Tn- 
is  only  one  villain  in  the  piece,  and  n 
is  what  Dickens  would  have  called 
•regular  out-and-outer.'  He  il -treats 
animals  and  women  and  does  all  sons 
of  dreadful  things,  and  he,  alone  among 
all  these  Arcadians,  is  a  teetotaller  arid 
non-smok_er.    It  niust  i  .-  :      "'."l  hi.m. 
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that  ^Grra  'wa;''  thaT  exercised  th.  - 
Vnh.blLnts  of  'Quality  Street'  so  gravenlwdl 
ly  When  it  was  first  produced  one  wa. 
nclined  to  love  all  those  ins^^^us  ^^^^ 
ple-and  think  how  ^^aint  tlaey  were 
Now  we  are  more  disposed  to  love  then 
-and  think  how  unexpectedly  natura 

'"rifncL-play.  "The  f-th  of 
VMne."  by  John  W.  Bostock  and  RuUamJ 
Boughton  was  announced  for  the  Gias- 
tonbury  (Eng.)  Festiv.al  (Aug  25-Sept.  8)- 
"The  scene  of  this\work  is  da^  onb*  : 
Tor  in  mid-winter;  'and  the  motive  th 
conflict  between  two  t'^^denc.es  of  hu 
man  effort.  Harlequin  stands  for  force 
of  materialism.-Pierrot  for  those  of  sen 
timentalism-and    Columbus-    for  th 
ideal  which  the  two  male  P^PP^'^.l'^,^,^ 
win.  Pantaloon  stands  for^the  pr.mltiv 
cave  man  spirit  which  confuses  the  figl 
and  dances  in  triumph  over  the  bodies  o 
the  three  other  figures.  There  are  Part 
in  this  play  for  two  members  of  the  a^ 
diencc.  The  other  new  Productions  a 
the  first  performances  of  plais  bj  La 
rence  Housman  and  Josephine  Barett 
Two  chamber  concerts  of  music  bv  Ku^ 
land  Boughton  (including  , a  stage  prc 
duction  of  his  choral  pallet   'The  Moo 
Maiden'  ,  play-readings  by  John  Drinh 
water  and  Laurence  Housman  and  mil 
sical  lectures  by  Edward  Dent  complet 
the  Festival  program."  ' 
Lionel   Glenister,  formeriy  with  « 
Henry  Jewett  Payers,  is  now  playir 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes"  at  tne  Broa. 
hurst  Theatre.  New  York 

Bertha  Bady.    a  f^^'^'^'^f.J^-^^ 
.ctrcss,   is  dead.    Born  '^I'eUmm 
vears   ago  .-^he   first   ap^ieared  on  l 
'stage  at°the  Theatre  1'  Oeuvre  in  ^ 
Louis      Bouwmeoster.     the  l^a^" 
Shakespearian   actor  i^ff^l^.^^l^] 
Shyiock    last    "lonth   at    ^  -^^Xajh, 
Avon.     He    spoke   Dutc.  .  r 
English.  'His  performance  was  brtUian 

one  of  "tremendous  Y  f'LT'^-  ^-^ 
vellous   command    of    sestu^:'  gju, 
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sive  e]acuia,Li^..»   nctor's  thro 

tural  volumes  from         ^'^.'l"'  .  ndel 
and  pointed  with  eKtniordirar> 
the  variousemo^ion.  of  the  ciu 
There  were  times  when  one  g.>^ 
I  these  snarling  ccmimen  .^^ 
was  no  doubt  of  the  en.i^ 

afforded  to  *  -  l^--;;^'„„thing  nob 
meester's   Shyiock   nau  ^^^^  j 

nothing  ll''^'\^f""Ud  Vt  erness  a 
essence  of  rapacity  and  ^ 

.1--  -"-"^?o"^T^s  ham?  -l  "en  the  tr 
■slaver  over  Portia  s  ua  ^^^^^  ^ 

^seemed  to  {^^^^^in -e"  tantahzingly 
cruel  enough  to  lm.,er^  is.tier-!^  bre 
fore  Antonio  when  ^"  Bering w 

1  rpolr  wa.  undema^le^^^  , 
Rita  Bentons     The      ^^^^   ^  , 

ler^e^rThewAte^rs'  PuhUsh.nr 


tej- 


1  which  slu\  a  Kraduatc  of  ^-'S*";^' 
,r  boys  and  pirls  between  S  and  U  years 


Remy  de  tii>\iini,.iit,  i  liiallnK  on  ihi- 

Jrovalllnff  ami  erroneous  Idea  of  a  na- 
ional  or  artistic  decadence,  remarked: 
'Nations  hate  one  the  other,  only  a  little 
lecause  they  are  not  well  acquainted. 
Vhen  there  has  been  warm  fratcrniza- 
ion,  an  alliance  always  ends  in  th© 
oar  of  cannon." 


COPLEY  PLAYERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Leon  Gordon,  the  actor,  Is  pleas- 
nfly  remembered  here  by  the  patrons 
f  the  Copley  Theatre.  It  should  inter- 
5t  them  to  know  that  his  play,  "The 
oppy  God,"  was  brought  out  by  Sel- 
yns  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York, 
1  Aug.  29.  This  play  by  him.  Le  Roy 
lemons  and  Thomas  Grant  Springer  is 
jscribed  by  the  Evening  Post  as  "A 
elodraniatlc  tragedy  ot  Oriental  ven- 
bance  by  op^um  torture,  without  the 
ual  bow  to  the  conventions  and  the 
eeley  Cure."  The  critic,  Mr.  Reniei-s, 
as  rejoiced  to  sea  "a  melodramatic 
agedy  in  which  the  villain  isn't  foiled, 

which  the  two  lovers  don't  end  up 

each  other's  arms,  and  in  which  their 
lestial  bodies  are  not  shown  floating 
nvn  a  celestial  Yangtse-Kiang."  He- 
rring to  the  matter  of  realism,  Mr. 
niers  thinks  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
irbary  coast  saloon  gang  singing  the 
rht  words  to  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
lee"  may  smack  of  "a  vivid  Imagina- 
m  rather  than  of  phonographic  pre- 
!ion."  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  "The 
ppy  God"  was  played  some  time  ago 

the  Pacific  coast 
The  patrons  of  the  Copley  Theatre; 
11 '  learn  with  pleasure  that  another 
e  of  their  favorites,  now  an  actor  in 
he   Poppy    God,"    was  convplimented 

Mr.  Reniers.  "H.  Conway  Wingfield 
the  'Doc,'  fallen  foul  of  drink  and. 
8  dregs  of  humanity,  but  with  a  heart 
gold,  which  reveals  him  as  a  charac- 
■  not  altogether  fresh,  but  one  which 
Mr.  Wingfleld's  experienced  keeping 
well  irounded  and  warmed  anew  with 
?."  His  performance  was  one  of 
iree  pieces  of  acting  that  stand  out," 


r  A  T  L  E  -  VI  A" 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  voicing  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Luke  Green,  who  wrote 
In  your  column  about  the  presint  popu- 
lar pronounclatlon  of  a  certain  trand  ol' 
'  igarette.'!.  As  I  do  not  smoke,  not  yet 
having  Joined  my  emancipated  sex  Ir 
tlie  habit,  I  cannot  haugnfi;3r  refer  tc 
"Fut-lma"  as  I  would  like,  when  In- 
wardly writhing  as  "visitors"  speak  oi 
"Kateo-mas."  These  are  they  who  wish 
the  wife  had  a  "coop"  to  drive  abou' 
in;  but  I  try  to  excuse  the  last,  know 
ing  they  are  thinking  of  Hen-ry. 

Canton.  E.  R.  3. 


'HIM' 


RHETORIC;   NOT  SYMPTOMS. 

the  World  'Wags: 
1  the  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nin  H.  Swig  In  The  Herald  of  Aug. 
I  note  his  assertion  that  his  ''heart 
■ns  with  Indignation"  ■  and  In  an- 
er  paragraph  that  his  "blood  runs 
i" 

not  this  unusual  condition  a  sub- 
of  Interest  to  the  medical  frater- 
y'  as  well  as  to  financial  circles? 
oston.  p.  s.  Q. 


CONCERNrNG  SIROTA. 

he  circular  of  Mr.  Leo  Sirota,  a,, 
nist,  has  arrived  at  The  Herald  o£- 
after  Its  crossing  of  the  Atlantic, 
e  Alexander  MacPherson  In  the  old 
«ses,  Mr.  Sirota  Is  an  extraordinary 
I'-oh.  Aji  Austrian  newspaper  de- 
abes  him  as  a  "salonphllosoph  Inter- 
donal  and  modern."  The  Wiener 
remeine  Zeitung  hailed  him  as— we 
ite  the  English  of  the  translation—" 
tist  full  of  poetry  and  never  heared 
^uty  of  sonoud  and  fervour."  The 
es  Wiener  Tageblatt  was  even  more 
rnusiastic:  "Leo  Sirota  Is  the  com- 
iition    of   all   former  pianist-types. 

knows  and   masters  evei-y  shade, 
n  the  deepest  one  to  the  superficial 
of  the  virtues.    For  this  pianist's 
•ersal  readiness  there  is,  to  be  sure, 
oplace  in  the  whole  piano-literature 
"t  would  not  be  executed  with  all 
-s  of  exquislty." 

le  Signale  also  had  Its  little  say:  ' 
!e  oonzert  Leo  Sirota  was  a  sensa-  , 
[,  rare  In  the  concert  house:  his  fine  i 
repands  ultra-violet  beams."  I 


[ 


FASHION  AND  ART 

girls  would  brush  tlie  hair  'baek 
'ifi  their  ears,  says  a  great  organist, 

would  sing  better.) 
-■nanda  is  all  out  of  tune, 
J]e  sings  like  a  cuckoo  in  June, 

Her  cavities  aural 
J  Are  rendered  unchoral 
pads  that  would  choke  a  maroon. 


jj^-  lusllla  was  queen  of  the  waltz 
ttll  she  developed  grave  faults- 
-1'   Her  Jazz-pattern  stocking 
The  steps  interlocking, 
unconstitutional  halts 

/jlP'ltl'-Ine  is  a  musical  maid. 


;',i,!<*j  four,  the  piano  she  played. 
But  since  manicuring 
Has  proved  so  alluring. 
=  vamps  in  long  gauntlets  of  suede 
W.  in  the  London  Dally  Chronicle 


"HER,"  NOT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  a  Boston 
book  reviewer  referring  to  E.  O.  Somen- 
ville,  author  of  "An  Enthusiast,"  xis 
"him,"  and  commenting  on  "his"  name 
aa  follows:  "Properly  that  middle  Ini- 
tial is  combined  with  an  "E"  in  dl- 
graphic  fashion.'" 

The  author's  full  name  Is  really  Edith 
Anna  Oenone  Somerville,  and  together 
with  her  collaborator,  the  late  Violet 
Florence  Martin,  she  was  responsible 
for  a  number  of  light  and  amusing 
sketches  of  Irish  country  and  sporting 
life.  CAPT.  BRASSBOilTND. 

Boston. 


"THE  LETTER  CARRIER  POET" 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 
Asahel  W.  Root  of  Deerfield  has,  I  think, 
signed  himself  as  "the  letter  carrier 
poet."  Miss  Lucy  O.  Tuthille  might 
learn  from  him  about  the  verse  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  of  today. 
Greenfield.  JOHN  C.  LEE. 


"DELOIDA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  extract  which,  in  The  HeraJd  of 
Aug.  14  you  gave  from  the  Stage's  re- 
view of  Richard  Northcott's  biography 
of  Adah  Isaacs  Menlsen,  speaks  of  "the 
afterwards  repudiated  sonnet,  'Deioida,' 
written  in  Menken's  album  by  .  .  .  Swm- 
burne,  who  called  her  the  world's  de- 
light" I  understand  that  extract  from 
the  Stage  as  an  assertion  that  Swin- 
burne wrote  that  sonnet,  but  that  he 
afterwards  denied  that  he  did  so.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  sonnet?  If  so,  do 
you  think  Uiat  Swinburne  wrote  it? 
How  about  the  name  of  the  sonnet, 
"Deioida"?  Is  the  name  a  Spanish 
word  recognized  by  the  dictionaries?  Is 
it,  like  "Dolores,"  a  Spanish  female 
forename?  What  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word?  If  it  is  a  Spanish  word,  I 
suppose  tliat  it  is  pronounced  in  four 
syllables,  da-Io-ee-dar.  Is  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable?  SPECTATOR. 

Brookline. 

We  have  never  seen  the  sonnet.  We 
have  already  said  that  we  doubted 
iwhetlier  Swinburne  wrote  it.  Your 
r'Deloida"  should  be  "Doloida," — Ed. 


E.  H.  B.  of  Borston  writes; 
"Your  notices  of  Herman  Melville's 
books  have  Interested  me  greatly.  I 
sjm.  very  fond  of  his  stories  and  have 
first  editions  of  most  ot  them.  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  reference  to  'White 
Jacket.'  This  Is  a  pen  picture  of  the 
U.  S.  navy  In  the  forties:  1S48,  I  think. 
The ,  characters  mentioned  would  be 
known  to  old  navy  officers.  I  can  dls- 
llnguish  only  'Mad  Jack'  (Percival).  I 
should  like  to  Icnow  who  sat  for  the 
pictures  of  Capt.  Claret,  the  old  com- 
modore, the  surgeon  and  others." 

We  spoke  of  "White  Jacket"  in  The 
Herald,  of  June  22.    "It  is  said  that  by 
this  book  he  (Melville)  was  of  Influence 
in  obtaining  the  abolition  >.f  Hogging 
in  the  navy."    We  then  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  account  ot  the  opera- 
tion performed  by  the  sugeon,  Cadwal- 
lader  Cuticle,  M.  D.,  on  board  the  U.  S.  ; 
frigate  Neversink  and  the  description ' 
of  his  character  surpassed  the  pages 
relating  to  an  English  navy  surgeon  in  ' 
"Roderick  F^andom." 

Melville  wrote  an  introductory  note 
to  "White  Jacket"  in  1860.  "In  the  year 
1943  I  shipped  as  'ordinary  seaman'  on 
board  of  a  United  States  frigate  lying 
in  a  harbor' of  the  Pacific  ocean.  After 
remaining  in  this  frigate  for  more  than 
a  year,  I  was  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice upon  the  vessel's  arrival  home.  My 
man-of-war  experience  and  observations 
are  incorporated  in  the  present  vol- , 
ume."  \ 

"White  Jacket"  was  reprinted  by  the  i 
United  States  Book  Company  and  the 
copyright  was  taken  by  Elizabeth  S. 
Melville  in  1S92.  > 

In  1919,   the   centenary   of  Melville's  ■ 
birth,  the  New  York  Times  published 
a   most   appreciative   editorial  article, 
written  in  a  vein,  at  times  fantastical,  | 
that  would  have  deljghted  Melville,  in-  , 
different  as  he  seemed  In  his  lifetime  to 
praise  or  blame.   The  writer  ended:  "A 
kind  man  as  w-ell  a.s  a  strong,  tone  sees 
him  faintly  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
tall  and  staliwart,  as  such  a  man  ought 
to  be,   walking  along  in  a  reverie,  a 
[solitary  treading  the  mystic  pathway, 
yet     visited    still,     one    hopes,  with 
glimpse's  of  enchanted  islands,  hearing 
'still  tlie  grumble  of  the  forecastle,  the 


f.iiiii, 

jhci;,'liUi,  liii-  I'MiK.  iiii-M.-iiroil,  (lii,^'  lilv 
'swell  of  the  Pacific.'"  ' 

.\propo.s  of  seafaring  ,  men,  wa  have 
recolvort  an  extraordinary  letter,  which 
wo  now  publish,  although  It  does  \M 
foul  Injustice. 


IS  THIS  A  CASE  OF  BLACKMAIL? 

A.s  the  World  Wags:       .  • 

.As  a  general  thing  I'm  not  one  to 
complain.  But  there  are  times  when 
a  body  has  got  to  safy  .something  or 
bu.«t  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

You  rAay  call  to  mind  that  a  few 
works  back  my  cousin  Eliza  Ann  Salt- 
marsh  had  some  t.'ouble  with  a  pair  of 
elderly  seafaring  men.  They'd  been 
chasing  a  rum  runner  or  the  rum  run- 
ner had  been  chasing  them  or  they -were 
rum  runners,  which  seems  most  likely, 
and  by  some  mistake  or  other  they 
came  to  In  Eliza  Ann's  tearoom  and 
tried  to  order  liquor.  And  then  they 
had  some  kind  of  a  rumpus  and  last 
seen  of  them  wa.?  one  trundling  the 
other  toward  the  bay  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

And  then  I  wrote  to  you  about  it 
and  told  about  the  rum  runner  being 
off  the  Vineyard  and  offering  to  do 
something  handsome  with  the  reward. 
.VII  you  had  to  do  was  tn  get  them  to 
order  out  some  destroyer.s  and  a  few 
battleships  and  maybe  three  or  four 
seaplanes  and  run  the  villains  down 
red  handed. 

But  instead  of  that  you  printed  my 
letter  and  let  on  that  you  were  leaving 
immediately  on  your  vacation.  Which 
may  have  fooled  some  folks  but  didn't 
fool  some  others.  Because  Just  as  soon 
as  you  and  this  Herkimer  Johnson 
creature  dropped  out  of  sight  the  pa- 
pers began  to  be  full  of  news  about  tine 
Arethusa  and  her  vile  cargo  off  the 
Vineyard.  .And  just  as  soon  as  the  Are- 
thusa disappeared  you  came  back.  And 
as  I  say,  I  can  see  as  far  into  a  grind- 
stone as  the'  next  one  and  so  far  as  T 
know  they  haven't  passed  any  20th 
amendment  repealing  the  law  that  two 
and  two  make  four. 
.  And  beside  that,  the  other  two  of 
your  four  were  recognized,  meaning.th6 
two  who  like  to  have  wrecked  *  Eliza 
Ann's  teahouse.  Aunt  Thamezin  Mul- 
len, who  knows  every  one  that  ever 
went  to  sea  since  the  time  of  Noah, 
pa.ssed  them  over  on  .Heartbreak  Hill 
road.  And  Tliamezin  she  says  that  the 
one  pushing  the  whvJelbarrow  was  John 
Coffin  that  used  to  be  mate  of  the 
-Acushwam.  He's  got  a  brass-bound 
wooden  leg  made  out  of  teak  fro-m  the 
first  ship  he  was  wrecked  in,  and  she'd 
know  him  anywhere.  And  the  other 
one,  the  one  in  the  wheelbarrow,  she 
says  ^vas  Capt.  Peter  Fitzurse  that  tjsed 
to  sail  from  the  island.  He  had  no 
hair  and  store  teeth  and  had  lost  three 
fingers  from  his  right  hand  on  his  fii-st 
whaling  trip— either  by  having  them 
froze  or  bit  oft  by  a  whale  or  lost  by 
scui"\'y  or  tangled  up  in  a  running 
line  and  pulled  off.  Thamezin  couldn't 
call  to  mind  which.  Anyway  she  re- 
called him  perfectly  and  Amos  Hol- 
brook,  the  constable,  has  descriptions 
of  both  of  them  and  says  he'll  make 
things  hot  for  them  if  they  dast  show 
up  again. 

So  there's  the  whole  matter  straight. 
As  I  said,  I'm  not  one  to  complain,  but 
I  will  stand'  up  for  my  rights.  Unless 
I  hear  something  pretty  goon  about  that 
reward  Amos  Holbrook's  gioing  to  have 
occasion  to  polish  up  his  badge  and 
knock  the  ru.'St  off  his  comealonixs.  Of 
course  this  Capt.  Peter  Fitzurse  may 
not  be  master  of  the  Arethusa  and  John 
Coffin  mav  not  be  mate.  And  maybe 
you  and  tliis  Herkimer  Johnson  wasn't 
concerned  in  naming  her  cargo  ashore. 
But  it  all  look.'?  mishty  suspicious. 

Don't  bother  to  'iile^raph.  A  special 
delivery  letter  will  dn.  , 

(Mis  )  .\BIAH  STONT:. 

East  Wyeport. 


1  There  Is  no  mistaking  this  simple  and 
eftectJve  call,  and  there  Is  no  earthly 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  obeyed— 
except  when  you  do  not  want  to  croas 
the  road," 


VENUS  IN  SACKCLOTH 

(It  is  stated  that  the  newly  discovered 
Venu9  has  been  wrapped  in  coarse  can- 
vas.) 

Alas  for  our  new  Aphrodite, 
If  sooth  is  in  rumor's  dark  hints. 

With  never  a  frill  to  her  "nightie,"' 
And  sackcloth  for  chintz! 

Full  many  a  Venus  is  met  on 
Th>  shores  of  the  amorous  sea. 

Divine  in  a  swathing  of  Cretonne 
At  one-ele'n-three. 

Cyrene,  if  hither  .dispatching 
Your  Lady  of  Love,  will  you  wire 

For  falbrics  in  color-schemes  matching: 
The  patterns  of  Tyre?  ^ 

Adonis,  his  camera  packing. 

Swift  back  to  his  suburlb  would  skip 
If  Venuses  swaddled  in  sacking 

Came  down  for  a  dip. 
A.  W.— In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"SAFETY  FIRST"  IN  LONDON 

A  new  aid  to  "safety  first"  is  to  be 
seen  in  streets  of  London. 

"It  takes  the  form  of  a  special  color- 
ing, green  and  yellow,  upon  the  larger 
lamp  standards  at  certain  busy  cor- 
ners. A  few  feet  upward  a  stripe  and 
star  attract  the  eye.  and  over  this 
Ixangs  a  new  signboard  bearing,  in 
green  letters  on  an  opaque  ground,  the 
words: — 

CROSS  the 
road  HERE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tremont  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "Lady  Billy,"  a  musical 
romance  in  three  acts  by  Zelda  Sears, 
vith  music  by  Harold  A.  Levey.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New 
York,  Dep.  14  by  Henry  W.  Savage 
after  3  preliminary  tour.  GeOrge  Hirsts 
mubical  director. 

ToTxi  ,■«  Harry  Lang 

Dlf-t  v".  ■■  ^.f  wrciico  I>ee 

Hnrrj'  .Mirry  It.  VV't«)»tc-r 

Oeoriie  Ted  Weller 

■I<x'  ,  Mack  Kennedy 

Aiiastji»ia  Koslankowskl  I»ulse  Dose 

BotcBon  SiKlney  Gr.'enstreet 

Mrs.  Walllngfoitl-Butler-DaTentiT  Vlra  Itlal 

Klofse  Elsa  FopTOter 

Senor  M,imi<>l  Montijo  Arthur  Uttry 

Mile.  Vloricn  Boatrlco  Collem-tte 

Countiws  Antonla  of.raixJoTe  Mitxi 

John  Smith  Boyd  Marsh  all 

The  theatre  was  crowded;  the  audi- 
ence was  in  holiday  mood.  Comedians, 
singers,  even  the  dancers  were  vigorous- 
ly applauded;  the  tunes,  melodically 
flueent,  but  without  individuality  and 
with  an  accompaniment  scored  with- 
out distinction,  were  repeated  in  answer 
to  imperative  demand-  Y'et,  after  all, 
it  is  not  too  much  .to  say  that  with  all 
due  respect  to  Miss  Foerster.  Miss  Dose 
and  Messrs^  Greenstreet"  and  Marshall, 
little  Mitzi  IS  the  whole  show. 

A  poverty-stricken  Roumanian  coun- 
tess is  she,  with  a  faked  echo  and  a 
faked  ghost  for  the  benefit  of  tourists 
visiting  her  castle.  An  American  en- 
gineer. Smith  by  name,  meets  her  in  her 
overalls,  and  thinks  she  is  the  garden- 
er's son  Billy.  Billy,  by  the  way,  is  a 
weU-kppwn  Roumanian  Christiai)  name. 
Of  course  there  is  a  faithful  retainer, 
Bateson,  but  Anastasia,  »the  cook,  is 
leaving  for  America.  Smith  is  interested 
in  Billy,  and  charmed  by  her  voice— for 
she  sings  the  legend  of  the  castle,  urges 
her  to  visit  America  and  provides 
traveling  expenses,  that  she  may  make 
money  as  a  boy  soprano. 

There  ai*e  other  person.^  jn  the 
grst  act — a  vigorous  male  quartet,  a 
jflery  Spaniard,  and  an  intolerable  .\meri- 
jcan  woman  seeking  a  fortune  for  her 
daughter.  Smith  left  alone,  and  in  love 
with  the  portrait  of  the  ghost,  sees 
the  ghost  coming  down  the  stairs.  He 
!has  already  heard  the  echo,  a  peculiar 
'echo,  for  it  sings  the  second  phrase  to 
;  his  first  phrase  of  a  musical  period. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act, 
and  lo,  we  are  in  Greenwich  village.  AH 
of  our  old  friends  appear  there  in  the 
studio  of  the  cook,  who  is  now  Mme. 
KlosiankO'Wski,  and  betrothed  to  the 
Spaniard.  Mitzi  now  wears  .  knee 
breeches,  and  is  famous  as  a  boy  so- 
.  prano.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the,  compli- 
1  cations  that  follow.  Billy  jealous  of 
Smith,  the  Spaniard  suspicious  of  Ana- 
stasia. More  could  have  been  made  of 
the  Village.  If  it  were  not  for  Mitzi's 
pranks  and  her  joyous  nature,  her  glib 
and  often  impudent  speech,  the  act: 
would  drag.  Not  even  tlie  easily  per- 
plejfed  Spaniard  could  save  it. 

In  the  Uiird  act  in  \vhich  Mitzi  has 
been  conveyed  against  her  will  in  a 
chest  to  Smith's  apartment,  there  is 
the  Inevitable,  yet  eagerly  expected,  end- 
ing, after  another  scene  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  effervescent  Spaniard. 
Mitzi  sang  her  airs  with  pleasing, 
simplicity;  sang  prettily  and  without 
affectation.  As  a  boy  she  delighted  the 
women  in  the  audience  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  thus  stood  the  severer  test. 
Miss  Foerster  by  her  agreeable  voice 
gave  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
Eloise  and  the  jealousy  of  Billy.  Mr. 
Greenstreet  wasAmusing  in  a  dry  man- 
ner when  the  dramatist  gave  him  an 
opportunity,  and  Mr.-  Marshall  was  a 
manly  figure,  wearing  evening  dress  as 
if  it  had  not  been  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Savage  has  seen  to  it  that  th? 
!l  piece  is  well  mounted. 


Shubert  Theatre— Arthur  Hammei - 
stein  presents  Frank  Tinney  in  a  musi- 
girl  comedy,  "Tickle  Me."  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  11  and  Frank  Mandel.  Staged 
by  Willie  Collier.     Ttie  cast; 

Mary  Fairbanks  Doris  Ardon 

Jack  Barton  Bon-land  Woodruff 

Marcel    Pols.son  Vic  Casmore 

Frank   Tinney  Frank  Tinney 

Alice  West  Lillian  Klnt- 

Cu-stoms   Inspector  Tom  O'Harc 

A  Native  Boatman  Vincent  Townsend 

A   Slave  .Jerome  Kl^klanJ 

The   Tongra  .S*  ■■  .Eugene   Ordn  -iy 

Blab  Blah.  ./W 4  *(V.J«,t .  .Gerard  Gardner 

Anything  Frank  "nney  has  anything 
to  do  with  is  stamped  with  at  least  one 
thing,  plenty  of  "pep,"  and  so  as  a 
start  let  it  be  known  that  his  latest 
vehicle  has  that  and  then  more.  In 
fact  it  is  Frank  in  both  black  and  white, 
meaning  in  burnt  cork  and  as  himself, 
which  to  many  theatregoers  will  be  a 
novelty.     Tn   the  famil  r      .      ■   of  .be 
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i:,-.!  ne?rr>o  Fl^k  scored  iin  old  time 
hli  and  ae  himself  In  tho  slight  dis- 
guise of  a  projjerty  m»n  of  a  moving 
plotvire  oonoern  lie  has  .imple  oppor- 
tunitv  to  give  those  who  have  the 
Tinney  hahll  all  they  can  possibly 
expect  inside  the  lime  limit  of  a  musical 

r  how. 

\\  hy  ono  sliould  attempt  to  describe 
plot  of  suvh  a  piece  is  a  question 
anyone   might   ask,   but   in  this 
■.    ticular   gliQW    there    is    much  more 
r    .11  the  ordinary  attempt  to  iiaiis  a 
A     specialties    together  surrounded 
h  the   girls   and   having  the  song? 

composers  hope  to  have  whistU-d 
1  sung  before  many  days  have 
-sed.  The  thread  of  '•Ticltle  Me" 
Is  in  strange  places  and  winds  about 
liianv  curves  it  would  discourage  a 
i.e.  It  ppeeds  with  the  flash  of  the 
lining  from  the  land  of  the  movie, 
llywood.  Cal..  to  Thibet,  to  the 
red  Bath  where  the  picture,  tho 
perty   man    has    written,    must  be 

mod. 

.Now  Frank  i^^  ilu-  prjiierty  man,  who 
lur  as  the  stc^iy  develops,  win  the 
md  of  the  haughty  leading  lady  de- 
■  iie  early  pi-olestations  that  it  was  the 
iding  man.  Ue  of  the  accu.slomed  pa- 
ne leather  hair  that  was  her  ideal. 
u>  explains  that  she  would  most  cer- 
linly  wed  a  property  man— that  is  it 

had  property  enougli. 
Sow  you  know  tlie  story,  be  assured 
hat  Tinney  has  plenty  to  do  in  his  own 
;  •   uliar  way  including  a  response  to  a 
If  inflicted  call  for  a  speech  in  whicli 
;i    described  the  leeague  of  nations  and 
>^  solution  in  which  it       to  give  Ire- 
uid  back  to  Ireland,  Palestine  to  tlie 
\\s    and    Revere    Beach    to  Boston, 
iiney  plays  the  cornet  and  makes  love, 
lis  In  itself  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission not  to  say  the  war  tax  and 
u.<t  of  a  seat  in  the  stalls. 
But  there  is  much  in  addition  to  the 
star  to  attract.   The  piece  is  staged  with 
lavish  disregard  to  expense  in  point  of 
- 'f-nic  and  costume  effects.    The  com- 
iny  is  a  clever  one  with  a  chorus  of 
More  tlian  ordinary  ability.    There  are 
songs  that  will  be  remembereij,  dances 
raved  about,  and  taken  as  a  whole  they 
form  a  most  enjoyable  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

.\mcng  the  hits  of  the  show  Is  the 
fong  "If  a  Wish  Could  Make  It  So," 
sung  by  members  of  the  chorus.  Thi.s 
was  demanded  time  and  again  and  de- 
sened  its  popularity,  being  put  atross 
in  rare  manner  by  a  group  of  clever 
girls.  Then  there  is  "Until  You  Say 
Goodby,"  sung  by  I.illian  Ring  and 
•We've  Got  Something."  sung  by  Doris 
Arden.  These  were  enough  to  have 
carried  tho  piece. 

The  dancing  of  Frances  Grant  and 
Ted  Wing,  and  that  of  Mary  Haun  and 
UaUiino  G.  Sedoni  was  novel,  athletic 
and  almost  endless.  A  distinct  novelty 
was  the  introdiiction  of  a  foami',  soapy 
Ijath,  in  which  and  from  which  the 
dancers  disport.  "It  Floats,"  as  one 
gentleman  remarked. 

Just  what  "Tickle  Me"  means  Is  a 
secret.    Go  and  solve  it.    It  tickles. 

COPLBT  THEATKB— '■'frelawney  of 
he  'Wells.'  ••  Comedietta  in  four  acts 
ly  Sir  Arthur  Pinero.    The  cast: 

..   ■Nioholas  Joy 

rerTlinandGaaa. ......  ■•  ^^ff^^  Johnston 

ames  heifer. •       -falter  Klngsforrt 

Rose  ,  fre^J""*5^-         .Evangeline  HilUard 

Ivouia   Bunn..  ,•         ...Dlerdre  Doyle 

Hrs.   Telfcr.....  ..Pamela  Gaythome 

Imogen  Parrott  T '.:„  .^Lawrence  Cecil 

VDwyer...  ViZt . .  .Oeorsre  Tawde 

ar.   Deni  l  n"JI^  Henry  Alden 

„1S3  ....Helen  Arlington 
Mlw.  Brewster.. i,."'  Chester  Parsons 

Vicc-Chancellor  Sir  William  Gower.  K^r.^_^ 

.,,^„,   f-^vpr   Clifford  Turner 

^uV\%eTo\'nix.-.-.-.;.Katharine  Standing 

Mis.,  Trafalgar  Gower  ;  -:,.^lfee  c>c^ 

'M'^r-  .^olJ'."'"  ^^^^^^v.^'iiIVrlrretS^ 

Mr     Abim   P-^"'  Hansel) 

^-h^rlM  Alexander  Sarner 

Sarah  •  •  ■  Helen  Arllnston 

"  The  '  Copley '  Players  reopened  their 
playhouse  last  night  \fith  that  charm- 
ing little  drama.  "Trelawney  of  the 
'Wells'."  which  Pinero  so  aptly  entitled 
a  comedietta  of  the  life  behind  the 
scenes.  An  admiring  audience,  In 
greater  part  made  up  of  well  tried 
friends,  was  on  hand  to  renew  old-time 


Pitt  manopvred  flowers  from  one  vase  ,  pi^ycd  music  diverts  the  audience  for 
to  another    and  made  age-old  flounsn  j  ^^^f  before  the  curtain  rises 

of  napkin  over  arm  in  such  a  way  as   ^j^^  during  the  entr'acta.    Players  and 


to  capably  conceal.    Indeed  Paul  Han 
sell,  actor  of  many  and  varied  posaiblll- 
tles  i-:   being -woefully   hidden   in  the 
uniform  of  low  comedian. 

'Vn  audience  unknowing  of  the  life  and 
profession. '  found  trifling  reasons  for  in- 
opportune laughter,  when  it  should  have 
been  mo\'ed  to  tears.  But  it  did  realize 
the  strength  of  that  scene  in  act  three, 
where  a  headstrong  father-in-law  meets 
and   learns   to   love   an   equally  head- 
strong  daughter-in-law.    Percy  Foster 
as  that  irate  father,  displayed  a  range 
and  power  to  still  hi»  audience  that  Is 
I  not  often  seen.    By  word,  by  gesture. 
!  by  movement  of  the  eye.  he  drew  great 
moments    of    tho    theatre   to  realistic 
fact     He  was  ably  seconded  by  that 
'  actress   of   wide   and   diverse  powers. 
May   Ediss.    Her   tiny  stature   did  not 
prevent  her  from  displaying  the  dig- 
nities of  a  far  taller  matron. 

Among  the  people  of  the  theatre 
Evangeline  Hilliard  and  AValter  Kings- 
ford  scored  heavily.  And,  of  course,  B. 
E.  Olive  obtained  much  facile  mirth 
from  the  vagaries  of  his  maudlin 
meandesings.  Walter  Kingsford  should 
be  congratulated  in  particular  for  his 
seeming  deliberate  avoidance  of  many 
opportunities  to  overdo  the  farcery  al- 
lotted him. 

As  produced  last  night  "Trelawney  of 
the  'Wells'  "  has  a  few  of  the  faults 
peculiar  to  the  Jewett  players,  such  as 
too  heavy  underscoring  of  easily  dis- 
cernible humors.  But  there  are  many 
merits  not  heretofore  to  be  seen.  A  suc- 
cessful year  awaits  the  Copley  Theatre 
if  the  present  standard  is  maintained. 

St  James  Theatre.  "Polly  with  a 
Past,"  corned v  in  three  acts  by  George 
Middleton  and  Guy  Bolton,  one  time 
Belascan  vehicle  for  Ina  Claire,  me 
cast:  ; 


musiciana  have  already  won  a  warm 
personal  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
•>,udiencc. 

EDITH  TALIAFERRO 
HEADS  KEITH'S  BILL 


Pther   Good    Acts  Make 
Program  for  Wcek 


upt 


acquaintance.  It  welcomed  once  more 
the  skilled  abilities  of  AValter  Kings-  , 
ford  K  K.  Clive  and  many  another  of 
the  older  members  of  the  company.  It  1 
was  a  receptive  listener  to  the  actors 
of  more  recent  standing.  But  it  frankly 
missed  the  subtle  mannerisms  of  H. 
Conwav  Wingfield,  the  cultured,  deft 
shadings  of  Viola  Koach  and  others, 
whose  departure  will  leave  ^aps  not 
readily  refilled.  . 

"Trelawney  of  the  -Wells'     is  a  dif- 
ficult play  to  present  on  stage  of 
todav    tor  many  of  the  best  bits  of 
'business  are  now  trite  with  age.  But 
■  the  Copley  Players  handled  their  parts. 
'  many    of"  which    are   truly  cliaracter 
roles  with  able  precision.   Perhaps  they 
were  better  rewarded  with  well  deserved 
prai"=e    on  the  long  practised  artiHces 
Of  their  profession,  than  on  the  many 
itttle  emotional  and  very  tragic  glimpses 
into  that  worldjbehimi  the  footlights. 
,rut  on  the  whole  theirs  was  a  hlshl/ 

'  -'i^i^  Tdte^ncrof  today  the  early 
°es  are  a  bit  conventional  and  list- 


Clay  Collum  Mien  K^'r  • 

Harrj-  Richardson  Waller  gilbei. 

Polly  Shannon  =I.eona  Powers 

rR„  Van  Zile  Aubrey  Boswoith 

Myrtle  Davis  Ethel  MilholUnd 

Mrs.  Clementine  DavU.  Viola  Ko"ch 

chiles  Mark  Kent 

\rrs    Van  Zile  norencc  Koberts 

Co™.   'Bcb"  Barker.....  Harold  H-  Chase, 

barker  Dorothy  Tremble 

??enticVyan  Zile   Frank  Charlton, 

A  stranger  Benjamin  Lesercj 

Again  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence accorded  the  players  of  the  new  St. 
James  Company  a  cordial  greeting  to 
old  favorites  and  a  welcoming  hand  to 
newcomers.  .....  ,i 

Polly'.s  story  needs  few  words  to  teii.j 
for  Boston  has  recently  seen  and  heaxd 
it  as  told  bv  Mr.  Belaeco  and  Miss  Ina 
Claire.     After  the  Belasco  manner,  it 
centres  around  a  young  and  charming 
lady.  In  this  instance  she  is  a  minister's 
daughter.     She  is  not  looking  for  the 
traditional    deacon'."?    son.    but    for  aj 
career  in  music.    Art  Is  unfortunately 
longer  Uian  the  family  purse,  however, 
but  Pollv  is  a  resourceful  and  sensible, 
young  person.     She  turns  to  domestic 
service  in  order  to  win  the  money  sue 
needs     In  that  occupa.tion  siie  proves  | 
herself  the  kind  of  "help"  that  is  found  i 
only    in    the    employmer.t    offices  of 
Utopia.    Even  in  tliat  land  of  wonders  ( 
;  perhaps  not  every  maid  can  serve  a  i 

meal  or  impersonate  a  say  Parism-i 
'  accent  perfect,  with  equal  facility.    But  I 
what  is  the  theatre  for  anyway,  if  not, 
to  show  us  the  best  that  Utopia  can  i 
afford?  ,  „,. 

It  is  an  ambitious  project  for  a  stock 
company,  new  to  its  ta.sk,  to  vres^^^z  b. 
piS  on  the  preparation  of 
Betesco    doubUess   lavished  ^^^^^ 
meticulous    care.  ^P'^^'^"-",,;^';,'^" 
stock   company  is  giving  10 
ances  a  wc^-k,  a  new  play  each  Ecven 
days!  and  rehearsing  ne.xt  ^-eek's  Pro- 
Sultion  in  its  scant  leisure     The  com- 
pany and  the  management  ok  the  b.. 
James  meet  Ihese  demands  m  Ji"  ^X; 
trenvsly    capable   manner.      riie  com 
pany  already  ha,s  admirable  team  pla\. 
ihe  settings  are  muq^i  above  the  aver- 
age of  st.oek.  and  the  coaching  show  s 
tiperienccd   judgment.     U  >f.  J^;; 
early  to  thin!:  of  equalling  the  tta^i- 
tfons  of  the  old  Museum,  but  Boston 
likes  the  new  theatre  none  the  less  for 
hitching  its  wagon  to  ^«  ^^fS'^'  ^Z^^*^' 
and  is  evidently  prepared  to  smile  ap- 
provingly at  a:i  successes  ^O"- 
no  kindly  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
St.  James  players  present  the  best  ic- 
sult  achieved  in  Boston  by  any  s.ock 
c^mt^ny    since    the   days    of    the  od 
Mus^m.    The  very  exceHence  al.eady 
w-n  points  to  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at. 

Miss  Powers  plays  the  part  of  Pollj 
with  a  Pa.-t  in  a  manner  to  indicate 
that  she  Iwr-^elf  may  surely  count  upon 
a  future.  Her  quick  change  of  manner 
prove  the  real  Polly  from  the  parsonage 
in  Ohio,  the  demure  maid  in  a  cit> 
apartment,  ro  the  gay  and  vivacious 
lady  of  the  Pai  isian  stase  is  deftly  done. 
Miss  Roach  seems  thoroughly  happy  m 
her  new  surroundings.  Her  Mrs.  .^vjs 
iH  one  of  the  best  hits  m  her  versatde 
fepertoive.  Mr.  Kent  as  the  refoimed 
drunkard  does  an  admirable  bit  ot  /^-tiai - 
acter  sketch.  Mr.  Bosworth.  though 
!  hampered  bv  the  fact  that  during  tvio 
I  acts  he  is  deprived  of  his  engagmg  smile 
has  his  audience  in  constant  gales  of 


Kdllh  TolKifi  ric,  wlio.si:  .suitc:  .s.. ;-  in 
"Hebecca  of  .Sunnybrook  Farm"  ami 
,'"Alrs.  Wiggs"  .'slill  linger  pleasantly  in 
■  l\w  memory,  was  easily  the  star  of  the 
Keith's  Tlualre  bill  lust  night.  She  a|i- 
I  pearod  in  a  charming  and  du  iity  little 
•sketch  railed  "I'nder  the  Same  Old 
;  Moon,"  by  Kenneth  Webb,  a  .merles  of 
hove  episodes  placed  respectively  in 
i  Holland,  China  and  the  Northwest. 

One  of  these  cpi.«odes  is  serio-comi'-. 
one  is  tragic  anil  the  third  is  melo- 
dramatic, and  they  all  I'liablc  .Miss  Talia- 
ferro to  sparkle  like  a  gem  in  a  roman- 
tic .stage  setting. 

.loo  Home  ami  I.ou  Gaul  acfcinvcri  a 
triumph.  Tlio  pair  ha've  capitalized  tlu  ii 
nliysical  fliffereiioc  and  tlio  contrast  br 
tween  si^  feet  .^i-x  and  thin  as  a  r.iil 
with  four  feet  flat  and  stiibiiy  to  l),>i>^ 
was  sufficient  to  put  almost  any  sort 
of  antic  acrof.--'. 

.lames  J.  Morton,  lui  old  favoril(> 
iiereaboiits.  give.s  a  nonsense  mono- 
logue -thai  tickles  one's  risibililicn. 
mdith  Claxcr  and  her  two  young  nirn 
assistants  do  a  dcMicjng  act  that  is  i 
tlio  very  highest   class  of  iigilitA; 

ihenOcDonaldsr.  Who  opirn  the 
lull,    ,1,    dancers  who  woiT  ?  deserved 

"'Al'^Haig  and  Earl  l.avefCi  amvst^^^^ 
a  primitive  brand  of  humor  and  (b^ 
former  a.s  aji  exceptionally  goov' 
whslter.  William  Newpll  and  H— 
Jlo.st.  a  personable  couple,  give  an  aiTut.«- 
ing  musical  burlesque.  Charles  J.loyd 
and  Karl  Chn.^ty  extract  I  lugiis  from 
iho  verv  sin,-3llest  of  patter.  Sherwin 
KcUcy  is  a  trick  bicyclist-,  who.  in  addi- 
tion to  having  a  pleasing  voice,  ''an  do» 
about  every  stunt  on  her  wlic'l  Ltiae 


1  and  high  heeled  hoois  and  a  two  l)ushi  i 
Stetson;  or  quite  as  likely  a  narrow- 
1  brimmed  derby  with  a  buckle  on  tlu 
i  side— those  soldiers  of  fortune  of  th 
southwest  didn't  always  dress  the  part 
I  —but  you  can  gamble  that  Ike  had  a 
thin  mouth  and  the  cold  eye  of  the 
gent  who  views  life  down  the  blue  bar-, 
rel  of  a  gun.    He  had  500  iron  men— | 
easy     money.     Likely   he'd    rolled  a 
drunk  somewhere.    Or  maybe  he  had 
<)een  running  some  of  Don  Luis  Ter- 
laza's   cattle   across   the    border.  He 
mav  have  been  high  grading  in  the  mln- 
ing"  camps.  Anyliow  it  was  "easy  come, 
easy  go."    The  word  went  out  and  the  | 
!  hardboiled  lads  of  the  border  drifted  in.  | 
Miners  from  .  Chihuahua  way;  gamblers 
;  from   Juarez;    shifty-eyed   gents  from 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  headed  south 
and  one  jump  ahead  of  tlje  law;  pimps 
'  from  the  crib  district.    You're  darned 
well  tootin'  it  was  a  party.    5500  buys 
some  liquor  in  any  man's  'bar  and  they 
finished  it.    Red   Ike   got  sentimental 
toward  the  end.     He  remembered  his 
mother  and  like  enough  in  a  sui-ge  of 
emotion  bethought  him  that  It  was  fit- 
ting to  go  out  and  bag  a  Mexican.  It 
was  a  mistake.    Sentiment  and  husiness 
never  mix.   His  hand  was  unsteady.  He 
fumbled  on  the  draw  and  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.   So  passed  a  bad  homibre; 
but  he  left  a  souvenir  that  was  worth 
I  talking  about.   Red  rke  of  Walla  Walla 
and  all  points  south.    U.  I.  P.  as  the 

ftller  says.  Yours.   

I     JOSEPH  KIDDER  KONRAD,  JR. 
I  Boston. 
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Correspondents  have  written  to  us 
discussing  weighty  matters:  "  Why' col- 
leges do  not  njanufacture  poets;  how 
the  word  "replica"  Is  shockingly  abused; 
why  there  should  be  a  mosque  in  every 
large  city  and  the  Koran  should  be  read 
in  schools.  And  there  are  letters  of  a 
personal  nature  commenting  unpleas- 
antly on  some  of  our  leading  citizens. 
Tltese  correspondents  must  wait  pa- 
tiently their  turn.  This  morning  we 
are  Interested  in  a,  story 
manners  in  El  Paso. 

THE  PASSING  OF  RED  IKE 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

When  Kelly  Clarke  came  back  after 
the  war  and  his  service  in  the  navy  he 
regaled  those  of  us  who  had  stopped  at 
home,  and  never  seen  salt  w-ater,  with 
ribald  songs  about  sallormen  and  their 
adventures.  One  verse  I  remember  as 
perhaps  printable: 

I  meet  him  at  a  fancy  hall 
And  he  asked  me  out  to  dance. 
I  knew  he  w^s  a  sailor 
When  I  looked  down  at  his  pants. 
Kelly   told   us   th.1t  tho  pants  of  a 
sailor  are  held  together  by  exactly  13 
buttons,  symholizlng  either  hard  luck 
or  the  13  original  states,  I  forget  which 

But  what  I  wanted  to  speak  atoout 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  publi- 
cans in  keeping  pieces  of  money  :n 
frames  above  the  har.  In  the  East,  as 
elsewhere,  the  custom  was  a  sentimental 
o"o  but  rooted  in  sordid  commercialism 
Rum-sellers  framed  the  first  piece  ot 
monev  spent  over  their  bars  and  thought 
it  brought  luck.  They  did  it  better  m 
the  West  where  I  come  from.  L\  ery 
bar  there  used  to  have  one  or  :nore 
coi:is  framed  and  these  moneys  always 
re^^restnted  the  last  spendings  cf  fome 
one  going  off  a  magnificent  bat.  There 
was  a  particularly  fine  specimen  m  the 
Dos  Amigos  saloon  on  the  edge  of  the 
Mexican  quarter  in  El  Paso.  It  was  a 
.silver  dollar  exortoitantly  framed  and 
!  embellished  with  a  hand-illummated 
'  legend  which  read  about  like  this: 

"On  Sept.  21.  19OT,  Red  Ike  of  Walla 
WaUa  come  in  here  With  5^00  and 
blowed  himself.  This  was  his  last  dobe 
dol^r  He  swore  off  when  he  blowed 
ft  and  took  oath  by  the  gost  of  his 
mother  that  he  wouldn't  J}-'""^/'". 
likker.  We  never  knowed  Ike  "aa  a 
mother  and  dont  ^-leeve  it  now  bu  lie 
wiont  drink  no  more  being  gutshot 
the  same  night  and  went  to  his 


laughter.    Mr.  Gilbert  gained  in  ^jcm- 

SisfRoberts'bT  thair  clear-cut  diction 
^t   an   example  for  several  of  their 

,^°TTenirr{horou«hly 
.  kan  and  deniy  written  comedy.  APro 


reward  sudden  and  in  ^''fl/^^^-J^.l  \  ToV  \he  "practical  e^duca  tion 
I  was  a  bad  hombre.  R.  I.  P.  as  tne  le      }.  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^   "no  ^bon^ 

'now  there.   I  claim,  is  an  obituary 

worth  while    and   a   dollar  worthy  a 

Place  in  the  collection  of  any  numisma- 
ifijt  We  can  picture  Red  Ike  as  he 
I  came  bulgin'  into  the  bar  and  invited  all 

■    .  1  .  I.,  i„,n\-  iin  :<vji  iKinu^  their 


FORTITER    IN  RE 

Jtr.  Patterson  James  saw  a  new  com- 
edy, "The  Scarlet  Man"  in  New  York 
nnd'  reviewed  it  in  the  Billboard.  His 
VLview  is  pleasant  reading,  although 
the  dramatist  may  not  agree  with  us. 

"Meet  me  tonight  at  midnight  beside 
the  old  mill  and  br-r-r-ing  the  papuhs!" 

"If  she's  a  married  woman,  Where's 
I  her  weddin'  ring'.'" 

"My  God,  what  will  Mrs.  Delafleld  \ 
say?" 

"I  have  come  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
your  daughter." 

Mr.  James  quotes  these  "gems"  from 
"The  Scarlet  Man"  and  "all  his  melo- 
drarriatio  family,  congenital  and  theatri- 
cal."   He  then  wields  the  axe: 

"The  Henry  Miller  Theatre  is  no  pla«e 
for  'The  Scarlet  Man^'    It  ought  to  be 
played  in  the  restaurant  next  door.  In 
that  case  the  odors  of  steamed  cabbage, 
Brussels  sprouts,  frankfurters  and  flap- 
jacks -would  not  seem  ao  exotic  as  they 
do  percolating  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Mr.   Le  Baron's  burlesque  melodrama. 
While  in  the  :5ame  class  as  thai  well 
known  44  epic  of  the  varieties,  'More 
To  Be  Pitied  than  Censured,'  the  piece 
at  the  Henry  Miller  is  not  nearly  so 
funny.    Of  course,  it  is  not  played  for 
burlesque.     It  is  a  serious  play!  Oil, 
my  yes.  a  very  serious  play!-  As  a  mat- 
ter "of  fact,  it  is  no  laughing  matter  at 
all.    It  is  played  as  if  it  meant  some- 
thing.   That  is  a  ghastly  error.    .    .  . 
John  Cumberland,  rescued  li%-ing  from 
the  Al  Wood's  bedroom  farce  belt  and 
sentenced  to  the  comedy  of  'The  Scar- 
let 'Man,'  is  entitled  by  all  the  laws  of 
fair  play  to  shout  to  the  high  heavens. 
'If  this  is  virtue  take  me  back  to  'ladies' 
nio-hf  There  at  least  I  will  know  what 
is  "expected  ot  me!   ...   But  like  the 
other  plavers  in  the  cast,  Mr.  Cumber- 
land  played   Casablanca     to    the  last 
'scorching    cinder.     He    never  faltered 
once.   Good  horse!    ...    A  girl  named 
Beatrioe  Tremaine,  who  plays  the  maid, 
ought  to  be  a  leading  woman  inside  of 
six  months.    She  alreadj,  speaks  like  a 
grand  duchess,  and  for  society  manners 
and   inflections   completely  outshadows 
the  Daniel  G.  Talbots.  the  Mrs.  Dela- 
flelds  and  all  the  other  best  families  of 
Putnam-Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.  There 
are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  suc- 
cess as  a  prominent  actress  just  now. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  'The  Scarlet 
Man"  13  not  a  play  tor  the  literal 
minded  "It  maintains  throughout  an 
engaging  see-saw  between  comedy,  sa- 
tire and  hurlesque." 

MODERN  ENGLISH 
(UTT.don  Times.) 
AVe  are  not  precisians  In  language  or 
habits^  We  are  fairly  ready  to  adopt 
good  thing  wl-ien  we  know  of  It.  from  a 
French  phrase  as  an  addition  to  the 
language  to  an  American  soda  fountain 
as   an   addition   to   our  drinks.  Only 
cranks  strive  to  preserve  the  pure  An- 
■  glo-Saxon  tongue  or  drink  beer  because 
it   is   English.     The   Englishman  who 
knows  French  or  Latin  or  German  or 
American  slang  never  gets  very  far  in 
conversation  or  In  writing  without  us- 
ing it.    Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  lack  of  education  is  the  only  prer 
server  of  the  English  language.  Did 
■'      of  the  war 

„.^,^    "na-poo," 

"strafe,"  "pukka,''  and  a  host  of  other 
useful  words? 


PRINCE  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WlFf 
, vp;,  of  an  Important  Berlin  d 


Kequlred.  for  a  Prince  of  a  Ger- 
Tian  iK.use,  with  view  to  marriage, 
ady  who  disposes  In  hor  own  right 
'ver  at  least  Ion  million  marks. 
Ihis  obviously  impeounlous  wooer  Is 
c   among   a   crowd    of   princes  and 
incellngs   similarly  circumstanced  In 
nlral  Kurope.    At  the  same  time  (he  '■ 
PPiy  is  not  unlimltod,  and  one  Berlin 
inmentat.ir     on     the  advertisement 
otcd  siiK-jrests  they  shoi;kl  be  Incfudod  ., 
long  the  "other  necessaries  of  life" 
lich  are  still  rationed  in  Germwnv.  A 
rlnce  card,  "  he  proposes,  should  be 
lied   to  all  ladles  owning  "at  least 
1  millions.  — London  Chronicle. 

U  o  read  in  a  Ixindon  journal  tliat 
rap-hanging  in  omnibusses  l.s^to  be 
i.llshed  in  that  city.    It  is  said  that 
ap-h^nglng  was  introduced  there  dur- 
,  ilie  American  Industrial  invasion  of 
or  17  years  ago.    "SurpUts  pa.ssengers 
d  to  stand  In  the  old  horse  busses 
1  steam  underground  trains,  but  the 
it    straps   for   hanging   which  Lron-^ 
M.'.s  saw  were  in  tl".;:  Tube  electric 
i."^.    U  was  the  busiiivsr  principle  of 
T.  Yerkes,  the  Ameiicau  financier, 

0  promoted  ilie  tubes  and  modern- 

1  London  traffic  thai  he  never  made 
ney  out  of  tlio  passengers  who  sat 
"  A — "The  people  who  hang  from  th>- 
■ips  pay  the  dividends."  '  America 
tier  AllesI 


THE  STRAP-HANGER'S  SONG 

V.   w.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.) 
I  dangle,  dangle,  dangle, 
a  irerio-comic  angle, 
"rom  a  little  leather  loop, 
ith  my -trotters  in  a  tangle, 
d  a  neighbor's  corns  a-mangl? — 
(n  asphyxiating  group — 

ines  a  rumor,  strangely  pleasing, 
a  day  when  wild  strapezing 
hall  for  ever  pass  away, 
len  no  dame  with  glances  freezing, 
.ill  demand  my  seat,  and  seizing 
'hat,  rebuke  me  when  I  sway. 

nee  these  balance-feats  exciting, 
nges  painful  and  affrighting! 
et  my  peace  were  incomplete, 
lould  T  heai"  a  voice  inviting, 

gentleman  alighting? 
lUre's  a  lady  wants  a  seat!" 


A   SURPRISING  CRITICISM 

ths  World'  Wags: 

few  of  us  who  went  to  IloUis  Street 
.■itre  last  spring  to  scoff  at  "Ahra- 
L  Lincoln"— and  reriiained  to  scoff. 
Id  in  a  Sunday's  Herald  Sidney  Car- 
observations   on    the    play,  'and 
went  and  shut  ourselves  in  a  dark 
et  and  gave  three  rousing  cheers. 
3   dramatist   who   introduces  into 
play    a     great    historical  figure, 
poleon  or  Washington  or  Lincoln  or 
sevelt,  labors  under  a  great  handi- 
for  it  is  next  'to  impossible  to  pre- 
on  the  stage  a  breathing  image  of 
charactei-.     The  American  produc- 
of  "Atirnoam  Lincoln"  was  more 
^.essful  in   its   physical  portraitures 
n  the  English  one,  but  anybody  who 
to  Hollls  Street  and  imagined  he 
1  counterfeit  of  Lincoln  walking 
the  stage  must  have  studied  the 
racter  of  the  man  to  little  purpose, 
was  no  more  Lincoln  than  it  was 
ig  Ahab.    And  did  Lincoln  ever  sit 
nd  a  table  with  such  a  collection  of 
fff^"  as  were  gathered  together  in 
scene  of  the  cabinet  meeting!  Poor 
Stanton,  if  he  saw  with  his  spiritual 
that   burlesque   of  himself,  must 
e  turned  over  in  his  grave  several 
es  with  great  violence, 
should  like  to  have  seen  Coquelin 
■ile  the  part  of  Napoleon  in  "Mme. 

Gene,"  just  to  as.sure  myself  that 
rst-rate  actor  could  satisfy  the  eye 
the  mind  in  hi.s  iT-Pej-sonation  of 
Great  FYench  hero.    I  have  seen 
e  Napoleons  done  by  third-rate  ac- 
.  .    Their  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
Corsican  spent  the  greater  part 
life  seeing  that  the  fingers  of 
'It  hand  were  Inserted  between 
5er  buttons  of  his  weskit. 
le  most  satisfactory  historical  figure 
-er  saw  presented  on  the  sta 
Disraeli  of  George  Arliss.  and 
5s   has  stated  that  he  would 

give  the  play  in  England.  There 
too  many  people  in  England  w*o 
rtw   their   Di.sraeli.     There   are  too 
ly  people  In  America  who  know  their 
:oln  to  get  the  slightest  satisfaction 
n  Mr.  Drinkwater's  play.    For  Eng- 
people,  who  have  never  bothered 
y^BBives  much  about  Lincoln's  ap. 
ance  or  about  American  politics, 
play  may  do,  and  lure  archbishops 
the  purlius  of  London  to  find  oul 
t  It  s  all  about.    But  who  is  there 
imagines  the  play  will  have  anji 
pre- in  America  this  coming  season"'' 
IS  really  a  work  of  extraordinary 
t,  and  the  characters  a^-e  capably 
c  d,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
'  louia  not  continue  to  draw  crowds 
It  won't,  for  public  curiosity  about 
s  been  satisfied,  and  that  Is  the  only 
?  that  kept  it  on  the  stage  for 
W.  E 
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'\  CO''.  I  BAR'*'  OPINION 
Jt   is   pprhaiis   needless   to  aay  thai 
we  In  no  way  share  the  opinion  of  "W, 
K.  Kv"  concerning  the  play  -Abraham 
Lincoln."     To   us   this   play  Is  of  an 
engrossing  and  lofty  nature,  and  thfl 
performances  in  Boston  were  admirable, 
free  from  anything  that  might  causq 
disillusionment.    Nor  were  we  disturbed 
because  Lincoln  was  represented  aa  dy.. 
ing  in  the'theatrc.   As  a  play  "Abraham 
Lincoln"     is     far    above  'T)israell." 
When  the  latter  drama  was  performec| 
in  England  it  failed  dismally,  although 
an  excellent  Engli.sh  actor  played  the 
spectacular  mountebank;    it   failed  no) 
because  gross  liberties  were  taken  with 
hL-itory,  not  because  Disraeli  is  a  sacred 
ligure  to  all  Englishmen.    We  are  sorry 
that  our  valued  correspondent,  "W.  E, 
K.,"  regards  ''Abraham  Lincoln"  as  a 
fit   subject  for  scoffing.    Like  Sydney 
Smith's  man,  W.  E.  K.  will  soon  ba 
speaking  disrc.'tpectfully  of  the  equator. 


Messrs.  Gourdln,  Niles  and  other  broaa 
Jumpers  are  more  than  worthy  8u- 
cessors  of  Carflinal  du  Perron,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  was  a  re- 
markable person  In  many  ways.  "Mon- 
sieur de  Thou  coming  to  visit  him,  and 
seeing  him  crippled  by  gout,  remem- 
bered that  he  had  seen  him  otherwise 
disposed.  1  have  formerly  jumped,' 
said  the  cardinal,  '22  feet  after  having 
drunk  20  glasses  of  wine;  yes,  I  was 
formerly  marvellously  strong.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  day  at  Baiguolet,  Monsieur 
de  Ronsard,  a  good  fellow,  seeing  me 
jump  said,  "that's  not  jumping,  that's 
flying.'  "  The  cardinal  speaks— say 
rather,  shouts— about  his  jumping  more 
than  once  in  "Perroniana.",  When  he 
leaped  at  Josephat  In  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  de  Tiron  he  wore  slippers;  at 
another  time,  pumps.  His  jump  is  al- 
ways 22  feet.  He  attributes  his  gout  to 
his  abandonment  of  this  exercise,  and 
quotes  Cardinal  d'Oppat  saying  that  he 
knew  a  nobleman  who  used  to  exercise 
daily;  coming  Into  an  Inheritance,  he 
hardly  moved  about,  and  so  his  legs 
eoon  became  shaky  and  his  body  tot- 
tered. The  physician  ordered  him  to  go 
back  to  his  former  way  of-Uvlng.  He 
obeyed  and  was  cured. 

Perron  say(»,.that  he  drank  30  glasses  of 
wine  before  jlimping  22  feet.  He  was 
fond  of  cider.  Friends  used  to  send  It  to 
him  bottled  from  lower  Normandy.  Talk- 
ing about  thirst-quenching  drinks,  he 
eald  that  cider  was  the  more  effective; 
wine  took  away  the  effect  of  thirst; 
cideis*ook  away  the  cause, 

A  strange  man  this  iPerron,  a  bit  of  a 
blowhard,  we  fear.  There  are  malicious 
stories  about  him  In  old  French  memo- 
ries. He  shocked  his  King  Henry  in.  by 
offering  to  prove  that  no  God  existed 
after  he  had  proved  conclusively,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  there  is 
a  God.  Then  there  is  the  scandal  of  hia 
death.  "Perroniana,"  however.  Is  an 
entertaining  little  book,  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion of  1694,  the  first  edition,  made  from 
a  poor  manuscript,  is  said  to  he  faulty. 

.John  Wilson,  "Christopher  North"  of 
Blackwood,  tvas  another  mighty  jumper 
before  the  Lord.  As  De  Quincey  put  It, 
Wilson  "divided  his  time  and  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  his  love  between  literature 
and  the  stormiest  pleasures  of  life.  Cock- 
flghtlng,  wrestling,  pugilistic  contests, 
boat  racing,  horse  racing,  all  enjoyed 
Mr.  WiL<M)n's  patronage;  all  were  occa- 
sionally honored  fey  his  personal  partici- 
pation." 

Wilson  ■was  famous  as  a  '^eaper." 
Richmond  the  Black  and  others,  the 
best  at  that  time,  "on  getting  'a  taste 
of  his  quality,"  urfder  circumstances  of 
considerable  disadvantage  (viz.,  after  a 
walk  from  Oxford  to  Moulsey  Hurst, 
which  I  believe  Is  50  miles),  declined  to 
undertake  him."  Wilson  was  said  to 
have  natural  advantages:  a  short  trunk 
and  remarkably  long  legs;  also  the  par- 
ticular conformation  of  his  foot,  "the 
instep  of  which  is  arched,  and  the  back 
of  the  heel  strengthened,  in  so  remark- 
able a  way  that  it  would  be  worth  pay- 
ing a  penny  or  so  for  a  slight  of  them." 
By  the  way,  De  Quincey  thought  Per- 
ron's "stupendous"  leap  wholly  fabu- 
lous. "It  Is  really  laughable  to  think  of 
the  coxcombry  which  eminent  men  o< 
letters  have  displayed  in  connexion  with 
their  powers— real  or  fancied— in  this 
art."  There  was  Descartes.  Some  one 
should  draw  up  a  list  of  mighty  jumpers 
from  the  time  of  Homer  or  before.  Then 
there  is  the  Welsh  religious  sect  known 
as  the  Jumpers.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  thus  gained  his  agility  in  Jump- 
ing from  one  opinion  to  another  and 
back  again. 


so 


V  DIED  ON  THE  STAGE  - 

Joseph  Mann,  tenor  of  the  Berlin 
Opera,  will  not  sing-  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  this  coming  season,  al- 
though he  had  been  engaged.  He  dropped 
dead  on  the  stage  in  Berlin  while  he 
was  singing  in  '^Aida"  last  Monday 
night.  In  the  history  of  .the  theatre 
actors  have  thus  died,  some  in  Eriijland; 
one  or  two  after  r-ipeating  lines  about 
death,  as  "there  Is  another  and  a  better 
world."  In  New  York,  the  Frenchman 
Castlemary  died  on  the  stage  while  he 
was  taking  the  comic  part  in  "Martha"; 


'         I    .1    .11     I  ll,-    liriii  ^    Ml"    .111.-    .1!     I  :,        I  ■ 

fie.szkes^  Castlemary  was  a  nobleman, 
a  man  of  fine  attainments,  an  excellent 
actor,  one  vvno  shone  in  Important  roles 
when  ho  was  younger.  In  his  later 
years  ho  made  much  of  minor  parts,  a.'s 
■he  peasant  father  In  "La  Navarralne" 
and  the  Duke  In  "Uomeo  and  Juliet," 
without  making  the  rolo  Incongruously 
important.  His  marriage  was  unhappy. 
Some  say  It  saddened  the  remainder  of 
Ills  life.  For  three  years  he  was  the 
husband  of  the  dramatic  soprano,  Marie 
SasR,  also  known  as  Sax  and  Saxe.  The 
daughter  of  a'  Belgian  bandman,  she 
was  heard  singing  In  a  Pari.s  music  hall. 
Trained  for  grand  opera,  she  soon  be- 
came famous.  Her  volume  of  remi- 
niscences contains  entertaining  stories 
about  Verdi,  Wa.4;ner,  Meyerbeer  and 
others.  The  reader  infers  from  this  book 
that  she  was  not  |a  restful  person. 
When  she  took  the  name  Sax,  a  law.^ult 
was  brought  against  her  by  Adolphe 
.Sax,  the  Inventor  of  the  saxophone,  the 
paxhom,  the  saxotromba.  Castlemary's 
real  name  was  Castan.  Rcimann's 
"Muslk-Lexikon"  does  him  Injustice  by 
descrlbitiig  him  as  an  "inferior"  singer. 
It  also  spells  his  name  with  "n,"  not 


WAS  IT  A  "CARCEL"  LAIVIf*? 

Some  days  ago  we  spoke  of  a  lamp, 
I  burning  sperm  oil,  that  was  wound  up 
with  a  key  In  our  little  village  of  the 
sixties.  We  regret  to  say  that  our  cor- 
respondents were  asleep  or  indifferent. 
No  one  has  shed  light  on  this  lamp,  but 
the  Salem  News  ha^  been  more  fortunte 
than  The  Herald,  though  the  late  Al- 
bert G.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  that  city  once 
characterized  his  birthplace  as  "the  city 
of  the  unburied  dead."  Mr.  Shepard  D. 
Gilbert  and  others  have  described  the 
lamp.  The  inference  is  that  it  was  known 
as  the  Carcel,  named  after  a  French  in- 
ventor early  In  the  19th  century.  The 
oil  was  pumped  to  the  wick  by  clock- 
work. Mr.  Gilbert  wrote:  "As  recently 
as  the  year  1894,  I  o'btained  from  a  New 
York  lamp  dealer  ...  a  metal  lamp 
called  the  Hitchcock  lamp,  about  the 
size  and  appearance  of  a  Rochester 
lamp,  which  had  clockwork  in  its  hollow 
case  wound  by  a  fixed  key  which  pro- 
duced a  draft  so  that  the  lamp,  burning 
kero.sene  oil,  gave  a  Ijrilliant  light  with- 
out the  use  of  any  chimney."  Mr.  Cyrus 
H.  Bates  at  Cohasset  has  a  Britennia 
lamp,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
"which  burned  whale  or  lard  oil.  had  a 
slot  on  one  side  for  a  small  round  glass 
reflector  to  throw  arayckf  light  on  grand- 
mother's sewing."  Our  lamp  wound  with 
a  key  and  had  a  chimney. 

After  all.  the  lamp  of  lamps  to  O'tvn'  is 
Aladdin's.  Where  is  it  now?  Is  Mr.  Edi- 
son, J.  D.  Rockefeller  or  Henry  Ford 
the  possessor?  It  is  not  In  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson's  cottage  at  Clamport  or  in 
his  city  room  in  Blossom  court. 


DYNAMIC  LANGUAGE 

me  hope  you  will  allow  me  (writes 
el-as  niolee,  ph.b.,  the  latest  language 
reformer,  who  eliminates  all  "capitals 
from  the  pamphlet  propounding  his  gos- 
pel) to  Insert  .  .  .  before  me  go 
more  far,  let  me  give  a  few  easy  rules 
for  marking  "copy."  ....  capital 
letters  be  not  needen  In  any  language, 
many  great  tongues  have  no  capitals, 
as  Sanscrit,  hebrew,  and  arable,  latin 
In  the  time  of  cicero,  they  haven  no 
small  or  more  low  case  letters. 

let  we  (proceeds  elias).  abolish  the 
useless  "s"  for  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, and  say  "i  have,  he  have,  we  have, 
you  have.  ...  let  us  say,  "if  i  been 
(was)."  "o"  be  the  most  good  possessive 
form:  me's  (mine),  she's  (hers). — Lon- 
don Daily  Chronlcla. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  A.  French  of  Boston 
calls  our  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the 
word  "replica."  He  quotes  many  in- 
stances of  this  abuse  from  novels  and 
newsj>apers. 

I   "A  replica  of  his  father,"  "a  replica  of 

ithe  first  kiss";  "Wednesday  morning 
was  a  replica  of  the  preceding  day"; 
"replicas  from  the  same  long-ranged 

jgun";  "Gen.  Pershing  wore  the  arti- 
ficial replica  of  the  blossoms,"  etc.; 
"replicas   of  the   real   flowers";  "the 

j  modem  replica  of  David's  sling-shot  Is 
the  aerial  bomb." 

!  Now  a  "replica"  la  "a  copy,  dupli- 
cate or  reproduction  of  a  work  of  art; 

j  properly,  one  made  by  the  original  art- 

I  ist."  Mr.  French  would  probably  accept 
this  definition  in  the  great  Oxford  Dic- 

jtionary.  The  word'f  adapted  from  the 
Italian,  is  not  illustrated  by  any  quota- 

Ition  in  English  dated  before  1824. 

"Replica"  was  used  much  later  with 
the  meaning  "copy,  reproduction,  fac- 
simile." Ouida  was  apparently  the  first 
to  use  the  word  with  this  meaning: 
"Stiathmore"  (1865) :  "replica  of  our- 
selves." Kipling  speaks  of  a  replica  of 
houses.  Clodd,  "such  theories  often 
take  the  form  of  belief  in  the  soul  as 
a  replica  of  the  body." 

We  now  quote  from  Mr.  JVench's  let- 
ter: "Instances  are  numerous  where 
famous  artists  have  made  replicas  of 
their  Vorks.  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Stuart    found   it   profitable    to  supply 


many  replicas  of  original  portraits  of 
their  distinguished  patrons.  Stuart's 
portraits  of  George  Washinglton,  all 
executed  by  the  artist  himself,  are  said 
to  number  as  many  as  forty.  MUlet 
also  prcKluced  replicas  of  some  of  hla 
most  famous  paintings,  notably,  'The 
Sower'.  Corot  likewise  made  replicas 
of  a  number  of  his  landscapes,  al- 
though he  never  could  have  painted 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  all  the 
works  ascribed  to  his  brush.  Of  Can- 
ova's  celebrated  marble  group  'Cupid 
and  Psyche'  now  In  the  Louvre  there 
Is  an  exact  duplicate  at  the  Villa  ("ar- 
lotta  on  Lake  Como;  the  first  is  the  orig- 
inal; the  second,  a  replica.  Had  he 
made  a  third  (of  which  I  have  not 
heard)  of  the  original  or  of  the  replica 
in  Italy,  it  would  have  been  another 
replica.  If  another  sculptor  were  to 
make  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original 
in  Paris  or  of  the  replica  in  Italy,  it 
would  not  be  a  replica,  it  would  be  a 
copy." 


"MINERAL  WATERS" 

Other  words  and  phrases  are  now 
often  abused.  A  contributor  to  the 
Daily  Clhronlcle  of  London  heard  a 
young  man  in  a  railway  restaurant  ask 
for  a  glass  of  mineral  water.  "What 
kind  do  you  wish?"  "Oh,  any  kind  you  | 
^ike."  A  bottle  of  lemonade  was  passed 
over  the  counter.  This  led  to  a  ques- 
tion: "The  incident  may  seem  trivial, 
but  it  calls  up  the  question,  whence 
came  the,  ridiculous  and  ugly  expres- 
sion 'minerals'  as  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  fizzy  drinks — sweet  and  other- 
wise? One  might  as  well  call  cham- 
pagTie  a  'mineral'.  " 


SODA  WATER  AND  THE  POETS 

The  contributor  was  answered  In  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  "Fizzy  drinks,  such 
as  lemonade,  etc.,  owe  their  designation 
as  'minerals'  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
originally  artificial  imitations  of  nat- 
ural waters  which  spring  bubbling  from 
the  earth.  Such  famous  medicinal  wa- 
ters contain  minerals  or  salts  as  well 
as  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  which  makes 
them  fizz  and  sparkle.  Joseph  Priestly, 
chemist,  first  reproduced  them  artifi- 
;  daily  by  charging  water  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  adding  soda,  lithia,  potasih, 
or  a  flavoring  syrup.  These  aerated 
waters  were  first  manufactured  In . 
Geneva  about  1790,  and  in  London  a 
few  years  later.  They  have  at  least 
one  mention  in  literature,  for  Byron 
wrote: 

"  'Now  wine  and  laughter. 

Sermons  and  soda  water  the  day  after.'  " 
One  mention  in  literature?  Man,  read 
Byron's  "Don  Juan,"  First,  the  frag- 
ment oa  the  back  of  his  manuscript  of 
Canto  I: 

"I  would  tq  heaven  that  I  were  so  much 
clay. 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion, 
feeling — 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd 
away — 

And  for  the  future — (but  I  write  this 
reeling,  i 
Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  today. 
So  that  I   seem   to   stand  upon  the 
ceiling) 

I  say— the  future  is  a  serious  matter — 
And  so— for  God's  sake— hock  and  soda- 
water." 

Then  turn  to  Canto  II  for  a  pick-me- 
up  after  a  wet  night: 
"Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly 
bring 

Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll 
know 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great 
king; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed 
with  snow 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert- 
spring. 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow. 
After    long    travel,     ennui,    love,  or 
slaughter. 

Vie  with  that  draught  of    hock  and 
soda-water." 

There  is  an  allusion  In  Canto  XVI, 
where  Byron  likens  the  evaporation 
of  a  joyous  day  to 

"A  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 
Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out." 

Soda-water  has  been  known  to  other 
poets.  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  the  "Bab  Bal- 
lads": 

"We  took  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 

And  told  his  wife  and  daughter 
To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of 
red 

Heirings  and  soda-water." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle quoted  from  Chesterton's  "Flying 
Inn": 

"As  for  all  the  windy  waters. 

They  were  rained  by  heaven  down 
When  good  wine  had  been  dishonoured 

By  the  tipplers  of  the  town. 
When  red  wine  had  brought  red  ruin 

And  the  death-dance  of  our  times. 
Heaven  sent  us  soda-water 

As  a  torment  for  our  crimes." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  tells  us  that  in 
his  earlier  years,  before  he  had  conse- 
crated himself  to  so;iological  research 
and  had  not  even  sketched  the  plan  of 
his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Political 
and  Social  Beast"  (elephant  folio;  sold 
only  by  subscription),  he  found  clam-juice 
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soothing-  In  tho  morning,  though  some 
Albanians  preferred  grreat  draug-hts  of 
Congress  water.  In  Berlin.  Mr.  Johnson 
saw  Prussians  attempting  to  find  relief 
from  "Katzenjammer"'  in  two  or  three 
glasses  of  hot  asparagus  water  before 
coffe^;  a  "semmel."  and  an  egg  that,  pro- 
duced In  Italy,  had  crossed  the  Alps,  but 
slowly.  When  he  was  suspended  from 
college,  Mr.  Johnson  found  his  little  vil- 
lage a  tolerable  resting-place  because 
his  indulgent  father  brought  to  his  bed- 
room before  breakfast— there  were  sub- 
stantial breakfasts  in  those  happy  years 
when  there  was  no  talk  of  proteins  or 
vltamines,  of  intestinal  flora,  of  the  Ba- 
C'Uus  Bulgariacus  or  the  Bacillus  Acido- 
philus—a  tall  glass  of  hoch  and  seltzer. 
As  for  Byron,  his  favorite  drink  was  gin. 
Xbackeray  commented  on  Byron's  taste, 
and  accused  him  of  being  a  humbug  in 
1  his  praise  of  Samian  wine  in  the  verses 
I  we.  spouted  at  school:  "The  isles  of 
1  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece."  The  only 
1  Greek  wine  we  ever  drank  was  in  Berhn. 
I  It  was  flavored  with  resin  and  was  thick 
'  and  Btupefylng;  often  sweet  and  naaty. 


^'  roming  season,  the  list  of  the  Bos- 
to^n  Svmphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall.  wHich  will  besin  Oct.  7-8  and 
extend  through  J4  pairs  of  concerts,  is 
the  extent  of  the  subscription  sales 
which  have  in  no  former  season  been  so 
•Arge  9'  'his  time  of  year.  All  seats  for 
the  Friday  concerts  were  re-engaged 
last  spring. 

A  similar  response  is  observable  in  the 
other  cities  In  the  full  traveling  sched- 
ule which  the  orchestra  will  undertake. 
This  includes  the  usual  15  concerts  in 
Greater  New  York,  the  concerts  in  the 
larger  cities  of  New  England  and  a  trip 
through  the  West  and  North,  extending 
to  Montreal,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phonv  Orchestra  has  not  played  for  a 
number  of  years.  Dates  are  being  re- 
served, however,  for  a  number  of  ^--oung 
people's  concerts,  which  will  be  given 
on  the  basis  successfully  carried  out 
during  the  last  two  seasons. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Monteux's  sojourn 
IB  Europe  during  the  summer,  and  of 
hit  reputation  in  seeking  out  the  finest 
scores  of  the  younger  generation,  new  ' 
music  of  interest  and  worth  may  be 
anticipated  from  him  in  this,  his  third 
season  with  the  orchestra.  The  ac- 
knowledged masterpieces  of  the  orches-  ' 
tral  repertory  will,  of  course,  have  their 
due  place  upon  the  programs  to  come. 

For  one  pair  of  concerts  Mr.  Monteux 
will  yield  his  baton  to  Vincent  D'Indy. 
tl.e  celebrated  French  composer,  who  is 
to  come  to  this  country  in  the  course 
of  the  season  and  appear  as  guest  con- 
ductor. He  has  not  visited  the  United 
States  since  1905,  when  he  conducted  ai 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts.  Sincc 
that  time  the  interest  in  his  creative 
genius  hits  been  increased  by  his  nev.  ; 
and  important  works,  some  of  which  , 
have  been  played  by  the  orjfheslra.  i 

Soloists  of  Long  Standing  [ 

AN  especially  fine  list  of  soloists  will 
add  further  enjoyment  to  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  during  the  course  of  the 
season.  A  favorite  of  the  past  who  will 
appear  once  more  is  L>ouise  Homer,  the 
American  contralto,  applauded  in  her 
own  concerts  and  as  a  member  of  the 
;  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Baually 
prominent  among  baritones  is  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  of  American  birth  and  Spanish 
descent.  He  has  made  memorable  the 
Symphony  concert.s  at  which  he  has 
app^-ared.  This  may  also  be  well  said 
of  Josef  Hotmann.  A  pianist  somewhat 
younger  and  yet  plcisantly  remembered 
here  is  Olga  Samaroff. 

New  Soloists 

THERE  will  be  as  many  as  seven  solo- 
ists new  to  these  concerts.   Each  one 
of  them  is  more  than  qualified  for  the' 

honor  by  high  musical  '^'•«:«'"'"^^,^;f„<;^ 
various  parts  of  the  ""^l"*-^^. 
Mere,  pianist,   known  here  b>   h.r  re 
citals.  makes  her  debut  at  the  Symphony 

'pXWno  new  figure  will  stand  out 
more  stnkin,5ly  during  the  commS  mu- 
sical season  in  Amenca  than  -  eren 
Ve?.ey  the  violinist,  hailed  in  Europe 
as  t^e"  matchless  master  of  ^^'"^ 
men"  Born  in-^Buda-Pesth  m  1S9.?.  of 
mu.«ical  parents.  '^^  "^^"'^^f 
-  rtinarv  musical  abi'ity  as  a  child,  and, 
s  udving  under  Joseph  Joachim,  at  the 
lTot  l%  he  maao  hi^  fir-  t  app.^aranc-  in 
pv'bUc  the  same  year  (1903).  His  succe- 
fed  ,o  tours  ot  Europe  a:,.l  Amen. 


to  his  playing.  i 

An   older   master.  -h<«-.^^-°'"'"f,„,''' 
:ti  .j1c.-»  ho  pn  event  oi  noLc. 
America  will  d.iSo  oe        ^  -,v,,. 

When  A  >"'■>•  •  T  i!f->  as  one  of 

Fturl.e<i  wiin  Anton,  and  with 

V-Sko^wsk^oTthf  Moscow  Conserva.  ; 

'Another  celebrity  of  Europe,  not  only 
as  p?anfst.  but  as  composer,  conductor 
and  generallv  versatile  artist  is  the 
•"uigfrian  Kmc  t>ohnanyi.  who.  ^  a 
voung  man  of  high  promise.  ^^  1th  sev 
-™i  fine  original  works  to  his  credit, 
n"  erthh  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
c' estraTn  19«).  Since  that  time  his  fame 
a  virtuoso  has  sprea.1  thro.ighout  Eu- 
rope and  was  recognized  here  when  he 
cante  to  the  United  Slates-last  spring. 

Now  Comes  Nyiregyhazi 
A  LSO  to  be  heard  at  these  concerts  Is 
A  Dohnanyi's  compatriot  and  pupU. 
..-.rwin  Nylregj-hazi  (pronounced  "Near- 
rej-hah-zy").  a  young  man  of  wh^ 
,nade  a  striking  impression  m  New 
York  when  he  played  several  times 
toward  the  end  of  the  past  season.  As 
yet  he  is  known   to  Boston   only  by 

hearsay.  . 

Another  comparative  newcomer  to  this 
country   is  Paul   Kochanski.   a  native 
of  Russia,  the  country  that  has  brought 
forth  such  a  surprising  number  of  great 
violinists.     Through    his   studies   witli  ] 
Emil  Mlynarsky,  the  Pole,  and  Cesar  • 
Thomson,  the  Belgian  master,  he  has 
inherited  the  great  violinistic  traditions 
of  the  past.    His  several  tours  of  Eu- 1 
rope  and  his  concerts  in  New  York  last 
February  herald  him  as  an  artist  or  a 
calibre  not  soon  forgotten. 

There  is  as  much  interest   in  Nina 
Koshetz.   prima   donna   soprano,  long 
applauded  in  the  imperial  opera  houses  j 
of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.   aii  m  any 
smger  new   in   this   country.     On  ac- 
count of  her  fine  talents  in  the  interpre- 
Uti^n    of    songs,    the    Russian  com- 
pose^^..  Medtner.  P-l<°vieff,  Gretchan- 
inoft.  Taneieff  and  Rachmaninoff,  havej 
leen    her   admirers  and  collaborators 
The  last  two  have  accompanied  her  at,, 
'  recitals,  and  Rachnianinoff  was  among  j 
the  first  to  dedicate  a  nuniber 
song.s  to  her.    Naturally,  her  repertory 
of  sorgs  and  operatic  roles  exhibits  a, 
distinct  leaning  toward  the  wealth  of 
music  which  her  own  countrj^  has  pro- 
duced.    Mme.    Koshetz    has   been  en- 
gaged to  sing  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  the  coming  season.  ] 


croft  went  to  .see  him  ^J^l  ^.you iMiM^Cellerman  shouM  have  been  com- 

uTote  him  that  she         delighted.  |  ^er  undoubted  gifts  on 

have    a    handsome    presence     a    s  ^^^^       this.-Ix)ndon  Times 

voice,    and   clear,   distinct  aeiiveri       rprimrose  Caryil,  who  this  season  will 
words    Tour  movements  are  easy  and' 
^'aTural.  which  i.,  a  wonder^l  ana  mo^^ 


rare  achievement,  and  to  think  that  >-ou ; 
■  have  on  V  appeared  now  and  agam  in 
'^your  ^ung  life  upon  a  stage  ^akes  't 
ill  the  more  astonishing.  I  <=°"/*^^^.: 
,  your  acting  as  King  JoTin  0"f  of  ^1^^^ 
i  most    remarkable   things  I  have  ever 

'taurence  Housman's  "ew  play  pro-| 
duced  at  the  Glastonbury  (Eng.)  I' es 
tivai  "shows  how  a  fairy  desigriing  t^; 
win  a  more  fruitful  kind  o*  Ufe  be- 
comes mortal;  how  the  fairy  folk  try  to 
Win  her  back,  and  how  in  the  end  she! 
has  to  go  as  the  price  of  the  «ota  of  her 

grandchild,  who  f^^'^.'^^']^^^^^Zj\sh< 
call  of  her  fairy  blood.  The  I'-f  sHS" 
publ.c  i.s  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the 
vaiue  of  Mr.  Housman  s  small  plays. 
whU-h  in  America  enjoy  great  vog.^e^ 
no  they"  How  many  readers  of  ine 
S°eraid  have  seen  a  play  by  Mn  Hous- 
man or  can  name  one  by  'ts  Vt  «  :  _ 

some  one.  writing  to  the  Oaily  Tele 
graph  of  London,  pointed  out  tha 
prominent  dancer  of  ^he  Rus.,.an  BaHet 
i«  Fn-lish    "I  refer  to  Mile.  Sokholova., 
^.^ho  -"though  she  speaks  ^"-'an  with, 
complete    command,    and   has   been  a, 
member' of  the  Diaghlleft  company  for 
a  considerable  time,  is  yet  the  daugh 
ter  of  an   English   family   resident  m 
Bournemouth.   This  would  seem    o  em 
nhaslze  your  point  as  to  the  ability  of 
Sish'^dancers    to    take   the  highest 
olaces    given   the   opportunity,   ajid  to 
encouW^e  the  idea  of  aj  ?^S,^fh  bal- 
let    May  I -be  permitted  to  pomt  out 
hat  a  difficulty  it  would  be  well  to 
oresee  in  connection  with  an  English 
ballet  the  equ.al  of  the  Russian  Ballet  at 
its  ven'  highest  is  likely  to  be  rather 
in  the^ature  of  the  things  danced  than 
In   the   dancers?    The  .proper  medium 
would    no  doubt,  be  evolved  in  course 
Tf  time,  and  might  well  prove  the  equal 
of  most  that  the  Russians  have  given 
us  h^  the  past;  but  these  things  cannot 
be  evolved  in  a  day,  and  as  yet  there 
have  been  few  signs  of  a  new  heaven 
.  and  a  new  earth  in  connection  with 


H.  B.  Irving  at  Oxford:  Other 
Dramatic  Notes,  Chiefly  English 

Mr.    Austin   Brereton    is  contributingj 
to  the  London  Times  a  series  of  inter- 
esting articles  about  the  early  years  of 
H.  B.  Irving  and  his  brother  Laurence. 
H.  B.  went  to  New  College.  Oxford,  in 
1S89.  and  Mr.-  Brereton  thinks  that  Ox-  I 
ford  had  much  to  do  in  moulding  his  j 
charactr  and  influencing  his  future.   He  ] 
was  a  striking  figure,  but.   wrote  his. 
friend.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morris,  "a  man  with  a  ; 
white    Bowler   hat   at    the   University  ' 
causes  young  men  to  say.  'WTio  is  that 
fellow?'   On  account  of  this  white  hati 
he  was  'terribly  ragged'  until  he  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  ot  a  black  one.  His 
•striking  personality  and  the  wonderful 
resemblance  to  his  distinguished  father'; 
also  attracted  a  more  than  a  momen- 
tary   glance.     Canon    Meyrick  recalls 
an  incident  at  Oxford:   "It  so  happened 
that  he  and  1— he  a  fourth -year  man 
and  I  a  freshman— were  'haled'  before 
Dr.  Spooner  of  New  College  for  'cut- 
ting'   college    chapel.       As    the  senior 
man.  he  was  interviewed  first,  while  i 
waited.   Dr.  Spooner  was  sitting  in  a 
low  chair,  with  his  eyes  a  few  inches; 
oft  his  book.    Irving  was  towering  above 
him.   carelessly   leaning  on  one  elbow 
on    the    mantelpiece.      At    length    Dr.  | 
Spooner  looked  up  with  the  words.  You, 
Mr.  Irving,  to  be  very  regular, 
'persistent,  in  your  absence  from  : 


1  seem 
very 


chapel.'   irving's    answer    and  manne^ 
struck  me  fo'clhly;^  af  f^^'^^l^.y-. 
impression,    mere   nv»o  , 
to  the  gallery,  no  sl'-'vin^   to  be 
clever.   It  was  all  «>  natural  that  a  dls 

as  much  as  1  d,d^  ^^J^e^  been  reffu- 
Irving's  answer,  ^  ^f,  "^'"j"  ^y  lite.' 
lar.  never  been  P«"lstent  in^^ 

,  Dramatic    Society,  n 
i  iracted    attention    -^s  Deems 


vivid 
ing 


the 

lence. 

well. 


ing 
As 


at- 

Brutus. 


English  ballet  of  the  highest  r«nk.  W« 
don't  want  a  first-rate  native -ballet  to 
waste  its  sweetness  and  strength  on  the 
trumpery  spectacles  that  used  to  ob- 
tain on  the  West  end  stage  in  the  con- 
ventional ballets  of  the  past. 

■The  Game."  a  football  comedy  by. 
Harold  Brighouse-the  p\iy  has  been 
published— after  a  week  at  Hammei- 
smlth,  beginning  Aug.  29.  was  taken  on 
a  tou;  of  the  p.-incipal  football  centres. 

Some  time  ago  considerable  -attention 
was  given  in  the  press  to  the  fact  that 
the  famous  dancer  Isadora  Duncan  haa 
accepted  an  official  invitation  to  open 
a  school  of  proletarian  dancing  in  Mos- 
cow Mtss  Duncan  in  numerous  inter- 
views indulged  in  glowing  accounts  of 
her  future  activities.  She  was  firmly 
decided  not  to  return  to  old  capatiUstic 
Europe  Now  I  understand  that  after 
a  few  weeks'  trial  of  conditions  at  Mos- 
cow the  famous  dancer  has  applied  for 
a' visa  to  leave  the  country  where,  not- 
withstanding its  Communist  govern- 
ment proletarian  dances  are  not  wel- 
comed.—London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Londoners  on  Aug.  15  were  rejoicing 
in  the  beUef  that  chocolates,  confecUon- 
erv  and  ice  cream,  would  soon  be  on 
sale  in  theatres  from  8  P.  M.  to  9:30  P. 
M. 

"King  Henrv  V"  was  performed  at  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Summer  Festival 
la.'^t  month  at  a  matinee,  when  the  ca^t 
was  composed  entirely  of  women.  The 
companv  was  the  one  that  performed 
the  play  some  time  ago  at  the  Strand 
Theatre.  London.  "This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  Shakespearean  play  per^ 
formed  entirely  by  women  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  author's  birthplace  It 
is  certainly  a  curious  Inversion  of  the 
procedure  "in  use  at  the  time  the  poet 
lived,  when  all  the  parts,  whether  male 
or  female,  were  played  by  men  alone. 

"What    Women    Love."    which  was 
shown   privately   last    week,    leaves  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.    It  lays  em- 
hasis  throughout  on  the  physical  as- 
pects of  men  and  ^^omen  and  culm - 
nates  in  an  episode  to  which    the  Bnt 
ish  board  of  film  censors'   cannot  ha%e 
ver^'  careful  attention  when  they 
the'  film  their  sanction  for  exhibi- 
tion.   The  film  deals  with  a  high-spirited 
young  American  (played  by  Miss  Ann- 
ette Kellerman),  who  spends  most  of 
her  time  In  bathing  costuines  and  it  s 
not    surprising    that    a    campaign  Is 
started    to    reform    bathing  costumes. 
Thr   high-spirited    heroine,  however 
snaps  her  fingers  at  the  ■•eforniers  and^ 
after  a  series  of  pictures  which  show 
her  contempt  for  any  ideas  of  reform  in 
her  own  costumes,  the  scene  changes 
to  a  yacht.    Apparently  the  heroine  has 
been    kidnapped    and    ^''ought    to  this 
vacht  by  a  villainous  man  who  has  been 
overcome  by  her  charms.    They  have  a 
strenuous    physical    argument  wh.ch 
ends  under  the  sea,  and  wh«n   he  hero 
ine.  who  began  the  argument  -gather 
flimsy    garments,    eventually  emerges 
vlrtoriou^s.  her  attire  has  o^^ously  suf- 
fered   in    the    process.     The  pictures. 
IZny  of  them,  are  clever,  and  the  film 
war  probably    made    in    perfect  good 
Vlth.  but  its  effect  is  almost  bou^a  to 
be  other  than  was  intended.    F^lm  aud 
ences  have  got  beyond  the  stage  uhen 


play  Cerise  In  "Erminle"  with  I>»  ^olf 
Hooper  and  Francis  Wilson,  is  a  daugh- 
lcr"of  Ivan  Cao'H.  the  composer. 

Patricia  O'Connor  was  an  actress  of 
more  or  less  ability  and  appeared  in 
various  roles  in  musical  comedy.  Then 
she  married  Baron  Charies  de  Grand- 
court  and  became  a  baroness.    Now  all 
this  fuss 'is  made  because  she  is  to  ap- 
pear as  the  Queen  in  "Aphrodite."  If 
she  wer6  to  play  the  role  as  Miss  O'Con- 
nor, she  would  have  received  the  same 
sort  of  a  notice  that  every  one  else  who 
Is  signed  up  for  a  new  part  gets.  But 
because  the  lady  happens  to  have  mar- 
ried a  man  with  a  handle  to  his  name- 
newspaper  reporters  must  needs  burni 
midnight  oil  to  see  that  the  copy  gets  in 
on  time.    It  seems  to  the  M.  R.  that  for 
a  democratic  country  we  do  a  lot  of 
needless  grovelling  In  the  dust. -The 
Billboard.  ,„  , 

A  negro  stock  company  will  open  In 
Chicago  on  Oct.  7  for  a  season  of  nine 
weeks.  The  first  play  will  be  "Turn  to 
the  Right." 

"The  World  of  the  Theatre,  a  collec- 
tion of  impressions 'and  memoirs  by  J.  T. 
Grein.  and  "Pastiche  and  Prejudice,  by 
A.  B.  Walkley.  will  be  published  this 
fall  by  Messrs.  Heinemann  of  London. 

Interest  has  been  aroused  in  theatrlca. 
circles  by  an  exhibition  of  masks  toy 
Mr.  Berman,  the  well  known  West  end 
costumier.     One    mask    in  particular 
named  the  "New  Satan,"  is  particulariy 
hideous,  and  by  a  skilful  arrangement 
the     eyes    reflect     the    cunning  and 
'     oiueltv  of  the,  part  without  In  any  way 
i     impairing  the  sight  of  the  wearer.  It 
'     weighs  only  a  few  ounces,  and  Is  made 
I     by  a  secret  process  which  gives  it  the 
I     appearance  of  a  living  face  at  close 
i     range.--The   Sta,ge  (London). 
I       -'The  mere  shoveling  out  of  capital  is 
1     not  everything  needed  to  bri"E  rcspf- 1 
1     in  other  countries  for  the  Briti^  film 
Tn  America  they  ransack  the  world  f.  r 
great  stories  before  spending  IBO.oon 
here,  apparently,  any  old  plot  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  I  am  also  sorry  to  see  us 
decidedly  worthy  picture  'pushed  like 
an  attraction  in  an  American  dime  mu- 
seum    We  don't  do  it  that  way  in  the 
West  end  of  Londoa.  Mr.  Clarke.'  The 
reference  Is  to  "The  Bigamist. 


paid 
gave 
tion. 


Music  Notes 

AN  appraiser  has  been  appointed  fori 
Maud  Powell's  estate  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  assessing  taxes  due  to  Neiw 
York  state  under  the  inheritance  tax 
Maw.   She  left  all  her  property  to  her 
husband.  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner. 

Sir  Henry  Wood,  now  conducting  tne I 
Prorhenade  Concerts  in  London,  is  "less  I 
widely  known  as  a  teacher  of  singing— 
the  onlv  art  in  which  he  gives  private 
instruction."   The  Daily  Clironicle  says:  | 
••Inheriting  a  fine  voice  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  church  solo  tenor.  Sir  Henryl 
studied  under  17  difi'erent  teachers,  or.  yl 
two  of  whom,  he  declares,  did  much  to  I 
help  him.   One  of  these  was  the  famousi 
Garcia."  ,    .  ._| 

Amateur  writes:  "I  have  Just  seen 
the  list  of  soloists  for  the  tortncoming 
season  of  Queen's  Hall  symphony  con- 
certs. With  the  exception  of  Laniond. 
who  plays  three  times,  and  who  Brit- 
ish-born, there  is  not  a  single  F.nglish 
artist  among  them.  We  may  not  have  a 
verv  large  number  of  soloists  of  thel 
front  rank-I  doubt  if  any  country  has 
but  we  have  at  least  a  few  young  artisWJ 

who  will  compare  to  our  cr'edlt  with  aH 
but   the   very   greatest  of   those  who 
come  from  abroad.   No^v  that  the  war 
is  over,  by  all  means  let  us  hear  good 
foreign  artists  again.  But  let  u3  hear 
cur  own  also.  Axe  they  no  longer  to  be 
given  the  chance  of  appearing,  nor  we 
the  privilige  of  hearing  them,  at_^Lon- 
doti's    more    Important    concerts.      A  I 
great  deaj  is  written  about  th«  encour- 
agement  of  British  music.  When  -w^l 
have  the  talent  among  uh  we  do  no*  i 
seem  to  go  the  best  way  about  encour- 
aging it."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Ml-^  Ethel  Frank,  soprano  of  Boston, 
has  been  engaged  for  one  of  the  Liver- 
pool   Philharmonic   Society's  concerts. 
Among  other  soloists  are  Messrs.  Cortoi. 
Casals,  Silotl,  Thibaud,  Molseiwltsch. 
II      Part-songs  and  music  for  (the  organ j 
abound,  as  usual.  In  the  latest  publlca-, 
tions  received  from  NoveUo.  Foremosl 
among  those  who  have  added  their  com- 
positions  to  the  famous  "Opheus  eai- 
tioB  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs  tor  Mal« 
Voices  Is  Edward  German.    He  is  rep 
resented   here   by   a  character.stlcall 
vigorous  and  well    shaped    setting  oi 
John  Mas^fleld's  "London  Town. 
O  Ix)ndon  Town's  a  fine  town,  and  Londoi 
And  I^ifd^n^ate't^'right  ale.  and  ^rl* 
the  J-,ondon  air.  ■k„t  r^fi 

And  busily  S"<'!>  the  world  there.  tutcraP 

errows  the  mind.         ,  ^  

And  l5>ndon  Town  of  a-Il  towno  Tm  gte 

to  leave  behind. 
For  several  of  its  sentiments  one  m'l 
presume  a  pre-war  attitude  of  mind  o 
the  part  ot  the  poet:  Its  allusions  ax 
clearly  not  of  things  as  they  are  toda 
in  one  or  two  material  Instwices;  W 
the  compo.ser's  music  admirably  fits  u 
verses,    and    that's   tho   main  thing. 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  , 
The  season  of  promenade  concerts  ^ 
London  began  on  Aug.  13.  One/*mpos 
tion  was  he.ird  in  England  for  riie  nr 
time:    a    suite    of    three    piece->  taU. 


«I.i>ii\ niuiis  h'lMiusli  ilraiiKi.  '"I'lio  fio- 
misril  Land."  The  Dally  Telegraph  .said 
of  II:  "The  first  movsment — 'Th« 
Cuptivlty  t)f  Israol' — which  forms  the 
overturo  to  the  drama  Is  intendofl  to 
express  Cho  siifferings  of  the  Israelites 
durlnff  their  bomiaffo  in  Kgypt.  The 
second  Is  'Klitzeba's  Lament,'  a  simply 
construrteil  movement  in  which  a  solo- 
oboo  and  clarinet  enunciate  melan- 
choly phrases  over  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment, Elltzeba  belnj  the  heroin* 
of  the  drama  wiiosa  dlstreas  is  hera 
pictured.  The  la.st  movement  Is  an 
'EK^yptian  Dance,"  which,  formal  in 
design,  ajid  elegant  in  its  part-writlnff— 
for  th»  compo-^er  is  no  cacophonist — • 
works  itself  up  to  a  brilliant  climax 
and  brings  itself  and  the  suite  to  a 
sonorous  ending.  "Vhe  Promised  Land' 
will  scarcel.v,  as  a  suite,  attain  the 
popularity  of  the  'Pracludium,'  for  like 
most  suites' of  the  kind  It  must  depend 
Iwsely  on  its  stagre  story  to  make  its 
purport  convincing.  The  'Eg^'ptlan 
Dance,'  however,  may  well  be  heard 
eVWTWhere  before  we  are  all  much 
older.  One  could  not  help  'being  re- 
minded a  little  of  Saint-Saens  in  the 
flret  and  sliglitly  in  the  second  move- 
ment." 

Another  piece  played  at  this  concert 
was  Sir  Henry  Wood's  new  adaptation 
ot  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria"  with 
j^o  violoncello,  harp  and  organ  which 
"came  in  for  a  frenzy  of  acclamations." 
Good  old  London  public!  It's  a  wonder 
that  some  one  did  not  fiddle  Raff's 
"Cavatlna." 
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;  Among  the  singers,  pianists  and  fid- 
dlers to  perform  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  -ar«  a  few 
acquaintances  of  long  standing  and 
some  unknown  to  Boston.  The  name  of 
Nylreg>-hazl  is  reassuring.  Any  one  with 
a  name  like  that  should  be  able  to  do 
something  well.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
excuse  for  his  existence.  The  joy  at- 
tending his  appearance  on  the  stage  will 

rbe  enlarged  by  the  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce his  name  eoryectly.  There  wil! 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  Miss  Know- 
it-all  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Some  remem'bering  Mr.  Vecsey,  when 
he  fiddled  here  as  a  boy  of  12  or  I." 
years,  will  be  moderately  anxious  to  | 
find  out  whether  he  has  grown  in  musi-  \ 
cal  stature  or  whether  he  is  merely  a 
glib  fiddler.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
liear  that  fine  pianist  Alexander  Siloti 
again.  It  was  rumored  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  he  had  died,  but  he  soon  took  the 
trouble  to  contradict  the  report. 

The  prospectus  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  season  includes  the  words  "others 
to  be  announced,"  with  reference  to 
soloists.  We  hope  that  Alfredo  Ca- 
sella,  pianist  and  composer,  is  surely 
engaged.  He  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  today  in  the  musical  world, 
and  has  already  been  gladly  engaged  for 
symphony  concerts  in  other  .■American 
cities,  even  Detroit.  Mr.  C»rlot  should 
certainly  be  heard,  if  he  is  in  this  coun- 
try, as  should  Mr.  Robert  Schmitz.  One 
or  two  pianists  already  announced  for 
the  concerts  might  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw  in  their  favor.  Musicians  have 
long  been  famous  for  graceful  courtesies 
of  this  nature. 


"A  NAIWE  TO  CONJURE  WITH" 

"Nyiregyhaai."  The  name  reminds  us 
of  a  passage  in  that  amusing  book  of 
reminiscences.  Lord  Frederick  Hamil- 
ton's "Vanished  Pomps  of  Y'>,*terday." 

•IHow  wise  the  Russians  have  been  in  , 
retaining  the  so-caUed  Cyrillian  alpha- 
bet m  writing  their  tongue.    In  other ; 
Blavonlc  languages,  such  as  Polish  and  ; 
Czech,  where  the  Roman  alphabet  has  j 
been  adopted,  unholy  combinations  of 
cz,'  'zh'  and  'sz'  have  to  be  resorted 
to  to  reproduce  sounds  which  the  Cyril- 
lian   alphabet    could    express    with  a 
single  letter:  and  the  tragic  thing  is 
that  be  the  letters  piled  together  never 
so  thickly,  they  invariably  fall  to  give 
the  foreigner  the  faintest  idea  of  how 
the  word  should  really  be  pronounced. 
JaJce    the     much-talked-ot    town  of 
Przemysl,  for  instance." 


wluto  Hide  Wftlk.9,  wli,ere  I  rolled  lioop  iii 
over  the  hill  and  down  to  the  Common 
Do  children  have  any  euch  pleasurou 
nowadays?  H.  J.  1^ 

Boston. 


IN  LONDON  SOCIETY 

(TliB  Time.'!.) 
"The  e-vtension  of  the  hours  during 
which  drink  may  be  served  In  London 
will  have  an  effect  on  many  phases  of 
.social  life." 


OTIS  SKINNER  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  Otis  Skinner  l.s  already  playing 
tile  part  of  the  bull  fighter  in  a 
dramatization  of  "Blood  and  Band,"  a 
novel  by  our  old  friend  Ibanez.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Skinner  went 
to  Spain  In  order  to  daub  himself  in 
"local  color,"  likewise  to  enwrap  him- 
self in  the  proper  "atmosphere."  Mr. 
Skinner  is  a  romantic  actor  and  as  a 
romantic  actor  he  is  now  without  a, 
rival  on  the  American  stage.  By  the 
way.  nothing  has  been  said,  not  even 
iiy  Ills  press  agent  .ibout  Mr.  Skinner 
!?tifkins-  .1  bull  in  the  arena. 

Bull  fighters  on  the  stage  remind  one 
at  once  of  Escamillo  in  "Carmen,"  Es- 
cnniillo,  who  was  Invented  by  the 
libettist.e.  They  tried  to  turn  the 
.shadowy  bull  fighter  Lucas,  of  Meri- 
mee's  tale  into  a  substantial  ligurs,  and 
so  introduced  him  with  a  song  that 
Bl:;et  said  in  anger  he  would  write  for 
the  "canaille."  Who  was  the  most 
effective  EscaJnillo  you  have  seen.  Miss 
Eustacia?  You  are  not  old  enough  to 
remember  Del  Puente.  who  was 
thought  to  be  a  fine  fellow  in  his  day, 
although  he  sang  his  song  without  the, 
.slightest  regard  to  Bizet's  directions, 
roaring  it  lustily  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  to  the  e.vceeding  joy  of  the 
audience.  Many  good  singers  have 
failed  as  Escamillo,  among  them  Plan- 
con  and  Van  Rooy.  Baklanoff  acted  the 
p.^rt  with  more  understanding  than  any 
one  we  have  .seen.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  his  performance  in  the 
third  act— the  scenes  with  Don  Jose 
and  afterwards  with  Carmen — scenes  in 
which  the  other  actors  taking  the  part 
were  inconspicuous,  unintelligent. 

We  read  astonishing  stories  about  the 
scenery  and  costumes  to  be  brought 
over  from  Spain  for  the  production  of 
Penella's  operetta,  "The  Wild  Cat." 
Twelve  bull-fighters  costumes  have 
been  made  by  "the  most  exclusive" 
tailors  in  Spain.  One  of  the  back  drops 
will  be  a  Spani.sh  shawl  50  feet  by  3.5 
feet,  which  took  five  men  over  a  week 
to  make,  with  75  girls  doing  the  needle 
and  drawn  work.  Tlie  fringe  is  10  feet 
long.  Nothing  i.s  said  obout  the  quality 
of  the  libretto  or  the  music,  but  the 
posters  have  been  designed  by  .Sorolla. 


CONCERNING   MR.  fiELASCO 

The  Nev,'  York  Evening  Post,  apropos 
of  the  revival  of  "The  Easiest  Way;" 

"Mr.  Belasco,  who  would  gild  a  lily  or 
a  cabbage  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
impartiality,  has,  of  course,  provided  it 
with  a  setting  worthy  of  a  master- 
piece." 


fore,  comes  to  the 

•  : Mi.i.-iiii.-  .  , .11,  I u:-,ion  that  the  Japa- 
lno.se  race  i.s  different  from  the  Ameri- 
can. Ho  offers  a  solution.  "Mftke  the 
races  alike,  or  rather  Calitornialze, 
Washington ize  or  Oregonlze  the  Japa- 
nese who  dare  to  be  too  industrious.  I 
iwould  even  say  New  Hampshireize  the 
Japanese,  but  I  had  bettor  put  it  on  a 
common  basis  and  say  'Americanize.' 
Give  him  a  shampoo  with  cocoanut  oil 
to  make  his  hair  grow  curly;  inoculate 
|him  with  iodine  lo  change  his  coni- 
iplexlon  hit  him  on  the  back  of  his 
skull  to  make  his  brow  slope  forward. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  bring  this 
jabout  i.s  a  law.  It  would  road  some- 
ithing  like  this: 

TO  AMERICANIZE  TUB  JAPANEail 
*'(1)  E\-ery  Japanese,  not  having  beeri, 
in  this  country  or  having  been  a  resi- 
dent here  for  not  more  than  50  years, 
will  report. at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
for  Americanizing  Japanese  and  re- 
ceive instructions  in  saluting  the  flag. 

All  Japanese  will  be  prohibited 
from  watching  a  sunset,  as  this  may 
remind  them  of  their  own  coimtry's  flag. 

"3.  Every  Japanese,  must  attend  an 
American  properly  censored  moving  pict- 
ure entertainment  at  least  once  a  week, 
or  a  more  expensive  musical  comedy  at 
least  once  a  month. 

"4.  Every  Japanese  must  own  an 
automobile  even  to  the  extent  of  mort- 
gaging his  house,  and  drive  said  auto- 
mobile every  Sunday  between  3  and  5 
P.  M. 

"5.  Every  Japanese  must  treat  the 
other  Japanese  to  an  ice  cream  soda  at 
least  three  times  a  day. 

"6.  Every  Japanese,  who  has  had  uni- 
versity training  in  the  United  States  or 
England,  and  therefore  can  speak  good 
EngHsh.  must  take  a  special  course  in 
.Vmerican  English,  which  includes  the 
most  effective  swear  words  and  slang  ^ 
phrases  in  existence. 

"7.  Every  Japanese  will  attend  a 
baseball  game  at  least  once  a  week  and 
learn  how  to  cheer  properly.  All  those 
who  are  inefficient  in  this  practice  will 
he  ci\cn  a  free  course  in  the  art  of 
'razing'  the  umpire  and  rattling  the 
pitcher.  . 

"S.  Every  Japanese  at  all  musically 
inclined  and  having  the  width  of  hand 
to  stretch  an  octave  on  a  piano  will  be 
tau.5-ht  jazz  music  and  will  play  it  ever> 
evening  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
other  Japanese.  Japanese  boys  will 
Icai-n  how  to  play  the  saxophone, 
wiiether  they  want  to  or  not. 

"It  should  be  a  simple  matter  with  a 
little  outside  and  inside  enthusiasm  to 
set  this  bill  through  Congress ;  it  sounds 
as  foolish  as  the  Volstead  act,  and  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  enforce,  for  all 
the  seitsifcle  Japanese  would  remain  at 
home.  Any  one  of  tliem  who  should  hap- 
pen to  set  foot  on  American  soil  would 
probably  be  insane  and  easily  disposed 
of  l.y  putting  him  into  a  padded  cell." 
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i  SUMMER'S  DROOPING 

I  (Thomas  Nashe,  1567-1601) 

(Fair  summer  droops,   droop   men  and 

i      beasts  therefore; 

Bo  fair  a  summer  look  for  never  more; 
I  All  good  things  vanish  less  than  in  a 
!  day, 

1  Peace,  plenty,  pleasure,  suddenly  decay. 
Go  not  yet  away,  bright  soul  of  the  ' 
sad  year. 

The  earth  is  hell  when  thou  leav'st  to 
appear. 

What,  shall  those  flowers  that  decked 
thy  garland  erst. 

Upon  thy  grave  he  wastefully  dis- 
persed? 

O  trees,  consume  your  sap  in  sorrow's 
source, 

Streams,  turn  to  tears  your  tributary 
cour.se;  I 
Go  not  yet  hence,  bright  soul  of  the  i 

sad  year. 

The  earth  is  hell  whea  thou  leav'st  to 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
Wated  and  enjoyed  The  Herald  of  Aug. 
-8.  Those  wonderful  reminders  of  the 
past  were  a  special  delight  to  me.  The 
one  of  Boston  in  1?4S,  when  the  water 
was  introduced— 1  was  there,  a  little 
girl,  standing  near  the  Frog  Pond,  and 
have  never  forgotten  how  amused  1 
was  when  the  people  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  pond  listening  to  the 
exercises  scrambled  out  as  the  water 
turned  on. 

Another  picture  of  especialinterest  was 
the  old  Boston  Museum  with  its  fa.scin- 
atmg  row  of  lights.   When  six  years  old  , 
I  remember  .seeing  Adelaide  Phillipps 
there  m    "Tl,e  Drunkard's  Daughter."' 
What  a  delight  it  was  to  go  to  the 
Museum  tliose  days  and  see  William; 
Warren  and  dear  Mrs-.  Vincent,  and  all 

^ot,  °  l-f  n  '"^T^^"'^  °f  "^^t  wonderful 
■  art'   btill  another  pictMre  mil,,  ,„  mSyxA 


Mj.  Robert  Dousla.';  Brii'ht  of  Sand- 
wich is  exercised  about  the  Japanese 
question.  His  fetter  should  interest  the 
conference  at  Washington,  for  he  pro- 
poses a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  vex- 
ing problem.  He  begins:  "Even  though 
the  Japanese  maJie  good  valets  and 
make  pretty  toys,  which  they  pack  so 
well  that  even  the  American  express- 
ir.en  cannot  break  them,  nevertheless 
they  are  a  menace,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  America 
desire  them  to  go  home." 

He  admits  that  the  Japanese  are  all 
industrious  to  a  surprising  degree. 
".Altogether  too  industrious  for  com- 
fort, and  that  is  why  those  three  ex- 
treme western  stat'es,  California.  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  despise  them.  They 
are  all  Anglo-Saxons  out  there:  they 
adore  a  bit  of  leisure  and  pleasure 
along  the  outskirts  of  business;  and 
although  we  New  Englanders  may  be 
superior  in  many  ways,  yet  we,  too, 
like  to  1)0  inefficient  at  times.  But  the 
Japan^  are  always  busy,  always  effi- 
cient; i^ey  are  honest,  which  is  most 
disappointing  t  i        -  -  at  many  Ameri- 


OMNIBUS  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags; 
The  lines  in  the  "Straphanger's  Song." 
Yet  mv  peace  were  incomplete, 
Should  I  hear  a  voice  inviting, 
'Any  gentleman  alig'hting?^ 
Here's  a  lady  wants  a  seat!" 
remind  me  of  a  picture— I  think  John 
Leech  drew  it— in  Punch  years  ago.  It 
is   raining    pitchforKS.     The   bus  has 
stopped.   A  fop  of  the  period  elaborately 
dressed  stands  in  the  street.    The  con- 
ductor shouts;  "Will  any  lady  go  out- 
side and  give  the  gentleman  a  seat?" 
Manchester.         HOMER  BAGBEE. 


CLOCKWORK  LAMPS 

\s  the  World  Wags; 

Are  you  sure  tliat  the  Caroel  lamp  of 
your  boyhood  was  furnished  with  a 
chimney?  As  I  understand  it,  a  uni- 
formity of  combustion  was  secured  by 
a  small  pump  driven  by  clockwork, 
that  fed  the  wick  with  oil. 

Whittier's  Maud  MuUer,  thinking 
what  a  happy  time  she  would  have 
with  the  judge  for  a  husband,  saw  a 
tallow  candle  replaced  by  an  astral 
lamp.  To  my  mind,  the  best  light  to 
read  by  is  the  German  student  lamp, 
either  with  one  or  with  two  cylinders, 
that  we  used  in  school  and  college  in 
'the  seventies.  The  worst  light  I  ever 
read  by— worse  than  a  bedside  candle- 
was  a  "fish-tail  gas  jet  in  a  Fourteenth 
street  boarding  house  in  New  York. 
By  the  way,  what  is  a  Hotchkiss  lamp? 
What  is  a  Rochester  lamp?  I  recently 
read  again  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
diatribe  against  the  electric  lisht,  espe- 
cially the  glaring,  ghastly  one  at  the 
Figaro  office  in  Paris.  This  reminds 
me  that  I  must  reread  "The  Lamp- 
lighter," that  novel  once  dear  to  thou- 
sands.' Then  for  "Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw" and  "The  Children  of  the  Abbey." 
i  am  saving  "The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,"  with  golf,  for  my  old  age,  say 
for  my  85th  year.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  read  "The  Monk."  I  should  like  to 
i  see  the  unexpurgated  'edition  again. 
I  As  I  remember  the  novel,  it  was  what 
the  vulgar  call  hot  stuff. 
Beverly.         GEORGE  P.  BOLIV.'VR. 


VERSES  FOR  THE  TIME 

We  quote  from  curious  verses  written 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  (?)  of 
England,  lines  that  are  pertinent  today. 
Note  the  introductory  prose: 

"Here  beginneth  the  pi!olo,gue  of  the 
processe  of  the  Libel  of  English  policie, 
exhorting  all  England  to  keepe  the  sea, 
and  namely  the  narrowe  sea;  showing 
what  r'''<^f":'^  rrmmeth  thereof,  and  also 
^vhat  V  '-d  salvation  to  England, 


.lid  to  all  T.i 
Xow  for  li 
The  true  pi"  '  '       :  ■  '  '■ 

f)|'  uttcrward  to  koepo  tins  legne  in 
or  our  England,  that  no  man  may  den^ 
Ner  say  of  sooth  but  it  is  one  of  the  t>( 
I.s  this,  that  who  seetii  South,  Noi  i 

East  and  West, 
<  hcrish  Merchandise,  keep  the  admiral 

lio; 

rhat  we  bee  Mastom  of  the  narrowe  see. 

•  •  • 

Flo  that  If  Ireland  heipe  us  to  keepe 
the  sea, 

Cccause  the  KIngcIeped  is  Rex  Angllae, 
And  is  Domlnus  also  Hybemlae, 
Old  po.ssessed  by  Progenl  tours; 
'Hie  Irish  men  have  cause  like  to  ours 
Our  land  and  hers  together  to  defend. 
Tliat  no  enemle  should  hurt  ne  olfend, 
Ireland  ne  us;  but  as  one  commontle 
Should  help  well  to  keepe  about  the  sea. 

•  «  • 

And,  as  men  say.  In  all  Chrlstondome, 
T.s  ne  ground  Tie  land  to  Ireland  licke. 
So  large,  .so  good,  so 'plenteous,  so  richc 
That  to  this  worde  Dominus  doe  long, 
Then  mee  sccmeth  that  tight  were  and 
no  wrong 

To  get  the  lande;  and  it  were  piteous 
I  To  us  to  le.se  this  high  name  Dominus 
!  And  all  this  word  Dominus  of  name 

Shuld  have  the  ground  obeysant  ■wllde 

and  tame. 

That  name  and  people  togldre  nright 
accord 

AJ  the  ground  eObject  U>  the  Lordi 

D'ARTAGNAN  IN 
i  A  FILM  DRAMA 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  SELfWTN'S  THEATRE— "The  Three 
j  Musketeers,"  a  film  play  adapted  from 
the  novel  of  I>uma9  the  elder  by  Ed- 
'ward  Knobloch.  Direction  und«r  Fred 
Niblo.  Photography  under  Arthur  Ede- 
ison.  Music  selected  by  1/Ouls  P.  Gctta- 
Ichalk.  Shown  at  Lyric  Theatre,  New 
iYork,  Aug.  28,  192L 

iD'Artagnan  Douglas  'Fairbanks 

[The  three  musketeers: 

I     Athos  Leon  Barry 

Port)io3  Georre  Selgraann 

Aramis  Kugene  P'allett.« 

Do  llochefort  Boyd  Irwln 

Geof^-e  Villiers,   Duke  at  BuctkinfTham 

Thomas  Holding 

The  Oaadinal  llichelleu  Nigel  de  iBrulier 

Fr.  Joseph  Lon  Fofr 

The  Queen  (Anne  of  Austria)  

'        Mary  MaoLaren 

Constance  Bonacieux    

Marguerite   De   La  Motte 

Milady  de  Winter  Bai*bara  La  M«rr 

Louis  XIII,  King  of  Frajice  

Adolphe  Menjou 

Mr.  Fairbanks  said  In  his  little  speech 
from  a  box  -in  Selwyn's  Theatre  last 
night  that  Max,  the  celebrated  trage- 
dian, told  him  in  Paris  that  he,  Pair- 
toanks,  should  play  d'Artagnan,  for  ; 
d'Artagnan  was  a  Gascon,  and  the  Gas- 
cons are  wild  men.  Mr.  Fainbanks  ap- 
predated  the  compliment  and  took  the 
Roumanian's  advice. 

But  M.  Fairbanks  in  this  adaptation  of 
Dumas'S  romance  is  pleasingly  wild  in 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  disconcerting- 
ly wild  In  th«  eyes  of  Richelieu  and 
RocJiefort.  No  one  can  complain  that 
this  filmed  version  lacks  action.  In  this 
respect  it  would  have  satisfied  Demos- 
thenes. Mr.  Fairbanks  is  romantic 
hero,  as  crazy  to  fence  as  was  Tybalt, 
athletic  as  in  the  preceding  films  m 
which  he  figured-,  every  now  and  then 
giving  a  capital  imitation  of  Har- 
lequin in  a  pantomime,  though  his 
sword  is  not  of  lath,  'but  what  is  known 
in  reports  of  police  court  proceedings 
as  a  lethal  weapon.  As  in  preceding 
filmed  plays,  Mr.  Fairbanks  climbs  to 
roofs,  makes  perilous  jumps,  acts  the  | 
human  fly,  nor  for  him  has  river  or 
sea  any  terror.  Always  good-natured, 
except  when  his  horse  is  laughed  at;  he 
kills  his  man  gaily,  makes  love  fervent- 
ly, and  is  in  every  way  a  musketeer 
after  Dumas's  own  heart. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story, 
which  is  known  to  every  lover  of  ro- 
mance, one  of  the  best  stories  of  thr 
best  story-teller  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  unknown  reciters  of  the  tales 
in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  In  what 
I  respects  the  adaptation  differs  from 
'  Dumas's  romance. 

I  In  this  adaptation  wives' are  wives, 
inot  mistresses,  although  in  the  time  of 
!  Louis  XIII  the  noble  dames  were  too 
often  like  Brantomos  "femmes  tres  hon- 
netes."  No  one  loves  another  man'^ 
wife  and  Constance  is  a  spotle>- 
maiden.  Even  Milady  does  not  attemp- 
to  work  an  evil  spell— not  even  or, 
Buckingham,  when  she  robs  him  or 
Queen  Anne's  gift. 

As  the  adaptation  stands  it  Is  of  an 
engrossing  nature.  As  an  example  of 
"screen  art"  it  is  a  constant  joy  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  mind.  The  photography 
is  excellent  and  most  varied.  The  broad 
effects  and  the  details  are  alike  admir- 
able. The  scenes  in  old  Paris,  streets, 
houses  and  palace,  are  relieved  by 
scenes  in  villages  and  along  roads, 
where  horsemen  are  in  full  gallop  on 
matters  of  life  or  death.  Costumes,  fur- 
niture, behavior,  with  architecture  and 
interior  decorations,  take  one  back  ta 
the  edge  of  gallantry  and  deeds  of  der- 
ring-do. 

..lie,  most  repi  ,- 
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The  rak,'1from^  Kin^  to  sen^  -'J 

'^T^  'VpecX  noteworthy,  how- 
ev:^rwer^1-rf^na^r.hy^^es. 

an'r^other^s  wall's  a  ru.o  pertinent, 
never  distracting.  

St.  James  Tlieatre.  "Clarence,  a. 
/.i>-  In  four  acts,  tiy  Booth  Tarkington.  j 
111  oduced  In  the  late  spring  of  this  year 
in  Boston,  under' the  direction  of  George 
c  Tyler,  after  a  new  York  success.  The 
.■,-L3t : 

Mrs.  .Marfyiv.  Florence  R<*jrts 

Mr.  Wheeler...  

tra  wnieelei-  Viola  Koach  , 

Tiohby  Wheoler  Airbroy  Bosworlh 

(  nra  Wheelpr   Helen  Milholland 

i.>let  Plnney  I.eona  Powers 

;  irence   WaU«r  Oimert 

,..11-1      ■   0«orgina  Patten 

i.iwiddle  H.irol.l  R.  Chafe 

1  i^bePUSf'"  Prank  Charlton 

Once  more  the  management  and  the  | 
ninpany  of  the  St.  Jajiies  Theat.-e  ?ho\v 
the  cour.nge  of  their  resources.  They 
;irc  not  afraid  to  tackle  a  play  sUIl 
fresh  in  the  menwry  of  Boston  as  per- 
formed hy  company  and  management 
dowered  -with  all  the  means,  the  aljillty. 
I  lie  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  theatre 
<>i  that  metropolis?  from  which  our  dra- 
matic blessings  flow. 

The  whimsical  story  Of  "Clarence  _ 
tlistincitly  prove.?,  as  does  "Buddies, 
'hat  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of 
the  theatre-going  public  toward  the 
war  play  pure  and  simple,  it  has  a 
'Strong  liking  for  the  story  which  sets 
against  a  background  of  the  great 
struggle    a   picture  ^"™^" . 

,  itiona    and    situations.     If  Bame  ha^ 
■     not     already     pre-empted     the  title 
Booth  Tarkington  might    very  well 
'   '  ha^iubbed  hil  play  -The  Processor's 
i  bove  Story."  though  such  a  name  might 
have  given  away  too.^^^ly  the  ajnusing 
mvsterv  of  Clarence's  post-war  plight. 
I^to  th^  office  of  one  Mr.  Walker  man 
o?  •■big  business,"  plumps  a  discharged 
soldier  adorned  with  a  pair  of  large 
^necuioles    a  limp,    and  an  ingenious 
ind  absent-minded  look.    It  is  Clarence 
?n  s^roh  Of  a  Job.    Mr.  Wa'ker  .s  of 
course  anxious  to  do  something  for  the 
soldier-but  there  are  so  many  of/''"' r,, 
and   Clarence's   qualiflcations  /or    b  ^ 
I  business  are  so  hazy.    But  fortunatel>  1 
'for  cSrence  and  for  the  audience,  Mr 
W^ker  is  not  so  successful  as  du-ector 
of  domestic  affairs  as  he  is  of  com- 
mercial matters.    Clarence        ^J^"  ^  » 
job  as  general  utility  man  about  the 
Walker  home. 

The  manner  in  which  he  fits  Into  his 
new  surroundings  affords  material  lor 
a   thoroughly   Joyous   evening    of  the 
theatre.    As  unconscious  Joy  mak^-^^^ 
has  able  assistants  in  Bobby  and  Cora 
^      Wheeler,  youth  of  the  1^^^,  J^':^'"^^'": 
,     !  Ian    manner,    created    with    t^^^  ."^^-vf' 
,     I  understanding  of  callow  offspring  of  the 

•  species  which  sets  Mr.  Tarkington  in  a 

<  '  niche  all  his  own.  To  them  is  added 
r     :  M^^   Wheeler,  scarcely  older  in  men- 

<  talitv  than  the  children  whose  destiny  | 
'      .he  wouVd  direct,  and  Miss  Pinney^  main- 

'  stiv  of  the  house.  The  meanderings  of 
■       Clarence  through  the  affe^ctions  of  these 

•  vSs  people    and  his  own  emotiona 

•  Experiences  would  furnish  enough  of 
1      amusement  for  an  evening.  To  all  tnac, 

fo"  good  measure,  is  added  enough  of , 
humin  under^anding  to  make  the  P^ay 
much  more  than  a  mere       "f  "^^f^^^^  I 
situations.   Even  in  his  lightest  efforts 
.      Booth  Tarkington  is  a  maker  of  Amen  , 

,      ^^T"he  llurof  last  evening's  perfor^- ; 
ance  at  the  St.  James  are  ^f  o^^^  ^'^^^^  i 
tion.    The  note  was  set  too  bard  ana 
'      dry    The  audience  was  amused  and  l""  \ 
■    '  .terested.  but  the  amusement  a-id  inter- f 
,      est  would  have  been  greater  i«  the  real 
spirit  of  Whimsy  had  been  caught.  It 
wal  not  till  the  last  act  was  reached 
That  The  true  humanity  of  the  play  was 
felt     Doulbtless  a^  the  week  advances 
the  actors  will  find  themselves  more  at 
'       ease^n  their  parts  and  will  cast  aside 
the  overemphasis  of  a  first  n'fht.  Sir. 
Gilbert  was  nearest  to  the  real  note  of 
the  nlav.    His  Clarence  was  whimsical 
Lnd  wtnning.  especially  in  the  last  acU 
Miss  Powers  was  hard  and  rnelalho  as 
1      ihe  wonderful  ^Uss  Pinney.  She  did  not 
make  clear  why  all  the  men  in  the  play 
?S^before  her  charm.    Miss  R^ach  dis- 
f      played  her  usual  skill,  but  lacked  the 
foolish  fatuousness  demanded  by  the 
o  part. 


1  musical  comedy  act.  si-'  :-'  _  '  '  <,ueh- 
Fisher,  Bennett  Sisters,  Harry  Laugh 
lln  and  a  f -t«t  of  preUy  g.Hs^^ls  ^^^^ 
'  feature  act  at  B.,  F.  K.eiin  s 
'  Mr.Ta^oll's  act  Is  much  on  the  »ame 
plane  as  oth^r  musical  acts  in  vauae 
vine     There  is  the  employment  o^  a 
group  of  vivacious  dancing  S'rl^'  " 
I  change  of  costumes  for  each  song,  a 
prima  donna  and  two  ^oomg  comedl 
.ennes.    But  the  act  '  ^uh 

Mr.  Can-oil  works  throughout  wiin 
never  a  respite  from  the  piano. 

An  agreeable  feature  of 
the  act  of  Bill  Kobinson.  Th«  ^^"2- 
Cloud  of  Joy."  He  has^  not  only  some 
thing  new  to  offer  in  '^e  way  of  steps 
but  also  shows  his  hee.ls  in  fh'S  lespec 
to  many  of  the  dancers  '"  ^^°"i'„«'"f  ° 
raneous  vaudeville  who  are  held  in  high 

^  othT.^  acts  were  the  R«y"°l^^„^"^5!-t" 
company,  in  a  skating  and  dancing  act 
Joe  Rolley  and  company,  m  a  comedy 


•"Mecca"  is' a  long  lap  ahead  o£  either 

'^"whne'  no^^'possessing  the  melodramat- 
ic Intensitv  of  •■.\phrod.te-'  it  has  more 
he  character  of  a  pageant  -HI^  a  good 
•<uegestion  of  grand  opera.  .Mthougn 
n?lenes  are  necessary  to  tell  the  story 
there  is  continuity  of  interest  that  holds 
them  firmly  together.  ,  Ar-^r^-r. 

"Mecca"  is  not  for  the  lovers  of  dram.a 
and  whether  it  would  soothe  the  tired 
business  man  is  also  a  mauer  of  con- 
'  lecture.  But  while.  InMn  Cobo  sa>  s,  the 
best  prescription  for  the  tired  business 
man  is  to  go  home  and  sp-nd  the  even- 
ing with  the  tired  business  man  s  wife, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn  t  ar- 
range to  see  "Mecca."  To  begin  with 
it  is  a  veritable  feast  for  the  eye.s  and 
although  it  will  not  move  one  to  sbneks 
of  laughter  it  might  help  to  talce  oft 
ths'duU  grind  of  the  day. 

The  producers,  Comstock  &  Gest,  have 
spaxed  no  expense  to  make  it  the  gor- 


Johnny  Dooley  has  plenty  to  do  nrd 
he  does  it  in  his  eccentric  manner  frorq 
the  time  he  appears  as  the  floor  walkel 
in  the  5  and  10  to  the  time,  as  a  d<v. 
tectlve,  self-taught  through  correspond, 
ence  school,  he  lands  the  Job  as  presi- 
dent of  a  smoke-consuming  company  at 
$20,000  a  year.   Dooley  and  Lillian  Flt&. 
gerald  have  many  numbers  together  and 
scored  in  each.    Miss  Fitzgerald  as  th« 
French  singer  and  in  her  Imitatiori/ol 
,  the  manner  in   which  a  grand  opera  j 
singer   would    render    the    "Sunshine"  , 
melody  was  clever,  as  was  her  •'come- 1 
allye"  in  the  Qrst  act. 

EMyth©  Baker  in  rhythmic  rhapsodies 
'  at  the  piano  was  a  striking  addition  t(j 
the  g'eneral  merriment  of  the  evenings 
The  costumes,  settings  Juid  een«(ral 
groupings  were  sumptuous.  •Town 
Gossip."  Is  Ukeiy  to  set  the  town  taik^ 

tag,  :     I  >  l.V  lilH"' 


sketch:   Nella  Wefcb,   

enne;  Stephens  and  Hollister,  in  a  com-, 
edy  act  that  was  well  put  over;  Bren- 
nan  and  Rule,  singing  their  own  son»s  | 
and  Dare  Brothers,  in  a  neat  athletic 
act. 

Copley     Thcatre-^Tublic     Op^n^^n^^  ' 
Farce  in  Three  acts,  by  U.  C.  Carton., 
First  time  in  Boston.  The  cast: 

Ijawrence  Cecil 

^meeton  .Alexander  Parrie'-l 

Finshett  •■  K    E.  ClU'ci 

Lord  Percy  KllRiiur  y^--^^.  p.<,5ter| 

Fhm;;"  iT^'^/nii;;- ; ; : :  : :  .Catherine  wmara  : 
The  lion.  Mr.  .Tustic?  MuHe_^^  ^^■^^yy^-j;^^,^^ 
viehnlas  .Joy  I 

Sir  B.ihlnetnn        l^.-  •  •  ■  V.^uer  Klnssford 
Sicnc.r  Traughton.  c.  B- u^r 
VIw-ouTrt  rolfle,;  .  .  .  .  .  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  -'^Vlrdi-e  l>5vle  i 
Vins  ^i^ill^h'"''^     .  .  K-VnJ'eHne'HnHard 

Psnsv  BUsn   Katherine  =tandtn»l 

Charlotte  Paul  Hansell  j 

'"once  'again  'the'  Copley  Players  have  : 
broii-ht  a  plav  as  yet  unseen  here 
XTs  to  their  stage.  And  in  so  doing 
thev  have  drawn  themselves  great 
credit,  in  former  times  f^rce  has  bee" 
i  their  weakest  field.  But  last  "'^^1  '1^ 
'  excelled  as  they  seldom  have  before. 
One  and  all  found  hitherto  ""discovered 
powers  of  speedy  b.vplay.  The  produc- 
tion went  u'th  a  .snap  that  has  rarelyj 
been  .seen  on  that  stage  in  recent  jears  I 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  newlj 
widened  abilities  was  free " en t  use  of 
freshly  decorated  bits  of  business,  upon, 
which  the  players  ^id  not  once  bear  too 
heavily.  „         . ,  . 

••Public  Opinion"  is  a  farce  'dealb  / 
suited  to  the  Copley's  improved  method 
of  treating  su.nr  piays.  It  has  eas^, 
obvious  humors  yet  m?ikes  >ts  audience 
think.  And  if  the  latter  enter?  Into  it 
with  spirit,  it  finds  due  reward  m  tie 
:;nfidentiai  author,  who  allo^vs  h.s 
hearers  to  be  always  three  Jumps  ahead, 
of  the  bewildered  players. 

Though  possessing  many  twists  and  , 
turns,  the  plot  of  "Public  Opinion  may 
he  boiled  down  to  .mall  Proportion^^ 
It  would  seem  that  Pansy  Bligh,  star 
of  the  variety  stage,  has  ''O"  m^J^; 
Inatlng  letters  from  no  less  than  four 
or  five  distinguis'hed  men.  She  seek-s  to 
convert  these  into  cash,  for  .he  nesires 
to  marry.  But  each  and  every  one  of  the 
gentlemen  pursue  her  under  a  separate 

'^n.^  Setters,  hut  I.ady  Diana 


IV  in  a  comeayj  spsu-eu  uu  c.vijc>..>a  —  --  -  „,„ijo,i  > 
sieging  comedi-'  geou8  spectacle  it  has  been  '^e.^lded^ 
Hiiib""6    =  ,  rorr>s  of  antiets 


Mn  Bosworth  and  Miss  Milholland 
both  overplayed  their  roles  in  an  en- 
deavor to  make  maturer  Vfars  repre- 
sent the  TartUngton  Kids.  Miss  Milhol- 
land added  to  the  general  over-emphasis 
of  the  evening  that  of  her  make-up. 

The  music  of  the  evening  added  great- 
ly to  the  enjoyment.  Mr.  Hector  anr 
his  plavers  are  far  above  the  usua 
theatrickl  orchestra.  The  audience 
loins  in  the  spirit  of  manifest  pleasure 
which  the  musicians  take  in  their  work. 

Harry  Ca??^  Well  Supported 
in  "Varieties  of  1921" 


They  seek  tne  leut-,.-,.   '"•^^"■- , 
^f^r:e^^s:m?  g^t^y^^^^^^^^^ 
^;:^^oi:^?thrfinrcu;^^nl^t^! 

'"1  "^f  "d,  E.  E.  Clive  proved  himself 
ingenious   and    sagacious    P"r\-«or  of 
his  profession.  But  an  outstanding  p.^e 
of  acting  was  given  by  Percy  Fostei. 
i,ast  week  he  .showed  be  is  P.o^^f ^^^^^ 
„ore  than  ordinary  ability  m  the  field 
of  subtle  emotion.    This  week  he  ranged 
to  other  extremes.   His  every  movement 
brought  well-de.served  laughter  from  an 
aud"ence  that  appreciated  to  the  full  his 
elaborate  and  expansi-  e  bur)esriues. 
And  vet  his  acting  was  touched. with 
quality    that   puts   farce    upon  a 
plane.     For    Mr.    Foster's  every 
nnger  moved,  each  turn  of  toot,  and 
even  the  twisting  of  his  umbrella,  held 
comic  import. 
During     many     moments     he  made 
ai'dience    onjoy    his    antics  with 
Yeilphone.     The    Copley  Players 
find  joy  in  the  varied  powers  of 
Foster     Particularly  pleasing  was 
teaming  in   the  first  act  with  E. 
dive     This  pair  found  delight  in 
^^,-ordinating   their    fast    flowing    ha- 1 
mors  into  a  nrnnltiouf-  whole.  , 
The   surrounding  cast    was  a  capa- 
ble one  and  followed   tiie  pace  set  by 
their  leaders.    Miss  Dcirdre  Doyle  was 
Ispecially  of  note.    And  Walter  Kings- 
ford  gave  capital  portrayal  of  Spencer 
Haughton,    C.    B.  ,  „ 

The  Coplev  Players  have  made  a 
production  this  week,  which  has  been 
rarely  eciualled  in  the  past  and  should 


They  engaged  a  large  corps  of  antiets 
for  its  elaboration  and  beauty.  whos§ 
comlblned    efforts   have    resulted    in  a 
dazzling   array  of  colors,   music,  cos 
tumos  and  girls.  ,  | 

Oscar  Asche,  the  author  of  ;'Ch;i  Ohln 
Chow."  Is  also  the  author  of  Mecca. 
Once  more  he  has  selected  the  ff  east 
for  his  background  and  brought  forth 
the  Orient  of  1000  years  ago. 

The  atorv  concerns  the  love  of  a  sul- 
tan of  ancient  days  fo-  a  beggar  n^ld 
the  daughter  of  All  S'^ar  a  J.e^r 
aad  strong  man  from.  Bagdad.  The 
wrestler  is  foiled  into  a  trap  by  con- 
Bpirators  to  overthrow  the  throne.  His 
motive  Is  discovered  and  he  is  banished 
from  Cairo  and  sent  to  Mecca. 

The  wrestler's  plans  thwarted  t lie 
sultan's  enemies  still  conspire  and  suc- 
ceed m  abducting  the  wrestler's  daugh- 
ter whom  the  Sultan  is  about  to  marry 
nnd  holding  her  for  ramson. 

DetailL  of  the  story  must  be  sacrificed 
in  order  to   give  Justice  to  the  con 

tributing  splendors  ,  w^'^",  J'J  „f  ""t. 
forth  m  various  display.  Egypt  and  its 
nSty  Cairo  certainly  furnish  a  color- 
ful background  for  P'f^^s^  History 
teUs  us  of  its  philsophers  who  dwelt 
there,  but  It  takes  Morns  Gest  to  de- 
nlct  Its  galetv  and  wickedness. 
"^  ^^e  blending  of  colors  both  s<-enically 
and  m  costume  is  exquisitely  done,  but 
the  real  gem  of  the  performance  is  the 
dancing  ballet  of  Michel  Fokine  As  eye 
fimng  L  this  spectable  is  one  Is  always 
aware  of  its  artistic  value. 

•Kt  cast  is  tremendously  large,  call- 
mras  it  does  for  Egyptians,  Ethiopians. 

Chinese,  slaves,  P^d^^'f  ^' .^i'^'^Vs  Ind 
ards,  wrestlers,   camels,  donkeys  ana, 

^"-fhe  gigantic  figure  and  sonorous  voice  | 
of  Lionel  Braham  in  the  ""^  role  dom- , 
mated  many  of  the  scenes,  but  the  act  . 
ng  honors  must  go  to  Gladys  Hanson 
who  made  a  really  regal  figure  as  the 
widow  of  the  former  Sultan. 

Orville  CaldweU  made  a  handsome 
hero  and  proved  his  right  to  the  title 
of  "America's  handsomest  man"  which 
Flinor  Glynn  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
?i't  a  mosTstrikmg  bit  of  performance 
was  that  of  Ida  MuUe  as  the  old  Ch^ 
nie  woman.  The  audience  responded 
"o  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  pro- 
duction by  spontaneous  applause  as  the 
various  scenes  developed. 
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fitting  mark  for  future  aim. 
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TOWN  GOSSIP  AT 
THE  COLONIAL 

Ned  iWayhurn's  new  musical  comedy 
"Town  Gossip,"  opened  last  night  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  before  an  audience 
that  taxed  the  capacity  of  that  favorite 
playhoTiBe.  Johnny  Dooley  and  X,lUian 
Fitigerald  are  featured  in  It  and  each 

■  oo-etar  has  plenty  to  do.  Put  Just  why. 
It  should  be  called  "Town  Gossip"  tej 
hard  to  figure.  For  years  the  na^e, 
Ned  •Waybum,  stage  director  has  stood  | 
for  general  excellence  i^.P^od'^f '""t^^"  1 
fact  he  is  some  ptcTter  ctf  talent  forhte 
chorus.    Hence  the 

which  meant  beauty,  grace  form.J?i^ 
aad  vim.    In  "Town  Gossto.  bi» 
offering  as  a  producer,  Waybum  has 
Sll  i^ch  to  do  with  the  action,  there-  [ 
fore  It  is  a  smooth  performance,  a  mix-  , 
ture  of  music  comedy  and  revue.  i 
Not  all  the  stage  JolJes  are  levelled 
against  the  iSth  amendment  it  would 
'  appea.r,  for  in  this  merry  whirl  there  |s 
many  a  Jest  directed  against  the  at- 
S  to  stop  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
whHel  there  are  a  few  momen  s  ■n*^ 
the  dialogue  tends  toward  seriousness! 
tSe  ra^  taken  at  personal  liberty  crape 
ha^ge^  are  many,  mirthful  and  tell- 

'"firom  Hed  Bunk  N.  J..  LiWe^ 
New  York,  and  thence  to  the  country 
home  of  the  tobacco  king  the  acUon 
moC  There  are  plea^ng  songs,  clever 
dancers  and  girls  of  the  various  types 
one  e^e^  to  find  tn  a  Waybum  show. 

Aa  It  Is  the  thing  to  Ijave  a  melody 
In^dW  at  the  «tart  and  constai^tly 


MR.    HALE    DISCLAIMS    FOR  ALU 
EXCEPT    HERKIMER  JOHNSON 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

While  The  Herald  is  celebrating  lt« 
Jubilee  this  week.  I  hope  you  will  al- 
I  low  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
anniversary  which  some  of  your  de- 
voted readers  have  kept  in  mind.  JuBt 
ten  years  ago  the  World  began  to  Waf 
before  our  delighted  eyes,  at  first  slow- 
Iv  and  tentatively,  and  then  about  thlB 
time  or  year  with  the  steady  rhythm  It 
has  since  maintained  except  In  vaca- 
tions. Its  wide  researches  Into  "curl- 
osa"  and  folk-lore  would  of  themaelvea 
arouse  admiration  and  gratitude;  but 
you  have  gone  beyond  this  and  have 
created  a  remarkable  gallery  of  "orig- 
inals"—Frothingham  Clancy.  Liverpool 
Jarge,  Capt.  Shaghellion  and  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson. 

DAVID  B.  POTTTNGBR. 
Cambridge,  Aug.  28. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Father  An- 1 
toine  de  Balinghem  published  at  Salnt- 
Omer  a  pleasing,  thick  little  book  in 
16  mo.  entitled:  "Apres-dinees  et  propos 
de  table  centre  1'  Exces  all  Boire  et  an 
Manger."  This  title  might  be  freely 
translated.  "Stories  Told  Against  Guz- 
zling and  Stuffing."  The  good  Jesuit 
Father  Introduces  a  prince  desirous  of 
instruction  talking  with  t'leologians. 
lawyers,  philosophers,  historians,  phys  - 
cians,  all  of  them  garrulous  and  well 
pleased  with  themselves. 

A  phvsician  excites  himself  in  sho-«^lng 
how  copious  draughts  of  h<!t  water  ben- 
efit orators,  monks,  nuns,  wurnors.  <>11 
those  who  snpport  themselves  by  cere-, 
bral  labor"-in  fact,  all  human  bemgs. 
What  he  says  about  the  -lapanese  "i 
16"4  is  especially  interesting.    It  mum 
be  read  at  the  approaching  Conference^ 
According  to  this  l«arned  leech,  bo.lin^ 
water  was  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
Japanese.    "It  is  true  that  they  prcs.s 
rice,  which  grows  abundantly,  lo^'^'ra'; 
from  it  a  spirituous  I'^^or,  but  the  r 
,  favorite  drink  is  water  so  hot  that  it  is 
I  almost  boiling.    They  drink  >t  even  n 
the  hottest  summer  months.    They  p>it 
into  this  water  a  certain  powder  called 
I  cha  (the  in  Japanese  and  •Portuguese) 
They  sav,  and   it  is  true,  thai 
coid  "  water  constricts  'the  extremities, 
the  liver,  the  lungs;  it  provokes  cough- 
ing, induces  maladies  of  the  chest,  ex- 
tinguishes the  natural  beat  that  main- 
tains  life,    while   hot   water  increases 
and  nourishes  the  inner  fire,  opens  the 
conduits  of  the  body,  is  more  refresh- 
ing and  assuages  thirst  in  a  superior 
manner."  As  for  the  Japanese  they  a.e 
robust,   ••marvellously  adapted  to  war 
for  which  they  serve  until  they  are  61) 
years  old;"  they  are  brought  up  rigor- 
ouslv;  they  are  keen  witted,  prudent, 
surpassing  in  judgment,  willingness  to 
learn,  memoo'.  not  only  the  other  Oi  - 
ential  nations,  but  those  of  the  West. 
"The    greatness    of   their    courage  is 
natural  to  them,  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly >ealous  of  glory." 


Harrv  Carroll  In  "Varieties  of  1921."  a 


"-^Vhenever    Morris    Gest    brings  hi.s   

"  %•  ""Ss  'FSs^  Mrrvj,«-,-1 

compile  a  long  list  ot  ^aaje^^  ^^^^       j         j^^j^^y  that  will  be  on  the  lips  o| 

the  public  before  many  days.  It  is  on« 
of  the  hits  of  the  evening  and  variousW 


wUl  suitably  "apply.  InJ^«^^,^,°' 
rc?S;:^^UrpeneWB^^ 

SrouSr^^^ss^d  TubS 

mSi  who  has  been  sending  out  glow- 
mrreport«  for  several  weeks_past.  Al^ 
though  ft  the  same  class  as  Chu^Chln 


Stroduced.    "I  Have  Something  Nice' 
is  another  number  worth 
"Golden   Evenings   of   Autuinn    Time  I, 
prcved  effective. 


J^.PAN   IN   THE  16TH  CENTURY 

Thus  the  Jesuit  Father  in  1634.  There 
.3    in    Hakluyfs    •■English  Voyages," 
which  was  first  published  in  15S9,  an  ac- 
count of  Japan  by  one  R.  WUlea  He 
de-cribes  the  inhabitants  as  •'tractaBle, 
civ  ill,  wlttie,  courteous,  without  deceit, 
in  vertue  and  honest  conversation  ex- 
ceeding all  other  nations  lately  discov- 
ered "    They  IVved  on  fish,  herbs  and 
fruits  so   healthfully    that    they  died 
very  old.    "They  feede  moderatelj-,  but 
Ihev  drink  largely.    The  use  ot  v.ne.s 
they  knowe  not,  their  drlnke  they  make 
of  Rice.    No  man  is  ashamed  there  of 
hi3  poverUe."    There  is  no  mention  ot 
tea  or  hot  water,  though  the  practice  of 
iiara-kira  is  described,   ^ut  \V  Ule^  in- 
cluded in  his  account  a  letter  'written, 
bv  "Alosisius  Froes  to  his  companions  ] 
.  in  Jesus  Christ  that  remaine  in  Chma 
'  and  India,"  taken,  as  Willes  » 
a  volume  written  long  before  >"  I  al^^ 
••and  of  late  compendious  y  '"ade  latme 
bv  Petrus  Maffeius.  my  oldo  acquainted^ 
friend."    Aloaisius  gives  a  mmute  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese: 

"Even  from  their  childhood  they  w.«re 
dascers  and  swords,  the  which  tne> 
usf  to  lay  under  their  piUowcs  when 
•hev  go  to  bed:  in  shew  courteous  and 
effablf,  in  deeds  baughtie  and  Proud. 
They  delight  most -In  ^ari.Ke  affaires 
and  their  greatest  sludie  is  armes 
the   merchant,    although    he  be 


Ii  .  I-  si„i  .1.  .•„iint.--'l  >n.  t.fi:  i- 
lei).  bo  they  never  so  pooro,  roiaiiifl 
leir  place:  Most  precisely  they  stnnde 
pon  their  honour  aiid  woorthlnesise. 
(remoniously  striving:  anionR  theni- 
2IVCS  in  courtesies  ami  faire  speeches." 
Not  a  woi-d  t'roin  Alosisius  Froesabout 
pa.  "This  Nation  feedelh  sparinsly; 
leir  usuall  meal  is  rice  and  salets,  and 
eere  the  .sea  side,  llsh.  .  .  .  To 
delicate  and  tine.  Wiey  put  their 
leale  into  their  mouthcis  with  little 
irkes,  account  inff  it  great  rudene.sse 
touch  it  with  their  nngers;  winter 
nd  sununer  they  drinke  water  as  hot" 
I  they  may  possibly  abide  it." 

TEA,  COFFEE  AND  RICE 

We  knew  a  man.  Governor  Andrews's 
(cretary  in  the  ch  11  w-ar,-a  reporter  of  I 
lipreme  court  cases,  connected  later  as  ' 
dltorial  writer  and  editor  with  the  N.  ' 

EveninR  Post  and  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  [ 
afore  his  death  a  banker   in   Bo.^ton—  , 
or  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  slave  in  Bo»-  " 
on  aibout  to  ttc.  given  back  to  hi.s  South-  ^ 
m  ma-ster  our  friend  was  Imprisoned 
Charles  street  Jail- -who  was  of  the 
pinion    that    the    tea-drinking-  nations 
,-OUld  surely  overronio  tlie  nations  that 
referred  corfee.    Before  his  death  Uu!»- 
la  was  niysleriolisly  formidable.  Will 
he  "Asiatic  Peril"  be  niainiaintd  on 

e&?  i 

W«  hear  from  Washlngrton,  D.  C,  that 
apanese  offii'ials.  recently  inviting 
.meri'oan  ot'ticials  t  i  a  luncheon  for  an 
nt|)ortant  distussion,  served  only  rice 

with  a  little  grated  cheese,  this  and  ' 
iwthing  more.  The  Incident  recalls  :i 
Southern  story;  was  it  first  told  by  Johr' 
Phoenix?  A  colonel  Invited  a  Northernei 
0  sit  at  talble  with-  him.  There  wa 
)nly  rice  with  mustard.  The  Nortlierner* 
?aid  he  did  not  like  rice.  "Very  well," 
said  the  host,  "help  yourself  to  the 
■nustard." 


11  »• 


IN  MERRY  ENGLAND 

(Ftxjm  Rercsby's  Memoirs) 
"Jeffries,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Dord  Treasurer  and  others,  in  a 
•furious  debauch  at  Mr.  Alderman 
Duncombe's,  gtript  to  their  shirts 
and  were  only  by  accident  pre- 
vented from  getting,  in  that  condi- 
tion, on  a  sign-post  to  drink  the 
King's  health." 


11 


'lUl.V    will  II  In, 


I.S  ,1  lioi 


to  carry  out  malt  witli  a  hrewing-paii. 
Mndim?  thlM  method  tiresome,  he 
f'umcd  a  wheelbarrow  to  carry  the 
malt.  The  fnthcr  rose  to  th^  occasion 
by  increasing  the  load.  The  boy  was 
chagrined  that  he  never  ro\i\i  aftcr- 
w.irds  bear  the  sight  or  tho  thought 
ul  a  wheelbarrow,  yet  once,  after  he 
vvas  appointed  a.stronomer  at  <lreen- 
wich,  he  was  taking  leave  of  friends 
at  the  Ship  Tavern  In  a  moht  cere- 
monious maruier,  yhen,  stepping  back- 
wards, he  fell  into  a  wheelbarrow  which 
run  down  hill  with  him  in  it  to  his 
great  discomfiture.    But  we  digress. 

Before  tho  "American  millionaire" 
puts  his  money  In  a  Chilean  hole,  he 
should  read  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Uemy  de  Gourmont  on  a.5tronomical  re- 
searches. "Astronomy  was  complete," 
Gourmont  says  in  his  "Loi  de  Constance 
Intellectuelle."  "the  day  on  vi"hich  a 
Chaldean  shepherd  found  out  that  the 
.sun  was  the  centre  of  our  universe 
and  the  earth  was  one  of  the  tops  .spin- 
ning about  it.  Since  that  uncertain 
night  tiie  progress  of  astronomy  has 
beon  only  mathematical.  Its  philosophi- 
cal worth  has  not  changed.  .  .  . 
What  has  been  added  since  Is  of  very 
.slight  importance:  to  determino  dura- 
tion.s,  to  strengthen  with  some  ciphers 
the  distance  of  stars  from  the  sun,  and 
from  one  star  to  another,  to  measure 
to  count,  to  compute,  to  see  nearly  all 
hop©  '  put  in  telescopes  fail,  and  our 
curiosity  reduced  to  amusing  itself  with 
the  witty  conceits  of  a  Fontcnclle  or 
a  Flammarion." 


(The 


A    THRIFTY  MAYOR 

mill    heitwoen    Barney    Burke  and 


.limmy  OrlUey,  reported  in  the  Evening 

Tilibuno  of  Lawrence.) 

"It  was  a  dull  affair,  lacking  any 
brilliance  except  for  the  moment  in 
tho.  third  when  Mayor  William  F. 
White  pushed  to  the  front  and  be- 
gan shouting,  'Make  'em  flght,  make 
'em  fight  for  the  city's  money.'  " 


A  CLOWN'S  IVIEMORIES 

'Whimsical  Walker,"  who  has  played 
his  pranks  in  over  30  pantomimes  at 
Drury  Lane,  remembering  his  adven» 
tures-  for  6(r  years— l\e  began, In  a  circu*  [ 
when  ha  was  about  10  years  old— haa 
written  liis  memoirs,  "From  Sawdust 
to  Windsor  Castle,"  He  is  salid  to  ba 
as  amusing  a  clown  as  ever. 

Dickens  wrote  the  life  of  the  famous 
Grimaldi.    Our  great  American  clown, 

eorge  L.  Fox,  could  have,  written  an 
interesting  volume.  Is  there  any  booll 
about  the  Ravels? 

The    chief    of    a    Parisian  theatr* 

laqiie,  the  hairdresser  of  Marie  Antoi* 
nette,  the  valet  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
did  not  hesiiate  to  publish  tlieir  remi- 
niscences.     Mr.     Henry     S.  Mower'9 

Reminiscences  of  a  Hotel  Man"  is  an 
entertaining  little  volume.  Will  not 
some  distinguished  ex-barkeeper  ill 
New  York  be  persuaded  by  an  enter- 
prising  publisher?  Tlie  men  that  stood 
behind  the  bar  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  if  they  are  alive,  should  havo 
many  stories  to  tell  of  leading  politi- 
cians and  other  prominent  men;  of 
their  behavior  and  their  favorite 
drinks.  Old  Gabriel  Peignot  of  Dijon 
did  not  disdain  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
dishes  fa^'ored  by  mighty  emperors  and 
kings  and  lights  of  science.  And 
centuries  before  him  that  key-hole  and 
back-stairs  gossip,  C.  Suetonius  Tran- 
qulllus.  noted  that  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus, who  ate  sparingly,  was  particu- 
larly fond  cf  coarse  bread,  small  fishes, 
new  cheese,  made  of  cow'^  milk,  and 
green  figs  from  the  trees  that  hea,r 
fruit  twice  a  year,  but  was  content 
with  a  little  bread  and  a  few  raisins. 
Has  any  biographer  of  George  Wash- 
ington told  us  what  the  general  ate  at 
bi-eakfast? 


A  GOOD   FISH  STORY 

As  the  World  W^ags: 

Did  you  ever  hea'r  of  "Peloras  Jack," 
the  fish  protected  by  the  parliamentary 
acts  of  the  commonwealth  of  New  Zea- 
land? This  fish,  which  has  been  ta- 
inous  since  New  Zealand  was  discov- 
ered, acts  as  pilot  in  one  of  the  many 
Rtraits  between  the  north  and  souWi 
islands.  For  many  years  no  channel 
could  be  found  in  those  straits  until 
one  ship,  alttfempting  to  make  the 
passage,  noted  two  fish  breaking  water 
off  the  bow.  Following  them,  the  ship 
made  the  dangerous  passage  without 
damage,  and  soon  these  waters  were 
famouti'with  talles  of  the  prowess  of  the 
fish  that  camo  to  meet  every  boat  at- 
tempting the  passage  of  the  straits, 
leading  the  boats  through  with  unvary- 
ing accuracy.  One  day  a  sailor  posted  ; 
in  tiie  bow  of  a  boat  making  the  passage  1 
shot  ono  of  the  tlsh.  The  other,  with-  ! 
out  taking  fright,  continued  to  lead  the 
ship  until  she  was  firmly  planted  on  the 
rocks,  where  she  became  a  total  wreck. 
From  that  day  to  this  tlie  remaining 
fish  has  been  protected  by  a  statute  of 
the  commonwealth  of  New  Zealand 
making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  harm  ; 
"Peloras  .Tack,"  as  ho  is  now  called.  ; 
He  is  still  piloting  ships  through  the  , 
straits.  J.  O. 

Boston. 


The  readers  'of  The  Uuslon  Herald 
)W  know  that  an  "American  million- 
re"  purposes  to  use  ,an  abandoned 
ine  shaft  in  Chile  as  the  tufife  of  an 
nmense  telescope  which  will  bring 
ars  so  near  that  even  myrfpic  persons 
in  see  whether  the  Martiang  answer 
le  ingenious  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  descrip- 
on  of  th<im.  This  millionaire,  we  re- 
ret  to  say,  will  not  t>e  {he  first  to  use 
deep  hole  in  the  ground  for  astronomi- 
ll  purposes. 

John  Flamsteed,  rector  of  St.  Bar- 
liolomew's,  Burstow,  in  Surrey,  was 
Iso  the  first  Astronomer-Royal.  He  sank 
well  120  feet  deep  in  the  grounds  of 
rreenwich  Observatory  and  placed  an 
bject  glass  with  a  focus  of  100  feet  at 
he  top.  Thus  was  he  able  at  the  bot- 
om  to  malie  observations  of  a  certain 
tar  which  passed  immediately  ovcr- 
lead  at  Greenwich  everj^  24  hours.  No 
ine  knows  today  the  precise  location  of 
his  well.  It  is  marked  ojj  plans  of  the 
pbservatory  made  in  Flamsteed's  lime— 
le  died  in  1719— but  the  well  was  cov- 
ired  over  years  ^igo  and  the  plana  all 


"ABRAHAM    LINCOLN"  AGAIN 

As  the  ^^'orUl  Wags: 

My  best  respects  to  "W.  E.  K."  and 
three  lusty  cheers  for  his  point  of  view 
on  Drinkwater's  play.    I  met  not  long 
ago  a  Massachusetts  civil  war  general  . 
and  a  writer  of  the  history  of  that  j, 
day    wltieh    has    insight,    poetry    and  1 
j  pathos  for  blue  and  gray  alike.  He 
I  told  me  -he  wa.s  not  only  disappointed 
j  in  the  play,  he  was  affronted  I'y  it.  | 
I  thought  it  began  abominably.    I^in-  1 
I  coin  sought  office  .and  ennobled  That 
1  seeking  by  self-sacrifice.     Many  times 
i  in  his  career  he  yielded  to  others  for 
1  tho  public  good,   and  therefore  wlien 
the  ifreatest  lionor  was  sought  by  and 
for  him  he  wa.s  justified  in  his  attitude. 
That  is  wh>;  this  committee  business  in 
the  play  and  Lincoln's  liesitation  over 
the  "offer"  were  not  only  bad  history 
in  detail,  but  also,  in  that  broad  cense, 
which  no  dramatist  who  pretends  to 
depict  tho  basic  essentials  of  character 
is  justified  in  distorting. 

The  last  act?  Tragedy  is  not  mere 
deatii  on  the  stage.  It  is  deatli  that 
tho  action  makes  inevitable  or  death 
in  which  the  cha;-acler  dying  has  some 
part:  Hamlet  in  his  duel  or  Louis  XL 
picking  at  the  coverlet.'  Drinkwater's 
fragmentarj'  play  marched  to  no  tragic 
inevitability;  nor  was  Lincoln,  sitting 
in  a  ch.air  and  shot  from  tho  rear,  any- 
thing other  than  a  stage  property  at 
that-  moment.  In  his  first  act  Drink- 
water  abandoned  history  -to  make 
drafiia:  in  his  last,  he  abandoned  drama 
to  approximate  liistory.  \ 

I  think  you  arc  a  little  bit  off  on 
your  view  of  "Disraeli."  It  seemed  to 
me  the  better  play  because  vt  had  a 
central  episode,  the  Suez  canal  affair, 
whereas  Drinkwats-r's  play  was  a  merte 
procession  of  incidents. 
Boston.  SHERWIN  L.  OOOK. 

Mr.  Cook  is  unfortunate  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  the  Suez 
carial     In     "Disraeli."       The  nuttimr 


J 


if  that  canal  i^.ujci.u  ,i 
""I  Disraeli,  but  to  FYcderick  (ire.n- 
wo.id.  This  grods  hl.storlcal  inaccuracy 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  "Dlsraeir"' 
failed  In  England.  What  evidence  c\n 
Mr.  Cook  bring  forwaivl  to  prove  his 
iis.sertlon  that,  in  the  firat  act  of  Mr 
Drinkwater's  play  history  Is  distorted? 


St/,/. 


/ 


Z  / 


'■oilrctors 
I  tlieniselves 

Crulkshank 
!  Others.  It 

book  bo  a 


with  long  purses  pride 
on  books  illustrated  by 
Leech,  Beardsley  and 
matters  not  whether  the 
novel  by  Alnsworth  or  a 
temperance  tract,  a  story  of  ihuntlng  or 
tlie  Comic  History  of  Rome,  the  "Monte 
d'Arthur"  or  "Earl  Lavender,"  the 
strange  romance  of  flagellation  by  John 
Da\idEon  to  which  Beardsley,  that 
great  master  of  black  and  white,  still 
imitated  by  men  unworthy  to  tie  his 
shoes,  contributed  one  exquisite  draw- 
ing. 

When   we  have  money  In  the  bank 
and  are  no  longer  in  fear  of  landlord 
and  tax  collector,  then  we  may  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  all  the  books  illus- 
trated by  John  McLedan  of  this  coun- 
try.   He  drew  pictures  for  "A  Tale  pf  I 
Two  Cities"  and  "Great  Expectations," 
when  these  novels  first  appeared  in  New 
York,    and   these   illustratitms   are  in 
the    tall    and    poorly   printed'  editions 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  Peterson. 
Our    impression    is    that    the    pictures  , 
were  ordered  by  Harper  &  Brothers  for 
their  Weekly.    No  other  illustrator  of 
these  two  novels  has  equalled,  or  even  i 
approached,  McLelan  in  humor  and  dra-  ' 
matic     powers.      He     also     illustrated  j 
Wilkie  Collin's  "Woman I'in  White"  and, 
"No    Name"    for    the    Harpers.     His  1 
Count  Fosco  in  various  attitudes  and  : 
scenes  is  a  memorable  figure. 

McLelan  was  busy  in  the  late  fifties  ' 
a^nd  the  early  sixties.  Can  any  reader 
of  The  Herald  tell  us  about  him?  Where 
ho  was  bom?  When  he  died?  Or  give 
the  titles  of  other  books  illustrated  by 
himi? 


MUCH-ENDURINQ  HENS 

.•\s  (ho  World  Wags: 

The  report  In  Tho  Herald  of  the  hen 
that  was  found  alive  after  two  months 
t)enoath  a  piM  of  hay  reminds  me  tlint 
1  '  n;-  have  been  known  to  li%'0  longer 
thjin  that  shut  aw.iy  from  food  and 
firink  and  apparently  suftered  no  ba-S 

cfri;cts. 

ATy  grandfather  discovcrod  the  s-cret 
of  this  matter  when  his  pet  her,  "OM 
l/iyfast"  wa.s  losti  Old  T.,ayfast  witr 
mi.ssed  from  tho  doorya^d  lor  soni 
time,  and  her  large  brown  eggs  were 
missed  still  more.  After  a  month  the 
family  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  her 
again.  Grandfather  happened  to  go  outi 
Iiack  of  the  barn  one  day  to  get  a  coop 
I  box  ho  had  left  after  tho  early  chickens' 
j  were  hatched.  There  in  the  box  was 
I  Old  Layfast.  The  old  gentleman  had 
absently  sliut  her  in  and  left  her  there. 
No  water,»~no  food  of  any  kind  had  been 
in  tho  box,  but  the  old  girl  setmed  well 
and  quito  contented. 

Puzzled  to  know  how  this  had  been 
possible.  Grandfather  sat  down  and 
scratched  his  head.  At  last  the  1m- 
Iirisoned  bird  began  to  stir.  She  talked 
to  him  a  momtrt,  rose  in  front  and  la'd 
a  large  brown  egg  on  the  floor  of  the 
coop.  Cacklirg  with  pride  and  antici- 
pation, she  tuined  and  ate  the  large 
brown  egg,  after  which  she  settled  back 
as  quiet  and  contented  as  bi  fore." 
Boston.  QUARTUS  CLARK. 


WANTED:  A  TUMBLER 

A.  L.  W.  encloses  this  adveiiiisement 
cut  from  the  newspaper  of  his  town: 

"WANTED  —  A  yotmg  man,  able  to 
tumble  a  little.  Meet  party -at  News 
office  Wednesday,  8  a.  m.  or  write  C.  F. 
News  office.  8-30-3t" 

A.  L,  W.  writes:  "Is  not  the  enclosed 
inquiry  worthy  of  being  brottght  to  the 
attention  of  m.ore  of  the  unemployed 
than  will  see, it  in  our  local  paper?" 

It  all  depends  on  the  precise  nature 
of  the  tumbling  required.    Is  it  ground  , 
or  lofty  tumbling?  or  should  tho  young  ' 
man  turnble  at  once  to  his  employer's 
wishes  and  even  his  jests,  though  they 
be  v/ithered  or  moss-grown? 
1    Note  the   hideous   use    of  the   word  ; 
"party."  \ 


"REPLICAS"  OF  "THE  SOWER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  W^ilfrid  A.  FYench,  in  his  letter 
about  "replicas,"  is  wrong  when  he  says 
that    Millet    made    replicas    of  "The 
Sower."    Millet's  first  painting  of  that 
picture  was  on  a  canvas  too  short  for 
framing.    Rather  than  rub  it  out,  as  he 
did  with  many  pictures,  to  use  the  can- 
vas for  some  othei-  picture,  he  added  a 
piece  of  canvas  and  sold  it  to  his  paint 
dealer  for  300  francs.    William  M.  Hunt 
I  saw  it,  bought  it  at  that  price  and  sold 
J-it  to  Quincy  A.  Shaw.   The  picture  hung 
j  for  many  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  home  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
]  It  was  at  the  sight  of  this  great  work 
that  Walt  Whitman  rhapsodized  when 
he  first  saw  it. 

Millet  then  made  a  copy  on  a  latger 
I  canvas  that  much  later  was  sold  for 
!  $40,000  by  Cottier  of  New  York  to  one  of 
the  Vanderbilts. 

i  Lovers  of  this  subject  have  always  re- 
I'garded  the  first  painting  as  the  better 
jof  the  two.  It  is  true  that  Millet  made 
i  several  pencil  sketches  of  "The  Sower" 
j  before  he  painted  it.  So  far  as  I  know 
J  the  Shaw  "Sower"  is  in  Boston. 

TRL-MAN  H.  BARTLETT. 
Jamaica  Plain. 


LAMPS  WITH  A  KEY 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  lamps  which  wound  up 
with  a  key.  I  recall  one  which  stood  on 
[my  father's  study  table.  It  was  of 
'bronze,  had  a  circular  wick  somewhat 
Hike  the  Rochester  lamp,  burned  lard 
ioil  and  wound  up  with  a  key.  It  was  al- 
ways referred  to  as  tlie  "Moderateur" 
and  was  supposed  to  be  of  French  ori- 
gin. The  winding  lifted  a  plunger, 
(which  slowly  descended,  forcing  i  he  oil 
up  to  the  wicif,  the  superfluous  oil  finding 
lits  way  back  to  tlie  reservoir.  The  lamp 
{burned  with  a  steady,  white  light  whicli 
was  very  easy  on  the  eyes.  I  never  in- 
vestigated its  internal  workings,  but 
my  impression  is  that  there  was  no 
clockwiork  about  it  and  tliat  the  plunger 
worked  by  gravity.  In  the  long  winter 
evenings  a  second  winding  was  some- 
times required. 

Once  when  we  had  a  new  maid  a  brass 
lamp  appeared,  and  upon  Investigation 
it  developed  that  the  maid  had  spent  a 
'learying  morning  cleaning  tho  dirty  old 
lamp  with  sand  and  soap.  She  was 
very  i>roud  of  her  success.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


A  TIME  EXPOSURE 

(FemJnina    ears    are    coming    back  Into 
fashion) 

Her  little  ears  'neath  love-locks  used  to 
bide. 

Lest  Cupid's  whisperings  aronse  sweet 

fears. 

Now  shears  of  Fate  reveal,  on  either 
side. 

Her  little  ears?  j 

Nothing   is  there  for  laughter  or  for 
tears 

If  Revelation,  like  a  sweeping  tide. 
Drags  from  the  deei>s  tho  mystery  of 
'  years! 

j  Dame  Fashion,  boldly  lengthening  her 
;  stride, 

Smiles  a  reply  to  Madame  Grundy's 
jeers. 

"While  fig-leaves  strew  her  path,  why 
seek  to  hide 

Her  little  ears%" 
:  — D.  W.  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Pinero's  "The  Schoolmistress"  has 
been  turned  into  a  musical  farce  by 
Percy  Greenbank,  with  music  by  How- 
ard Talbot.  Pinero's  "Magistrate"  has 
been  turned  into  the  musical  comedy, 
"The  Boy,"  and  his  "In  Chancery"  into 
"Who's  Hooper?"  "The  First  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  "Mid-Channel"  and  "Tlie 
Thunderbolt"  are  still  waiting  for  a 
libretlst  of  a  farcical  spirit/  and-  a  gay 
1  composer.  The  gallery  ./booed  "My 
;  Nieces"  and  the  Times'  sympathized 
I  with  the  gallery. 

!  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  is  being  filmed  "on 
Ithe  actual  ground  where  the  scenes 
Were  set." 

The  London  Times  finds  P^avel's  "La 
Valse,"  played  at  a  promenade  concert, 
an  unsatisfying  work.  "It  is  neither  j 
Impressionistic  nor  suggestive;  it  is 
sitpo  tax  too  long-,  aad  the  orchestral 
j  tricks  lack  variety  of  effect.  This  sort 
lOf  thing— 'highbrow  jazz'— should  be 
left  tQ  the  Stravinsky's,  for  the  true 
character  of  Ravel's  art  is  not  exem- j 
plified  in  sensationalism.  Perhaps  one , 
would  appreciate  it  better  with  a  stage 
I  setting.  Certainly  Borodin's  'Danse 
!  Polovtsienne'  sounds  more  exciting  in 
the  theatre.  Heard  as  mUsic  only,  its 
persistency  of  rhythm  and  rowdiness 
soon  become  tiring."  The  Times  found 
Sir  Henry  "Wood's  orchestration  of 
Dvorak's  "Humoreske"  a  "delicate  bit 
of  work." 

It  remains  an  abiding  curiosity  of  the 
[film  industry  fhat  the  writing  of  the 
pletterpress"  should  apparently  count 
ifor  so  little,  and  that  there  seems  to  be 
ino  regular  "readers"  to  look  out  for 
pbvious  mistakes.  It  happens  very 
J-arely  that  a  word  is  misspelt  in  the 
great  modem  newspaper,  in  spite  of  the 
rush  of  production,  whereas  film  letter- 
press WTiters  seem  still  to  be  in  trouble 
with  the  spelling  of  quite  ordinary 
words.  When  the  industry  was  a  young 
one  this  was  to  be  understood,  but  it 
seems  curious  that  mistakes  of  spelling 
'and  the  negation  of  any  sort  of  literary 
I  style,  in  spite  of  much  attempt  at  fine 
I  writing  should  still  be  possible.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

Shaw's  "John  Bulls'  Other  Island"  is 
announced  for  performance  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London. 

j  Leon  M.  Lion  will  produce  this  fall  a 
'  cycle  of  plays  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  "per- 
,-ihaps  the,  most  representative  dramatist 
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of  the  20th  century. 

Times. 

■Box  and  Cox,"  Sullivan's  operetta, 
■  almost  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
'  lation,"  wiil  be  revived  next  month  at 
I  lie  Princess  Theatre,  London.  ! 

Uusoni's  "Kondo  Arlequlnesque"  played 
at  a  Promenade  Concert.   London,  on 
Aug.  25,  puzzled  the  hearers,  "as  though 
they  were  not  quite  sure  whether  to 
■.  ike  it  seriously  or  not.    If  you  do  take 
."leriously,  it  is  unenduralble;  as?  a  joke, 
I  .  only  falling  is  that  it  hreaks  do-vvn 
the  middle.    The  .l>eginning  and  end 
. :.e  most  Ingenious.    It  Is  curious  how 
unite  ordinary  and  commonplace  Busonl 
is  sometimes,  both  in  ideas  and  in  or- 
'■l!e="tratlon.   when   he  can   show  such 
;  rilliance  at  others." 

Chaliapin,  whose  English  tour  Is  ex- 
))6cted  to  materialize  in  spite  of  the 
recent  visa  difficulties,  has  enlisted  in 
the  growing  army  of  men  who  have  read 
their  own  obituaries.  News  of  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Reds  reached  Lon- 
don In  October,  1919,  to  be  contradicted 
in  the  folio-wing  month.  The  great  Rus- 
sian bas90  amused  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
on  his  previous  visit  by  demanding  his 
;ee— £400— half  way  through  the  per- 
formance, aa  the  Aralb  guides  demand 
b.-icksheesh  half  -way  up  the  Pyramids. 
Like  them,  he  declined  further  service 
<intil  paid.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Uussian  authorities  equalized  wages, 
'  haliapin  elected  to  do  porter's  work  for 
he  money,  but  not  to  sing  for  It.— Lon- 
:  rv  Daily  Chronicle. 

•I  hear  with  real  sorrow,"  -writes  R. 
H.  L.,  in.  the  London  Dally  Telegraph, 
"of  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  56 
vears,    of   my   old   friend,    the  Count 
bherardo  Scaizi,  who  for  many  years 
I  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  vocal 
part  of   our  musical  world,   m  which 
'  he  appeared  as  Armand  Lecomte.  His 
was  a  fine,  resonant  baritone  voice  o 
considerable  power;   it  was  ve>T  ^ell 
and  verv  easily  produced    and  its  et- 
fect  in  the  many  operatic  airs  which 
figured  so  prominently  on  his  concert 
Xram«  =vlways  obtained  a  d'stinct.on 
apart  from   their  own   merit.s,   by  M. 
Lecomte's   fine    singing   of    them.  M. 
Lecomte   was   an  ""^^he 
Scotti   and  Caruso,   whom   I  l^^d  he 
pleasure   in   bygone   days   of  '"4<^t'"f 
fairlv  frequently  when  engaged  m  one 
Of  our  Uny  discussions  and  confabu- 
lations on  some  musical  topic  or  other 
with  Armand  Lecomte.    Hay  the  earth 
rest  lightly  on  him,  for  he  ^^s  a  sln- 
rere    and    intensely    earnest  artist, 
ifecomte  gave  a  recital  in  Boston  a  g.>.d 
many  years  ago  and  made  little  impres 

""The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  Performed 
for  the  500th  time  at  the  Lyric,  Ham- 
"Sl^-'^WTorr^iseth  Claud  ^^^^^^^ 

^-o^::;:^:^.^."ur^rpifs^ 

producing  his  original  designs  for  the 

rcrat^thVL^Ac!  mmm^r^^ 
gather  wlt^  many  of  his  characteristic, 
fen  and-ink  decorations.   The  text  is  re- , 
Printed  without  alteration  from  that  of  . 

i  The  first  edition,  .ave  for  the  omissmn 
of  one  or  two  passages,  and  the  >r«ar 
ran^ement  of  the  scenes  ac.wding  to 
mor.?  ideas.  All  the  original  airs  are 
reproduced  in  facsimile,  ^he  edition, 
which  Messrs.  Heinemann  have  m| 
nreoaration.  is  prefaced  with  an  appre- 

IciatC  of  ilaud  Lovat  Fraser  by  John 

:  Drinkwater.-The  Stage. 

i    Marie  Lloyd  is  seriously  s'o'-^^o  that 

!  her    physician    has    ordered  complete 

:''^New  England  has  its  nasal  ^o^cff'  J," 
I  exaggerated  form  this  twang  is  always 
In  IffllcTion.  It  suggests 
the  country  lawyer.  th^<  rustic  Pol't.oan 
the  small-town  crook,  or  the  rube  in 
'  -eneral.  As  I  think  of  N^w  England^ 
bad  nasal  voices,  are  the  exception 
,afher  than  the  rule.  If  fulness  and 
Openness  of  vowel  is  also  exceptional 
the  voice  may  be  somewhat  flat  and 
drawly.  But  the  stigma  of  nasality 
does  not  apply  to  the  American  voice  as 
a  whole.  On  the  stage  one  of  the  most 
stril?lYig  nasal  voices  on  Broadway  at 
the  present  time  is  a  British  voice.  Ihe  , 
actor  is  playing  a  straight  part  where  ; 
this  defect  has  no  excuse.  On  the  stage 
nasal  voices  as  a  rule  are  heard  only 
in  character  parts.-The  Billboard. 

Theatregoers  admit  that  the  manager 
could  make  out  a  good  case  for  in- 
creased charges   if  the  entertainment 
that  they  provided  was  on  the  same 
scale  as  hitherto.    As  a  matter  of  fax:t  , 
in  most  cases  the  West  End  theatre 
program  today  is  but  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self.    The  curtain  raiser  seems 
to    have    gone    forever.     The  normal 
time  of  theatre  opening,  where  straight  | 
Plays  are  concerned,  is  8:30.    There  are 
ca^^es   where   even    the   6rchestra  has 
been  dispensed  with  and  the  curtain 
generally  does  not  rise  until  8:40  P.  M. 
Even  with  two  or  three  intervals  the 
theatre  Is  in  darkness  before  11  o  clock 
and  the  actual  traffic  of  the  stage  often 
does  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour  and, 
three-quarters.     In   these   days,  when 
money  is  becoming  scarce',   the  play- 
eoer  "does  not  relish  paying  Increased 
I  pries  for  an  entertainmsnt  which  does 
I  not  occupy  his  attention  for  much  more 
than  two  hours  in  all.— London  Times, 

A^'syniphonic  sketch,  "Crepuscolo  sul 


-Mare,"  by  t'rancesco  Santollquldo,  was 
rerfoi-med  at  a  Promenade  concert  li» 
London  for  the  first  time  on  Aug.  18. 
Speaking  of  the  composer  as  one  of  th^ 
pioneers  of  the  newer  musical  move- 
ment in  Italy,  the  Times  says  of  the 
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symphonic  sketch:  "It  cannot,  how-j 
ever,  be  regarded  as  typical,  since  it 
dates  from  the  composer's  student  days^ 
and  shows  Immaturity  all  the  way 
through.  As  the  work  of  a  young 
writer  of  22  or  23  years  of  age,  it  is, 
certainly  extremely  promising,  forf 
there  are  many  traces  of  a  certain| 
warmth  of  phrase  and  harmony,  but 
the  working  out  and  the  instrumenta-,' 
tlon  are  void  of  interest.  Doubtless 
the  recent  work  from  his  pen  which  is 
to  be  produced  later  on  will  intrigue  us 
more."  I 
According  to  the  Menestrel  of  Paris, 

Arthur  Niklsch  with  an  orchestra  will 
give  concerts  this  season  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Approaching  Season  of  the 
Experimental  Theatre  | 

*  The  Experimentjil  Theatre  of  Boston 
ajinouncea  the  opening  of  It's  season  at 
the  Peabody  Playhouse,  ^7  Charies  j 
street,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  17,, 
with  Eugene  G'NeiU's  "Beyond  the 
Horizon."  declared  toy  some  critics  to 
bo  the  greatest  American  play.  At  the 
time  of  its  original  production  in  New 
York,  two  seasons  ago,  it  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  prize  as  the  finest  Ameri- 
can play  of  the  season.  The  Experi- 
mental TheaAie  has  16  bills  planned  for 
Se  coming  season,  including  the  work 
of  the  best  American,  English,  Russian 
German  and  Austrian  writers^  S  ich 
names  as  O'Neill,  Kreymborg.  Moeller, 
Scrm^zler,  Wedekind,  Gorky,  Tchekoft 
Andreyev,  Wilde,  Shaw,  occupy  much 
rjacc  in  ihe  program  of  this  ambitious 

°'I^"in^  organization,  it  holds  a  unique 
portion  in  that  it  is  complete  m  itself 
and  not  dependant  on  Profe^^^-^f ' 
tumers,  scenic  studios  and  the  like,  as 
aU  work,  including  printing,  dyeing. 
wea^Tng  etc.,  is  done  in  the  building 
hy  members.'  The  group  is/efi^'tely 
experimental  in  its  work  and  the  re- 
sults should  be  well  worth  watching^ 
It  present  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $10,0«)  in  order  that  the 
proper  equipment  may  be  mstalled  to 
nrXce  plays  competently.  Con  ribu- 
tions  will  be  received  by  John  Melvin 
Perkins,  ao7  Charies  street.  The  reper- 
toire of  the  season  is  as  follows. 


Beyond  the  Horizon,  i...     -Eugene  O'NeiU 

ro.rthe  New  Mo.n:  Z : :  .Alfred  'Kreymborg 
The  Angel  Intrudes  

Suchi  Is  Life  

KOV.  28. 

The  L1f«  of  Man  ''^AX 

Pokey  ...Daly 
The  Domin?.nt  Male  " 

^^"^^  ...Z06  Akins 

Papa   

DBC.  25.  r,.v^iii 

The  Moon  of  the  Oan-a.'bee  3  seknitzTer 

Literature  ;  p^ly 

Father  and  Son  

JAN.  9.  „  ,, 

Sophie   M"^"^^ 

,  ..O-TVeni 

Lima  Beans   -ivhekoff 

The  Swan  Sons  IcneKon 

VBB.   0.  .  ^ 

yavva   Andreyev 

FElB.   20.  , 

The  Green  Cockatoo  '^w^ldek  nd 

The  Concert  Singer  Weaemna 

mXbOHB.  sehnltzlerl 

Anatol   •   I 

MARiOH  20.  M.rivale  i 

The  Wind  over  the  Wat<,r  Men\ale 

Everybody's  Husband   

The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  

APBILB.  ...Ervme 

.lohn  Ferguson.  .O'NeiU 

K?nK  Arthur's  Socks  

-     T   „  •  .."-^^  ...Gorky 
Nights   Lodging  _  

Hamle,  Shakespeare 


that  purpose,  and  what  are  its  activi- 
ties?   Its  first  step  was  to  arouse  the  ! 
community  to  realize  that  the  audience,  i 
by  its  support  and  encouragement,  had  j 
its  part  to  play  in  the  production  of  all 
good  drama;  that  it  must  clasp  hands 
with  the  actor  and  producer  across  the  | 
footlights,  and  by  its  appreciation  bring  | 

out  the  full  beauty  of  their  effort*.  This  . 
awakening  has  been  brought  about  to  ' 
a  great  extent   through     its  monthly 
meetings  from  October  to  April,  and  Its 
entertainments  after  the  Thursday  mat- 
inees.   Branches  of  this  club  have  aa- 
Blstod:  one  made  up  of  school  teachers 
who  have  kept  In  touch  with  their  pu-  ' 
pils;  one  co-operating  with  the  welfare 
department   in   Bbston'a  larger  etores; 
1  Btlll  another  branch,  "the  Wayfarers, 
made  up  of  Englibh.  Canadian  and  Scot- 
liah  members  interesting  fellow-country- 
men In  Boston  and  Ite  neighborhood. 
I'he  Oiris'  City  Club  has  also  been  of 
help. 

Under  the  club's   finance  committee 
strides   have   been    made    toward  the 
achievement  of  the  second  part  of  >ts 
purpose,  the  permanent' Uepertory  The- 
atre in  Boston.    In  the  spring  of  1918 
a  small  group  of  interested  friends  de- 
cided to  raise  a  fund  to  sustain,  encour- 
age and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  influ- 
ence and  usefulness.  This  was  to  be  in 
the  form  of  art  endowment,  built  up  by 
means  of  gifts  from  those  who  desire 
1  to  foster  this  idea.    This  fund  is  incor- 
'  porated  unxier  the  state  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts for    "educational,    literary  or 
artistic  purposes."  and  aa  such  is  tax 
exempt.    It  is  named  the  Jewett  Reper- 
tory Theatre  Fund,  Inc.,  and  the  money 
Is  deposited  in   the  Old  Colony  Trusty 
Company.     To    this    fund,    now  over 
$50  900,  the  club  has  added  in  two  years 
time  between  J-fCOOO  and  $40,000.     It  has 
formed  a  general  committee  to  increase 
this  fund,  of  prominent  bankers,  busi- 
ness and  prof*ssional  men  and  women- 
Indorsed  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Club  Women,  which  Is  a  member  in  the 
name  of  its  literature  committee,  this 
theatre  has  received  the  support  of  the 
president,    Mrs.    Baker,    and    its  war 
president.  Mrs.  Gumey,   vho  are  active 
on  its  general  comittee.    Writing  to  the 
club  presidents  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Baker  said :    "The  executive  board  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
ens'  Clubs  has  indorsed  the  plan  of  the 
Repertory  Theatre  Club  to  build  a  new^ 
theatre  in  Boston.    We  are  in  heartyi 
sympathy  with  the  desire  to  have  a  new, 
theatre  which  will  continue  producing! 
hleh-class  plays.     Wo  urge  your  clubi 
members  to  assist  in  every  possible  way 
by  giving  this  plan  financial  support, 
and  we  hope  you  may  bring  the  plan 
before  your  community." 

A  warm  response  came  in  donations  to 
the  fund,  and  in  club  memberships, 
from  the  women's-  clubs  of  Arlington, 
Auhurndale,  Chelsea.  Dan  vers,  Melrose 
Highlands.  Nahant.  Newton.  Norwood, 
Quincy,  Worcester  and  from  the  Boston 
City  Federation,  the  Brookljne  Momlne; 
Clui),  the  Fortnightly  (Winchester),  the 
Friday  Club   of  Everett,   the  Kosmos 


The  Movement  for  the  Establish-  | 
ment  of  a  Repertory  Playhouse 

To  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Boston  Herald: 

Bronson  Howard  once  said:  "We  are 
living  in  the  daylight,  not  in  the  dawn," 
and  prophesied:    "In  all  probability  the 

jnext  great  revival  of  literature  in  the 
lanr-wge         ^e  in  the  theatre."  The 

I  repertory  idea  of  dramatic  presentation 
is  of  the  "daylight."   It  has  grown  from 
the  dawn  of  theatrical  production,  with  j 
stars  and  spotlights,  into  the  day.  It 
throws  its  beams  impartially  on  every 
actor,  and  lets  no  artificial  shadows  ob- 
scure the  playwright's  thought,  or  pre- 
vent a  well-balanced  production  of  his 
drama.  | 
The  Frances  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre 
Club  was  formed  as  an  answer  to  the 
call  of  this  repertory  idea,  on  Lincoln  s 
birthday   1»19.  by  seven  women,  whose 
purpose  incorporated  into  Us  constitu- 
tion was  twofold:    "To  educate  the  pub- 
lic by  awakening  and  enlightening  it 
concerning  the  value  of  the  repertory 
idea  as  a  vital  factor  toward  the  higher 
development  of  dramatic  art,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  playhouse  to  carry 
out  the  ideals  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Jewett  for  the  theatre."    This  club  now 
has  a  inemberBhlp  of^over  ISOO. 


Club  of  Wakefield,  the  Massachusetts 
Daughters  of  Maine,  the  Monday  Club 
of  East  Weymouth,  the  Naw  Hampshire 
Daughters,  the  Philergian's  Clul>  of 
Bralntree,  the  Popular  Authors'  Liter- 
r.ry-Club  of  Winthrop.  the  Presidents 
Club  and  the  Thursday  Fortnightly  Club 
of  Dorchester.  . 

The  mayor  of  Boston  has  authoriMfJ 
the  extension  of  Stuart  street  through 
to  HuntinBton  avenue.  This  project  will 
necessitate  the  tearing  down  of  the  Con-  , 
lev  Theatre.  The  present  lease  of  the  i 
•  Copley  Theatre  does  not  expire  until  the  I 
fall  of  1^22..  and  while  it  i-f  hoped  that  i 
the  building  will  remain  until  then  it  I 
will  certainly  not  be  available  after  that  j 
date.  To  purchase  a  desirable  lot  of  I 
land  of  about  20.000  square  feet  on  which 
to  build  a  theatre  In  the  neighborhood  , 
of  Copley  .square  will  coat  approximately 
mo<S.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
equipment  will  .ipproxlmate  I40O.0OO 
making  a  total  of  $850,000.  ,_,-rnxi- 
The  fund  now  amounvs  to  approxi 
mately  IBO.OOO.  ^-  ^'  ^' 

Boston. 

Mr.  Wodell.  Conductor.  Writes  About 
Choral  Singing  in  Greater  Boston 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Some  vears  ago  the  writer,  with  Dr. 
Perrin  of  McGill  College  Conservatory 
of  Montreal,  adjudicated  the  competl- 
!  tions  of  the  Alberta  music  festival, 
1  that  year  held  at  the  city  of  Bdmon- 
lon    ^n  extended  'V^^iT^f ^iJ^t 

port  thereof  was  Panted    n  The  Musi 
elan    of    Boston.    Mr.   Walter  "enj^^ 
HM.  choral  conductor.  New  York,  and 
Mr    T.    Tertlus   Noble,    organist  and 
^mposer  of  that  city,  P«f^onned  a  ike 

r'^:r:fm';efdr^r''at^ca^^.-^^ 

li^^;  Z\  '  ur.  Hall  -ote  of  this 
festival  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
New  Music  Review  of  New  York  and 
iJi^articular  of  the  choral  singing  i" 
he'  compeUtions  with 
asm  Three  mixed  voice  choruses 
^^ch  of  about  75  voices  competed  for 
the  principal  honor  of  the  festival^ 

Mr  Hall  states  that  these  choirs 
shoved  a  technic  equal  to  that  of  the 
crbrated  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 
Toronto,  under  Dr.  Vogt,  plus  a  luii 
blooded  Intensity  which  was  no'  re- 
vealed by  the  Toronto  Choir  during  its 
tour  of  .American  cities.' 


V,,,.  ul  11. i:^  "1  a  far  nortli^'^  - ''  "i 
province  and  shown  in  a  city  of  about 
aO.OOO  population.  ,  „oi,i 

The  ivrlter  has  often   heard  it  said 
that  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  was  largely 
f  not  whollv  made  up  of  "professional 
singers."     Not  so.     Neither  are  tnese 
northwestern   choirs   largely   made  up 
of  "professional  singers,"  meaning  by 
the  term  voeallsts  who  have  had  con- 
slderable  private  voice  trainmg  ^.nd  ex- 
perience as  paid  soloists.    The    fact  Is 
that  these  splendid  choirs  are  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  love  to  sing 
choral    music    for   that   music  s  sake^ 
They  like  very  much  to  get  together  to 
alng   the    best    of    choral    music,  and 
without  thought  of  being  paid  in  money 
for  so  doing.    Hence  they  are  w.l  Ing  to 
i  rehearse  steadily  under  competent  lea^l- 
crshlp  two,  three  and  four  times  a  week 
for  months  in  succession  before  a  public 
oerformnnce.   Many  of  them  come  from 
Sand,   Scotland   and   Wales,  where 
the  people  have  for  many  years  been 
accustomed    to    akillcd    and  constant 
vocal  drill,  and  brought  up  to  love  to 
sing  together  for  the  very  joy  of  it. 
^he  Competition  Festival  has  also  done 
much,  in  the  "old  country,"  to  raise  the 
standard  there  of  choral  singing,  and 
increase  general   interest   the«ln  So 
we  find  that  in  Toronto,  and  in  Alberta 
and   Sa.skatchewan   In   the   far  North- 
west, English,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  na- 
tive Canadian  men  and  women  join  in 
keeping  alive  the  best  choral  traditions. 

Here  is  Greater  Boston  with  a  popula- 
tion of  neariy  if  not  quite  two  million 
people  Here  are  the  schools  hav;ng  our 
children  for  say  eight  or  nine  years 
through  the  grades  »"^h'eh  achoo  .  and 
teaching  them  "music."  And  eplendid 
worl.  isSeing  done,  under  great  disad- 
vantages,  in  this  teaching  of  mu^ic  In 
the  schools,  lack  of  suffic.ent  time  be- 
ine  one  of  the  worst.  But  where  are 
\Z  ^Smpanles  of  our  PeoP>e  sathermg 

I  through  the  winter  two  or  three  limes 

I I  week  to  practice  thoroughly  the  best 
chorll   compositions?  The   writer  mav 

l*e  mistaken,  but  feels  It  safe  to  say  that  ^ 
the^o  are  not  more  than  two  thousand  ' 
men  and  women  numbered  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  societies  regulariy  organ- 
ized for  arUstic  choral  practice  and  per- 
forman'ce  !fi  Greater  Boston.    The  field 
for  the  extension  of  this  work  in  our- 
community    is   therefore   a   large  one. 
People  do  themselves  and  others  much 
good  whenever  they  meet  to  practise  the 
artistic  singing  of  worthy  music  com- 
bined with  worth-while  text.    And  the> 
;  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  so  doing. 
The  writer  is  particulariy  interested  in 
getting  more  of  the  recent  graduates  of 
our  high  schools,  and  as  well  more  ot 
the  many  who  come  from  smaller  towns 
'  each  fall  to  work  in  the  big  city  into 
the   enjoyment   and  benefit  of  singing 
good  choral  music,  and  is  again  bring- 
ing forward    the   Philharmonic  Choral 
.«lociety     (formerty     the  Philharmonic 
rhol'-)*  to    that   end.     The  field 
large  that  there  is  abundant  room  for 
all    the    organizations    now  working 
therein,   and  several   more.     It   is  not 
good  to  rest  satisfied  and  say,  because 
there  Is  at  present  apparently  a  lack  or 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  people  in 
singing  in   chorus,   that  nothing  more 
can  be  done;  or  to  work  over  the  same 
field,  practically,  calling  upon  the  sam<.- 
singers  to,  help  out  several  different  or- 
iganlzations.     What  should  be  done  n 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  singing  in  chorW  under 
I  competent  leader.^hip  among  thousands 
more  of  the  population  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, particulariy  those  of  the  younger 

^'"'■■^"frEDERICK.  W.  WODELL. 
Boston. 


German  Films:  A  Growing  Industry 

(From  the  lyindon  Times.  A\tf.  26.1 
As  yet  the  Germans  are  doing  practi 
cally  no  film  business  with  this  country 
but  it  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  few 
indifterent  films  have  arrived  herejinoe| 
the  war.   These,  I  '.relieve,  have  been  im-, 
mediately    deployed    into   the   country  1 
without  any  attempt  hemg  made  to  show 
them  in  London.     The  Cinema  Exhib- 
itors'  Association   passed   a  resolu  ion 
not  to  admit  German   films  >nto  this 
country  for  a  period  of  .Ave  years  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities;  bf  ^ 
whether  this  toan  will  prove  all-powerful 
for  the  intended  period 

Scientific,  natural  history  and  som„ 
■•trik"  films,  as  the  Germans  call  them, 
bear  no  trace  of  their  country  of  origin, 
and  being  excellent  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duciion  and  cheap  to  ^ecure^they  woum 
probably  prove  to  some 
hibitors  an  attraktion  not  easily  disre 
irarded  As  for  the  average  German 
drima  thfquality  would  aPPear  to  an 
English  audience  to  be  decidedly  crude 

^  One'dSon  in  which  business  is  b^ 
ing  done  with  Germany  is  in  eonnectlor 
with  equipment,  such  as  cameras  anc 
projectors  It  is  well  known  that  her* 
are  one  or  two  firms  in  London  specW^z 
ing  in  the  sale  of  this  class  of  Germat 
goods.  I  went  to  some  trouolo  to  as 
certain  the  prices  of  these  Koo^s  m  Ger 
many  Pull-size  best  quality  "er"^* 
Teatre  projectors  can  be  bought  reta 
for  what  corresponds  to  £30.        po""  . 

^a2°^^^x^^ie°ntira^Si;ra^;LV 

fn%his'  ountryatovcrHOOln^^^^^^^^^ 

rki;s°"Irf  m^^re'^'tlllln^iUIng  t 

S^ltte^ate  any  German  names  or  oth 
•  marks  which  ".isht  disclose  the  countr 

"^^^.^^^"arc  over  J7«.  vU'tur.  theatres  1 
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to  In  Ihe  wnol«  mnxrai  r^nrui"',  ■' 
1)1  b*  realised  thai  th«  Oarm«ns  are 
U  In  auy  wiiy  rlepenrtsnt  on  any  othor 
lUntvy  for  the  exhibition  of  their  pro- 
actions.  A  fairly  laiKo  busineaji,  ho.v- 
nr.  Is  helng  (Jone  with  South  America, 
s^nd'navia  and  Italy. 
One  cannot  walk  down  any  Btreet  in 
«rlln  and  look  up  at  the  buildings 
Ithout  »celnK  the  namM  of  several 
Im  companle.s  prominently  displayed. 
\  Friedrlohatrusae  alone,  for  Instance, 
lore  are  over  100  such  compnnles.  In 
lOndon  we  have  approxln>ately  15Q 
tntins  and  producing  companies  all 
jid.  During  my  stay  in  Berlin  I  was 
skod  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
erman  rwitlng  fl>'"is  wlwther  I  could 
It  them  have'  parllculars  of  any  good 
:ngll»h  draniu«  for  Importation  to 
ermany.  1  expressed  not  unnatural 
urprlse  that  they  were  In  a  poaitlon 
.  buy  or  rent  English  pictures  with 
ie  mark  at  .siich  a  low  ebb.  and  it  wa^ 
Dinted  out  to  me  that  as  they  were 
ready  handllnff  American  "stuff"  why 
lould  they  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
kewise  with  English  productions? 
Since  my  return  I  have  been  asked  by 
ne  or  two  producers  and  artists  as  to 
hether  I  considered  there  was  any 
pening  for  their  talent  over  there,  and 
have  replied  in  the  negative.  There 
»  an  abundnnce  of  talent,  lioth  among 
reducers  and  actors  and  actresses  in 
ermany.  The  salaries  are  somewhat 
mailer  tlian  obtain  in  England.  For 
n  Englishman  the  cost  of  liviT^g  is 
■ery  mucl\  less.  The  "crowd"  artist 
eceivcs  75  marks  a  day,  but  is  given 
.  guarantee  of  eight  days  in  the  fort- 
>ight.  This  is  possible  on  account  of 
he  fact  that  the  working  hours  are 
rom  9:20  A.  AT.  until  ,5  V.  M..  when 
sork  ceases  automatically,  and  even  a 
>w  minj^tes  will  necessitate  a  "carry- 
over" until  the  next  day. 

There  are  no  cinema  agents  in  Ger- 
many. In  lieu  thereof  there  are  two 
Klnerpa  Cafes"  in  Berlin.  One  is  fre- 
:juented  by  the  "leads"  and  small  part 
rtlsts,  and  the  other  by  the  "crowd." 
These  cafes  are  visited  by  the  producers 
t  specified  hours  in  the  evening,  when 
a  glance  around  the  room  will  suffice  to 
show  them  tlie  particular  types  they 
are  requiring,  and  the  artist  gets  his 
contract  on  the  spot.  A  case  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  which  the  services  of 
^  well  known  English  actress  were  req- 
uisitioned for  a  special  character  part. 
\>ut  before  the  production  was  half  way 
through  she  was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
<he  producer  that  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land disgusted. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

The  Berkshire  Music  Festival  will  be 
eld  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Coolidge  at  Pittsfleld  on  Sept.  29  and  3D 
and  Oct.  1.  The  Letz  quartet,  the 
Barrere  ensemble,  the  Elshuco  trio,  tha 
Detroit  Symphony  string  quartet  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Eachheim.  Oabrllo- 
witsch,  Percy  Grainger.  Selim  Palm- 
gren. \Lieo  Sowerby  and  others  will 
(aJtea  part. 

The  concert  on  Thursday  by  the  Tjetm 
quartet  will  be  at  i  P.  M.  Quartets  by 
Beethoven  and  P.  S.  Smith;  Quint  op. 
S  by  Brahms. 

Friday,  U  A.  M.,  the  Barrere  ensem- 
ble. Music  by  Bach,  DIndy,  MoBart, 
Royssel,  Sow«rby  and,  for  the  first 
time.  Suite  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
hom  and  bassoon  by  Domenico  Brescia. 
i  p.  M.,  the  Elshuco  trio.  H.  Waldo 
Warner's  Suite  for  piano,  violin  and 
"cello  which  took  the  1921  prize  offered 
by  Mrs.  Coolidge. 

Satyrday,  11  A.  M.,  Sowerby's  Suite 
for  violin  and  piano;  Palmgren,  Mas- 
querade Ball  for  two  pianos  (Mes.srs. 
Palmgren  and  Grainger)  ;  Eachheim. 
Oriental  Impressions  for  piano,  four 
Violins,  viola,  flute,  oboe,  bells  and  tjer- 
cusslon  (Mr.  Eichheim  of  Boston  con- 
ductor); Grainger,  Pastoral  from  Suita 
for  two  pianos,  "In  a  Nutshell"  and 
Scott,  Symphonic  Dance  for  two 
pianps  i  Messrs.  Grainsrer  and  Palmgren. 
4  y,  M.,  Detroit  string  quartet;  Beet- 
hoven, Quartet  op.  18,  No.  -4;  Schubert 
■Tpout"  Quintet. 


•   ,1   .  London 
p.  e.  ■    ,Mr.    itliy-s    might    have  quoted 
liouglas  Jerrold  loncorning  it.    "'t  P""- 
st-sscs   much   of   the   charm    that  has 
made    Uobin^on   Crusoe   Immortal— llfe- 
lilia  de.^criptioM.     It   commands  atten- 
tion, a.s  if  old  interest  was  created  by 
ihi>  narratives— 
■or  Raleigh.  Frobisher,  and  Drakc- 
.\dventurous    hearts,    who  bartered 
bold 

Their    English    steel    for  Soanisli 
gold."  " 

Strange  to  say  in  "Omoo'  there  Is 
no  hint  at  the  streak  of  m^•BtictKm  and 
tlie  wild  fancv  that  made  "M.-irdi." 
p\ibtished  the  next  year,  a  stumbhng 
block  to  many.  The  style  of  "Omoo"  i.x 
picaresque.  Doctor  Long-Ghost  might, 
have  figured  in  "Gil,  Bias,"  in  a  story  by 
Quevedo,  or  one  of  Smollett's  yarns. 

Tlere  and  Ihere  are  sentences  that 
might  be  in  "Moby  Dick"  or  "The  Con- 
fidence Man."  Melville  is  speaking  of 
Polynesian  hospitality,  how  a  native 
stranger  entering  a  village  may  choose 
anv  house  for  his  sojourn,  but  if  it  is 
afterwards  discovered  that  he  has  no 
house  of  his  own,  he  may  thenceforth 
go  a-begging  for  his  lodgings.  "Thus  it 
is  precisely  as  in  civilized  countries, 
where  those  who  have  houses  and  lands 
are  inces.santly  bored  to  death  with  in- 
vitations to  come  and  live  in  other  peo- 
'  pie's  houses;  while  many  a  poor  gentle- 
man who  inks  the  seams  of  his  coat 
and  to  whom  the  like  invitation  wpuld 
be  really  acceptable,  may  go  and  sue 
for  it."   

"WE   MET  BY  CHANCE" 

(.Mr    Guy  Bglinston  in  the  International 
Studio.) 

"1  never  yet  knew  a  bathroom  to  be 
conveniently  situated  in  an  English! 
house.  That  is  half  the  charm  at  house 
parties.  One  meets  all  the  other  guests 
in  extreme  deshabille,  which  .  someWhat 
helps  to  overcome  the  terrible  iMiglish 
piciudlcc  against  speaking  at  break- 
fast."   

CONCERNING    "WHITE  JACKET" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  Herman  Melville,  In  "White 
Wings,"  make  any  reference  to  the 
man-o-war's  man's  pigtail,  or  had  that 
fashion  di.sappeared  by  his  time?  To 
the  prime  seaman  of  ISOO.  the  fore-top 
man  (the  smartest  seamen  m  the  ship) 
the  length  and  thickness  of  his  pigtail 
were  matters  of  the  most  solicitous 
concern  Much  time  was  spent  in  greas- 
ing and' braiding  it,  as  well  as  providing 
a  suitable  sheath,  of  oiled  silk  or  snake 
skin,  for  its  protection. 

Surgery  in  Herman  Melville  s  day.  and 
before,  was  a  grimly  primitive  affair. 
In  time  of  action  the  cockpit  was  lo- 
cated below,  or  as  close  to  the  water- 
line  as  possible.  In  a  six-foot-high 
wooden  cavern,  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
flickering   battle-lanterns,    the  surgeon 


l.,.jiiiJun,       •SpccJaUics"    iUr    uUi'Oilu.  r.J 
111  iiil.ii,.-   Inlcrc.st.   iilhU'les.   ).,a  Belle 
Sapphan-,   it    (rinale  contoriionisl  .  the 
Sadie  \  one  Trio,  who  i)la.\-  on  the  tiotn- 
bonr.  concertina  and  instruments  of  the 
ini.i  ii  al  Khiiises  lyp.-.   The  Stat;e  admit."* 
that  these  HiieclaltieB  are  ".sometimt-s  to 
the  detriment  of  the   plot   per  sc.  per- 
liaps."     Nevt-rtheles.s),   there  is  (logging. 
Uncle  Tom  and  Little  Eva  die,  Li'mve, 
Eliza.    George   Harris,   Topsy   and  the 
1  persecuted  quadroon  girl  are  all  there. 
NolhiiiK    is    said,    however,    about  the 
bloodhound-*. 
I    W'f  %v.  TO  .-.hocked  when  Mr.  Herkimei 
.Johnson  informed  us— not  in  a  whisper, 
but   in  a  rather  brazen  voice — that  he 
had    never    seen    "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
(Alas  we  have  never  seen  "The  Cataract 
of  the  Ganges.")    Nor  has  Mr.  Johnson 
seen     "Ten     Nights    in    a  Barroom," 
though  he  has  been  one  night  in  10  bar- 
room h. 
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.Seel<ers  after  tlie  hook;  written  I 
Herman  Melville— and  the  seekers  ( 
late  have  been  many— ahould  know  th« 
"Typee."  "Omoo"  and  "Moby  Dick, 
have  .iust  been  reprinted  in  EverymS,n'  .■, 
series.  The  first  printing  of  the  book 
in  this  series  was  in  ISiW. 

A  blunder,  or  typographical  error,  i, 
•.he  prefatory  note  of  the  editor.  Mr 
Ernest  Rhys,  of  "Omoo,"  should  liav. 
lieen  corrected  in  this  second  edition. 

"Melville  lived  first  in  New  York '- 
after  he  left  the  sea— "and  then  toi 
many  years  near  Pittsville  (sic)  where 
he  had  for  a  time  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne as  hi.s  neigiibor." 

"Omoo"  is  a  delightful  tale  of  adven- 
tures In  the  .*5outh  Seas.  'When  it  was 
first  ptiblished  in '  1»»7,  it  sorely  vexed 
the  mi.ssionarles:  They  wei-e  violent  in 
their  abuse  of  Melville,  but  his  ;Uate- 
ments  concerning  the  "converted  "  na-  . 
tives  were  approved  by  all  intelligent 
and  honest  visitoRs,  naval  officers,  or 
tr-ivpler=  hpiil   on  !=<-i?n(  ific.  ;m  t  )iro-.->lo- 


and  his  assistants,  with  their  few  crude 
instruments,  took  their  station  at  a 
wooden  table,  to  wait  for  the  wounded 
that  would  begin  coming  below  as  soon 
as  the  first  broadside  had  been  dis- 
charged; and  there  they  did  their  busi- 
ness while  the  decks  overhead  shook  to 
the  roar  of  broadsides,  the  crash  of 
solid  shot  coming  home,  the  shock  ot 
falling  spars  and  masts,  and  a  constant 
tumult  of  running  feet,  orders,  oaths 
and  cries. 

Did  Melville  ever  put  down  on  paper 
any  description  of  an  action  at  sea. 
Cupples  account  of  the  duel  betwen  the 
"Ariadne"  and  "Le  Harpagon'  m  The 
Two  Frigates"  is  considered  a  classic. 

It  wa-^  a  quaint  but  fiercely-determined 
vvorkl.  that  sea-life  of  ■■eighteen-hun- 
dred  and  war-time."  with  its  pig-tailed^ 
barefoot  hearties,  and  officers  bnlliant 
in  b\ut  or  si-arlet  uniforms,  with  gold- 
la'i-d  cocked  hats  and  epaulettes,  man- 
uiii-  nimble-heeled  frigates  a.s  dainty  as 
Ihi-  F'auan  iivmphs  and  goddesses  Iho 
n;ur.(s  of  which  they  bore;  yet  which,, 
for  .111  their  daintiness,  under  hostile 
rolois  hunted  and  fought  each  other 
from  the  chops  of  the  Channel  to  the 
end.-;  of  llip  earth. 

C  A  PT  A I N   BRASSBOU  N  D. 

I'.O^Ioll 

!— .Melville  .shipped  on  board  of  a  United 
Slates  fiisate  in'  1S«.  There  were  then 
no  pig-tajled  men  cm  the  "Neversink," 
hut  there  was  a  great  row  when  Capt. 
Claret  ordered  the  men  to  have  their 
hair  cut  short  and  tlieir  whisl?«rs 
trimmed.  (See  chapter  LXXXIV  and  the 
three  following^ 

;;-'ri;e  .surgical  operation  in  "White 
Jacket"  was  not  "grimly  primitive."  A 
Itop-man,  attempting  to  go  ashore  al- 
jthough  his  transgressions  had  deprived 
him  ot  that  liberty,  was  shot  by  a 
sentiw  in  the  leg.  Amputation  was 
necessary.  The  surgeon  of  the  fleet  was 
the  distinguished  Cadwallader  Cuticle, 
Md..  a  veteran  practitioner.  The  opera- 
tion was  on  the  half  deck.  (See  chapter 
LXIII.) 

1    ;;— You     ask     whether    Melville  ever 
IdescrVbed  an  action  at  sea.    The  ■'Xever- 
.sink"  was  not  engaged  in  battle.  Mel- 
l\ili,^  wrote  a  i-eninrkable  desription  in 
I    1^:1(1    Potter"    of    the    fight  between 
ill.      Bon     Hoinme     Richard     ynd  the 
'  r^^-r  I :i  iipscription  equalled  only  by 
V\  :i  u    W  illi 'Vi  .n  s  account  of  the  same 
iialii  ami  tv,       iinVson's  "The  Revenge," 
Willi    ilie   lieroic  death  of  Sir  ftiehard 
iGrenville. — Ed. 


ADD   "BOOK  REVIEWS" 

(.\>\v  Voik  Times  Book  l^evievv  i 
"Although  there  has  been  a  deal  ol 
matter  written  about  Gauguin  in  the 
iast  few  years,  most  ot  it  may  be  dis- 
missed- as  the  work  of  men.  or  women 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  wril- 
inR-  about." 

Mislit  not  this  he  said  of  ninc-t cm Ii"  ] 
of   those   writing'   about    thr  ■ivj'viil 
and  the  future  of  the  human  race? 

WITHOUT  SOUSA 

I     Large  audience^^   toat  afemblsd 
yesterday   in    Syt^^phony   Hall  for 
'  both  the  matinee  and  evening  con- 
i  carts,    r^-rettetl    tn    ttwr    the  ati- 
inouncement   that  owing  to  a  fall 
Ifrom   his   horse    U.-Comdr.  Joiin 
Philip  Sousa,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  would 
be  unable  to  conduct. 
Tbe  flight  accident,  however,  did  noj 

:  ^nrzs::  w^f  v::>^^"-  - 

orgai^ization  iiniiiediatci:- -  ^ 
j     Jolin  Dol.iii-  •-oncert  i  -i-  .^.lu^  '  ^ 

vacant  post  ^^^^i^accepta^bly,  having 
acquired  from  long  association  .nuch  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  superior,  and  even 
some  of  his  mannerisms.  So  admirably  \ 
drilled,  moreover,  is  hte  organization 
that  one  of  its  regulation  programs  is 
run  through  with  absolute  smoothness 
6^•en  in  the  absence  of  its  famous  con- 

s'o^hen,  although  lacking  the  sorcery 
.^the  actual  presence,  the  audieiices  en,- 
thused  migMily  over  the  .ff^^^ous  color 
and  strange  power,  so  wild  ^f^l^^' 
of  hi.  themes.  Besides  the  formal  pro 
.ram.  the  leader  gcn.rou.ly  accord.ed 
:n,-rire...  and  once  again  were  heaid 
,ho.-,>  never-to-bc-forsotten  fa-^-0"tes- 
-The  titarr,  and  Stripes."  the  composi- 
tion .hich  ha.  brought  to  au U.or 
P-orc  than  $£0.<Kii).  and  the  ^.ashing 
ton  Post  March.-  which  in  his  earlv 
,ia-s  ho  sold  for  $S;  "El  j^^Pif^"' ^J^"" 
ofher  big  money  maker ;_  "On  ^he  Cam- 
Ipus."  "Semper  Fidelis,  '  and  the  tj. 
S.  .Artillery."  ,  . 

Of  the  composier-s  t>wn  worki,  his 
^ijite:  "Three  Quotations.'  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram 


throiTffhout,   iliumOTOtur,    also  ironical. 
Wo  refer  to  Krnst  von  Wolzogen's  "Dcr 
Kruft-Mayr,"  which  has  been  admira- 
bly  translated   Into    English,  "Florian 
Mayr,"  by  Kdward  Breck  and  Charles 
H.  Genung.    A  novel  that  depicts  mu- 
sical life  Is  usually  laughed  at  by  mu- 
sicians  and   regarded    by   the  general 
reading   public   as    boresome.  Victor 
Debay's  "L'AmIe  Supremo"   is  an  ex- 
ception  in  ono  way,  and  so  is  "Miss 
Traeumerle,"    by    Mr.    Albert  Morris 
Bagby   with   Its  hero  suggested,   It  la 
said,    by    Mr.    George    Fred  Williaras 
whose  voice  might  well  have  been  envied 
by  tenors  on  the  concert  and  operatic 
stage.    These  two  novels— the  former, 
had  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1S9S— coulfi  ' 
not  justly  excite  tho  mirth  of  musicians, 
for  their  art  is  treated  respectfully  and 
with  understajiding.    Tho  discussions  in 
"L'Amie  Supreme"  would  Interest  mu- 
sicians  today.     Mr.   Bagby,  who  had 
.studied  diligently  in   Berlin  and  'Wei- 
mar, ha-s  been  for  many  years  known 
in  New  York  by  the  brilliant  concerts 
under  hia  management.  The  two  novels, 
however,  would  bo  a.s  caviare  to  the 
general    reader,    'while    ha   would  be 
greatly  amused  by  "Florian  Mayr,"  In 
which  Lis^it  is  introduced  by  name  and, 
figuring     prominently,     l.s  graphically 
described,   while  other  composers  and 
pianists,  bearing  fictious  names,  thinly 
disguised,  are  satirized  or  praised,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  bourgeoisie  with 
musicians  is  treated  in  a  most  enter- 
taining manner.    This  translation  'was 
published  in  New  York  in  19U. 


. . . TAszi 
.  Rogers 


Mr"'  Dolan  proved  himself  ^  jl^tu^^^ 
as  a  comet  soloist,  and  the  band  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Baker,  soprano. 
Miss     Florence     Hardeman,  violinist 
m!ss  Winifred  Bam*rick.  harp^^'°f  • 
all  of -whom  evinced  musical  ta-'"^-"*  ^ 
superior  order.    The  afternoon  program 
was  as  follows: 
Plvip^o-l^-  •■Tlie  Kourt-eeniih   -  -  -  • 
,*nrn»t  oblo.  "The  Voluut-eer  .  .  ■ 
Mr-    .Tohn  Dolan, 

^uitc.    ■■Tnre'-  Quotations"  

^^-i-inn.T  "ilarmena   

■  •    ■  'Mi-f.s  Mary  B8k«r. 

•••Ifo-io-;-     MedUati^n.  ".^ongs 
'  ilrarp 'and   Songs  cf  GIor>- 

;        ;  tud%   in  Khyt-hms   

Transcribed  — 
r;rin  -  ^  majiipulatiOTi  of  a  grou-p  of  rl assies) 
,1,  Harv  foio.   ■■Themes  and  \  ^na- 
I  Mirs  ■  Winifred'  'Ba'mtortch 

;(b)  Sra.rch.  "Keeping  Step  with  th 
1     Union"   fne-K')  -■•^.■■, ■  ■ 

Violin  solo,  "Polona-iBe  io  D-nat^ 


.  .  W.i! 
of 


Sousa 
Sousa 


.Pinto 
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IN  THE  DAYS  BEYOND  RECALL  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  reading  of  references  to  barkeep- 
er.g  framing  dollar  bills  and  a  recent'  let- 
ter from  someone  familiar  with  El  Paso 
days  and  ways,  brings  up  another  cu- 
rious custpm  of  the  West.' 

In  the  mid-"Victorlan  period  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  world's 
wonders.  Its  barber  shop  was  the  first 
to  operate  30  chairs  (count  "em),  each 
presided  over  by  a  languid  nobleman  in 
irreproachable  white  ducks. 

The  floor  of  this  shop  was  tessellated 
marlMe  in  black  and  white  checkerboard 
design,  and  at  the  comer  of  each  slab 
was  Imbedded  a  silver  dollar.  As  the 
1  paving  was  about  eight  inches  square 
'  and  the  room  a  large  one,  it  set  the  pro- 
'.prietor  back  hundreds?  of  dollars. 

The  shop  is  still  doing  business,  and 
you  may  see  the  remains  of  the  dollars 
'yet,  but  with  faces  worn  as  smooth  as  a 
'newly-shaved  alderman. 
'  Is  there  any  basis  for  this  wanton 
(treatment  of  a  dollar,  other  than  that  of 
iostentation?  Has  anyone  observed  such 
decoration  elscivhere'.' 
1  lANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

I  Boston. 



!        BUTLER  AND  THE  AMERICA 

{as  the  World  Wags;  , 
j    In  this  morning's  Herald  I  note  one 
or  two  references  to  the  yacht  America, 
hut  nowhere  do  I  find  any  references  to 
the   late   Benjamin   F.   Butler.     I  am 
writjng  to  inquire  if  I  am  wrong  in  hav- 
ing always  had  the  impression  that  he 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
1  yacht  America  when  she  won  the  cup.  | 
i  in  fact,  1  have  always  had  the  idea  that  ; 
he  was  an  Important  factor  in  the  mat-  i 
ter.  ^-  ^• 

Medford. 

Gen    Butler,  we  understand,  at  one 
time  owned  the  America,  but  he  did  not 
'own  her  at  the  time  she  won  the  cup, 
which  was  in  August,  1851.  In  that  year  \ 
I  the  America  was  tuilt  by  George  Steers  | 
lot  New  York,  the  son  of  an  English  | 

shlp-Wright.  for  Com.  J.  C.  Stevens. 
Com.  Stevens  went  to  England  and  com- 
peted successfully  for  the  cup  which  had 
been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  Koyal 
Y'acht  Club,  beating  tbe  other  yachts, 
some  say  17,  some  say  18,  by  about  seven 
miles.    Com.  Stevens  gave  the  cup  to 

the  New  York  Yacht  Club  In  1857.  

EDTTdt 


WieniawsKi 
Miss  Florence  Ha-rdeman. 
Dale  Dances  of  Yorkshire  wooa 


WITHOUT  BLOODHOUNDS? 

.     r;,.!       American  comi)an\ 


The  statement  was  recently  made 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  novelists 
Is  to  portray  the  m«le  musician  as  dU*- 
agrceable  in  every  way  it  not  thor- 
oughly Immoral  or  unmoral.  Pei-haps 
the  writer  had  in  mind  Arnold .  Ben- 
nett's "Book  of  Carlotta,"  a  revised 
edition  of  his  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Dove,"  in  which  the  pianist  Diaz  is 
the  shabby,  not  to  say  disgusting,  hero. 
Modem  novels  in  which  musicians  play 
prominent  parts  were  contrasted  -with 
Miss  Sheppard's  "Charles  Auchester," 
a  sloppy,  sentiiTiental  book  once. dear  to 
maiden  aunts  and  gushing  school-girls; 
Crawford's  "Roman  Singer,"  Jessie 
Fothergill's  "First  Violin,"  Myrtle 
Reed's  "A  Master's  Violin." 

A  writer  pointed  out  that  in  one  re- 
cent novel,  E.  F.  Benson's  "The  Chal- 
loners,"  the  attractive  hero  is  a  musi- 
cian. . 

No  one,  discussing  this  question,  has 
mentioned  a  "musical"  novel  which  Is 
I  singularly    true    to    life,  entertaining 


"ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE" 

A.?  the  World  Wags: 

Thougli  they  may  be  considered  liyper- 
critical  by  many  of  your  readers,  the  | 
purists  -wTio  call  attention  in  your  ool-  j 
umn  to  the  mistaltes  made  by  the  ma- 
jority of  us  in  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  are  doing  good  ■work. 
I  read  their  contributions  with  interest 
and  profit.    The  gentleman  who  vigor- 
ously objected  to  the  otrtrageous  use  of 
"loan"  for  "lend"  Is  a  ptiblio  benefactor.  [ 
Some   find   fault   with   the   so-called  i 
"Ajnericanlsms"  which  enrich  the  vr>-  , 
caibulary.    The  lexicographers  are  cer- 
tainly working  hard  to  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  times,    but   they   are  sadly 
handicapped.     They  cannot  keep  pace 
with  our  national  impatience  at  the  time 
wasted  by  the  use  of  unnecessary  -words 
in  the  expreegion  of  ideas.    We  are  all 
for    "efficiency,"     cutting     out  non- 
essentials even  to  the  extent  of  omit- 
ting the  "Mr."  -when  addressing  a  let- 
ter to  William  Jones.    I  have  seen  a 
case  in  which  one  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens, whose  first  name  was  AVilham. 
got  a  commxmication  through  the  post- 
office  Tf^ich  bore  the  terse  but  suflficiei ' 
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ptioni   "Bill  Blank.  TSasthatn, 
l  ip.   ■  •  tl."    What  a  contrast  this  was 
1  to  the  drcmnlocuitlon  of  f ocmar  days! 
I    But  In  other  ways  we  have  undouWed- 
'  '.-  added  much  to  the  v-alue  of  the  lan- 
■i^se    and  the  English  of  the  future 
will  bear  still  more  remarka'ble  evidence 
of    \mcrlr.an  fertilization.    A  hundred 
years  from  now.  at  our  present  speed, 
we  shall  h.%ve  English  n.s  different  from 
„ur  present  speech  as  that  of  John  -far- 
•,.or.r   (Isae-nSO)   from   ours.     Listen  to 
.T(»hnc  .„ 
••\  noble  hart  may  halft  nane  ese 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  m^y  him  plese. 
GyfC  fredome  fallythe:   for  fre  liking 
Is  yearnyt  ow'r  all  other  thins.' 

Harbour    was    a    contemporarj'  of 
:  h;u.cor  and  they  both  used  the  be^t 

-  n^'lish    of    their    time.     Can  anyone 
.,ri>t   lhat   there's  a  great  future  In 

-e   for  a   lanRuage  which  has  vic- 
toriously    emerged     from     its  early 

-  .uggles  .^nd  is  regnant  today  in  the 

i-up  of  the  world?  And  America  is 
i.remost  in  the  march  of  Progress; 
.areless,  perhaps  of  grammattca  re- 
snictions.  but  alert  in  other  details.  It 
.  not  surprising  that  our  illustr  ous  re- 
fonner,  the  late  Col.  Roosevelt  was 
>Usgusted  with  our  modern  spe  Ung.  but,  , 
anyway,  it  is  in  a  higher  class  than. 

'1  wonder  if  Henry  Ford  could  give  us 
the  meaning  of  Barbour's  lines  m  good 
American?  ^^^^^^^  FITZGHR.VI.D.  I 

S'a!^bo"ur's  lines  begin:    "A!  fredome 
a  nobiU  thing!"  and  some  would  have 
pedom    in    spelling.     The    late  Col 
::oosevelt   was  prepared    to    talk  and 
.rite  ■^'^-rry^r^ra.ny  on  all  thmgs  know:, 

I  able  besides  other  things,  but  vre  s-hon\A 
hardly  accept  him  as  an  authority  oa 
'  spelling.  Ed. 


WINTER  IS  l-COMEN  IN 
"Autumn  haUi  all  the  eummer's  fruits 

ful  treasure; 
Gone  Is  our  sport,  fled  Is  our  Croydon  ■ 

pleasure! 

Short  days,  sharp  daya,  long  nights  com* 

on  apace:  .  . 

Ml.  who  shall  hid©  us  from  the  winter  9 

Cold'doOi'  Increase,  the  sickness  will  not 

And  here  we  He,  God  knows,  with  UUla 
ease. 

From  winter,  plague  and  pestilence, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us'" 


'THECUW'AT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

FLTMOTJTH  TITEATRE-"The  Claw." 
a  play  in  four  acts  *y  Henry  Bern- > 
stein,  adapted  by  Edward  De  Lancy 
Dunn  and  Louis  Wolhelm.    The  ong- 

Renaissance  Theatre  P^"S  in  W- 
Guitrv,  Cortelon;  Henriette  Rog^ers 
Antoinette.    First  performance  m  the, 

Jules   Doulers  '-J'  Ballantine 

Paul   Ignace   Irene  FenwicU; 

Antoinette   Marie  Brucei 

^^iT'fil'  7-;,'rtelon".'.'."- •'•jLilo'"®'  Barrymore 
Vincent   jf^j^J" Doris  Rankin^ 

Anne   Cortelon  '.Joseph.    Granay  ; 

Nathaniel   Inn  WoWe 

A  doorman  .  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  'lii  i-oid  Winston  ! 

Guy  German  Leroy  "^1'  b  ToWas 

A  police  officer  Wl'l^^'x.   k.   Miller  1 

"Fifteen  "years" ago  wlien  Bernstein  was 
reproached  for  having  chosen  weak  or 
vicious  men  and  women  a;,  characters 
m  '^La  Griffe"  and  "Le  Voleur."  he  re- 
nlied  with  a  letter  in  which  he  lescribe  1 
^  mscTf  as  "a  tourist  in  the^  fe^ens., 
aue-st  of  the  picturesque;  a  dreamer  ol 
strtnge  pathways  hardly  broken."  one. 
seeing  "The  Claw,"  might  wonder  how 
Bernstein  defines  the  word  "pictu- 
resque,"   and    regard   his   dreams  as 

■"'•^The^Claw"  written  In  Bernstein's 
early,  violent,  brutal  manner,  with  its. 
concise  dialogt.e.  Its  savage  irony  .t<^ 
peLimistic  view  of  life;  with  It.  keen] 
"sense  of  theatrical  Intensity  Is  a  R«ry^ 
in  which  n<=arly-  all  the  cnara.  . 
actuated  by  the  o^e»t  and  | 
motives,    m  the  ^ngln^J^-^"^^,'„. 

T^sti^onTmal.  Ifotcii  m  ^he  foes 
he^haJmade  by  his  "ewsPaPe  a  so^ 
cialistic  organ    having  bur.ed^i.  ^.^^^^ 

telon  is  about  50  vears  o_^ia.^_^^^  ^ 


lover  ifi>™i5v«r.-'  Cort.l-n  kn^w^-  = 
degradation.    He  knows  remorse.  Mem. 
ories  haunt  him.     Tet  he  blesses  the 
chain  that  binds  him  to  the  wanton.  At 
last,  wh^n  he  is  endeavoring  to  clear 
himself  in  the  tribune  from  a  charge  of 
corruption,    she    leaves   him  with 
lover.    Then,  forgetting  in  his  madness,  ; 
the  necessity  of  a  defence,  and  the  Im-  i 
mediate  promise  of  ruin  and  imprison- 
ment, his  one  cry  is  for  Antoinette,  for, 
his  "Toto."  ,  ^  , 

No  such  portrayal  of  sensual  degrada- 
tion has  been  seen  on  the  stage  since  i 
Otway     introduced    the    Senator    and  1 
Aquilina  in  "Venice  Preserved."  j 
It   is   easy   to  see  how   the   role  of  j 
Cortelon  fascinated  Mr.  Barrymore.  U 
gives  opportunity    for    strikingly  dra-  ] 
matic  action  and,   what  is  more,   for ' 
portraying  the  development,  or    rather  j 
the  change  "of  character.  In  a  man  of 
heroic  stature  who  falls  by  the  flesli;  a 
change   that   is   physical   and  mental. 
The     sturdy,     self-confident  Socialist, 
working  for  the  people  and.  as  he  hon- 
estly   believes,  for    political  righteous- 
ness   is  good-humored  in  a  blustering 
manner,  idolizing  a  young  woman  who 
is  whollv  without  honor  or  common  de- 
cency    The  change  is  shown  step  by 
step  in  a  masterly  crescendo  by  Mr. 
Barrymore    until    the    final    scene  of 
senile  rage  and  fleshly  longing.    There  [ 
v.  as  no  forcing  the  note,  not  even  in . 
the  scene  between  Cortelon  and  I^^.-rci 
in  the  third  act,  when  the  former  sus-{ 
pects  his  discharged  editor  and  now  his^ 
Implacable  foe  with  being  Antoinette  si 
lover.    And  in  this  scene  it  would  be 
easy  to  be  ridiculous— before  an  Eng- 
lisli-speaking  audience— rather  than  pa- 
thetic.    Delightful   was  the  first  scene 
between  Cortelon  and  Antoinette,  where 
the  wooing  is  awkward  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  so  intense    is    his  longing; 
where  Antoinette  plays  the  demure  and 
the  surprised  maiden.    All  in  all.  a  re- 
markable portrayal  of  a  character  that 
constantly    interests    but    never  com- 
mands respect  or  pity. 
■    Miss   Fenwick  ■  played   for   the  most 
'^^part  in  a  caressing  and  soubrette  vein. 
Physically  attractive,  she  did  not  bring  j 
out  the  "sinister,   horrible  cynicism  ofi 
the  woman.    Too  often  she  gave  one 
the  inirression  of  wishing  to  fascinate 
the  audience,  not  the  man  on  the  stage- 
Nor  even  in  the  last  act  did  she  rise  to 
the  demanded  height. 

Miss  Rankin  gave  an  incisive  char- 
acterization of  Anne,  especially  in  the 
third  act.  In  the  last  scene  her  per- 
formance was  marred  by  indistinct 
enunciation.  Occasionally  Mr.  Barry- 
more erred  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  other  men  in  the  cast, 
Mr.  Maieroni  was  the  strongest  in  un- 
derstanding the   dramatist's  intention. 

There  were  many  curtain  calls.  Mr. 
Barrjmore  showed  good  sense  and  ar- 
tistic feeling  by  not  making  a  speech. 


overdoes  the.  liimg  and  ''^■■^^.'"'i 
1  on  the  warpath  because  of  his  (»haAMor. 
i  Eventually,  when  it  comes  to  a  show- 
i  down  and  must  be  decided  whether  or 
not  Mrs.  Frazee  will  return  to  the  city 
I  with  her  husband  or  "go  away"  in  some 
vague  way  with   the  artist  "Seeby, 
■  wlio  has  contrived  to  establish  herself 
a<;  supreme  In  his  wavering  affections, 
Wins  the  victory  and  annexes  the  young 

"mIss  Haves  plays  her  part  with  a  sure 
touch  To  be  sure,  no  living  -boardrng 
house  keeper  could  ever  have  been  quite 
so  artless  and  unsophi.'ticated  af  fli?; 
This  is  all  a  reminiscence  of  Bab, 
with  her  high  spirits,  bright  humor. 
quick  touch  and  engaging  litdfe  subtle- 


'..ties  that  one  hardly  realized  unt.  they 
are  well  over.    But  the  part  also  ins.i,ts 
on    occasional    reticence    and    repose.  1 
which  are  not  Miss  Hayes  s  distmgu.sh- 
ing  qualities  in  either  of  the  other  plays. 
These  give  balance  and  strength  to  her| 
Impersonation.  tn' 
George  Faweett,  too  able  a  plajer  to, 
be  waMed  in  the  movies,  returns  to  the 
stage  to  do  a  fine  .,it  of  character  work  I 
as  Cap'n  Olds,  and  Sam  Reed,  as  Fi-an- 
cis.  is  a  real  Tarkington  comic  "eation. 
Leslie  Howard,  the  volatile  Engl  sh  a  - 
tache  in  "Just  Suppose,    plays  the  art- 
st,  the  vacillating  puppet  for  whom  the 


r 


two  w'omen  contend. 

Although  ostensibly  "New  England,! 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  New  England 
in  the  whole  play.  Mr.  Tarkington  spenl 
the  summer  in  Maine,  but  he  missed 
his  opportunities  to  reproduce  York 
county  on  the  stage.  There  was  an  in- 
digo  blue  backdrop  representing  tha 
ocean,  but  all  else  was  Indiana.  Whera 
else  would  a  heroine  say  "right  well." 
or  a  boarding,  house  hired  man  refer  to 
the  "he-boarders"? 

••The  Wren"  will  serve  to  amuse  for 
an  hour.  With  the  coming  of  the  nexC 
new  comedy  it  will  be  quite  forgotten. 


;!on  is  aoout  w  had  a  lover. 

rtS%\"  a  renewal  of  the  Uaison 
^^t^^^^n^l^lt^e^nsuaMoveof 

his-^ra-s^'^ln^toter  d^in^s  him  h. 
V  al^h  <he  is  extravagant.  bne 
iJjr^s^him  tf  fea  e  his  party  and  for^ 

i  oTer   after  having  dL^,>"i--;/ 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-"The 
Wren,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  Given  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  direction  of  George  C. 
Tyler  and  A.  L.  Erlanger.    The  cast: 

Cap  n  Olds  George  Faweett 

Mrs.  Freehart  Marion  AhhoH 

Krajee   ■'"''1"  Flood 

FrllVu   sam  Roed 

Mrs.  Frazee...;  Pauline  Armltage 

Itoddr   JuesMe  Howard 

Tlie  announcement  Of  a  new  comedy 
by  Booth  Tarkington.  est>ecially  when 
it  is  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
Helen  Hayes,  fresh  from  her  successes 
in  "Bab"  and  "Clarence"  are  agreeably 
fresh  in  memory,  will  take  the  leading 
part,  wou'.d  be  sufficient  to  draw  a 
crowd  anywhere  and  last  night  a  typi- 
cal Hollis  Street  Theatre  audience, 
which  quite  filled  the  house,  testified 
by  abundant  applause  the  esteem  in 
which  both  the  author  and  the  little 
star  are  held  hereabouts. 

"The  Wren"  is  not  really  a  dramatic 
work  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
much  serious  criticism.  It  is  a  sketchy, 
tenuous  scrap  of  a  thing  with  barely 
substance  enough  to  hold  it  together 
for  the  three  acts  consumed  in  its  pro- 
duction. Captious  critics  might  be  so  | 
unkind  as  to  dub  it  a  "potboiler"  and 
dismiss  it  from  their  further  considera- 
tion. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  comedy,  as  pre- 
sented last  night,  was  distinguished  not 
by  artifice  of  plot  or  brilliancy  of  dia- 
logue .«o  much  as  by  the  sincere  and 
effective  manner  in  which  its  situations, 
meager  as  they  were,  were  handled  by 
an  exceedingly  competent  company  ol 

The^'scene  is  laid  In  what  is  described 
as  a  .summer  boarding  horse  '  or)  the 
New  England  coast,"  and  the  same  set 
suffices  for  all  three  acts,  afternoon, 
evening  and  the  morning  after. 

Miss  Hayes  as  "Seeby"  is  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment  and  the  ruler  of 
her  crippled  old  father.  Capn  Olds;  of 
Frlncis  the  man-of-all-work  about  the 
place,  and  of  Mrs.  Freehart,  the  cook. 
1  To  them  enters  one  Frazee.  a  manitfac- 
turer  of  cotton  mill  ntachmerj-.  who 
finds  his  wife  philandering  with  an  ar- 
■  list  chap.  He  discovers  the  pair,  re- 
turning after  a  painting  .  «==Ped.t.on, 
festooned  with  mutual  d^'fJ' 
•■Seebv"  is  elected  to  avert  the  tnreai 
ened  matrimonial  smash. 

The  painter  is.  according  to  his  own 
words,  "without  backbone  and  without 
brains."  and  straightway  hecomes 
the  bone  oC'contention  between  feeby 
and  Mrs  Frazee.  Roddy,  for  that  is  his 
Zme.  cannot  make  up  his  tnind  between 
the  two.  In  the  attempt  to  throw  the 
I  jealous  husband  off  .he  scent  he  makes 


WILBim  THEATRE-"The  Whirl  of  '. 
New  York,"  Winter  Garden  production 
1  by  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert  based  on  "The 
Belle  of  New  York,"  by  Hugh  Morton 
and  Gust'av   Kerker;   revised  book  by, 
Edgar  Smith,  added  lyrics  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  Sydney  D.  Mitchell,  added  musical 
numbers  bv  Al  Goodman,  Lew  Pollack, 
1^0  Edwards  and  Jerome  and  Schwartz 
musical    d.rector,    Mr.    Goodman;    first  [ 
timo  in  Boston:  1 
...Florence  Rayfleld 

Fin--'--  •• T    Harold  Murray 

Harry  Bronaon  •>■   ^*7o5,y  Ward 

Cora  Angelique   Teddv  Wdbb  1 

Doc   Snlffkins  Frank  "PurceHa  1. 

?Zn\    Tlu'i'-     ■.■.■.■•".■.Raymond    PurceHa  , 

Count    latisj   '  Cummins 

l<,arl  Bauer   .  .^.Joe  Keno 

Blinky   Bill ...  ■-.  Shaun  Glenyille 

Icha'bod    Bronson   Nancy  Gibbs 

Violet  Gray  ^/  green 

Mamie   Clancy   ^^^^ 

As    a    Winter    Garden    show.  The 
Whirl  of  New  York"  is  an  outstanding 
success,  even  when  compared  with  its 
several  predecessors,  themselves  of  no 
niean    m^erit.     As    a  special  message 
from  the  past,  more  than  a  score  of 
'■ears  at  least,  to  those  who  were  eager 
to  recall  the  tunes  and  verses  of  The 
Belle  of  New  York,"   it  should  be  set 
down  as  of  more  than   Pa--^  J^^^ 
ind  interest.    Musical  comedy  rev  vals. 
^Uher  \n  toto  or  subject  to  modish  re_ 
y ision,  do  not  always  hit  the  mark.  Of 
the  several  offered  in  the  past  few  sea 
,nns    the  most  have  failed  of  a  new 
oopularitv.      Hopelessly  old-fashioned 
text  and  manner,  not  even  the  recall 
lo  fhe  stage  of  retired  f-^^'pla/- 
the   desperate   tinkering   of   the  piay 
smiths,  could  aid  them.  mereed 
Of  "The  Belle  of  New  York  wergea 
in"o  its  broader  title,   th  s  -"not  be 
<:airi      Wisclv   rcahzing  at    the   outsei  , 
thLt   the   or  ginal    in   itself  could  not 
prosper,  the  Messrs.  ,Shubert  kept  th^J 
oW  chassis  and  built  f-;^.^l''''l^J°\ 

^^'^f'the'^fat^Hi:'    net  and.  so°[:;i 
'r?he°'playerr:ourd  aid.  the  original , 

ro^i^^r^i^tl:; 

---^^;^rp.^^^su^ne3.1 
riJ:t^:i^  s^c«  - 

^on-'.  and  dances.    Most  of  these  are 
:;"come;    one  or  two  could  he  omitted^ 
for  the  good  of  the  whole     But.  in  t^_ 
\iy,     the   result    w'as   highly  praist 
main,    the  resuu 

r;k\^^';ntrriiinV'nt  'of   this  chara- 

'^rtr^d^ry^t^^:^e 'of  pumper 

kn'icr  the  -aped  lunatic    wa.  the 
chief  comedy  part.  L- 
tesque    mien    and  /^h^f  a^us- 

^^rt  Mr  C ummings  makes  him  sim- 
nly  kr  Cummings.  with  his  familiar 
acrobatics  and  eccentricities  ^.^^ 

countenance   and    the  drone 
kept  him  in  character  alwajs.  y 
•  tremendously  amusmg.     Mr^  G^,^^ 

in  preferring  hi.- 

'^^^^hrand  <^  antmuatrd  jests  and 
°Zg,;^cot^e-tohurl.squethep^^^^ 

his  dexterous  dancing  with  h^s  _B 
,wPo'heart.    Mami^    Oan'-v.  .vi. 


and  Miss  Green  w6fe  present  to  ft^itlie 
best  they  had,  in  excliange.  Miss  Gthbs. 
a  vicacious  brunette,  with  a  vo.co  c!ear 
and  powerful  near  to  stridency,  wa.^  in 
vivid  contrast  to  recollections  of  i:dna 
Mav,  with  what  might  be  call»d  hir 
pepless  prettine.ss.  And  if  Mr,  Murray 
and  Miss  P:ayfleld  did  not  make  quite 
the  same  ."Sentimental  appeal  as  once 
did  Harry  Davesport  and  dainty  Phyl- 
lis Rankin  in  "Teach  Me  How  to  Kiss" 
and  "When  We  Are  Married,"  ti  e  for- 
mer in  turn  proved  himself  a  stalwarl 
vocalist.  particularly  effective  with 
"Mandalay,"  a  bri.skly  moving  melody. 

Miss  Ward,  also  of  the  Lon.-lon  music 
halls,  evinced  a  lusty  vigor,  in  move- 
ment and  voice.  Mr.  Webb  was  sug- 
gestive of  Frank  Daniels  as  the  ilatint 
theatrical  manager.  There  was  clever 
dancing  by  the  brothers  Purcell.a,  Mr. 
Keno  and  Miss  Green,  and  by  Kyra. 
whose  serpentine  writhings  and  postures 
have  a  certain  appeal  to  stulcn's  nf 
Egyptian  lore. 

Two  young  men,  known  I,ri<if'.y 
through  the  playbill  as  Bart  and  Pearl 
provoked  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
evening's  fun.  It  is  the  former,  per- 
haps, who  has  Louis  Mann's  dia'ecl  to 
perfection,  and  is,  like  Mr.  Mann,  a 
bom  comedian.  If  they  should  ever  re- 
vive "The  Telephone  Girl,"  Mr.  Bart 
could  turn  the  trick  if  called  on.  .\nd 
speaking  of  revivals,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  this  groat  and 
free  land  to  prohibit  a  revival  of  thai 
other  old-time  Thomas  Q.  Ssahro.-.ke 
favorite,  "The  Isle  of  Champaisne. 
Dress  either  of  the.se  with  a  Winle» 
i  Garden  raiment,  and  triumphs  would 
i  undoubtedly  follow.  I 

'    Copley      Theiilre,      "Mi-.  F,.i 
;  Daughters."   comddy  oy  Alfred   t;ut;  i>, 
,  first  presented   in   1317   as    "The  Two 
*  Miss    Fr.rndons''    at   Miss  Horniman's 
Gaiety    Theatre    in    Manchester.  Eng- 
land; subsequently  given  at  the  Hay- 
mrirkel,  London;  first  time  in  .America. 
Tlie  cast: 


ii 


Erm\ntrude    Fa  rndon  .  .Catherine  J\.ll!ard 

KcginHl.l  Clnushton   .  B.   E.  < 'live 

niuhirrt    Faindon  Percy  Fofrter 

Christine    Pnrndon  :,-^^K 

George   Flnyor  Nichola.^Joy 

I.ady  Alex  Floyer  neirdre  Doyle 

Mr     Floyer   Moffat  Jonnslon 

isiiza   j!i"no  Evangeline  Billiard 

Por'er   .Jklexuniler  banier 

Mr.    Petter,"."  Walter  K1nr'';fonl 

Mr.    Kenneth  Lawrence  CeH.'ll 

For  a  third  time  the  Copley  Players 
essay  a  piece  from  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's 
nimble   pen,    under   the   lively  caption 
of  "A  Merry  Comedy."   Bulwer  Lytton's 
'•Last  of  the  Barons"  is  brought  up  to 
date,  with  the  difference  that  the  ven- 
erable and  un-.vorldly  inventor,  instead 
of  playing  with  the  steam  engine  is 
trying  to  produce  a  flying  machine.  The 
ridicule  and  lack  of  faith  of  a  slow-4 
moving   world   are   the  same   in  lioth 
cases,  however.   Mr.  Sutro  is  more  gen- 
erous  with   daughters    than    was  the 
novelist.     Farrdon.    his   Inventor,  has 
two;  while  their  father  is  trying  to  l.y. 
thev  attempt  to  r.aise  the  wind,  the  one 
in  the  chorus,  the  other  as  a  dancing 
teacher.    Both  are  in  love.    The  scene 
is  in  their  pleasant,  if  picturesque,  home 
in  a  familiar  London  suburb,  where  the 
gniy-haired  inventor  receives  the  woi  ci 
that  the  great  war  has  made  a  stupid 
war  office  see  the  value  of  his  big  idea. 
But  until  that  happy  moment  arrives 
with  the  final  curtain  the  family  for- 
tunes revolve  around  tradesmen  s  bills; 
hard-hearted    Lady   Alex    Floyer-  her 
henpecked     and    humoriess  husband. 
Eliza   Jane,    the   typical    maid   of  all 
-work;  Mr.-  Petter.  dealer  in  toys,  but 
above  all  about  Reginald  Claughton,  re- 
tired    university    don.  ex-philosopher, 
who  would  live  a  bit.  who  is  SO'fS  t" 
be  a  good  .^ort  as  soon  as  he  has  bai- 
led  the   don.   but   is  at  the  time  an 
absent-minded  dear. 

Mr   Sutro  has  written  a  very  curious 
and  uneven  play.    On  familiar  lines  he 
has  compo.sed  a  simple  tale  now  spark- 
ling   with    scintillating    repartee,  now 
creaking    in    amateurish  awkwardness 
.and    conventionality,    with    certain  oi 
his  characters   mere   people  of  ;^;o°f' 
but  over  all  there  moves  the  remely 
well  conceived  and  well  executed  ui^i- 
•.ersity  don.    That  Part  as  prepared  h> 
Mr.   Sutro  and  played  hy.  Mr.  Cllve  is 
many  times  worth  the  price  of  admis 
sion.     The  actor  rises  '  far  above  the 
u.sual  performances  of  a  slock  oompany . 
ho  moves  the  audience  from  laughter 
o  tears  and  back  again,  and  always  in 
their  hearts  he  inspires  the  same  love 
as  he  does  in  that  of  his  Ermyntr«de^ 
Mr.  Foster  plays  the  old  'nv^ntor.  as 
he  did   in   Manchester.         ,  f°f/°"  j^! 
displays   the  Jewettian  fault  of  over 
emphasis,   as  the  poverty-stricken  m- 
y^ntor  he  .should, not  wear  an  elaborate 
ring;   he   should   not   carry   the  same 
cotton  waste  upon  his  trov.sers  in  th^ee 
acts  spaced    each    two  ^^et-ks  ap^u-t^ 
With  more  moderate  .,  ^ 

would  have  been  adiniv:  .n  ■.  The  set 
t  ns  of  the  play  showed  :  h.e  same  ov  er- 
IrborLion  'in  a  cluttered  stage  the 
same  distra-cting  carelessness  m  a  aocK 
that  stood  always  at  twenty  minutes 

I  '\l's'  Willard  as  the  frank-spoken 
■mothering  sister  did  much  to  carry  the 
i  play  to  the  high  favor  shown  by  trie 
,  •iudience.  Miss  Ediss  was  poorly  cast. 
iMiss  Hiiliard  as  Eliza  -lane  and  M  l 
'  kingsford  as  Mr.  Petter  each  did  an, 
!  admirable  bit  of  character  acting.  , 
I  r  pretty  bit  of  a  play  in  which  the, 
I  awkwardness  is  ^vell  atoned  for  hy  the 
sparkle  and  honest  h^man.t,.  and  n 
■  xvhlch  Ihe  unusual  acting  of  "r^  '^^ 
;  stands  out  like  a  good  deed  in  a  na"Bnty 
'w  rid     More  than  well  worth  seeing.  I 


'lania  in  three  acte.  by  Jacln-, 

Binavenlc.    Thi'  cast: 

«imu„ua  ;-^''"'^T^5;;°.';li 

 l<-|,iren<'e  »o\  

1  ^niiel"  


IU:ii;< 


.l',iir.l\  Mml'li'"*"" 
Hel'u  M'.lhollniiil 
....Uoiothj-  Ti'.iuliN' 
Uittiulnii  I'ntti'ii 

 Uvclln  W;',lKi'r 

 Dorla  Wifks 

Kriinli  Cliiu-ltou 

.'  Wnltir  llUlieit 

.  ..Allbloy  Huawoi'tl' 
.'...HnroUl  U.  Clinsr 
....Benjamin  Logi'iv 
 JIiu-U  Knit 


'<M'"i'  1  



.irtwii  

i«iistlni>  

iit  Kusol)lo  

i-rnnlK'  

lubl.  

The  St.  James  Players  last  nisht  pro- 
liirea  BOnavcnte'.s  .strnnse  P'av.  "\ 
.vhi<  l>  Xanoo  O'Nell  h;ul  i-pcently  foinul 
-ndv  field  for  lun-  abilities.  At  the  M. 
lames  p:o(o  ami  pla.vcrs  fared  not  so 
.veil.  Perhaps  this  play  is  unsiiited  to 
■■lock   production;    nevnap.s,    and  aiore 

Ikelv,  the  actors  in  sr.>«ter  part  wore 

inalili!  to  sustain  the  high-pitched  key 
io  noce.'ssary  to  this  story  of  evil  love 


ivd  passion.  . 
-Lit  MaUuierida"  is  a  citrlotis  mixture 


wore  Miss  WitUninn,  Mr.  Cordon,  Aiige- 
llne  MartoU,  Kranco.«oa  Rololi,  Charles 
Canton,  Uennen  La  Mar  and  Oeorgo 
>.-nt. 

Mario  Stoddard's  contribution  to  the 
hotter  part  of  the  bill  was  styled  "Uld- 
dlnt,'  tho  Actors.'*-  The  '  kidding"  took 
the  form  of  Koneral  Inipcr.iijnatlons  of 
oharacters,  with  personal  impression  of 
.Miirllynn  Miller  in  "aally"  and  Mary 
tiiirden  In  aiiythiuK. 

lathers  on  the  bill  wore  the  "Sensa- 
tional Toko."  iqulljbri.sl  and  juKKler; 
Mile.  Nana  and  .\lexiK,  KrenoH  impor- 
tations* In  French  dances;  Clayton  .ind 
Lonnio  in  an  act  that  drew  its  lnii«hB 
rrinrirally;  from  llio  slapstl.^k  ili.'iar- 
rn^.^ln3r  of  one  of  the  pair's  ciothinsr. 
and  llorliclt,  /ormcr  dancing  partner  of 
Pavlowa,  assisted  by  the  Sarampa 
sisters. 

Mayor 
watclied 
climb  a 


so  tliat  tho  poor  wrcua  ...l.^  '''^'^ , :  , 
ke.;p  his  room  the  ne.xt  d,-,;-,  and  on  t h 

<  .suocecdin?  found  in  t;^ 

about  only  by  artful  di^i^^'f  ^'^'^^f 
whii.ko.  ;-,  wlss.  perhaps  a  made-up  nose 


1 2:r 


a  limping  walk;  or  by  Impi 
11  clo.-;^d  motor  car 


i=onmont  in 


groa 


were 


f  pure  melodrama  and  deft  character 
inalysis.     For  lontf   moments  it   is  a 
earching  study  of  a  people,  a  town  and 
^  nation.  At  the  St!  Jamos  It  was  playtd 
for  melodrada,  /uid  scarcely  more.  j 
Miss    Viola    Roach    was    the  stern 
i,.ther— Uainuinda.    But  while  she  rose  I 
to  tho  emotional  cllmaxos,  her  character  , 
was    n<3ver    the    restless,    dominatin.s  ! 
vonian    th.-.t    Benavente    f-aw    in    his  ! 
hoUKhls.  Too  frequently  did  Miss  Roach 
ny  heavy  hand  on  table,  too  frequently 
ihe  moved  crooked  elbow  and  hand  to 
head  to  visualize  her  chani^ing  moods 
and  thoushts.    Only  in  her  scene  with 
Norbert  did  she  reach  the  tense  pace 
which   the   play  demands  thvoag:hout. 
Perhaps  her  inability  to  hold  to  this  vi- 
brant, driving  power  was  in  part  due  to 
Frank  Charlton's  fondness  for  heavy 
iveighlns;  of  his  lines.  When  he  and  Miss 
Roach  went  through  their  .scenes,  the 
relentless,    logical  course  of  the  play 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  ceas.\ 

But  if  the  two  lead.s  ffund  this  drama 
of  Inexorable  fate  and  justice  beyond 
their  powers,  not  so  with  tho  supporting 
cast.  Leona  Powers  drove  home  her  po- 
sition as  the  unhappy  daughter.  Her 
r-llghtest  move  wa.'!  full  of  meaning.  Like- 
wise Walter  Gilbert  as  the  young  lover, 
Norbert  was  a  warm-blooded,  enthusi- 
astic vo'uth  of  Spain.  His  knowledge  of 
his  character  was  thorough.  So,  too,  the 
voluble  and  loquacious  Juliana  of  Miss 
Florence  Roberts.  And  the  drunken 
Kubio  of  Mark  Kent  was  likewise  an 
etching  from  life. 

"The  Passion  Flower"  is  a  play  of 
wide-ranged  emotions.  Tt  is  distinctly 
not  the  kind  of  play  for  which  the  two;  i  of  son; 
leading  players  are  suited,  but  the  St.  j  chestra 
James  Players  are  capable  of  a  better 
nroduction.  They  can  do  better,  and 
should  toward  the  end  of  the  week  reach 
more  finished  performance. 


Peter.s   sat    In   one    box  and 
himself    attempt    vainly  to 
chimney   in   tlio  News  movie 
reel  with  Douglas  FairbankB,  while  for- 
mer Mayor  Fitzgerald  sat  in  an  oppo- 
site box  and  laughed  loudly. 


HA  JESTIC  OPENS 
TO 


I  Fritzi  Scheft  is  the  headliner  ^ 
keith's  this  week.  She  was  warmly  wel-  : 
comed,  particularly  when  she  sang  her 
old  favoritt?  "Kiss  Me  Again."  But  be- 
sldp.=<  Fritzi  there  was  an  abundance  of 
class  all  through  the  bill.  Neal  O'Hara, 
a  Boston  newspaper  man,  and  Billy 
Glason  made  a  happy  combination.  Neal 
v>^rotp  the  linos  of  a  monologue  and 
G'a.son  delivered  them.  The  only  crit- 
icism was  that  the  humor  cajne  eo  fast 
that  Glason  had  tfl  wait  for  the  audi-  ■ 
ence  to  get  the  jokes.  But  they  sot 
them,  and  Giason  was  forced  to  lespoiid 
to   several  encores. 

Jim  Toney  and  Ann  Norman  went  as 
big  as  usual.  Toney's  humor  is  all  his 
own.  and  his  method  of  tossing  his  legs 
around  reminds  one  of  ocean  waves.  His 
legs  Just  seem  to  roll  around. 

Segal  and  Irwin  opened  the  show  jvith 
feats  of  strength.  Their  act  was  well 
staged.  Sharkey.  Roth  and  Witt  in 
songs  were  harmonious  and  droll. 

The  Ford  Sisters  danced  gracefully 
and  were  heartily  applauded.  They  had 
their  own  orcliestra.  D.  Appolon  gave 
an  example  of  the  music  which  can  be 
tweaked  out  of  a  guitar,  and  it  was  a 
revelation.  Rupert  (iufbe'rt  sang  a  couple 
5  between  dances  but  the  or- 
was  received  more  cordially. 
Mrs.  Hatheway  TurnbuU  told  of  the 
work  done  by  animals  during  tlie  Vvfar, ' 
and  despite  the  gruesomeness,  it  was 
interesting.  Bert  Baker's  farce,  "Pre- 
varication," was  hilariously  funny.  He 
deserved  the  applause  he  got.  Else  and 
PauK<en  closed  the  ?how  with  dance 
skating.  Thopp  who  left  early  missed 
a  treat  of  whi;lwinij  b.'^lancing  and 
fin  Tirinr?-  on    .-:k:t  t ^ 


ROMANTIC  OR  COMIC? 

„-.nc  admitting  that  they 
Uly  entertained  by  the  filmed  ver- 
si.,n  Of  "The  Three  Musket.eers,''  re- 
j  i  .  tud  th.at  Mr.  Fairliani-s  ju-i  d  Ai  tag- 
„  ui  was  not  moro  romantic.  They  rc- 
riro'vliod  him  for  being  farcical  at 
,  u...  Some  who  had  not  read  Uumas  s 
,,ov<.i  evidently  thought  that  'I'Artag- 
nan  is  a  distinctively  comic  character. 

Now  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not  known 
on  the  "logitimatc"  stage  as  a  romantic 
NO  one.  to  our  knowledge,  ever 
su-ge-^tod  that  he  should'  play  Romeo, 
Uu  Count  Of  Monto  Cristo,  the  Gorsican 
i;,-others  or  in  "The  Lyons  Mall  H 
Air  Fa-irbanlts  as  d'Artagnan  had  not 
b<<'n  farcical  at  times,  if  he  h.ld  not 
niMved  his  part  In  comic  vein,  the  audl- 
e,u  e  wo^ld  have  been  wofuUy  disap- 
pointed. His  admirers  would 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  said: 
l,-,s  gone  off.    What's  the  matter 

'"we  remember  tho  first  performance 
In  B'oston  of  "Mid-Channel"  in  which 
Miss  Ethel  Bari-ymore  played  admir- 
oblv  a  tragic  part.  BeWnd  us  si>t.  two 
nen  and  two  women  evidenUy  stran- 
.'crs  They  had  dined  well.  The  Ihick- 
necked,  flush-faced  man  threw  out 
alcoholic  whiffs.  The  women,  too  well- 
fed  blazed  with  precious  minerals.  At 
Ibo'  end  of  the  first  act  one  man  said 
;  his  companions:  "Ethel  ,sn'  a  bit 
Let's  get  out  of  this. 


h.iTO 
•Doux* 

wit  a 


I'es 
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The  Majestic  Theatre,  with  a  newly- 
leansed  front  and  a  remodelled  inte- 
rior, entered  a  new  sphere  of  enter- 
ainment  last  night  as  the  Boston 
louse  in  tiic  recently  estahlislied  c'nain 
f  Shuberi  vaudeville  thejitres. 
In  launching  on  their  new  venture 
nto  the  variety  field  the  Messrs.  Shu- 
)ert  neglected  somewhat  to  furnish  llie 
'all  good"  bill  that  would  naturally 
■>e  expected  to  open  the  venture.  Per- 
mps,  however,  tiie  bookings'  on  the 
lew  circuit  have  not  yet  been  arranged 
iatlBfactorily  and  in  tlie  weeks  to  come 
will  be  improved  on. 

The  best  bits  of  the  night's  entertain- 
■nenl.«\'ero  in  the  last  part  of  the  two- 
leRsion  entertainment.  These  were  the 
ilways  happy  "Fiorodora"— a  condensed 
yerslon,  an  excellyent  short  play  in 
scenes  and  "flashes"  titled  "The 
ictor's  Wife."  and  15  minutes  of  cl^.ar- 
icter  work  by  George  M.  Rosener, 
tyled  "The  Anthology  of  An  Old 
\ctor." 

The  runner-up  for  .audience  favors 
^'as  Marie  Stoddard,  a  .good  mimic  wit'a 
excellent  voice  that  is  revealed 
nly  for  an  occasional  brief  moment. 
The  vaudeville  version  of  "Floro- 
lora"  is  the  tirst  of  many  condensed 
nusical  comedy  favorites  the  Shuberts 
)romise  they  will  exploit  in  their  new 
(•enture.  It  the  rest  are  as  well  done 
■Fiorodora"  last  night  the  move  will 
a  happy  one.  Ten  of  the  musicril 
lumbers  are  retained  for  the  vaudeville 
-  ---pi.^^™^..-.-,. 
tage  and  35  persons,  including  a  score 
f  exceptionally  pretty  and  well-trained 
iris  compose  tlie  cast. 
The  principals  are  Gorge  Spaulding, 
Slmer  Haynes,  Royal  Cutting.  Frod 
Valton,  Bemice  Metshoiv,  Hattie  Fox, 
lo  Melba,  Maud  Gray,  Louis  Christy 
nd  Paulette  de  Witt.  Flo  Melba,  Dor- 
thy  Hickson,  Paulette  de  Witt,  Pe.-'^gy 
-tolmes.  Bemioe  Elmore  and  Eve  Sas- 
ipva  coinpose  the  sextette, 
fchoice  bits  of  acting— choice  not  only  i 
or  a  Vaudeville  stage  but  for  tho 
araight  dramatic  stage— were  given  by 
he  members  of  Kmily  Ann  Wellman's 
md  Richard  Gordon's  company  in  "The 
Actor's  Wife."  The  playlet  told  a  .«tnry 
hat  was  not  pEctty  but  one  that  cntuil 
'.veil  for  all  in  a  well-done  way.  The 


I     We  Btill  hear  con..!ei  \  a,tvi  e  jiergcns  e.V' 
,   pressing  their  wonder  at  the  fuEJs  made; 
plover  Mr.   Douglas  Fairtbanks  and  his- 
I  wife.  Mary  Pickford,  when  they  were  in 
I  town.    These  old-fashioned  Bastonians 
!  were  amazed  at  the  crowd  in  the  street.s 
wa.iting  to  see  this  hero  and  this  hero- 
I  ine  of  the  film  drama,  drive  by;  standing 
Cor  hours   near  the  hotel  wliere  tliey 
were  guests,  in  doubt  whether  a  woman  -, 
at  a   window  wus   Miss   Pickiord,  a 
chambermaid,    or   Mrs.   Bounder  from 
Terre  Haute.   Perhaps  they  expected  to 
see  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  a  hunian-fly  act 
carrying  Miss  PicSrford  aloft  and  then 
posing  in  a  statuesque  attitude-  on  the 
roof.     ("Our    Mary."    JIary  Anderson 
was  in  former  years  "Our  Mary."  In 
operatic    Chicago    Miss  Garden    is  at 
present  "Our  Mary."  To  the  world  that 
is  devoted  to   the  k;ine.ma.t,og«-apii  the 
only  M.ary  is  Mrs.  Fairbanks.)  Then 
there  were  the  scenes  in  Seiwyn's  Thea- 
tre: the  fitaring  at  the  box  in  which 
the  illustrious  cou>ple  sat;  tl-:e  apiplause 
and  laughter  that  punctuated  Mr.  Fair- 
1);  i  ks's   sentences   when    lie   addressed  ; 
the  expectant  mob;  the  shouting  in  Park  • 
,  "  are   when   liero  air'id   heroine  made: 
■  lu  ir  way  to  the  hotel.  [ 
i  erhaps   there   were   similar  demon-  |' 
sir:;tions  when  great  Pompey  passed  in  j; 
tr  Liiiiph  through  Roman  streets.    Cer-  i 
tainly  Gen.  Joffre  was  not  £.o  warmly  |- 
recelved    in    Boston,    eveti    though   the  | 
mayor  of  the  city  sat.  all  glorious,  at  ; 
hi&  right  hand,  and  bowed  graciously  i 
ajid  continuously  to  the  throng.  j 
"How  do  you  account  for  all  this?"  \ 
asks  Mr.  Wiggleston.  Sir,  read  M.  Gus- 
tave    Le    Bon's    "La   Psychologie    des  ; 
Foules."   If  your  French  is  rusty,  read 
it  in  English,  for  the  book  ha.s  probably 
been  translated,  and  not  long  ago  the 
psychology  of  crowds  was  treated  by  a 
writer  in  English.    "Doug"  and  "Mai-y" 
are  to  thousands  not  only  as  household  . 
words ;  the  man  and  the  woman  are  bet-  j 
ter  known  in  every  town  where  there  is  ■ 
a  moving  picture  liouse  than  any  other  ! 
A.mericans  of  high  or  low  degree. 

Nor  are  Americans  the  only  people  . 
that  show  this  peculiar  sort  of  extrav- 
agant  hero   worship.    In   I..ondon  our 
friend.    Mr.    Charlie    Chaplin,    arriving  l 


funny  tonight. 

GLORIOUSLY  MUTE 

Nearly  a  dozen  years  ago  Remy  de 
C.ourmont  found  pleasure  in  filmed 
plays.  He  wrote  in  the  Mercure  de 
France:  "One  of  the  charms  of  the  kin- 
ematograph  is  that  no  one  speaks.  The 
icxt  is  the  thing  the  least  respected  m 

the  playhouse.  In  the  film  theatre  the 
ear  is  not  rasped.  The  characters  keep 
•o  themselves  the  foolish  and  customary 
dialogue.  This  is  a  great  relief.  The 
mute  play  is  the  ideal  distraction,  the 
St  resting  place.  Images  pass,  borne 
ilong  on  light  music.  One  does_  not 
■  ven  have  the  trouble  of  dreaming. 

In  like  manner  Anatole  Prance  years  | 
ign  praised  tlie  masionette  show,  chiefly  j 
because  the  comedians  iie  saw  did  no,  |. 
tpcak.  ^  1 

Seeing  Mr.  Fairbanks  as  dArtagnan, 
one  can  easily  imagine  him  speaking 
French  fluently,  though  with  a  Gascon  i 
accent.  When  Mr.  Fairbanks  spoke 
from  a  «iox  in  Selwyn's  Theatre  to  his 
delirious  worshippers,  his  voice  was  any- 
thing  but  romantic,  although  his  re- 
marks were  to  the  point  and  his  be- 
havior was  reasonably  modest.  "The 
voice!  Ah,  men  and  brethren,  that 
voice!  It  suggested  the  immediate  need 
of  a  file  and  sandpaper. 

And  so.  though  we  admired  Mr.  Fair- 
iianks  in  thrilling  dramas,  seeing  him 
leap  from  a  roof  10  stories  high  on  a 
moving  express  train,  jumping  through 
cellar  windows  and  across  yawning  \ 
chasms,  ridiagi  bare-back  a  foaming  steed 
after  the  manner  of  James  Robinson, 
and  performing  other  amazing  athletic 
feats  by  which  he  baffled  the  viilam 
and  won  his  palpitating  gu-r-r-r-1;  al- 
though we  are  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  the  fact  that  his  d'Artagnan  is 
more  a  comic  than  a  romantic  charac- 
ter—and it  siiouid  be  remembered  that 
the  great  Dumas  loved  (scenes  of  rough 
humor  and  was  a  raerrf  soul— we  do 
not  wish  to  hear  him  making  love  or  In 
Ueroic  vein. 


The  other  day  we  were  asked  why 
mulligatawny  soup  was  so  named.  Not 
quite  sure  that  the  name  did  not  come 
from  an  inventive  cook  named  Mulligan, 
we  said  with  an  air  of  confidence,  "It's 
an  East  Indian  word,"  and  we  left  the 
room  hurriedly,  fearing  exposure.  In  the 
library  of  the  Porphyry,  where  no  one 
lingers  except  to  sleep,  we  consulted 
a  dictionary— blessed  be  tho  books  that 
have  helped  us!  "Mulligatawny.  An 
East  Indian  highly  seasoned  soup;  mul- 
ligatawny paste,  curi-y  pajste  used  for 
this.  FYom  the  Tamil  'milagutan  nir,' 
pepper  water."  Fortunately  no  one  has 
asked  us  where  the  Tamil  race  is  found. 

Now  we  should  like  to  know  who  in- 
vented Worcestershire  sauce.  In  our 
boyhood  the  legend  on  the  label  had  a 
singular  attraction  for  us:  "From  the 
recipe  of  a  nobleman  in  the  county." 
Yankee  born  and  Yankee  bred,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  word  "nobleman." 
also  by  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  label. 
For  50  years  or  more  we  have  wished 
to  know  the  name  of  this  nobleman, 
who  compounded  a  sauce  for  his  meat 
and  fish. 

A  few  days  ago  we  read  in  an  English 
newspaper  a  story  about  this  sauce. 
"The  butler  of  a  noble  family  was  ac- 
customed to  purchase  his  ingredients 
from  a  local  chemist,  who  in  those  days 
united  the  busirsess  of  both  grocer  and  ■ 
druggist.  The  chemist  persuaded  the 
butler  to  impart  IUfi-££cr£J_Df  the  sauce 
which  the  chemif^  r  make  aint 


fiell.    Thus   the   family  condiment  U'- 
came  local,  then  national,  and  today  in 
universal,   so   that   the  manufaeturer.s' 
have    long    forgotten    their  original 
P<^stle  and  mortar." 

We  havo  consulted  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  hoping  that  In  tho  ma=8  of 
material  for  his  colossal  sociological 
work  a  note  would  name  this  noble- 
man. He  advised  us  to  look  into  Jesse 
Salisbury's  "Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  UseJ  In  .'t.  K.  Worcestershire." 
Then  he  laughed  a  harsh,  grating 
1  uigh,  CSincc  he  has  received  the  tax 
bill  for  his  cottage  at  Clamijort  he  has 
been  in  an  execrable  humor.)  We  have 
looked  through  the  "Glossary,"  but  find 
nothing  about  the  famous  sauce.  Per- 
Itaps  the  nobleman  lived  In  N.  R.  Wor- 
ceslershiio  or  S.  W.  Worcestershire. 
However,  we  were  repaid,  for  on  pagt 
10  wo  find  that  .'ihingles  is  cured  by  an 
ointment  made  of  grease  from  a  church 
tenor  liell;  corns  should  be  cut  on  the 
tirtt  Friday  after  full  moon;  a  snake- 
skin  worn  inside  a  hat  or  bonnet  keeps 
away  headache,  while  whooping-cough 
is  cured  by  eating  on  nine  succe.ssi Vu 
mornings  a  slice  of  bread,  which  has 
pieviously  been  buried  in  the  earth  for 
21  hours. 

Our  interest  in  the  sauce  Is  purely 
academic.  All  sauces  are  to  us  an 
abomination.  In  the  Paris  of  our  stu- 
dent day.s  the  staler  the  fish  the  more 
piquant  the  sauce.  And  to  think  there 
are  men  and  women  that  smother  raw 
oy.sters  in  some  horrid  mess,  and  wel- 
come that  enormity,  an  oyster  cocktail' 


THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR 

"RoHcoe  Arbuckle  is  ju.'-t  a  gret-t  big,  ' 
lovable,  pleas ui'e-loving,  overgrown  boy' 
whose  success  and  propriety  (siic)  have  - 
been  a  little  too  much  for  hiir.    .    .  -u 
Minta  Durfee  .   .   .  said  yesterday." 


NAMED  FOR  THE  PROFESSION 

(N'orthfield  Press.) 

T.  A.  GABB 

BARBER 

FIRST  CLASS  SERVICE 
HAIR  CUTTING 
SHAVING 


ON  THE  OMNIBUS 

As  the  World  AVags: 

Relative  to  "Omnibus  Courtesy,"  an- 
other quip  which  went  the  rounds  sev- 
eral years  ago  was  that  of  the  navvy 
riding  on  top  of  a  bus  ia  tlie  rain. 

Each  time  the  "ims   stopped   he  de- 
scended the  steps,  hoping  an  inside  pas- 
.^er.ger  had  alighted,  but  no  such  thing 
i  happened.    Becoming  disgusted  at  last 
'  and   swaying   back   and   forth   in  the 
deluge,  he  blurted  out: 

"Crikey,  ain't  none  of  yer  got  any 
'omes?"  JOHN  CHARITY. 

Bridgewater. 


IN    THE    MANNER    OF  PETRONIUS 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    Mrs.    F.    X.    Phinnell,    whose  mono- 
'  graph  on  the  pictorial  and  literary  as- 
I  poets    of   corpulency    is    treasured  by 
I  amateurs  of  artistic  caviar,  is  also  an 
I  amateur  of  the  strange  and  exotic  in 
I  letters.    From  her   Cambridge  library 
she  sends  me  the  published  fragment 
!  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  "Under  the  Hill." 
iwith  the  comment,  "sui  generis."  But 
lis   it?     Only,   perhaps,   in    its  atmos- 
phere of  poisonous  irony  and  iridescent 
!  surface    brilliancy    which     films  the 
esoteric  decay. 

You  remember  the  supper  frockless 
Helen  gives  to  the  Abbe  Fanfreluche? 
"There  were  spotted  veils  that  seemed 
:to  stain  the  skin,  fans  with  eye  slits 
in  them,  through  which  the  bearers 
peeped  and  peered  .  .  .  fans  of  big 
living  moths  stuck  upon  mounts  of 
silver  sticks.  .  .  .  Masks  of  the  heads 
of  birds,  of  apes,  of  serpents,  of 
dolphins,  of  men  and  women,  of  little 
embryons  and  of  cats;  masks  like  the 
faces  of  gods;  masks  of  colored  glass, 
and  masks  of  thin  talc  and  of  India 
rubber.  There  were  wigs  of  black  and 
scarlet  wools,  of  peacock  feathers,  of 
goW  and  silver  threads,  of  swans- 
I  down,  of  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and 
I  of  human  hair  .  .  .  tunica  of  panthers' 
I  skins  that  looked  beautiful  over  pink 
i  tights  .  .  .  drawers  flounced  down  to 
I  the  ankles,  and  flecked  with  tiny,  red 
roses;  stockings  clocked  with  fetes 
I  galantes,  and  curious  designs;  and  pet- 
ticoats cut  like  artificial  flowers  .  .  . 
I  Some  of  the  women  had  put  on  deliglit- 
ful  little  moustaches  dyed  In  purple  and 
bright  greens,  twisted  and  waxed  with 
absolute  skill;  and  some  wore  great 
white  beards,  after  the  manner  of  Saint 
Wilgeforte.  Then  Dorat  had  painted 
extraordinarj'  grotesques  and  vignettes 
over  their  bodies,  here  and  there.  Up- 
on a  cheek,  an  old  man  scratching  his 
horned  head;  upon  a  forehead,  an  old 
woman  teased  by  ait  impudent  amor.  | 
upon  a  shoulder,  an  amorous  stngerle; 
round  a  breast,  a  circlet  of  satyrs; 
about  a  wrist,  a  wreath  of  pale,  un- 
conscious babes;  upon  an  elbow,  a 
bouquet  o(f  spring  flowers;  across  a 
back,  some  surprising  scenes  of  ad- 
venture; at  the  comer  of  a  mouth,  tiny 
red  spots;  and  upon  a  neck,  a  flight  of 
birds,   a  caged  parrot,   n     'eanch  of 
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lui;.  a  lj..!f.ii:..  :i  .mmI.i-.  a  drunken 
;\\arf,  or,  6imp4y,  some  initials." 

Is  this  a  natural  cliild  of  literature, 
or  can  its  legitimacy  be  traced? 

Cambridge.  O.  Z.  JIAULE. 

We  first  read  "Under  the  Hill"  In  the 
Savoy,  the  excellent  magazine  that 
died  too  .soon.  The  pictures  that 
Beard.^ley  drew  (or  his  story  are  among 
his  befit,  as  the  one  showing  Helen  at 
her  toilet. — Ed. 


RECEIVED    HIS   OWN  DEATH 
MONEY 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  I.ond-cn  re- 
■pntly  published  a  para;j;ra.)h  that  re- 
calls the  experience  of  Jinmiie  Gubbins 
In  that  amusin!?  comedy.  "Three  I/ive 
ilhosts,"  played  at  the  Plymouth  The- 
.1  tre  in  last  Ma>  : 

"Early  in  September.  1^*14.  a  London 
Mian  received  official  information  from 
the  war  office  that  his  brother,  a  pri- 
vate in  th.?  Bf-<lfords.  had  "beon  killtd  in 
ilie  retreat  frcni  Mon?f.  The  family  we^jit 
;iito  mouriiinpr  and  the  fallen  .'-oldicr's 
Misurance  money— tlP^was  c  laiM-:od,  re- 
.  -Mved  and  divided  as  his  will  directed. 
A  n>onth  or  so  later  his  Iwother  woke 
trfm  a  vivid  dream  one  niRlic,  .saying: 
Tim's  not  dead.  Ho  has  jiist  been  in 
11)0  room  to  say  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war; 
iiat  we  are  not  to  worry,  as  ho  is  all 
i  'Pht.' 

-^•Despite  family  skepticism,  the  brother 
luck  to  his  vision,  and  on  Nov.  5  a 
iiostcaid  arrived  from  Germany  with 
lie  preciso  wording  of  the  message  in 
ilie  dream.  I;icidentali.v,  the  insisrann^ 
,  onipanv  was  so  Jmpresscd  that  it  did 
not  reclaim  the  £iro,  which  the  dead  c  > 
lean  lived  to  receive  on  his  return  from 
'lermany  after  the  nrmistice.  ' 


I 


HEALTH  NOTE 

ii''ard:nal  ilu  Perron.  1356 — 1618)  - 
•  I  believe   that  any  one  who  eats 
.■qu;il  amounts  of  bread  and  meat  will 
i)C  in  much  better  health.     Some  eat 
j  bread  only  to  cleanse  the  mouth.  Bread 
I  is  an  excellent  nourishment;  and  is  not 
1  easily  spoiled.    I  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  " 


PROPHETIC  SOULS 

It   is  interesting  to  recall  what  was 
1  wTitten  about  moving  picture  theatres 
a  dozen  years  ago.  That  graceful,  well- 
informed  and  acute  writer.  M.  Octave 
!  Uzar.ne.  whose  illustrated  books  on  the 
fan,  the  umbrella,  the  glove,  the  muff 
!  and  "Son  AUesse  la  Fcmme"  were  once 
favorite  Christma3,x?ifts,   having  seen 
1  Edison's  first  film  at  Jlenlo  I'ark,  wrote 
an   article   al>out  it  for   the  Figaro  in 
I  1^9.^.  and  th?n  stated  that  Kdison  "find- 
'  ing  his  compatriots  too  material  and  too 
comnu-rcial.  wished  to  give  the  Freneh 
I  and  Franco  the  first  fruits  of  his  in- 
:  venllon.-      T'zanne's      "Sottisier  des 
Moeurs,"  published  in  1911.  contains  an 
essay  on  the  fi'.m  theatre  in  which  lie 
.says:    "Who  knows  if  the  phono-kuie- 
matographic  newspaper  wilr  not  be  cre- 
ated some  day  with  prodigious  succes.s? 
f)ne  will  go  to  it  to  see  the  animated 
drama  of  the  night  before,  howling  with 
lite    and   brutal   coloring,    the  smiling 
portraits  of  men  of  tomocrow.  all,  the 
Images  of  events  reflecting  nature.  th<- 
■itage  .settings  emphasizing  the  facts  and 
bringing  them  out  In  their  surround- 

This  prophecy  has  been  partially  ful- 
filled. When  this  nfwspaper  arrives  in 
its  fulness,  the  camera  man  will  be  the 
best  man  in  the-  church  wedding. 


ens    The  word  became  familiar  In  Bug- 
Ish  from  the  plebiscite  In  France  (1*^), 
onferring  the  imperial  crown  on  Na- 
poleon HI  in  ratification  of  the  coup 
i'eiat  in  1S51.    Kinglake.  in  his  history 
>f  the  Crimean  war,  in  his  vitriolic  de- 
cription  of  Napoleon  the  Little's  char- 
ct«r  wrote:    "He  knew  how  to  stian- 
rlo  a  nation  In  the  night-time  with  a 
hing  he  called  a  plebiscite."  Kirtglake 
;nve  plebiscite  a  caplt:il  "P"  and  en- 
•IfFcd  the  word  In  ouotation  marks.  This 
vas  in  1S63.   Herbert  Spencer  and  ethers 
lave  used  the  word,  so  that  .nany  ac- 
•eiued  It,  though  the  Evening  Po.st  is 
till  "learning"  It.   Old  Bailej-'s  English 
dictionary,  the  dictionary  of  our  grajnd- 
athers.  in  which  the  indecent"  words 
vere   carefully   inked   for  family  use, 
vhich  provoked  the  curiosity  of  young- 
•.tcrs,  has  the  word  "Plebls-itur,"  a  de- 
•rea  of  the  people  or  commons  without 
ho  senate.    (Second  edition,  ITSfi.l 
As  for  "agenda."   We  quote  from  the 
rreat  Oxford  Dlctionan'. 
Agend.     Plur.^1    agends   (obsolete  or 
rchaic),  agenda.    1.  Things  to  be  done 
175.1),  matters  of  pra.nice  or  ritual  as 
lif^tingulehed  from  matters  of  belief.  2. 
vlatters  of  ecclesiastical  practice  or  rit- 
lal  (obsolete).    3,  Items  of  business  to 
■e  considered  at  a  meeting    (1582,  Pall 
lall  Gazette).   4.  A  memorandum  book. 
In  1475  the  verb  "communique"  was 
"sod  in  English,  meaning  "to  communi- 
cate." 

"PREVENTORIUM" 

I  \s  the  World  Wa<gs: 

I  saw  in  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  this 

'"Vermont  Preventorium  for  Children. 
Visitors  welcome."     What   Is  a  pre- 

entorium?   

Boston.  BOLSHEVIK. 
Vermont  Is  a  state  which  we  hold  m 

he  greatest  respect,  although  we  lePi 
,1  when  we  were  a  few  months  old. 
Vermont,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was 
the  only  state  in  the  years  of  the 
-ivil  war  that  paid  its  debts  In  gold. 
We  do  not  know  what  a  "prevento- 
i  Plum"  is,  but  as  It  Is  In  Vermont  we 

ipprove  the  institution,  even  if  it  were 
eitablished  to  prevent  children  from 
leaving  the  state.  ^<1- 

I  BENIGHTED  WATERTOWN 

\=  the  World  Wags: 
It  would  be  unkind,  if  rot  unjust,  to 
1  deposit  the  whole  blame  at  your  door- 
istep;  however,  you'll  find  enough  there 
I  to  stumble  over,  if  you  ever  cross  your 
threshold   to    face   an    angry   mob   of  , 
.Melvillians!       Tour      well-intentioned  i 
propaganda  costs  us  dearly.  Pricts  have 
gone  up  sky  Wgh. 

One  bookseller  In  Boston  can  t  get 
the  "Piazza  Tales"  for  love  or  money. 
.\nother  had  a  copy  offered  to  him 
(first  and  apparently  only  edition)  at 
$4  50.  I  politely  declined.  At  last  by 
the  mere.st  chance  I  obtained  through 
him  a  copy  marked  "discarded"— mind 
you  —'by  the  Watertown  public  library, 
price  $2.  I'm  not  kicking.  On  the*  con- 
trary, now  that  I  have  read  t^e.  book, 
ru  confess  that  it  is  worth  those  two 
Iron  men.  and  more. 

But  I  am  moved  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  Watertown  had  no  use  for 
these  stories,  and  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary thing:  At  the  end  of  that  won- 
derfully uncomfortably  tale  about  the 
poor  "demented  Scrivener,  once  em- 
ployed In  the  tieaxl  Letter  Office,  one 
Watertown   reader   (perhaps   the  one 


many  dUi.  r  c timauie  ioiK,  on  tUi-  ^i'lu-i 
ject  of  morality.  The  concoction  is  not  j 
immoral.  To  condemn  it  on  that  score  j 
is  to  commit  an  error  in  definition  and 
in  fact.  If  he  had  simply  denounced  it 
'  as  an  insult  to  ordinary  intelligence  and 
as  a  gross  and  palpable  offence  against 
,  common  sense  and  decent  manners,  he 
would  have  been  in  an  unassailable 
position."  Mr.  Towse  further  charac-| 
terizes  the  farce  as  "uncouth,  clumsy 
and  stupid." 

We  read  this  farce  in  French  some 
months  ago  and  found  it  witty,  very 
amusing,  and  no'  to"  audacious.  When 
,  we  heard  that  it  was  to  be  played  in 
English,  we  did  not  trust  our  effrs,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Breese  was  to  play  the  American 
'multi-millionaire.  Mr.  Breese  is  a  cap- 
able actor  of  certain  roles,  but  he  is 
wholly  unfitted  by  nature  for  this  part. 
Furthermore,  a  translation  into  Eng- 
1-sh  would  necessarily  vulgarize  tlie  j 
farce  which  should  be  played  by  French 
comedians  for  a  French  audience. 


In  an  editorial  article,  "Menace  to  the 
Dictionary-,"    th&  New   York  Evening 
Post  refers  to  "the  indiscriminate  dump-  j 
ing  of  foreign    word.i  on  the  American  . 
market.    Consider  'agenda.'    In  the  in-  j 
ttrvals  that  he  Is  not  occupied  with  Tap  , 
or  oil  or  Mexico,  our  secretary  of  state  i 
is  reported  to  be  putting  in  all  his  time 
on  the  agenda  of  the  approa/-hlng  arma- 
ment conference.    There  may  be  hasty 
readers  of  the  press  whose  memory  of 
their  college  Latin  has  .grown  misty  or  ' 
who  have  never  been  brought  into  touch 
with  the  tongue  of  Cicero  and  .Tulius  , 
c.iesar.    They  vaguely  wonder  what  is 
.igenda  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  getting 

dy  for  the  conference.  Has  it  any- 
il-.ing  to  do  with  h<itel  accommodations 
or  the  order  of  diplomatic  precedence  or 
I  hr  arrangement  of  tables  in  the  confer- 

■•:  room?  It  does  not  matter  whether 
dis<oovers  or  not  that  'agenda'  means 

I  gi-am.'  In  either  case,  a  foreign  word 

I  been  injected  into  the  common 
■ch  where  a  good  old  English  word 
lid  do.  to  the  dislocation  of  national 

ity.    A  goo<l  deal  of  this  has  been 

ng  on  ."since  the  war.  We  became  in- 
•  d    with,    perhaps    Immunized  to, 

'amtinique.'  We  have  almost  learned 

.;ccept  'plebiscite.'  " 


(That  recommended  the  book  for  the 
i  dump-heap)  has  indulged  in  the  fol- 
lowing pencilled  opinion:  "This  Her- 
1  man  Melville  Is  a  great  humbug.'  As 
one  of  the  converted,  I  would  urge  you 
therefore,  move  on  to  Watertown,  and 
-.mite  the  Watei-stownsman  witlu  y-our 
ire. 

Boston.  .  ^  1 

Are  booksellers  able  to  procure  for  , 
vou  Melville's  "Israel  Potter,"  "The 
Confidence  Man."  "Pierre,  or  the  Am- 
biguities?" If  so,  at  what  price.  A|( 
contributor  to  the  Nation  and  Athenae-j 
■im  of  London  states  . that  the  BriUshI 
Museum  is  without  a  copy  of  the  '"Pi-, 
azza  Tales."  These  stories  worked| 
iheir  strange  spell  on  us  when  years  ago 
we  read  them  in  Putnam's  Magazine, 
'  that  monument  to  the  fine  taste  of 
Oeorge  William  Curtis,  the  editor. 
Reading  the  tales  again  and  again,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is  the  best_ 
"The  Bell  Tower  "  has  been  repnnted 
In  collections  of  short  stories,  yet  we 

prefer  "Bartleby"  and  'Benito  Cereno, 
the  account  of  Capt.  Amasa  Delano  s 
i  surprising    adventures.      Whenever  a 
I  thunderstorm   comes   along,   we  think 
,ot    "The    Lightning-Rod    Man"  and 

loathe  the  critic  who,  years  ago.  char- 
,  acterized  it  as  "gTotes.|Ue  verbiage.  He 

probably  came  from  Watertown.  Ltt. 


A  MR.  DEMPSEY  OF  1184  (?)  B.  C. 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
It  is  some  time  since  the  million  dol-  i 
lar  prize  fight,  but  I  presume  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  contest  will  re- 
main fixed  in  our  memories  till  another 
comes  along  to  drive  it  out. 

In  connection  with  this  I  was  strucX 
most  forcibly  while  reading  the  23d  book 
of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  an  ancient  poet 
whose  name  Babe  Ruth  has  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  American  "peepul."  of  a 
prize   fight  which   took  place  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Patrochas,  presumably 
at  least  lOOO  years  before  Christ,  by  the 
wonderful  similarity  between  this,  per- 
haps the  first  prize  fight  of  which  we 
have  anv  knowledge,  and  fhe  one  wnich 
took  place  last  July  in  Newark,  N.  J.! 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  in ) 
the  value  of  the  prizes,  for  the  first 
prize  in  the  old  fight  was  a  mule  and 
the  second  a  gold  cup.    But  the  chal-: 
lenger  used  the  same  language  which 
fighters  have  used  ever  since,  down  to 
the  days  of  Dempsey  and  Carpentier  i 
"The  great  and  noble  Epeius,  sou  of 
Panopeas,    skilled    in   boxing,   laid  his  . 
hand  upon  the  patient  mule  and  said^ 
•Let  the  man  who  takes  the  two-handed 
cup    (the    second    prize)    come  forth 
wherever  he  may  be,  for  I  assert  that ; 
no  other  of  the  Greeks  "^^ 
fight  and  take  the  mule,  for  I  boast  that  ; 
I  am  the  best.'  "  .  ...  , 

Then  comes  the  astonishingly  frank 
confession  which  makes  the  fjfht  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  one  the  other 
day,  except  that  old  Epeius  was  more 
frank  than  Dempsey.  _„■  „n  ' 

"Shall  it  not  suffice  (in  my  dispraise)  ; 
to  say  that  I  am  a  slacker  in  war  for 
no  man  can  be  a  devil  at  everykind  of 
work.     But  I  will  tell  you  something 
Tnd  it  shall  be  fulfilled.    I'll  ^  s 

flesh  and  break  his  bones;  and  et  his 
seconds  be  here  ready  to  carry  him  out 
when  he  is  conquered  by  hamL 

The  rest  of  the  account  tells  how  the 
contesunts  girded  themselves  and 
bound  on  the  leather  straps  a^ut  their 
fists  and  how  the  great  hero  Diomed 
showed  marked  interest  m  J.he  rival 
conrestanU  Eur>-alus  (probably  because 
he  had  done  his  duty  in  the  war  and 
perhaps  heartened  all  t^e  boys  >n  the 
"expeditionary  force"  of  'hose  d^ys  by  , 
giving  boxing  exhibitions).  But  the 
Teller  won  by  a  crashing  Wo*  m  the 
law  of  his  crouching  opponent,  ]ust  as 
{hJ  bruiser  Dempsey  won  this  year,  and 
EiTrvalus  was  carried  out,  his  legs  limp 
Ws  he^d  rolling  from  side  to  side  and 
hi:  m?nd  wanfering.  In  other  words 
he  was  knocked  silly. 

The  surprising  part  Is  that  these  two 
orize  fights,  the  one  before  the  begin- 

plStj  o»       Wn.  by  ».«  bo.rt.  and 
Investigating  committees.       a.  i..  r. 
Boston. 
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"PLEBISCITE"  AND  "AGENDA'* 

We  have  almost  learned  to  accept' 
■biscite."  "  I 
This  word  In  connection  with  Roman  J 
siory  is  found  in  BellendeSe's  transla-  i 
n  of  lyjvy  (loS3).    Denoting  a  popular  \ 
-  ree.  it  was  used  In  English  in  1637.  i 
!  present  use,  without  regard  to  Ro-  I 
n  hl.story.  is  at  least  60  years  old.  I 
i,    1-        *  -hat  Voltaire  brought  the  old  ' 
lore  modem  \:.<;e  m  ;TT6,  by 


Some  time  ago  "Bluebeard's  Eighth 
Wife."  adapted  from  the  French  of  A. 
Savoire,  was  pitchforked  from  the  stage , 
of  a  New  Haven  theatre.    When  the] 
play  was  produced  in   New  York  on 
Sept    19,  Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse  of  the 
Evening  Post  cruelly  spoke  of  the  pro- 
tector of  morals  in  New  Haven  as  the 
.  "rural   police   authority."     Mr.  Towse 
•  I  sav.^  this  officer  was  "right  enough  m 
•  his  conclusion,  if  weak  in  his  premises. 
He  was  a  tnfle  vapiie,  so  are  a  good 


A  GENTLEMAN 

At  least  once  a  year,  we  are  templed 
to  say,  once  a  month,  an  English  or  an 
American  newspaper  publishes  a  letter 
sometimes  letters,  defining  the  word^ 
"gentleman,"  and  enume^tlng  the 
attributes  of  this  shadowy  being.  The 
School  Magazine  of  the  Council  Boys 
School.  Maldon,  Essex.  England,  has 
published  verses  by  Master  John  Rob- 
erts, aged  14. 

A  man's  a  man, 

But  ev'ry  man 

Is  not  a  gentleman. 

Those  moneyed  men 

Called  "gentlemen" 

Who  scorn  to  work, 

As  mankind  can. 

Are  but  disguised  as  gentlemen. 

A  gentleman  should  be 

A  friend  in  need. 

A  brother  to  all 

In  sympathy. 

Should  scorn  to  covet  wealth. 

5r  be  filled  with  false  amtoit ions 

But  show  the  Master's  humible  life 

To  all  classes  and  conditions. 

Once  on  this  earth 

A  true  Gentleman  trod; 

But  not  as  we. 

Oft  perverse  to  God: 


But  a  friend  to  all 
Who  felt  His  need; 
And  scorned  all  untrue 
To  his  heavenly  creed.  i 

McLENAN,   NOT  "McLENNAN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your    remarks    about   an   American  | 
artist  in  the  sixties  was  interesting. 
Was  not  his  name  "McLennan"?  Hlsl 
small  "story"  pictures  in  the  back  of 
Harper's  Monthly  were  always  funny 
and   well-drawn.     There   is  a  volume  1 
published  by  Harper  of  the  humorous 
things  in  the  back  of  the  magazines,  ' 
which  has  illustrations    by  M<5L«nan. 
Ho  also  illustrated  "The  American  Joe 
Miller."    The  frontis  piece  represents  a 
man  drawing  a  wagon  in  which  his, 
hors^    is    riding;    he   was  an  absent-  ^ 
minded  man.  . 
.   McLenan's   drawings  for  the  WilKie 
Collins  novels  were  fine— for  that  time,  i 
but  those  of  Darley  were  even  better, 
especially  his  illustrations  for  "A  Tale  of 
TwoCities."  McLenan  drew  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  attained  notoriety  and  ex- 
cited much  indignation  in  the  Noirth  by^ 
his  drawing  representing  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  his  way  to  the  inauguration  in 
•61,  disguised  in  a  Scotch  cap  and  a 
long  cloak,  as  skedaddling  through  Bal- 
timore, a  "fact"  history  has  dLsputed. 

McLenan  was  the  first  comic  artist  and 
illustrator  of  his  time.    A  collection  of 

his  drawings  would  be  interesting  and 

valuable.  J.-^S.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Lowell. 

Vanity  Fair  also  published  a  cari- 
cature of  Lincoln  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
and  with  a  Scotch  cap  drawn  down  over 
his  eyes.  We .  do  not  remember  Mc- 
Lenan's caricature.  To  our  mind,  he 
surpassed  all  others  in  illustrating  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  His  conception  of 
Wilkie  Collins's  Count  Foaco  i«  a 
masterpiece.— Ed. 


The  Herald  Is  Indebted  to  Mr.  IWbert 
O  Hhaw  for  seme  Interestlns  programs 
ef  concerts  In  Boston,  beerlnnlna;  with 
the  year  1839. 

In  that  year  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
on  April  7,  a  "miscellaneous"  concort 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Musical  Instl. 
tnte  The  conductor  waa  T.  Comor;  the 
leader  was  L,  Ostlnelll,  men  prominent 
in  the  musical  life  oC  Boston  for  many 
yoanv  --v-  overture  by  Beethoven  -%'a9 
played  for  the  first  tlma:  the  program 
does  not  stata  which  one.  Then  eame 
pelectitms  fpom  "The  Sceptic.''  Mrs 
Phipps  sans  the  solo.  "Supreme  and 
Universal  Light."  Mr.  Blaney,  "solo 
bas66,"  sang; 

Pehold  he  comes— the  Seaptle,  worn  and 
With  Ilow    rlecayl     Oh,   huBh,   ye  wlndi.1 
H..^tremb^\nV  ifafc-  Bra«ped-.n  thrlH- 
Be    ejKave    mercy  I    have    mercy  t- 
'    -^leat  God. 
itati  then  the  chorus  "sottly"! 
Eb^I     hush!     he    corae3,    wa    hear  Ws 
fte.pl^'S'for  peac«-the  b*lro  far  oare. 
^mi-o  wrote  the  music  of  "The  Sceptic  ? 
Mr,  Blaney  also  sang  a  recll&tlve  and 
ftlr  -hv  Calcott;  there  was  a  duet  tor 
Vwe  sopranos  arranged  by  Comer,  and 
STe  p^gram  Included  Romberg  «  ^ower 
^  Song''  and  ,:lchard  Uarbcrl's  Hjmn 
ef  tlie  Seasons."  , 

•STm  prograjr,  was  prlc'ed  at  th«  "^■;f 
cai  Gazette  office  by  Kidder  and  Wright 
(2  Congress  street. 

A  grand  musical  Jubilee  was  held  at 
the  Odeon  by  the  Boston  Brigade  Band 
May  9,  1844.  The  leader  wa|  A.  F 
Krilght.  The  leader  of  the  B  B.  B.  B 
wa^'J.  Bartlett.  The  fingers  were 
Messrs  Dunn  Bartlett,  J.  M.  White 
kK',  Sitting  and  A.  ^hite^ Jhe^^o 
peWdtTners  were  Messrs.  K™' 
Uftt.  J  M.  White,  Cutting  and  Fergus 
whV.^aa  also  pianist  There  were  over 
tur^  by  Auber  and  Rossini,  music  tor 
he^ll  band  )by  Walch,  Ro^">i' trie 
Brepsant;  a  trio  for  trombones  a  trie 
foV^ophlcleides,  composed  ^'^  ^ur^tt 
two  clarinet  solos-one  by  faj;'^";rL 
an-6phlcleide  solo  and  an  oc^ve  trum 
^tr  «olo.  There  were  glees  and  song^ 
One  Of  the  glees  was  our  old  friend 
-Th.  Tiger  Couches  1"  the  M  ood^  Th 
other,' -by  Cooke,  might  well  be  sung 
theso-  sad  days. 

When  me  boj-.  yo"  '"''"e  the  f/ff  "d^  ' 
O  let  no  madning  bowl  be  qnnfted. 
CMv.tot  the  water  amply  flow, 
if-^l  tlie  grapes  intemperate  glow. 

Ije^~not  the  flery.god  be  slnslp. 

with  Bynil^as  i"  imioa  mtrSle. 

gS:.r  if  ^'or  X'  blr^f  o^^uradn^s. 
No.'baJilsb  from  o^J  "oarrt  tonight 
The  revelries  of  exressrt- 
To  Scythians  leave  these  r  „nrt  blesses. 
Out's  be  the  Joy  that  b00th.«  and  blesses 

Afld  while  the  t.n,p>ate  ^^1  wi^^the 
Oor  choral  Hyrons  shall  sweeui 

^i£"h"au;%r-ir/.o„.. 

Sound  advice  today.  ^X.^S^T^^o 
sy  nthetic  gin  put  water  't^^^|^, 

'        "^^wi^prc^ram  music  t^^e^^^ 
1S44.   The  concert  ended  with  the_Anre 


lialilr  I'i.  re,  uuini)0:H."cl  i>.v  uilt, 
Tanttrd  by  Hurdltt.  entitled  'Tho  Bat- 
)  <jS  Trenton."  "  Here  Is  llio  "Descrlp- 
jn  ot  tho  Battle.  Introduction.  The 
rmy  In  motion.  General  orders.  Ac- 
imations  of  tMo  Americans.  Driiiiis 
at  to  amis.  Washington's  marcli. 
je  Ameriran  Army  crossing  the  Dela- 
ire  under  General  Washington.  Trum- 
sound  to 'tho  charge.  Grand  attack. 
,nnOn.<).  Defeat  and  flight  ot  the  Hes- 
I'ns.    The  Hes.sians  bei^gring  quarter. 

flsht  renewed.  Cannons.  General 
nfueion.  The  HessianM  surrender- 
etnaelves  pri.sonci'8  of  war.  Articles 
■capitulation  signed.  Grief  of  tlic 
nericans  for  tho  loss  of  their  com- 
M^.  Yankee  Doodle.  (Jrand  quiclc 
Trumpets  of  victory.  General  re- 
iSWisr."  Tickets  for  this  concert  were 
Bfr  had  of  Ashton  &  Wade,  Parker  & 
tson.  II.  Prentiss.  George  P.  Hoed, 
wero  50  cents  apiece. 


kt  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Academy 
'IHiisic  on  Oct.  'JS.  lS+5.  the  proKram 
rkKTrd  "Carafa's  overture  to  "Prison 
■-Bdinburirh"  (Carafa's  overture  to 
■rJBCiier  of  Kdinburgrh,'"  a  flute  solo 
Berriguier.  played  by  Mr.  Roessei; 
jl*no  solo.  "Dandy  Jim."  with  varia- 
ns  ".a  la  valse,  scherzevole.  etc.,  for 
ht  and  left  'hand,"  played  by  Mr. 
Idwin:  an  oboe  fantasia  on  a  tlieme 
m  Auber's  "Gustavo,"  played  by  Mr. 
■Ribas;  the  overture  to  "Der  Frei- 
Ittelz"  and  Beethovtaj's  seventh  sym- 
Mfiy,  "The  Pastoral  Symphony  is  in 
ttmrsal,    and    will    be    .shortly  pro- 

'Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser" 

he  Gei-mania  Musical  Society  gave  a 
nd  subscription  concert  on  Oct.  22, 
in  Boston  Music  Ilali.  Tho  pro- 
.stated  that  tho  orchestra  had 
ft '  enlarged  in  all  its  departments. 
.Consists  at  present  of  about  50  thor- 
i^' niusicians,  including  the  members 
ftie  Quintet  Club  and  many  of  the 
Itresident  musicians  in  Boston,  forni- 
all  as  complete  an  orchestra  as 
appear  In  this  city.  They  will  also 
assisted  by  Mad'lle  Caroline  Pin- 
l,  "a  very  superior  vocalist,  and  Carl 
lise,  pianist." 

t  {his  concert  the  "Overture  to  the 
I'M-  Romantic  l">rama,  'Tannhaeuser 
'iaer  Saenger  Krieg  auf  der  Wart- 
0"  was  played  "for  the  first  time 
'A.lfterica."  There  was  this  note:  "A 
"I'ftilion  of  this  overture  as  written 
the  Composer  will  be  found  in 
lght'.'3  Journal  of  Music  of  Oct.  22." 
t§s  Pintard  sang  an  aria  from  Doni- 
—il's  "Maria  di  Rudenz"  and  Alary's 
Ifebrated  Concert  Polka  with  varia- 
j,-"^'  Can  any  one  tell  us  about  her? 
p-4flause  played  Thalberg's  "Don 
yanni"  fantasia. 

i^'  Zerrahn  played  Briccialdi's  Con- 
^<f%i  E  major. 

orchestra  compositions  were  Beet- 
's C  Minor  Symphony,  the  "Invita- 
R"to  the  Dance,"— Weticr,  Berlioz, 
:l  me  overture  to  "Athalia." 
coording  to  the  wishes  of  many  sub- 
Lbers,  the  seat?  were  not  reserved.  "Tt 
^  the  object  of  the  .agent  (Henry 
iM)  to  give  entire  satisfa;c1ion,  the 
Jr^will  be  opened  only  three-quarters 
Jin/hour  before  the  concert,  thus  giv- 
equal  chance  to  all  to  procure 


:  /»n  equal  cnance  to  au  i' 
ifi^eats  as  may  be  desiired." 

Thalberg  and  Others 


iSct; 


fSlis  concert  in  MusiJ  Hall  on  March 
Tlial'b.-'rg,  the  pianist,  played  his 
tii,iias  on  "Xorma,"  'Masaniello"  and 
icrezia  B^irgia,"  and  his  "Home, 
eet  Hom.e."  "He  was  assisted  'by  Mme. 
iiannsen.  soprano;  Mime,  d'Angri,  oon- 
M,  and  Louis  Schreiber,  cornetist. 
vjfeu-ch  29  Thalberg.  with  the  two 
jers,  Mr.  Weinli'-h,  bi-.ss  of  the  Ger- 
t»  opera  from  Niblo's  Gai-den;  Mrs. 

and    Mr.    Arthurson,    were  an- 
;.|iced  for  a  Handel  .and  laydn  con- 
t.  On  March  31  Thaihtrg  played  with 
^«stra  Beethoven's   Concertot  in  C 
}ior,  introducing  his  own  c-idenza,  and 
Uje  tir.st  time  in  Boston  his  "Airs 
jjaes"  and  his  new  fant.asia  on  "Thf 
;  ip.p,ose  of  Stoimmer." 
16^  new  organ   built  for  the  Hollis 
.j^.  C'nurch   tRev.   T.   Starr  King's) 
s'nimons  and  \v1ilcox  Wiia  "opened  ' 
3,  1S57.    This  organ  hag  40  stops, 
jc.al  and  mechanical.     Tliree  rows 
^j-s;    compass"  of  each   from  CC 
fVSii  notes;  compass  of  pedals,  two 
t',es  and  two  semitones.     The  or- 
(ists  were  A.  U.  Hayter,  S.  A.  Ban- 
'  ,''  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  .T.  H.  Willcox, 
■R.  Babcock,  Iklr.  Baumbach,  and 
l|J.  Lang.    The  organ  music  was  by 
h  and  Rinli  and  there  were  Impro- 

itlons.    The  quartet  of  the  church, 
!S   Fr.anklin,   Mrs.    McFarland,  Mr. 
Iw,    Mr.    Upham,   were    assisted  by 
»js.  Fowie,  Mrs.  Coverly.  Miss  Wash- 
•n,  Miss  Humphrey,  Mr.  Stone  and 
Wright. 

he  first   introduction   to   the  opera 
Jhensrtn"  waji  perlormed  for  the  first 
e  at  one  of  Gael  Zerrahn' s  Philhar- 
nic  concerts  on  jv^.  14.  1850,  when 
hr's  "The  Earthly  SatC  the  Heavenly 
Human  Life,"   a  doufc?e  symphony 
two  orchestras,  was  also  performed 
the  first  time  in  this  city, 
t  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Philharmonic  con- 
t  on  Feb.   U,  i860,  the   overture  to 
yerbeer's  "Pardon  de  Ploerniel"  was 
formed   for  the   first   time   in  this 
ntrj'  and  Schindelrr(eis.ser's  overture 
••Olel  Acosta"  for  the  first  time  in 
5to-n.    The  program  carried  a  page 
'  e  descriptive  of  the  Jatter  overture. 
mm  I  ¥  |lt''k|R""""cet^  his  "far3well  con- 


"""■■>  I  .It  111.  .Mciod'  oii.  'l-he  Uate  of 
the  year  was  not  given.  A  ^encil  note 
on  the  progr-am-  "lSfi2?"  He  played  his 
own  Concerto,  Paganinl's  "Carnival  of 
Venice,  '  his  own  Cantabllo  Dolovoso  and 
Hondo  Giocoso  and  .\dagio  Religioso  (or 
"A  Mother's  Prayer."  Mr.  Duffield  sang 
.in  air  by  Boieldlou,  songs  by  Horn 
e  nd  Charter,  and  "Fifty  Years  Ago,"  a 
6t>nj?  of  the  western  pioneers,  adapted 
I  1"  ilie  air  of  '"I'hf  Days  W'hon  We  Went 
1  Gipsying"  fby  loqnestl. 

On  Oct.  1.  1864,  at  A.  P.  Peck's  con- 
l  ort,  Cl.ira  Louise  Kellogg,  H.  W.  Barry, 
tenor  (his  first  apj)earance  In  concert 
in  this  city),  and  J.  H.  Willco.t  and 
W.  E.  Thayer,  organists,  took  part. 
Al.-o  ".Mice  Dutton,  the  child  pianist,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Lang,  whose  very  success- 
ful debut  last.season  at  the  Orcheatral 
('(  iicert.s,  and  recent  progress,  Justifies 
the  manager  in  announcing  as  a  won- 
»lerful  performer." 

On  Jan.  10,  187C,  Hans  von  Buelow  In 
Music  Hall  played  Bach's  Italian  Con- 
certo, Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata 
and  joined  B.  and  P.  Listemann,  E. 
j  Gramm  and  A.  Hartdegen  in  a  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  piano"  quintet. 
The  Quartet  played  a  quartet  by  Haydn 
and  Lizzine  Cronyn  sang  songs  by  Spohr, 
Mercadante  and  Rubinstein.  At  his 
concerts  on  Jan.  11  and  13  he  played 
music  by  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Brahms 
(XXV.  Variations  and  Fugue  on  an  air 
of  Handel's)  'and  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Raff's  piano  quintet,  Mo- 
zarf.s  piano  quartet  in  G  minor,  Spohr's 
piano  quintet  and  Rheinberger's  piano 
quartet. 

Josef  Hofmann  will  be  one  of  the 
soloists  at  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra concerts  this  coming  season.  Here 
Is  the  program  of  his  concert  in  Music 
Hall  on  Dec.  23,  1.SS7.  On  tho  first  page 
of  the  program  there  is  a  picture  of  him 
seated  before  the  piano  with  his  face 
'turned  toward  the  audience.  There  are 
al.so  tiiese  side  remarks:  "Josef  Hof- 
,  Miann,  the  wonderful  child  pianifst  and 
I  composer,  aged  10.  Jos^f  Hofmann.  the 
Neatest  genius  on  the  pianoforte  since 
the  day.s  of  iMozart  Under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey  and  Maurice 
Grau." 

Adolph  Neuendorff  conducted  the  or- 
chestra: Romualdo  Sapio  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

OTertiiro,    Jiibel  :  Wt^ber 

Orcilisstra. 

Concerto  In  C  major.  No.  1  BeethoTen 

.1.   Hafmann.  I 

■'^a^fi'o'n   "II  Gimrany"  Gomw 

■V  Mme.  Uasitreiter. 

Violin  solo,  Fantasle  Caprice  Vieurtemps 

Miss  Nettie  Carpenter. 
Etude  Chcrpm 

Bero^.e:;waui;:.v.v.v:::::;:.-.;;::j.-HSSS 

Impronsation   on   a   theme  given    by  any 
lady  or  gentleman  In  the  audience. 
-T.  Hofmann. 
Romanza  from  ~ 


Harp  solo, 


Krnani'  Verdi 

Sig.  De  Anna. 

E^f^vih-ie"  J.  Thomas 

Mme.  Sacooni. 
TtecltatiT-c  and  Aria  from  "Ell jah" .  Miendelssohn 
„  ,  Mr.  Theo.  Bjorlisten. 

Pola-wa     .r  ■Weber-LlsKt 

J.  Hofmann. 
The  orchestra  in  this  number  will  be  con- 
ducted by  his  father  and  teacher,  Herr  Casi- 
mir  Hofmann. 
Huidignnss  March  


OrcfliciJtra . 


.Wagner 


Notes  About  Drama  anrf  Music; 
Also  of  a  Personal  Nature 

j    Lauri  de  Frece  died  at  Deau^dllc  as 
the  result  of    an  operation  for  perito- 
nitis on  Aug.  24.    He  had  suffered  for 
jsorae  time   from     a    gastric  trouble, 
I  which  often  prevented  his  acting.  Born 
j  in  Liverpool  in  18S0,  educated  at  Liver- 
I  pool  College,  he  appeared  in  1890  In  a 
sketch     at   the  Gaiety    of  that  ritv, 
gamed    e.xperience    by    touring,  even 
playing  clown  in  a  circus.    He  served 
in  the  Boer  war,  and  afterwards  spent 
four  years  in  .South  Africa  on  a  cir- 
cuit.    Returning  to  I/5ndon  he  played 
lin  the-  halls,  but  first  was  noticed  In 
'  the  West  End  theatres  as  the  -Keeper 
of   the   Crocodiles   in-  "Amasis'  (1906). 
Then  he  was  seen  in  many  parts.  In 
this  country  he  played   in  "Tonight's 
the  Night"  (December,  1914).     Of  late 
his  chief  appearances  were     in  "The 
.Maids  of  the  Mountains,"  "A  Marriage 
of    Convenience,"    "The    Little  Dutch 
Girl."    He  married  inV1914  Fay  Comp- 
ton.  widow  of  H.  G.  Pelessier. 

H.  Lawrence  Freeman  announces  a 
production  soon  of  his  new  opera,  "The 
Martyrs,"  but  does  not  say  where  he 
will  produce.  The  two  acts  pass  in 
Egypt.  The  costumes  and  settings  are 
designed  hy  a  young  negro. 

Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  a  contralto  who 
made  concert  tours  with  Mme.  Nordica 
and  others,  di^  Sept.  3  at  GladWe, 
N.  J. 

Mme.  Caturina  Marco,  an  operatic 
singer,  who  made  her  debut  in  New 
York  in  1872,  grand-daughter  of  Sol 
Smith,  was  singing  at  the  Harlem 
Opera  House  on  Sept.  12  in  vaudeville. 

The  Society  of  Spanish  Authors  has 
erected  a  monument  to  Ruperto  Chapi 
In  Maxlrid.  It  is  the  first  time  th.at  the 
memory  ot  a  musician  has  been  com- 
memorated in  Spain. 

Princess  Wah-Letka,  "tho  Cherokee 
seeress,"  is  returning  to  this  country 
During  her  stay  in  England,  "she  cer- 
tainly scored  one  of  tJia  biggest  suc- 
cesses that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
visiting  artist."   Thus  the  Stage. 

Apropos  of  recent  instajices  of  booing 
In  London  on  a  first  night,  the  Stage 
printed  on  Sept.  1  a  hitherto  unpuJb- 
lished  letter  cf  Henry  Irving.  It  was 
written  at  Glasgow  Nov.  23,  JS78.  li-v- 
ing's  view  on  the  subject  of  hissing  Was 
sliowii  liy  his  rebu'ce  to  malcontents  on  | 


li-.-i  ..1  "  >\\  .-iLli  .Ni.'.ill.'  Till- 
litter  runs  as>  follows:  "Df>ar  Sir— Par- 
don my  delay  In  answerinj^  your  letter 
of  Oct.  20.  Pressure  of  business  must 
plead  my  />xcuso.  Pray  receive  my  beiat 
tlianlis  for  your  honeat  and  Wndiy  letter 
n:id  for  all.  the  giod  wishes  which  you 
arc  good  enough  to  expre.'»  for  niy.'iClf. 
bu;  I  am  sorry  that  .vou  hi-\sed  on  the 
occasion  referred  to.  Such  an  overt  net  of 
disappioval  must  be  terribl.v  painful  tn 
fhi'  feelings  of  an  artist,  and  should.  In 
my  opinioir,  follow  a  breach  of  moral 
propriety,  should  such  occur.  Should 
you  on  any  occasion  not  approve  of  the 
perforrpance  of  an  artL-st  who  has  com- 
mitted no  brea<:h  of  good  ta.'Tte,  It  were 
wiser  and  miore  tender  of  you  to  leave 
the  theatre  and  allow  others  to  approve 
.should  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  than  to 
hiss.  You  seo  I  write  frankly  al^  to  a 
friend— for  as  a  friend  I  rogaid  you." 

Harry  Lauder  will  arrive  in  this  coun- 
t-y  about  Oct.  3  and  begin  his  tour  on 
Oct.  17  at  the  Lexington,  New  York. 

George  Footit,  an  English  clown  who 
settled  in  Paris  many  years  ago,  died 
on  Mondav  (Aug.  29),  aged  51.  Footit 
^'as  a  hou.sehold  name  in  France,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  popular  with 
l"rench  children  at  the  Nouveau  Cirque. 
He  worked  at  one  period  with  a  colored 
);artner  called  "Chocolat."  and  the  two 
formed  a  happy  combination,  their 
broken  French  being  very  amusing. 
He  retired  some  years  ago  and  became 
a  restaurant  proprietor.  Footit  had  a 
season  some  years  ago  at  the  London 
Hippodrome.— Tha  Stage. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  tn  London  has 

been  leased  by  Grossmith  and  Malone, 
Ltd.  Next  month  Oscar  Asche  will  pro- 
duce "Mecca."  Mr.  Asche,  Lily  Bray- 
ton  and  Courtice  Pounds  will  have  lead- 
ing parts. 

Mme.  Albanl  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  discuses  the  cause  of  the 
present  lack  of  good  singers.  "In  my 
opinion  every  student  sliould  be  taught 
to  sing  on  the  old  Italian  method,  as 
this  fits  them  to  sing  not  only  Italian 
music,  buf  every  other  kind.  Unfortu- 
nately this  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  much  neglected,  and  hence  the  in- 
ferior singing  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  singers  of  today  when 
they  essay  Wagner  or  modern  compo-  j 
sitions.  it  the  grounding  is  Italian.  I 
neither  Wagner  nor  the  modern  music 
will  ever  injure  the  voice.  I  do  not 
-ke  to  speak  of  my  own  case,  as  I  may  j 

be  accused  of  conceit,  and  I  do  ao  only 
to  prove  my  argument.  I  learnt  to 
sing  entirely  on  the  Italian  method,  and 
I  have  sung  several  Wagner  operas, 
besides  music  of  all  kinds,  without  feel- 
ing the  least  bad  effects.  Mme.  Patti 
was  another  great  illustration  of  the 
same  thifig.  The  principal  part  of  her 
repertoire  wa.s  Italian— we  all  know  with 
what  success— and  no  doubt  she  could 
have  sung  the  modern  music  if  it  had 
come  in  her  time.  Another  cause  of  the 
decadence  of  good  singing  is  the  anxiety 
of  most  students  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  quickly  as  possible  and  long 
before  they  are  really  fit  to  do  so.  The  j 
nrtisles  of  bygone  days  devoted  years  , 
to  study,  but  the  present-day  pupils  ^ 
want  to  do  in  three  or  four  months 
what  should  take  tnree  or  four  years 
to  accomplish." 
Zdenko  von  Kraft  has  completed  tho 

second  part  of  his  novel  on  Richard 
Wagner  entitled  "Liebestod."  The  first 
volume  was  "Barrikaden."  Tho  third  ' 
and  last  volume  will  appear  Jan.  1.  , 
in23,  entitled  "Wahnfried."  The  second 
volume  treats  V)f  Wagner  during  his 
stay  at  Zurich  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

Knut  Hamsun's  "l.ivet  Ivold"  will  be 
performed  at  the  Lorensberg  Theatre, 
in  Goeteborg,  th"<  season. 
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Dante:  His  References  to  Music 
in  the  "Divine  Comedy" 

fj.ondon  D'aiiy  Telegraph) 
A  brief  survey  of  the  place  music  oc- 
cupies in  the  work  of  Dante  needs  no 
apology  just  now,  when  the  j^ixth  cente- 
nary of  his  death  is  being  celebrated. 
Dante's  love  of  music  was  profound  and  i 
sincere.   His  references,  moreover,  throTV  j 

some  light  on  the  art  of  his  time.  Had 
Dante  come  witli  the  renaissance  in- 
stead of  as  Its  herald,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  explained  to  us  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  Greek  conception  of 
functions  of  music  in  the  state. 

His   actual    knowledge    of    both  the 
practice  and  theory  of  musical  art  was 
undoubtedly  well  above  the  average.  R 
has  been  said  that  he  actually  studied 
music  with  his  friend  and  hero  of  the 
seccnd  canto  of  '"Purgatory,  '  Cssella. 
There^  is  no  solid  basis  for  that  belief. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  his  theo- 
retical   knowledge    was    derived  from 
those  authors  whose  influence  in  other 
branches    of    knowledge    is    evident — 
Boethius,  Afluinas,  St.  Augustine.  Hence 
his    general    attitude — apart    from  his 
personal     appreciation  —  reflects  their 
views.     With    this    anachronisic  and 
purely  speculative  aspect  of  music  he 
cbmbmed  praetlcal  knowledsre  and  ex- 
perience. So  may  have  considered  mu- 
sic more  closely  allied  to  poetry  than  . 
we  can  adrntt,  since  many  have  achieved 
distinction  in  poetry  who  had  no  ear  for 
music,    while    others    have    excelled  In 
music  who  appear  totally  ignorant  of  the 
very  elements  of  poetry.      During  the 
years  in  which  the  mind  is  most  apt  to 
receive  and  retain   impressions,   Dante  , 
did  eagerly  frequent  the  society  of  mu- 
.sicmaktrs.  of  Belacaua  the  lute-maker 


as  well  as  o{  tho  «,i,-or  Casella,  tlius 
gathering  a  store  of  liMWIedge  that  was 
to  contrLbuto  l3'-gely  tti  fhe  imagery  of 
thi-t.  monument  by  wh!>;h  he  is  chiefly 
knc-wn  to  posterity.  And  It  Is  significant 
that  the  speculative,  tlxo  niediaevaJ  eJo- 
ment  in  his  references  to  n-usic,  whoae 
'Interest  i.s  purely  literary,  rtcur  mostly 
in  thr:  earlier  works,  while  In  the  "Com- 
'  il  ■"  his  sayings  arc  more  projnant  and 
illuminating. 

'I'hei  c  i-i  „o  denying  that  for  us  mod- 
erns the  mediaeval,  as  also  the  ancient, 
conception  of  music  is  something  of  a 
mystery.  No  modern  legislator  would 
as.sign  to  music  the  place  it  holds '  in 
Plato's  republic.  Boethius  included 
music  in  the  four  mathematical  sciences 
of  the  quadnvium— arithmetic,  music, 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Dante  un- 
doubtcdly  looked  upon  music  partly  as 
a  mathematical  science..  He  was  at- 
tracted by  the  mystic  significance  of 
niimliers  and  harmony  in  a  way  which 
recall.s  the  works  of  predecessors,  but 
al.so  of  later  writers,  and  finds  a  final 
echo  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  quincunx 
of  heaven.  These  speculations  have 
lost  their  value  tod.ay.  but  it  should  not 
be  fon?otten  that  the  system  of  music 
based  on  a  mathematical  formula  held 
.^'ood  practically  until  tho  days  of 
ftameau.  Even  in  Dante's  time  the 
contrast  existed  between  melody  and 
polyphony,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  music  of  last  century. 
There  was  already  a  popular  music,  on 
the  one  hand— the  music  of  the  trouba- 
dours—and the  aristocratic  and  scien- 
tific music  of  the  church.  References 
to  both  abound  In  the  "IMvine  Comedy." 

The  first  part  of  the  Comedy  —  the 
Inferno  —  has  but  scanty  reference  to 
music.      All    sound    Is    "sighing  and 
weeping,  shrieks  of  pain  and  anger." 
Drdered  song  and  rhythm  would  be  out 
'if  place   there.     In  Issuing  from  hell 
into  the  milder  shades  of  pur(»atory  the 
e;ir  of  fhe  poets  is  greeted  at  once  "by 
the    first    Psalm,    "In    exitu    Israel  do 
.\e,i;ypto."    We  are  prepared  for  this  by 
the  usual  prefatory  invocation,  which  , 
i.s  not  addressed  to  all  the  Muses,  but  I 
to  Calliope,  the  muse  of  the  beautiful 
voice,  mother  of  Orpheus.    And  in  the  I 
second  canto  we  meet  Casella,  the  friend  L 
of  his  young  days,  the  composer  whose  I ' 
■works  are  lost,  although  MSS.  still  exist  | 
of  poems  by  Lemmo  Orlandi,  with  the  ] 
inscription,  "Music  by  Casella."  , 
The  meeting  between  the  friends  is  a  i 
very  tender  episode,   and  suggests  an 
exquisite   definition    of    the    power  of 
music.    After  Casella  #ias  given  Dante 
an  account  of  his  vigil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  before  being  escorted  by  an 
angel,  with  other  souls,  to*  purgatory, 
Dante  begs  to  be  comforted,  if  the  law 
of  the  place  allows  it.  with  the  song 
that    "used    to    still   all    my  desires." 
Some  scholars  and  commentators  have 
,shown  Dante  as  a  stem  and  unbending 
character.   The  word  "desires"  conjures 
up  a  different  picture.    Instinctively  we 
think  of  a  Shakespeare  "desiring"  this 
man's  art  and  that  man's  scope.  The 
idea  of  music  brings  back  the  gentle 
poet  of  the  Vita  Nuova  as  the  meeting 
v.-ith  Francesca  da  Rimini  had  rfevealed 
him  before,  a  lover  rather  than  a  judge. 
The  friendship  with  Casella  recalls  the 
3-ears  of  action,  when  he  knew  all  pas- 
sions, tho  pride  of  office,  the  bitterness 
of  defeat  on  tlie  fi«ld,  impure  as  well  as 
the  purest  of  affections,  until  he  went 
on  his  pilgrimage,  searching  for  peace 
like   the    "troubled,    wearj'   hearts,  the 
Ktricken-laden  consciences,"  who  forgot 
the  world  in  monasteries.   Yet  in  those 
early  years  all  longings,  doubts,  fears 
were  stilled  by  the  power  of  song.  Thi; 
i  definition  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
music,  since  modern  music,  in  particu- 
lar, has  often  the  opposite  effect,  and 
kindles  rather  than  .'^tiils  desires.  Btit 
how  apt  is  the  definition  in  respect  of 
Mozart  and  certain  ISth  century  Ital- 
l.ins!    From  the  Purgatory  onward  mu- 
sic appears  an  integral  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Comedy.    The  negligent 
who    died    a    violent    death    sing  the 
"Miserere";    "Salve   Regina"    is  heard 
when  the  poet  journeys,  with  Virgil  and 
Sordello,  through  the  flowery  valley  of 
the  Princes,  where  sits  alone  Henry  III 
of  England.    In  the  eighth  canto,  be- 
ginning with   the  most   quoted   of  all 
Dante's  verses,   the  description  of  the 
hour  of  sunset  is  completed  by  the  song 
of  one  of  the  souls,  who  celebrates  the 
hour  with  the  hymn  "Te  lucis  ante,"  to 
which  other  .souls  answer. 

It  woUi<l  take  long  to  trace  all  the 
reference  \o  music  in  the  Purgatory 
and  )ti  the  Paradiso..  which  begins  with 
an  invocation  to  ApoUo  and  a  special 
mention  of  his  contest  with  -  Marsyas. 
Ii,  the  Paradiso.  indeed,  all.  is  sound 
and  light  and  motion;  choir  answers 
choir;  songs  are  heard  In  unison  or  in 
harmony,  voices  sing  together  and  sin- 
gly. Polyphonic  music  is  reserved  for 
this  third  sphere.  Two  passages  must 
be  mentioned  apart,  as  they  show  us 
that  evils  modem  critics  often  com- 
plain of  nowadays  were  not  unknown 
to  Dante's  contemporaries.  The  first 
is  a  passage  in  the  ninth  canto  of  Pur- 
gatory, in  which  Dante  says  that  he 
could  not  always  hear  the  words  of  tlie 
Te  Deum  sung  at  the  gate,  "as  often 
happens  when  people  sing  with  the  or- 
gan"— clearly  pointing  to  accompanists 
who.  carried  '-^waj^  by  the  music, 
neglect  the  just  proportion  which  ought 
to  exist  between  the  Instrument  and 
tlie  voice.  The  second  Is  almost  humo- 
rous, and  occurs  In  the  tronvivio.  It  i.s 
more  common  ^ople  who  wish 
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•■.  i>a3s  as  masters  thaa  with  real  mas- 
tf  rs,  writes  the  poet.  and.  In  order  to 
impress  others,  blame  circumstances 
for  their  own  mistakes,  as  the  incom- 
pi  tont  lutfe  player  blames  his  Instru- 
ment to  exonerate  himself.  The  singer 
niio  suffers  from  a  perennial  cold,  and 
violinist  who  can  only  play  well  when 
■  10  Is  no  ono  to  he.ir  him.  are  evl- 
I   itly  offshoots  of  a  very  old  genius. 

F.  R 


Revivals  in  Paris:  "Round  the  World" 
and  "Ruy  Bias":  Other  Notes. 

M.   Martial  Teneo   writes  about  the 
:  t.i'^e  in  Paris  for  t!ie  London  Dally  Tel- j 
raph.    We  quote  from  his  last  letter:  | 
What  a  nueer  idea."  .aaid  a  colleague  I 
tne.  "to  go  an3  si-e  'Round  the  World  ] 
lOighty   Days'    again'."  'However 
«>er  it  may  seem,"    I   answeri-d.  "I 
inlc  it  Is  an  excellent  idea."  From  the 
.ening    I    spent    at   the    Chatelet  I 
;  l  ouglit  away  the  knowledge  that  cer- 
Min  representative  plays,  pioperly  re- 

•  'cd  at  the  right  time,  attract  the  for- 
-rn  public.  Among  the  children  who 
ere  ocnsoling  thonisclv^s  by  a  visit  to 

•  u  theatre  for  not  having  gone  to  tho 
•a  .side  I  remarked  the  presence  of  very 

ny  Englishmen  and  Americaiis,  for 
om  the  work  of  .lulos  Verne  is  in- 
:  ibed.  with-^ut  a  doub'.,  on  the  list  of 
.ings  one  must  see  in  Paris." 
Hound  the  World"  is  a  typical  e.Kam- 
of  the  novel  of  adventure  adapted 
.   tho  sta^ft.    Hence  ihe  powerful  at- 
-flion   which   it   offers  to  love.-s  of 
ivel.  Personally.  I  took  great  pleasure 
seeing  once  more  characters  wlib  have 
■ome  so  famous  all  over  the  world. 
:  ,-ery  man  keeps  in  his  heart  a  corner 
I  red  to  the  cheiished  memories  of  his 
:klhood.   and    I    am   very   sure  that 
-rt  of  our  guest.'?  who  were  so  inter- 
ed   in    the   scenes   displayed  before 
f-m    were    smiling    Inwardly   at  tho 
wraiths  of  themaelvea  »t  10  years  old. 


For  the  professional  critic,  -whose  com- 
parative  faculty   Is   always   awake,  S. 
new  Interpretation  is  always  Interesting,  i 
because.  In  the  midst  of  theatrical  tradi- 
tions, he  discovers  temperaments  capa^  | 
t>Ie   of  creating   the  characters   anew,  j 
Among  all   the   Passepartouts    that    I  ! 
liave  seen,  M.  Dean  perhaps  does  not  \ 
realize  the  Paris  street  arab  to  quite  so 
marked  an  extent  as  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors—Pongaud,   among  others.  ■"  But  t 
his  liveliness  and  his  gayety  are  acconv- 
panied  .by  an  imagination  very  personal 
to  himself,  and  this  is  enough  to  win  the 
?>  mpathy  of  ,the  public.    I  have  known 
Phileas  Fogg  more  Anglo-Saxon  in  ap- 
pearance than  M.  Mendaille,  but  none 
of  them  managed  to  be  so  pniegman..- 
in  this  difficult  part.    M.  Bardes  very 
.skilfully  portrays  the  srenial  Fix.  and 
the    Corsican    of    M.    La  Renaudie  Is 
.'imusing  without  ever  becoming  farcical. 
.Vot  long  ago.  -SO  long  as  an  Aouda  was 
beautiful  nohody  asked  that  she  s\>ould 
be  an  accomplished  artist.    M'.le.  Sy- 
miane  yields  to  none  of  her  fororonnen) 
in  charm,   while  in   addition   she  acts 
splendidly,  and  never  makes  the  mis- 
take of  ranting.    Finally,  such  is  the 
.sincerity  of  Mile.  Williams  that  she  ia, 
rather  than  acts  the  part  of  Makahira. 
The  corps  de  ballet  is  beautifully  dressed  i 
and  well   trained,   with  two  charming 
stars— Mile.    Rita    Sanglettl   and  Mile. 
.\rado  Vasty— at  its  head. 

The  house  of  Moliere  needs  "afu- 
^ion  of  new  blood.    That  is  why  I  paid  j 
special  attention  to  a  performance  of 
"Ruy   Bias"   given   by   a  company  of 
young  artists.    In  the?e  times  of  ours, 
u'iven  over  to  half  realism  and  half  to 
«^•cholc.gy.  how  far  could  tho  younger 
generation  combine  to  realize  this  ro- 
mantic work  by  (he  greatest  mas.ter  of 
I  harmony  and  rhythm?    That  was  the  • 
I  question,   and   if   the  answer   did  not 
;  completely  satisfy  me,  still  I  was  not 
i  disappointed.   T>on  Cesar  de  Bazan  cor-j 
'i  responds  in  Hugo's  drama  to  the  bril-| 
Uant  Mercutio  in  Shakespeare's.    His  is^ 
an   extraordinary  figure.   In  which  all 
the  picaresque  of  Spain  should  be  visi- 
hle.    M.  Brunot.  who  Is  one  of  tho  best 
"hopes"    of    the    Comedia  Francaisf. 
played  this  part  with  a  life  and  sparklf 
that  are  unsurpassable,  even  In  spite  of 
what    we "  know    of    tho  astonishing, 
achievement  once  made  In  the  part  b  ' 
Melingue— that    wonderful,  triumphan'j 
figure,  in  his  plumed  hat.  his  cape  an  i 
his  multi-colored  hose,  owing  his  sur- 
cess  to  the  lovely  Imes  which  are  li's  ■ 
so  many  flashes  of  fire  on  the  blan 
background  of  the  drama.    M.  Brun' • 
was  always  natural,  whether  his  pa 
was   passionate,    poetical    or   gay;    p  • 
much  so  that  a  cosmopolitan  audienr 
gave  him  an  ovation.    M.  .Toutoe  did  rf  - 
forget   that  Don   Juan   wa"!  orlginall 
created  by  Frederick  Lemaitre,  player! 
later  on  by  La  Fontaine  and  graven  or. 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation  h\ 
MounetJ.Sully.   It  would  even  seem  that 
the  study  of  certain  traditions  has  up- 
set  his  natural   confidence.     I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  him,  here  and 
there,  give  freer  plr.y  to  his  instincts. 
Throughout    he    showed    that   he  has 
great  personal  gifts.    His  violence  was 
splendid  and  his  passion  super>b  in  the 
famous  address  to  the  ministers.  On 
the  other  haJid,  he  sighed  out  his  decla- 
LTtion  of  love  in  a  timidly  adoring  wny 
'  :i.t   showed    subtle   feeling.     Doe.3  M. 


Alexandre  ■>'.\-  uiai.  .iccora.ng  to 
Theophile  Gautier,  Geffroy,  as  Don 
Sallustp,  was  roy.-illy  i=y.  impassive, 
lost  to-  all  human  feeling,  in  one  word 
Satanic,  beneath  the  correct  manners  of 
a  nobleman?  It  is  true  that  M.  Alex- 
andre brought  out  magTiificently  the 
imperious  side  of  the  character;  but  he 
does  not  altogether  realize  that  sinister 
quality  which  is  made  necessary  bot.h 
by  the  cold  politeness  of  Don  Sallustes^ 
1  wnrds    and    by    his    biting  contempt. 

Mile.    Madeleine    Renaud   was  playing 
I  the  part  of  Casilda  for  the  first  time. 
:  Will  she  become  a  second  Broisat?  I 
i  do  not  know:  but  she  proved  herself 
charming  and  witty,  counterbalancmg 
i  the  deadly  influence  of  La  Camorera- 
Mayor  (Mile.   Fontenay).    The  Queen, 
i  Mile.  Colonna  Romano,  would  recaU  to 
'  Bome  extent  the  Marie  de  Neubourg  of 
Sarah   Bernhardt   in   her  youth,    If  It 
were  not  that  .she  does  not,  perhaps. 
■  bring  out  enough  "the  look  of  a  dovei 
I  which  has  lost  its  mate."  which  Gau- 
tier talked  about  In  1872  with  reference 
!  to  the  lady  wso  was  destined  to  become 
I  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  French 
stage.  ^ 
'    In  a  word,  a  very  fine  performance, 
which  thanks  to  a  cast  which  Is  young 
and  full  of  life,  gives  Victor  Hugo  his 
popular  place  as  a  classic,  while  not 
depriving  Mm  of  his  value  as  a  poet 
who  rebelled  against  all  the  strict  rules 
of  a  bygone  time. 

A  work  of  pure  Imagination  grows  oM 
quickly;   a  comedy  of    manners  andj 
character  always  keeps  Its  youth.  Howi 
was   It,   then,   that   the  detractors  of 
"Madamciselle    Josette    ma  Femme," 
1  when   it  was   first   produced   In  190«, 
I  made  so  strange  a  blunder  about  the 
I  quality  of  this  four-act  play  by  MM. 
!  Gavault  and   Chavry,   two  authors  or| 
genuine  wit?    At  the  Theatre  Antolne,, 
under   the   temporary   management  of 
MM.  Rivers  and  Paston,  this  play  has 
just  proved  its  absolute  originality  of 
conception,    even   though   It   does  not 
concern    Itself    with    portraying  iUIclt 
■  joys.    Andre  Ternay,  a  "bit  of  an  old 
;  rip,"  makes  his  god-daughter,  Josette.i 
'  his  wife — ^but  his  wife  In  name  only. 
'  She  is  in  love  with  a  charming  En^ 
I  lishman.    Joe   Jackson.     It   Is  under- 
j  etood  that  when  this  "globe-trotter"  ne- 
1  turns   from  his    journey     round  the 
j  world,   the  godfather     and  pretended 
'  husband     shall    give    him    back  his 
fiancee  with  her  purity  unsullied.  But 
Ternay  breaks  his  word.   .   .   .  This 
subject,  sordid  in  itself,  is  handled  with 
so  much  tact  that  it  cannot  shock  the 
most  prudish.     And  so  both  the  work 
Itself  and  its  interpreters  had  a  very 
great  succesa. 


Carcel  l.iinr  it  wimis  \v;:;i  ;i  koy .  bia 
as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  It, 
may  or  may  not  shed,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  as  we  have  no  wick  or  chimney; 
for  the  lamp.  Evidently  it  bums  an  oil  | 
heavier  than  kerosene,  probably  whale  , 
or  lard-oil.  The  name  on  the  burner  is  | 
"Gagneau."  and  the  address  immedi- 
ately below  is  "115  R.  Lafayette." 

MRS.  W.  M.  HUBBARD. 
Keene,  N.  H. 


IN  THE   PLAYHOUSE  |- 

The  Herald  reported  not  long  ago  that', 
the  performance  by  II.  Conway  Wing-' 
field    (formerly    a    favorite    with  the; 
Copley    Theatre    audiences)    in  "Thei 
Poppy    God."    was    thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  reviewers  InfNew  Yorli.  , 
That  drama,   partly  by  Leon  Gordon, 
once   a   popular   actor  At   the   Copiey  j 
Theatre,    ran    only    two  '  weeks.     Mr.  I 
Wingfield   is  now   taking  the  part  of  i 
George  Marden,  J.  P..  in  A.  A.  Milne's 
delightful  comedy,  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By"  | 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  In  New  York. 
Succeeding  Kenneth  Douglas,  he  Is  thus 
associated  with  Laura  Hope  Crews  and 
Leonard  Mudie,  while  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pirn  is  played  by  Erskine  SanforJ. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received.  I 
It  was  audressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Jewett:  1 

"I  am  most  enthusiastic  over  the  per- 
formance I  saw  yesterday  of  'Mr.  Farn- 
don's  Daughters.'  I  don't  know  when  , 
I  have  seen  a  performance  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  ever.v  detail. 

"When  a  comedian  making  love  can 
draw  tear.s  to  the  eyes  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner like  .myself,  he  is  doing  what! 
never  in  my  case  has  been  done  before, 
but  that  is  what  Clive  did.    Foster  and  | 
the  two  girls  were  ideal,  and  what  made  | 
a  great  impression  on  me  was  Moffat 
i  Johnston's  performance  of  that  cruelly  j 
thankless  part  of  the  cowed  husband, 
as   well  as  Miss  Doyle's  rendering  of  , 
the   audlencc-hated    wife.     Kingsford's  ], 
work  too  was  delicious  and  convincing.  1 

"That  is  the  sort  of  play  that  makes 
the  Jewett  Players  loved  and  admired." 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY. 


mj  mUIV  WiW''U!lCJI  W  Inose  oia  aaya: 

Caleb  with  his  hot  biscuits,  and  old 
mammy  with  her  sweet  potato  piPs. 

One  day  this  summer  I  was  sitting  In 
the  woods  looking  over  to  the  Vineyard. 
I  had  been  having  a  chat  with  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  and  the  cheerful  op- 
timism of  that  dear  old  philosopher  had 
made  me  think  what  a  fine  old  world 
this  Is.  after  all. 

I  reached  out,  pulled  a  handful  of  I 
green  stuff,  smelled  It;  lo  and  behold,  it/ 
was  sweet  fern.  Again  my  soul  was] 
steeped  in  a  trance.  Again  I  was  a  boy 
mal^ng  sweet  fern  cigars,  and  as  it  it' 
was  only  last  week,  I  went  through  the 
whole  of  inyTioyhood. 

When  we  pass  out  of  this'  great  ad- 
venture ainlfStart  on  our  second  life 
and  thence  to  other  lives,  will  any 
faint,  sweet  odors  of  the  things  we  love, 
hfere  reach  us  there?  Who  knows?  I 
do  not  you  do  not;  only  God  knows,  and 
he  does  not  tell  us. 

OsterviUe.  CYRUS  H.  BATES. 

PAGE  MR.   

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Sunday  Herald  recently  publi.shed 
some  interseting  details  from  a  log  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  regarding  her 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

An  acquaintance  showed  me  a  letter 
written  home  by  a  boatswain  of  this 
same  ship  who  was  aboard  during  the 
•  same  cruise.    In  this  letter  he  chroni- 
cles the  taking  passage  from  one  Medl- 
'  terranean  port  to  another  of  an  Ameri- 
can minister  and  his  family.   During  the 
voyage  the  minister's  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  son.    Says  the  bo-sun.  "we  spliced 
the  main  brace  several  times  in  honor 
of  the  event.'' 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
.  '  this  child  was  or  is.    Undoubtedly  there 
if  a  record  somewhere  of  this  historic 
JacL  1.  HARRISON.  J 


For  a  long  time  past  decentralization 
has  found  in  each  province  of  the  artl»-| 
tic  world  enthusiastic  supi>orters,.  In] 
whose  ranks  I  am  proud  to  count  myself, 
not  have  too  much  encouragement,  since 
Decentralization  in  the  theatre  could 
it  has  for  Its  aim  education  and  healthy! 
entertainment  for  our  -viUage  commonl-i 
ties.  In  the  16  years  since  he  foundedl 
the  Tlieatre  aux  Champs,  M.  Princet,j 
mayor  of  Aulnay.  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  what  a  great  influence  his 
project  has  exerted.     This  year  added 


in  t'j^v.v     - 

interest  was  given  to  the  open-air  perj 
formance  presented  on  the  site  of  the 
old  chateauTjy  the  company  brought  by 
the  National  Popular  Theatre,  the  crea-^ 
tion  of  M.   Firmin   Germier   "Poll  de 
Carotte,"  by  Jules  Renard.  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  the  afternoon.  In, 
such  a  rustic  ECttin?  the  masterpiece  of 
our  cleverest  psychologist  took  on  an! 
extraordinary  breadth.    The  pai-t  of  thej 
poor  little  "souf fre-douleurs,"  entrusted| 
to  Mile.  Delville.  was  a  revelation  of| 
tragi-comlc     character     which  deeplVi 
moved  the  country  audience.  M.  Bourns, 
as    old    Lepic,    Mme.    Theray    as  the 
rugged  Mme.  Lepic,  Mile.  Loreau  as  An-1 
nette,  were  applauded  with  an  enthu-| 
slasm  of  which  our  public  In  Paris  would, 
hardly  be  capable.    A  one-act  comedy  In 
verse,  "L'Apres-midide  Rabelais,"  by  M.i 
Princet  written  in  old  French,  concluded, 
the  program.  The  Rabelais  of  M.  Bourny. 
the  Camard  of  Liezer,  the  Jean  d'Es- 
cureuil  pf  M.  Bayard,  and  the  Bin/*- 
belette  of  Mile.  Delville  looked  like  cJa,j^ 
actors  which  had  stepped  out  of  a  ?.^«> 
century  fable.    Tliey  had  a  great  suc- 
cess and  I^  as  struck  by  Uie  ease  with 
which  an  audience  consisting  pa-rtly  of 
peasants   followed    old-fashioned  verse 
which  would  have  seemed  bn.tter  suited 
to  a  literary  gathering.    A  very  iptMr- 
esting    and    useful    production  vhl* 
showed  that  it  would  be  gooS  to  exterm* 
'  this  movement  In  all  our  French  prov- 
inces following  the  example  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Russell 
with  regard   to   John   McLena^^  He 
illustrated   a  book  of  P''.^™^  °" 
Merrimack.'  by  a  late  c.t.zen   of  this 
burg,  one  P.  B.  Caverlcy. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW 

4.S  the  World  Wags; 
We  have  been  interested  in  the  com - 
jmunlcation     regarding    Carcel  laml^ 
Not  long  ago  we  picked  up  a  discaraec 
Tamp    admfr.ing  its  Dresden  base  and 
i  thinking  it  would  be  quite  stunnmg  con 
verted  into  an  electric  t^blelamp.  How 
ever,  the  necessary  wirmg  has  not  been 
done  and.  after  reading  the  recent  let- 
ters in  your  column,  we  have  decided 
hat  we  posse-.s  a  ohoic.  s.-V.men  of  a 


"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  clipping  bureau  has  sent  in  be- 
latedly that  delightful  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Herald  of  Sept.  8.  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Drinkwatcr's  play,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

Mr.  William  Harris.  Jr.,  producer  of 
the  play  In  North  America,  was  particu- 
larly pleased  .by  tiie  prediction  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  K.  that  although  English  people 
might  be  fooled  by  this  drama,  it  would 
nener  do  for  America.  This  is  a  choice 
sample  of  Mr.  W.  E.  K.'s  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  him.  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" was  first  produced  in  America  on 
Nov.  8.  1919,  at  Stamford.  Ct..  and  after 
successful  engagements  in  AVashington 
and  other  cities,  it  opened  in  New  York 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Dec.  15,  1919. 
Ii  ran  there  without  any  interruption 
to  large  audiences,  even  through  a  hot 
summer,  until  the  end  of  September, 
1920.  Then  it  had  engagements  in  Chi- 
cago. Philadelphia  and  Boston  through 
the  remainder  of  that  season.  Where 
Mr.  W.  E.  K.  was  when  the  play  en- 
joyed a  most  prosperous  engagement 
in  Boston  is  a  matter  for  the  archeolo- 
gist.  However,  the  play  will  return  to 
Boston  at  some  future  date  and  he  will 
then  be  dismayed  to  find  that  there  are 
people  in  America  who  like  this  drama 
In  spite  of  his  dyspeptic  viewpoint.  The 
play  meantime  has  resumed  Its  tour 
of  America,  and  it  has  also  been  re- 
vived in  London  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
where  it  has  been  playing  since  July  6. 

DAVID  H.  WALLACE. 

New  York. 


Ml 


SILVER  DOLLAR  FLOORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  the  Palmer  House  barber  shop 
silver  dollar  storj-.  I  believe  the  idea 
had  a  counterpart  in  the  saloon  of  "Sil- 
ver Dollar"  Smith  in  New  York.  The 
story  brings  to  my  mind  the  amusing 
Incident  of  an  enterprising  peanut  ped- 
ler  who,  after  "dropping"  his  wares  on 
>he  floor  was  discovered  industriously 
plying  an  awl  in  the  attempt  to  remove 
one  of  the  dollars.  , 

Boston.  GENERATION  AGO. 


LAMPS  AND  ODORS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  tola 
me  this  -week,  relating  to  lamps.  A  dear 
old  lady  has  been  visiting  me  this  week; 
very  healthy  and  a  devout  churchgoer. 
This  little  introduction  is  necessary  for 
what  follows.  She  has  been  following 
this  old  lamp  business.  She  remembers 
the  Britannia  reflector  lamp,  and  told 
me  it  used  lard  oil.  Why  she  remem- 
bers it  was  because  they  were  obliged 
to  put  it  away  on  a  high  shelf  when 
not  in  use,  because  the  cat  pulled  the 
wicks  out  and  sucked  them  to  get  the 
oil.  Don't  forget:  old  lady,  very  devout 
and  all  that. 

Your  contributor  "G.  H.  F."  wrote 
about  "Smells"  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. W^ho  was  the  old  duffer  who  said 
that  the  sense  of  smell  was  the  least 
important  of  all  the  senses?  Let  me 
give  you  a  couple  of  incidents  out  of  my 
short  but  not  uneventful  life. 

A  few  years  ago  I  w-as  -in  a  train 
going  down  through  North  Carolina.  As 
daylight  came  on  I  opened  the  car  win- 
dow and  got  some  of  the  whiffs  from 
the  smoke  of  the  negro  cabins.  It  was 
over  50  years  since,  as  a  soldier,  I  stood 
guard  in  that  southern  country,  but  In 
an  inst.Tnt  It  all  came  Iv-'l:  t,'  nv  n - 
ck-ir-i  u.  as  an  etchi' 


Last  summer,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Ed. lit 
Wharton's  "Age  of  Innocence,"  we 
commented  on  the  fact  that  one  of  her 
men  found  the  distance  from  the  Som- 
erset Club  in  Boston  to  the  Parker 
House  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
call  for  a  caib.  Today  Mr.  Wadlln 
pointed  out  other  strange  incidents  in 
the  course  of  Mr.  Archer's  adventurous|j 
sojourn  in  Boston. 

MRS.  WHARTON'S  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  have 
followed  with  interest  the  fortunes  of 
Newland  Archer  In  Mrs.  Wharton'B 
Age  of  Innocence,"  recalling  the  New 
York  of  the  early  seventies.  How  many 
gave  a  passing  thought  to  the  Carcel 
lamp,  with  an  engraved  globe,  in  the 
Archer  drawing-room  beside  which  sat 
Newland's  mother  and  Janey.  while 
the  gentlemen  smoked  below  stairs 

And  a  little  later  when  Archer  visits 
Madame  Olenska  In  her  small  house 
far  down  West  Twenty-third  street, 
within  yhe  almost  unmapped  quarter 
inhabited  by  artists,  musioians  and 
'people  who  wrote,'  "  one  of  the  lamps 
made  a  gurgling  appeal  for  attention. 
"Madame  Olenska  rose,  wound  it  up 
and  returned  to  the  flre."  Was  this 
also  a  Carcel?  Such  allusions,  which 
give  verismilitude,  often  pass  unno- 
ticed by  hasty  readers  intent  on  tho 

^'.Mrs  Wharton's  realism  .seems  slight- 
ly less  convincing  when  she  atempts  to 
reproduce  the  Bostonian  atmosphere. 
Archer  comes  here  in  midsummer  on 
the  Fall  River  train"  and  finds  the 
streets  near  the  station  '•full_  of  the 
smells  of  <beer  and  coffee  and  aecavra= 
fruit,  and  a  shirt-sleeved  populace 
moved  through  them." 

This  might  pass  perhaps,  the 
fashionable  quarters  through  which  he 
drove  to  the  Somerset  Club  for  brew 
fast,  seemingly  making  an  """^^essary 
detour  if  the  quarters  through  \\  hioh 
he  passed  were  really  fashionable,  and 
■■the  air  of  untidy  domesticity.  .  •  • 
Caretakers  in  calico  lounged  on  the 
doori^eps  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  Cora 
mon  looked  like  a  pleasure-ground  on 
the  morrow  of  a  Masonic  P'^^^'C-  * 
nlcnic  of  operative  or  sPe<;'''at'^e 
mIsops?    And  why  drag  in  the  Masons 

.^Amr' breakfast  Archer,  evidently  an- 
,  ticipating  a  custom  surely  not  3o  com- 
!  nono'ien  as  now.  smoked  a  -.are  "e  m- 
stead  of  a  cigar  (we  are  .'f-^)  ano 
'lanced  over  "The  Commercial  Ad\er  ; 
User  '-    There  was  no  such  Paper  PUb- • 
,  ished  in  Boston.    Perhaps  It  wasjhe 
.■Commercial  .Bu^^^^-^^,  ^''^^Jn 
i'cteiTo^r"-   o'f   B^'c'slot  breakfast  tables 
of^e  period,  which  needed  ad 

llcult  problem  certainly- 
.Afterward,  encounter.n      he  'a  .^^^^ 

the  Common  «'«'i,;^^"\he  c'"*'^"'^'' 
^^^of '-'rhe  Vlush-Uned  ^'[^'rdic"  which 
f;f,rc°rrled  his  messenger,  and  arc  "as- 
'  Tat  the  miracle  ofpWV""  "I 


public  (•(.lu.'yauoe  ;il    th.H  iioiif,  ami 
that  unlikely  spot,  In  a  city  where 
lli-stnnds  were  KlllI  it  foreiKn  novelty." 
prevails    upon   Madamo  Olenska 
:m>  a  ston.mar  down  the  harbor  to 
,.ini  .Arley."    ^vlll■re    they    havo  a 
ore    luncheon    in    a    private  room 
vith  a  table  covered  with  a, coarse 
icpkered    doth   Bind    adonuHl    by  a 
ttlo  of  pickles  and  a  blueberry  pie 
Klt>r  u   cane."    They  were  super-re- 
led   folk,   mind  you,   but   hero  they 
■M  O  .ible  to  lunch  "slowly  and  med- 1 
iitlvely." 

\.mld  so  much  realistic  detail  where 

e  Parker  House  and  the  Somer.sct 
)ub     appear     without    dlsuulse,  the 

me  "Point  Arley,"  veils  the  identity 
this    quasi-BohemVan    resoYt,    fre-  ■ 
fjpnted  it  appears  by  "strident'  youns 
rfn   and  women   who,  Mrs.  Wharton 
careful   to  Inform  us,  were  "inno- 

jit   looking"    school   teachers   on  a 

llday.  Was  it,  by  chance.  Point  All- 
iton?     It  icoulda't.   one   feels  har« 

sn  Taft's,  at  Point  Shirley. 

loston.         HOIiACB  G.  WADI.IN. 


..ii'rijpL  :m  u  iclt  iiiiis  Ihc  iii'  io  bl,i  .p  «''' 
Chel.so:i  street,  Charltsloivn,  one  feai's 
that  th<!  present  ffeiicr.ition  w'l(l  liavc! 
passed  away  ere  the  anticiuafJans  now 
.lolvini,'  shall  luive  approaclisd  the  stale 
of  progress  atliUned  by  the  excavators 
or  Nineveh  or  Pompeii.  Little  wonder 
f^oston  is  appalled  at  the  prospect  of 
further  street  wideninR! 
Revere.  BAT^Y.  BOYI/E. 


T   VERS  TRES  LIBRE 

Ve  have  received  the  following  ex- 
ordinary  poem,  written  in  ultra-mod- 
1  vein.  No  dou'bt  it  will  find  its  way 
o  the  Anthology  of  1921.  And  yet- 
j  yet— is  it  possible  that  some  one  is 
dng  a  liberty?  We  pulilish  the  poem 
it  is  written— verbatim: 
t  SING  OF  ADAMS  SQUARE 
ams  Square,  O  weep,  that  all  they 

see  in  you 
legs  bestaincd  by  agents  chemical. 
?ep  for  those  who  see  not  humanity 
ursing  cross  your  face 
its  lioon-timo's  maddening  race; 
ijiiting  weary-eyed 
br  the  wee-hour'd  snake-ear  ride; 
li  iterlng  round  your  rim 
'llr  purposes  divers  and  dim. 
I  weep  tor  them.  I  say,  who  see  not 

life  in  you 
.lire  vivid  than  the  tales  from  Lime 
House  Nights.  ~~ 

,!  noon  time  thick  the  crowds  and  fast 
^rlen  friends  carom  off  each  other  wit-  ' 
lessly, 

I  oking  in  vain  for  the  time  on  your 
clock, 

l.opeod  my  step  to  gain  at  one,  my 

block.  » 
I'onie  to  thee  late  at  night 
"vSicn  the  stars  are  fading  away 
^;ome  from  W"altham  or  Revere 
^here  perhaps  I  took  a  lady 
lom  Quincy  where  we  danced. 
Ad  now  I  ride  to  Mattapan. 
Is  tiresome,  waiting  for  a  car. 

eyes  are  weary,  bleary. 
I  buy  a  morning  paper,  Tjut  I  cannot 
read; 

lim  so  tired.  I'm  hungry,  too. 
'  ere's  Walford's  Lunch  across  tlieTray 
I  ftee  and  doughnuts  the  order  of  the 
day 

!  =ink  my  teeth  into  a  sinker;— a  rum- 
ble 

car  Is  come. 
I  'olt  my  food,  I  feolt  across  thesquase 
.  cl  catch  my  car  that  takes  me  to  my 
dreams. 

>  AiJams  Square— while  men  will  tread 

i"our  face  - 
Iirrled  or  worried, 

6m  Adams  need  not  grieve  for  clothes 

j  besmirched 
(\  large  green  colored  tear 
0  legs  bestained  by  agents  chemical. 

I  WOUGHDBY  YATONTAN. 

Jrove  Hall. 
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UNKEMPT  BOSTON 

the  World  Wags:  ( 
j!o  utterly  worthless  was  the  career 
<|  a  notorious  village  character,  that 
<  the  occasion  of  his  burial  the  sole 
rit  related  of  him  was  the  barber% 
.  mission  that  "His  wag  a  good  neck 
t  shave."  ^  1 

n   such  sections,  of  Boston  as  still 
!ep  "wpke"  »ver  the  demise  ot  John 
^rleycorn,  it  is  at  least  conceded  that 
'ohn's  windcT,vs  wr>e  clean  to  look  at." 
presumably,  the  inei-tia  attendant  to 
fignant  grief  mayhap  accounts  for  the 
!esent   unkemx<tne,?s   of  "John's"  for- 
'  r  establishments  throughout  the  city, 
''vever,    it    will    soon    behoove  the 
ahorities    to    remind    John's  "pear- 
ler"  sucaessors  as  to  the  one  merit 
t?ir  departed  ancestor  po-^sessed. 
\!I   of  which  adds  emphasis  to  the 
seeping    indictment    charged  against 
i.erican  cifies~by"a  writ^TirTthe  cur- 
nt  issue  Of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  who 
i't    "  rr,""^  '°  hfieou." 
mot  ,>L''f"^'^?''^'"    Surely  Boston 
"Tr.,n^f^  guiltless  to  any  wie  of 

^'e  ri.n  •  '"'''^"s  in  Hs  "L"  struc- 
e    d.ingerous  in  its   menace  of  ill- 

%l  ^ntn  ^"1°  "l""'"'"-  tfn^'cled  about  its 
■sliapen    streets    and    noi.sy    i„  th« 

io^X'^^'V'^'^''  incidental  thereto 
fsf;^..  ""''^^Ptnes^  re.-iuiros  offlcia!, 
n  .inr""''"  e'^erci.se  of  initiative 
maintaining  clean  business  quarte.%, 
■  c  as  in  -rnnter  when  sidewalkts  are 
Wired  to  be  clean  of  snow  - and  ice 
e    L    monstrosity  will  be  removed 

>ness  shall  compel  a  quiescent  T.eL-- 
Uure  to  enforce  its  removal.  The 
InnJA^  dang^roys  traflig  can  be 
loit^ed  by  deveKn^ing  n*w  arteries  for 

I  in,  s-egregutlon  and 

|)iO'Miig  of  vehicles. 

iiree  j  eaiti' 


ST.  J.AMKS  Tli:EATRE-"The  Hot- 
tentot," a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Vic- 
tor Mapes  and  William  Collier.  Played 
by  The  Boston  Stoclc  Company.  The 
cast: 

l>llsp    Helen  Mllhollan'l 

Oliie  Ollford   Mai'k  Knnt 

Mi  s.  l  iilford   I  May  I  Florence  Roboi-t.s 

Swift    Ralph  Remlo- 

Alec  I'''airf)tK   Vubrey  Bo.sworti 

Mr.s.   f'hadwipli    Viola  Ro;ic" 

IVgKy  Fairfax    L,eona  Power 

T.arry  Crawford  ■   Frank  Charltc 

Perkins    Benlamln  Hadfit'V 

Sam   Harrinffton    Walter  GlUier 

('apt.  Townsend    Harold  R.  Chpr- 

The  capable  St.  James  Theatre  play- 
ers showed  their  versatility  last  nigh 
by  switching  from  the  heavy  emotional, 
as  represented  by  "The  Passion  Flow- 
er," to  the  lightest  and  most  efferves- 
cent of  farce-comedy  as  shown  in  "The 
Hottentot."  It  fitted  the  organization- 
as  a  glove  fits  a  hand. 

"The  Hottentot"  is  a  racing  pfay  in 
which  Mr.  Collier  proved  his  merit  as 
a  comedian  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
last  winter.  As  presented  by  Walter 
Gilbert  and  his  people  at  the  St.  James 
it  lost  nothing  whatever  In  crlspness, 
in  appreciation,  in  that  light,  deft  touch 
which  "puts  a  piece  over"  and  in  genu-  ^ 
ine  fun.  Horsey  plays  are  sometimes 
stodg}-.    "The  Hottentot"  never  is. 

By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  title  of  the  play  has 
nothing  to  do  with  South  Africa,  as 
might  be  supposed  by  the  unenlight- 
ened. It  is  the  name  of  a  tempera- 
mental race  horse  which  never  appears 
on  the  stage  but  which  figures  prom- 
inently in  the  action,  nevertheless. 

Sam  Harrington,  who  Is  the  hero, 
happens  to  possess  the  same  name  as 
a  famous  steeple  chaser  and,  being 
Introduced  as  a  guest  into  an  exceed- 
ingly horsey  society  set,  is  mistaken 
for  "  this  individual.  He  is  promptly 
drafted  to  ride  in  a  steeple  chase,  al- 
though owing  to  an  old  accident,  which 
robbed  him  of  his  "nerve,"  he  detests 
the  very  look  of  a  horse. 

The   complications  which  arise  from 
his  attempts  to  escape  from  this  job 
l  and  at  the  same  time  not  disclose  the 
I  unwitting  fraud  form  the  basis  of  the 
; Story. 

i    In  the  end,  however,  he  ,ride3  in  grtm 

'  earnest,  rides  the  Hottentot,  recovers 
Ills  Io=!t  nerve  and  wins  the  race  and 
the  lady  in  the  good,  time-honored  way. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  as  Sam,  carries  off  the 
part  with  spirit  and  humor.    He  is  ably  i 
seconded    by    Ralph    Remley,    a   new-  ' 
!  comer  in  the  company,  who  plays  the 
comic  butler.  Swift,  In  a  style  which  re- 
minds us  of  some  of  the  best  comedians  I 
I  of  t,Tle  pasi.  I 

Viola  Roach  gives  us  a  deliglitful  pic-  I 
ture  of  a  "smart"   lady  who  succeeds  I 
In  putting  her  foot  in  it  most  realistic- 
ally and   Leona  Powers  is  a  charm- 
ing and  vivacious   Peggy,   the  heroine. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  play 
[with  enthusiasm  and  excellent  effect,  in- 
cluding Benjamin  Hadfield,  whose  char- 
'  acter  sketch  of  Perkins,  the  groom,  was 
la  pleasure  to  study,  and  Frank  Charl- 
jlon,  the  "near  villain,"  who  provided 
the  needful  foil  for  tlie  hero's  efforts, 
j  "The  Hottentot"  is  designed  to  amuse, 
jit  does.  There  isn't  a  dull  moment  from 
istart  to  finish. 

AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

The  second  week  of  ShuOerx  vauuo- 
ville  opened  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 
yesterday  with  the  bill  that  inaugurated 
the  policy  of  the  "two-a-day"  in  New 
York  city  a  week  ago.  Last  evening 
there  was  a  crowded  house. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  best  ever  given  in  this 
cltv  the  least  that  may  be  said  is  it 
would  be  hard  to  select  a  bill  with  so 
many  acts  entitled  to  headline  honors. 

Belle  Storey,  coloratura  soprano,  late 
primo  donna  of  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, has  a  shade  the  advantage  cf 
her  talented  colleagues.  Her  act  is 
heightened  by  her  delightful  simplicity 
and  unaffected  bearing.  She  sang  a 
varied  program  that  included  songs  by 
Gounod,  Lelibes,  Valverde  and  Beach. 
Whether  in  the  exacting  operatic  ..r.a 
or  the  simple  song  of  the  people  she 
-  tone,  with  e 

the 


li'  liflightful  outlet  for  tlie  :,tyle  oi  .nir. 
<!|ark:  Donald  Sisters,  in  a  gymnastic 
exhibition;  Regal  and  Moore,  In  a 
sketch  showing  a  many-sided  talent; 
Nonettc,  a  strenuous  but  none  the  less 
musical  fiddler;  A.  Robins,  the  gro- 
tesque musician.  In  his  old  act,  slightly 
amplified;  Jack  Conway  and  company, 
in  one  of  the  laugh  getters  of  the  bill; 
Anthony,  ac-cordeonlst;  the  Three 
.Maeses,  Ice  skaters;  and  on  the  film, 
the  Shubert  Weekly  News  anJ  a  Mutt 
and  Jeff  comedy. 

ACTS  AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

There  Is  more  real  talent  packed  into 
B.  F.  Keith's  bin  this  week  than  there 
is  in  a  half  dozen  ordinary  vaudeville 
bills.  Practically  every  act  yesterday 
proved  to  be  a  headliner.  Althea  Lucas 
and  company  opened  with  an  artistic 
showing  of  work  on  the  flying  rings. 
Rolls  and  Royce  speeded  through  about 
i:,  minutes  of  fun  and  dancing.  Clara 
Howard  stopped  the  show.  She  should 
be  called  the  "Human  Pepper  Pot." 
Claude  and  Fannie  Usher  had  a  one- 
|act  play  with  a  punch  packed  in  the 
I  climax  that  brought  tears  and  laughs 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  dramatic 
little  sketch  with  plenty  of  heart  throbs, 
j  Then  came  Kenny  and  Hollig.  As 
usual,  Frank  laughed  half  the  time  and 
Kenny  was  as  nimble  as  of  yore,  and 
I  still  challenged  the  audience  to  make 
him  dance.  Clara  Ploward  came  back 
on  again  and  with  her  aid  and  the 
friendly  asijlstance  of  the  stage  man- 
ager, a  dance  of  ancient  Egypt  or  some- 
where was  staged.  The  audience  stopped 
laughing  some  time  after  the  next  act 
came  on. 

Arman  Kaliz  presented  a  condensed 
version  of  "Experience."  He  called 
It  Temptation."  it  was  colorful, 
.^nr„^''f,'    TJi^"«<=»'   •'^-•n^  lancing 


i2r 


and  costuming  in  it. 

Harry  and  Anna  Seymour  played 
o?herw^'  «tage,  danced,  made  faces  and 
otherwise  brought  on  gales  of  laughter. 

band.  The  band  is  made  up  of  10 
musicians;  there  is  not  a  music 
mechan  c  In  it.  Henry  sang,  the  band 
Played  jazz,  classical  music,  and  some- 
thing more.  Imagine  a  harp  in  such 
an  outfit.    Then  Anna  Seymour  came 

fL'nTJt"  V/  ^I^"-^  '»  a  general 

fun  fest.  It  was  a  late  show,  but  it  was 
wifnout  a  dull  minute. 


sang  with  beauty  of  tone,^_  wath  ^easo 


irith  a  fine  understandtn 

act  of  marked 


and 
text. 

Georgie  Price,  I"  .  an  imnres- 

versatility,    entertained  ^'^.^^  '^''^^'^oj 

sions  in  song  and  dance  -^f /^^^^^^^^t 

the  stage.  The  act  has  th«  ^^^^f  c^^. 
vantage  of  getting  away  irom  the  con 


I  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  at  The 
Herald  office  yesterday.  He  is  tn  town, 
'he  informed  us,  for  the  purpose  of  vis- 
iting the  second-hand  book  shops.  The 
articles  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
history  of  fjrst  edition.-?— how  they  soar 
in  price,  how  they  fall  and  rise  again — 
the  stories  about  books  by  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  Melville,  Conrad  have  fired  his 
soul.  He  said  to  himself,  "I,  loo,  will 
be  a  coHeotor." 

"And  what  do  you  think?  I  purpose 
to  have  the  complete  works  in  first 
editions  of  Jacob  Abbott.  I  read  majiy 
of  them  when  I  ■was  a  boy,  although 
my  parents  thought  the  FYar.conia  sto- 
ries were  too  exciting,  unwholesome 
reading;  but  Rollo  was  one  of  my  play- 
mates and  Jonag  was  as  familiar  to 
me  as  our  own  hired  man,  Gaius.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  yen  that  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  wa-s  a  blond  of  JV^nas,  Mon- 
taigne, Plato  and  the  writers  of  the 
Hindu  sacred  book?? 

"At  present  I  have  thcoe  volumes  by 
Jacob  Ahbott:  all  the  Murco  Paul  series 
!  except  'A  t  the  Springfield  Armory,'  and 
j  I  foiMid  this  morning  the  story  of  Rollo 
I  a-.iournoying.  Did  you  ever  read  the 
a-d ventures  of  Marco  Paul  In  Vermont? 
How  Mary  Williams,  neatly  dressed, 
st^ood  in  front  of  the  inn  with  a  small 
I  orange  tree  in  a  flower  pot  -wpaiting  for 
the  stage?  This  orange  tree  was  about 
six  Inohes  high.  You  see.  Jacob  Abbott 
was  a  realist.  Marco  asked  her  ques- 
tions. 'She  was  a  very  good-humored 
girl  and  did  not  appear  to  be  displeased, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  quite  proper 
for  Marco  to  speaik  in  that  manner  to  a 
stranger.'  I  don't  remember  what  be- 
came of  Mary  after  the  stage  coach 
U'pcct,  l:-ut  I  am  sure  the  orange  tree 
was  in  her  hand.  I  am  under  the  Im- 
pression Marco  never  saw  her  again. 
\  "Then  there  are  the  10  volumes  of  the 
Franconia  stories.  The  12  volumes  of 
I  Harper's  Story  Books  from  'Bruno,  or 
I  Lesions  of  Fidelity,  Patience,  and  Self- 
Denial  Taught  by  a  Dog'  to  'Little 
iPaul;  or  How  to  be  Patient  In  Sickness 
and  Pain,'  36  stories  in  all;  the  'Rain- 
bow Series'  in  five  volumes.  There  are 
the  biographical  stories  from  Alfred  the 
Great  to  Xerxes,  30  or  more  volumes, 
:but  some  of  them  are  by  John  S.  C. 
Abbott  and  I  am  looking  for  -Jacob's 
masterpieces.  The  publisher's  recom- 
mendation of  the  biographies  contains 
an  allusion  to  Lincoln  that  escaped  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  otherwise  he  would  have 
shown  on  the  stage  Mr.  Lincoln  reading 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  Romulus  or  Mme. 
Roland  in  the  neat  16  mo.  cloth.  I 
copied  this  Tecommendation,  for  I  had 
always   thought   that   Lincoln  learned 


IhLslory  from  Plutarch,  reading  him  by 
the  light  ot  pine  knots.  In  a  conversa- 
itlon  with  the  President  Just  Ijejore  hi.'» 
[death,  Mr.  Llnc-oln  said:  "I  want  to 
thank  you  and  your  brother  for  Ab- 
'bolt's  series  of  Histories.  I  havo  not 
education  enough  to  apppreciate  the 
profound  works  of  voluminous  histo- 
rians; and  if  I  had  1  havo  no  time  to 
road  them.  But  your  series  of  histories 
gives  me.  In  brief  compass,  Juat  that 
iknowledge  of  pa';t  men  and  events 
which  I  need.  I  have  read  them  with 
jthe  greatest  interest.  To  them  I  am  In- 
kidbted  for  sSaowX.  all  the  historical 
knowledge  I  have."  I  rubbed  my  eyee 
when  I  read  this  tribute,  and  then  I  ro- 

mem/bered  that  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  a  hu- 
morist, also,  when  occasion  demanded, 
a  jollier.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  add 
Jacolb's  Young  Christian  Series  in  four 
volumes.  I  remember  vaguely  the 
fourth  volume,  "Hoary|;iead  and  Mc- 
t)onner." 

"If  I  can  at  last  possess  a  complete  set 
I  of  Jacob  Abbott's   books — I   have  not 
I  named  them  all — from  the  Rollo  series 
j  to  the  thin  volumes  for  mothers  and 
little    children — I    have    forgotten  the 
1  titles — I  shall  not  envy  the  owner  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  Stevenson  or  of 
the  Kilmscott  series.     T»   my  mind, 
Jacob  Abbott  as  realist  and  romanticist, 
stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican novelists.    Rollo,  Jonas,  Rodolphus, 
the    bad    boy,  Marco,  Mr.  Forester — 
surely  they  have  greater  vitality  than 
characters  In  'Main  Street'  or  any  other 
modem  'epoch-making'  novel." 

Was  Mr.  Johnson  in  jest  or  earnest? 
He  certainly  is  well  versed  in  Jacob 
Abbott's  books,  for  he  quoted  from  them 
ireely,  ore  rotundo.  A  whimsical  creat- 
ure! Who  would  believe  that  he  is  rec- 
ognized in  European  countries  as  the 
leading  authority  on  everything  per- 
taining to  sociology.  As  he  was  leaving 
the  office,  he  said:  "I  see  that  the  play 
"Ten  Nights  In  a  Bar-Room"  has  been 
screened.  Do  you  remember  the  time 
that  you  and  Bill  Jones  and  Hank 
Smith  and  I  spent  a  Jiight  in  10  bar- 
rooms?" And  he  laughfed  a  low,  rumbling 
laugh.  What  in  the  world  did  he  mean 
by  this  parting  shot?  We  hear  from 
Clamport  that  he  is  now  passionately 
addicted  to  dandelion  wine,  and  that 
works  madness  in  the  brain. 


\      HA— HA!     LIKEWISE  TE— HEl 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,  "Electrically  equipped  furniture  |9 
now  on  exhibition  in  New  York.  The 
wiring  system  Is  to  be  made  as  In- 
jconsplcuous  as  possible  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  furniture  while 
enhancing  its  usefulness." 

I  shall  order  an  electrically  equipped 
chair  for  an  acquaintance  who  Is  al- 
ready a  boresome  visitor;  boresome  be- 
cause he  is  so  friendly  and  instructive 
in  his  conversation.  He  is  particularly 
strong  on  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions   in   European  countries. 

In  a  town  not  far  from  Boston  the 
local  undertaker  is  Mr.  Hopestill  Dwight 
jBisbee.  Everyone  appreciates  the  fact 
jthat  "while  there's  life  there's  hope," 
(but  even  after  that,  one  may  evidently 
I  hope  still  if  the  right  undertaker  lifl 
chosen  by  the  bereaved  family. 
Manchester.      ELjDRIDGE  PmiRY. 


BARHAM,  OR  GILBERT? 

Early  in  September  we  quoted  from 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
"We  took  him  home  and  put  him  to 

bed. 

And   told  his  wife  and  daughter. 
To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of 
red 

Herrings  and  soda-water." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  ascribes  these 
lines  to  Gilbert  of  the  "Bab  Ballads." 

A  contributor  says  they  are  to  b<» 
found  in,  Barham's  "Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends." "See  page  68  of  the  Oxford 
Standard  Poets;  also  note  on  page  67 
alluding  to  the  claim  of  Byrcn  and 
otliers  to  the  authorship."  We  are  far 
from  books  and  cannot  discuss  this 
note.  > 


KOMBOLI 

Readers  of  Mr.  Roberts's  graphic  de- 
scription of  King  Constantino  published 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  probably 
wondered  at  the  Athenians  fingering 
their  beads.    The  Daily  Chronicle  of 

i  London    has   this    to   say    about  the' 

I  "Komboli." 

"As  the  komboli  is  usually  composed 
of  33  beads,  and  33  represents  the  age  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be  of  Christian  origin. 

"The  nam.o  is  derived  from  Ttombo*,' 
a  knot,  and  'logos,'  a  word.  Before 
using  beads  strung  together  they  used 
to  have  a  piece  of  string  \vith  as  many 
knots,  which  they  used  as  Roman 
Catholics  do  Ahe  Rosary.  It  is  also,  as 
your  corres^ndent  says,  used  as  a 
sedative,  and  is  supposed  to  be,  and  In 
fact  is,  a  substitute  for  smoking.  The 
Turks  are  great  users  of  the  komboli 
during  the  long  fasts  of  Ramadan,  in 
order  to  distract  their  minds  from  their 
craving  for  food,  water,  and  smoking, 
wlrich  they  must  abstain  from  between 

I  sunrise  and  sunget." 


th 


THE    WORTHY  UNEMPLOYED 

(For  As  the  World  Wajfs.) 
If  you  want  to  g(»t  a  man  to  do 
.        simplest  sort  of  chores, 
Such   as   lakin?   down    your  window 

screens  or  cleaning  cellar  floors; 
Or  you  need  a  man  to  help  you  stow 

your  trunks  and  things  away. 
Or  to  gather  up  the  rubbish  that  in- 
creases day  by  day: 
Though  you'd  readily  pay  douwo  what 

you  ever  did  before, 
For  the  sake  of  doing  something  to  as 


,1   very   well  I" 
it  Is  safe  to 
.       ^      ,1  s  .  ■,         :  1  1  human  ingenu- 
itv  finds' something  to  put  in  its  place. 

"The  company  la<?t  night  was  well  ca^t , 
apparently  every  ■ 
Ing  his  part,  and  believed  in  itr>Il  of, 
,  which  m^ns  so  much  to  tl-  ^-•J^^^^^^f*',  ' 
i  a  performance.    Miss  Doyle,  m  the  diftl- 
cult^^Hf  Mrs.  Collins,  ma  ntalned  a 

newcomer  to  the  company,  as  the  green 
™r  pLved  with  delicious  humor  and 
ulndtineL-  Mr.  Joy.  Mr.  C!';-  ^"f./^^^' 
'Johnston,  as  the  three  bro  hers  B  age 


flist  the  really  poor. 


You  would  think  the  chance  to  earn  i. 

ought  to  make  him  overjoyed. 
But  It  wouldn't.  He's  parading  with  th 
[        worthy  unemployed. 

I  If  you  want  a  man  to  do  a  little  clca: 
Ing  round  the  place, 
-i.ch  as  raking  up  the  weeds  that  daii 

stare  you  in  the  face,   

1  Or  a  man  to  wash  the  wIndo«ws,  or  :i 
I         man  to  cut  the  grass, 
ir  a  man  to  wash  the  Ford  and  punii^ 

the  tires  and  shln«  the  brass, 
Vou  will  find  It  hard  to  get  him,  thouR.i 

you're  offering  to  pay 
Pretty  nearly  by  the  hour  what  y o  i 

used  to  by  the  day. 
Time  and  time  again  the  man  you  a:;.; 

will  seem  to  be  annoyed. 
And  why  shouldn't  he?  He  ranks  aniov. 
the  worthy  unemployed. 

And  an  errand,  where  you  used  to  si 

a  nickel  or  a  dime, 
Xo  one  seems  to  want  to  do  It,  thou;; 

you'd  pay  for  overtime. 
UTille  you  know  they  need  the  mionc 

you  are  apt  to  find,  alas, 
Tnemployment  means  enjoyment  to  : 

great  and  growing  class, 
.'ou  will  find  a  man  on  Boston  Copimo. 

posing  as  a  hero. 
And  accepting  board  and  lodging  at  thr 

hands  of  Mr.  Zero, 
AVhen  he  knows  of  Jobs  to  do  that  he 

can  readily  avoid. 
And  he  must,  for  he's  a  memlJer  of  t'l" 

worthiy  unemployed. 

EITVOI. 

Though  men  who  work  eight  hours  a 
May  do  odd  Jobs  for  extra  pay. 
Your  chance  to  get  them  done  is  s 
From  those  who  have  no  work  at 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KI 


^-    rrth   created  a  perfect  Picture  of  the 
o/^n  upper^las^ 


lUh  family— one     dedicated  to 
:  Xc^-nJ  to  .th|/™->„--  S^Jn 
-being  "^'.^Z  nav^  was  missing. 

dadieroTtrc^^Iny,  in  the  less 
»f;t  parts,  were  equally  capable. 


^aik^TlitUe  lower  than  tue  .exton,  | 

not  the  angels.   

INCONGRUOUS  NAMES 
We  were  ^ad  to  learn  that  a  good  old- 
fashioned  fireman's  muster  was  held  at 
Holbrook,  but  disappointed  When  we 
read  the  names  of  the  fire  engines: 
Protector  Alabama  Coon,  Hancock,  Gen^ 
Idw'a^ds?  Wbees.    Monatiauot^  We 

h:rfo?cT^Onro^--^^^^ 

I  by  its  name  suggested  a  squirt. 

MR.  KUBELIK  IS  ON  HIS  WAY 

The  musical  season  Is  upon  us  and  the 
passionate  press  agent  already  m 
Lerlsh  mood.  Here,  for  instance  s 
Mr  Kubelik.  the  fiddler.   He  was  a  pas- 


rmviPfmER  OF 'HANSEL       ,M.r.  xvuuc.-v,   .  ,„ 

'^"'''^  AND  GRETEL-  DEAp!  ^  „  „  „  „  o„.na 

.    „  Acorwinted    ^  frelgnier.    ^  .  .  reading 


°  M    i„    iiio    cabin  "reading 

S^llac'-'^NVe^ls^hoicfL^Uerature^ 

-vatory  under  Ferdinand)  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

$ra^^E^fortot-t,te^nSe1.t  danger.  I 


\  BEBI.TN.  sept.  28  (By  the  Associated 
rress)-Prof.  Knglebert  Humperdlnck, 
The  composer,  died  of  apoplexy  in  Neu- 
^He' visneTthe  -United  Sta;tes  several 

^--T'^oTt^r^of  w^;^ch^^^ 

^Srnfel'ana  OreteV' 'and  "Children  of 
In  thP  King"  (Die  Koenigskinder). 
'"^oJ'n'ft  Sieburg  ln_  the  R^ne  pr- 


HAW  COMEDY 


he  ^^''^  production  of 

%:;::?Trim  iui  im  ms  period 

r  ?iV%ive    composition    dates  from 

"Hd      wasn^r'p?:: , 

re^^Lfs?3^n"5;mar   -dw-as  per-! 

^T^ta"  a^maVtlr  'o"f 'technique  and 
employed  folk  tunes  most  effectively  m 

fns  the    "nited  States  for  the  occasion. 


IN  THE  MODERN  VEIN  | 
As  the  World  Wag»:  ' 

y,y  n.y  '^"""n  ttter  of  his  recently 
'  Witherspoon  in  a  1^"5;„"  „cvi  as  my  I 
:  published         ^•"'^•..'"Spe.  Ts  not; 

poet-friend.   ?^^'\f^se,f  i  will  under- 1 

around  to  defend  himself,  i 

take  to  defend  him  In  toj 
Witherspoon    scurrilousiy  r 

Phil's  poetry  ^^'^^''^''^Jl  injustice.! 
I  assert  that  this  is  ^       .      „  -No 

"'f^'Seman    commoner  could 

^-rt^eafe^drtcad^^^^^^ 

^r,r-p.   ETOSS  OlSreSpei-l,  = 


diplomats.    By  the  way,  we  should  like 
to  hear  the  Americans  at  the  confer- 
ence speaking  in  French— which  by  the 
Frenchmen  present  would  probably  be 
taken  for  Japanese.  i 
Of  course  there  are  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  fondly  believe  that  the 
final  universal  language  will  be  English. 
Remy  de  Gourmont  did  not  share  their 
belief  20  years  aeo.  He  wrote  a  curious ' 
essay  on  this  subject,  built  on  the  ideal 
that  Russia  would  conquer  the  world. 
In  that  case,  other  Slav  languages  will 
disappear;    as    will    the  Scandinavian,; 
I  Dutch  and  Portuguese.    There  will  be; 
i  only  slight  resistance  In  Germany.  "The; 
madness  of  analysis  and  Socialistic  ex-, 
periences  have  definitely  brutalized  the! 
German  people  by  developing  its  double 
tendency    toward    sentimental    reverie  | 
and  material  enjoyment  .  .  .  Germany 
will  learn  the  language  of  the  conquerori 
without  repugnance.  The  obscure,  hea^'y 
literature  of  Germany  without  brilliance 
will  oppose  only  a  weak  dike  to  the 
powerful  billows  of  the  new  barbaric 
ocean.      Recalcitrant  sentimentalities 
will  find  a  supreme  refuge  In  music." 

Remy  de  Gourmont  maintained  that 
the  linguistic  conquest  of  great  islands 
is  easier  than  the  military-  conquest. 
"For  people  that  are  solely  traffickers,, 
as  islanders  are,  the  language  of  the  i 
gods  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  glue 
for  money  .  .  .  England  has  a  htera- 
tul-e,  but  not  a  literary  tongue.  Ignor- 
ant of  phrase  and  rhythm.  Englishmen 
write  as  thev  talk."  French  will  bp  con- 
quered by  Russian.  Only  Italian  will 
offer  strong  resistance  and  survive. 

The  essay  is  a  long  one,  but  it  will 
repay  careful  reading,  fantastical  as  it 
may  seem.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  It  was  written  in  1900.  The  essay- 
dsfs  attitude  towards  life  and  the  wor  d 
ch.anged  greatly  from  August.  1914,  til^ 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  war  tore  off 
his  cloak  of  cynicism;  he  no  longer, 
looked  coolly  from  above  on  mankind-v 
as  through  a  microscope.  Yet  if  he 
were  alive  today,  studying  the  conduct 
of  nations  since  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
looking  across  the  Atlantic  and  observ- 
ing the  sudden  abandonment  of  ideals 
I  he  would  pick  up  the  cynic's  cloak  and 
'wrap  it  closer  about  hlra  than  ever  It 
was  before. 


rOPT.EY  THB.\TRK-"Gett!ng  Mar- 
,  iU'.''  a  comedy  in  'hrec  acts,  by  George 
Hernard  Shav.-.   Tho  cast: 

I  ^^lia  Gmntham.....  ••Pa-raeia  ^^^^^ 

The  Bishop  °f  ','^'''^^'^-'waUor  K  niforrt 

St.  .Tohn  Holehkiss  Paul  Hanaell 

i  ccU  Sykes  ••  Kn'tViprine  WiUard 

K  Uth  nrld.K|nonh.  .  . .  •C-^h,^';V"ence  Cecil 
Rov.  O.  C.  .Doirdre  Doyle 

Mrs.  Georse  ColUns.  j,  zander  Earner 

Jnaenh  WaUaston   .Aiexanu 

A^-hen  M-.  F.iversham's  company  ga\e 
■Hs   oomeiv,    some   time   ago   in  this 
,-it  V    U   \vns  T^'.ived   somewhat  in   the  , 
.  i^it  of  .'.oc-king  the   public,  by  on- 

"Xued  :ind  s.nooth  P«'-f°™;;':^%haw'S 
"Getting  Married  is  one  of  Shaw  s 
^.*<-!\ky  Dlavs;  there  are  those  who 
Affirm  that  it  should  never  have  come 
,  "Trom  the  covers  of  a  book;  that  It 
;-?s%'f"t'hT^^t%^rsure:^"P^ne: 
i;;\ght  lust  as'well  sit  at  home  an^  ad 
^^  listen  to  in  a  thea'.re.    There  is  n 

c  maxes  For  all  that,  however,  it  s  a 
vc^y  entertalning  Plav  to  -atc^'^':^^ 
because  of  Shaw  s  genius  for  "eating 
real  people.  They  never  t^'k  nor  act 
■  like  characters  in  a  play;  he  a  real 
St,  who  all  the  time  If ughs  at  realism 
knowing  well  that  to  laugh  at  it  is  the 

°T^he'"raoI°  concerns  Cecil  Sykes  and 
Fdi^h  Biilgenorth.  who  on  the  morn- 
Tng  of   hei.  marriage  become  acquaint- 
ed for   he  first  time  with  the  "larriage 
7nd  divorce  laws  of  England.   They  de- ; 
he  wedding:  the  various  members 
,     the  Bridgenorth     family,  togethei 
..vith    the    green    gror.r.    his  '^■^to^^,*"" 
law-a  very  remarkable  'oman-and  a 
fr7end  of  the  family.  hoM  a  ^a^e 
oonference  to  decide  what  is  the  ^est , 
^ub.stitute  for  marriage^  °"trTnr  a 
n   ci-il  contract,  a  partnership,  for  a 
iiiven  number  of    years.     The  green 
•frocer  objects:  the  bishop,  father  of  the 
^ridt   reminds  him  that  the  Romans 
nnoticed  the  custom,    -^nd  the  green 
!^rocer  solemnly  shakes  his  head  and 
:Imark^>-  "They  would;  them  Romans! 
r  courVe.  the  round  table  does  not  find 
substitute  for  marriage.    (Even  Sha.^ 
:  ,nnot  do  that.)    And  while  the  confer- 
.  ce  argues  Edith  and  Cecil  "get  mti- 
ied"    deridin^r   to   do     their  arg-iin^ 
,       ,^eVw^(l..  when  they  ^iU  have  plenty 


Now  and  then  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers—here's to  the  press!  The  lever 
that  moves  the  world !-That  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Light  Brigade  charging 
at  Balaklava  has  died.  Sometimes  his 
name  is  Thompson;  sometimes  it  Is 
Smith.  In  like  manner  the  "fast  sur- 
vivor" Of  the  fight  in  which  CJuster  was 
killed  dies  at  least  once  a  year. 

Now   we  read  that  the  "last  living 
pupil"  of  Chopin  is  in  a  garret  in  Paris; 
not  only  living  in  a  garret,  but  a  "rick- 
ety" garret.    His  name  is  Peru;  he  is 
91  years  old;  he  has  only  one  pupil.  M. 
Peru  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  by 
playing  "Chopin's  Polonaise."    This  is 
indefinite,    for    Chopin    wrote  several 
polonaises.    Let  us  hope  that  it  t#as  not 
the  one  with  the  stormy  octaves  for 
the  left  hand,  the  one  that  is  so  mal- 
!  treated  by  pianists  of  high  and  low 
degree.     M.  Peru  indulged  himself  in 
talk  about  his  master.    He  said  many 
'  things  that  are  in  direct  contradiction 
o    statements    of    those  knew 
Chopin  intimately.    His  first  statement 
was  that  Chopin  showed  "a"  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius"  in  everything  he  did. 
Now  if  ever  there  was  a  man  %vho.  ac 
cording  to  his  friends,  ^vas  free  froni 
eccentricitv.  his  name  was  Chopin.  /We 
had  supposed  that  the. "last  surviving 
pupil  of  Chopin  died  in  the  person  of 
Ceorg<'s  Mathias. 

The  Chopin  pupil  was  "ever  so  ^reat 
a  boro  as  tha  Liszt  pupil.  -The  Euro- 
pean countries  _and  the  Lnited  SUtes 


^^^th  more  gross  disrespect  ^^-^^^ 
Mr.  Witherspoon,     >.o   New  j 

blue-blood  .c°";,^„^^^/thou°d  like  to  ex- 
other  so  umustly^     I  8ho^^  ^^^^  ^ 

pose  him  so  tnai.  no  ^   mnt- 

-.1 

"of'"'Mr.  "wRherspoon's 
poetry.  He  handed  H  to  me  ^toaay 

'won- 


'^'^w'his  arms  bearing  three  ntul- 
r^^^^,':e!?:forsend>;<^here^^ 


are  full  of  Liszts  vupf.  ^J^o  for  a. 
time  were  distinguished 
mortals  by  their  long  and  peculiari 
worn  hair.  Some  of  these  -nen  really 
took  lessons  of  Liszt.  Some  caUed  at 
hifhouse  in  Weimar  .fn^  jere  P 
fitted  to  hear  his  pupils  pla  Others 
stopped  at  Weimor  and  sav,  Liszt  s 
hou^e  It  was  James  Huneker  who  said 
that  Liszt's  greatest  invention  w,as  the 
Liszt  pupil.   

ORGANIST  FOR  50  YEARS  I 

Air.  William  E.  Wood  gave  a  recital 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Arling-  i 
ton  last  Sunday  in  celebration  of  his 
•50th  anniversary   as   organist  of  tne 
church.     This  is   indeed   a  surprising 
record.    Xot  long  aso  an  English  or^ 
ganist  gave  a  recital,   belnr  over  80 
tears  old,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was 
stm  in  active  service,  but  a  record  of  1 
50  years  in  one  church  is  remarkable 
■For   Mr.   Wood  , has   ha<J  during  that 
time  to  deal  with  assorted  clerp-men, 
music  committees  and  ^j^ser^;  .f  ^T'.  "J^" 
ganists  could  have  sur\'ived  this  orde^^ 
That  Mr.  Wood  triumphed  over  these 
natural   enemies  of  an   organist  Is  a 
testimony  to  his  musical  ability,  his  taa 
and  his  courtesy.    As  a  rule  m  Ne^ 
England  churches  the  organist  in  the 


so 
lets 
lample 

^?s^^'7wnTandrand  called  it  a 
^-%Se  VpI^T  OF  OLB  AGE 
^^:b^d^'[LtfelfwWc.alky.ace. 
Pallid  lil'^^.^hf 'Corner  of  my  heart. 

»srr  ■  ■ 

Afraid  of  her  wh'te^°^  ^^^y 
Tsiw^SerTye'^-X  that  glowed  with 

strange  vices  . 
-^.^.*3^1haf  lo'^kld'out  from  dark  souls 

And  the  Jester  l^pea^;-^-  — 
^  ^ne^tJ^^'Uaked  cap: 
••There  is  no  God.  poem? 

^^^.at  is  °P<!5;'°^.ould  turn'  over 

Frothlngham  Clancy  ^.j^^^ 
in  his  grave  If  he  ^^ink  of  it? 

does  Mr.  Herkinie^  Jo^h^  wOODLING. 

Marblehead  Keck. 

"TOWN  GOSSIP"  CLOSES 
COLONIAL^GAGEMENT 

Death  in  Famous  Dooley  Family 
1  Necessitates  Action 

 ,   „f  KedV.  Wavburn's 

The   engagement   or  iveav. 

Th..tr.  =lo..a  r.=i.rt«y  »•=«"•«  »'  J' 

and  tomorrow  may  ha\e  i"*^'' 
refunded  at  the  Colonial  box  office. 


2  t 


l-^Certain  Frenchmen's  feehngs  are  °ut_ 
^„,ed  because  they  are  under  th  im^ 

pression  that  English.         F""^^^*. ; 
^  the  official  language  at  the  disa 
ament  conference.  Th  y  have  ^^^^ 
fptice  in  advance;  yet.  they  " 
V  saV   hit  French  is  a  clearer,  more  lo^- 
.al   and   more   concise   language  than 
1  Eilgush:  furthermore,  "  has  been  ^oa- 
i  sidered  for  many  years  the  lans>..  . . 


HELP,  STRANGER,  HELP! 

A.  C.  A.  of  Hudson,  N.  H..  writes: 
"I've  been  trying  for  nearly  10  years 
to  find  the  song  'Old  Friends  Are  Best,' 
by  Alice  Smith.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
trf)  find  it?" 

NOT    TOO    HARD  QUESTIONS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  you  can  throw  light  on  a 
dat^  isubject-perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
the  Sage  of  Clamport.  A  great  many 
years  ago  a  half-brother  of  mine  became 
a  sailor,  to  the  horror  of  the  inland 
members  of  the  family.  Afterward  he 
died  from  consumption,  too  early  for  me 
to  recall  him;  but  one  day  I  found  a 
book  of  his-and  never  have  seen  a 
copy  of  it  since.  It  was  "Jack  in  the 
Forecastle"  by  H.awser  Martingale 
?hat  biok  at  o'^ce  vanished-I  suspect 
bv  the  kitchen  stove  route-lest  L  too, 
be  infected,  and  but  a  single  qut^tation 
from  it  remains  in  mind,  a  quotation 
apparently  from  some  then  well  known 
poem,  to  wit: 

"Lord!"  cried  the  toper,  with  gravely 

lifted  eyes, 
"Though  I  don't  like  to  swallow^flles, 
I  didn't  know  but  others  might. 

At  one  time  or  another  I  have  found 
that  quotation  of  considera/ble  use  m 
turning  away  embarrassing  situations 
of  social  amenities,  and  I  have  a  curi- 
osity to  know  from  what  source  it  came. 
In  a  very  wide  reading  I  never  met  it 

^  j^nother  matter— In  a  story  dated  back- 
in  the  days  of  Stephen  in  old  England 
a  speaker  charges  another  with  being 
a  somerset  man.  saying:  "Although  you 
speak  good  Ansevin  yet  never  In  thi.s 
world  vrill  you    rid    yourself    of  that 
amazing     buzz"— that     betrayed  the 
speech  of  Somerset.     Elsewhere  also  I 
have  met  alTusions  to  it.    I've  wondered 
of  what  that  "tJuzz"  consisted. 
;    Of  late  I  have  l>een  much  pleaseJ  to 
find  in  articles  in  some  of  our  leading 
'magazines  the  ca^al  use  ,_f^'-ta'" 
words    In    gently  increasing  quantity, 
words  u.sed  a  little  shamefacedly,  w  th 
■  flavor  of  apolo?r>-,  yet  beneath  that  with  | 
a  certain  determination  of  Intent-viz., 
••Toum,"  "theim."  "horn":  perfectly  in- 
:    telligible,  a  speech  ^°°thly  noting  and 
i    leading  harmoniously  on  to  *e  sylla 

"'^^e-^lir'^d  "titr^'arsh^'^hS 
"^s;zss"'as  melodi^is  as  the  traveling 
song  of  a  flock  of  barnyard  geese  1 
Tavl  wondered,  then._  whether  it  m.^t 
not  be  that  "yourn"  is  Angevin  ana 
•  yours "  is  Pomerset.  ^  j  -.1 

Vords  and  editors  are  quaint  and  ciffi- 
ous  at  times.    About  two  years  ago  «ud- 
denlv  the  said  editors  took  up  for  use 
he  word  "meticulous" ;  and  thereaner 
no  month  passed  by  in  '^hlch  I  did  not 
ifmd  that  word  used  )n  some  one  of  the 
current  magazines,  essay  or  serial- Just 
•thironcTln  that  particular  Issue,  only. 

l'"x^^ban'  ''"^H^'^RKSTON  TRTT^^^ 
1    wfadvise  you  to  read  '-So'^e^^^et  W 
,,.ct,"   by   .Tames   Knight  JenningS  Ut 


otlier 
We 


l^jiidon,  'I'lir  compiler  says  i 

lis  preface:  "The  frequent  use  of 
nd  V,  the  softened  musical  sounds 
S  and  F,  together  with  the  frequent  I 
ease  and  multiplication  of  vowel 
jds,  Rivo  the  dialect  a  by  no  means 
irmonious    expression."     The  glos 

is  followed  by  poemg  and 
es   exemplifying    the  dialect, 
e  from  "The  Farewell": 

"Goo  little  Reed! 
■n  iba  vawk,  an  vor  me  plead: 
wild  nawte.s,  ma-be,  tha  col  hire 
ler  than  zatcr  vrom  a  laps, 
that  thy  Maester's  pleas'd  ta  blaw 
'em. 

haup.i    In    time    tha'U    come  ta 
knaw  'em 
nif  za  be  tha'U  please  to  hear, 
gee  ziim  moor  another  year." 
for  "nipticulous,"  meaning  "over- 
ipulous  about  minute  dotail.s,"  this 
litlon  is  the  only  one  given  under 
word   in   the  Concise  Oxford  Dlc- 
ary.   Words  have  their  fate  as  well 
book.s.    We  resret  to  say  we  have 
read  Mr.  Martingale's  story.  The 
tatlon  from  it  leads  us  to  add  the 
to  the  list  of  "Books  that  must  be 
I."  Alas,  the  night  cometh  in  which 
-nan  can  ricd.— Kd. 


ADD  "TABLE  TALK" 

(London  Dally  Clironlcle) 
r.  Thomas  Hardy  i.s  not  generally 
dited  with  a  comic  vein,  but  he  can 
a  funny  story  on  occasion.  The 
asion  chosen  for  a  giuesomely  funny 
n  was  a  dinner.  Exploring  the  cata- 
nbs  once  (Haniy  told  the  friend  at 
side),  he  found  a  small  human  bone, 
dently  a  martyr  relic.  This  he  put 
the  pocI<et  which  held  his  sand- 
hes. 

Vhen  lunching  later  he  found  that  the 
ne  had  crumbled  into  dust  and  spread 
elf  over  the  sandwiches.  That  was 
!  one  taste  of  early  Christian,  he  px- 
ilned  as  nonchalantly  as  If  he  had 
en  talking  of  earlv  peas. 

I'he  Oally  Chronicle  headed  this  anna- 
te "Kdible  Christian." 
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Henry  Arthur  Jones,  when  he  Is  not 
hastislng  ^.  G.  Wells  in  print  and 
Jiundering  j^ainst  George  Bernard 
>lia.w,  finds  time  to  write  entertainingly 
Lbout  theatrical  matters.  He  recently 
»antributed  two  articles  to  the  London 
rimes  about  the  herotaes  of  the  film,  "a 
i*le8tJal  bevy,  remote  but  adored."  He 
leglns  with  a  noble  dlthyrambic  plight. 
"Who  are  the  most  popular  person- 
MtJ*9  in  England  today,  the  most  clier- 
shed  companions  of  the  people's  leisure, 
he  most  familiar  forms  that  beset  their 
[ally  memories?  Who  are  these  that 
ome  captivating  us  from  the  golden 
rates  and  cloudless  blue  of  the  far 
I'est,  this  new  generation  of  silent 
ilrens,  begotten  by  the  swift  magic  of 
he  camera,  and  who,  though  bereft  of 
he  old  seductions  of  speech  ajid  song, 
3  J'et  most  potently  enthral  our 
lultitude  in  every  town,  ravishing  and 
Itillating  the  conunon  imagination  with 
Uurements  of  dumb  mimicry,  and 
treaking  the  vast  expanses  of  our  drab 
lodemity  with  ultra-rainbow  rays'  of 
iinance? 

'It  is  a  curious  by-result  of  tha  wax 
nd  the  concurrent  development  of  what- 
s  too  prosaically  called  'the  film  in- 
ustry'  that  a  group  of  American  star 
iiovio'  actresses  are  today  the  best 
nown  public  figures  in  England,  the 
lost  easily  recognized,  the  most  widely 
dmired  by  our  populace.  Siddons  and 
tachel  and  our  adorable  Ellen  Terry 
Irow  their  thousands,  but  these  now  en- 
hantressess  gather  their  captives  in 
heaves  of  millions." 
The  English  fllna  producers  suffered 
y  the  war.  "The  very  best  that  is 
jrned  out  from  English  studios  may 
Durt  a  comparison  with  the  best  Amer- 
•an  productions,  and  English  pictures 
•  English  society  are  not  the  queer 
iredibilities  so  often  exhibited  on  the  \ 
merican  screen.  But  our  English  firms  | 
eem  at  present  to  lack  the  dashing, 
evouring  enterprise  of  the.  American  I 
reducers.  Again,  film  acting,  as  dis-  | 
gulshed  from  play  acting,  ha?  not  , 
reached  a  high  general  level  in  Eng-  ' 
1.  For  the  most  part  our  film  actors  [ 
still  on  the  stage  rather  than  in  the  f 
We  have  our  accomplished  and 
tractive  English  film  actresses,  whom 
here  salute  and  felicitate.  But  Eng- 
,sh  actresses  do  not  seem  to  talce  so 
aturally  and  incisively  to  the  technic 
the  film.  Nor  do  they  as  yet  number 
a  to  ten  of  the  American  charmers  . 
.  I  was  sitting  in  a  cheap  seat  in  a 
london  suburban  cinema.  The  title  of 
play  of  the  week  was  announced  on 
screen.  Then  followed  the  name 
.  the  leading  performer,  one  of  the 
est  known  American  star  film  actresses. 
1  the  darkened  hush  from  the  seat  be- 
ind  me,  I  heard  an  excited,  delighted 
ilrp  from  some  little  Cockney  maiden 

:  15  to  her  girl  friend:  'Oh,  Its  -. 

'e  know  her!"  ...  I  will  not  men- 
on  the  name  of  the  actress.  I  will  not 
ngle  her  out  frotn  the  seven-tiines 
lagnifled  constellation  of  her  sister 
ad3,  the  cjTiosure  of  the  grovplling 


md. 


upon  the  Btar-spangRd  banner  oi  lU... 

''Tr  *  Jones  then  names  over  a  dozen 
..    American    heroines   of   the  screen 
xvlth  no  other  celebrities  arc 
;  .i,  masses  on  auch  terms  of  everyday 

'"  vn^e  so  near  and  yet  so  faf.  mete- 
c    ublaultous,  multlfulgent.  consp.cu- 
.„us,  worTd-fcatured  1<-i"S'^t«"    °/ J',!^ 
llm  !  Though  .wo  'ft""^  ^^^..'TJt 
^       acce»  to  you.    Wo  '''^""f  ^^'^.gi'^V 

Heroines  of  the  older  drama.    AVo  ca,^^ 
."'^^loUul'" YOU  arc'  ras'lmpalpable 
'':"ur  cl'^p  ng  as  the  dagger  to  Mac- 
NO  more  corporeal  «u^«tancehave 

the  great  advantage,  e— ated 

;•^^„^m^^^o^.■esrf  o^e^ 

„f  the  spoken  d''^™%,J^^^erablo  dally 
Ktale  or  portunc  ory.  1"""'"^;^°  not 
performances  aU  over  U  e  ean^^^.^^ 

::r.rrThrigl^rar:empiternai™ 

^^.^^^^^-^^^^^  , 
"'""'stran'ge's^yrnls  and  uncouth  banall- 

;  hat'^ay  well  drive  any  heroine    o  ex 

l^^^^lh^Xyrti^^^f"^ 

re'ntlon  We  will  not  too  curiously  o-b- 
^pi-ve  that  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
I  npon  you;  thrones  your  complextons  are  ^ 

.  ^  fhalk  and  your  lips  as  polished  tilacK 
'  ng  More"  ecomlng  to  you  Is  this  sober 
'  \^ery  of  t^^^"         flaunting  ver- > 

liHon  of  variety  and  revue.  More  be-  , 
coming  to  you  is  the  unbroken  silence 
oHour  tongues  than  the  idiot  quips  and 
est.  of  our  national  form  of  spoken  , 
drama.  These  austerities  of  your  art  are 
tok^^s  of  its  dignity  and  high  serious- 
ness-compared with   musical  comedy 

HaXraescrlbed  at  length  his  visit 
iothe  House  of  Fame  and 
satlon  ^Ith  the  janitor.  In  which  the 
latter  told  Wm  that  writers  of  fUm 
plays  could  not  gain  entrance  even  by 
the  side  dJor;  that  the  hero  nes  could 
not  enter,  Mr.  Jones  took  his  -way  to 
the  House  of  Publicity. 

"Its  occupants  are  so  very  much  like 
the  paying  guests  at  a  seaside  'board- 
ing house.  None  of  them  stays  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  I  have  no 
foolish  personal  dignity.  I  have  wittAn 
for  the  English  theatre  for  42  years  and 
this  Induces,  nay  enforces,  a  becoming 
modesty  and  Christian  humility.  But, 
Mrankly,  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing up  mv  residence  in  The  House  of 
Pulblicity.  I  resented  the  janitor's  sug- 
gestion, even  more  on  your  behalf,  O 
queens  of  the  film,  than  on  my  own. 
Why  should  you  smirch  the  glittering  ^ 
newness  of  your  royalty,  and  huddle; 
and  herd  among  the  speckled  ruck, 
that  Jostle  each  other  to  obtain  a  fort-  I 
night's  precarious  maintenance  in  the 
jerry-built  House  of  Publicity?  la  there 
no  higher  destiny  reserved  for  you,  O 
universal  darlings  of  all  this  populated 
earth?" 

Mr.  Jones  dreams  of  a  cosy  little 
annex  to  tha  House  of  BVimo,  to  be  re- 
served for  approved  fllm  actors  and 
actresses  and  writers  of  fllm  plays. 

"What  say  you  to  this  chapel  of  Im- 
mortal ease,  wherein  your  memories 
shall  be  preserved  when  you  have 
ceased  to  silhouette  In  the  world's  pict- 
ure palaces,  and  are  'featured'  no  more 
upon  the  flaming  posters  outside?  What, 
.say  you,  O  fair  ones,  O  adored  ones, 
omnipresent,  elusory,  obmutescent,  fig- 
■mentary,  phantasmatlc,  transatlantic 
TJuIcineas  of  the  fllm?" 

"Shadows  you  are,  shadows  we  all 
ar4,  tenuities  thrown  upon  a  screen  to 
pose  and  mimic  and  gesticulate  for  an 
hour  in  dark  surroundings,  shut  away 
from  any  glimpse  or  ken  of  abiding  real- 
ities. Shadows  we  all  are,  stuff  of  the 
camera,  hieroglyphs  upon  this  overscrib-l 
bled  palimpsest  and  indecihpcra'ble  scroll 
of  time.  'What  shadows  we  are!  What 
ehadows  wa  pursue!'  said  Burke.  Have 
you  less  substance,  less  permanence, 
shadowy  heroines  of  the  fllm,  than  the 
tihadowa  that  men  pursue  in  the  world 
outside  picture  palaces?    Take  prjde. 


disembodied,  enchantresses,  that  shad- ' 
ows  though  you  are.  the  populations  of 
the\vorld  And  their  daily  delight  in  pur- 
suing you.  To  you  and  to  all  of  us,  the 
flat  sounds:  'Come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part!' " 

A  Football  Play;  a  Labor  Play; 
Other  Notes  of  the  Stage 

Harold   Brighouse's   "The   Game,"  a 
football  play  which  was  published  some 
j  months   ago,    disappointed    the  Daily 
j  Telegraph  when  it  was  played  at  King's 
i  Theatre  in  London.  The  reviewer  found 
'  it     unsatisfactory     from     the  stand- 
point of  sport  and  drama,  with  a  story 
that  does  not  carrj-  conviction  to  the 
least  exacting  listener.    The  play  will 
no*,  add  to  the  fame  of  the  dramatist 

it  is  sickpj 


w  u.i  ,wi)lo  "HobsoM'w  <:i!0](i."  'Tt  mux 
nuct  with  a  certain  measure  of  tmc- 
ccss  among  playgoers  in,  let  us  say.  In 
the  mldlandK,  where  the  cult  of  foot- 
ball Is  practised  with  an  almost 
fanatical  fervor." 

The  Repertory  Players  brought  out  at 
the  .Shaftesbury  Theatre,  London,  on 
Sept.  4,  n  play  in  four  acts,  "The 
Labor  Member,"  by  Ernest  Hendrie. 
The  ambitious  Fearon,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  soon  regarded  as  :i  traitor 
by  his  Doaker-constltuents,  htis  lived 
10  years  with  Mary  AlUster,  a  working 
woman.  She  has  remained  stationary 
-wh-o  >*t,  has  risen.  Sir  David  Oakley, 
dlsgracoii  -ic  'ho  woman  whom  he  had 
married,  owns  ujter  many  years  that 
Fearon  is  his  naiural  son.  In  his 
younger  days  Fearon.  A  worklngman  In 
a  shipyard  where  Oakley  was  manager 
and  a  partner,  was  a  Socialist  and  a 
strike  leader.  His  arguments  against , 
marriage  led  Mary  to  keep  house  for' 
him.  Fearon  at  last  finds  that  his  soul- 
mate  is  one  Olive  Hannlngtoin,  the 
chief  partner  in  the  firm.  (She  even 
keeps  his  speeches.)  Mary,  deciding  to 
break  with  Fearon,  Is  supposed  to  go 
to  Canada  with  her  brother  who  is  In 
the  Salvation  Army.  After  some  months 
she  is  thought  to  have  drowned  her- 
self In  the  Thames,  though  the  body 
found  with  a  ring  which  Fearon  had 
engraved  for  Mary  years  before,  was 
that  of  a  waif,  Kate,  whom  Mary  had 
l)efriended.  Kate  repaid  her  by  stealing 
her  Jewelry.  This  affair  apparently 
ruins  Fearon,  politically  and  with  the 
dock  hands.  One  of  them  hits  him  on 
the  head  with  a  heavy  instrum'ent. 
Fearon  is  saved  from  further  harm  by 
Mary,  who  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  Major 
Barbara,  persuades  him  to  forgive  his 
assailants  and  leaves  him  to  be  happy 
with  Olive.  There  are  se^'eral  character 
parts  in  the  play,  according  to  the 
Stage,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
among  them  that  of  a  nonagenarian 
grande  dame. 

"Barking"  of  the  Coney  Island  va- 
riety is' nothing  new.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ^go,  when  Ranelagh  and 
Vauxhall  v.-ere  popular  resorts  for  f.ash- 
ionable  London,  the  proprietors  of  the 
two  places  would  hire  men  and  wooien, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  style,  to  min- 
gle with  the  crowds  in  fashionable 
streets  and  say  to  one.  another:  "What 
charming  weather  for  Vauxhall!"  or 
"How  pleasant  it  must  be  today  at 
Ranelagh!"— New  York  B\'enlng  Post. 

Sir  Harry  Lauder's  estato  at  Olen- 
branter,  Scotland,  consisting  of  9700 
■acres,  was  offered  for  sale  on  Sept.  14, 
3tit  the  offers  did  not  reach  ^,000,  al- 
though the  auctioneer  suggested  that 
the  first  bid  should  be  $100,000,  conse-- 
quently  the  property  was  withdrawn. 

When  the  question  of  "bObing"  in  a 
theatre  is  discussed,  one  recalls  the 
story  of  an  incident  at  the  Comedy, 
Theatre  in  the  late  eighties.  During  the 
performance  a  man  left"  his  seat  In  the 
pit  and  walked  out  to  the  money  box,  i 
where  he  handed  in  the  counterfoil  of  a 
pit  pass,  marked  "Comphmentary."  "I 
don't  want  to  pay  any  compliments  to  | 
this  show,"  he  said.  "Here's  x^/  half- 
crown.  Give  me  a  pit  ticket;  thdh  I  can 
hiss."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Scottish  National  Players  under 
the  auspices  of' the  St.  Andrew  Spciety.,- 
Glasgow,  put  in  effect  last  winter  then- 
purpose  to  establish  a  national  drama 
in  Scotland.  They  now  announce  four 
series  of  performances  in  Octdber.  De- 
cember, January  and  March.  The 
repertory  -will  Include  these  new  plays: 
A  one-aot  duologue.  "Christ  in  the 
Kirkyard,"  toy  Hugh  S.  Robertson; 
"The  Change  House,"  by  John  Bran- 
dano  with  a  Hebridean  setting;  The 
Money's  the  Thing,"  by  George  W  oden, 
dealing  with  life  in  Glasgow,  and  a 
three-act  play  by  George  Blake,  whose 
Highland  tragedy,  "The  Mother,  will 
be  revived.  Another  revival  will  be 
"Cate  McCheyne."  The  society  hopes 
to  add  "Deacon  Brodie"  by  Stevenson 
and  Henley,  to  the  list. 

The  executors  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
have  put  up  at  auction  the  pictures, 
furniture,  books,  decorative  items  re- 
moved from  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  drawings  and  paintings  represent 
Tree  and  members  of  his  company  in 
important  roles.  The  catalogue  of  34o 
lots  also  Included  silk  and  other  cur- 
tains, wall  hangings  and  draperies  used 
in  plays,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
dome  and  other  rooms  In  the  theatre, 
sculptured  roanble  classic  busts  and 
pedestals;  silver  articles,  bronzes  and 
curios;  many  gifts  to  'Tree. 

A  new  ballet,  the  solo  work  of  which 
is  entrusted  to  Ruth  French,  will  also 
be  seen.  Part  of  the  music  of  this  by 
the  way,  was  composed  by  Jas.  W.  late 
in  mid-AUantic  whilst  en  route  to  Amer- 
ica It  was  transmitted  to  the  Hippo- 
drome by  wireless  via  Devizes,  and  at 
once  "set  upon"  by  Mr.  Tate's  orches- 
trators  in  London.  This  more  or  less 
cryptic  telegram,  surely  one  of  the  nrst 
of  the  kind,  ran  as  follows: 
BjTe,  Funnioslty,  London. 
Echo  song  Hippodrome  Wylle  Tate 
Peep  Show  key  a  two  four  time  each 
word  one  bar  stop  sohlalato  tedohdoh 
mera  soh  mera  soh  sohalate  tedohdoh 
mere  soh  mere  soh  lasghmfidoh  reme 
schtadohia  fella  meradohla  medah 
remedoh  re  repeat  .first  twelve  lasoh- 
medoh  sohfa  sohiadohre  fame  mesoh 
soh  mesoh  soh  me  echo  me  re  echo  re 
doh  (stop)  Gillespie  aboard  approves 
number  put  into  rehearsal  Monday.— 
Tate.— The  Stage.  „ 
Miss  Marion  H.  Brazier  has  given  her 
aluable  collection  of  theatre  programs 


from  1X70  to  VSM  to  the  iloston  I'uiyii  : 
Library.  Attached  to  many  of  the  pro- 
graniM  are  flrst-nlght  criticising.  The 
prof^ranw  are  clasBtfled  as  to  years. 

"Mutt  and  Jeff  was  performed  for  tli« 
first  time  la  London  on  Sept.  .'i.  The 
Stage,  with  unconscious  humor,  said: 
"It  would  not  bo  advisable  to  .seek  too 
seriously  for  a  plot." 

Lydia  Tavorska,  formerly  the  Princes*  1 
Uarlatlnsky,  a  Russian  actress  who  had  . 
played  much  in  London,  died  on  Sept.  3.  ' 
Tier  maiden  name  was  de  Hubbenet.  She 
wu.s  bom  at  Kleff,  the  daughter  of  j).  ,^ 
police  officer,   on  Aug.  3,   1874.  After 
study  in  Paris,  .she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on   the  stage  at  Moscow  In 

1894  as    Marguerite     Gautler.  From 

1895  to  1900  she  was  at  the  Theatre 
Litteralre,  Petrograd.  She  founded  In 
that  city  her  own  theatre,  the  new 
Theatre  Yavorska,  In  1901  and  took 
many  roles,  Mme.  Sans-Gene,  Magda, 
L'Alglon,  Candida,  Cleopatra,  Lady 
Macbeth  and  the  heroines  of  Ibsen.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  on 
Dec.  2,  1S09,  in  "Madame  aux  Camellas," 
and  played  in  English  for  the  first  time 
In  December  of  the  next  year.  For  a 
time  she  manafted  the  Royalty  and  tli4 
Court  theatres  In  Ijondon.  At  Petrograd 
in  1915  .she  acted  Lady  Teazle.  Her 
first  husband,  the  Prince  Bariatinsky, 
wrote  two  plays  for  her.  In  1920  she 
married  John  Pollock,  a  son  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock. 

What  becomes  of  the  straw  hats 
which  purchasers  of  fall  headgear  be- 
queath to  hat  .shops? 

'  We  sfll  'em  at  a  nickel  apiece,"  re- 
plied one  saies:nan.    "There's  a  C4ip«- 

dian  in  one  of  the  shows  who  breaks 
up  a  dozen  straw  hats  at  evei-y  perform- 
ance, and  ho  buys  up  .all  the  hats  people 
leave  here." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


New  Music  at  Promenade  C««icerts; 
Other  Notes  of  Varied  Interest 

London  Times,  Aug.  31— The  seri- 
ousness of  the  loss  to  British  muslo 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  George  But- 
terworth,  who  was  killed  In  the  war, 
'was  emphasized  still  further  by  the 
first  performance  a',;  the  Queen's  Hall 
last  night  of  his  ."Two  Polk-song 
[Idylls."  In  these,  as  in  "The  Shropshire 
Lad,"  Butterworth  made  use  of  folk- 
jtunes,  and  there  is  revealed  yet  again 
his  power  of  dealing  with  them  In  Just  \ 
ithat  imaginative  manner  which  makes  j 
la  movement  a  homogeneous  thing.  The  , 
I  charm  of  the  thematic  material  has 
Jbeen  perceived  and  made  to  permeate  1 
the  treatment,  and  in  the  result  we  have 
two  little  pictures,  as  it  were,  of  a 
typical  English  countryside,  "atmos- 
jpheric  '  in  just  exactly  the  right  sort  i 
of  way.  The  music  is  not  altogether  j 
faultle83;*there  is  a  certain  amount  of  i 
j  Immaturity  in  the  structure,  the  Inter- 
est lapsing  a  little,  aind  the  orchestra- 
tion is  not  always  clear  and  perfectly 
effective,  but  the  sincerity,  the  grace, 
and  the  poetry  make  amends.  .  . 
Four  "Parodies  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra," by  Herbert  Hughes,  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
night  (Aug.  29).  They  are  settings  of 
nursery  rhymes  in  which  either  direct 
allusion  is  made  to  well  known  theme* 
Or  the  style  of  the  music  Is  founded 
upon  that  of  some  famous  composer. 
This  kind  of  joking  is  poor  fun,  even  if 
it  is  extremely  "well  done,  and  as  Mr. 
Hughes  has  rather  an  obvious  method 
one  feels  that  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  he  were  to  rely  upon  his 
own  vein  of  musical  humor,  which  he 
possesses  In  some  degree.  The  best  set- 
ting was  that  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard," 
which  the  program  told  us  was  inspired 
by  a  sojourn  i^  the  .Sudan;  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  amusing  idea  to  get  an  effect 
of  mock  tragedy  by  a  sort  of  imitation 
of  eastern  'melancholy.  It  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Tubb,  who  sang  them  all  with 
much  point,  responded  by  singing  two ; 
more,  presumably  from  the  same  set,  ' 
as  the  orchestra  had  their  parts.  Of 
these  we  preferred  "Sing  a  song  o'  six- 
pence," although  the  quotation  from 
Beethoven's  "Sonata  Pathetique"  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  amusing  from 
being  quite  irrelevant. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  spoke  of  these  ] 
"Parodlesi"    In    much   more    f avorable  i 
terms,  calling  them  "delicious  things."  ' 
saying   that   Mr.   Hughes   is   the  first ' 
composer  to  show  the  way  to  humor  In 
music.    "The  audience  laughed  for  the 
first  time,  not  at  the  music,  but  into 
the  music." 

London  Times,  Sept.  2— Mr.  Edgar 
Sainton's  "Paracelsus,"  a  symphonic 
poem  intended  to  reflect  the  character 
of  the  man  as  depicted  by  Browning, 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  In  London  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday  (Aug. 
31).  It  is  .an  ambitious  work  of  large 
proportions,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
thematic  material  is  lacking  in  real 
charm,  and  as  the  treatment  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  nor  the  scoring 
sufficiently  Imaginative,  the  general 
effect  was  bound  to  be  one  of  striving 
rather  than  of  accomplishment.  Mr. 
Bainton  has  not  convinced  us  that  the 
subject  was  one  which  called  for  mu- 
sical illustration  simply  because  he  has 
failed  to  suggest  personal  characteriza- 
tion by  his  actual  thematic  invention. 
In  other  respects  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the    music    which    shows    .=:kin;  the 


s~ni^  iur-  for  example.  i3  very  much  W! 
the  point,  and  the  various  sections  bal-  ! 
onop  well.   The  composer  conducted. 

The  I>ally  Telegraph  describes  "Para- 
celsus"  as  "ot  the  Kind,  clear  and 
strlTlhtforward.    alike    in    design    and  |  , 

S^n'r^^ronXJ^^^-' 

"The  Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  27-A  ne^v 

V  K.  Lincpsco  Ticciati.  Busoni  ; 
work  by  Francps(^o  ^  i,eard  in  the  ■ 
brVIMant  young  pup^l.  "''"'^J^t^'  25) 

'  le  Te^^llea   :'t 'this   young  ,««"P9S«  .V 
hLd    f<)r  when  he  chooses  he  f«v-eetl> 
ab^dJis  tho  rules  of  the  academies  and 
1  >-^u,  in  the  course  of  this  scholas 

'flclL^^sv.  phrases  that  are^  es.sont.all> 
'  'jf%hTs%V,  and  h.^e  on  y  the  remote, 
connection   with   Gregory's.     The  fle 

'  foots  are  the  defects  of  form— the  privl- 
"  of  vouth.    It  would  take  a  some- 
~at   lengthv   analysis    to    pomt  out 
, ore  precisely  each  of  the  three  move- 
,  als^especially    the    first  two--v.ure 
lundant  and  overwrought.    U  shomd 
,[  be  difficult  to  cut  both  the_  first 
■  a  second  In  half  or  thereabouts.  Al- 
ost  cmainly  the  Queen's  Hall  au<3ie,"^^ 
v.  ould  the  more  thoroughly .  appreciate 
the  qualities  ot  this  youthfm  and  fPlr- 
iu-d  compo-siUon  iE  'Ws  were  done  It. 
as  .something  of  a  >--o'n='dencc  that  the  , 
Rondeau     Arlequinesque      fo.  tenor 
,!oe  and  orchestra  by  the  composer  si 
:,a^terwas    performed    the  previoijs, 
.  fnlng.    Sir  Henry  Wood's  ^^^^'Z'^^];  , 
i^n  of  this  exceptional  work  with  Mr 
Sldnev  Pointer  .".s  the  ^oice  af  Harle- 
„iin  in  the  la.st  section,  was  Just  one  of 
'hose  brilliant  little  episode^s.  unnoticed 
l,v   the  crowd,  which  have  made  the 
!  proms  ••  whai  they  are-^  kind  of  mu- 
sical Arabian  Nights,  fun  of  adventure 
and  ae.<ghtful  .-iurpnae. 

Lovers  of  Savoy  opera  in  the  A>  est. 
vho  have  been  enjoying  a  very  Buccess- 
Gilbert-Sullivan  -reason  at  Plymouth, 
:l,^;!Je  found  interest  in  a  correspond 
pnce  that  has  appeared  in  the  estern 
Morning  News  and  Mercury  concerning 
Te  possible  oclgin-or  '-^^her  source  o^ 
nsDiiation-ot  the  famous  Merryman 
knd  Hi8  Maid  -  duet  from  -yeomen  of 


at  all.     .^o    *«■»   'W'    J-  .  ^l' 

well  known  musloAl  inelrument  maker 
m  "The  True  Tone  Violin,"  published 
by  Cassells.  vi_« 
Good,  bad.  and  ridiculous  varnlBhlngj 
theories  come  under  the  la.h.  Stradi- | 
varlue.  Mr.  Farrell  tells  us.  is  reputed 
to  have  had  his  varnish  made  for  him 
in'  the  fowl-house-that  is.  he  used 
white  of  egg.  But  our  author  claims 
rnat  "Stral"  varnish  is  gelatine,  over 
a  flUmg  of   olive   oil.-London  Dallj, 

Chronicle.  _*i*t»n 
The  life  of  Caruso  will  be  '^Itten 
by  Richard  Northcott.  the  author  of 
seA-eral  books  on  musical  subjects.  He 
will  have  access,  it  is  understood  to 
any  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
facts  m  connection  with  the  singers 
career,  and  the  volume  will  contain  a 
collection  of  his  photographs,  which  Mr. 
Northcott  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure." 

Grand  Guignol  of  London 

The  Grand  Guignol  on  Sept.  i  cele- 
brated at  the  Little  "Theatre  the  first 
vear  of  Its  existence,  the  management 
published  the  first  volume  of  what  it 
hopes  to  make  an  annual  review  of  Its 
proceed  inga  There  are  many  articles 
also  an  appendix  giving  a  list  of  the 
plays  produced,  the  casts  and  the  posters 
ssued  m  connection  with  them.  Jose 
G  llvT.  who  is  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  London  Grand  «uignol, 
refers  to  the  outcry  against  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  pUys:  « 


have  placed  him  m  s^^'^.j^ff  "^J.  ^„f»"vte 

mlrable  elocutionist  ime  .ur^  ^.-ents  of 
T.„<»^  Having  rev  ewed  the  e\t.nxs  ui 
|:r^l.^U^{chr,.0Pl^^Sly^ 

,^1.1h:"j;^"^^hl^->^:^-ra;': 

With  a  »^'-o-""^,-",V;^;  <r;ny  10  cruel 
tery-and    to  add  ^  ^^^^^es  him 

''^^r-^r^^^il^rc^^^trtwhen 

JteThL^Ilf^tr'e  very  front  rank  Of 

,v,=  vnniieer  u'eneration  of  players, 

imagination  and  undoubted 


■    "   ■  Mr    M.Cornia.  .;  1 

.  -  scbubert-WlUwamJ  I 

Mr.-  McBealh  1 
Irinii  Folk  Songs:              _    ,  q  naraeb«'-.i 

I  'itie  Short  l  ut  'o  the  A"^-  Tlngb.= 
Ifhe  Otrttins  Mothers  Ijull.ibr  

'   ,.TV«":v»> 

Melodj  in  A   Gossf 

How  Dear  to  Me  the  Hour. .  .Mont^^^e  rhUUp. 

 Bacli 

 Rameau 

xir.  McBeath  •  .   '  . 


string. 
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i  s<<r»ni«ae  >frotn  La  Nult  flc  ^'«;,''„,k,..Ko„akoff 
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To  Music  
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Mr. 


;r--«uU  that  he  always  i  Soh^"  Tarentelle 
gwTs'ira  play  Which  is  worth  tUlnMnJ  |  ^^^^^  FolUSon,.: 
iLut.   His  performance  -  the  drunke,    j        „„„  A«tn„....,,.,A.  • 


the  Guard."    In  an  artlcl*  dealing  with^ 
the  subject  Mr.  James  Martin  recalled 
the  fact,  often  mentioned,   that  Gllert 
used  to  say  that  the  duet  was  suggested; 
bv  an  old  Cornish  chanty,  which  was 
sung  by  sailors  on  board  his  yacht,  and; 
the  first  two  lines  of  which  ran:  "Comet 
and  I  will  sing  you.  What  will  you  sing, 
me?"  There  are,  it  would  seem,  several j 
versions  of  that  Cornish  folk  song,  all' 
of   them  more  or  less  related   to  the 
chanty  familiar  as  "The  Dilly  Song, 
one  form  of  which  is  to  be  found  In 
Baring-Gould's  "Songs   of    the  West." 
Did  Sullivan,  It  was  asked  in  the  West- 
ern Morning  News,  owe  his  inspii'^tion 
for  his  setting  of  the  "Merryman  and 
His  Maid"  to  "The  Dilly  Song."  and, 
according    to    one    correspondent,  tne 
melody  was  "put  into  hi.s  head  by  his 
collaborator,  who  whistled  it."    But,  as 
reproduced  in  the  columns  of  our  west- 
ern contemporary,  that  song  bear.j  no 
slmllaritv  whatsoever  to  Sullivan's  tune. 
Can  it  be  tliat  Gilbert,  who  admittedly 
l>ad  no  ear  for  music,  "whistled"  some- 
thing utterly  unlike  "The  Dilly  Song 
when  'j-ying  to  reproduce   its  phrases 
for  his  partner's  benefit?    As  a  matt-.>r 
of  fact,   Sullivan  experienced  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  in  setting  Uiat  particu- 
lar lyric  in  "The  Yeomen,"  and  made 
several   attempts   before   his  ."inspira- 
tion" reached  it.^  final  completed  form. 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Florence  Macbeth  sang  last  season  in 
78  concerts  and  in  over  20  performances 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

It  is  now  stated  that  Mr.  Paderowski 
will  play  this  season  in  aid  of  Poland. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Ital> 
that  Caruso's  estate,  by  the  terms  of 
tho  will,  would  be  divided,  one-half 
going  to  his  daughter.  Gloria,  and  one- 
•nalf  being  divided  into  four  parts,  one- 
eighth  of  the  estate  going  to  Mrs. 
Caruso,  and  one-eighth  to  eacn  of  his 
son.s.  nudolpho  and  Enrico,  and  one 
to  his  brother.  Giovanni.  No  estimate 
was  given  as  to  the  size  of  the  estate. 

Mrs  Anna  Bulkley  Hills,  for  some 
vears  a  solo  singer  at  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Church.  New  York,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
«;epl  16.  Mrs.  Hlllo  accompanied  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  to  England  as  represent- 
ative of  American  church  singers  and 
sang  in  ooocerts  in  London  and  Pans. 
Charles  D.  Hawley.  composer,  is  her 
brother-in-law.  . 

Wood  Intended  to  be  made  into 
violins  has  been  boiled,  baked,  slewed, 
steamed,  soaked  in  chemicals  and  ex- 
perimented on  until  It  is  haraly  wood 


have  produced  plays  with  a  purpose  an., 
plays  of  real  literary  value,  but.  att-r 
all,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  attempting 
anything  more  than  to  enter  satisfactf- 
rlly  for  the  Grand  Guignol  public,  wnich 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  hlg'aly  educated 
and    sophisticated    section    of  London 
playgoers,  but  which  has  the  habit  ol 
demanding  ver:.'  strong  dramatic  meat. 
'The  Old  Woman'  is  frankly  a  'shocker,' 
but  it  is  a  very  good  shocker  inde  d  ; 
because  it  certainly  shocks  and  because 
It  Is  so  amazingly  well  constructed.  It 
creates  terror  almost  entirely  by  sug- 
g..stion  and  by  tlie  excellence   of  tne 
acting     It  is  not  ior  babes  and  suck- 
lings ;  but  such  are  not  admitted  to  the  | 
Little  Theatre."   He  attributes  the  sue-  i 
cess  to  the   remarkable  unity   of   en-  Y 
dravor  and  comradeship  in  co-operation  , 
of  all   who  have  helped   to   make   the  ' 
■  scheme  an  actuality,  and  to  the  friendli- 
ness and  sympathy  of  the  public  and  of 
the  vast  nlajorlty  of  the  newspapers 
'  "Incidentally    he    mentions   that  whe.i 
■The  Kill'  was   producod-th3  play  la  i 
which  the  wife's  lover  is  thrown  to  thei 
.  \v-olfhounds  -the  agonized  howlms  o.  i  j 
tlie  dogs  almost   produced  a   prosecu- 1 
tion  from  the  So<.iety  for  the  Prevention  j 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    It  was  on  y  oy , 
proving  that  the  only  ill-usage  inl  iced  ; 
upon  anybody  was  caused  to  the  lungs 
of    actors    of    the    company  blowing! 
through  lamp  glasses  Uiat  he  was  able 
to  prevent  himscU  from  being  cast^  into 
'   gaol  for  ciTjelty  to  dumb  animals.  Mr. 
'  Levy  also  writes  the  history  of  the  w^'n-l 
ing  year  at  the  Adelphi.  Sybil  Thornaike  l 
in  her  article,  "The  Hai,py  Victim,  s-aya 
that  the  normal  healthy  mind  desires 
violent  expression.    She  is  "truly  sorrj'j 
for  the  person  who  cannot  enjoy  seerngj 
eves  poked  out.  "    There  are  verses  in | 
this  Annual  "good  if  metrically  cruae  by, 
Russell  Thorndlkc  and  vfery  deplorab  e 
by     Victor     MacClure     and  Reginald 
Atkell."   Here  is  an  extract  from  an  ap- 
p*al  to  the  freatregoers: 

Walk  up,  walk  up.  and  v.allow 

In  abominable  crime. 
With  Sybil  Thorndlke  strangled 
I         For  the  forty-seoond  time. 


dreamer  Is  a  beauUful  piece  of  work 

Hs  Si! 

ol  his  ^^''"J  ■  ^  Ling  la  srewU 
are  subsidUn.  t.^*      1.,  .ilificuli  mo- 

Old  vie,  acted  with  a  quiet 

well' be  proud.    She  actea  .^^^^ 

restraint  and  dlgnlt>  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^hit- 
Shakespear 


111  s  or  AUtrii"  ,-.      •  4 

f.a-Ko.„,  the  world  Over 

I  waffiier-\Villi#'luJl 

1   WORCESTER  FESTIV^ 

;  Th.  63d  annual  festiva,  of  the  Worces- 
county  Musical  Assoc^^aliQli  y>m^'- 
i  he'd  in  "  echanics  Hall.  Worcester,  f  t  s 
!  weeV  -Nelson  P.  .Coffiii  «'W  ^o";"';- 
l-n'e    New    Yorl.^,  Syniphony    Ofich,,t^  , 

be  conducted  by  Tt^""^  P""*'".'...  . 
'<  -w-KnNF.sri.o-.  s  P.  M. 

;    FrcU  Fattoii.  ■ 
I  TIUMISDAY.  2;.';o  P.  >1.  ' 

i         ,      T«-;ninmB  ■  i      Thfi  London  Synijh'J 

l\«iiKlin  ^Mlllams   -^^-e   White  I>o»«.cU 

I  Oriffes  •  >;on  So  Pi  ' 

I   WaW  Arf,r  fVoni  Zvinir  „^A\k^^>• 

- ■■      Bstellc  W.'lin8  WtB'  - 

P^«»-.':   VestlTal   Chorus,    (liopis^.*;  r^o-A 
oiTli<-Rtv:,  .-ir..t  orpsii^'i        »  j 
FRIDAY. ,  2;.<fU  I'.'  \ 

.Svmii''0".r  * 

BpotUoren..  ■    .  •  .,A,UrB--J'''<»ret.« 

Tachalkowsky. ..  W"'.^'.  . 
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So  dash  along  to  John  street, 
Where  the  lamps  are  showing  red,  [ 

And  in  less  than  half  a  mlnut|  , 
You  will  wish  that  you  were  dead. 

"Christopher  Sly,"  a  Fantastical 
Play  by  Sig.  Forzano 

(Lonflon  Times.  &ei>t.  n 
Shakespeare  would  have  us  believe^ 
that  Christopher  Sly  was 
drunken   tinker,  who  thought  onb  of 
his  "pot  Of  small  ale"  and  was,  m.ffot.  i 
a  wonhy  butt  for  an>-  P"="Jf' J^^.^J' 
Sig.  Forxano,  from  whose  Italian  ong-i 
inal  Mr.  H.  B.  CotterlU  ha^  ^^-^"^^J''^ 
play  at  the  New  Theatre,  does  not  agree^. 
He  has  seen  another  side  to  the  man  s 
character,  and  makes  him  a  drinker  cer- 
tainly, but  not  one  who  ':L»\  "v.n 


soul   to  his' thirst.    The  drunken 
boor  of  "The  Taming   of  the  Shre'« 
and  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
has  become  a  dreamer,  a  poet— almost  a 
Francois  Villon. 

Formerlv  the  act  of  dr,-sslng  up  the 
dr.m.ken  Sly  as  a  ncble  lord  «•  !°?f 
Joke;  now  It  has  bec-?me  a  orjel  trick. 

and   tragedy  is   the  '""^-'^^  -  ^''^^fj^e 
Kven  now  one  laughs  for  a  time  at  the 
bemused  surprise  of  ^^e  %ictim  b^t  the 
jest  soon  begins  to  wear  thin.  The  Larl  s 
mistress-  p.asses  herself  oft  ^^^^ 
^vlfe.  but  he  also  sees  the  traglo  side 
for  she  realizes  that  beneath  the  ia„i. 
and  the  Slth  there  Is  a  tou<-h  of  supren 
digTiity  which  puts  Sly  In  .^  <^lf  \\V>a_ 
The  jolic  h^s  gone  too  far.    --^s  n»  .  - 
veals  his  love  for  the  woman,  the  rau- 
cous laughter  of  the  courtiers  for=e  tne 
truth  on  him.   The  Earl  ha^  *>^,'^'^f."! 
his  baaing,  and  Sly  understands  tha. 
he  has  pro^-ided  tube  ^Port  for  an  idle 
hou-.    Cast  into  a  cfHar  of  tne  caatlc, 
from  ^ilch  he  is  to  be  released  on  he 
morrOT-,  Sly  comforts  himself  with  tne 
assurance  that  the  -.vonian  must  re«.!> 

iist  ill 


his 


SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the  Bos  | 

ton  symphony  0^«'^*-r^Vr?-T^?Thurs-l 
full  forceH  of  the  orchestra  last  Inurs 
dav  ai^d  is  now  rehearsing  for  the  open- 
fng'lSr  of  Boston  Symphony  concert. 

^hich  will  take  place  in  S>-I>^S^f^«tv; 
next    Friday    ^f^'erno  n    and  ^aUrda>_ 

Change''  i?th;  personret  and  the  onlyi 

ir«urel    who    has   come    from    >  ranee, 
where  he  18  generally  regarded  as  one 
Tf  the  finest  masters  of  his  Instrument. , 
to  take  Ui  J  post  of  honor.    F.  William 
Krafft  iM^g  esteemed  as  onl  ot  the  most 
Sted  first  violinists  in  the  orchestra 
and  who  left  in  1912.  has  returned,  and  | 
Zo  Hans  Werner,  equally  esteemed  as 
n  viola  player,  who  has  been  absent  fo: 
fJo  season..     Edouard  LeBlen.  a  new 
n"om«'lr,  has  come  from  New  Orleans  to 
fln    i  f  the   percussion  section,  the  va- 
cincv  left  b.v  the  death  of  Mr.  Herman 
■PiirVhardt  last  summer. 

Judgtng  b"  his  splendid  repuation  m 
the  old  world,  the  BynTPhony  Orchestra 
rnlv  well  possess  a  valuable  virtuoso  in 
Mr  Fourel.    lu  France  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the 
1  mfny  fine  viola  players  of  wliich  that 
!  country         boMt.    Born  *t  Grenoole.  1 
'  iser-     in  \m.  1.?  studied  in  Pai'is  with 
Touche   and  "nayot.    obt.ii,ine,  tinam- 
'  mously.  in  1S13,   tho  3rot  pnae  at  the 
,  National  Acaue^iy.    After  a'L  «npagfe- 
i  nent  with- the  opera,  he  ; 
•  .^inist       the  fauiov.3  Concerw*  Lamo'i 
reux     r^dertakms  his  mSlitavy  service 
■Tv'v^  end  of  lElS;  he  served  in  a' reg-  j 
■='t  '^•^^  .  ,,nf;i  391s  was  wound-  | 

inont  of  intant.T  until  ^s-  .  " 

ed  twice  and  v CS^'^'*-'-  '•1'®  ^'^  - 
f.tJr  r'e  ■de;^«<tei»ia.ion.  he  became    '  j 

;nW.b^^*  Coticerts  Toi^^^^^."-^ 

--^:±rp^.ui;;^y  Snk- 

not^d  "y  "phon:,-  orcr,e.tra  unSer  Gaim.  : 
;it  Mopte  Carlo..  

"jOHN  McCORMACK 

The  return  to  .Mnerioa  ^J,' 
aohUrcCormackwillbemarX^^^^^^^^ 
following  programs.  "^^V^'  "  „%u„da> 
heard  at  Symphony  Hall  on  ^ 
afternoon,  Oct.  ,f"-^T,"t^" assisted  b* 
°^al^  Sc^^^h.'^ei^^.r.nd  Edwi, 
Schneider,  pianist: 

October  0 

o;:l^e^C^.'M?:^E.,ri<iice,.Jacopo  Perl  1«» 
/Aim.,  del  cor.  n.a  Costanja)^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Ij  Mr  McC»rmack 

La  r.ltana  (.4rab"-Spat.lsh  eong  of  the  ^StJ 
■  C<>ntnr3-l 


Debussy. . 
Wognev. . 


Beillosi. . 
Thomas, 
Aria, 


...  ... .Art  . 

Ottmie  Schillic  v».>,,.., 
 ..TWO  ■JJpotnnV'S.  NyiiJ|- 

 Overture,  TnnnhacusiT 

I-RlliAy,  8  P.  M. 
.Overture.   '•B^nvemUo  Calllnl 


■le  Tamhom-  Mn.Ior."  fiom  "Le  C»I 
Mr.  MI.KlIeton 

. .  .The  Pi-eluii.-i 

Lis'-t  -  •, •  Vria  '  ' 'i Jirgo  al  FaotoWro' ' 

Kossinl  A""'     '^'r„'-„,  Btrtler«" 

Mr    Mliiaieton-  , 
no.sini        InflammaWft.  froni  "Staba'.  MlMr 
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HOFMANN'S  IMPROVISATION 

The  Sundiy  Herald  of  Sept  25  pub-j 
lished   the  program  of  the  concert  Inl 
Music  Hall  on  Dec  23,  1887.  when 
10-year-oId"  Josef  Hofmanii  played  tcj 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  many.  The 
program  staied  that  the  boy  t^ould  Imj 
proviso  on  "a  theme  given  by  any  la^Jt  m 
or  gentleman  In  the  audience.'  j 
"X.  Y.  Z."  writes  to  The  Herald:  1^ 
theme   was  given   by  Mr.  Georg» 
Chadwick.    It  was  the  second  raotiveo 
the  first  movement  of  Frederic  Hy^^ 
Cowen's  'W^^lsh'  Sj-mphony.  -^^'^ 
been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphon. 
Orchestra  that  afternoon." 
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..  .Krelil*-' 

C.entnr3-l   i?orpora-Krcl»l«v 

 Mr  ' McBeath' 

Vaushan  ■SVlUi*ni« 

SUfnt  Moon  ■  Havcnran  Brian 

Why  r>o«t  Thon  Wound  -"'n  F^I^rchei: 

Pa.lrai^  the  I  >-iillcr.  .. .    -  ■- 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  June  25.  1921.  William  Smith  c 
Smithville.  Mass..  being  iU  with  an  » 
curable  disease  and  realizing 
end  was  near  at  hand,  made  his  J"- 
divlding  his  property  equally  betwe^ 
his  wife  and  his  eldest  son,  if  any 
should  be  bom  to  him;  or  in  <^ 
should   die  without  leaving  any  IM  * 
issue,  then  between  his  wife  auO 
eldest  daughter,  who  wa3  5  year^  oW  T 
the  time.    On  Sept.  25  ot  the  same  y 
his  wife  gave  birth  to  t;vnn  sons 
first  wa^  born  5  '"'""i^„''tli!u,;s  l'- 

•  state  were  set  back  one  hour  - 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  t 
<;„n  it  was  but  B  minutes  pa^^ 
A   M     on  sept.  26  William  SiniOi  d. 

,  t^thout  making 

:  Both  sons  were  "ving.     Q"  ^ 

1  shareB  with  the  v,ndow  In  the 
Mil  ford.  J-^"^ 


-•1   •  •      ;  i  /■  L  L    O  I     I  A  Ni  C" 

the  World  WagB: 

was  In  Lhn  KOs  tliat  I  first  met  Judge 
tnd,  United  States  senator  from 
mont  (t86B-6T).  Ula  hair  was  -whltf 
rhow;  his  eyes  were  coal-black;  he 
ays  wore  a  swallow-tall  ooat  wlUi 
?s  buttons.  He  was  a  strtklng  figure, 
lilt  10  o"clock  one  nifrht  he  came 
nstairs  In  the  hotel  and  oichaJiKed 
words  with  .^ome  commercial 
rnmers.  He  then  a-sked  us  If  we 
Lild  like  to  ^o  to  the  bar  to  see 
T-  About  half  a  dozen  were  waiting 
Jerry  Orew  to  mix  a  '  Tom  and 
ry.  l^iike  callod  for  a  ^lass  of 
er.  Ilolding  it  up.  ho  said:  "In 
spring  water  I  drink  the  health  of 
Johnsbury,  the  Falrbankses,  pro- 
tion,  and  my  temperance  friends." 
drank  the  water.  Then  holding  up 
Tom  and  Jerry,  he  said:  "  T  drink 
1  Luke  Poland,  my  friends,  and  the 
1  people  of  Vermont,  where  I  was 
T,  and  where  I  shall  die." 
lis  is  a  pood  .Ttory  and  a  true  one. 
It  win  please  the  people  of  Ver- 

it.     

EatASmS  HTTLiDOO. 


COLLEGES  AND  POETS 

the  TVorld  Wags: 

aropos  of  Mr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy's 

3r\'atlon  that  Boston  CoUegre  has  pro-i 
ed.bvit  one  poet  whoso  verses  have 
r>  collected  Into  a  book,  It  is  but  fair 
-emember  that  "poets  are  born— not 
le,"  and  therefore  no  school  Is  to  be 
er  blessed  or  banned  if  it  numbers 
does  not  number  poets  amons  Its 
uni.  As  Burns  says,  and  aa  poets 
Mr.  McCarthy  prwve,  no  one  can 
link  to  climb  Parnassus  by  dint  o" 
ek."  The  cultivating:  of  a  love  for 
try,  and  the  Inculcation  of  proper 
lage  for  those  "baptized  and  set 
rt"  to  produce  It,  are  all  that  can 
Expected  of  our  colleges.  No  college 
r  made  a  Burns,  a  .Tohanna  Ambro- 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  a  Denis 
MoCarthv— no  college  ever  prevented 
.-ongfellow,  a  Lowell,  a  Holmes,  a 
nyson  from  being  a  poet, 
ur  colleges  are  not  entirely  to  blame 
ause  so  many  of  our  liberally  edu- 
;d  young  people  boast  of  their  hatred 
Ignorance  of  poetry,  cneor  at  all 
appreciate  it.  and  visualize  poets 
short-haired  women  and  long-haired 
"I. 

nfortxinately,  at  the  present  time, 
i-ch,  nature,  school,  home  and  good 
ding  have  so  many  rivals  In  the 
/  of  '  yellow  journals,  salacloys 
inas,  over-emotionalized  movies  and 
zy  social  affairs,  that  you^ng  people 
er  college  with  minds  too  weed- 
ked  to  find  room  for  the  s^eet  flower 
ioetry.  The  quoting  of  a  fine  passage 
es  such  young  cynics  to  extinctlDn. 
ave  heard  a  Phi  Bet.a  Kappa  man 
St  that  the  residuum  of  his  college 
rse  in  fJhakespeare  consisted  of  the 
rds  "O'  Hell,  what  have  we  here?" 
1  declare  that  the  best  of  the  few 
ma  he  ever  read  was  "Shanahan's 
Shebeen"! 
he  writing  of  verses  is  relegated  by 
h  A.  B."s,  A.  M.'s  and  Ph,  D.'s  to  the 
16  class  as  the  carving  of  tiny  bas- 
s  from  peach  stones  or  the  making 
tatting.  How  can  poetry  flourish  in 
h  an  atmosphere!  Small  wonder  that 
•  modem  poetry  is  such  "a  deal  of 
mble  skamble  stuff."  as  to  meaning 
J  in  measure,  "Like  the  forced  gait 
a  shuffling  na^." 

et  within  our  decade  beautiful  poetry 
5  been  written,  some  of  it  by  hlgh- 
iled  youths  who  In  the  world  \va.r 
n  fatal  "Rendezvous  with  Death." 
'oetry  is  no  man's  pricsless  and  inex- 
-istible  heritage  through  ages,  begin- 
g  with  the  Psalms  nf  WatTior  David. 
1  it  ill-becomes  colle.^c-bred  men  and 
men  to  assume  a  flippant  attitude 
vard  it — an  attitude  without  even  the 
rit  of  the  humor  (since  it  should  be 
elligent)  that  characterized  Old  Wel- 
8  objection  to  poetry, 
wonder  why  our  young  cynics  fail 
ense  the  fact  that  poetry  must  pos- 
some  worthy  appeal  when  It  re- 
shed  and  uplifted  the  soul  of  the 
Napoleon,  and  when  Wolfe,  who 
Kngland  Canada,   e.Kpressed  the 
y  before  his  heroic  death  his  envy  of 
who  wrote  "The  Elegy   In  a  Coon- 
Churchyard." 

osplte  the  sneers  of  educated  Igno- 
uses.  despite   the   freaks  who  ar© 
tting  the  literary  market  wltlt  some- 
ng  lacking  in  thought,  feeling  or  mu- 
which  they  call  "poetry,"  the  true 
t  will  forever  continue 
Singring  hjTnns  unbidden 
1  the  world  Is  wrought 
o  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears 
hat  before  it  heeded  not." 

ANNE  HOWARr*. 
Heights. 


AJi,  fimi'  e  lul.  from  "Travlata"  v«rdl 

Mad  Scone,  from  "UamJlet"  (w1ta»  flute) 

Ttaomu 

.<<iipno  v»lo  no  Mn  Spanish)  0«n3». 

iM  Bell«  au  bots  dorm«Jit. . .  ,j.  .JIV«r<lraln 

iJ'ntTo  prison  •  IH«.h-n 

II  bftcio  ArdlU 

Komanza  OaubflTt 

Scherao   •'^u' 

Mr.  Berenguw. 

Autumn   

May.  the  Majldon  Oarp«riter 

Woodland   Volcoa  OodiCray 

M«-<1  Scene,  from  ■lM<AtL"  (With  flute) 

DonlK«ttl 

Mme.  Galll-Ourcl  was  In  excellent 
voice  and  spirits.  A  large  and  very 
friendly  audience  greeted  her  warmly 
when  she  appeared.  Her  selection  of 
both  the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia"  and 
that  from  "Hamlet"  gave  her  ample 
opportunity  to  display  her  now  famous 
runs,  staccato  noteji  and  sustained  trills. 
Her  voice  Is  on  display  in  "showy" 
music;  In  It  she  astonishes  and  delights 
her  hearers,  but  it  Is  in  lyrical  songs 
that  she  is  most  appealing.  She  can  e:t- 
press  pathos,  without  a  taint  of  senti- 
mentality, as  in  her  singing  of  Rogers's 
"Autumn,"  or  she  can  be  gay  as  a  child, 
as  In  Godfrey's  "Woodland  Voices." 
without  overdoing  It.  She  was  generous  , 
with  encores— not  too  generous,  as  some  [ 
of  our  concert  singers  are;  sho  knows 
that  too  much  of  anything  lessens  its 
value;  she  maintains  a  nice  balance.  ; 
She  and  Mr.  Samuels  hugely  enjoyed 
'  springing"  on  the  audience,  as  one  of 
her  encores,  a  syncopating  negro  melody, 
"Mah  Llndy  Lou,"  by  Lily  StriclOand. 
It  is  a.  very  engaging  little  song; 
madame  sang  It  delightfully;  Mr.  Sam- 
uels disclosed  an  excellent  sense  of 
syncopating  rhythm,  and  the  audience 
applauded  vociferously.  The  slng'er  also 
gave  "Long,  Ijong  Ago"  and  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  aa  encores,  singing  the 
old  songs  with  beautiful  simplicity  and 
feeling. 

Mr.  Berenguer's  playing  of  the  flute 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Samuels  was 
a  syrnpathetio  accompanist. 


Icr  than  tlie  Persians  or  the  .\(ffhan»,  j 
as  far  a.s  honest  ot,  IntelligRnt  govern-  | 
ment  goes.    We  persecute  I/jnniIng  ami 
dcgradp  where  ci'vilized  countries  hon 
our    and    promote.     AVe    send    all  tli' 
brains  and   ability  of  Russia  to  vcgp- 
t:\\('.    to   dr.Tg  out  u.sele.ss.  embittered 
II  ''  S  in  tlie  C.Tucasiip  and  Siberia." 
Salrr>i.  EDW.VUD  S.  MORSE. 


"IMOBY    DICK"    IN  SEATTliE 

As  ihe  World  Wags: 

Nnent  the  lively  discussion  of  "Moby 
Dick"  in  your  column.  Having  .'nigrated 
to  the  apple  orchards  of  thi'i  sovereign  ^ 
I  'lmiuon wealth,  recently  I  entered  the 
leading  book-shop  of  Seattle  and  asked  ■ 
for  a  copy  of  "Moby  Dick." 

"Mopfi\'  Dick,"  mispronounced  (lie  ■ 
saliiis  clerk,  "MopeV  Dick;  lemme  see." 
A  minute  of  s?,arcbing  alons  sundry 
sU^'liVcs.  hi.s  face  i-louded.  Then,  a 
bristiitoning  look,  .and:  "Sorry;  haven't 
pot  'Mopcy  Dick"  just  now.  Can  send 
for  it.  (h-,  I  tpll  you,  I  have  a  nice  copy 
of  'Peck's  Bad  Boy.'  "  j 

For  "Moby  DifeV'  fans;,.  See  chapter 
XI.     midway     of    seconiff  .psfFagraph: 
■■   ,  '  .   .   there  is  no  ualit^^  in  this  world  ■ 
thai  is  not  what  it  is  merely  by  con- 
trast. Nothing  exist.?  in  itself." 

Call  for  Mr.  Einstein. 

O.  ARMSTRONG. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


i>  t  /-  V 


\  letter  received  Iiere  from  tlie  friend 
of  a  United  States  consul  in  Czecho- 
enfovaWa  centalns  an  Interesting  parA- 
graph: 

"We  met  in  our  compartment  a  Ger- 
man engaged  in  auto  building  on  the 
way  to  Kissing,  Baden.  R.  talked  with 
him  on  public  affairs.  The  German  was 
quite  hopeful,  thought  it  was  no  matter 
that  their  ships  were  all  gone,  because 
thousands  of  men  are  now  happy, 
building  new  ones,  while  in  England 
there  are  thousands  of  unemployed.  He 
said:  'Since  the  entente  disbanded  our 
army,  our  young  men  can  marry  at  19 
instead  of  27,  and  many  more  houses 
and  factories  must  be  built  for  the  in- 
creased population,  but  in  Prance,  no 
children,  .so  in  50  years  no  more 
Ft-ance.  We'll  sweep  the  few  left  into 
the  Atlantic  with  electricity  and  gas.' 
He  did  not  know  that  he  was  talking 
with  a  United  States  official.  All  that 
he  said  was  in  a  good-natured,  joking 
way.  Germans  lack  reserve  and  shrewd- 
ness as  compared  with  the  English." 
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FOR   FEMALE   PIPE  SMOKERS 

Young  women  in  Boston  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  English  noble  dames 
preferring  a  pipe,  jewelled  or  un- 
adorned, to  the  finger-staining  cigar- 
ette, will  enjoy  and  perhaps  quote  to 
the  shocked  objectors  this  passage  from 
Herman  Melville's  "Typee": 

"Fayaway  and  I  reclined  in  the  stem 
of  the  canoe,  the  gentle  nympth  occa- 
sionally placing  her  pipe  to  her  lip, 
and  e.xhaling  the  mild  fumes  of  the 
tobacco,  to  which  her  rosy  breath  added 
a  fresh  perfume.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  nothing  in  which  a  young 
and  beautiful  female  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  in  the  act  of  smoking. 
How  captivating  is  a  Peruvian  lady, 
swinging  in  her  gaily  woven  hammock 
of  grass,  extended  between  two  orangfe 
trees,  and  inhaling  tlie  fragrance  of  a 
choice  cigarro!  But  Fayaway,  holding 
in  her  delicately  formed  olive  hand  the 
long  yellow  reed  of  her  pipe,  with  its 
quaintly  carved  bowl,  and  every  few 
moments  languishingly  giving  forth 
light  wreaths,  of  vapor  from  her  mouth 
and  nostrils,  looked  still  more  engag- 


Am-CURCI  WINS 

tfme.  Amellta  GaTU-Cmrd,  tosether 
th  Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist,  and 
)mer  Samuels,  pianist,  gave  ber  first 
ston  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
'ernoon  in  Symphony  'Hall.  The  pro- 
i-m  follows: 


I    SLAUGHTERED  INTELLECTUALS 

|.\s  the  World  Wags: 

!  What  is  the  final  destiny  of  a  nation 
ithat  deliberately  murders  that  class 
jwho  represents  the  brains  of  the  coun- 
try? Russia  has,  within  a  few  years, 
'slaughtered  by  thousands  or  starved  to 
(death,  those  who  represent  the  intel- 
(lectuals  of  the  nation.  Evidently  it  has 
been  so  in  the  past.  In  a  book,  now 
out  of  praint,  entitled,  ".\s  The  Hague 
Ordains,"  a  book  that  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Japan  should  read,  it  not  cJnly 
describes  how  the  Japanese  adhered 
rigidly  to  humane  ordinances  of  The 
Hague  in  the  treatment  of  RussiaH 
prisoners,  but  reports  the  lamentations 
of  a  Russian  Countess  in  the  following 
words: 

"If  I  only  could  love  my  country!  In- 
stead, I  have  only  hatred  for  Russia, 
for  those  who  rule  Russia,  who  are 
Russia.  Sixty  thousand  i^f  the  best 
blood  and^  brains  of  Russia  were  un- 
justly and  brutally  driven  out  of  it  in 
Itwo  years  by  Sipaguin.  Sixteen  thou- 
|sand  intelligent  men  \vere  exiled  from 
Pet  that   spring   they  arrested 

111'  is  sickpning;  to  think  of  in 


WHY    DIDN'T  YOU    ASK  HIM? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  recently  riding  through  Ludlow, 
Vt.,  on  a  trip  to  Rutland,  I  saw  ^his 
sitrn  over  a  grocery  store,  "D.  F.  Cool- 
idge.''  Will  you  kindly  inform  us  for 
what  those  initials  stand? 

TRAVELLER. 

t  — — 
WE  CALLED  HIM  "BILLY"  \ 

,\s  the  World  Wags:  ' 

It  wa.s  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  Col.  William  M. 
Olin,  secretary'  of  the  commonwealth  for 
19  year.s.  I  was  intiriiate  enough  with 
him  to  call  him  "Bi'lly"  to  hi.s  face. 
Those  who  knew  him  will  know  you  had 
to  he  close  to  him  to  address  him  thus. 

In  December,  1908,  I  wa.s  on  the  dinner 
committee  of  an  association  to  which  we 
both  belonged.  I  have  the  menu  of  that 
dinner,  which  "Billy"  devised  alone  and 
unaided.  The  committee  numbered 
three  ;  the  colonel  was  the  chairman  of 
it;  the  second  member,  then  78  yeai-s 
of  age,  is  now  91,  hale  and  hearty;  I 
was  the  kid  of  the  committee. 

EX  LABORE  AD  OTIUM  CUM 
PABULO 
Cenamus,  Bibamus,  as  follows: 

.\  Little  Sherry  and  Bitters.  > 
"Why  . 

Should  every  creature   drink  but  1? 
A\niy,  man  of  moral.s,  tell  ms  why.  ' 

.\  Few  on  the  Half-Shell 
'■.\U  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Wiieh  I  with  sword  will  ope." 

Some  Soup.  .  j 

"Life's  greatest  probleni :   How  to  keep} 
out  of  it."  I 

.\n  Ocean  Rambler.  ■  ; 

"Very  like  a  whale." 

What  Is  It?  j 

Call  Back  Bay    for  an  answer,  j 

A  Large  Meleagridoid  Hot  Bird  and  a  , 
Small  Cold  Bottle.  i 
If  you  want  to  get  ahead  tomorrow, 
don't  get  a  head  tonight. 
Any  Old  Salad. 
U^e  ■  Peptocural     for     heartbum,  acid 
stomach,    nervous    dyspepsia,  mental 
depression,  and  all  gastric  difficulties 
(adv.). 

Morteratschgletscher, 
with  or  without. 
About  this  time  look  out  for  snow  (Old 
Farmer's  Almanack). 
Fromage  Debris  (or  worse). 
Denil-Tasse 
Redolent  of  odors  from  Araby  the  Blest. 
:"  Cigars. 
Laf  lorde  B— defectos. 
"Finally,  t§'e  ssiejkinp-  qf  tobacco,  etc." 
(London  La]&gJ^.i'  . 

AS^jiat  a  'lifian  ainong  men  ha  was!  I 
co^fi.  it  among  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  any  life  being  a  friend  of  that  genial 
soul,  William  M.  Olin.  Peace  to  his 
ashes! 

ONE  OF  THE  DINLNG  COJI.MITTEE. 

Somervilie. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLTMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Woman  In 
Bronze,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  adapted 
by  Paul  Kester,  from  "La.  Rivale,"  a 
play  In  four  acts  by  Henry  Kistemaeck-  • 
ers  and  Eugen*  Delard,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
Paris,  on  June  13,  1907,  with  M.  Grand 
as  the  sculptor.  Mile.  Cemy  as  the  wife, 
and  Mile.  Plerat  as  "the  other  woman." 
\''The  Woman  of  Bronze"  was  brought 
Lut  at  Baltimore  on  October  6,  1319.    It ; 

(Frazee  Theatre), 


il!y   By-d  William  KItb</. 

ni    R.indail  Gilenn  Coultf 

iiiudn   ILiiidjall  Mildred  l<>iK;ln;r 

I)<rotliy  fla-rkor  Marcella.  IMniiey 

l.-onar.l    Hunt  Harry  Mlritiirii 

Mn  ry  C'uui  tney  iUirton  li«mey 

.  1 1  o.lsky  _  Artlrar  Fisher 

N'rs.  Doo^laa  GraJiaro  Harrlo!.  Sterling 

:^yl\-la.   Morton  Mary  Flowler 

Patrick  Orlsgs  Max  Mont«»olfc 

Mre.  Randall  Raily  WUiiamfl 

Douffin-a  GrahAm  Jaromo  Lawlor 

James  J.  D.  Trlst 

Vivian  Hunt   ...Misa  Anglln 

Reslnald   Morton  AlbtTt  Gran 

Papa  Bonclll  Harry  Barfoot 

Oeortfe  B.xiph  Wcldhaae 

Bllen  Mrs.  Barth 

The  motive  of  this  play  is  practically 
the  motive  of  D'Annunzlo's  "Glocon- 
do."  Is  an  artist  born  for  tho  happi- 
ness of  his  wife,  or  to  create  master- 
pieces? In  the  French  play,  the  ap- 
plauded sculptor,  Andre,  s»eems  unable 
to  attain  the  wished-for  height.  Two 
poor  relations  come  into  his  hou.sehold, 
a  sponging  loafer  and  his  daughter  Si- 
mone,  who  tums  the  heads  of  all  men 
that  come  hi  contact  with  her.  A  baron 
invites  her  to  livo  with  him  In  guilty 
splendor;  a  younger  man  wishes  to 
marry  her.  The  sculptor  cries  out,  "this 
marriage  is  impossible."  for  he  himself 
j9  madly  In  love  with  Simona,  who  yields 
to  liim.  The  wife,  knowing  this  in- 
trigue, vainly  tries  to  hold  Andre,  ready 
to  abandon  her.  Simone,  he  thinks, 
will  quicken  him  to  hew  statue.s  that 
will  immiirtalize  him.  The  wife,  and 
Simone  argue  the  matter.  Jane  declares 
<  proudly  lhat  she  Is  the  wife,  the  faith- 
ful, devoted  comrpanion.  Simone  proud- 
ly answers:  "I  am  carrying  his  child." 
Jane  hysterically  calling  her  a  thief, 
bids  her  leave  her  to  her  sufl!erlng  and 
depart  forever.  Here  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Parisian  critics  was  the  end  of  th. 
play.  The  fourth  act,  changed  sever 
al  times  in  t!h©  course  of  the  rehearsals, 
was  regarded  as  tfotile  and  stupid. 
Twenty  months  have  passed.  Andre 
returns  to  his  studio  in  gloomy  mood. 
The  child  is  dead.  Jane  appears  and 
says  she  is  willing  to  be  divorced.  He, 
overcome  by  her  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
would  gladly  stay,  but  she,  disillusion- 
ized, sends  him  away,  not  to  Simone, 
for  it  appears  that  his  passion  for  her 
is  now  as  du.-5t  and  ashes,  but  to  his 
art.  His  pleading,  his  saying  that,  he, 
with  her,  aga.in  feels  the  sacred  flame, 
that  his  genius  has  awakened— all  this 
does  not  move  her.  Tet  in  the  third 
act  she  had  said  to  him:  "Suffering  for 
you,  I  feel  myself  alive.  Only  to  be 
near  you,  not  to  lose  you."  If  Andre 
Is  a  weak,  contemptible  neuropath, 
Jane  is  not  consistent.  She  would  par- 
don him,  take  him  back,  and  then  no 
doubt  reproach  herself. 

3fir.  Kester  has  condensed  the  play 
into  three  acts,  retaining  the  last  and 
unnecessary  scene.  He  is  to  be  thanked 
for  not  giving  a  "happy  ending,"  in 
order  "to  suit  American  taste."  The 
action  passes  near  New  York;  the  char- 
acters are  Americans.  The  play  was 
produced  in  190f7,  but  in  his  desire  to 
make  It  one  of  todayj  he  refers  jauntily 
to  the  world  war,  Clemenceau  and  pro- 
hibition. 

jVs  the  play  stands  in  the  adaptation 
it  was  evidently  contrived  to  show  the 
various  and  admirable  phases  of  Miss 
Anglln's  art.  The  play  itself  is  on  the 
whole  artificial;  it  suffers  from  over- 
emphasis. The'  original  dialogue  was 
commended  in  Paris;  it  probably  has 
suffered,  somewhat.  If  not  greatly,  in 
khe  translation.  The  story  In  the  orlg- 
'inal  and  in  the  adaptation  is  chiefly 
that  of  a  man  who  does  not  for  a  mo- 
'ment  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  spec- 
tator or  con-vince  him  that  this  sculptor 
[had  any  real  talent.  The  wife's  be- 
havior leads  to  nothing,  neither  her  de- 
votion nor  her  self-sacrifice.  There  are 
:  a  few  effective  scenes,  one  that  Is  dar- 
'  ing,  but  as  a  rule  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  characterizations  are  conven- 
tional. 

Miss  Anglln,  one  of  the  very  few 
actresses  now  on  the  American  stage, 
hardly  without  a  rival  in  technical 
equipment  and  native  force,  did  m.any 
things  well.  Wholly  excellent  was  she 
in  her  changes  from  deep  emotion 
while  she  was  telling  the  story  of  her 
night  of  woe  to  Patrick  to  forced  gayety 
that  her  guests  might  not  know  her 
misery.  Admirable,  too,  was  her  ex- 
hibition of  self-control,  as  when  she 
surprised  the  embrace  of  the  lovers. 
Her  comedy  was  graceful,  unforced, 
while  in  the  final  scene  with  her  rival — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  rat'ner  incompre- 
hensible j'oung  woman  as  sketched  by 
the  dramatists — she  showed  tragic  In- 
tensity as  thrilling  as  her  pathos  was 
genuine  ajid  moving.  She  richly  de- 
serves a  better  play. 

Her  support  was  for  the  most  part 
mediocre.  Miss  Fowler  failed  to  make 
the  character  of  the  other  woman  cred- 
ible or  interesting.  Mr.  Montesole 
brought  out  the  faithful  Patrick  in  a 
sympatietic  light.  Mr.  Barfoot  played 
the  small  part  of  BoneUi  with  a  sin- 
cerity that  was  effective. 


'reached 
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New  York 
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tolues:back 

OOLOOTAL  THBATTtB-Th©  Zleg- 
feld  Follies  of  1921.  Staged  by^dwara 
Royce;  Ifties  and  lyrics  ^hann™ 
Pollock,  Gene  Buck,  wmard  Mack, 
Ralph  spence  and  Bud  DeSilva;  music 
Victor  Herbert,  Rudolf  Fnml  and 


Davo  Stamper;  scenery  by  Joseph  Ur- 1 
ban ;  ooetumes  designed  by  James  Rey-  I 
nolds  and  others;  dialogue  rehearsed  | 
b>-  George  Marlon;  produced  under  the  ^ 
saper\ision  of  F.  Ziegfeld,  Jr.  First 
performajico  in  Boston. 

Follies  may  come,  and  follies  may  go. 
but  the  Zlep-feld  Follies  go  on  forever. 
This  Is  the  IHth  production  of  -what  Mr.  , 
Zlegfeld  terms  "a  national  Institution." 
and  last  night,  as  in  former  years,  every 
seat  In  the  Colonial  Theatre  was  taken, 
and  the  usual  three  or  four  rows  deep 
of  college  youths  piled  in,  to  stand  at 
the  back  of  tlie  theatre.  There  Is  a 
certain  flare  to  a  Follies  first  night; 
orchesrtra.  prlnctpals  of  the  company; 
chorus  girls,  and  aodlence  are  "on  their 
toes"  from  the  first  tap  of  the  con> 
ductoc's  baton.    Elxpectatlon  runs  high. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  exotic  and 
rarely  beautiful  costumes;  scenery  that 
Is  the  last  word  in  artistry,  and  some 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world,  that 
expectation  last  night  was  fulfilled. 
Each  year,  the  finesse  with  which  the 
FolUes  Is  staged  and  produced,  gains  a 
little.  The  scene,  "The  Birthday  of 
the  Dauphin,"  with  which  the  second 
act  opens,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
spectacles  the  modern  stage  has  seen. 
Faithful  to  the  last  detail  of  the  period 
from  which  the  costumes  were  taken, 
!t  is  easy  to  believe  that  not  even  the 
urt  of  Louis  XVI  ever  saw  such 
■iury  and  grace.  Magnificent,  too.  was 
i  a  scene.  "The  legend  of  the  Cycla- 
men Tree."  in  which  Florence  O'Denl- 
i  Bhawn,  exquisite  to  look  at,  danced 
with  her  accustomed  grace.  And  no 
'  less  Intriguing  was  the  simple  scene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  with  the  gray 
bridges,  lamplit,  and  the  gray  river, 
and  toeyond  the  ghostly  Eiffel  Tower. 
As  a  spectacle,  the  Follies  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

For    those,    however,    to    whom  the 
"Follies"  means  an  evening  overfiowing 
with  laughter,  there  is  some  disappoint- 
ment  There  is  less  comedy  than  in  for- 
mer years;  with  so  much  to  look  at. 
there  Is  less  to  laugh  at.   The  success- 
ful revue,  in  late  years,  more  and  more 
has  come  to  be  a  parade  of  beautiful 
girls,    In    equally    beautiful  costumes. 
Comedy,  therefore,  ia  forced  to  take  a 
back  seat.   Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Hitchcock 
,  are  as  funny  as  ever,  when  they  get  a 
I  chance.   So   is   Miss   Dooley   and  Miss 
1  Brice,  but  they  have  little  opportunity 
this  year  to  rollick  about  the  stage.  No 
sooner  does  the  audience  settle  down  to 
laugh  at  them  than   their   "turn"  la 
over,  and  the  heauty  show  begins  again. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Zlegfeld 
has  tried  to  give  ton  much,  and  in  doins 
•o  he  gives  too  little.   Any  one  of  these 
fiiur  comedians  o,T.n  f-ntei-tain  an  audi- 
ence for  several  minutc-s,  without  weary- 
lag  them — "Why  not  give  them  a  chance? 
The  same  principle  holds  good  when  it 
comes  to  the  dancers  in  the  company. 
Florence  O'Denishawn,  with  her  dancing, 
has  often  held  an  audience  entranced 
for  nearly  an  entire  evening ;  In  the  pres- 
ent production,  however,  she  drifts  on 
and  oft -the  stage  for  a  few  moments  at 
I  a  tmi'>.   So  also  does  Mary  Eaton,  who 
I  admih-ably  fills  the  place  once  held  by 
Marilyn  Miller  in  the  Follies.   So  much 
genuine. talent  ought  to  be  spread  over 
two  or  three  productions,  instead  of  be- 
1  ing  crammed  into  one.   Perhaps  we  are 
bitten  by  economy,  but  we  cannot  help 
I  thinking  that  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  by  his  very 
extravagance,  has  overshot  the  mark. 

Mr.  O'Donnoll,  however.  In  the  very 
funny  scene.  "The  Piano  Tuner."  ac- 
tually created  sSiricks  of  laughter.  He 
makes  one  curious  to  know  whether  he 
is  made  of  flf.sh  and  blood,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  so  many  injuries  does  he  in- 
flict upon  him.self.  Miss  Dooley  and 
Miss  BrIce,  in  a  burlesque  on  the  Car- 
pentier-Dempsey  fight,  wore  surprising- 
ly professional — if  the  day  ever  comes 
when  tlie  ring  is  open  to  ladies  they 
will  have  a  great  future  before  them. 
Van  and  Schenck  sing  pleasingly  in  their 
own  manner.  Mr.  Hitchcock  discourses 
feelingly  on  the  evils  of  the  l!5th  amend- 
ment ; .  we  should  miss  his  little  ser- 
mons If  he  should  ever  give  them  up; 
they  contain  words  of  wisdom,  uttered 
with  true  eloquence.  The  girls  in  the 
company  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
"Follies"  for  feminine  beauty,  and  Mr. 
Zlogfeld  has  given  nature  every  help 
that  art  can  give. 


please  TRe  passing  faSgies  with  thto- 
edged  farces  coined  from  in--  nimble; 
pens  which  hover  close  to  Broadway. 
"Fair  and  Warmer"  and  one  or  another 
icli  light  pieces  brought  her  well 
earned  fame  and  stardom.  Now  she 
would  try  her  hand  at  sterner  stuff  of 
iho  theatre,  presumably  akin  to  some 
of  the  scenarios  which  shb  has  helpc  l 
to  photograph. 

"Cornered"  is  the  vehicle,  for  it  is 
scarcely   more  than  that,   which  M'..-!s 
Kennedy  is  using  to  re-enter  the  field 
of  .spoken  drama.    It  is  a  highly  con- 
ventional melodrama  of  underworld  and 
society,  in  that  amazinit  mixture  which 
m-^lodrama  alone  can  give.  "Cornered 
has   some  new   tricks,  -some  easy  re- 
versals of  the  usual.    But  it  is  heavily 
handicapped  by  that  outworn  device  of 
mist.ikcn  identity.    How  many  dramas 
I  have  already  been  written  about  a  pair 
I  of  twins,  one  of  whom  has  been  mys- 
I  teriously  mislaid  and  always  one  must 
!  be  poor,  the  other  rich. 

The    story    of    "Cornered"  revolves 
around    Marj"    Brennan,    a  dLscharged 
'  "counter  girl,"  who  seeks  to  imperson- 
ate her  twin  sister,   Margaret  Waring, 
in  order  to  break  a  sato.    She  m.mages 
.  to  enter  the  hume  of  her  rich  sister, 
and  then  through  three  acts  she  deftly 
foils  an    oveovise    detective.     And  of 
course,  in  the  end  she  wins  the  lover 
.  who  was  once  destined  for  Miss  War- 

Around  this  super-conventional  story 
•  is  spun  a  tale  replete  with  all  the  ges- 
tures and  manoeuvres  of  the  stage 
which  are  complementary  to  the  "hist, 
hisf-  of  10.  20.  30  melodrama.  In  be- 
tween the  threads  are  interspersed 
bits  of  repartee  not  always  fresh  and 
manifold  double  entendre  phrases  that 
often  please  a  not  too  exacting  audien';e. 

Miss  Kennedy  is  always  interesting, 
although  her  chances  to  act  are  limited 
to  but  one  or  two  really  tender  and  well 
manufactured  emotional  scenes.  Her 
partners  in  crime.  Nick  and  Jerry,  are 
\  suitable  foils.  Morgan  Coman  gave 
much  to  the  scene  where  Mary  Brennan 
forsakes  her  pals  for  the  straight  path 
of  virtue.  John  T.  DoyU  did  well  with 
a  dope  fiend  and  made  the  most  of  in- 
frequent opportunity.  Tom  Walsh  played 
the  over-confident  detective  to  perfec- 
tion, and  Leslie  Austen  tried  hard  to 
rescue  a  society  matron,  whose  comic 
relief  was  "lugged"  in  with  unwonted 
sufficiency. 

"Cornered"  is  drama  of  well  Icnown  cut 
and  fashion.  Admirers  of  Miss  Ken- 
nedy and  unsophisticated  patrons  of  the 
theatre  will  find  it  amusing,  although 
very  obvious  amusement. 


course,  and  li  e  rest  of  tlio  performance 
is  merely  so  much  padding. 

Walter  Gilbert,  who  takes  the  part  of 
the  hero,  makes  the  most  of  a  wishy. 
washy  part,  although  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  any  man  with  red  blood  in 
his  veins  cai^  be  such  a  spineless  crea- 
ture as  Is  here  pictured  through  scene 
after  scene. 

Frank  Charleton  i.";  a  robust  and  effec- 
tive villian  and  Mark  Kent,  as  the 
American  trapper,  and  Ralph  Remley. 
as  a  comic  French  Canadian,  give  good 
character  studies. 

Leona  Powers,  as  Marie,  puts  a  lot  of 
spirit  into  her  acting,  and  in  the  pro- 
logue, which  shows  a  corking  good  New 
England  set  with  priceless  hair  cloth 
eofa.  whatnot  and  family  portraits. 
Florence  Roberts  gives  us  a  capital 
Vermont  spinster. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSF>-"Twelfth 
Night."  a  comedy,  by  William  Shake- 
speare.   The  cast:  ] 

„.,,„„   Frederick  Lewis 

On\no   ..Sydney  Marher 

....Frn.nk  Petnral 
.  .V.  1j-  Granvi'lei 


.She  was  the  most  successful  of  any 
her  associates  in  this  kind  of  an  act. 

Other  acts  on  ■  the  bill  were  Miller 
Kent  and  Kuby,  athletes;  Harry  Fox 
and  Beatrice  Curtis,  in  a  singing  act , 
Emma  C^rus,  comedienne;  a  condensiu 
version  of  "Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath" 
Clinton  and  Rooney,  dancers  and  sinp 
ere,  and  Klly,  the  juvenile  juggler. 


Sebastian  

.'Vntonio  

A  se^  captain  .....Jamfs  Hngen[ 

ilr  T.ibv  Belch  ;      ....  Rowland  Buokstone 


I  LEW  FIELDS 

Lew  Fields  in  "Snapshots  of  1921"  was, 
the  headline  attraction  m  the  long,  va- 
ried and  excellent  entertainment  which 
opened  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  last! 
night  before  a  crowd  that  filed  the  cosy 
playhouse.  He  calls  it  a  miniature  re- 
view and  it  lived  up  to  its  title.  With 
him  was  Lulu  McConnell,  who  earlier 
on  the  bill  appeared  in  a  sketch  In 
which  she  had  more  to  do  than 
the  star  of  the  review.  The  songs  were 
up  to  date,  the  costumes  dainty,  the 
stage  setting^f  the  seven  scenes  elab- 
orate and  bewildering,  especially  in  the 
hat  shop  finale.  "Every  Girlie  Wants 
to  Be  a  Sally."  was  a  decided  hit  as 
sung  by  Harry  Garland  and  the  six 
maidens  dainty  and  clever.  Ruth 
Thomas  was  very  much  in  evidence 
throughout  the  review.  Her  soi)g  "Yo- 
kohama Lullaby,"  proved  the  most  sat- 


it 


JL^ti'an   Vernon  Kcl."!o 

Y^„H;.;t .■.'.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.jei-ome  CoUamore 
A  priest.   Frank  Howson 

First  olTlfer  ■■.".Harold  WebstOTj i  jgfyjng  of  all.    Of  course  Lew  had  much 

■jliss  Alma  Kniger  appears  in  several  characters. 


Second  officer. 

f^li^'a-- ■  •  ■  ' Mis.s  Marlowe 

}'°'f  Mira^Lencre  Chippendale 

Maria   ...  ..»iit«  ^  viaine  =i"T= 

Page  to  the  duke.  .....  ;;Mlss  Elaine 


Sims 
Gray 


Attendant^  o^. OHv^a.^—  -^^^^  ^^^^ 


Mi.ss  Lillian 

Miss  Caroline 
Schleicher. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  consider 
this  one  of  the  best  or  the  most  enter-  !  ^^^^  dance  long 
taining  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  ihl^how  the  difference 
the  hands  of  a  competent  company, 
headed  by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, it  provided  a  long  evening  of 
pleasing  entertainment. 

Johnson  said  of  It:  "This  play  is  m 
the  graver  part  elegant  and  easy  and  in 
of  the  lighter  scenes  exquisitely 
uecheek  is  drawn  with 


i  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Big: 
Game,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Willard 
Robinson  and  Kilbourne  Gordon.  First) 
time  in  Boston.   The  cast:  | 

Wanda  Smith  Myrtle  Clarki. 

Tom  Bassett  Aubrey  Bosworth 

AKatlia  .tenkins  Florence  Rf.t'frts 

Ixirrio  Smith  Walter  Gilbert 

Mario  Smitli.  liis  wife  Leona  Powers 

Moeea  Bascome  FredericU  Murray 

Piffcon,  an  Indian  cuide  Harold  B.  CSaso 

.Toe.  a  Canndian  Kutde  Ralph  Remley 

White,  a  trapper  •  ■  ■  • .  •  ■JfH''  i^^ul 

La  Fontaine,  a  trap  thief ..  .Rupert  V.  LaB«llel 

Jean  St.  .lean  Frank  Charlton 

The  St.  James's  Theatre  company 
labored  valiantly  last  night  to  achieve! 
a  passable  presentation  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary play.  "The  Big  Game"  has  been 
shown  here  recently  in  the  movinsj 
pictures.  Whatever  its  merits  as  a| 
screen  production,  the  dramatized  ver-l 
sion  fell  far  short  of  being  an  improve-! 
It  contains  just  about  material 
for  one  full  act  but  is  dragged' 
three  acts  and  a  prologue, 
of  the  conventional  kind, 
characters  saying 
things  In  the 


actors  never. 


SHTTBERT  THEATRE— Madge  Ken- 
nedy In  "Cornered."  comedy  dramfiin 
i  four  acts.    First  time  in  Boston.  The 
I  cast: 

'  viMr  ..  Morgan  Coman 

Tp    •  .■'.*.■■.".■.■".■.■".'.'  John  T.  Doyle 

Sim  ■hi'   Frank  Grayson 

Lit  MulraD^y.".:  ;  •i"'"'^? 

' 

 Natalie  Manning: 

We'iig "■■..'.  Ani«  11a  G ardne I- 

t;   William  C.  yonnc 

-.-I'ri^t  Waring  _  Madje  Kennedy, 

.  50  Wells  I.«lie  Austen 

Brr-wster  Rob*"  1  orsyt.  | 

 Thomas  Guniii 

Ui.d;"kV '  ■.'.'.".■.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.".'.'. ..'  Tom  Walshl 

Dr   Emerson  ^'Si''  'V^v^kIu.  I 

Smithson  

T-hmmm   George  Hawkes 

vTwaUon::...  Edith  Kord 

i  ,ast  night  Madge  Kc  inedy  brought 
Cornered"  to  the  Shubert  Theatre,  £ol- 
'  wing  Its  successrul  run  of  last  year 
New  York.   She  is  among  the  first  ofl 
lose  many  luminaries  who  are  Pocking; 
.i<'k  from  varied   excursions  in  "the 
ovies"  to  the  speaking  staiSe.  Several 
ons  ago  Miss  Kennedy  »vas  won:  to_ 


ment. 
enough 
out  into 
Melodrtima 
with  conventional 
and  doing  conventional 
conventional    way,  the 
really  had  a  chance. 

The  story  concerns  a  young  man  who 
bears  the  name  of  Smith,  who  lives  in 
a  Vermont  Village  and  is  married  to  an } 
impulsive  French  Canadian  girl  named . 
Marie.  This  young  man.  the  hero  of  I 
the  piece,  is  represented  as  being  a  sort 
of  cougeniUl  weakling,  with  a  horror  | 
of  rolfgh  fighting  and  quarreling.  No 
insults  come  amiss  to  him  and  he  even 
allows  the  village  deacon  to  attempt  to 
kiss  his  wif^at  the  e.xpense  of  a  smit- 
ten nose,  and  then  to  call  her  a  thief 
without  any  more  than  a  tearful  sort  of 
protest  at  the  iniquity  of  it  all. 

The  couple  hie  them  to  Canada.  '  the 
land  of  wide  open  spaces,"  where,  over- 
taken by  a  storm  they  take  refuge  in 
the  cabin  of  a  trapper,  an  American. 
Whereupon  enters  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  one  Jean  St.  Jean,  self-confessed 
bad  man.  who  has  an  eye  for  women 
and  usually  gets  them,  while  as  tor 
inconvenient  husbands  he  simply  eats 
•em  alive.  . 

Naturally,  .'ean  is  captivated  hy  the 
pretty  Marie  and  tries  to  win  her  af- 
fections. Not  succeeding,  he  adopts  the 
extreme  measure  of  invading  her  bed- 
room,  which,  of  course,  causes  a  tre-  1 
mendous  outcr>-. 

Smith,  who  has  stood  for  being  made  | 
.^bout  every  kind  of  a  human  doormat  \ 
up  to  now,  is  fairly  goad'^d  into  iction  ; 
by  this  performance  and  then  the  long-  | 
awaited  big  scene  comes  oft.  The,, 
"weakling"  tears  off  his  coat,  knocks! 
thp  villain  headlong  over  a  bench,  grap- 
ples him  when  he  gets  up  and.  after  a 
-mashing  conflict,  outuruosses  his  an- 
t,T£',ni^t  .''-^d  bring--  r '  1,  ■■  n  with  a 
,-1,   v/.nc;  s'lOt. 


some 

humorous.  A, 
great  propriety,  but  his  character  is  in 
great 'measure  that  of  natural  fatuity 
and  is,  therefore,  not  the  proper  prey 
Of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy  of  Malvolio 
is  truly  comic;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridi- 
cule merely  by  his  pride.  The  marnage 
of  Olivia  and  the.succeeding  perplexity, 
though  well  enough  on  the  stago,  wants 
credibility  and  fails  to  produce  the 
proper  instruction  required  m  the 
drama,  as  it  exhibits  no  just  picture  ot 

''criticism  ot  the  play  and  of  a  perform- 
'»ance  may'p-operly  be  widely  different 
Miss  Marlowe  as  Viola  was  pleasing  and 
effective  Perhaps  her  best  scene  was 
that  where  Olivia  first  displays  her  pas- 
sion and  that  immediately  following, 
when  tlie  message  of  Malvolio  brings  a 
realization  of  the  mad  passion  of  the 
countess.  Her  depiction  of  the  charac- 
ter was  marked  by  deep  feeling  and  was 
thoroughly  feminine.  ,    ,.  , 

Mr  Sothern  was  a  real  Malvolio,  sol- 
emnlv  stupid,  led  into  egregious  error  by 
hi«  pride,  and  pro\'iding,  perhaps  un- 
justly, much  of  the  broad  humor  of  the 
performance. 

Maria.  Olivia's  woman,  was  second 
only  to  Miss  Marlowe  in  the  female  parts, 
vivacious  and  witty  and  falling  fully 
jnto  the  plots  that  make  up  the  comedy. 
Olivia,  as  played  by  Alma  Kruger.  had  ] 
all  the  importance  the  play  allOTVs  her. 

Toby  Belch,  the  roistering  uncle, 
made  the  most  of  his  part,  and  Andrew 
Aguecheek  was.  he  declares,  "more 
natural." 

The  supporting  company  Is  excellent 
and  the  performance  as  a  whole  was 
creditable.  It  was  not  dependent  for 
its  interest  on  the  two  stars  who  head 
the  bill.  ^  ^ 

The  house  was  well  filled  and  the 
audience  was  appreciative,  as  shown 
by  the  generous  applause  and  the  fre- 
quent curtain  calls. 

Ben  Welch  Amuses  with  Jew- 
ish Caricatures 


being  especially  funny  afi  the  barber, 
and  his  bit  on  the  phtone  was"' true  to 
the  life. 

Vinie  Daly,  of  the  famous  Daly  fam- 
ily, was  another  star  on  the  card.  She 
sang  several  songs,  danced  as  they 
ago.  and  then  to 
gave  her  idea  of 
the  up-to-the-minute  dancer.  Her  con- 
tribution was  greatly  appreciated.  Fred 
Allen  in  his  eccentric  number  with  a  few 
additions  for  good  measure  scored  heav- 
ily. Lulu  McConnell  and  Grant  Simp- 
son in  "At  Home,"  written  by  the  latter, 
furnished  much  merriment. 

Yvette,  with  Eddie  Cook  and  Kino 
Clark,  In  a  musical  sketch,  held  the  at- 


tention and  their  melodies  and  jazz  wer? 
enjoyed.  Milton  Armstrong  and  wUl-l 
iam  James  in  "Look  at  You,"  Jack  and| 
Kitty  de  Marco;  and  Dobbs  and  Wat- 
kins  with  the  Shubert  News  Events! 
completed  a  moat  attractive  offering  or| 
vaudeville. 


A  contributor  saw  a  sign  containing 
the  word  "preventorium."  He  asked  US' 
wiiat  the  word  meant.  "Verraonter"  | 
answers  the  question.  H  is  an  insti- 
tution in  Essex  to  prevent  tuberculosil 
in  children.  There  are  13  patients.  The 
home  will  soon  be  moved  to  Pittsford 
where  "the  sanitarium  for  adults  is 
located." 

Tuberculosis  is  a  dreadful  scourge, 
but  "preventorium"  is  an  abominable 
word.  This  we  say,  although  we  honor 
and  love  the  state  that  gave  this  word; 
birth.  > 


a  lively  P^^?,/°J°X'ir  place  in  the 
the  acts  might  take  i^^''  '  .„„„  ia.st 


evening  Ben 


Welch,  the  blind  comediau 


the  acts  uiis"'-    -  oUv 

headline    stratum.  Incidentally, 

Ben 
his 
total 

tendered  an  ac"orin*IhVsTlty-the 


THE  NATION'S  UIMKNOWN  DEAD 

(Written  for  As  the  WiorM  Wags  by  JEMwai^ 
lerxa.)  i 

Far  from  the  land  that  gave  them  birtft 
By  sea  and  mart  and  fen,  ^ 

One  with  the  brave  of  all  the  earth- 
Legion  of  nameless  men. 

At  rest  in  graves  by  hill  and  shor* 
Where  sleep  is  akin  to  fame; 

They  rise  not  when  the  night  le  o'er 
Nor  answer  when  called  by  name. 

Pawns  of  Fate  In  their  laat„  emprise 
Before  the  stakes  were  won. 

Strewing  the  hills  of  high  surmise 
Under  the  Gallic  sun. 

Wearirig  the  cloth  of  gold  thsy  sleep 

After  the  last  long  mile, 
By  Somme  and  Oise  where  peasants 
I  reap 

I    And  purple  valleys  smile. 

Betimes   they   come   on   the  rhadows 

borne 

1    When  the  fiaming  West  Is  icd, 
!  And  knock  at  a  mother's  heart  »t  morn — 
The  nation's  unknown  dead. 


And  when  the  pane  is  filmed  with  white  i 
And  stars  are  lit  on  the  hill,  | 

They  bide  awhile  In  the  embers'  ll«ht  ^ 
When  winter  winds  are  shrill.  , 


he 


making  his  first  ^PP^^T^fated  to  o"M 
became  totally  ^^^^^-^^^f  ovations  ever 
of  the  most  "]^^'«^^?'X--the  while 
tendered  an  actor  in  t^'s-clty 
he  stood  overwhelmed,  a  pathetic    y  ^ 
tacle.  but  a  happy  man.  ^    ^y  j 

Mr.    Welch,    who    was    assisieu  i 
Frank  P.  Murphy  in 
sketch,    "Pals,"  Hebrew 
form   as   the  ^ith  more , 

caricature  was  nfever  EljenJ^f  ^  ^.^ , 
fidelity,  there  was 


conversational 
never   iP  better 


crispness  to 


of  his  spom.ai.o.w,  -■■  -  his  mono-, 
with  Mr.  Murphy  a"^'  f Jj,  J"'^ 


!,   Ijind  he 

•Dl4.y. 

ihterestin 


never   was  tempted 
r  net  wns  that  of  Hope! 


82   YEARS   WITHOUT  STOPPING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  remarkable  case^  of 
Mr.  William  E.  Wood  of  Arlington,  "or- 
ganist for  50  years."  There  is  perhaps 
a  more  remarkable  case  in  Lowell,  that 
of  Philip  P.  Haggerty,  who  was  94  years 
old  on  Aug.  18.  Mr.  Haggerty  has  sung 
continuously  for  82  years.  As  boy 
soprano,  alto.  and.  tenor,  without  any 
break  he  has  sung  in  church.  On  his 
91th  anniversary  he  attended  mass  and 
sang.  He  was  for  many  years  the  tenor 
at  Dr.  Savage's  Church  with  Bamaby. 
He  Is  hale  and  hearty,  and  walks  rallss 
any  pleasant  day.  1  have  supposed  that 
the  record  of  longevity  of  a  tenor  was 
that  of  Sims  Reeves,  whose  musical  life 
was  about  €0  years.  Is  not  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty's  a  world's  record?   

LoweU.  JAS.  B.  RUSSKLL. 

Sims  Reeves  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1S39  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  In  "Guy 
MannArlng."     1'  ?  farowoll  con 


cert  was 


1,  bill  he  «an«  ;if teiwiirila  C.'overii 
fSarden  and  In  music  halls.  One  of  his 
tlo-iraphers  wrote:  "It  was  unfortunate 
th  ii  iio  was  compelled  by  adverse  clr- 
Cunl^^tanco^  to  Ko  on  singing  after  his 
olce  had  begun  to  decay.'*  The  same 
Iter  .lays  that  Reeves's  voice  was  at 
b«8t  during  2C  years.  Ho  died  In 
XK).— Ed. 


Wrnon  K^l^' 

  .Frnnk  Uowunn 

;<l.-n»tern   Hnrnld  Wct-^ur 
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boMEERSET   AND   SOME   ARB  NOT 

IVy   H    N.    H.   SuKgrsted   by  n  quAtatlon 

from  a  poem  In  Somprsftuhlre  ctlale  ct.) 
No\v  that  Mr.  True  has  rinen, 
To  i  hant  that  "Somersot"  of  hlsn. 
From  what  las.s  can  we  loam 
Xo  tunc  our  liquid  notes  Hive  hem'? 
Jjet  harsh  Scottish  praise  each  balm 
tPe'U    "buzz"    smoother  songs 

thelm.  , 
nd  so  "Wags,"  to  you  we  turn; 
•Where  are  wiser  words  than  yourn?  , 

A  PROBLEM  IN  EUGENICS 
As  the  World  Wafrs:  i 

"Folks  who  really  appreciate  fine  to-  ; 
feacco  becoraa  wedded  to  Camels"  (vide  j 
bill  boards.)  f 

This  is  a  very  Interesting  statement;  \ 
and    to    a    student    of    eugenics    one  | 
fraught  with  great   import.     What  of. 
the  progeny;  would  they  rival  the  cen- 
tavi,rs7    It  is  certain  that  they  would 
carrv  a  perpetual  hump. 

I  commend  this  study  to  the  notice 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  Solons  of 
your  department.  E-  M.  KEfflH. 

Boston. 


SPOTLESS  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 
.Mr.  Barry  Boyle  of  Revere,  in  his  re- 
marks on  "Unkempt  Boston,"  calls  our 
N6w  England  metropolis  "really  filthy 
in  its  greater  part.  "  But  how  can  he 
reconcile  his  words  with  the  fact  that 
Bostno  practically  holds  the  proud  title 
of  "Spotless  Town"?  Or  at  least  almost 
spotless,  having  been  awarded  the 
championship  cup  in  the  recent  annual 
"clean-up"  contest  among  New  Eng- 
land cities  for  its  rating  of  93  per  cent, 
perfect.  Where  did  Mr.  Barry  Boyle 
get  his  impression  to  the  contrary? 
May  he  not  have  been  haunting  the 
quarters  inhabited  toy  the  foreign-bom 
elements,  whose  literacy  so  far  exceeds 
their  sense  of  orderliness  that  they  daily 
strew  their  streets  so  lavishly  with  dis- 
carded newspapers  as  to  .arive  them  the 
untidy  aspect  conferred  iby  a  springtime 
snow  two  days  gone?  That  accounts 
for  most  of  the  8  per  cent,  to  the  bad. 
The  improvements  he  clanvors  for  would 
be  perfectly  splendid.  But  Boston  has 
probably  expended  more  for  street 
widenlngs  and  extensions  than  all  other 
great  American  cities  put  together.  And 
where  would  the  money  come  from  to 
pay  for  tearing  down  the  Elevated 
tracks  and  the  other  improvements  we 
all  would  like  to  see  realized?  So 
■what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it? 

A.-?  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Age  of  Inno- 
cence' and  the  flaws  in  her  Boston 
depictions  that  Mr.  Wadlin  points  out. 
Of  course  she  meant  Point  Shirley  by 
her  "Point  Arley."  But  it  seems  un- 
likely that  she  could  have  been  there 
herself,  for  she  could  not  easily  have 
forgotten  the  international  celebrity  of 
Taft's."  'She  might  profitably  have 
read  Edwin  M.  Bacon's  Dictionary  of 
Bostoti,  which  justly  dwells  on  the  re- 
nown of  the  picturesque  old  hostelry 
for  its  superb  larder  and  its  incompar- 
able fish  and  game  dinners.  "For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  (Bacon 
wrote  in  18S3)  this  has  been  the  favorite 
resort  for  gourments;  for  many  famous 
men,  and  social  and  literary  clubs  of 
the  city  have  in  this  time  dined  here, 
in  the  pleasant  rooms  with  the  outlook 
on  the  sea."  Bacon  goes  on  with  over 
a  page  more  of  his  delightful  account 
of  Taft's  and  Point  Shirley. 
Boston.  BAXFORO  0'L.BVER. 


HOO-CHEE-NOO    IS    NOW  HOOTCH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  the  stuff  or  the  name  ever  been 
better  explained  than  in  the  following, 
from  a  report  by  Ensign  J.  A.  Nichol- 
son, TJ.  S.  N..  to  Commander  Glass  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  WacIuL-^ett,  somewhere  In 
Alaska,  in  July  1881,  and  relating  to  con- 
ditions at  Klowick  or  Klowank,  in 
Alaska? 

"The  whites  having  complained  that 
the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
hoo-chee-noo  in  large  quantities,  I 
ordered  Ensign  Gllmore  to  search  the 
Heneya  village,  with  a  party  of  men, 
and  destroy  all  Btillg,  hoo-chee-noo,  and 
mash  that  could  be  found.  With  an- 
other party  I  searched  the  Hidi  village, 
but  in  neither  could  any  trace  of  hoo- 
chee-noo  be  found.  I  then  sent  for  the 
10  leading  chiefs  and  warned  them 
against  interfering  with  the  whites,  and 
against  the  manufacture  of  hoo-chee- 
noo.  They  all  promised  readily  to  main- 
tain order  among  their  tribes,  and  to 
stop  the  making  of  hoo-chee-noo,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  and  asserted  that 
they  regarded  the  whites  as  their  ^ 
friends,  and  that  no  trouble  would  have 
arisen,  but  for  the  hoo-ch«©-fioo." 
I   Fortsiaiwt:^.  li  H.  J.  S,  S 


2.  /'-'/ 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE--Ha,«let  ' 
a  tragedy,  by  William  Shakespeare  The 
cast: 


Claudius. . 
Hamlet.  .■. 

Polca-ns. . 
LaertM^ .  . . 


•  •  V.  I,.  GranTille 

 Mr.  Sotheva 

•  ■  ■  Frank  Pptprv 


PlnTiT  

kI  ria.vfi-  

'  'i  -^1  Crnvfillirior  .  . 

'Hill  I  III'  -  •  [fig  AI  '1  rl'  ''w''-' 

plnnr  Qiioii: : : :  v::::w'h'i^^<^^'<  cwLPind-.i.^ 

Mr.  Southern's  performance  of  Hamlet 
is.  ever,  a  memorable  event  In  the 
Boston  theatrical  season.  Since  his  last 
appearance  here  he  has  gained  a  cer- 
tain mellow  quality,  a  perfection  in 
shading  and  gesture  whicli  has  made 
tlie  interpretation  even  more  satisfying 
and  impressive. 

Ili.s  la  a  romantic  Hamlet,  emotional, 
everflowlng  with  action,  both  vocal  and 
physical.  His  measured  deliv.ery.  his 
fine  voice  and  the  exquisite  clarity  of 
enunciation  all  assisted  in  makmg  the 
)Cca»ioiy  one  long  to  ue  remembered. 

MibY  Marlowe's  Ophelia  was  pathetic, 

ippealing.   The  mad  scene  was  posltive- 
,  ly  heartrendering.    She  eeems  to  have 
1  drunk    at    the    fountain    of  perpetual 
1!  youth,  so  fair  and  yojmg  did  she  look. 
Mr.  Peters's  Polontous  was  almo.st  t/yr, 
dignirled.    Ho  mi."?sed  the  fussiness,  thr. 
f;arrullyt,  the  senile  doddering  of  the  ol  I 
chamberlain.    Then,  to  the  mind  of  fn 
writer,  the  first  srave  digeer  should  I 
a  lean,  lanky,  sardonic  sort  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  not  a  chucklehead.  Mr. 
Buckstone  uses  too  broad  a  pencil  and 
the  result  is  a  caricature. 

Sydney  Mather  makes  a  strong 
Laertes  and  Frederick  Lewis  is  an  hon- 
est, Btui-dy  Horatio  whom  Hamlet  ooiild 
not  help  loving. 

The  stage  was  simply  but  effectively 
set,  providing  a  series  of  stately  and 
beautiful  pictures  as  a  background  for 
the  performance. 

Orchestra  Opens  41st  Sea- 
son— Pierre  Monteux 
Conductor 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ! 

The  first  concert  of  the  41st  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux  coiiductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoort  in  Symphony  Hall.  'XTie 
program  was  follows:  Mendelssohn, 
Italian  symplWjny;  Rlmsky-Korsakoff, 
"Sadko";  Debttssy,  Nocturner.-Nuages, 
and  .Fetes;  Strajsss,  "Don  Juan." 

A  brilliant  aadience,  anticipating  a 
brilliant  concert,,  in  which  the  hearers 
were  not  disappointed,  welcomed  heart- 
ily Mr.  Monteux.  ,  It  wag  a  pleasure  to 
see  Mr.  Kraftt,  afi  er  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  sitting  agafii  among  the  first  vio- 
lins. Mr.  Werner,^  who  had  been  away 
for  two  years,  w^ts  again  among  the 
violas.  Mr.  Fotrrel  now  heads  that  sec- 
tion. As  Mr.  Holy  lis  suffering  from  ery- 
sipelas, Mme.  DelfcC'Urt  played  the  music 
for  the  first  harp. 

The  program,  vnseBl  varied,  was  made 
up  of  compositions. that  are  more  or  less 
familiar.   Debussy  us  no  longer  regarded 
as  Antichrist  in  the  Tnusical  world.  Con- 
ti-ast  the  applause  tihat  followed  the  ex- 
cellent performance  yesterday  with  the 
stupefaction  incited  in  Chickering  Hall  | 
when  this  beautiful  music  was  heard  ; 
tliere  in  1904.    Todajf  some  of  the  more  | 
radical  regard  him  -with  a  patronizing 
air,  saying  of  him  what  Capt,  Bluffe 
said  of  Hannibal  <ln.  Congreve's  comedy 
"A  very  pretty  feilow  in  those  days,  it 
must  be  granted."   The  "Don  Juan"  of 
Richard  Strauss  was  on  the  program, 
Strauss,  whom,  the  Springfield  RepubU-  ; 
can,  alluding  to  hla  approaching  visit,  j 
hailed  as  "the  walta-king.''   Alas,  poor 
Jnhann!  .  ' 

Mr.  Ed-waard  Jamea  Demt  of  the  Lon- 
don Nation,  hearing  musio  by  Strauss 
last  month,  was  moved  to  say: 

"Richard  Strauss  is  so  out  of  date  In 
these  days  as  to  have  become  a  popular 
composer."  He  also  said  that  If  mod- 
era  musicians  prefer  "Don  Jtian"  and 
"Till  Eulenspiegel"  to  "Salome"  and 
"Elelctra,"  it  means  as  a  rule  "nothing 
more  than  that  they  have  becom/ 
bored  with  music  of  a  definitely  oerloui 
character."  Tt  is  true  that  "Death  and 
Transfiguration"  Is  now  more  old-fash-j 
ioned  than  the  G  Minor  Symphony  of; 
]Mozart.  The  anguL^h  of  the  dying  man, 
who  does  not  make  the  graceful  and; 
gracious  apology  of  Charles  II  on  his 
deathbed,  no  longer  moves  us.  His  rec- 
ollections seem  sentiment.nl  and  ^'apid, 
while  the  trombone  passages  once  con 
sidered  as  terrlflo,  awe-inspirlngy  are  no* 
so  signiflcant  as  the  single  horn  ol; 
Charon  in  Gluckfs  "Alceste."  "Dor^ 
.Tuan,"  oni  the  other  hand,  nolds  its  own' 
!  by  its  defiant  spirit,  expressing  the  arro-' 
gance  of  the  Don  on  his  triumphal  way— 
by  Its  dramatic  trj:nslatlon  into  musii  of 
the  words  put  by  Lenau  into  his  mouth: 


\;id         the  iic.iM.i    ii)..  roi'l  Is  fiercely 
cruel." 

The  superb  horn  phrase  nhould  have 

accompanied  the  cntr.uice  of  Lovelace 
into  the  Iwillroom.  ono  of  themowt  power- 
ful scenes  in  Richardson's  long-winded 
romance. 

"Sadko"    Is    amufflns.    though    as  a 
musical  seascape  it  Is  not  comparable 
with  tho  sea  music  In  "Scheherazade." 
The  tone  picture  is  Interesting  chiefly 
by  Its  Instrumentation  and  the  exciting  , 
monotony  of  oriental  repetition,  for  in  I 
eastern  mjislc,  "exciting"  and  "monot-  | 
onous"  ar,3  not  -warriTig  terms.    It  gains 
In  the  concert  hall  if  only  for  this  rea- | 

■on:  that  the  hearer  is  not  distracted 
by  the  ballet,  for  which  the  musio  was 
not  -written. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  cotj- 
C4rt  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monteux 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  begin  the 
season  with  a  symphony  by  Beethoven. 
There  Is  time  enough  for  this  com- 
poser later,  nor  would  there  be  a  per- 
turbation of  na,ture  if  only  one  or  two 
symphonies  by  him  were  played  In  the 
course  of  a  season.  They  would  then 
be  appreciated  all  the  more.  Men- 
delssohn's "Italian"  symphony  stilt  has 
agreeable  pages,  written  with  a  clarity, 
a  neatness,  an  elegance  that  are  not 
displeasing.  This  music  is  eminently 
"genteel."  Take  the  finale  in  salta- 
rello  form  for  example,  suggested  by  a 
Roman  carnival.    Do  we  not  see  "Miss 

T   a     delicate     young  English- 

T\-oman"  pelting  the  composer  witli 
confetti?  We  see  his  blue  coat  a;; 
white  as  a  miller's.  And  then  we  see 
him  in  his  lodgings,  brushing  this  blue 
coat  with  extreme  care  and  hanging 
it  on  a  stretcher  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
Wo  are  wrong;  Mendelssohn  w^s  too 
"genteel"  to  do  such  a  common  thing 
as  to  go  to  bed;  he  undoulbtedly  "re- 
'tired." 

It  has  often  been  thought  necessary 
in  reviewing  the  first  concert  of  a  sea- 
son to  apologize  for  the  performance: 
"the  men  have  long  been  absent;  they 
are  not  yet  in  the  swing;  no  doubt 
soon,  etc.,  etc."  There  was  yesterday 
no  thought  of  apology.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  praise.  The  orchestra  was 
never  In  a  better  condition;  it  never 
played  more  intelligently,  more  brilliant- 
ly, and  with  a  finsd  sense  of  euphony 
and  color.  This  we  owe  to  Mr.  Monteux, 
and  the  players  share  in  his  ?lory. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  "Eroica"  symphony; 
Ilumperdinck,  prelude  to  "Haensel  and 
Gretel";  Liszt,  Concerto  in  A  Major, 
No.  2  OMr.  Nyiregyhazi,  pianist); 
Rabaud,  Dances  from  "Marouf  (first 
time  in  Boston). 

-N'o  man  has  yet  confessed  to  The 
Boston  Herald  that  he  has  read  "The 
Confidence-Man:  His  Masquerade,"  by 
Herm&n  Melville.  No  oue  has  told  us 
whether  this  extraordinary  boolc  is 
scarce;  whetlier  it  is  to  be  had  for  a 
■song — by  one  wh,^'can  sing--or  is  to  be 
obtained  only  at  a  high  price. 

Let  us  quote  the  opening  of  the  first 
chapter,  "A  RJute  Goes  Aboard  a  Boat 
on  the  Mississippi": 

"At  sunrise  on  a  first  of  April  tliere 
appeared,  suddenly,  at  Manco  Capac  at 
the  lalce  Titicaoa,  a  man  in  cream- 
folors,  at  the  water-s'ide  in  the  city  of 
Kt.  Louis. 

"Ilis  cheek  was  fair,  liis  chin  downy, 
hi.s  liair  flaxen,  his  hat  a  white  fur  one, 
\\  ith  a  long  fleecy  n.np.  He  had  neither 
trunk,  valise,  carpet-bag,  nor  parcel. 
No  porter  followed  him.  He  was  un- 
accompanied by  friends..  From  the 
shrugged  shoulders,  titters,  whispers, 
wonderings  of  the  crowd,  it  was  plain 
that  lie  was,  in  the  extremist  sense  of 
the  word,  a  stranger." 

Who,  reading  this,  would  not  rush  to 
a  second-hand  book-shop  and  shout  to 
the  proprietor  or  clerk:  "Have  you  'The 
Confidence-Man?'  No?  Then  find  it  for 
me  at  any  cost." 

.  The  book  ends:  "The  nest  moment, 
the  waning  light  expired,  and  with  it 
the  waning  flames  of  tJie  homed  altar, 
and  tli6  waning  halo  round  the  robed 
man's  brow:  while  in  the  darkness 
which  ensuei  the  cosmopolitan  kindly 
led  the  old  man  away.  Something 
further  may  follow  of  this  Masquer- 
ade." Alas,  nothing  followed.  Pub- 
lished in  1857,  this  was  the  last  of  Mel- 
ville's prose  works  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. 


SIGNS  AND  WONDERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  sign  is  in  a  window  in  Mer- 
chants row: 

"Do  not  add  any  Raisins  or  Cora  to  this 
CIDiER, 

As  it  will  hurt  Mr.  Volstead's  feelings." 
Sonien^Ue.  A.  B.  C. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  Boston  newspaper's  columns 
of  advertisements: 

WAJ^'TED— Lot  for  built  grocery  store; 
must  bo  no  one  around.      MASROXJR.  ^ 

Boston. 


LIKE  "THE  POI  POLLOl" 

As  the  World  Wags : 

While  reading  an  editorial  article  this 
il  morning  entitled  "The  Irish  Conference" 
f  came  upon  the  exprr'.«;sion  "great  mag- 
nitude." le  Ihls  expression  a  felon.v  or 
merrjiy  a  mlsdf>meanor'  How  many 
times  liie  helpless  dead  h.avi  been  for- 
turedwlth  a  set  of  resolutions  disflgure  i 
with  the  dreadful  bromide  "We  realize 
tlio  gre.at  magnitude  of  our  loss": 
Deatli  is  certainly  deadly,  but  Is  it  any 
worse  than  "great  grcatiies.V? 

Concord,  N.  H.  I-.  J.  OHA.SB. 

"Death  Is  certainly  deadly."  When 
Mr.  Bert  Williams  in  a  show,  acting  tlir, 
part  of  a  human  target  for  rifle  shot.-; 
showed  extreme  ncrvou.sness,  he  was 
asked  contemptuously  if  he  was  afraid 
to  die.  "No — I  am  not  afraid,  but — 
deatli  is  so  permanent." — Ed. 


WALLACE 


Ar  REf>^Y  TO  MR. 

As  the  World  Wa.gs: 

Talleyrand  or  some  other  sg.go  one 
remarked    that    it   was    difference  r, 
opinion  quite  as  much  as  love  that  mar' 
the  world  go  round.    Imagine  all  amor- 
ous youth  in  love  with  the  same  type  of 
girl!    Imagine  everybohy  liking  the  sami 
typ#  of  play!    Perish  tho  thought!  Ei; 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  David  Wallaci 
does  not  stop  with  denouncing  my  opin- 
ion of  "Abraiiam  LiriColn."    He  goes  on 
to  accu.se  me  of  many  crimes  and  mi.4- 
demeanor.s   of    which    I   am  guiltle.=> 
Naturally,  I  did  not,  in  the  summer  ■ 
I'.'L'l,  prophesy  as  tp  matters  that  too 
lilace  in  1019  and  ;S20.    I  ivas  takini? 

hance  as  to  what  would  happen  durin-- 
I  lie  season  of  1021-22.  and  my  coniptten 
as  .a  prophet,  therefore,  remains  to  l'^ 
le.sted.    Mr.  Wallace  Is  perhaps  to  lJ« 
excused,  for  lie  evidently  saw  only  .a 
clippin;?  from  my  screed  and  did  not 
know  the  date  of  it.    I  am  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  production  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  from  A  to  Z.  and  am  not  quit' 
so  dyspeptic  and  lacking  in  laiowledL- 
of  the  theatre  as  he  assumes.    I  can 
prove  it,  of 'Course,  but  I'd  be  willing  t 
bet  an  English  muffin  that  Mr.  IJarr 
would  never  have  produced  the  j)lay  rii 
I  he  strength  of  reading  the  manuscripi 
When  it  had  .'ichieved  success  in  Lon 
don,  ho  crossed  liimself  and  made  th 
plunge.    My  criticism,  I  wish  to  repeaf, 
was  directed  rather  at  the  impersoti.i 
lion  of  one  or  two  of  the  chai-acters 
the  play  than  at  Mr.  Drinkwater's  co:. 
ception  of    them,  my  chief  contention 
being  that  no  great  historical  eharact . 
can  be  portrtiyed  on  tlie  stage  in  a  coi 
vincing  manner.   You  can  put  the  youn 
Geon?e  Washington  on  the  staMe,  in  the 
act  of  chopping  down  the  cherry  tree, 
and   "get  away   with  it,"   for  nobody, 
knows    what    the    young  Washrn.qtoii 
looked  like,  but  I  defy  any  actor  to  im- 
personate the  Washington  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  Mount  Vernon  witli  any  sat 

isfaction  to  the  adihirers  of  our  fii  - 

President.  W.  E.  K. 

T^oston. 

Tlie  Herald  will  publish  next  .Sund.' 
several  letter.?  about  Mr.  Drinkwate: ' 
play.— Ed. 


.V<5  the  World  Wags: , 

'i'here  were  in  my  youth  two  kinds  . 
French  mechanical  lamps— winding  will 
lieys,  turning  a  liigh  grii.de  cf  sperm  oi'. 
The  large;'  was  the  Ca reel,  winding 
the  base  with  a  key  like  a  clock  ke. 
T'ne  smaller,  tho  Modcrateur  (correct! 
described   in  The  Herald   of  Sept.  17 1, 
winding  with  a  fixed  key  neaa-  the  top. 

Sperm  oil  grew  scarce  and  dear,  les- 
BQiirl— gas    burners    improved    in  e£i 
ciency,    gas    piping    became  universii 
kero.^ene    improved,    the   student  lamij 
I  -rrived,  costing  less,  giving  good  light. 
I  .\nd  the  French  ia.mps  when  requiring 
I  i*;.-tir  were  not  repaired  but  put  en  the 
I  shelf.  OLD  LADY. 

1    The  "Mcderateur"  or  "lampe  a  mod- 
.;ratcur"  was  a  lamp  with  a  piston  fur- 
\  nished  in  the  inside  with  a  conical  rod 
v,-hi."ji  regulated  the  rising  of  the  oil.— 
ICd. 


DE  PROFOUNDIS  CLAM—  I 

(TTom  tie  Tatmton  Daily  Gazette.)  i 
DIGHTON:  "At  the  Brick  Church,  ' 
Rev.  William  F.  Warren  pastor,  there 
will  be  Sunday  morning  worship  at 
10:43.  Mr.  Warren's  sermon  will  be  "A 
Study  of  the  Spiritual  Elements  of  the 
Clambake." 


The  Princess  Pauline  Metternic  • 
died  on  Sept.  27.  Readable  stories  were 
printed  In  the  newspaper.3  about  he;- 
brilliant  career  in  Paris  when  she  shone 
at  the  court  of  Naipoleon  HI:  about  hoi- 
Hud'jclous  wit;  about  her  generosity;  but 
we  have  not  .seen  f.ny  reference  to  her 
•upport  of  "Wagner  when  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  force  tlie  doora  of  the  Pari* 
Opera  for  his  ""Tannhaeuser."  Ho  had 
other  supporters.  Influential  membera  of 
the  German  colony,  especially  Baron 
Erlanger.  but  the  prince33  had  tho  ear 
of  the  Emperor. 

K.'we.  Adam  In  a  letter  to  Figaro  years 
cfter  the  failure  of  this  opera  In  Paris, 
reproached   Wagner    bitterly   for  'ms 
"treasonatole"      desertion      wf  Mme 
d'Agoult's  salon,  v.here  lie  met  artisti 
and   men   of  republican   tendencies,  a 
I  salon  known  as  liberal  and  in  opposition 
i  to  the  government,  for  the  salce  oi  the 
I  Emperor' .1  patronage  gained  through  the 
j  Drincess.    But  wa.s  it  not  natunl  that 
Wagnier,   a   stranger  in   Paris,  should 
seek  the  aid  of  thi'?  Influential  woman? 


The  story  goei  lhat  ihe  Princess  at  a 
hall  at  tho  Tullerlos  intcresteil  Napoleon 
In  Wagiier  and  painefl  tho  formal  Prom- 
ise of  bis  favor  for  her  protege  She 
li^rself  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  Hea 
r^ebats  said  that  the  atory  was  true. 
She  asked  the  Emperor  for  a  favor  to 
Iv,  granted  imraedlatoly.  He  said.  -W  ell. 
,ve'n  see  if  It  Is  possfole  to  't;^ 
Mhe  then  told  him  that  the  Paris  Oper» 
owod  it  to  itself  to  acquaint  Pansiana 
with  the  work  of  a  great  German  corn- 
ier, lUchard  Wagner.  Sho  begged  the 
Krnreror  to  order  the  production  of 
■  Tannhacuscr.  •  He  called  Count  Bac,- 
occhl  and  said:  "The  ^■•1."=';'^  A^!"*^' 
nich  desires  that  Wagner's  Tannhacu- 
ser-  should  be  performed  at  OP^5f„ 
Make  It  Known  immed.ate ly  that  this 
v.  orlc  mu.-;t  «?o  on  th.5  stase.  The  1  rm- 
ce3«  thanked  him  profusely  and  bore  the 
now9  to  Wagner.  Twenty^ four  hours 
afterward."  ne  was  summonod  to  the 
director  of  the  Opera.  As  "eorges  Ser- 
..  leres  pul.<!  it-by  a  strange  destiny  it 
was  reserved  for  a  •.•evola'.ionary  to  be 
protected,  thanks  to  the  caprice  of  a 
r.oble  dame,  by  the  author  of  the  coup 
d  etat  of  1S51,  a  ruler  absolutely  rebel- 
l  ouB  to  music. 
The  story  of  the  fiasco,  of  the  ou  - 

•  ageous  behavior  of  tho  Jockey  C  ub  Is  j 
-.miliar.  Jules  Janln.  in  a  feuiUeton  i 
described  the  Princess  in  her  box. 
"Alone,  magnificent,  superb,  armed 
with  generous  indignation,  the  Indigna- 
t.on  of  a  20t)i  year,  .a  woman,  a  Tynda- 
r  do  dtfled  tlicse  hissinK,  whlsthncf  co- 
H„rts  "  and  on  the  fan  which  it  waa  said 
.•^he  broke  at  tho  third  performance  he 
nroto  an  elegy  boKinniu:;:  -It  is  brolc..!i. 
.),e  beautiful   fan."    Put  the  Princess 

vrlting  In  he-  memoirs  in  1S9S  saia: 

•  The  story  that  I  broke  my  fan  in  my 
anger  was  a  fantastic  invention  of  Jules 
.]anJn*».  I  certainly  was  angry,  bat  not 
anpTT  enough  to  break  a  fan  to  which 
r  was  attached."  Nevertheless,  it  Fred- 
eric T.oIIee  Is  to  be  '.u-lieved.  one  ol  th..- 
frequenters  of  her  sal«n.  Beyens,  con- 

plved  the  IdeT  of  a  parody  to  be  per- 
form ed  bv  the  char.Tctors  in  cnrd-b^ard, 
riefore  the  rising' of  the  curtain  on  the 
li.ssoMng  views,  a  friend  of  the  Prln- 
S5i    dre.';sed   a.<!  a.n   ouvr?u:5e   at  the 
■nera.  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
nectators  chp?P  fans,  in  case  any  one 
.  f  the  women  hesitated  about  breaking 
'  ,-r  own  tor  the  .';ske  of  enronomy.  In 
hi':  parody  the  WartburE  was  turned 
Mto  the  Princ  Metternich's  Johanni.s- 
f>re-,  famous  for  his  castle  and  vlne- 

•  ,^rd.  The  heroic  Tannhaeii=ier.  stasiser- 
•■u:  in  the  cellar  emptied  bottles,  while 
ime  one  In  the  wings  sang  to  the  tune. 

•  Ronton  de  Rose." 

"Dleu.  quelle  veste 
Pour  Wagner  et  son  Venu.'sberg! 
.\  grands  flots  de  Johannisberg 
Noyons  du  molns  lei-r  sort  funeste 
Sur  cette  veste!" 
rt  is  said  that'  laughin-r.  the  Princess 
■oi-t  her  resentment. 

Prosper  Merimee  wrote  his  "unlcnown 
•■'v.'it  the  fla.sco  in  18i;i.  "  'Tannhaeuser' 
.as  ^leen  the  last  bore,  but  an  enormous 
.  .le.  It  seems  to  me  T  could  write  some- 
thing like  It,  insoired  hv  my  cat  walk- 
"g   on   planr.  keys.     The  performance 

■  a'^  verv  curious.  Prince'^s  Melte^nicn 
niarte  a  terrible  effort  to  look  a.9  it  she 

..-dersfood  It,  and  to  lead  the  applause,  ; 
■■,h!ch  did  not  come.  Evervhody  yawned. 
■.\it  at  first  everybody  wished,  to  have  the  i 

ippearance  of  understanding  this  name-  | 
Irss  enigma.  They  said  beneath  the  box  r 
uf  the  Princess  that  the  Anstr'ans^were  | 
nking  their  revenge  for  Solferlno." 

To  form  an  idea  of  this  woman's  ex- 
■'•nordlnarv  character  one  should  readj 
ihe  long,  but  fascinating,  chapter  about, 
■r-r  in  Frederic  T^ollee's  "Les  Femmes' 
lu  Second  Empire."  She  herself '  acted 
..n  the  stage  in  private  theatricals.  In 
,he  •■Commentalres  d"  Cesar."  plaved 
;,efore  the  court  at  Compiegne  m  No- 
ember  1S66.  as  a  coachman's  wife,  re- 
i.laclns  her  husband  on  a  strike,  she  sang 
-n  extraordinary  song.  Even  she  did  not 
dare  to  sing  one  verse  of  it.  alluding  to 
.Irawn  shades  of  public  vehicles. 

Yes  she  was  an  extraordinary  woman, 
known  In  Vienna  as  "Notre  Dame  de 
Vienne."  One  journalist  said  of  her  In 
Ihe  late  eighties;  "The  real  man  of  Vlen- 

■  la  Is  the  Woman  of  Vienna."   And  this 
Sling  was  sun?  in  the  streets: 

"Es  giebt  nur  a  Kalserstadt. 
Es  giebt  nur  a  Wien:  f< 
Es  gleht  nur  a  Fuerstin, 
Es  Ist  die  Metternlch  Paulln!" 

-\s  she  leift  the  Opera  House  In  Paris, 
after  the  failure  of  "Tannhaeuser,"  she  . 
said:  "In  2B  years  Wagner  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  tout  Paris."  And  a  bit  of  a  | 
prophetess! 

"Dedassee"  and  Its  Author 

"rveclassee"  with  Miss  i^arrymore  has 
'oeen  long  In  coming  to  Boston.  It  was 
Been  In  New  Tortt  for  the  first  time  at 
tho  Empire  Theatre  on  Oct.  6.  1919. 

In  November  of  that  year  Miss  Zoe 
Akins  wrote  for  a  Journal  In  New  Tork 
a  sketch  of  her  life  as  a  dramatist,  from 
the  time  she  began  running  a  theatre 
1  with  paper  dolls— she  was  bom  and 
!lvea  until  she  was  8  years  old  In  Hu- 
jnansvine,  Mo.  Her  letter  tells  how.  when 
.she  still  "wore  Peter  Thompson  clothes 
and  a  bow  In  her  hair,  she  used  to 
-•rrlte  plavs  for  everybody;  how  she  , 
dramatized  one  of  Kipling's  stories  fori 
Blanche  Bates  and  wroto  a  long  serious 
<<lrama,  on  labor  troubles.  "The.  Ena  j)f 


th-  c  -  ,  .       for  .Miss  ^r.-l^..■^^ 
not   "ow  Interested  in  Play  '  i  n e 

5fagicRl  City  or  "Papa,"  but  In  her 
"  n   account  of  "Dedassee."    ""^vln^  ■ 
■aid  tliat  she  has  never  re-written  a 
^tZ:  \hat  she  was  Intensely  ^"^^^J^^  \ 
liny  one  talked  "changes'    to  Ijer  she 
^id  that  "Declassee-  was  not  changed. 

"The  very  first  version  of  U  wont  to 
the  stenograpaer,  and  it  Is  sPoken  prac-  j 
tieallv  line  for  line  Just  as  I  wrote  It  on  i 
ihrEmpire  stage.  Three  outs  were 
Tuade  only  one  of  them  of  any  Import- 
Zce  w^tever.  «  was  wri  tten  very  oulck- 
iv  and  started,  as  usual,  with  an  Idea 
which  focussed  Itself  very  neatly  m  the 
Vti^the  wom,in.  In  this  case  a  great 
lad^who  had  lost  what  we  call  social 
TJtiuion  but  who  has  not  gone  over  the 
SSk  border  Into  the  sordid  and  name- 
less strata  of  the  outcast.  It's  a  very 
onely  -ealm.  that  of  the  womaji  who 
h^  become  declassee.  and  'he  fact  that 
?rdv  Helen  Haden  Is  an  EngUshwoman 
idri'ft  in  a  strange  city  adds,  I  think. 
tTthl  eff^t  of  loneliness  that  I've  tried 

^''•'^ir  B^r^vmore  is  almost  psychic  In 
her  sense  of  the  theatre.  Sne  sees, 
knows  and  hears  everythmg. 

•"a^so  it  has  been  said  ttat  some  big 
•cenes  are  -off  ^age.'  That's  Just  how 
T  meant  to  write  it -to  try  to  give  a 
L^se  of  the  drama  of  a  lite  beyond  the 
drama-lf  I  may  put  it  like  tlmt  Her 
KubTon  Is  crossed-her  climax  taken  at 
"  e  end  of  the  first  act.   Technically.  I 

,na  an  interlude -for  the  hotel  scene  '.s 


in  keefln.g  wllh  the  re 
-  the  awed  peopl^?,  speer) 
vnth  grief;  the  few  simple  wotds  g>'>keu 
by  Stanton.  ^' 
Slaron. 


in  the  nature  of  an  illuminating  Inter 
lude:  but  we  knew  all  about  that  . in  the 
beginning,  and  we  happened  to  belleNe 
that  the  thing  to  be  projected,  had  been 
projected  in  the  restaurant  scene,  ana 
although  its  close  is  very  1»lft./"°^ 
infinitely  less  dramatic  than  that  of  the 
first  act.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bit  ot 
eventful  history  in  Lady  Helen  s  Ute- 
and  that's  what  I  was  trying  to  tell.^ 

"The  play  certainly  has  many  oig  , 
scenes'  off  stage— but  to  my  mind  aJl  j 
plays  that  Interest  audiences  Interest 
them  by  the  scenes  that  are  suggested  | 
as  well  as  depicted.  And,  In  any  case 
rm  not  deeuly  Interested  In  the  exact 
merits  of  the  play.  It  happens  to  have 
pleased  tho  people  I'm  particularly  glad 
•o  have  pleased,  and  it  happens 
to  have  made  life  suddenly  very  ,  event- 
ful for  me.  So  eventful  that  when  I  sai, 
the  other  day  In  a  box  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  and  turned  as  the  curtain  went 
down  after  the  Second  act  to  stare  out 
over  that  huge  audience  that  had  been 
half  laughing  and  half  crying  dunng 
most  of  the  act— and  tried  to  realize 
that  all  this  was  really  happening  to  me. 
It  didn't  seem  half  so  real  or  h.iU  so 
close  as  those  matinees  In  the  Opera 
House'  in  that  village  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
lains  •     v.-hen  somebody  pulled 

down  gl-een  blinds  and  lighted  kerosene 
lamps  for  the  footlights  and  1  sat  on  a 
bench  with  the  other  children— waiting 
with  wide  eyes  and  beating 
them  to  roll  up  the  painted  curtain  tha. 
had  a  clumsy  way  of  always  hanging 
a  little  awry  ahove  tlic  border  ot  the 
enchanted  land." 

A'^arious  Belated  Opinions  About  ' 
Mr.  Drinkwater's  "Lincoln" 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

Has  the  Mail  Bag  room  for  one  moio 
estimate    ot    Drinkwater's  "Aibraham 
Lincoln"?    I  probably  come  as  near  as 
any  one  person  can  come  to  agreeing 
with  all  those  who  have  written  yoti  m 
praise  or  in  critlcisn.  of  this  play.  The 
author  violates  history  in  certain  Inci 
dents,    and    he    quite    falls    to  sustain 
Lincoln's  reputation  for  terse  and  toler- 
ant humor.   Neverth»Iess,  I  was  moved 
bv  the  play  almost  solely  because  of 
the  remarkable  stage  presence  of  Uie 
leadin-  actor,   Mr.   McGlynn     [  /oubt 
whether  he  looked  very  much  like  the 
real  Lincoln,  but  he  fitted  remarkably. 
In  his  appearance,  that  idealized  concep- 
tion of  Lincoln  which  has  lodged  itself, 
most    fortunately.    In    the    minds  and 
hearts  of  most  ot  us.  In  look  and  bear- 
Inc-    most  of  the  time.  Mr.  McGlynn  s 
Lincoln  had  a  noble  d'stinction,  a  dis- 
tinction  that  his  often  unsatisfactory 
speeches  did  not  efface.    Moreover,  he 
w.Ts  the  one  character  on  the  stage  that 
>!how'ed  distinction,   the  one  character 
that  was  interesting.    The  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  so  boorish  looking  that 
one    wonders  whe*h-r  they  were  not 
made  so  on  purpose,  to  set  off  the  su- 
periority of  Lincoln's  personnlltY. 

EDWIN  H.  HALL. 


I  Tn  the  Editor  of  The  H-?rald: 
'  Before  referring  to  the  auth  ^ntirs  T 
am  challenged  to  produce  In  sunport  of 
W  opinion  of  the  first  act  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  may  I  call  attention  to  what 
you  consider  my  "unfortunate  reference 
io  'Disraeli.'  "  T  made  no  r.ferenc^  to  ! 
Its  historical  accuracy,  n,?;  I 

I  thought  It  a  better  play."  and  as  the 
canal  Incident  was  a  contra  <^"J"y»t i. 
,^e„(._triie  or  false— I  still  think  It 
rnade  a  better  pl.-^y  per  so  than  a  proces- 
sion of  unconnected  incidents  of  a  ,reat 
man's  life,  in  the  Drinkw^ter  <S  «logues^ 
On  that  I  stand  pat,  "Disraeli'  fa  led 
n  Encland.  as  "Abraham  I^mcx- n 
should  have  f.alled  here,  h-cause  national 
understanding  of  the  sublect  was  great- 
er than  thai  of  the  author.  _  Certainly 
Mr  Drlnkwater^as  blithely  ignorant  o 
American  political  ,life  in  its  national 

^Before  citing  authorities  to  support 
mv  contention  concernmsr  a~t  1.  let  me 
Ttate  It    I  claim  history  Is  here  di.stort- 
ed  because  It  pictures  Lincoln  on  the 
day  of  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion,   uncertain    and    undetermined  re- 
garding the  nomination,  because,  in  ad- 
vance of  that  nomination  the  convention 
sends  a  committee  to  a.sk  him  If  he  will 
Tccept  and  because  the  general  effect  of 
the  act  is  that  of  the  nomination  seek- 
ng  fhe  :.an.   This  Is  all  absolute  y  un- 
true m  aetall.  and  niakes  Lincoln  an- 
other character  than  he  was^  He  was 
not  alone  a  hero,  a  "'^■"t^^^^".'!.^,;^^*;;- 
man-  he  was  an  acute  Pf^f'^jf-"' 
^rewd  as  he  was  honorable.    -The  life 
of  Uncoln  Is  an  epic  of  political  ambi- 
tion ennobled  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Boul  "behind  It. 

•Tou  ask;  "What  evidence  can  Mr. 
Cook  bring  forward  to  prove  l^'^J^";^^- 
tlon-^-  I  answer;  Every  responsible  hlog- 
r^pher  of  Lincoln  and  every  Inspired 
historian  of  the  period  f--  ^Ime 
he  made  his  Cooper  Union  speech,  he 
was  a  figure  of  presidential  size.  He 
\Zll  a  lltUe  modest  tna'.ing  ^he 

battle  at  first,  but  only  at  first.  JJ-  ^^^ 
then' and  only  then  so  far  as  I  ^/"'em- 
ber anv  record,  that  he  expressed  a  lit- 
tle doubt  ot  his  fitness  to  be  President^ 
•  •  •  When  Lincoln  finally  accepted  . 
the  advice  of  hl.^  friends  he  sought  with  , 
dignity  the  nomination  and  kept  l.fs  An- 
ger continually  on  the  pulse  of  the  cam- 
nalgn.  "Being  now  fairly  started  In  the 
?ace  (Winter  of  he  used  all  his 

well-known  skill  as  a  politician  to  for- 
ward his  campaign."    (John  T.  Morse  s  ! 
"Life  of  Lincoln."  !n  American  States- 

"fn  Febraan,-  of  that  year  he  wrote  to 
Judd  in  regard  to  the  Illinois  dele.?a  es: 
"Can  vou  help  me  a  llttlo  In  this  matter 
at  vour  end  ot  the  vineyard?  (Mor-e 
Ida"  Tarbell,  Nicolay  and  Hay.)  Lord 
Charnwond.  Drinkwater's  mentor,  says 
of  that  winter:    "Already  a  movemen. 
was  afoot  an^ong  his  friends  to  secure 
the  nomination   for  him."    and  as  he 
does   not  hint-as   he   could  not-thp,t 
Lincoln  was  ignorant   of  this,  "rink- 
water   had  no   business   to   make  the 
assumption,  if,  indeed,  he  did  m.ake  it 
I  except  for  dramatic  purposes.   Lincoln  s 
1  standard  biographers,  his  two  secret^- 
1  ries,  NlcoIay  and  Hay,  tell  us  of  tl  e 
Illinois  state  convention,  with  Liitcoln 
sitting   on    the    platform,    when  .tohn 
Hanks  brought  in  a  pair  of  rai  s  that 
he   and   Lincoln   had   once   split  and 
aroused  the  .great  enthusiasm  of  the 
day.  Mncoln  then  ma«e  a  speech,  ana  lii 
a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm  they  indorsed  i 
his  candidacy.    James  Ford  Rhodes,  in 
his  "History  of  the  United  States  fromj 
1850"    tells   the  same  story.     So  doc.s| 
,  Morse,  so  does  Miss  Ta>-beU.  ' 
Mr    Blaine,  In  his  "Twenty  \ears  of, 
Congress."  tells  us.  regarding  tho  flghti 
made    for   Lincoln,    of   which  T.incoln 
knew  all  the  detail.,,  that  "a  delegation! 
competent  for  its  work-was  sent  to  the. 
convention  from  Illinois.-     Rhoc.es  telU, 
us  of  (be'irade  nmdo  in  Lincolr.-s  be^^^^^^^^^ 

by  Davis,  which  t^iP<=°'".  «^  "Set 
:cept,  to  place  Cameron  in  th.>  cabinet 
Lincoln  had  given  d'^e^lons  to  make 
no  contracts  that  bind  me. 
fact  that  he  .save  ^^'^^'^^''^''^ ."^^/''iTso^ 
that  he  was  interested 
ment  of  the  campaign,  ^f^' 
the  Cameron  crowd         <J  ""l^^^^^  "^^fan 
?hrre^r^^:n?:run^^>n  Tet^onauy. 
llvtn  thS  he  exceeded  -th°r.ty^ 
On  the  day  before  the  nomination  ac- 


whlca  <iui  -t  i.:..oiin,  not  'nfjrr  I'ut 
after  the  nomination,  a  committee  ol  no- 
tification and  which  ho  regaled  from  the 
famous  pitcher  of  ice  wafer,  and  of  the 
member  who.  like  Drinkwater's  charac- 
ter, thought  a  handsomer  man  could 
have  been  chosen  but  not  a  better. 

Surely  one  cannot  read  deeply  on  Lin- 
coln and  believe  him  to  have  been,  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination,  or  for  long 
at  anv  time,  either  doubtful  or  reluc- 
tant His  position  was  the  antithesis  of 
what  Drinkwater  plcturrfi.  I  believe 
that  the  authorities  show  that  h"  has 
distorted  history  and  so  submit  these 
after  only  40  minutes'  consultation  with 
my  own  "books.  SHERWI.V  L.  COOK. 
Boston. 

This  is  an  interesting  letter.    No  one 
ever  denied  that  Lincoln  w.as  an  adroi: 
politician,  but  even  a  shrewd  politician 
may  doubt  the  advisability  of  acccept- 
Ing  a  nomination  and  shrink  from  cer- 
tain responsibilities    that    may  be  his 
ruin      In  our  opinion  Mr.  Drinkwater  s 
first  act  is  singularly  sincere  and  ilr^i 
matically    effecUve.     Mr    Cook  Insis. 
that    ".\braham   Lincoln'     .shouUl  ha\ 
failed  in  this  country.    The  f.act  that  . 
'  trlun^phed  gloriously  shows  that  it  m.ui 
a  strong  appeal  to  thoVisands  of  Am.  r 
leans  who  are  not  wholly  mistaken  a-=  t 
Lincoln's  character. — Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  T>e  Herald: 

Vr  r'ook's  le'^ter  in  which  he  re- 
r-oachcd  Mr  Drinkwater's  "Abrnham 
Lincoln"  of  lacking  dramatic  quality  m 
the  last  act  moves  n-.e  to  a  defence  ot  it. 
To  mv  mind  nothing  can  be  mo'-e  dra- 
matic" than  the  assnssin^tion  of  Lincoln 
••o  truly  donicted.  Lincoln's  character  i.^ 
"l-rple  and  tmaffocted  throughout  th.- 
plav.  Even  in  the  -Teat  crisit-  he  acts 
niiletlv.  without  raving  or  tearing  of  the 
hair  Mr.  M-Glvn  creates  a  dramatic 
tamosohere  which  makes  ^he  spectators 
feel  the  emotions  whlcn  sway  Lincoln 
witl'out  verballv  .Iramatic  expres.=ion. 

The  -^nd.  Lincoln's  de.ath.  is  entirely  in 
kf-epinr  with  the  rest  ot  the  play.  The 
great  tragedy  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
I  in'-.olr  with  his  trusting  nature,  iK  so 
unjusp-cting;  that  he  who  giyef.  his  life 
f.ir  hi«-  co;mtr\'  should  be  called  I'V  hi." 
i  -.nrrderer  a  tyrant.  As  for  the  dramatic 
■  rualitv.  surely  the  great  or>-  thnt  arises 
!  from  those  who  a  few  minu'es  before  had 
•  been  light-hearted  is  dnmatlc.  Yes.  the 


On  tne  aa.y   uoi^^iu  f,-\pnAa 
[cording  to  Rhodes,  he  f »i.s  ft  ends 
1  at  Chicago,  in  his  own  hand,  his  Mews 
j  on  certain  of  Seward's  policies. 
1    Rhodes.  Nicolay  and  Hay.  Morse.  M  ss 
iTrrl^ll  and  Carl  Schurz  'n  h.s  memoirs 
'  all  tell  of  the  organization  of  the  Lincoln 
Kallery  claque  and  of  its  filling  the  aN  Hll- 
ab  e  «eat3  while  th-  Seward  men,  2000 
t^ong    under  fie  leadership    of  "Tom 
HeTer    a  prize  fighter,  were  P^'-ad 
?he  streets     Was  a  convention  where  the 
contest  was  being  waged  so  Pal  pabi  y  a  pt 
to  send  missionaries  to  one  ot  the  actl^e 
i  candidaus  to  inquire  if  he  would  accept? 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  in  "Linco  n  by 
'  Distinguished  Men  of  His  Time,  de- 
scrlh"s^h«  claque  with  great  Particular,- 
tv  The  leader.  Dr.  Ames  (a  Democrat 
bv"  the  way),  with  a  tremendous  voice 
which  could  be  hoa^d  above  "the  uproar 
Tf  the  lake  in  the  ^i'^^^t  '^torm.  re- 
sponded to  the  signals  of  Burton  Cook 
of  Ottawa,  a  Lincoln  delegate  seated 
upon  he  platform.  Schurz  thought,  how- 
eve^  that  the  demonstration  did  not  af- 
feet  the  result.  ^  ,, 

r  havn  n    -ii-r  time  nor  sp-ice  to  rite 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  a  Shocker 
—Other  Theatrical  Notes 

Mrs.   Patrick   Campbell  played  '  in 
one-act    shock.r.  "The  Terror," 
Clemence  Dane,  at  the  Liverpool  V 
House,  Sept.  10.  Sonia,  an  actress, 
talking  with  her  companion  Marta 
appears  that  Sonia's  husband,  Paul,  ^ 
put  in  prison  during  the  Russian  re 
lution  bv  Bergman,  chief  of  police  v. 
afterwards  reported  Paul  dead  Ber^. 
man,  in  love  with'  Sonia  after  his  fash- 
Ion,  has  helped  Sonia  to  a  high  position 
on   the   stage.     Paul    comes    into  the 
room     She  hides  him  while  Bergman 
and  his  fellows  are  hunting  the  escaped 
man.    Bergman  confronts  husband  and 
wife.    Sonia  rushes  into  the  police  of- 
ficer's arms  to  show  her  contempt  for 
her  ''wretch  of  a  husband.''  While  she 
is    embracing    Bergman    she  takes 
«  larger  from  her  hair  and  sticks  him 
Then  she  and  Paul  leave  the  theatre 
while  the  audience  applauds. 

Lady  Forbes  Robertson  having  ic- 
turned  to  London  from  playing  for  20 
lurneu  o„,,.h     Africa,    will    go  to 

Canada  In  D^eTembe^ when  she  will  take 
"Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing"  and^  a 
new  play  by  Beatrice  Maxwell  Her 
company  will  be  practically  the  sam 
,a>;   in   South  Africa. 

There  is  no  earthly  justification  for 
the  widely  prevalent  impression  that  a 
play  which  has  failed  must  necessarily 
1,6  a  bad  one.    That  does  not  by  any 
means  always   follow.     As   a  general 
proposition   it   may   be  affirmed  that 
whon    properly    registered,    Uto  public 
iudgment  is  sound.    In  evc-ry  case  there 
is  not  much  likelihood  of  reversal  or  ap 
peal     But  it  is  apt  to  be  founded,  oc- 
cLtionaliy!  upon  surface  indications  only 
upon  the  pati  nt  facts.    In  the  face  of  a 
performance  that  is  ineffective  and  dull, 
the  average  miscellaneous  audience  does 
not  botheT  itself  much  about  tl.e  liter- 
ary   or    imaginativo    capaci  y    of  the 
author   or   the   undemonstrated   In  ent 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that.  In 
the  mam,  in  everj-  department  of  drama 
(exceptions  prove  the  i-ule)  popular  ap- 
proval has  confirmed  tho  «-^Pft  critical 
Sion  of  what  is  best  of  its  kmd. 
Great  literary/ works  have  failed  in  the 
theatre,   from  time  to  time,  but  elthei 
they  have  not  been,  in  the  truest  and 
best  sense,  dramatic  or  they  have  been 
inefficiently  or  ineffectively  interpreted. 
-Mi^Towse  in  the  New  York  Evening 

^Mr  P  F.  Reniers  of  the  New  ^'ork 
Evening  Post,  summing         the  screen 

plays  ot  the  s""^"^^^;       V  n  "nervou" 
rdustry  has  come  through  a    "er  ouk 
uncertain,  and  by  no  means  S^oHou^ 
season       Experiments     with  f%^"-^ 
amhors  produced  little  of       ue  Tb«re 
was   a   "curtailment   of   production,  a 
Tucity  of  good  picture^,  an  overdose 
of  third  or  fourth  rate  ones,  a.nd  re 
yivals  ■•     Cihematographically    in  his 
Opinion  the  best  .were  ""VP''^;  f^^^t 
and  "The  Golem,"  though  Rex  l^Sra. 
ham's    "The  Conquering  Power  was 
m  many  respects  their  en"-l  and  Pho- 

.XtSi-'^S;^.-S.ulBe^ 

fit  of  Clerg>  ."  -hich  has  "Ot   H^'s  "M 
■    derstood.   pleased   the  ^r 

lyric  and  delicate  ^^""pVtures.  ex  i 

cla^s."  There  were  a  fe^^  Pi  I 
cellent  ot  their  kind,  to  rathef 
.•refinements  on  thf  '."%^rough| 
ITerrrit^^^S'^e^cal. 
:     l^U  rather  than  inspired,  beautif 


okllful  rather  tnan  luti- 
'photographically,  rather  than  idealU^^^^^ 
^yy."  In  this  class  ^f.'^^.^^^^^Xffah 
"The  Three  Musketeers,  The  -r^' 
o?\nator'  and  "Little  Lord  Fontlero  • 
Knoblock  did  his  best  work m  ada 
"The  Thi^e   Muskateers     for  t. 

■  •Noblesse  Oblige"  came  o'lt  as     ^  t 


orlpi  lo  iiiutoli  chanije  of  text,  ■■hac.i 
Itlred  from  the  studio  In  a  mood  sh« 
»uld  probably  w.fsh  undesorlbed." 
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liiother  Thais  In  Opera.  Notes 

i)bout"  Music  and  Musicians 

■Holnnd  Hayes,  tenor,  of  Beaton.  h»- 
ar  hi'i  fall  sorlefl  cf  re.-Mals  In  London 
n  '.  I  t.  24.  <.>Ti  Sept,  S  ho  bht)i;  at  a 
roni.'iiado  concert  in  Londoi.. 
Wo  ucro  glRd  of  the  opportunity  which 
ilr  lUnrv  Wood  irave  u.s  last  iiltrht 
Sept  14)  to  hear  a-rl«bln's  Second 
j-mphony  (C  inhiir).  because  we  may 
ot  set  nno'hpi.  pnd.  moreover,  we 
now  now  that  \v»  do  not  med  another, 
t  Is  n  work  which  one  takes  In  In  a 
ingle  hearln,?.  nlmplo.  chiliUike,  and 
land,  with  sontiififntal  tunc.;,  obviotia 
rtythms,  and  a  comic  Oipera  final';.  There 
re  poiue  moments  hero  am!  tliere  which 
Wc-cst  the  Liter  .Scrl.i'.Mn,  notably  on-.- 
■rop'csslor:  emphfl.iized  it  the  climax  of 

(•  glow  movement,  which  he  built  on 
psely  some  years  l.Ttor  in  the  "Poem 
I'csttisy."  The  slow  niovomtnt.  In- 
led,  comes  nearer  t'.-  ori.elnallt.v  tha.i 
e  others,  and  the  bird-scn~  -vvith  which 
le  fli;te  decorates  it.s  main  theme  is 
lOrc  man  usually  pretty.  Tut  the  '.'> 
liniites  of  li.^tcninK  to  tlli<^  symphon;- 
ave  one  wonderinfr  whether  Scrla'iin 
[)n'3clou,sly  eyolved  his  later  harmonic 
tyle  in  a  desperate  -le.sire  to  ercapo 
rom  the  cloying-  ballad  \une.s  with 
hich  his  sfAln  wr.s  teeming.— London 
tires. 

Amateur  musician"  ia  a,n  elastic 
base:  the  emphasis  may  come  upon 
Ither  word,  but  only  where  the  em- 
liasls  is  laid  on  the  "musician"  is  the 
tie  one  of  any  glory,  Thou.«a,nds  of 
mr.teurs  who  are  not  musicians  In- 
iibit  the  Britisli  Isle:^  The  sclf-taupht 
rffanlst  «Sio  imagines  that  a  few  coii- 
cutive  fifths  played  slowly  make  a 
harming-'  voluntarj',  the  youner  lady 
ho  squeezes  Indian  love  lyrics  out  of  a 
anstricted  gullet,  the  jovial  thumper  of 
agtinie.  tho  ready  vamper  who  woulrt 
leorfully  undertake  to  accompany 
Ich  grollenicht"  with  the  tonic,  FUih- 
ominant  and  dominant  progression, 
le  affected  parasite  who  indulges 
I  almle.^s  and  endless  extemporlsa- 
ons.  and  "the  amateur  tenor  whose 
ocal  vill.tinies  all  desire  to  shirk' 
these  are  not  musicians.  They  may  get 
leasure,  but  they  give  pain,  at  all 
vents  to  the  discriminating.  I  call  no- 
ody  a  musician  who  has  not  an  in- 
ati.iblc  craving,  not  only  to  listen  to 
'lusic.  but  to  interpret  it.  and  to  in- 
arpret  it  thorough-ly,  to  get  to  the  heart 
f  the  mystery. — -Orio  Williams  in  the 
^oiidon  Daily  Telegraph, 
A  one-act  opera,  "Thais  and  Tal- 
laae,"  libretto  by  C.  C.  Bourne,  music 
Colin  M  Campbell,  was  prSduccd  at 
ivei-p'5ol  on  Sept.  13.  Thais  is  a  cour- 
san;  Tolmaae  is  a  priesrt.  a  fanatical 
soetic.  He  has  converted  Thais,  but  in  j 
he  process  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
1  a  most  earthly  fashion.  She  tries  to 
ring  him  back  tp  his  former  self;-fail- 
ig.  she  thinks  it  best  for  him  to  die, 
she  stabs  him.  "He  falls  bleeding 
nto  death,  and  in  his  desire  for  life 
ecomes  once  more  the  fanatical  priest 
■llals  now  regrets  her  action,  but  flnd- 

ig-  Talmaae  dead,  she  decides  to  .ioin  | 
ihi  in  the  world  beyond,  and  uses  the  t 
nife  to  her  own  deK'ruction,  Thus  both  i 
re  transfigured  in  death."  This  ver- 
on  of  the  old  stor.v  should  amuse  M.  i 
uatolc  France.  I 
Franz  Schrsker's  ballet  is  announccl  i 
5r  production  at  Darm.stadt.  j 
.Mfred  Reucker.  director  of  the  Zurich  I 
he.-itrc,  will  take  charge  of  the  Drcs- 
en  Opera, 

i/Lstx.  Chop  hafshly  criticised  a  concert 
y  Mrs.  Krill,  whereupon  her  husband 
rote  him  a  letter,  taunting  him  'with 
lie  license  of  ink."  fhop  brought  an 
ction.  The  .judge  sentenced  Prof.  Knil 
three  days  in  prison,  saying  that 
rhlle  the  criticism  wa.s  severe,  it  was 
bjective  and  based  on  liberty  of  opin- 
jn,  which  criticism  in  general,  sho--ild 
njoy, 

,\  London  newspaper  states  thai  in 
■lany  houses  of  that  city  the  servants 
re  allowed  to  use  the  piano,  alternat- 
ig  In  this  use  with  the  family. 
The  museum  of  the  Paris  Opera  has 
ecelved  dresses  worn  by  Adelina  Patti 
Romeo  and  Juliet''  and  "The  Bar- 
«r  of  Seville." 

Vanni  Marcoux  will  be  heard  at  thr 
arts  Opera  Comique  from  Nov.  15  lo 
eb.  l.T  and  from  April  1.5  to  the  end  ol 
une.  He  will  again  take  the  part  of 
orenzaccio  in  tlie  opera  based  on  Mus- 
efs  play,  and  also  that  of  Don  Juan. 

will  "create''  the  part  of  Polyphe- 
nuB  in  the  opera  of  the  same  name  hy 
ean  Cras. 

Mme.   Calve  next   spring   in  London 
ill  give  a,  concert  in  which  some  of 
ler   Parisian   pupils   will  participate. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Paderew- 
;ki  tells  us  that  Sir.  P.iderewski  has 
leeff  practicing  of  late  and  is  pleased 
irlth  his  technical  condition  after  the 
rying  years  in  which  he  (ild  not  toucli 
he  piano;  so  thai  lie  may  possibly  be 
leard  in  concert  this  season. 
Maurice  Lena,  the  London  correspond- 
nt  of  the  Mcnestret.  recently  attri- 
iviied  "The  Beggars  -Dp-^rix"  :o  "Vicux 
?urcell." 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  writing  an  opera  based 
m  Lamartine's  "Graziella." 
Vincrnzo  Davico  ha.s  complfeted  his 
Temptation  of  St  .\nthony"  founded 
){i  Flaubert's  extraordinary  book. 
At  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris 
■luck's    "Cirvhi'US"    wii:    hi-  porformfi' 


;  hero.    Tills  Is  a  relur\i  'lO  Ihe  oclglnul 
}  Fi  onch    version    of    "Orpheus"  (177'J 
.  with  Lcgros.  the  tenor), 
j    ,\)iropos  of  the  fortune  left  by  Qaruao, 

I  a  l->ench  Journalist  recalls  the  fact 
tliat  in  the  lime  of  the  First  Bmpire, 

i  the  n\u:;lmus  yum  paid  a  singer  at  the 
i  Paris  Opera  was  10,000,  francs  a  year 

II  "plus  los  feux." 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Bernard  van  Diaren  lo 
presenl  the  first  and  only  novelty  of  the 
week  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday  (Sept. 
6),  This  was  the  "Inlroit''  to  a  choral 
work  called  "I^s  Propous  des  Beu- 
vours,"  which  lovers  of  Rabelais  will 
recognlJie  as  a  chapter  heading  in 
■Gargantua  and  Pantagruel."  Perhaps 
It  is  unfair  lo  judge  Mr,  van  Dleren  by 
a  more  orchestral  Introduction,  He  may 
have  caught  some  of  the  Rabelaisian 
spirit  In  the  body  of  his  work,  but  of 
that  spirit  the  Introit  is  singularly  and 
1  amazingly  barren.  The  main  portion  of 
the  music  is  intended  (or  so  the  pro- 
gr,-itn  informed  us)  to  depict  the  robust 
"frolicks"  of  sundry  "brave  fellows" 
and  the  "stiffe  drinkers."  Here  was  cer- 
tainly a  fine  opening  for  music  of  the 
genial  and  rollicking  typ^  Mr.  van 
Dieren,  however,  has  entirely  missed  his 
orportun.;ty.  Ha  may  be  genial  in  a  d(j- 
tached  and  scholarly  way.  But  he  is 
never  boisterous,  and  as  for  rollioklng, 
it  simply  is  not  in  him.  .\  ffw  friendly 
enthusiasts  appla,uded,  but  the  bulk  ot 
the  audience  were  content  to  wait  for 
the  real  thing  ln_  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
admirably  played  under  Sir  Henry 
Wood.  A  feature  of  t'hls  concert  was 
Mr,  de  Greefs  masterly  playing  of  Ivls 
own  rather  lonr-wlnded  piano  concerto 
in  C— London  Sunday  Timef!. 


We  asked  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
of  Worcestershire  that  gave  the  recipe 
for  the  world-famous  sauce  ot  that 
county.  No  one  has  answered.  The 
deeps  are  dumb.  Even  the  shallows 
do  not  murmur. 


WORCESTERSHIRE     AND  HARVEY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  cannot  tell  you  -who  invented 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  but  I  assert  with 
confidence  that  Worcester  Sauce  is 
nothing  but  a  vulgarized  descendant  of 
Plarvey's  Sauce.  If  you  will  try  both 
sauces,  I  think  you  will  concur  with 
me.  Also,  if  you  will  taste  some  of  the 
juice  of  pickled  walnuts,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  this  juice  is  the  basis 
of  Harvey's  Sauce.,  My  guess  Is  that 
the  latter  sauce  is  still  made  from  the 
juice  of  pickled  walnuts,  and  that 
Worcestershire  Sauce  is  now  made  by 
some  chemical  process. 

In  further  reference  to  sauces,  do  you 
remember    what    Gibbon    tells  about 
Heliogabolus  in  one  of  his  footnotes? 
At  any  rate,  this  Emperor  enobled  and 
enriched  the  inventor  of  any  new  sauce 
which  pleased  him  (the  Emperor),  but 
i  the  search  for  enoblement  and  enrich- 
/  ment  in  this  manner  was  perilous,  be- 
!  cause  if  a  sauce  did  not  please  Helio- 
.  gabolus,  the  inventor  was  not  allowed 
I  to   eat  or  drink  anything  else  unless 
I  and  until  he  contrived  another  and  suc- 
'  cessful  sauce.  RAJATO. 


THE  SCHOLIAST 

The  maniacal  lu-xury  of  Heliogabolus 
at  table  is  best  described  by  Aelius 
Lampridius  in  his  life  of  the  mad  young 
emperor.  It  seems  that  he  always  ate 
cooked  fish  with  a  blue  sauce  which 
resembled  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
preserved  their  color.  (Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a  long-winded  discussion  . 
Is  the  ocean  g-reen  or  blue?)  "Ho  pro- 
posed as  problems  to  his  guests  new 
manners  ot  dressing  the  dishes,  and  to 
those  whose  idea  pleased  him  he  gave 
a  superb  recompense,  a  ga.rment  of  silk, 
for  example,  which  in  his  day  was  an 
honor  and  of  great  rarity.  He  con- 
demned the  one  whose  sauce  displeased 
him  to  eat  only  that  until  he  invented 
sonifthing  better."  (We  quote  from 
"Heiiogabale,"  by  Georges  Duviquet,  a 
curious  volume  with  a  wealth  of  notes 
and  a  preface  by  Remy  de  Gourmont.) 

As  we  grow  older  we  are  not  cock- 
sure of  anything,  but  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  Worcestershire  sauce  is  much 
older  than  Harvey'.s.  Who  was  this 
luirvey?  There  is  an  English  cooking 
and  cider  apple  named  Harvey,  it  is 
said,  after  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  iwet 
who  died  in  1630.  H.  A.  Harvey  of  New 
Jersey  p.atented  the  method  of  harden- 
ing steel  named  after  him.  But  who 
was  the  Har\'ey  of  the  sauce?  We  know 
who  the  Sftiith  Brothers  are,  at  least 
how  they  look,  one  Vv'ith  a  stand-up  col- 
lar and  a  close-cropped  beard,  the  other 
witli  a  turn-over  collar  and  a  beard  in 
which  the  fowls  of  the  air  might  nest. 
But  this  Harvey  of  the  sauce?  Not  that 
we  wish  harveyized  steak,  chops  or  had- 
dock. 

In  the  good  Old  days  -when  the  host 
said  with  an  inviting  smile  to 'a  guest, 
"Won't  you  have  something  from  the 
castor?" — it  stood  as  a  centre  table 
ornament,  now  replaced  by  flowers  or  a 
little  Japanese  garden — there  was  a 
bottle  of  Worcestershire  sauce  on  the 
table  or  the  sideboard.  Drops  of  sauce 
smeared  the  glass  or  Label,  displeasing- 
in  the  eyes  ot  the  fastidious  and  fussy. 
Was  it  not  Dickens  who  said  of  an  inn 
that  he  judged  its  quality  by  the  condi 
tion  of  the  cr 


cruets  on  the  tabj^?  And  so 

jt'iins  iiula".  '1  tlij/  Ttus  of  an 


li-ni: 

^  LOOKING  FORWARD 

(H«rman  MfilvillR  In   •■.Marai.'')  I 
m   heaven,   at   l;>'.t,   our  ,  °!' :  - 

.vh.lto-halred  father  Au.am  will  'f  >fl  f" 
alike  and  aoclalitv  for-^vcr  prevail,  Chris- 
ti:.n  shall  join  hnnds  bc-twe.:n  Gentile 
■iiid  Jew,  grim  Dante  forget  his  In- 
fo, nos,aAd  shake  sldo^  with  fat  Rabe- 
'  :--  ard  Monk  Lnthor,  over  a  flagon 
cid  nectar,  talk  over  old  timc-^  with 
Pope  l,eo.  There  shall  avo  sit  by  the 
sa-.es,  who  of  yore  gave  laws  to  the 
Modes  and  Persians  In  tho  BUn;  bj  tli^ 
cavalry  captains  in  Perseus,  who  cried  . 
"To  horse!"  when  waked  by  the:r  Last 
Tru.-ip  sounding  to  the  charge;  ty  the 
old  hunters,  who  eternities  ago  hunted, 
the  moose  m  Orlonv  by  the  minetrels,  , 
who  .^.-vrg  mjlio  Milky^ay  when  Jesus 

our  .Saviour  was  bom..  Then  shall  wi- 
list  to  no  .shallow  crosslp  of  Magellan^ 
and  Drakes;  but  pive  ear  to  the  voy- 
.igers  who  have  circiimnaviga'.ed  ,the 
Ecliptic;  who  rounded  the  Polar  St;!V 
as  Cape  Horn.  Then  shall  the  atagirilt- 
and  Kant  bo  forgotten,  and  ^anothe  r 
folio  than  theirs  bo  turned  over  for 
wisdom,  even  the  folio  now  spread  wiiii 
horoscopes  as  yet  mideciphered.  tli  ■ 
heaven  of  heavens  on  high. 

DRINKWATER  AND  LINCOLN 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  people  dislike  Drlnkwater's 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  because  he  s>ni- 
jpathizes  with  tho  confederacy.  Tht-y 
feel  tho  same  way  towards  Charn- 
wood's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  in  spite  of  i;  s 
fine  style,  and  this  is  accentuated  by 
,  his  hasty  reference  to  Lord  Wolsey',s 
(Visit  to  Gen.  Lee  without  paying  his 
respects  to  President  Lincoln  when  he 
went  from  Canada  through  the  loyal 
states  to  the  confe'derate  headquarters, 
W^hen  I  heard  that  Drinkwater  had 
written  a  play  about  Lincoln,  I  sent 
him  some  fine  photographs  ot  Lincoln. 
He  replied  that  they  were  "interesting," 
I  did  the  same  to  Massinger  of  tl,  ; 
London  Nation.  He  replied  with  hearty 
thanks,  adding  that  there  was  "only 
one  other  person  in  history  of  whom 
he  would  like  to  h.ave  a  picture." 

Of  the  many  tributes  paid  by  for- 
eigners to  Lincoln  that  by  Disraeli  is 
thought  the  best  by  admirers  of  Lin  - 
coin. 

"In  the  character  of  this  victim,  k 
the  accessories  of  his  last  momenta, 
there  is  something  so  homely  and  inmn- 
cent  that  it  takes  the  question  out  of 
all  the  pomp  of  history  and  the  cere- 
monials of  diplomacy;  It  touches  thfi 
heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  tlitj 
domestic  sentiments  of  mankind." 
This  was  said  in  the  House  of  Co^n- 
mons  on  the  death  of  Lincoln  soon  attrr 
the  assassination. 

How  Lincoln  looked  as  shown  by  hi,-; 
best  photographs  seems  to  have  bee  i 
to  this  day  as  totally  indifferent  t.j 
jthe  Englisli  people  as  it  has  been  to 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  even 
Ito  those  who  are  supposed  to  havi- 
known  him  best. 

j  T.  H.  BARTLETT, 

I   Jamaica  Plain. 

M'CORMACK 


John  McCormack,  together  with  Don- 
.'ild  MoBeath.  violinist,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  pianist,  gave  his  first  Boston 
concert  of  th:j  season  yesterday  after- 
noo-i  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pr.jgram 
follows;  ^ 

Did  Italian  songa:  ' 
Gioti  al  canto  mlo  (Euridice), 

Jacopo  perl  (1600) 
Alma  del  core  (La  Costanza), 

Antonio  Gaidar  (1670) 
Mr.  McCormack. 

Air  on  G  String   ,Baoh 

Minuet   Rameau 

,  Mr.  McHeath, 
Serenade  (from  A  Night  in  May), 

Rlmsky-Korsakoft 

To  the  -Children...;  Rachmaninoff 

To   Music  Tscherepnin 

The   Reapers  '.'  Vassllenko  ' 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Ave   Maria  Schubert-fWllhelmj 

Mr.  McB'eath. 
Irish  Folk  .Songs: 

Sal  oge  Ruadh  ;...Arr.  Hardebeck 

Tho  Short  Cut  to  the  Rosses, 

Arr.  Milllgan-Fox 
At  the  Mid  Hour  of  Night, 

Arr.  Vincent  O'Brleji 

The  Lover's  Curse  Arr.  Hughes 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Scherzo-Tarentelle  ■Wieniawaki 

Mr.  McBeath. 
How  Dear  to  Me  the  Hour, 
„,     _  ,  Montague  Phillips 

■Ihe  Palanquin  Bearers  Martin  Shaw 

On  the  Beach  at  Otahal.  .  .Julius  Harrison 

Bonfires  Hamilton  Harty 

Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  McCorma;,;k,  muclt  thinner  and 
more  youthful  than  ever  in  appearance, 
was  greeted  by  an  enormous  and  very 
enthusiastic  audience,  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  His  program,  in- 
cluding a  group  of  old  Italian  songs,  a 
group  of  Russian  songs,  and  one  of 
Irish  folk  songs,  was  interesting  and 
varied ;  Mr.  McCormack  sometimes  iuay 
etoop  to  the  commonplace,  but  he  knows 
ajid  loves  the  best  in  music. 

Yesterday  his  voice,  although  a  little 
husky  and  strained  at  first,  cleared  and 
strengthened  as  the  program  progressed. 
As  always,  his  enuijciation,  ivhether  he 
sings  in  Italian,  French  or  English,  is 
flawless:  he  is  one  of  the  few  ' singers 


'  Virginia  Chauvenet  ; 

 Irtiy  Marshall 

" ." ' '  jane  West  L 

.  .  .Mary  R,  DeWolfe  • 
.  .Ga'brlelle  Ravine  I 


who    I  oautiful    ;u  I 

muBlc.i,  ,.,  ii  I, I,,. i  n  iiguage.  It  i. 
a  raro  pleasure  to  J>o  able  to  under- 
Rland  the  word*  of  a  song;  too  many 
singers,  especially  when  singing  In  Eng- 
lish, treat  the  words  with  contempt. 
Tho  exquisite  and  moving  quality  of 
Ml-,  MoCormack's  voice  was  never  heard 
to  belter  advanlag'!  than  in  Rachmani- 
noff's "To  Iho  Ciiildren,"  In  Itself  a 
beautiful  little  song. 

Ab   encores,    ho   gave   several  songs 
v.  hlch  are  old  favorites  with  his  audi- 
ences, among  them  "Tho  Last  Rose  of] 
Summf  r."   and   tho  Inevitable  "Mother  | 
Alachree."  which  he  sang,  with  his  back  | 
I  )  the  hall,  facing  these  who  sat  upon 
the  platform.  The  latter  song,  mediocre 
in  Us  best  days,  literally  has  been  done 
iij  death  in  the  years  sinr  e  he  first  sang 
t,    by   countle.ss   phonographic  repeti- 
'  lions  and   imitations   by   his  amatuur 
J  -idmirers,  but  JWr.   McCormack's ,, voice 
I  I.as  the  power^to  bring  it  back  to  life 
i^aln.    It  Is  amazing,  the  way  in  which 
•  liat  extraordinary  voice  ean  transform 
1  :i    common  little  ballad,  so  that  one's 
ntelligence  willingly  goes  to  sleep. 
Mr.  McBcath's   playing  was  enjoyed. 
\  Mr.  Schneider,  at  the  piano,  was  per- 
I  h.aps  a  little  over-strenuous;  at  times, 
Mr.  McCormack  seemed  put   to   It  lo 
keep  his  voice  above  the  accompani- 
ment.   The  audience,   friendly  and  re- 
sponslve.  appar<  n'l     .  ■,;  '   i  il  .  vr-ry  min- 
ute of  the  aftf  • 


rOECLASSEE' 

By  PHII.IP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Declas."»ee," 
a  play  in  three  acts  by  Zoe  Akins. 
Brought  out  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Oct.  6,  1919. 

Rudolph  Solomon  Edward  l?m<",ry 

Etlward  'Phnyor  Tlenry  Danleli 

Harrv  Charterls  Cyril  DelevantI 

.■51r  Kmmett  Wldering. . . Ohttrles  '^'ellesley 

,'.ir  Bruce  Harlen  Philip  I^rd 

Count  Paolo  Del  Magiore 

Hubbard  Kirkpatrick  , 
Tp-n   Alfred   Hess?  | 

wauerV ::::::: ;:::...--Kaward  lc  Hayi 

r,ady  Helen  Haden  HJthol  Barrymore 

f.adv  Wlldering  

Charlotte  Ashley  

Mrs.  Ijfts'ie  

AllcB  Vance  ■■  • 

Zellito   _ 

Tho   long-continued   success  of  'De-i 
classee"   has   been   beyond   doubt  and: 
peradventure   wholly   due  to   the  fact; 
tha*    Miss  Barrvraore  has  played  the 
Ifad'ng  part  and  has  devoted  admirers, 
throughout  the  land.     The  play  itself 
is  thin,  often  foolish,  a  thing  of  shreds 
!  and  patchpo,  with  characters  who  are 
'  nninterfstiiig  when  they  are  not  unreal, 
t;i?n,^ricallv  artificial. 

L?dy  Had«?n,  an  earl's  daughter,  who 
h.-xs  much  to  say  albout  her  great-great- 
granrimother-or  was  the  noble  damt- 
rainted  bv  Gainfiborough  her  great- 
!;reat-great-grandmother?-niarried  to  a 
bnital  person,  has  a  Platonic  affectioi. 
.-or  a  voung  fellow  who.  at  her  house 
with  an  American  woman.  Is  caught 
cheatinc  at  cards.  He.  expo.sed.  gives, 
■ncr  love  letters  to  her  husband.  Yet  she 
l-n  es  this  cad  in  her  exalted  way  to  the 
end.  Tumeil  out  of  doors,  she  makes 
her  way  to  New  York  and.  as  the 
dramatist  informs  u.s,  is  reckless:  that 
is  to  say,  she  dances  at  The  Garden  of 
Eden  with  an  instructor,  takes  the  flrst 
prize  for  her  endurance,  and  breakfasts 
at  a  Childs  restaurant.  A  rich  Jew, 
failing  to  win  her  as  a  mistress,  wishes 
to  marry  her— but  he  finds  that  there  is 
"a  ghost  in  her  heart,"  namel.v,  the  cad 
named  Thayer.  Mr.  Solomon  in  thf. 
mean  lime  has  neatly  disposed  of  his 
musical  comedy  singer.  Lady  Haden. 
liaving-  received  from  Mr.  Solomon  a 
pearl  necklace  which  she  had  sold  pearl 
by  pearl,  consents  to  be  his  wife,  Bui, 
Thayer  turns  up,  having  enriched  him- 
self through  a  diamond  mine  in  South 
Africa.  As  fate  would  have  it,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon finds  oilt  through  the  malicious 
Mrs.  Ashley,  who  cheats  at  bridge,  that 
Thayer  is  the  aforesaid  ghost.  In  a  fine 
burst  ot  generosity  he  endeavors  to 
make  the  tw-o  happy,  but  Lady  Haden. 
rushing  from  the  house,  is  Tun  over,  by 
an  automobile.  Brou.ght  (jack  to  Mr, 
.■Solomon's  palatial  rooms,  she  dies  be- 
comingly to  soft  music,  with  her  hand 
on  Thayer's  head.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Solomon  marries  his  music- 
comedy  girl.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  he 
does  w^ed  Iter,  for  he  tells  her  she  need 
not  go  to  Paris  to  prepare  herself  for 
grand  opera. 

Unfortunately  the  character  of  Lady 
Haden  is  vaguely  sketched.  WTiat  we 
know  of  her  is  through  Miss  Barry- 
more's  interpretation.  She  Is  spoken  of 
as  "declassee."  yet  in  New  York  we 
find  the  British  ambassador  and  his 
women  on  friendly  terms  with  her,, 
.voung  Charteris  would  gladly  marry 
her,  and  even  the  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Solomon,  who  is  anxious  for 
his  good  name,  urges  her  to  be  his  wife. 
The  fact  that  she  won  a  prize  In  a 
public  dance  .garden  and  actually 
breakfa.sted  at  Childs  would  not  damn 
lier  socially.  It  was  only  a  little  lark, 
i  Her  name  is  not  coupled  scandalously 
1  with  that  of  any  man.  She  has  much 
I  to  say  about  herself,  but  we  le«m  little 
about  her  from  what  she  says  in  fllp- 
I  pant  or  scjtj^JJ^'itiod. 

The  ('^I^^HBiiiifor  the  m  - 
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urious  mticture  of  flippancy  and  senM- 
manlalism.  There  are  some  witty  lines, 
but  when  thev  fall  to  Miss  Barrymore 
thev  owe  their  effect  to  her  delivery 
rather  than  to  their  substance. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
distressinglv    faulty    enunciation  and 
:ip-9hod    diftion    of   Miss  Chauvenet. 
M  ss  Marshall  and  one  or  two  others  in 
he  company  were  fatal  to  Miss  Akins's 
I  nes.    And  Miss  Barrymode  herself  was 
.  :  times  unintelligible.    Even  those  sit- 
q  close  to  the  stage  could  not  under- 
bid one  word  of  her  entrance  speech 
ale  in  a  vein  jf  forced  gaiety.  Would 
It  all  the  comedians  had  spoken  as 
.tinctly  and  wiih  as  nice  discrimina- 
lun  as  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.    Daniell.  Mr. 
1  Delevantl  and  even  the  Three  Wonder- 
1  ful  Waltons! 

Tet  the  performance  of  Miss  Barry- 
..re  ^as  engrossing  by  reason  of  its 
irlt  and  its  technical  proficiency.  One 
-I'*  become   accustomed   to   what  are] 
"own    a.<<   her   mannerisms,    and  ex-, 
^Pt  in  occa-srlona!  indistinct  enunciationj 
;  thev  were  not  disturbing.    She  shono 
:  iril'lianlly  In  the  lighter  scene-s,  In  her 
reckless  chatter  that  betrayed  inwart^ 
inhappiness,   in   her   defiance   of  fate 
1  the  love  scenes  with  the  cad  and  Mr 
.Solomon.    In  pathetic  scenes  she  was 
genuine  and  moving.    Jler  scornful  mo-, 
ments  in  the  first  act  were  not  merely 
melodramatic;    there    was    nobility  Ir 
voice,    facial  expression   and  carriage. 
Then  there  was.  as  always,  the  com- 
pelling charm  of  her  beauty. 
Among  the  men,  that  well-graced  actor, 
~Tr.  Kmery  has  the  commanding  part.; 
ir.-  played  with  "the  emphasis  of  undor^ 
tatement."    with    an    intelligenco  that!' 
vas  not  simply  cerebral  or  mechanical, 
m  the  company.  Mr.  Daniell,  in  a  sin-( 
KUlarly  disagreeable  role,  and  Mr.  Dele 
vanti.  as  the  faithful  friend,  were  con 
spicuous.  J 
The  theatre  was  crowded.    The  heartM 
a  nd  prolonged  welcome  that  greeted  Missl 
Harrymore  showed  the  sympathy,  thc^ 
affectionate  regard  of  the  audience.  Fot^' 
a  wonder  no  one  tittered  or  giggled  In, 
an  emotional  scene,  not  even  when  shej 
•.vas  dying.    This,  in  Boston,  was  a  raj-e; 
iribute  to  the  actress.    I 


ihe  ni.i'  i- ,.gc.  she  .-servtd  hi";  v.iui  hi.« 
-lirncr.  and  in  vain,  ombracitig  "Ih-V 
large  proportions  of  h'r  a4nple  waist," 
he  urged  her  to  abandon  her  sor\  iie 
and  she  replies:  "My  Icve  Is  not  lik'' 
youm.  I  are  no  lady  ar^d  am  I  couldna 
^ear  To  vex  you  with  pretending  as  I 
were.  Lord,  I  should  do  it  badly!  .  .  . 
I  are  the  ma.ster's  servant  all  my  life." 
"Wife,  servant,  slave— Thil's  all  it.c  ris- 
ing as  T  mean  to  have." 

One  day  Munby  found  her  begrimed, 
"a  Juno  carved  in  coal."  She  "mur- 
rmir'd.  "Oh  my  life.  This  hideous  crea- 
ture Is  your  own  poor  wife."  "  She  had 
done  it  "a'  purpose  "  "to  show  yon 
what  I  are.  \na  what  I  w^sh  to  be." 
"And  recklessly  he  kissed  her,  till  her 
lips  again  grew  ruddy  from  their  black 
eclipse  Like  a  red  sunset  'iicath  a 
thr.nder-cloud." 


The  .■sola!  l.iiTip  was  a  sp'-i  ii»s  of  a-r- 
gand  lamp  Invented  by  Jeremiah  Byn- 
ner  ot  Birmingham,  Eng.  He  patented 
It  in  t837.-Ed.   


TREMOXT  THEATRE  —  "Little  Old 
New  York."  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by 
Rida  Johnson  Young.  Fir.st  metropoli- 
tan performance  In  New  Tork.  Sept.  8, 
1920.  First  performance  in  Boston.  Tlie 
east: 


T.arr.T  De'ernn  

Wajhincton  Irvine  

Pit2  Grcr-n  H.illeck. . . 

Hi^nr.v  Rrf-vonrt  

nanlel  O'Reill.v  

("omcllns  VaniliTbllt . . . 


 Harr.v  Benh,im 

.  ..CliarlM  F.  N<-wS"rii 

 Fr.ink  Bi.v.in 

,  Inhn  Waril 

.■  .ioseph  Orpene  | 

.  Arthur  t.tnfl'^ii  ' 


They  -vvere  talking  at   the  Porphyry 
about  marriages  that  to  the  conventional 
are  strange  and  unaccountable.  Jones,  a 
i-U*!,  o»«J  bachelor,  had  wedded  a  young] 
nurse  who  had  cared  for  him  at  the  hos-j 
pital.  Smith,  a  widower,  had  carried  hia 
cook— "a  good-looking  woman,"  said  Go-j 
lightly,  "but,  as  a  cook,  I  don't  think 
much  of  her;  I  dined  there  once  before 
he  made  this  dreadful  mistake."  Brown 
liad  married  his  housekeeper;  Robinson 
—he  was  a  widower— his  nursery  maid. 
.Vfr.   Herkimer  Johnson,   who,   we  are 
l-.leased  to  say,  has  returned  to  Boston 
for  sociological  research,  went  to  the 
library  of  the  club,  brought  in  a  volume 
of  Hazlitt  and  insisted  on  reading  thisi 
p.xssage  from  the  essay  on' "Great  andl 
Little  Things" :  ) 
"Some  gallants  set  their  hearts  on 
princesses;  others  descend  in  imagination 
to  women  of  quality:  others  are  mad 
.ifter  opera-singers.    For  my  part.  I  am 
shy  even  of  actresses,  and  should  not^ 
think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame | 
Vestris.   I  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  i 
fortunes;  but  for  a  list  of  huirtble  beau- 
ties, servant-maids  and  shepherd  girls, 
with  their  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  black 
.stockings  and  mob-caps,  I  could  furnish 
out  a  gallery  equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint 
them  half  as  well.   Oh!  might  I  but  at- 
tempt a  description  of  some  of  them  in 
poetic  prose.  Don  Juan  would  forget  his 
Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print 
and  publish  this  volume.  I  agree  so  far 
with  Horace  and  differ  with  Montaigne. 
I  admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas 
at  a  distance;  the  Pamelas  and  Fannys 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my 
ijlood  tfligle." 

"I'll  add."  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "that  this 
Davison  Avas  the  first  printer  of  Haz- 
litl'a  'Table  Talk."  As  for  Cowley.  I 
thinli  the  reference  Is  to  his  ballad.  'The 

Chronicle.'  Now  "  but  Mr.  Johnson 

was  talking  by  this  time  only  to  old 
.A.uger.  who  was  dozing  over  the  Even- 
ing Transcript. 


HORNY-HANDED  HEROINES  ■ 

For  "Dorothv"  (ISSO-The  poem  is  inl 
hexameters     and  peniameters-Munby^ 
wrote  a  preface  in  which  he  refers  tc( 
the  rnugh-handed  he.oines  of  literature 
Dorothy  Crump— she  could  take  up  with 
one  hand  a  large  tray  containing  the|_ 
whole  of  the  tea-equipage  for  half  ai 
dozen  persons— married  Mr.  Robert.       I ' 
"Rough  were  her  hands,  brown  hands.) 
and    within,    ah    me!    they  werej 
horny: 

Rough  were  her  thick  ruddy  arms.l 
shapclv  and  round  as  they  were."  i 
In  "Vulgar  Verses"  as91>  there  is  the! 
praise  of  the  collier  giantess.  Caryj 
Juliet:  "Not  Aphroditfl's  cestus  thricej 
renew'd  could  round  the  measure  of 
that  maiden  zone";  also  ot  "Boompingf 
Nell": 

"Tho.se  black  lips  had  a  coaly  taste—  ^ 
T^ike  honey  from  yon  hill 
Where    pit   flowers   bloom   amid  the 
waste. 

And  yet  'tis  honey  still." 

"Relicta"  Is,  for  the  most  part,  about 
Hannah.  The  last  poem  Is  an  elegy  on 
her  death : 

'"ihis  is  the  room  In  which  my  darling 

died : 

A  cottage  bedroom  with  a  sloping  roof. 
Simple  and  old  and  quiet;  looking  out 
Over  grpf-n  gardens,  on  the  woods  and 
hills 

Beyond  the  village  where  her  life  began 
And  where  it  ended.     Nothing  on  the 
earth 

Ts  nearer  heaven  than  a  home  like  this. 
When  two  twin  souls  inhabit  it,  and  live 
In  love  and  peace,  together  and  alone." 

Munby  was  more  fortunate  than  Haz- 
litt. who.  for  his  forcible  altention.s'.  to 
humble  lassies  in  the  Lake  region  of 
England,  narrowly  eccaped  being  thrown 
into  a  pond.  In  London  he  was  madly 
in  love  with  Sarah  Walker,  the  dau.ghter 
of  a  tailor  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  but 
Sarah,  the  housemaid,  would  have  none 
of  him;,  yet  to  her  we  owe  those  strange 
pages  of  confession  known  as  "Li  ber 
.^moris." 


■^""^    THE  MAYFLOWER 

As  the  World  Wags: 
T  fou  to  see  anv  reason  for  the  ob- 
T  fail  to  any 

is  emnloved  in  fishing.    If  a  vessel  is 
n  the   filing  business,  but  is  owned 
bv  a  syndicate,  or  company,  all  mem- 
hers  of  the  medical  profession  or  of  the 
Sv     s  she  not  a  fisherman  because  [ 
of  be;  ownership?    Still  further:  feup-, 
o  ,^a^t  of  her  crew  are  new  or 
?°::n\a''nds;  d  shT  or  not  a  fisherman; 
ff  engaged  in  the  fish  business?    As  to^ 
tbe  craft:     For  the  past  20  or  morel 
etrs  there  has  been  a  constant  and. 
t  may  be  said,  rapid  improvement  In 
model  and  style  of  rig  of  fishing  craft. 
'  Has  there  ^  any  tmi^been  a  law  or, 

any  rule  oT  regulation  ""^'^'"^^^""^h'onv 
provements?  Because  the  owners  wholly  ^ 
or  in  part  are  not  fishermen,  doe^  that  , 
constitute  a  sufficient  '^f ^^on  for  rm- j 
ing  that  the  craft  is  not  a  fisherman^ 
If  the  challenger  had  been  successful 
in  producing  a  good  contestant  forj^^ 
coming  race,  would  there    have  been 
any  objection  to  the  Mayflower?   I  sug  i 
ge.st  that  the  objectors  wear  capsicum, 
lining  in  their  footwear.  ; 
Boston.         DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT.  I 


IWUNBY'S  HANNAH 

■We  happened  the  next  day  to  read  in 
th<»  Nr. -.ion  and  Atiiemeum  of  London 
the  story  of  .\r(hur  Joseph  Munby.  a 
poet  and  a  barri.=ter  of  the  Temple.  In 
his  will  published  in  1910  wns  this  clause; 

'T\'hereas  Hannah  CuUwick,  servant 
.  .  .   has  been  for  45  years  and  upwanl 
belioved  ty  me  with  a  pure  and  nonor- 
able  -love  and  not  otherwise,  and  she,  | 
the  said  Harnah.  has  diirir.g  all  that 
lime  l>(-en  as  faithfui  and  loving  and  de- 1 
votftd'le  me  as  e.er  woman  vas  to  mar,, 
.   .  .  and  wher.as  T  married  the  said' 
[T.Tnj'i  publ'Cl.v  in  presericf.  of  all  her; 
kindred    on    Jar.    li.    1^13  .   .   .  And 
whereas  the  .3J<id  Hannah  has  alwa.'.s  re- 
fused, and  still  refuses  to  have  t'ne  posi-l 
tion  which  as  mv  wife  -s'ne  might  and', 
copid  h!'ve  hud.  and  has  always  insisted, 
d  sti'l  insists,  on  being  my  servant  as' 
r  11  a."  my  wife.   .   .    "  ! 
i  lis  1-Tannab  i.^  the  heroine  of  Munby's; 
i.lnmcs  of  pcoms  >-eginning  with  "Su- 
=  n  '   in   herriic   couplets   OnTO.  Susan: 
■Could  rcrub  and  and  ole.~n.  ,«ind  sweei>; 
and    scour;    wa.«h    dishes,    rnugsi  and: 
-ilr^ips:  riciinfe  thf^  foul  chimneys,  and 
.\nd   cloan  ■ 
inives 


.Tolin  .laool)  Asior  Albert  Aiidniss  , 

Tiettv  Rchiivl..r  Alloc  Smitlici-n  ! 

ButiTiT  Waters  nollo  Llovd 

Bfli-'l  Rrewster  Maryaret  Nnsent 

BulU-  nov  Brewster  I'anl  HoTler  ! 

Arla'na  Dp  puystcr  paiiilne  ^  hit'^on 

Ml.  h.iol  O'Day  r.  HpU™  | 

Pulriri^  OTMy  J.,  l!!  i 

PPter  Delmonloo  William  .T.  Mi;riiiK  | 

Bill  Harl  K^^"K  ""k'",'!  i 

".\werdlon"  Jon«e  U"'' 

Samuel  Bailey  ™<1'''  I"*-"^  I 

Any  one  who  went  to  sec  "Little  Old] 
New  York"  last  night,  thinking  from, 
the  title  to  see  a  "snanpy"  must'  nl 
comedy,  with  scenes  perhaps  in  tho 
New  York  suMray,  must  have  been 
pleasantly  disappointed.  For  here  is  a 
play  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  ac- 
tion transpires  in  1810,  when  the  city 
was,  literally,  "little  old  New  York." 
Those  who  worship  their  Blue  Book 
may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  As- 
ters and  Vanderbilts  once  were  poor 
young  men.  laying  the  foundations  of 
future  fortunes,  but  here  they  are  in  i 
the  plav.  Not  that  they  have  much  to, 
do  with  the  plot  itself:  for  that  matter.  I 
they  might  Just  as  well  have  been ; 
Smiths  or  iSuUivans  or  Podolskis— or, 
were  there  any  Podolskis  in  those  days?j 
But  the  great  names  lend  color  to  tho 
play;  furthermore,  they  point  a  valu-j 
able  moral:  That  any  poor  young  man, 
in  this  land  of  the  free,  tias  always 
a  chancd  to  start  a  fortune  .vhlch  his, 
great-grandchildren  may  enjoy. 

It    is   a   simple   and    pleasing  story. 
Larry  Dolevan.  a  young  blood,  much 
given  to  gambling  and  promoting  prize 
fights,  on  the  eve  rX  Inheriting  a  large; 
fortune,   finds  that  he  has  lost  it  be-, 
cause  a  young  cousin,  the  rightful  heir., 
turns    up   from   Ireland.     The    cousin,  j 
Pat.   it  an   engaging  lad  of  17  years, 
with  a  quick  Irish  tongue  and  a  warm 
heart.    At  least,  he  poses  as  a  lad;  In  ; 
reality  the  coufrin  Is  a  girl,  the  sister  of 
the  rightful  heir,  who  Is  dead.   The  girl 
assumes    the  role   of   her   brother.  In 
order  that  her  old  father,  who  has  ac- 
companied her  to  New  Y'ork,  may  enjoy 
the  money.    The  old  father  dies;  the 
girl,  forced  to  play  the  part  of  a  boy 
In  Delevan's  household.  1»  torn  between 
hatred  of  the  deceit  she  practices  and 
a  growing   love  for  her  cousin.  She 
tries  to  give  him  some  of   her  money 
to  help  him  recoup  hia  gambling  losses 
through  one  last  prize  fight  which  he 
promotes.    Palling  that,  she  breaks  up 
the  fight  at  a  crucial  moment,  when 
Larry's  champion  Is  being  beaten.  Then 
she  confesses  her  fraud.    The  righteous 
city  fathers  would  prosecute  her,  but 
old  John  Jacob  Astor  puts  his  principles 
In  his  pocket  for  the  time  being;  she  Is 
saved  f.-om  punishment,  and  she  and 
Larry  decide  to  share  Uie  fortune  in  the 
usual  wa>'^ 

Genevieve  Tobln,  a  slight,  most  attrac- 
tive young  girl,  plays  the  part  of  Pat. 
Here  Is  a  young  actress,  alive  with 
a  quick  intelHgence.  a  haunting  charm. 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  such  a 
part  mawkish  with  sentimentality. 
Miss  Tobln  falls  Into  no  such  pit- 
falls; whi'e  Pat  Is  a  boy,  he  is  a  real 
bov,  mischievous  and  lovable,  although 
given  to  a  strange  fondness  for  dustuig 
and  arranging  break-fast  trays.  Later, 
when  Pat  becomes  Patricia,  she  Is  equal- 
Iv  winsome  as  a  gifl.  'Miss  Tobln  plays 
the  part  with  a  light,  sure  touch:  she  Is 
a  comedian  of  unusual  talent.  She  should 
go  far. 

The  piece  Is  fortunate,  furthermore,  m 
an  excellent  supporting  company.  Mr. 
Andruss  as  John  Jacob  Astor  gives  a 
most  interesting  portrayal,  130111  ir. 
make-up  and  mannerisms.  Mr.  Porter 
ns  Bullv  Bov  Brewster-surely  the  first 
of  the  East  Side  toughs-docs  an  excel- 
lent bit.  Mr.  Lloyd  as  Bunny  Waters, 
the  night  watchman  who  was  most  ac- 
•Ive  bv  day  Is  very  funny.  The  scene  In 
the  flrehou^,  where  the  prize  ftght  takes 
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an  accomplice,  is  given  a  iciUence  of 
three  years.  She  serves  a  part  of  this, 
is  released  on  probation,  breaks  her 
parole  and  disappears. 

In  the  second  act  she  appears  as  Mrs. 
Lake,  wife  of  a  railroad  manager  in 
Kansas  City.  Lake  is  offered  a  better 
position  in  New  York  and  she  urges  him 
not  to  accept  It.  Jimmle  Burke,  re- 
leased from  prison,  finds  her  and  warns 
her  never  to  go  to  New  York  because 
the  detective  who  arrested  her  has 
sworn  to  "get"  her  if  it  Is  the  last 
thing  he  ever  does.  But  Lake  accepts 
the  New  York  offer  despite  her  pro- 
tests. 

Lake  is  succe.ssful  In  New  Tork.  Car- 
roll, the  .  detective  who  arrested  Mar- 
garet Cale.  calls  to  see  him  about  a 
clerk  who  has  stolen  railroad  funds, 
and  recognizes  Mrs.  Lake  as  Margaret. 
Hp  tells  the  Jfory  of  her  escape  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  warn  her  that  he  has 
recognized  her.  She  confesses  to  her 
husband. 

This  lcave.<3  the  »ltuatlon  to  be  sat- 
isfjctorily  cleared  up  in  the  fourth  act. 

Margaret,  or  Mr!?.  Case,  is  the  im- 
portant character  In  the  play.  She  has 
the  most  opportunities  and  takes  full 
ndvantage  of  them.  She  is  vivacious, 
serious  and  tragic,  as  bhe  occasion  re 
quires  and  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  the  part. 

Aubrey  Bosworth  as  James  Burke  has 
a  pleasing  personality  and  was  well  re 
ceived  by  the  audience,  and  Waltrr  Gil 
bert  as  Ilari'ey  Lake  has  all 'the  dignity 
and  force  the  part  demands. 

Frank   Cliarlton   as  Edward  MeClel 
Ian    furni.shed    an    enlivening    bit  of 
comertv.  being  like  Falstaff.  not  only 
humorous   himself,    but    the   cause  of, 
humor  In  other  men. 

Florence  Roberts   deserves  favorabl 
mention  for  her  portrayal  of  the  board 
ing  house  mistress  In  a  brief  scene  In 
the  first  act,  while  Viola  Roach  was  un- 
fortunately relegated  to  a  minor  part 
as  Mrs.  Lake's  maid. 

Well    filled    houses    continue   to  «n 
courage  the  Boston  Stock  Company  at 
this  theatre  and  give  generous  appreci" 
tion  of  their  productions. 


MAJESTIC  BILL  HAS 
DANCING  FEATURES! 

i    The  .bill  at  the  Majestic,  a  bit  top-heavy 
iin  dancing  features,  is  none  the  worse 
I  for  this  reason.  An  orchestra  conducted 
by  W.  J.  Tobin  played  throughout  the 
performance.  "  ' 

■  The  outstanding  feature  of.  the  bill  is 
the  act  of,  Bayonne  Whipple  and  Walter 
Huston,  in  the  episodic  sketch  of  lite  in 
a  big  city  entitled  "Time."  This  act  Is 
far  removed  from  the  routine  sketches 
of  contemporaneous  vaudeville,  both  In 
the  development  of  the  main  idea  and  in 
the  excellence  of  Interpretation. 

Mr.  Huston  plays  several  widely  differ 
ent  types.  There  i.s  ^a  refrain  that  em- 
ploys" the  topical  song  fa  -style  that  had 
a  pleasing  vogue  a  generation  ago)  and 
it  affords  the  principal  actor  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  art  as  a 
comedian.  Besides  the  excellence  of  the 
comedy  element,  the  sketch  was  well  bal- 
anced" In  Its  dramatic  effectiveness.  In 
which  Miss  Whipple  showed  her  skill  in 
differentiation. 

One  of  the  best  numbers  on  the  bill  was 
the  singing  act  of  Sam  Ash.  The  singer 
has  a  clear,  vibrant  tenor  voice,  and  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  audience 
In  hia  complacency  in  florid  and  sua 
taioed  song. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Clark  and 
Verdi,  Italian  comedians;  Equilll  Broth- 
ers, equilibrists ;  a  condensed  version  of 
"The  Kiss  Burglar."  featuring  Denman 
Haley ;  Mullen  and  CorelU,  in  chatter 
and  dance ;  Ernestine  Myers,  In  a  danc- 
ing act ;  Mossman  and  Vance,  in  an  act 
of  .song  and  dance;  Taflan  and  Newell, 
in  an  acrobatic  turn  ;  the  Shubert  New* 
Weekly  and  a  Mutt  and  Jeff  comedy. 
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SIT  TIGHT  AND  HOLD  ON 

■'on's'mdirocri«    there  win  be  a  .^^^^y'^^no.^.  A 

';::o^;^  wil?^                   ?a^rtrs""shad^o;  Lge  audience  was  greatly  e^ertained. 

The  reddish  '^olcr  of  the  moon  at  such)  qi^^J  „  ^  drama  in  four  acts  b>  Max 

a  time  is  due  to  the  sunliglu            the  I 


earVh'~s 'atmosphere,  V.ke  a  lei^^.  bend^ 
fnto  the  shadow.        TYCHO  BRAKE. 
Boston.  "l 
.-SOLAR"    AND   "MODERATEU R"  ; 
As  the  -W^orln  '^fass:  j,  ^^jg  of 

I've  overlooked  it.   "A. 

li    Muo'  E.  W  ilkins-s  short  "tcrj ,  A 

young,  comments  °"  a-   u  yott 

-^"'^gorev^^-air'ti^^ei't- .n"^U. 
Vpr  an^  the  pictures  ir  old  piUer-ca^e* 
^.^  •-F  .M  a   Almy.  if  you  ain't  got  th« 

.    ,      'till'  in  a  liiM--  = 


Marcln.    The  cast: 

.Mvrtle  Clark 

Xellie.....   .:Leona  Powers 

Margaret  Case  'Florence  Roherls 

.Mrs.  Brandt   prmk  Twitchell 

Frank  'inbrev  Bosworth 

James  Burke  'jtaik  Kent 

Carroll  '.Ralph  , 

Crov.les.  Benjamin  Hadfleld 

Watson....  '^      Walter  Gilbert 

Harvey  Lake...  Prank  Charlton 

Edward    McClellan  -Fran^  ^   ^.^aae  i 

.Tudson  Atwood  Ruoert  V  LaBelle 

.tap   *^      Viola  Roach  I 

Efllth  Frederick  Murray  1 

Hon.  H.  T.  Patterson.  .  ■  ■  f^'"'^^^     -.y,  . 

This  pleasing  melodrama,  with  a 
spice  of  comedy,  opens  in  Miss  Case  s 
1  room  In  a  New  York  boarding  house, 
where  she  is  packing  her  trunk,  pre- 
paring  to  ^o  to  Chl^go  and  be  married 
to  Jimmie  Burke.  He  \° m  a 
il>f..n^^t'n.^n;f^d^inusrr:^ized 


A  good  bin  with  an  abundance  of|l 
singing  18 'at  Keith's  this  week  al- 
though  the  headliner  Is  Frederick  Bur- 
ton  as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Dixon  B|1 
drama  depicting  Lincoln  durinS  th«il 
darkets  days  o1,  me  civil  war.  The| 
plavlet  is  full  of  heart  throbs. 

Daphne  Pollard  In  song3  and  charac-l 
ter  sketches  presents  a  high  type  of 
burlesque.  She  can  dance  amusingly, | 
sing  comically  and  is  good  for  a  sucoes- 

^'°;r"he°'io.annys    with  shadowgraph.n^l 
open  the  bill,  and  were  well  received  I 
Vmcent  O  Donnell,  billed  as  the^mima- 
ture  McCormack,  sang  well,    "e  ha.  | 
personality   and   a   good   voice.  Bos- 
tock's    riding    school    furnished  muc^l 
;rmedy.   A  Ufe  belt  enabled  -veral  v^- 
tims  to  try  to  ride  one  of  the  horses 
T^e    audience    enjoyed    the^  '^'tfJ^'l^f. 
-Jean  Granese  and  her  brother  Chax.lfl 
sang.   Charlie  has  a  particularly  stron. 
tenor  voice,  which  is  surprisingly  mei  p 
low  and  sweet  in  the  middle  range. 

Hal   .«kellev   in   "The  Mutual   Man  | 
topped  the  show.    The  "Mutual  '  is  un 
iderstood  bv  some  giris  to  bo  a  movl- 

.compa^iy.  but  Mas  is  '"^.'"^"^X" 
1  The  corned V  Is  fast  and  furious.  MlH<n.l 


!0U;-Ii    IV   :.ullM>    llH    .iml.i,luv.^  Dielr 

mctiy  vaa  dclisrhtfnl. 

Btrt,  Krrol  lias  a  soprano  voice  and 

ine  wonderful  sowns'  He  also  has 
presentable  tenor  voice,  and  made 
loiiprh  comedy  out  of  hin  costumes  to 
>Ip  his  act  Ko  well.  The  Three  Lor- 
ine,  who  clo-sed  the  show,  deserve  a 
•Iter  place.  Comedy  Is  mixed  with 
«m6  clever  tumblinK  and  aerial  acro- 
itics.  The  finale  has  a  Ihrlll  which 
lould  not  bo  missed. 

loston    Society   of  Singers 
Gives  Gounod's  "Faust" 


This  mdl^^^^Vmak:;  room   for  ris-  • 

\rk3  of  ^^(Wprs  about  pneis  and  : 

jetry.    Keaamg  These  remarK^  we  are 
minded   of ,  a   saying  in  "^asselas," 
hich    was   once   often    quoted.     (We  j 
oubt  If  "Rasselas"'  is  read  today.  "Can-  i 
Ke"  is  certainly  more  amusing.) 
dne  of  these  letters  comos  froin%milh  j 
bllege,  sume^times  called  by  the  care-  | 
ss  "Smith's  College,"  to  the  indigna-  j 
on  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  3.': 
remember  well  Jv.dse  Dewey  s  house  ; 
>,  iD&b    nd  lot;    tifie  lot  on  which  a  building 
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ARLmOTON  TFTEATRE— Boston  So- 
ety  of  Singers  In  grand  opera  In  Eng- 
sh.  T'Mrst  production  Gounod's  "I<ciu.=it." 
Ir.  Jlax  Fichandlor  conductinc.  The 

last: 

Iniist  ^«  lCm«iit  T>aTts 

[ephlsto.   ...  .Herbert  Waterooe 

ilpi'.tlne  t  .atsnlpy  Dp«oon 

agner   .I1f~nry  Knag's 

arguertts  Helen  Alljn 

■thrl  Klra  Boyxjen 

artha  Emma  AlDSioe 

The  Boston  Society  of  Ringer.s  opened 
heir  season  of  grand  opera  last  night 
nder  the  direction  of  Edward  M.  and 
i.  A.  Beck.  For  their  first  perform- 
.nc6  they  chose  Gounod's  famous' 
pera. 

The  well-remembered  arias  T''ere  BUng 
ince  more  with  spirit,  although  the  per- 
omiance  as  a  whole  was  inclined  to 
Irag.  Ernest  Davis  as  Faust  was  per- 
naps  the  best  on  the  male  side  of  the 
:ast.  He  has  an  excellent  voice  and  a 
5Teat  deal  of  stage  presence.  It  was 
this  regard  alone  that  Herbert; 
Waterous  was  eiTing.  He  Inclined 
strongly  to  conventional  manifestations 
of  character.  Helen  Allyn  was  a  charm- 
ingt  Marguerite  In  both  voice  and  ap- 
pearance. 

The  ^ettlngg  for  this  first  production 
are  elaborate  and  for  the  most  part 
pleasing.  Last  night  the  Boston  Society 
of  .Singers  gave  a  creditable  performance 
and  should  find  ready  audience. 
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'elonging  to  the  college  now  .stands.  ; 
rorthampinn  in  those  years  of  o>ir  ooy-  [ 
iood  was  a  beaiitiful  little  town^before  : 
he  inhabitants  cut  down  some  stately  1 
nd  venevalile  elm  trees  io  that  the  side-' 


II      I  1,.-  rln-l<    b"iin1  I>. 

S-'Mt'i  c;olle3e  flrmty  together. 

What  If  vellow  Jou'rn.T^s  disport  fnem- 
sclvcs  In  ahrleklng  prlnf  Wbat  If  the, 
plnring  posier  blnzes  forth  Its  "Fhnw 
Tonifht"  to  the  movie  thron.ir?  I  wonder  | 
how  many  of  us  were  lured  to  lap  at 
ihnt  sickly-Fweet  orgy  of  mnnufactured  , 
thrills  on— say  the  night  when  John 
Drinkwatcr  came  to  tell  us  of  his  ai-t 
and  rf.nd  hi."  poem*  in  the  biggest  spaco 
that  cou'd  be  located  In  Northampton, 
natneiy  the  town's  chief  motion  picture 
thc.itre  itself  And  afterwards  at  the 
little  Hampshire  Bookshop,  that  heart 
of  poetry  and  loved  books  to  us,  where 
the  literary  gue-sts  of  th^  college  are 
entcrtalned^at  a  cozy  tea-party  amonf,' 
the  books.  It  was  a  night  of  nlshts  for 
those  happy  few  of  us  invited  when  we 
stood  rapt  and  still  while,  the  poet 
loaned  acro.s3  a  counter  ano  talked  to 
us  of  poetry.  I  wonder  how  many  went 
f-ae:erly  cavorting  homeward  to  peiusc 
the  pages  of  "The  Bloody  Gum  Drop— ov 
the  Washerwoman's  Revenge." 

The  largest  class  in  college  Just  now 
is  an  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 
wi'h  pre-requisites  of  several  literary 
cour.ses.  to  which  a  petitioning  tlirong 
was  refused  admlttfince.  It  Is  Mrs. 
Grace  Hazard  Conkllng's  course  in  an 
intensive  study  of  Browning,  followed 
by  contemporary  20th  cenlury  poets. 
Mr.s.  ConkMng  came  back  to  her  college 
to  give  some  of  her  art  to  us  who  are 
looking  so  earnestly  for  a  way.  IVIore- 
over,  she  proposed  and  carried  throusrh 
an  entirely  new  course  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  an  exclusive  course  for  a 
chosen  dozen  or  so  who  want  it,  in 
tioetrj'  writing — not  the  ordinary 
"Thoines" — poetry.  "The  music  de- 
partment, th.;  art  depirtment  have 
creative  courses."  said  Mfs.  Conkling. 
"why  shall  not  poets  find  help  in  this 
place  of  learning  as  we'l  as  the  com- 
Ijosers  and  designer;;^"  For  she  believes 
with  Drj'r^en:    "A  good  poet's  made  as 

'  el'  as  born."  / 

So,  despite  the  sneers  of  those  clever 
ones  who,  in  passing,  have  glanced  us 
over  just  long  enough  to  draw  a  wrong 

conclusion;  despite  the  jaded  taste  oi" 
that  "outside  world"  which  college  girls 
dream  of  and  sKudder  at  In  one,  and 
whifh  will  not  take  Into  its  market 
place  our  sweetest  songs  becau.''e  the 
"average  reader"  must  be  appealed  to 
and  'he  public  "given  what  it  wants"  if 
It  is  to  buy — and  the  bu.ving  means  a 
complied  volume  and  a  vo'ume  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Denig  McCa'thy)  is  the 
signal.  "Success" — we  stndents  of  Smith 
j  still  shall  bring  our  trea.^res  to  the 
!  s  ;(l'.s  and  pray  that  they  may  not  be 
.swallowed  in  the  grinding-machine  thu 
denies  or  doles  out  approbation  with  a 
turn  of  its  well  oiled  wheel.  ,We  shall 
make  our  poems  as  a  friendly,  under- 
.standing  college  is  giving  us  the  courage 
t  1  no'  an.l  p©  hapa  pome  day  the 
"out.side  world"  may  forget  foi  a  mo- 
ment— and  listen. 

DIANA  HUNT  WERTHEIM. 
Smith  College. 


emember  the  Warner  House  with  ir"^ 
■j  a,  Balcony   and   its  bar;    Lew  Edwards'^ 
,(jn    estaurant,  where  wood'-ock  was  served 
IS  i>  has  not  been  se!-\  d  i.i  Northamp- 
since:     Jack    Hanna's— or   was  it 
Jannah's? -where     Amh5r.st     students  i 
itudied   the  curves  and  anglas  of  bil-  j 
ards,  nor  was  thi  ^  course  a  dry  cnc.  i 
lOne.  gone,  are  the  once  familiar  places. ' 


POETS  AND  COLLEGES  i 

In  AriBwor   to   ihe   Article   "Colleges  and  ' 

Poets") 
Ls  the  Wo.-ld  Wags: 
Yes,  we  agree  perfectly  with  Anne 
ioward;  no  college  made  a  Burns  or 
»revented  a  Longfellow^.  We  hope  no 
nstltution  wants  to  claim  a  genius  as 
ts  particular  and  exclusive  product  or 
abel  the  verses  of  a  poet:  "This  man  is 


nine."  But  perhaps  if^one  remembers 
hat  tKc  four  years  of  a  life — the  col- 
ege  time — are  about -the  most  receptive 
>f  all,  when  a  small  thing  can  make 
he  most  difference,  one  will  wonder  if 
here  was  not  just  a  helpful  little  push, 
friendly  bit  of  a^osphere,  'a  thought- 
ul  word  of  appreciation  from  some- 
R'here  when  Smith  College  helped  along 
n  the  lives  or  Grace  Hazard  Conkling, 
jf  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  of  Jose- 
bine  Daskam  Baccn, 
Bj  special  request  of  the  college,  last 
year,  the  Keats  memorial  collection  was 
n  our  library  for  a  week.  AAd  on  the 
jvfjtflklay  of  the  .centennial,  the  Eng.ish  fac- 


ulty (so  scoffed  at  for  placing  the; 
ubject  on  a  basis  of  f  askel-work  ynd 
.atting)  left  argumenta-tion,  description 
and  narration  tottering  in  m.d-air, 
vNhile  they  told  their  classes  of  the  life 
of  John.  Keats  and  read  from  his  poems 
and  letters  in  loving  voices  that  did  not 
.•en  savor  distantly  of  "that  scnl- 
colon  Ln  its  p'-cpt-  position  in  the  sen- 
tence." To  m.\ke  that  a  complete  day  of 
houghts.  l-'.es  dent  Nei.son  hi.nself 
ead  aloud  for  two  hours  that  night  to 
all  the  girls  who  could  crowd  into  the 
a'li  '  seats  or  standing  room — we  did 
not  care.  I  remember  particularly  a 
sl'ght  detail  tlpe'  made  me  glad  to  know 
the  P»wersjff^  .t-Be  also  are  tsens'tiiie 
to  otmo-pji^^'  the  l»res'.dent  had  the 
p'ace  daj^^^  'ch  only  a  tiny  reading- 
ht  abc4  ^  IS  de.sk.  In  the  thoughts 
jtr.T'iv        us,   thptjfidSIBiaa  with  *lir 


CHARACTER    NOT  CULTURE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Apropos  of  Ann  Howard's  lette"-  on 
poets  and  poetry  in  your  column  recent- 
ly, r  am  reminded  of  what  John  Bur- 
roughs says  In  his  book  on  Whitman: 

"To  write  poems  is  no  distinction;  to 
be  a  piem,  to  be  a  ilxcd  p.-)int  amid  the 
seething  ohaos,  a  rock  amid  the  cur- 
rents, giving  your  own  form  and  chara.^- 
ter  to  them— that  is  something  " 

College  culture  Is  thought  very  highly 
of  by  those  of  us  who  never  had  a 
ihance  to  acquire  any  of  It,  but,  after 
all,  experience  seems  to  provo  that  real 
poetry  does  not  proc.flo.d  prima.ily  from 
culture.  Character,  moral  purpose  a'.id 
conviction  seem  to  have  mora  to  do  with 
it.  The  case  of  Dan  to  sprtn.gs  at  once 
to  the  thought.  He  liad  both  character 
and  culture,  but  his  re.aders  of  today  are 
not  attracted  so  "inch  by  his  culture  as 
they  are  drawn  to  his  poetry,  becaase  It 
was  written  by  a  man  who,  in  a  disor- 
derly and  luxurious  age,  never  lost  his 
fjrip  on  the  etem;'l  verities  in  morals 
and  religion— a  man  who  had  such  a  pas- 
sion for  rightenusness'ond  sujh  courage 
that  he  placed  in  the  he;l  which  he  de- 
s'Til'ed  so  vividlv  -nd  in  which  he  be- 
lieved so  strongly,  those  in  high  places 
w'  o.  in  his  judg  neit  had  gr  ssly 
sinned  in  their  ex'^lted  office  and  had 
ijasely  .  betrayed  their  hlp'u  trust.  A 
Boston  Dante  today  would  not  be  any 
it'ore  pop  la'  n'lh  'e'tr'in  eleTi^'Us 
of  the  populuion  than  the  Florentine 
Dante  was  in  his  day  and  gene  a' ion; 
hut  would  he  find  plenty  of  subjects  for 
an  Inferno?   I'll  s^v  he  wiuld 

DENTS  A  McCarthy. 

Arlington  Heights. 


flirt  press  agents  of  slnsers  were 
never  more  pasnlonate  than  now,  al- 
iJiouKli  the  season  1b  as  one  newly 
iiurn  Miss  Garden  Is  "  'Our  Mary'  lor 
the  American  people."  (We  see  Miss 
PIckford  smiling.)  Her  personality  Is 
"luminous,"  and  she  Is  adroit  "In  fus- 
ing that  personality."  Hor  voice  has 
"the  varvlng  colors,  the  delicate  shad- 
ings of  the  dawn  and  the  dy'ng  da.v. 
When  not  otherwise  engaged  Miss  Gar- 
den is  a  "ehatterer  of  traditions,"  sub- 
stituting "the  freshness  of  life  for  the 
staleness  of  classicism." 

.\.:  either  Dr.  Arbuthnot  or  Mr.  Pope 
said  of  Ambrose  Phlllps's  verses  to 
CiizzonI: 

"Ijiltle  siren  of  the  stage, 
lOmptv   warbler,   breathliv,'  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 

Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell"— etc. 

"Who  would  think  that  this  was  only 
a  poor  gentlewoman  that  sung  flttely.'' 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  DRAMA 

iPailterEon  Jarnes  In  the  Billboard.) 
A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  decay 
of  the  stage  in  America.  I  myself  have 
contributed  some  thousands  of  qalte 
useless  words  and  nonsensical  thoughts 
upon  the  subject.  It  never  seems  to  do 
any  good,  because  there  Is  no  crushing 
proof  to  show  that  conditions  are  as 
the  analysts  say  tliey  are.  However,  r 
once  in  a  while  some  staggering  fact 
smashes  us  in  the  face.  Nothing  could  , 
more  aptly  illustrate  the  depths  of 
degradation  to  which  the  theatre  has 
fallen  than  the  spectacle  of  John  Drew 
appearing  as  X;ord  Porteous  In  W.  Som- 
erset Maugham's  satire,  "The  Circle," 
In  a  pair  of  shiny  pants.  There  Is 
nothing  left  for  us  who  love  beauty  to 
do  but  emulate  Petronlus,  <!6.11  for  soft 
music,  a  shower  of  rose  petals,  a  lovely 
scenic  perspective,  a  lancet  to  open  our 
veins,  and  pass  out  of  the  emptiness  of 
one  life  into  the  emptiness  of  another. 
I  can  stand  "Don  Juan,"  the  Sljubert 
musical  shows,  Mister  Al  Woods  and 
all  his  works  and  pomps,  but  when  John 
prew  so  far  forgets  his  noble  sartorla: 
past  as  to  wander  before  the  footlights 
in  a  society  drama,  wearing  pants  with 
a  seat  like  a  mirror,  then  it  is  time  to 
pass  on.  Oil,  Death!  "WTiere  is  thy 
Bting? 


1H7 


WHAT  ARE  "BENGLES"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is,  I  think,  a  new  one. 

Wait  Winthrop,  writing  to  his  eon 
John  at  New  London  in  1717,  says: 

"I  have  some  red-cedar  bengles  which 
I  gathered  at  Fishers  Island.  .  .  . 
Many  people  hereabouts  carry  them  in 
their  pockets  and  eat  them  as  being 
very  wholesome  and  strengthening,  tliey 
say,  to  the  vitals,  and  good  for  all  sorts 
of  alls  the  Indians  say." 

Query:  Eengles? 

I  have  looked  only  in  the  Century 
Dictionary.    No  light. 

HENRY  SARGENT. 

Lower  Pawcatuck,  Ct. 

Neither  the  great  Oxford  Dictiortary 
nor  Wright's  huge  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Dialect  knows  the  word  "bengle," 
whiclf  is  probably  the  diminutive  cone 
of  the  red  cedar.  Mi-.  Sargent  writes 
that  in  his  neighborhood  the  bulb  of 
a  dahlia  is  a  "tow";  that  a  thunder- 
storm is  always  a  "tempest."  So  It  haa 
been  in  English  provinces  for  four  cen- 
turies; so  it  is  today  on  Cape  Cod  and 
In  many  New  England  villages.— Ed. 


HOLD  CONCERT  FOR 

DISABLED  VETERANJj 

A  concert  was  held  in  Symphony  Ha 
last  night  for  the  benefit  of  sick  an 
wounded  soldiers  in  Massachusetts  in 
stitutions.    The  artists  who  took  parf  , 
were    Alfred    Mirovitch,    the    Russian  (,j,e  David 


"ACCOMIDATED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  signs,  I  saw  In  East 
Dedhajn  square  the  other  day,  on  an 
old-fashioned  boarding  house,  these 
words:  "Transits  accomidated."  And 
in  a  New  Hampshire  mountain  town  we 
passed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  one: 
"Tourist  accomidated,"  besides  many 
others  which  gave  various  spellings  to 
that  bothersome  word  "accommodated." 

Boston.  F.  E.  BRIDGEMAN. 


As  Justice  Shallow  remarked:  "Ac- 
commodated: it  comes  of  accomodo: 
very  good;  a  good  phrase." 

Bardolph:  "Pardon  me,  sir;  I  have 
heard  the  word.  Phrase,  call  you  it?  Bj' 
this  day.  I  know  not  the  phratse:  ibut  I 
will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword 
to  be  a  soldiev-llko  word,  ajid  a  word 
of  exceeding  good  Command,  by  Heaven. 
Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a  man  1;=, 
as  they  say,  accommodated:  or.  when  a 
man  is— being— whereby— he  iiia.v  bo 
thought  to  be  accommodated;  which  is 
an  excellent  thing." 


"ANNABEL  LEE" 

Mr.  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie's  "flotlonijed 
film"  of  "Annabel  Lee"  represents 
Annabel  Lee  as  the  daughter  of  Col.  Le6 
of  Viiieyar4  Haven,  while  her  lover  is 

a  fisherboy,  of  Menemsha 


pianist;  Mme.  Helene  le  Boeuf;  soprano.  There  Is  n.  hannv  -nrtin^-  thA 

Mrs  Ida  Gardner  Underwood,  con-'"'^"'-  There  Is  a  happy  ending,  the 
tralto,  and  a  quartet  from  the  Cecil  lovers  sit  in  the  moonlight  on  a  rock  at 
W.  Fogg  post  73,  Hyde  Park,  A-  L.  (Jay  Head  to  the  exceeding  Joy  of  the 
MaJ. -Edwards  told  of  the  work  beingi  spectators.  Tet  "Annabel  Lee"  was  In- 
done  for  the  wounded  soldiers  and  sail- 1  spired  by  the  death  of  Poe's  wife,  Vir- 
.->rs.  Dr.  Eugene  McCarthy,  chairman  ■  riglnla  Clemm.  (Tlie  poem  waa  tir.st  P'Jl  - 
e'  hosiiltallzatlon  committee.  ri  '  '  Hshed  in  the  Xew  Yorl^  Tribr 
'  arge  of  the  program. 


days  after  the  poet's  death.) 

Henley  In  hi»  "English  Lyrics: 
Chaucer  to  Poe"  Includes  "Ulaunie," 
"For  Annie,"  "The  Haunted  Palace" 
and  "Annabel  Lee"  and  In  his  preface 
says  that  "after  Keats  there  Is  no  freah 
note,  until  we  hear  from  over  thf^  At- 
lantic, the  artful,  subtle,  irresistible 
song  of  Poe."  Neither  Henley  nor  Poe 
ever  thought  that  Annabel  wa»  the 
daughter  o'.  Col.  Lee,  a  forthputtlng 
man  of  Vineyard  Haven. 

It  appears  that  on  Sept.  27  this  film 
was  shown  "In  a  machine  shop 'on  the 
street  floor  of  the  building  on  Carver 
street  occupying  the  site  of  the  blrth- 
I  place  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  It  l.s  more 
I  probable  that  Poe  was  bom  In  a  house 
I  on  Hollls  street.  This  question  was  dis- 
cusoed  at  length  In  The  Boston  Herald 
!  of  Jan.  14,  1909. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Tlie  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  a  cOmedy  by  Williana. 
Shakespeare.    The  cast: 

Duke  of  Venlc^i  Mr.  Frank  Peters 

Prinze  of  JIoiocco. . .  .Mr.  Al'oert  Howson 
Prlnco  ot  Arragon.  .Mr.  France  B?nait»«tXI-. 

Antonio  '>rr.  Sydney  'Ma-ther 

Pasjauio  'M.r.   Frederick   L.»w4*- - 

If'al.-inlo  ,  Mr.  Frank  ITow«on 

riri.i  Mr.   Jerom"!  Colla-more 

Gru'.iano  .Mr.   V.    L..  Gruv,vlll». 

I,oi-  n/'i,   Mr.  Vernon  KelS9"",- 

Sir  ;.i   Mr.  fothwiif  , 

Tipli.   Mr.    Jami>»  Hag*i1— 

\  n.nw  .  .  .Mr.  RowlJi.nd  -"Buckstonf 

'H(i   lio.o^.  Mr.   \viUism  Adam« 

L(,.,n  i:.lo  .\Ir.    Harold.  Webrlni? 

IvKltl  ;i..;ir  Miss   OK'-ollne  K«rrli3av 

i-oiti;i  MiBs  Kllri:b>th  ValenUBa 

r.^-x\-^>,.\  Miss   Alina  Kru«».r 

j'iKsi' s  .vtiss   Lenuro  Ohippendarlft 

L.^die..!  of  V'oi  ti.t'.s   Houee  -  -  ' 

Mi£5  L^lllian  Gray,  Miss  01na  SchlelchSr  ' 
Owing  to  the  slight  Illness  which  haff 
kert  her  out  of  the  performances  at  tlin" 
Opera  House  (l^is  week,  Miss  MariowtTI 
aKain  was  unable  to  appear.  Her  part,; 
was  plajed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Valeij-^ 
tine.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  cfflcieuc^; 
of  the  management  that  the  indispoBir-,. 
jtioii  of  one  of  tho  leading  playsrs  do«t; 
inot  throw  out  of  gear  a:i"  entire  pei*-- 
formance.  Miss  .Valentine  is  an  exeel(" 
lent  Portia,  womanly,  dignified  without- 
being  oont<trained,  and  charming  lit. 
voice  and  appearance. 

Mr.  Sothern's  Shylock  Is  always  Ifl^'^, 
teresting.     Here*  ia  no- ma.l4V0l>iHt  -Vll?-? 
lain,  but  rather  a  pathetic  old  man; 
pathetic  even  in  his  fiercest  inoraents. 
If  the  psychoanalysts  had  been  as  buSr 
in  Shakespeare's  da>-  as  in  the  present, 
they  doubtless  would' have  traced  Shy- 
lock's  insistence  on  the  pound  of  flesli- 
to  a.   "comtlcj,"   brought .  on   by  the' 
v/rongs  which  had  been  piled  iipon  him. 
Thus  do  the'  Freudians  explain  hunia)?^ 
vices;  it  is  at  least  charitable  reasoa-. 
iRg.     Mr.  SOthern   brings  one  to  that 
ijonclufeicn  regarding  Shylock;  he  makes 
o(  him  a  very  human  character. 

The  casket  scene  wa«  notably  well 
done.  Krc'derick  Lewis  Bassanio  was  a 
manly  and  eloquent  lover.  The  othe'r 
members  of  the  large  cast  v^cre  entire- 
ly cap.^i;jie.  )t  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  tjie 
Knglisin  language  7)roiv>r!"  spoken. 

A  wprd  should  !>>;  salU  to  the  si  ace 
isecting.?.  T'le  I'f^t;  .--citi-'.  liie  public 
place  in  Venice,  is  pyrticulariy  beauti- 
ful. In  the  background  is  the  graiid 
canal,  and  beyond,  the  old  palace;-,  the 
whole  strikingly  rerniniscent  of  a  Tur- 
ner painting,  full  of  Italian  color  and 
light.  The  interiors  are  very  interest- 
ing and  artistic.  Shakespeara's  liner 
can  stand  by  themselves;  they  are  eu- 
hanced,  nevertheless,  by  settings  such  st 
these.  .'\nd  the  costumes  comiplete  tlx 
picture.  It  is  a  noteworthy  production 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  will  be  re 
peated  tonight  nad  tomorrow  night 
"Tho  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  will  1» 
given  Saturday  matinee. 


Program  Under  Monteuxj 
Contains  Beethoven's 
"Eroica" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  "Eroica"  sym- 
phony; Humperdlnck,  Prelude  to 
"Haensel  nnd  Gretel";  Liszt,  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2,  A  major  (Mr.  Nyiregy- 
hazi,  pianist);  Raibaud,  dances  from  | 
"Marouf,  the  Cobbler  of  Cairo." 

The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  an  intensely  moving  one.  Not  by 
reason  of  any  superficiality  or  super- 
fluity of  emotion,  extravagance  In  the 
interpretation  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  conductor  above  the  composer, 
or  any  surprising  reading  of  the  text. 
No.  "The  performance  was.  a  revelation 
of  the  inherent  nobility  of  the  miisic. 
Never  before  in  Symphony  Hall  was  this 
nobility  so  apparent. 

We  have  all  heard  many  perform- 
ances of  this  symphony;  we  all  have 
been  tempted  at  times  to  complain  of 
its  length,  of  "over-development"  in  the, 
first  movement;  to  fiird  the  Funeral] 
March  long  spun  out;  the  Scherzo  in- 
congruous; the  Finale  a  singular  end 

;nc'    f.'^v    ■>    t^ei-mV    worU'       Vesterd.T.V  V 


nphony  did  not  encourage  cavillers 
even  yueBtioners.  '  No  one  a^^ked  why 
It  bore  the  title  "Heroic." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  diCterance 
In  the  expression  of  heroism  between 
this  symphony  and  Strauss's  "Helden- 
leben."     To    be   sure    Beethoven  tiad 
Bonaparte  at  first  in  mind,   while  in 
"Heldenleben,"    the    hero  Is-Richard 
Strauss,  defying  his  enemies,  rejoiolnc 
vaingloriously  In  hl»  Immortality  aa  a 
composer.    It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
the  theories  of  Bethoven's  commenta- 
tors.   The  excellent  Neltzel  finds  that 
m  the  second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment,  "the  hero  having  for  the  first 
time  exerted  his  force,  turns  about  to 
look  at  the  path  he  has  trod."  Wag- 
ner sees  Man,  not  merely  a  triumphant 
-oldler,   the   hero.     Schindler  believes 
ihe  symphony  to  be  the  celebration  of 
'  o  French  revolution.    And  so  on,  and 
,  on.    It  is  enough  that  the  structure 
11,1  the   spirit  of  the   symphony  are 
heroic,  that  there  Is  the  grand  gesture, 
that  even   in  the  mighty  lamentation 
there  is  no  whine   of  pessimism,  no 
luxury  of  woe.  ,      „  t. 

numperdlnck  Is  dead  and  all  his 
works,  with  tlie  excepUon  of  "Haensel 
and  QrcteL"  will  follow  him.  The  pre- 
lude to  this  opera  brought  up  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
While  the  music  was  playing  one 
thought  of  llme.s,  Mattfelt  and  Alten. 
of  Mmes.  Swartz  and  Fisher  as  the  chil- 
dren One  remembered  the  delightful 
scenes,  the  witch':,  flight  In  the  air, 
and  forgot  the  swollen,  bombastic 
pages,  so,  out-of-keeplng  In  a  simple 
lale  For  Humperdinck,  as  Goldsmith 
said  Dr.  Johnson  would,  too  often  made 
little  fishes  talk  like  whales. 

Mr.  Nylregyhazi  played  here  the 
first  time.  He  Is  in  his  19th  year.  The 
ringmaster  used  to  say  of  the  dashing 
equestrienne  In  the  circus:  She  rides 
well  for  one  so  young."  This  comp  - 
ment  is  often  paid  a  young  pianist,  but 
with  this  addition.    "When  he  u  older. 


(Heroisn  McivUle's  ■•Conlid.T' ^--M"''  ' 
-I  once  heard  4  wit,  a  mere  wu 


In  Nature  i.a.  «ung     Im-    wiin  '^,-^„„„-  tn  their  personal  t>cne- 

Human  Despair  (*-h.  Ej  .  ^""E^  j.^.    ment,  that  none  to  their  pe  _^^ 


Human   Despair  ^ 
pressl vely  by  M  ss  TlTi|^e>^>^„^^„3ki) . 
■^'^^hTch  fa? sTnging  r^eflected  credit  on 

Stv  even  in  moods  of  exultation.  It 

fnT  was  the  singing  of  Kol  Nldre  by 

'"perhaTs^H  was  unfortunate  that  ref- 
er^ce^to  DaTld-s  leaping  and  dancing 
before  ^^ehon.h  -re  Pnnt^^    on  ^^the 

.''"rTe^rwa-  a  deeply  Interested  audi- 
I  ence. 

~We  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  in 
difference  shown  by  Mr.  Herkimer  John 
son  toward  the  games    between  the 
Yankees  and  the  Giants.    He  .said  some- 
S  g  about  his  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Ss   o£    hired    men.    when    we  re- 


ment  ufaTnone.  Vrtheir "personal  tene 

r^°'"li±^:  aSet  th^e 

^r^^?^savl^^non^;^-t^^^ 

made  money,  as  "V  ^T'SrWhout  living 
„»  fVio  «nirit  ration  wltnoui  t,i^'"p 
ting  off  the  spiut  ra  ,  all 

'""a"^  wicked  thought,  indeed'."  cried  the 

'stranger.,  feelingbj  

I    "PEG  O'  MY  HEART"   IN  P^RIS 

M   Pierre  d'Ouvray,  seeing.  "Peg  d 
A^;,ir"  at  the  Vaudeville  In  Pans 
{^sT month,  ^vas  moved  to  write:  "If  we 
Ihou^bel^ve  our  modern  French  and 
toS  authors,  it  would  be  useless  to 
'give  our  daughter.,  what  our  gra^d- 
InortntV  called    Vood    manners.'  The 
'freer    more  Spontaneous,  bolder,  even 
he  more  imprudent,  and,  l^t  us  not  hes- 
•Itate  to  say  it,  the  worse  brought  up 
hev  the  more  would  they  reveal 

Qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  greater 
chance  they  would  have  of  pleasing 
^^n  The  female  mauvais  sujet  has 
replaced  the  male  mauvais  siijet  so 
dear  to  George  sand  and  Octave  Fuillet. 
Poor  parent^!  .  .  .  W°uld  it  benefit 
30u  to  tell  you  that  this  little  Peg. 
entering  unexpectedly  into  the  serious 
and  bourgeois  Walton  family,  proceeds 
to  .  upset  everythmg  and  ha.^^^^^^^ 


nf    hired    men.    wnen  ;       upset  everyiiiii'B  — , 

cached  him  for  his  coolness.  1.     li^ed  everybody,  will  ■•_«g^^!^f 

•■•^^on  I  was  a  boy."  he  said,  "I  u.sed    everybody  as  cbarmmg  and  will  wed 

Ilk"  wri^=',»»' 


ha  will  play  with  greater  thoughtful- 
nea«,"   or  his   performance  is  saia 
be  not  yet  "mature."    Youth  is  not  an 
atrocious  crime.    Better  the  dash  ana 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  than  tne 
apathy  of  middle  age,  or  the  cootaesa  of 
academic    reserve.      Mr.  Nylreghyazi 
played   Ws-zts'    Second   Conoerto,  ana 
Liszt  once  remarked  that  vouth  is  the 
time  for  a  virtuoso  display.    The  con 
certo  is  above  all  a  virtuoso  P'i^*  f'l'j 
It  should  be  played  as  such.    Fu'St  oi 
all  brilliance  is  demanded  In  the  per 
rormance.     Yesterday     the  perform 
ance   wa.s   appropriately   brinian\  and 
:iadacious.    I£  there  wM  ^t  ttaes  cir 
,  us  pomp,  it  was  in  the  «f '^^^^^'^^ 
The  concerto  Is  not  one  that  calls  for 
under  Btatement.  a  souiidmg  of  emo 

tlonal  depths,  or  a  ^ifPl^y  °Mon  We 
tuality  in  analysis  and  dissection,  we 
n^ve'heaM  certain  'Xf^^^^^^l: 
lata  In  the  course  of  the  last  w  y^'f'' 
hey  were  Indescribably  boresome;  Jo 
,e  'heard  only  once   a  d  Uiat^by^ab 

-r^waf  al^."  P^^Uiftl.  Who  came 
upon  the  -tase  and    en       as  a  ^ 

exh^'t^on':'^  wa""  rec^led  many 
^'^Saud^^  -^,^3^.^^  > 

^^^^"i^'i  i~:sst^:i 

dancing  girls.  As  coneeii.  „ 
rather  monotonous,  chiefly  /nteresuns 
V    occasional    Indentions    in  orches 

^^"r-  t'l^s  rparfof'tVe^whoJe  Tcfne' 

i^eficten-DVM^^^ 

r t^^S^  ^br^m^^^orsakoff 
^"Ae^^^coniert  Will  be  repeated  tonight 

--=s°'ri^r|^« 

ko^ale"'^:^^"a--dtr;nVch^^^^^^^ 
a^a  organ;   (first  time  at   these  con- 
■■i:^,r.    Ca^ella    ^Xfjpts  rom^^^lje 
Convent  on  the  water  ^ 

.ombined     choirs    of    Ten^I^  j 
Israel.  Henry  Gideon,  director:  assisted 

Neumana,     tympamst      and  ^ 
Pettes,  mime,  gave  a  concern  ,  ,  , 

'■'^"T'^d^in^tatr  S^lo^assires  , 
-  ni%^^  the^f  me|oe.;of  the  cho.. 

^;ridr^rur^Hudr^Si"-n^as-and  Her-l 

bert  W.  Smith.  traditional 

The  opening  number    the  tradition 
•  Kaddish,  arranged  by  Kavei. 
,by  Mr.  Smith  in  memorj-  of  Jacob  K. 

I  Morse.  ,„j^,i     Adon  Olom, 

The  program  included  Adon 
j  splcker;    B' Mozoey    M >ucho     b  _ 
Toras   Ad°noi     Stark .    Ko  ^^^^.^^  , 
ranged  by  Sulzer   ^oi  k  Ghetto  ' 

binsteln,  and  the  Songs  o  ^^...^^^y 
..'already  7%"*i°"<fJ^eert  wis  the  Inter- 
.    feature  of  .%,^°rR"igiou.^  Moods  by 
oi  ftation  of  i- i.  , 


«iirinfffielu.     rne  "   . 

happy  <w.  •  "".srs  ;,»«rtt  t»" 

Sf,  rip.;  T"; 

h-agies         e  Tf^n^rnrd    111-,  came  along 

the   Eagles,   S^eatly   daring,  v\er 
1   eated  in  Boston  and  m  New  York.  1 

^mmm 


t  have  not  teit  u.^=-  -  ----  ^ 

game  between  '\.^'Xv  yale  '75, 
^?^^".'^'^^-iul"S.t;i  inloot's  Ind  out- 
to  e  asl^nt^hment  and  indigna- 
fion  ^f  the  Harvard  nine  and  its  sup- 
porters, interested  in 
"At  Pi-esent  I  a»n  more  ^^.u^ic^a.^ 
the  game  of  ball  P'^\S^,  "^j,„.  trans-; 
and  her  companions  .  P^^^'^'^^y.sey, 
lating  the  ^'-^th  book  ot  ^.i^gins 

,avs  that  f  ^  ^"^f  Ko\v  s  ool-ball.  as 
played  at  ^tool-ball.  J. <yv  ^^^.^^ 

I  understand   it.   '•'•^^  ^'J  ^i-icket, 

country  game  ^^^"'"'^'I^zJ  ov  as  an 
played   chiefly   by   won^en  ol 

Ea.-ter  game,  '^e'^'^ ^f,";,,^  uavored  with 
maidens  for  a  P^^^'"^^  ;ficket.  which 
tansy.   Tlie  stool  was  the  ^^^^et. 

was  perhaps  "^l^^^^'^^s  ■-^ixadia': 
lo  a  passage  In  sianey  = 
Atiniethere  is  for  all,  my  mother  often 

with  girls  at  stool-'ball  plays 
-I  think  the  ^ail.was  flrsc  struck  -^^^^ 
the  hand,  later  w- it    a  ['at  tne^^^ 

r;^[n^d=rflLed\^^^^^^ 
»-r£l^^3#l^^a^s^^ 


John  Galsworthy's  play  "The  Mob 
•will  be  performed  in  Boston  for  the 
first  tim»  at  the  Copley  Theatre  oo 
Tuesday. 

The  late  Laurence  Irving  told  a  re- 
porter  of   the   Pall    Mall    Gazette  In 
Beptember.  1913.  that  he  hoped  to  pro- 
duce "The  Mob"  sometime  between  that 
pionth  and  December.    "I  think  that  it 
ViU  give  me  one  of   the  finest  parts 
that  I  have  ever  had.  and  it  will  also 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  playing  an 
Knglishman.   which   will  be   rather  a 
p-inge  for  me.    Mr.   Galsworthy  has 
4»^wn  in  this  part.  I  think  U  may  be  , 
one  of  the  highest  types  of  the  f 
nKfflem  idealist-a  modern  idealist  m  ^ 
■  .„.„..i^..  «f  n  auiet.  well-educated  I 


raouci  it    — 

the' exterior  of  a  quiet,  well-educated 
English  genUeman  and   politician.  It, 
is  a  modern  play-a  play,  indeed,  ab- 
polutely  of  today.  As  you  may  imagine 
from  the  title,  it  gives  oiportunities 
for  the  stage  management  of  crowds- 
crowds  such  as  I  handled  m  rr.y  fatyei-'s 
productions  of  'Robespierre'  and  'Cono- 
lanus'    at   the   Lyceum,    although,  of 
course.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  crowd  Is  one 
that  you  can  see  In  Hyde  Park  any  Sun- 
aay    For  my  wife,  the  play  affords  very 
treat  scope  in  the  part  ofa  gentlewoman 
^■itb  hardly  any  warp  in  her  character, 
or  eccentric  notions,  or  addiction  to  any 
particular  form  of  habit,  or  taste  for 
luxury  or  dissipation,  or  any  of  those 
things.  The  character  is  a  fine  type  of 
a   well   born,    well   educated  English- 
woman.  And  X  think  I  may  say  that  the 
drama  arises  out  of  the  conflict  that 


much  about  ancieuv  s""'^"  thpre'  arama  ajio^^i:'  — 

^he  time  of  the  ^-^^^^^If^n     -^Zn  springs  up  between  the  husband,  that 

were  four  or  A^^^^'^f^^r'end  he  wrote  j  pi^y.  and  his  wife,  both  of  them,  aa 

Martial  sent  a  cloak  o  a  fr.ena^^^^^^  I  say  being  very  fine,  sweet-living! 
ilarcat^in/rdustybajW^^^^^^^^  people.    There  are, 

^""^  'i'%'^tther°r.kfwei|hrof\he"?ol.is.  ^.veral  other  charax^ters  of  importance 
tors  the  fealh"-hKt.  weig  cast-ajid  there  is 

^r'^atf of  sportsTn  my  colossi  --'"i^-  "^is  Quite  unlike  the  usual  facetious^ 
Perhaps  I  interrupt  you.       Oh,  not  ^^^^^ 
Bll  "  wo  answered,  telling  the  he  oi     Laurence  Irving  die 


Mob"    unsatisfactory    as    an  ant.-war 
olav-  "the  whole  thing  whittles  down 
fnto' a  domestic  play.  with  ^'n^e  eX' 
ouislte  moment.s.  interrupted  by  unful^ 
fll'ed  larger  piietensions.  •    ^  et  he  enaea 
hs  aAicTe     ''With  It  all.  a  sincere  in-, 
fcUigrnt     neatly    produced    pUy  tl.alj 
everv  one  should  .see.  ,v,,l 
iVe  Times  remarked  ponl.flcally  thatl 
»v,.  indienation  of  the  moralist  will  not 
^iffi  "e  m  arr    ''It  must  get  itself  oon-i 
verted   nto  the  creative  imagination  of 
The  artist-,  that  the  hero  was  a  vir- 
tually lifeless  figure.  , 

The  Daily  Telegraph  could  not  F^  m- 
-,al  tze  w  Ih  the  hero.   Nor  do'unpopu- 
'arpSui-lans  in  I^ngland  always  rcoe.v«l 
he  martyr's  crown.    ".  obn  Bright  was 
int  slain  for  his  opposition  to  .Iho  Crl 
mean   war.  and   tho.se   who  years  ago 
Tere    called   pro-Boers    i'ave    surv  ved 
with  some  success.  The  mob  in  fact  Is 
no    quite  as  black  a-s  Mr.  Galsworthy 
,a  nts  it    .   .    .   We  felt  out  of  the  real 
•vorTd.  which  has  to  deal  with  fa^ts  and 
•  jon.  rete  cases,  and   in  a  rarefied  at- 
nospherc,  where  men  and  «on^en  can- 
,ot  breathe.    Perhaps  we  were  meani 
o  feel  that  the  truth  about  all  the  little 
vars'  of  England  is  that  they  •xpress 

■  he  parodist's  faith: 
I'm  sorry  for  Mr.  Nabothl    I'm  sorry 

to  make  him  squeak;  . 
^t  the  Lord  in  heaven  made  me  strong  , 
to  see  me  punish  the  weak. 
■•But  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  much  too  fair 
0  present-the  opponents  of  his  anti-war 
,rator  a5^mere  brutes,  and  in  his  austere 
mpartiality  interest  was  abolished 
Tn  IDll   Mr   Frohman  announced  that 
,  ,e  would  bring  out  "The  Mob''  in  New 
'ork  with  Otis  Skinner  as  the  hero.  The 
,lay  was  published  that  year.  There  was 

■  tk  of  producing  it  at  theNelghbornood 
.lavhouse  in  Grand  street.  New  ^  ork, 
n  the  fall  of  that  year.  Belgium  wa.s  m- 
aded  Mr  Galsworthy  withdrew  "The 
vlob"'  from  the  stage,  lest  any  one 
hould  think  it  expressed  in  any  way  his 
eeling  about  the  world  war  Into  which 
^.ngland  had  entered. 

The  first  performance  In  New  York 
vas  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  on 
10  im  Ian  M.aclareft.  Stephen 
More:  bierdre  Doyle  took  the  Part  of 
Stephen's  wife:  Ma.-y  Carroll  wa^  the 
:ap\ain's  wife.  The  acting  of  the  mob 
^£s  commended,  especially  when  the 
.oodlums,  rushing  into  Stephen  s  house, 
orce  him  up  on  a  taWe  and  kill  him 
vhen  he  shouts  at  them:  "Put  "P  with 
he  truth  for  once!  You  are  the  thmk 
hat  pelts  the  weak;  klcl'.s  women;  howls 
lown  free  speech.  Thi.-;  today,  and  tha 
.oraorrow.  Brain-you  have  none.  Spirit 
-not  the  ^ost  of  it!  If  you're  not  mean- 
less,  there's  no  such  thing,  if  vo^'re  not 
v-owardice.  there  is  no  cowardice  Patr  - 
ni=m-there  are  two  kinds-that  of  our 
'oWiers  and  this  of  mine.  You  have  . 
neither."  Then  a  girl  went  .U  Stephen  | 
with  a  knife,  the  crowd  from  behin.f 
pushed  him  on  its  point,  and  he  fell  dead 
to  the  floor.  This  was  descn-bed  in  Now 
Yortt  as  "the  climax  of  a  singularly 
-ranhlc  3.Tid  thrilling  scene,  ending  with 
a  fall  calculated  to  make  John  Barry- 
more  green  with  envy."  . 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.  Stephen, 
under  secretary  of  state,  a  true  patriot 
and  idealist,  is  opposed  to  the  po  Icy  ot 
Fmgland  going  to  war  with  a  httle  peo- 
ple "out  there."  He  does  not  believe 
that  a  people  different  from  the  Bng- 
li=ih  "in  color,  in  religion,  in  every  mor- 
tal thing"  can  be  benefited  by  English 
rule.  England  is  swppt  by  mob-emo- 
tion. Stephen  speaks  against  the  war 
in  ParUamcnt  when  war  is  <3oclared.  He 
shouts  his  warnings  while  ^  f°^;> 

eake  him.  even  when  he  is^^oned  In  tho. 
streets  and  hl«  broken -Jiearted  wife 
L^ve^hlrn.  Finally  he  Is  killed.  Years 
afterward  there  is  a  bronze  stattae  in 
a  London  square.  On  the  ped^^tal  of 
the  statue  is  this  inscription:  "Erected 
to  tho  Memory  of  Stephen  More 
'Faithful  to  His  IdeaL'  " 

After  all.  wrote  a  reviewer  of  tne 
published  play,  "It  is  John  OnX.^^rihy 
^Ith  something  to  say.  ^V^'^^'^.f^L 
rerely  and  that  coramancs  attention. 
ThT«  reviewer,  for  one,  would  always 
rather  hear  him  saying  his  say  on 
^  ngs  that  matter  than 
liy  his  brilliant  literary  giSto  in  a  more 


lierfect  courtesy.  

A  LATIN  TEACHER'S  LULLABY 

(For  As  the  World  VCxS^.) 
Hu.h  thee,  babe:  I.et  nought  alarm  thee; 

Trouble  not  thy  peacefu  slumber. 
.-    Hush  thee,  baby  mine. 
Hush    thee,    bab.'.    Though    Dad's  . 
oerundives^'shall  never  reach  yer; 
Foul  subjunctives  ut,  ut  no«^  , 
tliall  not  waken  thee,  my  own. 

Hush  thee,  baby  mine. 
Hush  the*,  babe:  No  ^usal  clause 
To  thy  sleep  caesura  cause, 
J^'r't^^f'n^Ppin^b^inga^shocK: 

''''%^0lT^h^^^r>  GLBASOX. 
liavtford.  Ct.   


hilrt  OI   tne   sias<;-  , 
Laurence  Irving  did  not  P'^V  the  par. 
of  the  idealist.    He  went  down  with  a 
transatlantic  steamship  on  May  29.  WW- 
••The   M«b"    was    Pi-od""^,  .^f^  t1^:: 
Horniman's  company  at  the  Ga.ety^T'^lo 
itre,   Manchester,   Eng.,  on  March  30. 
U14.    Milton  Rosmer  took  the  Part  of 
Stephen  More,  the  Idealist;  Irene  Rooke 
^  Ived  h  s  vrife.    Hilda  Bruce  Potter,  as 
S'^ptaln-s  wifcv  thrilled  the  audience] 
bv  her  recital  of  a  dream.    The  Man- 
chester Gua-dian.  not  liking  the  pla>. 
Stted  that  the  night  was  a  "g^e^a 
one,  that  the  play  had  "a  cordial  w^I 
come'-  from  a  fine  house,  and  that 
Galsworthy   was   induced   to  maks 

^m1^"  Horniman's  company  took  the 
playlo  London,  where  it  w-as  Pfoduced 
at  the  Coronet  Theatre  on  Apnl  20  JSU^ 
"The  child's  last  scene 'was  cut  out  m 

obedVnce  to  the  --^'^f  fh^  famUlTr 
but  just  another  moment  of  the  familiar 
pathos  of  thoughtless  prattle  was  hard  V  , 
to  be  missed."   The  critics  were  divided  , 
in  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  he 
plav     The  Daily  Chronicle  thought  the 


ASK  THE  OUIJA   BOARD  ^,^rpn,^.le  uiuut,.- 

i     t'.ip  World  Wags:  „oi,'  was  the  least  satisfactory  of  me, 

?  ^ofe  In  a  New  York  afternoon  neu.  ^ob  -tremendous   subjects  ■ 

oap^r     "F^r  other  World  Series  News  three^^     ..^^    Galsworthy's  mob  . s  a  . 


perfect  achievement,  such  as  'The  Dark 

Flower.' "   

"In  the  Night  Watch" 

"in  the  Night  Watch,"  a  melodrama 
In  three  acts  and  four  scenes,  is  a  free 
adaptation  hy  Michael  Morton  of  "La 
VeiUe  d'Armes,"  a  drama  in  four  acts 
brcla«de^arrere  and  Lucien  Nepoty. 
produced  at  the  Gymnase,  Pans,  r 
m7  Mr  Morton's  adaptation  was  pro- 
duced in  London  at  the  Oxford  on  Dec 
23,  1918.  The  first  Performance  in  th. 
United  States  was  at  the  Centur 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  29.  19X1 
This  play  has  been  described  as  ai 
I  elaborate  mechanical.  Pictorial,  an 
I  sensational,  melodramatic,  inv^'.^rio 
i  series  of  emotional  spasms.  historio 
'  luy  belonging  to  the  era  of  Simons  an 
•pettit.     The   plot    h^  ^^^V^preno 

scribed:  "There  is  a  dance  on  a  Freno 

cruiser,  the  Alma,- at  the  moment  he 
.  war  is  declared,  and  the  captain  n« 

to  get  rid  of  his  guests  in  a  huro .  • 
,  he  dismisses  them  without  letting  tl.r 
^  Know  that  he  is  to  sail  at  onco^  H 

wife  Is  piqued  because  he  will  n 
;  promise  to  Join  her  on  the  mon..«.  ai 
I  instead  of  leaving  the  sbi, 


Kirlhooil.  'I'lioii  ;lu'  .slui>  gt  ts  undi-T  w.i 
and  sho  is  trapped,  and  has  to  romuln 
conooaled,  ut  th»  risk  not  only  of  repu- 
tation, but  of  life,  as  tlie  vessel  Is  pres- 
ently attacked  und  sunk  by  a  German 
crulsor  which  has  displayed  private 
French  signals.  Needless  to  say  she  Ja 
saved — no  matter  how — because  In  the 
third  act  her  valiant  husband — who  has 
fouprht  like  a  hero,  and  also  been  saved 
by  the  devotion  of  the  remorseful  lover 
—Is  on  trial  before  a  court-martial  and 
In  danger  of  conviction,  since  he  can- 
not prove  that  he  was  deceived  by  false 
slftnals.  His  sole  witness,  a  lieutenant, 
who  is'  his  enemy,  swears  that  his 
memory,  is  a  blank.  But  the  captain's 
wife,  at  the  critical  moment,  rus^hes  in 
to  grlvc  the  needed  testimony  at  the 
peril  of  her  good  name,  and  down  comes 
the  curtain   on   a  happy  ending." 

At  the  first  performance  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre  the  part  of  the  Captain 
was  played  by  Robert  Warwick  :  his 
wife  by  Jeanne  lOagles ;  the  official 
prosecutor  by  Maclyn  Arbucklc ;  Uie 
treacherous  and  revengeful  lieutenant 
by  Cyril  Scott ;  and  that  of  the  lover 
■was  played  by  Edmund  Lowe. 

In  London  one  of  the  characters  was 
Vive-Admiral  PolgaL  He  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  overboard  on  the  voyage  to 
New  York.  In  London  the  heroine  was 
Madge  Titheradge.  i 

Of  cour.se  the  chief  spectacular  scene 
in  the  play  is  the  battle  between  the 
cruiser  and  the  submarine.  In  New 
York  the  effect  of  gunfire  was  repre- 
duced  by  men  striking  the  keybeani  of 
the  dome  of  the  auditorium  with  liuge 
hammers.  For  the  sinking  of  the 
cruiser  men  in  the  theatre  boiler  room 
under  the  stage  opened  .steam  valves, 
and  the  i-ssuing  steam  suggestecd  the 
suction  caused  by  the  going  down  of  the 
ve.qsel,  w-hile  spot  lights  with  glazed 
surfaces  playing  on  blue  canvas  sug- 
gested passing  clouds. 

OUier  effects  are  the  clearing  of  the 
cruisers's  deck  for  action  when  the  en- 
tire d»k  turns  20  feet  toithe  right;  and 
after.fthe  Alma  Is  seen  broken  in  two 
the  afterpart  sinks  into  the  sea,  leaving 
lonly  a  life  raft  and  a  lifeboat  to  mark 
the  pli9.cc. 

In  London  music  written  by  Herman 
Darew.ski   for  the  drama  was  played. 
The  Marseillaise"  Svas  performed  when 
the  Alraa  was  sinking. 


"The  Rose  Girl" 

"The  Rose  Girl,"  a  musical  comedy 
in  two  acts,  book  and  lyrics  by  William 
Cary  Duncan,  music  by  Anselm  Goetzl. 
ipened  the  Ambassador  Theatre  in  New- 
York,  on  Feb.  11,  1^21.  Mr.  Woollcott  of 
the  Times,  by  way  of  an  entertaining  di- 

resslon.  remarked  that  musical  com- 
edy libretti  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classe.^:  "those  which  do  not" 
refer  to  'The  Tales  of  Hoffmann'  as 
The  Shin-talis  of  IToftmann'  and  thoac. 
which  do.'  H«  found  Mr.  Goetzl  s  mel- 
odies engaging  and  infectious,  and  the 
chorus  "uncommonly  comely  and  daint- 
ily caparisoned." 

In  the  story  a  count,  a  marquis,  a 
jealous  Slav  beauty,  a  widow  and  a 
peasant  girl,  "the  rose  girl,"  figure 
prominently.  The  Count  de  Guise  fali= 
in  love  with  the  rose  girl,  daughter  of  | 
the  overseer  of  the  Riviera  rose  gardens  ' 
of  Parisian  perfumers.  She  will  not 
have  hrm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  Paris, 
where  she  goes  to  have  her  voice 
trained.  In  Paris  she  becomes  enam- 
ored of  the  count's  nephew.  The  count 
still  pursues  her.  although  he  he  is  be- 
trothed to  another.  There  is  a  web  of 
icomplications  until  the  demanded  happy 
ending  is  reached. 

M  the  first  performance  in  New  York 
there  was  an  interpolated  "Ballet  of 
the  Perfumes."  designed  and  staged  by 
Mr.  Fokine  for  Lydia  Lopokova  of  the 
Russian  Ballet.  The  chief  comedians 
were  Charles  Purcell,  Fred  Hildebrand, 
Marjorie  Yateson,  Stewart  Baird,  Ma- 
bel Withes,  Louis  Simon  and  Zoe  Har- 
nett. 

"The  Rose  Girl"  will  be  seen  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 


A  Highly  Objectionable  Family  on 
the  Stage;  Other  Theatre  Notes 

A  play.  "Crooked  Usage,"  by  Stanle>- 
Cooke,  was  produced  at  the  Apollo,  Lon- 
don, last  montii.  It  had  been  produced 
at  Lincoln  a  few  days  before.  The 
stock  broker.  Jennings,  was  a  man  of 
whom  his  eldest  daughter  said:  "He 
gives  a  highly  successful  impef-sonation 
of  a  jolly  man,  a  laughing  hyena  in 
sheep's  clothing."  His  illegitimate  son 
has  a  tendency  toward  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement. Jennings  make-s  money 
enough  to  maintam  two  establishments. 
■'His  masterpiece  was  achieved  on  the 
day  when  he  persuaded  the  respectably- 
minded  'iMrs.  Jennings.'  who  was  so 
much  of  a  perfect  lady  that  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all.  to 
live  with  him  in  sin.  and  in  Streatham 
of  all  places."  The  ex-barmaid,  his  other 
entanglement,  forced  him  to  marry  her. 
He  left  the  other  one  and  two  daugh- 
ters with  nothing  to  live  on  but  the  fur- 
.  niture.  The  elder.  Marlon,  was  as  re- 
spectably-minded as  her  mother.  "Upon 
:  her  the  moral  stigma  of  having  no  coal 
i  in  the  house  weighed  so  heavily  that  the 
effect  of  learning  on  top  of  this  that  she 
was  illegitimate  very  nearly  produced 
syncope.  When  'she  recovered,  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  having  commit- 
ted the  biggest  crime  within  tiie  scope  of 
a  new-born  baby,  she  might  just  as  well 
be  hung.^or  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.    So  she 
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.stolo  iVAO  worth  of  iionds,  out  of  which 
Jennings  was.  apparently,  prepftfing  to 
swindle  his  only  client.  With  the  mon- 
pv.  Marlon  provided  a  reapoctablo  we<J- 
duig  for  her  sister.  Eileen,  who  oufeht  by 
riKhts  to  have  been  mnrricd  long  ago, 
just  after  the  first  act— only  H  miifhl 
have  spoilt  the  play.  An'l  .hen,  when 
all  was  discovered,  the  oon\enifiMt  Mr. 
Daunt  said  ho  didn't  want  his  bond.« 
back,  but  would  Marlon  kindly  marry 
him  iufttoad.  Marlon  would,  and  that 
wa.s  ,tha^." 

"Crooked  Usage"  presumably  derives 
its  title  from  the  old  street  of  that  name 
in  Chelsea.  Thi<»  narrow  and  tortuous 
fiissage  lies— or  rather  lay.  for  it  Is 
now  boarded  up— ofl'  Cale  street,  which 
again  lies  off  the  Fulhara  road.  I  found 
the  place,  writes  a  correspondent,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  obliging  and  intel- 
ligent policeman,  who,  in  answer  to  my 
imiulry,  derived  tiie  name  "Croked 
U.-iagc"  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
ngtit-of-way  was  undeniably  crooked, 
and  that  it  was  In  constant  use.  He 
also  hinted  d:irl<l,\-.  Imwevcr.  thai  the 
alley  had  li.nl       i'  i  mi  iiiun  for  "crouk- 
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llienir«s  wlilch  exist  or  of  -vhlch  draw- 
ings and  modelM  are  available.  Thoy 
nlso  want  as  many  deslins  and  inodelB 
of  .stage  scenes,  costumes  and  maska 
B.s  inay  l>e  sent  in.  provided  that  they 
hav.-  some  interestiti;;  fc.ilure  about 
them.  Thig  is'  the  "Iriit  time,  so  far 
BR  Mr.  Cralgr  knows,  that  masks  have 
bcf-n  made  a  feature.  There  will  also 
be  l.  ctures.  .and  pamphlets  will  be  pub- 
ll.sh.'d  explaining  th*  Idftas  of  Ih  j  modern 
theatre.  The  committee  believa  that  | 
.suoh  an  e.'vhlbition  will  aid  the  theatre 
In  its  efforts  toward  the  developm-nt 
and  fduwition  of  the  people.  It  -will 
also  do  something  to  bring  together, 
once  mor»  the  leading  rtgure.^  of  the  | 
niodr-rn  theatre  In  Europe  and  America, 
who  have  necissarily  been  divided  for 
so  long.  While  Mr.  Craig  can  point  to 
a  great  number  of  German,  Dutcn. 
French,  lluseian  and  American  stages 
and  audltoH'Jms  built  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
1321  aJid  not  in  1872,  he  can  In  England 
hardly  find  a  single  example  of  .any- 
thing that  c«n  be  called  up  to  date, 
though  there  are,  of  course,  the  Little 
Thea.tro  Jn  Ixindon,  the  Birmingham 
Repertory  Thaatre,  and  one  or  two  more 
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edness,"  quite  other  than  that  durt  to  u  lit  tie  theatres  which  are  '■"6*  f""""^,,'"." 
it.s  many  turnings !-London  rfcily  convsntional  sUmp  of  the  last  centuiy^^ 
Chronicle.  ■[  I>udwig   Thoma  of  Bavaria,   tiovel  st 


There  is  a  theatrical  superstition  iYl*r/ 
plays  with  a  title  including  the  vtgpjj 
"gold"  or  "golden'"  do  not  succeed. 
accordingly  it  has  boen  depidedl 
change  the  name  of  the  new  mu^jj-g^j 
play  at  the  Adelphi  again,  this  Hmc 
from  "The  Golden  Moth"  to  "The  ^.^^ 
Boys.  "—London  Times.  j 

Mr.    O.scar    Asche    announce|  Ur^l, 
"finding   it   hopeless   to  persuade 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  permit  "Mecfig^'. 
to    be   played   in    London    under  tlf.^t 
ijiie,    ne   nas  decided,   with   his  lord- 
ship's permission,  to  rename  his  play 
"Cairo.'-" 

The  Phoenix  Society  of  London  will 
give  this  season  "The  Maid's  Tragedy" 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  Wycherly's 
"Love  in  a  Wood";  Dryden's  "All  for 


and  dramatist,  died  on  Aug.  2S.  His  I 
play  "Ixikalbahn"  has  been  acted  in  j 
several  countries.  ,  ,  , 

When  Conan  T>oyIe's  "The  Speckled 
Band  "  was  revived  In  London  late  in 
September  the  reviewer  of  the  TimcB 
had  doubts  about  the  snake.  "It  looks 
mechanical.  We  submit  they  ought  to 
give  us  a  real,  live  snake.  Mr.  Lyn 
Harding  might  be  taught  ho-w  to  handle 

It.  And  there  would  always  be  the  addi- 
tional excitement  of  hoping  that  soma 
1  night  It  might  bite  somebody." 


Old  and  Unfamiliar  Music  Played 
at  Concerts  in  London 

On  Tuesday  (Sept.   20)   ther-3  was  a 


i  Love,'"  and  "The  Chances"  by  Fletcher  inew  work  in  Jo^!^ph  Jongen's  Symphonic 
and  the  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Tableau  "Lalla  Rookh,"  and  an  extract! 


A.  new  play  "La  Pa.ssante"  by  Kis 
,  tc  rniaeckers,   who.se  "Woman  of  Bronze" 


from  Rutland  Boughton's  opera,  "The 
I  Birth  of  Arthur,"  which  the  composer 


("La  Ri%iale")   is  fresh  in  our  minds,  j  f^"*'^'**'",/"  ^^'f!-^?, 

produ^ed  at  the  Theatre  de  t'aris.  dis-   ,i„ 

appointed.  It  is  a  melodrama.  In  Mos- 
cow a  French  physician,  Latenac. 
passes  KIrnself  off  as  an  Englishman 
to  leave  the  country  and  the  Bolshevik 
! reign.  To  him  comes  Princess  Mascha 
Iwhom  he  has  never  seen  before.  She 
begs  him  to  maro'  her  so  that  she  can 
escape  as  his  wife.  He  consents, 
i  Latenac  in  Paris  is.  in  the  second  act, 
ja  deputy  and  married.  He  Is  deter- 
1  mined  to  .expose  a  leading  politician 
Iwbo  has  been  bought  by  Bolshevik 
I. gold.  Mascha  turns  up  with  documents 
ifo  help  Latenac.  lli.^  v.Hfe.  jealous, 
in-ia,kes  a  scene.  Latenac  calls  on  IMascha 
land  gives  her  the  papers  to  keep  until 
the     next    day.     Emissaries    o£  the 

crooked  politician  break  In  to  steal 
them.  Mascha  defending  the  papers,  is 
etabbed.  Latenac  comes  in  time  only 
to  hear  from  her  dying  lips  that  she 
loves  him.  "There  1^  no  continuity  in 
the  action;  the  characters  are  not  es- 
pecially real,  and  there  is  no  depth  in 
the  dialogue.  Also,  we  are  Inclined  to 
be  sceptical  over  the  picture  of  life  in 
Moscow — as  seen  from  Paris.  But  if  we 
accept  the  play  as  melodrama.  It  con- 
tains some  undeniably  exciting  scenes." 

M.  Martial  Teneo  writes  ■  of  "Peg  o' 
My  Heart"   in  French  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, Paris:  "I  do  not  trust  imported 
pieces  which  have  been   played  thou- 
sands of  times  in  America.  I  am  nearly 
always  sure  to  find  that  they  are  own 
cousins  to  works  which,  under  different 
namea.  %iave  had  their  origin  in  France 
So  with  'Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  which  oughi 
to  have  been  c-ailed  'Peg  of  tha  Good 
Heart."    Hea,v©ns!     How   long   have  1 
known   this  Uttle  hoyden,   whosa  self- 
sacrifices  make  np  for  her  escapades. 
She   has   been   called   'La  Souris,'  'L< 
Prlquet.'  and  who  can  tell  how  man> 
more?    In  her  America^,  dress  the  up- 
setter  of  established  custon-,  keeps  hei 
happy  impishness.  and  here  and  there 
Mr.  Hartley  Manners's  comedy  makes- 
something  better  of  the   character  of 
the  charming  heroine,  all  diS'>rder  and 
kindness.    From   this   point   of  view   1  j 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  second  act;  i 
it  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  adroltnes.-- 
and   persuasive   grace.    What  was  the 
intention   of   the   management  of    th'-  | 
•Vaudeville  in  staging  the  French  adap-  j 
tation  by  MM.  Vaucalre  aJid  Mlrande — 
to  empty  bucketsful  of  kindness,  pret- 
tiness,  and  virtue  into  the  boulevarde 
or  merely  to  compete  -with  the  sileii; 
cinema?   Anyhow,  in  the  result,  peopi' 
will  go  to  <=ep  'Peg  o"  My  Heart'  because. 
Peg  is  just  like  heaps  of  little  giris  that 
Pai-is    knows,    and   also   because  Mile. 
Germaine  Risse  has  made  of  the  little 
bart>arian, '  who    scorns    principles  and 
settled    habits,    an    unforgettable  por- 
trait, brimming  over  witli  gay  mischief 
and  unconscious  impudence,  and  pa.ssing 
from  roguery  to  the  sentimental  note 
with  equal  facility  of  expression."" 

An  exnibition  of  the  Theatre  Arts 
and  Crafts  will  be  held  in  Amsterdam 
next  January.  It  will  be  of  an  inter- 
national character,  and  among  those  to 
contribute  are  Adolph  Appia  from 
Switzerland,      Streud  from 


the  majority  of  the  hearers  prubably 
equa.lly  unfamiliar.  "Lalla  Rookh"  lias 
all  the  fidvantagps  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  skilful  proeram  music.  The 
orientalism  ofi  the  &toi->-  has  suggested 
'upolous  melodies  and  piquant  orches- 
tration to  the  compfjs-er.  The  interest  of 
ihc  listeners  is  engaged  at  once,  ar.d  is 
n  no  danger  if  flagging,  since  the  tune." 
issociated  with  the  Princess  and  her 
'over  are  cleverly  woven  in  bright-col- 
ored patterns.  There  are  two  big  cli- 
maxes, one  in  which  the  Princess  r&L-og- 
nlzes  the  identity  of  the  Prince  with 
her  lover,  the  other  in  a  "final  paean  of 
iriuniphant  love."  Bet-ween  the  two  she 
swoons  to  "a  few  isolated  and  remote 
notea  on  the  drum."  All  this  is  very 
:ittractive:  th-j  disadvantage  was  eni- 
'ihasiised  by  the  i-ustle  made  by  the 
■udience  turning  their  programs  during 
ilie  Princess's  swoon.  They  were,  in 
tact,  following  with  their  eyes.  W'hich 
s  the  inevitable  temptation  of  such  a 
work.  The  great  interest  of  Rutland 
Boughton's  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  his  concent^-atlon  of  purpose  on  tlie 
music  itself.  The  episode  "Love  and 
Night""  is  an  orchestral  arrangement 
from  the  tmale  to  the  first  of  his  -Ar- 
thurian music-dramas.  Bough  ton  lays 
ail  his  emphasis  on  the  thematic  ideas. 
They  may  not  always  be  of  first-rate 
quality,  hut  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
are  very  beautiful,  and  the  prLsmatic 
colors  of  the  orchestra  aie  used  to  en- 
hance, not  to  disguise,  them.  Bousht-^n 
writes  tunes  and  means  them;  that  is 
why  his  music  is  so  distinctive. — London- 
Times. 

Last  night  (Sept.  21)  the  chief  events 
W"re  Delius's  Violin  Concerto  in  F  (Mr, 
Albert  Sammons),  Saint-Saen's  Sym- 
phony No.  3.  with  organ  and  two  pianos 
(Messrs.  Kiddle.  Stanley  Marchant,  and 
Aubyn  Raymar),  ^  and  Edric  Cundell's 
symphonic  poem  "Serbia."  The  last 
was  conducted  after  the  interval  by  the 
composer.  Delius  is  a  discursive  talker; 
his  mind  moves  readily  from  one  idea 
to  another,  and  relevance  is  found  more 
in  the  fact  that  all  are  expres.«iions  of 
himself  than  in  any  actual  process  of 
development  or  chain  of  argument, 
thougli.  that  too.  may  often  be  dis- 
co\  ered  by  search.  But  so  little  is  the 
argument  important  that  one  Is  rather 
surprised  when  the  first  theme  of  this 
concerto  returns  with  emphasis  and  he 
proceds  to  recapitulate.  Much  more 
important  are  the  shifting  angles  from 
which  the  melodies  ar.e  viewed,  the 
delicacy  of  the  arabesques  of  the  solo 
part  (just  the  sort  of  part  for  Mr.  Sam- 
mons), the  speculations  in  harmonic 
color.  All  these  make  up  Delius's  unique 
contribution  to  music,  and  this  con- 
certo is  among  his  most  characteristic 
works.  Cundell's  symphonic  poom.  "Ser- 
bia." first  heard  a  couple  of  years 
ago  at  a  Patrons's  Fund  rehearsal,  is 
an  attempt  to  present  a  personal  im- 
presfiion  of  a  nation  in  arms  with 
the  help  of  a  liberal  use  of  that  coun- 
try's folk-song.  Mr.  Cundell  came 
across  some  fine  specimens  of  Serbian 
folk-song  when  he  was  serving  m  the 
Balkans.  He  has  made  effective  use  of 
them,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 


taiionfi  mo  often.  N.- .  vm  i lu'l>-s«,  u  inv 
Iirepse."  one  favorably  by  Its  evidem 
seriousness  and  a  certain  dignity  of  ut 
terance.— London  Times. 

Sept.    IS.     SundHy   concert   in  Aher 
HaJl.   There  was  a  "first  performam  •' 
■Mr.    Her'oert     [lugh.sfi  nieiodrarua, 
■Phock-headed     Peter,"     for  tuprano. 
baritone  and  piano.    In  construction  and 
general    outline,    this    work  re»um:)l',8 
the  "Parodies"  which  were  so  warmly 
received  a  few  days  »g"  at  the  Queen's 
Hall.     In    '  "Shock- "neaded    Peter"  Mr. 
Hughes  us*e  again  and  with  the  .same 
deftnemi  the  scheme  of  the  "Parodies.' 
Including  the  quotations  from  the  bfi-t 
composers  whU-h  proved  so  tMlin,^  n*^- 
fore,    and    Augustur,    who    would  not 
have  Kny  soup,   f-r  Instance,  «oe  t., 
meet  his  fate  to  the  tune  of  .S  huh  -rt  s 
Erl  King.  It  Is  all  d..ne  vo  y  .leatly  and 
there  is  ro  questioning  the  cleverness 
of   the   melodic  rind   harmonic  effect 
Perhaps  the  cycle  will   be  even   m  i 
effective  when  the  orclicstra  takes  ; 
plaoe  of   the  pianoforte.     Ably  plnNc.l 
a.*   the   accompaniment    was  yeslerrhiy 
by   Mr.    Anthony    Bernard,    it   yet    i  ' 
evltn-bly  lacked  the   c.ilor  and  vai  i-i 
which  the  orchestra  gave  to  the  "Pu 
dies."    .Mlii."!  Amy  Bvftns  and  Mr.  Fia 
Ganpe  sang   with   admirable   anpr  cla 
lion    of    the    nany    notable  Immorou 
points  In  tire  score     Rut  the  icountic 
of  the   inimense   ha  1   did  occuxlouailv 
Ount  a  little  the  edge  of  Mr.  1-Iuahos" 
■.it.    Comic  music,  like  comedj-.  need: 
c  different  stage  than  gran.i  opera,  an.l 
,  the  Albert    Hall    is   more  suitable  for 
l<rand  olxia  ihan  for  comedy.    Uf  the 
I  live  numbfrs  which  composed  the  cycle.  ^ 
yesterday's   nudlence   appeared   to  like; 
-e.-it  the  third,  which  tells  the  "drcadfuj 
j  iton'  a'ooul  'Harriet  and  the  Matche  .'  " 
land'  the   last,    the    story   of    "i'":d  o  y  j 
,  Pliilip."    In  a  more  .-ympathetic  hall  't 
will  probably  he  found  that  the  othe;-,^ 
ire  even  funnier,  especially  tiie  "St'ir, 
of  Cruel    Frederick"   and   the  .sopran-) 
•  olo  of  "Little  Suck-a-Thumb,""  which 
;<re  both  well    turned  and  technically, 
!  finished. —London  Daily  Telegraph.  ; 
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Gliese  and  Jessiner  from  Germany,  Cop-  .jjU  work.  Later  on  they  stand  out  too 
peau  from  Paris,  and  Gordon  Craig.  ]mueh  aa  themselves,  and  seem  too  in- 
"The  object  is  to  show  the  modern  dependent  of  his  commentary.  Tiie  re-' 
theatre,  its  imaginative  inventions,  and  g.j](  patchwork,  in  which  one  is  con- 
its  practical  realization  of  those  Inven-  scjo.ia  of  a  periodic  repetition  of  ldea.s. 

^^^^^  like  the  speech  of  u  man  wlio  'if  -  "U.. 


Il'fll.     FWM  St>-ln»"l 

'  K'T  meA««-M»prnnp. 

■-'f f  -pr-cinl  notirM 
KRin.W.  ,«Tmp'i  en.r   tt.ill    2:."?(l  P.   M.  Tiilfl 
Srmptipii.T   '-oiie**!-!.  \Toflt*us.  cf*nrtuotor. 

f^Ap  s.p<.fi''l  nrr'rr, 

S.rMtiRP.xV— S.vTnplinnT  Hill.  2:?0  f.  M.  R«- 
eithl  tiy  PMmond  O'lneii*.  tcinr.    Sp<>  si><»ria! 
notlc-.    STtnpl-on.v  Rail,  «  P.  M.  It'-rx'titMn 
of  Fri<I-i.v"        inpM.eiv  (■eii''<^rt,   Mv.  Monteux, 
I  fonflneior. 

^C  J-  y  y      /  f  r  / 

Tour  class-secretary  sends  a  card  an- 
kouncing  the  death  of  Packingham.  Tou 
-  had  not  seen  Georga  Packenhara  since 
you  were  graduated  and  went  forth  to 
astonish  or  better  the  world,  Packen- 
ham?  George  Packeaham.?  Tou  have  a 
tfaJnt  rememberance  of  the  name,  but 
W  caimoT;  see  "him  as""  your  classmate 
in  the  flesh.  What  did  he  look  like? 
Was  it  PacKehham  or  Nelson  that  lived 
im  the  entry  of  old  South  above  you? 
Tet  you  were  members  of  the  secret 
Isoclety  that  had  for  its  motto:  '  Ajniri 
.usque  aras."  The  card  tells  you  that 
feeofge  was  a  practlctag  physician  in  a 
ismall  western  ■  town  wHen  he  o'ed^iiis 
career  was  not  brilliant  aa  the  -world 
hooks  at  it,  yet  at  TaOe  he  was  a  high 
stand  man.  He  mado-no  noise  in  the 
imedical  world;  made.  .  ^'^f  ^f.^"^: 
Iwrote  no  revolutiorilzing:  articles,  but 
Ino  doubt,  as  a.  counti^  doctor^e  was.a 
Iblesslng  to  the  oommanity.  The  report 
!of  his  death,  does  not  move  you  greatly,. 
;Tou  are  ashamed,  because  you  a^e  dis- 
IturtDCd  only  by  the  thought: 
I  when  my  turn  wttl  come.  Somo  day 
ithe  class  secretary  will  announce  my 
'death.  There  wiU  be  a  notice  posted  on 
The  bulletin  board  of  the  club."  Sunrtv- 

ng  meniibers  will  read  this  notice  care- 

essly  and  say:    "Well,  he  -i'"*"  ' 
:care  of  himself;  he  didn't  look  well  when 
;  he^a.s  here  last.  Do  you  know  whether 

he  left  anything  for  his  £anuJy, 

BATH   ROOM  LITERATURE  j 

has  coi^leted  the  ".A"  chapters^ot  Ws 
colossal  work  by  this  JJT,^^^^^ 
ask  if  the  section  "Architeoture  gives 
'fnr  plais  for  a  house  of  about  10  rooms, 
costing  from  $15,009  to  $20,000?  Taxes  In 
BOS  "n  are  so  high  that  I  a«  r^.*?! 
inning  to  sell  my  house  ^.1'^*^^.^^ 
my  assets,  as  the  financial  w^tere  w, 
and  build  in  the  country  a  few  miles 
Mt  I  have  looked  through  several  big 
^  imes  in  the  Bostott  and  ^ooWlne 

.public  libraries  t°,  ^"f '^o^^*'  P'^?,**tn 
provide  ^-or  book  shelves  and  1  f^ts  in 

'bath  rooms,  closets,  kitchen.  ^Ua'^^f"^ 
laundry.  ~  I.  have  V^ound  -  none  such 
Knowing'  that  Mf.  Johnson  is  strong 

'  on  facts,  ■has  an  iniagination  and  is  ex- 
haustive ahd  thorough  in  all  he  under- 
takes, -I  h«vo  felt  t^evc  was  a  chance 
that  his  chapiter  on  architecture  will 
have  What  I  wanted.   ^ 

i    It  is  really  amazing  hgw  much  timo  S 

\  man  spends  in  the  bath  room,  especiaHy. 
'W  ithout  obtaining  any  additional  cuKure 
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While  dr«!3tnF,  ^irtdressing.  chati&lng, 
sharing,  trimming  nails.  '^^-^•^I^„^" 
time  enough  lo  read  a  good  poem,  or  a 
I  chapter  In  a  novel  or  sotneth  ng  inep  ra- 
tional .on  effrdency  In  feusincsa.  bn- 
fortunately.  architects  are  slaves  to  the 
architecture  of  tho  dead  ages  and  do 
n<Jt  seem  ablo  to  rcad'just  ibemscIveH 
lo  the  rpquirements  of  tho  present.  Nov, 
we  business  men  do  not  find  much  t.in. 
for  reading  in  our  ofTiccs.  as  it  would 
^el  a  bad  example— ofTices  are  for  work- 
and  there  are  so  many  fine  movies  and 
other  good  shows  in   Boston  .to  say 
nothing  of  the  football  games  and  the 
I  boxing  l>oiltfl  and  golf  that  we  simply 
I  do  not  have  time  for  incidental  things  |, 
'like    getting    a    lltorary    to^-ckground. , 
i  Lights  and  bookcases,  though.  Placed 
'  1,1  bath  rooms  in  the  proper  places  *ou  d^ 
be  a  constant  temptation  which.  It  would 
be  hdrd  to  resist  '      ,  , 

An-  architect  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  wanted  to  buUd     house  and  have; 
lights  put  in  the  right  place  m  the  i 
*    h,ithTOom.  that  It  wa^t  done.    My  | 

•  'end  replied  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  i 

•  or  even  without  them  he  had  gone' 
tluough  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lUjman  Empire"  by  GUibon.  and  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  during  th«  winter  before. 
The  architect  was  thereby  convinced, 
and  my  friend's  new  bouse  has  a  bath 
room  with  the  most  efficient  lighting 
and  Ihe  most  available  Ijopks  I  have, 
ever  seen.  This  winter  he  expects  t0| 
eat  up  President  Eliot's  works,  which, 
as  you  may  have  heard,  occupy  about 
five  cubic  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  eea- 
Bon  he  will  be  an  educated  man— and 
all  on  time  which  most  other  men 
waste  That  Is  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment which  is  making  Uiis  great  nation 
of  ours  what  It  is.  r  don't  know  Mr. 
Johnson  personally,  but  I  am  willing  to 
wagpr  he  doesn't  waste  much  of  his 
time— in  fact,  lie  couldn't  and  write  the 
kind  and  qijanlity  gC  things  I  under- 
stand he  does. 

One  more  thing.  Can  you  recommend 
a  list  of  books  for  bathroom"  Yeadmg? 
I  understand  there  are  lists  of  tlie  best 
books  for  bedside  reading,  but  the  busi- 
ness man  is  too  tired  at  bed  time  to 
read  I  am  enclosing  an  addressed 
envelope  with  four-cent  stamp  attached, 
in  case  the  list  should  be  a  long  one. 
m  case  io«    p^j^.j^gy  j.  .GBIMES. 

Brooklino. 

The  poet  CamUlbell  calculated  that  a 
man  who  shaves  himself 
iTves  to  the  age  of  70  expends  In  that 
act  during  his  life  enough  time  to  learn 
seven  languages.  This  -  led  Roft-ert 
Southey  to  another  calculation.  Shav- 
fng  busied  Wm  for  nine  minutes  da.ly. 
ne  vrent  at  it  in  a  normal,  steady  way. 
Nine  minutes  a  day  amounts  m  a  year 

o  M  hours  as  minutes.  Suppose  tho 
Shaver  begins  at  the  age  of  20.  By  U.e 
t  me  he  '0  he  will  have  consumed 
-™  honr^.  If  be  wishes  to  learn  seven 
^oi^ges  he  will  have  390  hours  for 
l^crfan^age.  "It  is  evident  that  any 
^e^on  ofc^mmon  capacity  might,  with 
c^on  diligence,  learn  to- read,  speak 
a^writ^ufficlently  well  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes^any  European  lan- 
ST-  The  figures,  bear  in  mind,  are 
^^^%t^  SoaUi-y  admitted 

1  that  many,  if  not  most  men.  ^ot 
shave    before    the  ye^J' .^^fl 

Southey's  figures  correct?  AS  Byron 
wTote  of  lines  that  he  had  Quoted-. 

1  "The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southeys. 

'  For  Ood^  sTke.  reader!  take  them  not) 
for  mine."  i/ 
As  for  appropriate  hatliroom  read Ing.r 
This    deserves    serious  <;onsideration.^ 
jntil  we  consult  Mr.  Jojinson  we  should 
-uggest  any  collection  of  anecdotes,  vol- 
u^ls    of   memoirs.    HowelVa  Letters, 
something  light  and  palatable.    Surety ; 
nothing  distressingly  educational.-BO.  , 


Mm..  Homer  sang  ^''^th  ht^  ^f;JJ|' 
beam v' of  tone  and  expression.  The  >ync 
^my  of  her- voice  was  8how^^t«^»'i- 
vantage  in  an  aria  from  M«8f>*"'  , 
^le  her  remarkable  range  X.^.^:'"  .^^fl 
playe<l  In  an  aria  fromt  ^ ' 

cestc"  m    two    numbers    by    Sldnay , 
Homer.  Mme.  Homer  s«g  ^^^.^J'"!^;:!'^  i 
force  and  expression.  She  added  eeveral 
numbers  to  her  program. 
Ml-.  Kleanor  Schrelb  was  an  admirable 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

•WiTLBL'n    TICB.VTRB-^First    porfor-- ^ 
mance  in  Boston  of  "The  Rose  Giri." 
a  musical  comedy  In  two  acts:  Book, 
and  ivrics  by  William  Cai7  Duncan 
and   Louis   Simon;   music  by  Ansolm 
Goetzi.     Produced  at  the  Ambassador 
Theatre.  New  York.  Feb.  11.  mJl.  Theo- 
doro  Stearns,  musical  director. 
The  cast: 


Flcuw-tte  

p'llipar.l  C.roucli.T.  . 

Mmf.  Donnay  

Filipe  .Telicot  

GaBton  I.amont  

Adelle  I.a  Flamma. 


. ..  .Irene  Rowan 
, .  .Franc-i9  SUm-y 
..Sarah  Kilwards 
iFrwl  nillPlirand 
...HMOlil  Cr.TiiP 
Dorothy  Jlayiiard 


Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  Miss 
'        Cora  Chase  Appear 


In  joint  concftrt  witi  Mine,  loulse 
Homer,  contralto.  Miss  Cora.  ChaaN  so- 
pranOr  made  her  debut  T)ef  ore  Bootonianfl 
at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Miss  Cl^ase.  who  is  a  New  England  girl, 
made  her  first  American  appearance  at 
(he  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou«e.  New 
York.  lasL  year,  after  hav!n»  completed 
her  studies  in  Italy  and  roaklnr  b&c  first 
debut  there. 

Miss  Chaao  sang: 

\rla:  "Qui  la  voce"  from  PuritaTii.  Bel- 
lini- Car.  Selve,  Handel;  The  Lark>«' , 

the  Foj-ent,  Ronald  and  At  the  wW.  Hage  ] 
man.  Miss  Ohase  and  Mme.  "°^«Lf'"^ 
three  duets:  "Tuttl  I  ftor"  ' 'f^.^i^] 

Butterfly,' •  PoccJni;  Go  Pretty  Rose,  Ma^  1 
zlals;  •The  Teax's  at  the  Spring.  Mrs.  H. 

There  was  considerable  of  a  wait  t*- 
fore  Miss  Chase's  first  number,  but  the 
young  singer  showed  no  trace  of  ner- 
vousness as  a  result  of  this.  With  up- 
lifted and  clasped  hands  she  Bang  with 
a  spontaneity  that  was  pleasing. 

A  slight  harshness  of  tone  was  notice- 
able at  times,  'but  tlie  sustained  notes  m 
tho  upper  register  were  of  singular 
sweetness.  ; 

Miss  Chase  received  a  warm  welcome  [ 
and  was  recalled  after  each  numbor.  The  | 
audience  was  a  large  and  appreciative  i 
one,  and  both  gingers  received  generous 
applause. 


Doloi-«  Mendoza  -  .i^aan 

When  Uils  musical  comedy  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York,  Mr.  ^r,^^.^.^' 
named  as  the  sole  author  of  the  libret- 
to The  second  act  represented  the  shop 
of  a  Paiisian  perfumer.  There  "^"^^l. 
count  who  fell  in  love  with  the  ro.^e- 
h-ud.  the  peasant  girl  who  left  the  gar- 
den on  the  Riviera,  the  ^•^"l^'jjf  ^."^^ 
the  overseer,  to  ta"  in  l<»v«  '^'^'^ 
nephew  of  a  Count.  ,  . 

Last  nisht  the  .scene  of  the  second  act, 
was  the  foyer  ot  a  gambling  casino  in; 
Paris.  Vloior,  Marquis  de  la  Roche  ap- 
oeared  as  an  aviator;  Capt.  Lagarde. 
Was  not  Count  Henri  de  Guise  trans- 
Jo^ed  into  Gaston  ^'^^onV!  Su^'l,\ 
"The  Rose  Girl"  as  produced  m  New 
York  was  different  In  many  re?pocts| 
■from  "The  Hose  Girl"  of  last  night.  : 
As  the  comedy  is  now  produced  the] 

■  story  brings  in  characters  that  have, 
'figured  in  many  pUys  with  or  with-^. 

out  music,  anfl  the  intrigues  are  all  fa^| 
miliar.  The  dialogue  in  the  sentimental 
scenes  l3  arUess.  The  "comedy'  lS| 
often  in  the  nature  of  variety-show 
monologues-as  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hi  He-, 
■brand.    Even  one  ot  the  girts  on  the 

■  stage  last  night  characterized  his  jokes' 
as  "bum  "  Many  a  true  word  is  spo^eii 
from  the  chest,  and  this  parUciilar  cheat 
wa.o  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  re- 
mark was  true.  Yet  stale  as  many  of 
his  Jests  were,  they  tickled  the  audi- 

,ence,  whose  laughter  was  of  the  hair- 

1 '^'^^'e  °w ere  pleasing  featurap.  Miss 
'  Lamare  was  charming  in  her  sweet  sim- 
plicity as  the  Rosebud.  There  were  no 
:  prima  donna  airs,  there  was  no  de- 
liberate appeal,  no  irritating  exhibition 
of  selt-confldence.  She  sang  prettaly 
her  pretty  litUe  songs.  In  Uie  love  duets 
she  had  a  fitting  mate  in  tie  person  ot 
Mr    HaUiday.  .  t 

Messrs.  Camp  and  Simon,  who  were 
in  the  first  performance  in  New  York, 
were  then  described  a^  "a  paur  of  grasp- 
mc  money  lenders."  Last  night  they 
appeared  as  a  couple  of  American 
^tadlers.  They  were  at  times  really 
fTnny  Mr.  Simon's  facial  expression 
Vine  nJght  add,  his  bodily  ^^cpre^'^) • 
was  generally  more  amusing  than  the 
spoke.  The  extremely  farcical 
'^^ntsln  which  Miss  Edwaxds  wa.s 
v^jifcrously  and  physically  active 
iSd  the  audience,  a^.d  l^S^^^I 
at  its  height  when,  famtiiig.  she  fell 
down  on  Mr.  Simon  sprawUng  on  the 


So  Edmoiid  Clement  will  sing  here 
next  Saturday  aCtemoon.  after  an  bS>- 
senca  of  eight  years.    He  did  his  part 
■manfully  during  the  world  war  with 
Maurice  Renaud  and  Vannl  Jlarcoux. 
1  familiar  names  in  Boston,   and  with 
o'.her  singers  and  musicians.    Some  of 
i  (hem,  fighthig  for  France  and  for  all 
I  f.iat  makes  life  worth  living,  were  not 
spared  to  act  their  part  on  operaUc 
stage  or  in  concert  hall. 
1    Mr.   Clement  was  one  of  tho  cniei 
glories  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  n 
1  the  vears  19U,  ISl'-J.  and        the  ear  > 
'  r.'onths  of  1913.    We  remember  him  in 
manv  parts:  The  Chevalier  des  Gneux 
;n    Masaenefs    "Manon":    Gerald  In 
■•Lakme":    Don    Jose    in  "Carmen, 
T'aust,  -n^ilhelm  Meister.  -Werthen.  Ju.ien 
m     "Louise,"     Hoffmann.     Nicias  1:^ 
•  Thais."  Rodolfo  in  "La  Boheme.'' 

.\s  Des  Grieux.  he  sang  with  Mmes 
LipUowska.  Garden.  Alua.  Brozia.  A.= 
Don  Jose  with  Mmes.  Calve.  Gay.  and 
that     exceJelnt     Carmen,  Marguerite 
t^ylva.      What  memories  these  name.- 
and   those  of  others   invoke'.  Bostor. 
then  had  its  own  opera  and  was  proud 
of  it:   especially  proud  at  the  begin- 
'  ning.   when   satisfactory  performances 
1  were  given  at  a  reasonable  price,  bc- 
I  fore  the  exlrava.sant  and  evil  days  sr. 

ill-  before  Mr.  .\ndre  Caplet  was  irr- 
'  ported  to  learn  his  trade  as  a  conductor  , 
i  before  the  director  of  the  opera  hou.'^. 
'  was  trainin-  his  eves  f^w.ird  the  Metr-- 


tamo 

<>"t.  ,  „, 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  m  what 
part  he  excelled.    Even  In  the  comparo- 
tlv^lv   Insignificant  role  of  Nicias,  he 
comniandcd  attention  and  excited  admi- 
ration <ov  the  elegance  ot  his  perform- 
ance.    Not  even  Jean  do  Reszlte  out- 
shone him  as  Des  Orleux.    Do  you  re- 
member how  Mr.  Muratore  attempted  to 
.sing  Des  Grieux's  dream,  bawling  at 
last  to  the  gallery?  Mr.  Clement  s  Hoff- 
mann will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  him  In  that  romantic  part. 
With  what  spirit,  what  charm  of  diction 
he  e.-i.ng  tlie  story  of  Klein  Zach!  On  the 
other  hand  his  impersonation  of  Don 
Jose    was    Intensely    dramatic    in  its 
,  crescendo  of  passion  till  tlie  tragic  cll 
\  max.    m  lightly  romantic  scenes  or  ii 
;  scenes  of  strong  emotion  Mr  pcmonl 
alwavs  r-spoeled  tlic  music  of  the  com  ^ 
c^sei^  and  ttie  art  of  song.    As  a  sinser| 
klonc,  he  was  an  ornament  of  the  oper- 
atic   "tago    pcr,snadlng  even  doubllngt 
Thoni.ase.-!  that  bel  canto  was  not  a  v.-i.m 
tradition  o^f  the  pasL    This  art  was  alsd 
shown  in  his  sont'  recitals  and  in  Wsj, 
concerts    with    Geraldine    Farrar  and, 
Maggie  Teyte.    Nor  should  It  be  forgot-. 

nXt  m'f^ebruary.  19n,„tl.e  day  after 
his  appearance  in  "Manon"  ho  cheerful- 
ly san^  the  music  of  the  Narrator  when 
'•"The  Children's  Crusade"  was  performed 
by  the  Cecelia  Society.  Many  vainglori- 
ous tenors  would  have  thought  the  task  ^ 
unworthy  ot  their  reputation. 

<knd  now  Bdmond  Clement  is  a  most 
welcome  visitor,  not  only  as  a  ropre- 
Tentative  of  Freneh  art.  but  as  an  ex- 
ponenrof  the  purest  vocal  art;  not  only 
as  a  French  singer,  but  as  a  gallant 
man  who  served  his  country  In  the  years 
of  the  peril  that  threatened  all  ideals 
that  make  for  civilization. 


Sept.  i.  lill'  I-  I'--  '  '"llo^^■^nS  c-nuy: 

"I  also  hot  of  Elizabeth  Crossraan 
her  lot  ot  land  about  9  acres  for  £S0.  1 
went  out  to  it  and  Reed  possession  of 
that  and  the  other  lot  by  Turft  &  Twig 
in  presence  of  Lt.  Joseph  Harris  and 
Mr.  Tims.  Prenttis."  .  „  f>,A 

Can  anyone  give  the  meaning  of  the 
expression   "by  turf  and  twig?  Ap- 
parently it  was  some  ancient  rue  or  ; 
ceremony  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  l  , 
h'  ve  never  seen  it  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Windham,  Ct.,         A.  B.  FvOBERlS  f 
See  Harcourfs  "Voyage,"  Harl    Mis.  . 
p    JS6:  "When  I  had  taken  good  view 
of  tho  place  and  found  It  commodlons 
?or  manv  purposes,  then  in  tho  presence 
of    Capfafn    Fisher,    divers  gentlemen 
and  others  of  my  company,  and  of  the' 
lndian.s  also.  1  took  poseession  oC  the  , 
M  W  tur^  and  twig,  in  the  behalf  of 
01  r  sovereign  lord.  King  James    1  took 
the  said  possession  of  a  P«^''  1°  J.'i*  | 
n"ime  of  the  whole  continent  ot  C'U'^a. 
Win"  b^^twecn  the  rivers  Amazons  and 
O  oonoko.  not  being  actually  posses^d 

'"'^^ofsttte'^  rU'^^is  cu':'fr'oml 
':i::rJ\nne.tL,  etc    a.  a  token 

roes^'b^k  to'  rhTrrc;ntr;;.^^"i^'st.> 
EHv^^j^^.^^--™^T^G?l 

Genesis    ny        ,  ,^  God,] 

possession  of  both.  -Ld. 


4  it!'" 
■  iimer 


PALMER  LAMPS 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Does  any  one  own  a  Palmer  lamp  or 
Spring  lamp,  commonly  called?    I  have 
not  seen  one  for  60  years  or  more.  In 
my  boyhood  these  were  the  only  ones 
we  used.    Oil  lamps  were  not  in  vogue 
where  I  lived:  in  fact,  not  to  he  had_  , 
The  Palmer  lamp,   of  which  we  had  . 
three  sizes,  was  a  rather  clever  con- 
tnvanc^    It  consisted  ot  a  hollow  brass 
1  ^be  20  or  24  inches  high,  quite  orna- 
mental     In  each   tube  was    a  coiled 
Ibrass  .;pring  which  we  forced  down  to, 
.^Sram^-'th^-lar^  yel^w  cand^j 

with  double  wicks.  ^V.^^"*^^.,,  Thisi* 
I  screwed  on.  held  the  candle  do«  n.    i  ws 

i  domrhad  a  slit  in     }^^<^^'^:''  Z\Zk\ 
candle  wick  protruded,  and  as  the  wick 
Iburned  away  the  spring  l-P'  't  u^,;  °! 
Ithe  dome.    This  was  surmounted  ^Mth 
Uilht  small  looking  glasses,  about  one 
'  bv  two  inches,  acting  as  reflectors,  set 
•  -n  a  brak  frame,  broad  at  ba^e,  nai-row 
'  at  top.    The  whole  was  surmounted  by 
handsome  glass  globe,  ^'hich  hid  the 
reflectors    The  light  was  powerful  and 
4ft  in  fact.  10  of  us  at  table,  found  i 
^otlgh  for  all  purposes.    The  weight 
Tthe  candle  in  the  No.  1  lamp  was 
:L'pound,  and  the  candle  lasted  aboti 
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rta.v<»     In  the  smaller  lamp.  No. 
the^andle  weighed  half  a  pound  The 
beauty  of  the  Palmer  lamp  was  that  .t 
neter  reciuired  snuffing,  while  on  the| 

oTi^lme  ^'^I    havf  ^ear^h^dl 
r?nr25  >Va?sTr  aVaimer  lamp,  butj 
I  without  success.  •  i 

Winthrop.  i 

i  "BRING  YOUR  LAMP"  , 

■  As  the  World  Wags:  i. 
i    In  the  old  home  down  in  Maine  there 
1  is  a  collection  of  lamps,  new  and  old,  ^ 
of  all  ases.  sizes  and  shapes.   My  father  , 
'  assertrand  as  he  is  still  living,  aged  S7. 
'  f  do  not  dare  contradict  him,  that  one 
of  them  is  one  ot  the  first  half  dozen, 
.  Kerosene  lamps  brought  into  tlte  town 
ot'st.  George.     This  must  have  been  | 
ov,^,.f  He  further  asserts  that  ■ 

my  moSer  and  he  --  invited  1 
out  to  pay  an  evening  call  the  last  pa.rt. 
nf   the   invitation   always  read:  And 
lb  ingvour  lamps."    When  tliey  sa  lied  j 
f    th  to  oav  the  aforesaid  call,  one  took 
ir  iamp^and'the  other  took.the^chhn- 

SoinerviUe. 


THOSE  RED  SUNSETS 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

'■Tl^e  Herald  recalled  editorially  some 
time  ago  the  yellow  day  of  13S1.  which  | 
was  as  pronounced  in  western  Massa- 
(n   ihc  eastern  loralitlea. 

explosion  of  p  CUMMING8. 

Java?  .  ,  ,«  ' 

Pemaquid  Point.  Me. 

"O  RICHARD,  O  MON  ROl" 

We  regret  to  find  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican referring  to  Richard  Strauss 

-norar-r^'i^^ 

that   there   are   waii^en  »ii 
■^gIt  Rosenkavalier,-    hut  not   of  a 
nature  to  give  him  the  kingly  crown. 
ENGLISH    AS  SHE   IS  WRITTEN 

rotrtTomThe^  lira^Hn-  of  anarti- 
l,,e    m   a   Boston    newspaper:  "Whom 

\^rt^oJ^t^i:^^^^oo^  fortho^ 

"Whom"  do  not  know  ^^'fjf^^; 
word  "whom."  If  ^^"'t,  "^.^^.^o^ 
it  as  it  was  u...ed  in  this  J*^,, 
cross  out  the  words  ..^'-^.r^.ttoy 
"■s^-hora"  and  the  verb  wrote  in»y 
would  readily  discover  the.r^Jf^^ 
-Whom  wrote"  would  not  be 

i  fuTh^  e-^^rrrrip^pSTom^^e  pen3  ^ 

%eTi.nr^'''i^noAs  GRAVED 
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THE   NOBLEMAN   IDENTIFIED  j 

the  World  Wags: 

''=^^%e::rdi"/°he  ^al'mak^^; 
'ofXel^fer'iire  sauce,  f  was  bom  in 
Worcester.  Kng..  and  Uved  there  many 
yea-s.  I  have  the  story  of  the  sauce 
f  roir^;^7  fa:ther.^^;n,e^Uowhill  w^^^ 
was  born  there  ^2  years  aso.  The  recip. 
.rot  receipt)  was  ^o^P°^'^XJ^-ecm  ' 
Kari  of  Coventry,  ^•h"/^^"! 'AVer^  ns  ■ 
,  ,  the  firm  of  druggists  Lea  &.1 

Worcester  '.^-^^^J^V^aned  mak'- 
fuund  it  so  good  thAt  they  ^i-i  i 
i,,.,  Worcestershire  ^auce.  The  oia 

'.nd  shop  of  Lea  &  ^f™  „'e\'  "^h" 
Worcester  on  froad  6tree  .  nea^  ^^^^^ 
,>oss."   I  think  th'S  is  the  ir 

itators  of  ^he  sauce  who  have  ne  ^ 

Newton  Centre.  ^ 

"BY  TURF  AND  TWIG" 

A-9  tie  Worid  Wags: 
in  the  diary  of  Joshua  ITempstead.of 


THERE  WAS  ONE  IN  STAMFORD 

As  the  Worid  Wags:  v 
I  have  been  Interested    In  •«"^ 

communications,  published  In  yoar  oaM 

umn,  referring  to  "sUver  dollar  floo** . 
I  remember  a  very    ornate  ealw^ 

which    was    built         St«nf^  aj| 

about  SO  years  ago  when  I 

there.     Entirely  around  t^J^ 

These  were  all  set  siigu'-ij'  »v.« 
surface  of  the  floor  to  prevent  the. 
from  being  worn  by  feet. 

If  I  remember  correctly    this  ■« 
was  con^dered  ^t  the  time  the 
expensive  thing        Hs    Mnd ^.n^^ 

^.Sy^iqoof  de'alTr  who  had 
his  "pile"  near  New  York.  .w,. j 

i'' prohibition  has    made  these 
almost  ancient  history  ^^y^J^^fX 
^  .eneration^U^y^-^^be^ 

PorUand,  Me.  , 
,  ;    In  the'  eariy  seventies,  unappre^ 
,  !  or  misunderstood  by  the  factJty 
Yale    College,    wo   i-ef 'i^'^";'^"*; 
other    Improving    authors  under 
Watchful  eye  ot  a  fine  e^^mple  of^^ 
old-fashioned  family  doctor,  whofou 
time  to  tutor  erring  un^ergf^^, 
Ktamford,  a  pleasant  town  m  the 
days.    lister  Wallack  was  thep  M 
-  there.    We  see  him  now.  erect,  hai  Tt, 
,some  resplendent  in  duck  trousers  3  „. 
'velvet  coat.    But  in  that  year 
was  no  ^iver  dollar  floor  In  a  SU 
ford  bar-room.    Of  this  we  are  Jk 
live. — Ed. 


VARIA 

s    the  World  Wags: 
A  fellow-Citizen  gave  me  good  ad' 
yesteMay.   1  wish  to  share  It  with 
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BOSTON   OPERA  HOUS¥>-"In  The. 
ight  Watch,"  a  play  in  three  acta  by 
Ichael  Morton,  adapted  from  Farrere 
id  Ncpoty's  "La  Veille  D'Armea."  The 

ist: 

.■  Bi-ajnbourg  Peres  R.  Benton 

ice  Perlet  I^iliian  I-ee  Andersion 

UEonie  Df  Corlalx  Olive  TcH 

D'Arlelle  Branrton  Vetera 

)mclr.   Fargasaon  Robert  Thorne 

ipt.  Pavil  Do  Corlaix.  ..  .Robert  Warwick 

lief  Bnginser  Blrodat  John  Taylor 

-Comdr.  Du  Leo. ..  .Desmond  aallagtlier 

irgeon  Rlbot  Paget  Hunter 

adorns   Carlton   A.  Rivers 

a  Due  Harold  Da  Beclter 

eric  ot  the  court  Harfy  T^aeey 

mdr.  TVIawbray  Wa.Uer  Walker- 
Ice- Admri^Aleat  C.  H.  Riegrsl 

lit  is  at  least  a  refreshing-  change  to 
te  a  melodrama  -which  gets  a-way  from 
le  eternal  military  and  soldiers'  uni- 
)rm3  for  one  -which  has  it.^  principal  [ 
-enes  afloat,  -with  a  naval  flavor,  and  , 
French  naval  flavor  to  boot.  ' 
"In  the  Niglit  Watch"  has  been  de- 
Tibed  as  "an  elaborate,  mechanical, 
ctorial  and  sen.sational  melodrama,  in-- 
„u.Jolvinjr  a  series  of  emotional  spasms," 
(Hl«     nd  last  night's  performance  was  all 


I  ,),  man 

iK-y  till  'next  Monda.v,'  if  you  -will 
'd  it  yourself  on  tho  following;  Tnes- 

he  public  -vfitk  kopt  out  of  the  up- 

irs  part  of  the  Old  State  House  all 
inner  liecaiise  oC  the  (Iro  of  lapt 
rll.  l-:\'rn  thoii.?h  it  waa  necessap' 
repair  Komc  pictures,  tho  rooih» 
lid  have  been  put  In  condition  for  In- 
notion  within  tho  two  months  after 
1  fire.  Every  day  lu  summer  hun- 
id^  woro  turned  away,  disappointed- 
jiy  of  them  came  from  distant  cltiee. 
HJ3>rRY  BULiSTROO?  JONEfit 

)over. 

"PREVENTORIUM"  AGAIN 

tho  AVorld  AVags : 

n  Tlio  Herald  "Bolshe-vrflt"  asked, 
^at  is  a  PreventorlumT"  If  he  had 
no  In.-^lde  of  tho  In.sHtutloti  at  Ea»ex 
ntre,  Vermont,  ho  would  have  learned 
at  it  is  a  place  where  children  -well  on 
e  way  toward  developing  tubercuIoslB 
■e  given  special  care  Blrnllar  to  that  In 
tuberculosis  sanatoriuin.  The  differ- 
ice  being  that  the  preventorium  seta 
children  before  tuberculosis  getJI 
em  HAROL.D  W.  SIXKrUM. 

Burllnrton,  Vt.  ,  Secretary. 
An    admirable   institution,   no  dcm»U 
at  an  abominablo  name  for  it.— Ed. 


1  wUh  aifficuity  WM  borne  W> 

,„.    a  decorative  and  offeolivo 
,l„,  play  was  a  purely  athletic  e 

^  "■;;;.„,.  <-<^'™  <"  *• ^o" 
j  iiali(!:izcd  the  words 
ST.  JAMES  THE3ATR3J— "The  Teas- 


if* 


f  that.  The  story  opens  with  a  dance 
n  board  the  French  cruiser  .Mma.  The 
aptaln.  a  slave  of  duty,  rather  neglects 
is  ardent  young  wife,  whereupon  a 
andsome  young  officer  Cl.t.  t>u  Leo) 
^lls  in  love  with  her.  War  is  declared, 
nd  all  visitors  are  ordered  ashore  In  a 
urrv.  But  the  captain's  wife.  In  order 
0  hare  another  hour  near  him,  is  per- 
uaded  to  hide  in  the  young  officer's 
abin  until  the  last  boat  puts  oft._ 
But  there  Is  no  "last  boat.  The 
miser  get.i  under  way  and  the  ladT 
IndaJ*  herself  trapped.  The  vessel  is 
resently  attacked  by  a  German  war- 
hip,  which  approaches  under  false  sig- 
al  ilghls.  It  being  in  possession  of  the 
French  code.  During  the  battle  whicli 
Tisues  a  torpedo  gets  home  and  the 
Lima  goes  to  the  bottom.  The  lady  is 
escued  at  the  cost  of  h\s  own  life  by 
he  voung  lieutenant,  who  turns  hero, 
'he  captain,  wounded  and  unconscjoua, 
nd  one  other  officer,  who  happens  to  j 
e  his  enemy,  are  among  the  very  few 
rho  escape  from  the  wreck. 
A  court-martial  tries  the  captain  for 
bsing  his  ship  through  negligence.  He 
as  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  display  of 
also  signals  by  the  enemy.  The  rescued 
neniy,  being  called,  pretends  that  his 
jiemory  Is  a  blank  and  that  he  can  re- 
Vieraber  nothing.  It  is  about  to  go  hard 
,ith  the  hero  -when  his  wife,  rushing 
orward.  shows  that  the  witness  did,  in 
act,  see  the  signals  through  a  Tiort- 
lole.  She  clears  her  husband,  convinces 
ilm  of  her  innocence  of  wrong  intention 
mrl  down  comes  the  curtain  with  every- 
)ody  happy. 

The  mechanical  episodes  of  that  play 
ire  thrilling.  The  clearing  of  the  decks 
'or  action— with  the  officers  helping  lug 
)ft  the  stuff— the  battle  with  the  dimly 
'isccrned  foe,  the  bang  of  big  guns, 
ho  crash  of  exploding  shells  and 
.he  final  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
F'rench  vessel,  while  lights  poured  over 
avlng  canvas  and  jets  of  steam  simu- 
jato  wa^'ea  and  pa.ssing  clouds  furnish 
realistic  effects  in  plenty. 

Tile  court-martial  Is  the  moat  Frenchy 
thing  of  the  whole  play,  everyone  taJk- 

ig  at  once  with  a  fine  disregard  for  I 
hat  we  conceive  to  be  the  procedure 
!  a  legal  tribunal,  and  the  accused  be- 
ig  cleared  with  a  swiftness  that  takes 
■ne'-s  breath.  j 
Robert    TV^rwlclc.    as    the  captain, 
lakes  the  best  of  the  turgid  lines  sup- 
lied  him.     Olive  Tell,  the  heroine,  is  I 
jth   pretty   and   vigorously    effective.  I 
he  remainder  of  the  cadt  go  through  ! 
16  motions  in  a  strictly  conventional  | 
uy.  i 
As  a  spectacle  'Tn  tho  Night  'V9'atch" 
novel  and  exciting.    Ae  a*play  it  is 
nutterably  stupid 


comedy  In  four  acts,  by  Martha 
'  fr'tanley  and  Adelaide  Mathews.  First 
'  timo  in  Boston.  The  cast; 

Mni.inds,  mnld  to  Teddy  * '°''^°;?„ kI  ,? 

.lames  MaoDoiiald  -r^^*'!'  r-hnlu„ 

nn,\,w  Caswell   Frank  Charlton 

Kn-y  GrMTe  ............  ....  ■  ■  -RalPh  Remley 

Siibi  . ....   . . .   ^^■'^  Bosworth 

i  Tlio  St.  James  (Players  began  a  week 
iof  effervescent  farce.  "The  Teaser, 
lis  a  curious  bit  of  dramatio  carpentry. 
iFrom  the  very  start  It  revels  in  forced 
theatrical  situations  and  is  always 
thoroughly  obvious  yet  provokes  un- 
limited amounts  of  laughter. 

The  play  is  a  maze  of  twisting  plot, 
and  deals  chiefly  with  the  raisibehaVior 
j  of  Teddy  Wyndam's  niece,  Annie,  from 
1  Menominee,     Michigan.     Annie  takes 
away  all  Teddy's  lovers,,  and  finally  falls 
exhausted  Into  the  arms  of  her  "gen- 
'tleman  friend,  Mac." 
i   Last  night's  performance  was  «*cftl- 
■ilent.     Indeed    the    acting    saved  the 
Iplay,  beecause  "The  Teaser"  is  a  very 
Ifragile   bit   of   farce   and  not  always 
does  Its  humors  "get  across.' 

Walter  Gilbert,  though  playing  a  rela- 
tively small  part,,  was  a  big  Success  as 
a  vouthful,  but,  thoroughly  citified  lover. 
Ana  it  w'as  no  fault  of  Miss  Roaoh  that 
he  made  one  feel  there  was  too  much 
aunt    and    not    enough    "Mac'  Miss 
Roach  did  good  work,  but  her  part  was 
pverloaded;  too  much  of  the  fun  was 
out  on  her  shoulders. 
Tho  supporting  actors  were  eauai  to 
I  the  tasks  assigned  them.    Leona  Pow- 
ers, who  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble 
I  was  a  piquant  Annie,  but  there  were 
moments  when  one  felt  she  might  have 
made  her  range  more  noticeable. 
'    The   settings   were   particularly  well 
appearing  this  week.    Indeed,  it  was  a 
pitv  that  they  -should  have  been  partial- 
ly marred  by  glaring  lights,  which  ha4 
no  reason.  .  .  .v^v. 

There  Is  but  one  criticism  or  rather 
suggestion,  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
uniformly  excellent  St.  James  Players. 
Their  management  would  do  well  to  pro-- 
vide  enough  programs  to  satisfy  all 
their  patrons.  Last  night  was  not  the 
first  night  that  some  Bpectators  have 
found  the  supply  exhausted. 


„  ln*?ltablo  .u, 

hoartstringa-all  In  all  one  ot  tha  best 
ads  that  Mr.  Creasy  and  MLsb  Pane 
havo  offered  In  their  many  years  of  en- 
tertaining tho  public. 

Ono  of  the  best  axits  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  Patrlcofa,  the  singing  comedi- 
enne. Hor  program  is  an  unusual  one, 
both  in  selection  and  mu»lcal  complexi- 
ties. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Four 
Mortons  in  a  slightly  ampllfled  edition 

lOt  their  old  sketch;  Ernest  Ball,  the 
songwriter,  singing  his  old-time  compo- 

'sitions;  Francos  Prltch.ard  and  com- 
pany in  a  dancing  act;  Billy  Dale  and 
company  In  a'comedy  character  Blcetcii. 
ICn.sign  Al  Mooro  and  his  Jazz  Band, 
Fisher  &  Gilmore  in  song  and  chatter, 
and  l-;rford'3  Oddities,  a  trio  of  aerial 
performers.  ,  ■ 

Cleo  Jfaytleld  and  Ceol)  Lean  in  a  \ 
repertoire  of  songs  head  the  bill  at  the  i 
Ma.lestiQ  Theatre  this  week.  They  were  | 
warmly  received.  The  balance  of  the  I 
\  bill  was  varied  and  for  tne  most  part 
of  a  high  standard. 

The  Pickfords,  In  a  comedy  act.  with 
Juggling,  opened  the  show.  Jock  Mc- 
jlCay,  a  Scotch  comedian,  followed.  He 
wanted  tho  audience  to  sing  with  him, 
Ibut  few  of  Boston's  singers  were  In  the 
theatre.  Olga  Mishka  and  company 
idanoed.  That  is,  Olga  and  Mishka 
danced.  The  company,  John  Alden. 
played  the  violin  while  the  dancers  were 
resting,  and  tho  audience  would  have 
liked  to  have  the  dancers  keep  on  rest- 
ing, so  much  was  his  playing  apprecl- 
!ated. 

Sam  Heam.  the  flddllng  politician, 
talked  amusingly  and  played  his  violin 
entertainingly.  His  imitation  of  two 
violins  was  esceptionally  good.  Rich- 
ard Bartlett,  in  "Cave  Man  I-dve,"  of- 
fered an  opportunity  for  much  dancing, 
some  singing  and  some  talk.  Vivian 
Holt  and  Lillian  Rosedale  sang  In  har- 
mony. 

George  Wilson  and  Ben  Larson  offered 
comedy  and  talent  together.  Their  fin- 
ish was  unusual.  Frank  Vardon  and 
Harry  Perry  tried  to  sing  and  failed. 
They  played  stringed  instrumehts,  but 
IChelr  efforts  were  not  musical.  Their 
Imitations  saved  the  act.  Arco  brothers, 
jin  hand  balancing,  dosed  the  show. 
They  were  worthy  of  a  batter  place. 
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"MANON"  GIVEN  AT  THE 
ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Performance   of   Mas-senet's  Opera 
I  Wins  Approval 

There  was  an  Interesting  performance 
of  "Manort"  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Singers  vesterday  at  the  Arlington  The- 
atre. The  audience  was  enthusiastic, 
it  showed  whole-hearted  appreciation  of 
Massenet's  melodious  and  vivacious 
opera.  Lois  Ewell  gave  a  P'easing  in- 
terpretation of  the  gay,  thoughtless^ 
pretlv  country  girl.  Her  voice  and  her 
artistic  use  of  it  gave  pleasure  to  her 
admirers  of  old  and  those  wno  heard  her 
for  the  first  time. 

Rulon  Robison  as  Des  Grieux  exceed- 
ed expectations,  especially  in  the  scene 
at  St  Sulpice.  Herbert  Waterous  as 
the  Count  Des  GrieUX  and  Stanley  Dea- 
con as  de  Bretigny  sang  and  acted  taste- 

i  tullr.      -  ■    -  r     -  -  • . 

•Tho  ininor  t)arts  ■w'ere  sung  by  Mr. 
■Northwav,  Miss  .AJnslee,  Miss  Boyden 
I  and  Miss  Tennyson.  The  scenic  produc- 
tion pleased  the  eye.  The  setting  of  the  , 
first  act  was  pictureniue  and  that  of  the 
gambling  room  aroused  applause.  The 
orchestra,  led  by  Frank "  Waller,  was 
worthy  of  the  standard  set  by  those  on 
the  stage.  It  rounded  out  an  excellent 
performanct, 

CRESSY  AND  D  ANE 

Cressy  and  Dane.  In  Mr,  Cressy's 
latest  sketch,  nVithout  a  wm  There's 

a  Way,"  13  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 

weelc 

Like  most  of  Mr.  Cressy's  slretches, 
the  piece  Is  a  burlesque  of  rural  New 
England    life,    and    while   the  author 
itreada  a  different  path,  there  i»  the 
'  characteristic  flippancies  of  fho  village 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Mob,"  a  Play  m 
Lr  acts  by  John  Galsworthy  Produced 
at  MancR*ster  (Eng.)  March  30.  1914. 
Milton  Bosmer.  Stephen  More;  Irene 
Roo-o,  Katherine  More. 
,,be.'eigh-. 

£'-^;e;%e\^rtoDoyle   Katherine^  M^^^^^^ 
Performed    at    the    .Copley  ye 
-afternoon  and  evening  by  the  rx 
Jewett  Players,  , 
„.„,,-  Lawrence     ■  i ' 

Tlis  Dearv  of    Xicholas  Joy 

Stephen  More,  M.  f  '-^i/aUer  Kingsford 

Edtvard    M^ndip. .  ...•••»  ^  Johnston 

Gen.    Sir  John  Julian. ..  o^yie 


■d  for  tl. 
was  pf'<' 

r,;-...i;.,i  iiil  v..a.s,  wjiatever  tli'-ir  n.i- 
t;;;(-.  Whatcvor  Mr.  Gal.iwix-! hy'H  piir- 
pr.  e  was,  "Till!  Mob"  is  In  the  nature 
of  an  essay,  a  sermon  if  you  like,  rather 
than  a  drama. 

Aor  can  one  sympathize  deeply  with 
f  t'-phon   who.  on  account  of  his  stead- 
I.  St  faith,  hl8  IdealLsm.  his  (|UixotIcj.^m. 
'11  nfi  his  political  career,  estranges  his 
iri.-iids,  lo:;es  the  ftvo  ot  his  wife,  final 
1H   killed,    and   for   his   reward— ycui 
iittti  wards  has  a  .statuj  erected  to  hiin.  i 
!r  does  not  appe  ar  that  all  his  talk — 
"Hun  ho  will  tV- — SO»J  gods!  ho^v  he] 
-will    talk" — bettuied   England,    or  pfi- 

uacled  EnglislTmen  to  turn  swords  iin  ' 
Piow.sharcs    and    let   little  nations 
their  own  way  In  peace. 
-As  portrayed  by  the  dramatist  Stephen 
r?r  simply  a  talking  machine.    We  kno 
Httle  or  nothing  about  him  except  \yli- 
fi.'i  is  on, the  stump— and  his  stump  is 
•his  dining  room,  ia  his  wife's  •  boudo- 
well  as  In  the  House  of  Comm'bns  ■ 
III  some  hall  In  a  side  street.  We 
only  the  shabby  exterior  of  the  m: 

spouting  like  Walt  ^Vhitman's  refoni - 
with  his  mouth  and  nose.  The  rcai 
play,  as  a  London  critic  pointed  out 
I  arly  in  1914,  is  not  concerned  with 
Stephen  and  the  mob.  The  dramatic 
nterest  lies  ia  the  confiict  between 
Stephen  q.nd  his  wife,  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  soldiers.  And  the  one 
,^r:ene  of  truly  dramatic  interest  is  that 
between  him  and  his  wife,  when  nij, 
hungering  for  her  kisses,  taunts  ner 
with'-wi-sfting  to  bargain  with  him. 

Yet  let  no  one  think  that  "The  Mob' 
IS  not  a  carefully  written  and  interest- 
in"  work,  a  work  that  appeals  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  not  to  the  emotions. 
Stephen's  death,  as  his  oratory,  leaves 
one  unmoved.  One  saw  the  statue  to  his 
memory  without  a  glow  of  sympathy  or 
a  tear  of  pity.  . 

Mr.  Jewett  is  to  be  thanked  for  bring-  ^ 
ing  out  the  play,  for  what  Mr.  Gals- 
^-.^by  hfts  to^  say  is  gmerally  worth 
while,  If  only  for  the  maiuier  In  wnlch 
he  savs  it.  Mr.  Joy  played  the  part  of 
the  idealist  with  a  dignity  that  was 
free  from  priggishness— and  Stephen  is 
dangerously  near  being  a  prig;  with  a 
faith  in  his  ideal  that  was  not  incongru- 
ously fanatical.  This  v/as  as  Stephen 
I  he  calm  idealist;  but  in  the  great  scene 
\-,ith  his  wife  he  was  matter-of-fact  and 
unconvincing.  Miss  Doyle  gave  an  ad- 
■iiiirable  performance  of  the  wife,  giving 
■a  eiiaracterizalion  that  made  Katherine 
real  and  living,  touching  skilfiilly  the 
sainut  of  emotions  from  pity  to  scorn, 
intensely  womanly  -n-hen  as  a  woman 
she  made  the  strongest  appeal  that  can 
be  made.  The  other  pai-t.s  were  well 
taken  on  the  whole,  although  Miss  Pitt's 
Nurse  .spoke  with  the  oratorical  delibera- 
tion of  the  ghost  in  "Hamlet."  Miss 
Willard  told  her  frightful  dream  with 
an  Intensity  that  escaped  exaggeration. 
Mr.  Cllve's  Banning  was  another  strik- 
ing portrait  in  his  gallery.  Olive  was 
not  too  fresh,  not  too  "cute."  Others  in 
the  cast  are  worthy  of  favorable  men- 


tion. The 
lustily. 


mob    roared    and  howled 


Katherine  Clifford  Turner 

Capt.,Hul)ert  Julian  p' •a,crine  Willard 

Helen   Julian  Marion  Jenkins 

Ollv-e  Paul  Hansen 

Alan  Steel...  ■•  Miirg-aret  Pitt 

Nurse  -Wrciford  'ciitstei-  Parsons 

Footman   Geoi'ge  Ta«-de 

■W-reford  -   .  .^Eay  iEdiss 

Hla  Sweetheart  ...Lionel  PaPe 

James  Homa  -  "'Lawrence  Cecil 

Mark  W  ace..   Percy  Poster  ■ 

Oharles  Shelder  ••-  CU-yo 

■Wllll.-un  Banningi...  '.Lionel  Pa^e 

Tiaie  Footman  Hoary ...  ■•—•^^..^^  standing 

A  GJrl   Helen  Arling-ton 

'^I^''' Galsworthy' "in  '  "Strife."  stands 
ai>art  and  hears  both  sides  No 
ten  whether  in  his  heart  he  Is  for  capi 
S  oTlabor.   He  presents  the  agents, 

,  rightly  imprisoned,  as  our  modern  civi- 
flSlion  has  It,  serves  his  time  and  then  , 
'l^g    again    offended.    WH^.,  hlmsel 
/Si^r  than  return  to  jail.  But  "Justice 
[I"  no^  an  attack  on  the  English  prison 
Astern  as  Is  Charles  Reade's  "It's  Never 
S.O  Late  to  Mend";  it  is  not  even  di- 
rected with  righteous  indignation  against 
the  proceedings  in  a  criminal  court.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  looks  on,  notes,  portrays,  as 
If  he  were  a  sociologist  from  the  planet 

*  But  "The  Mob"  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  jealous  tract  In  favor  of  Pacif- 
icist^ and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Eome  who  were  allowed  to  pubhsh 
their  protests  against  the  United 
States  entering  the,  world  war  and 
i-.ainst  conscription,  and  even  now 
v  rite  letters  to  the  newspapers  say- 
t-^-     "what    a    terrible    mj,3take  the 

■■2-«vernment    made    in    sending  troops 
to  France"  will  find  supporting  matt«r 
■  iv  "The  Mob"  for  quotations. 

•  ■  T\'e  do  not  believe  it  was  Mr.  Gals- 
Aforthv'.s  purpose  to  write  a  tract  in  t_he 
Interest  of  peace  at  any  price,  but  his 
Purpose  may  be  easily  misunderstood. 
,  He  is  declaiming  against  the  Injustice 

f'f   a    y-'V-'  nnt^on   Tvarrin?  -i^-'th   a  little 


MISCHA  VIOLIN 


'    By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mlscha  Violin,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Josef  Adler,  pianist,  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  last  night  in  Steinert 
Hall.  His  program  comprised  Vieux- 
temp's  Concerto  In  D  minor;  Romance, 
Wagner- Wllhelm;  Godowsky's  Vienniesc 
land  Danse  Macabre;  Bazzini's  Ronde 
des  Lutins  and  Saint-Saens's  Rondo 
Capriocioso. 

Mr.    Violin,    It    is  said,  was  born  at 
[Odessa.     (Mr.    Sergei    Violoncello,  the 
celebrated  violoncellist  of  Kleft,  has  not 
!yet  visited  this  country.)    He  played  In 
t  Europe  at  a  tender  age  before  coming 
to  the  United  States.    In  Brazil,  an  the 
j  press-a^ent  informs  us,  he  was  hailed 
;  as  "the  rival  of  Sarasate.*"  He  is  hardl:- 
that.    Making  New  Y'ork  his  home,  he 
served  in  the  world  wai .  and  reappeanea 
'  in  New  York  a  year  ago  this  month. 
I    He  is  a  young  man  -with  the  gli)>  me- 
I  chanica!  proficiency  that  characterizes 
many  Russian  violinists  who  have  ar- 
'  rived  here,  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
j  since  the  Russian  Revolution.    He  car, 
I  fiddle  at  a  fast  pace:  he  can  fiddle  some- 
times in  a  surprising  manner.    He  ha.-? 
a   neat   trill;  his  flagelet  tones  do  not 
cau  e  hirr,  an  anxiety  that  Is  shared  by 
his  hearers.    At  present  he  Is  lacking 
1  in  depth  and  in  elegance  of  interpreta- 
I  tion.    In  emotional  passages,  his  appeal 
!  is   superficial.     His  tone*  Is  pretty  in 
;  piano  passages,  coarse  In  more  sturdy 
i  phrases  and  loud  passage  work.  He  haJ^ 
'  little  taste.    With  all  his  facility  as  a 
j  fiddler,  as  a  violinist  he  is  uninteresting. 


The  London  Daily  Chronlclei  "Bequei 
to  well-known  novels  are  by  no  meai: 
Craquent.  Has  it  oocurr«d  to  any  novell? 
but  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  to  deal  wi* 
the  same  family  in  novel  a/ter  novel  ti 
five  volumes  are  side  by  side  ©n  tli. 
■helf." 

The  reference  !s  to  the  Forsyte  family 

portrayed  '  -  m  ,  ,- 
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Property"  and  ending  with  "To  Liet." 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Anthony  TroUope  with  his  Baraelshlro 
Pf-rles.   Mr.  Archibald  Marahall  haa  told 
in  f-everal  novola  the  story  of  the  Clln- 
1  family  biglnnlnK  at.  tho  time  when 
■i  :  twins  were  delightful  little  srirls.  In 
•  iioo  there  Is  Zola'B  series  of  many 
im<«!     dealing    witli     the  RouRon- 
■t  family.    Balzac  brings  many 
lu-aoters  Into  different  novel*. 
v'B  "Philip"  la  a  sequel  to  "A 
I,  -<>enteol  Story"   and  PendennlB 
hiP  wife  arp  Introduced  In  the  form- 
novel,    but    neither    Balsac  nor 
ckesay   followed   so   extensively  a 
as  Galsworthy,  Marshall,  or  Zola. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 
rn»»  Liondon  Nation  anfl  Athenaeum.) 
We  cannot  see  that  public  opinion,  as 
!  newspapere    Interpret    It    for    us,  Is 
raUel  to  anything,  least  of  all  to  so 
fidlly  dsveloplns  a  thing  as  sdontlflo; 
ught.    It  Is  difficult  to  discover  any, 
-action  (except,  perhaps,  a  circular 
>)  In  public  opinion,  and  for  the  rea- 
.  that  It  Is  quite  unprincipled.  Science, 
the  other  hand,  is  governed  by  prln- 
!e;  edentlflo  men  are  almost  the  only 
^■roughly  arlndpled  men  now  left  In 
community.    It  Is  true  that  their 
inclplea  are  only  Incidentally  moral, 
£  In  the  present  world-wide  absence  of 
moral  principles  we  think  the  Intellec- 
tual  principles   of   the   scientific  man 
much  better  than  none  at  all. 


"Mose  in  China." — Kd. 

MOSES,  THE  SASSY" 
-oms  of  ua  remember  Artemus  Ward's 
story  "Moses,  the  Sase-*;  or  the  Dls- 
KUlsed  Duke."    This  Mose  was  fireman 
"iof  Engine  Co.  No.  40,  but  he  was  not 
iot  New  York.    Ws  Ellzy  waited  for 
■  him  "in  the  classic  presinks  of  Bostln." 
Mn  "the  parlor  of  a  bloated  aristocratic 
i  mansion  on  Ba.  on  street."  The  descnp- 
'i\  Mon  of  the  hero  should  appeal  to  Mr.  ^ 
if  Ryan :  •  .„ 

"A  noble  youth  of  27  sum-mers  enters. 
He  Is  attired  In  a  red  shirt  and  black  ! 
trowsis.  which  last  air  turned  up  over  | 
his  boots;  his  hat.  which  it  Ig  a  plug, 
being  cockt  onto  one  i^ide  of  Ms  class- 
leal  hed.  lO  sooth,  he  was  a  heroic 
lookin  person,  with  a  line  shape.  Grease. 
In  its  barmlest  days,  near  projuced  a 
more  hefty  cavileer." 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  the  other  day  an  allusion  in 
your  column  to  Essex  Junction.  Ver- 
mont. AS  a  loyal  Vermonter  can  you 
defend  the  existence  of  the  palatial  and 
convenient  station  at  Essex  Junction 
and  the  time  schedule  of  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad?  " 

Pet-haps  you  will  remember  that  there 
is  a  ce-metery  closely  adjoinjng__wherp 


eaw  for  her  to  P^^°  i^yfulness  of 
song  of  ?^°.'J,°,„an"     Beautiful  in 
Schumann's    Sandman  intensity 
Its  unexaggerated  emotional 
was  her  interprotaXion  or  mo      n . 


Ode.    Her  version  of  "ErUdng"  was  not 
m.^tri<Ll'  fortunately         -ntrlloqul^  , 

tic:  nor  was  It  as  ^'-^:i^f^^J\^ XVaZ 
have  been  ;  she  seemed  eager  to  o 

vigorously  and  '^''^^  ''>'^Tesponse  \ 
aingers  were  senerou-s  in  their  respons 

^rrison  and  Keinald  WerrenraUi  will 
sing. 


f   ^  / 


CASELLA'S  BALLET 
SUITE  FASCINATES 


'^g^^.r^^Ui^^aturra^'^expec^^ 

ballet  u-ith   a  -"^^tfl, 'lovei^l- i 
,  separated,  and  thpn  u"*ted 
imost  al^V-ays  interests,  chiefly  W  reason 
of  surprising  harmonies  ^"^^^'f 
instruments,  and  at  t'mes  fascinates. 
Mr.  Monteux  gave  a  the 
ling  of  the  symphony.  bf'n^.'I'S  °^  J,e^  I 
beauties   of   the   "^t"^-.  nl  them^v- ' 
without  unduly  emphasizing  them  S 

\  teclure.  Brahms  has  more  bricks  at^h^ 
.rom  «...  ""-SnSt 
B.=l,  <«r.l         "  r-So»! 


SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  AFTER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  re*erene6  In  this  colinrm  to  Mary 
Anderson  as  "Our  Mary"  recalls  to  my  _ 
rnind  a  atill  earlier  "Otir  Mary"  of  about  j 
years  ago.    Thl«  was  'Mary  Taylor,  j 
■  >io  was  a  great  favorite  in  New  York  : 
when  Union  square  was  away  up  town;, 
and  the  majority  of  the  theatregoers  j 
lived  far  below  that  section.    This  was 
near  the  time  when  F.  S-  Chanfrau  was 
Playing  Mose,  the  t>'plcal  Gotham  fire- 
man of  the  old  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment in  the  costume  affected  by  most 
;  Its  niemliers  when  not  engaged  in 
rtlve  duty  In  protecting  the  property 
if  employers  and  neighbors.   The  dresS. 
<^-\  recall  It,  consisted  of  black  doeskin 
ntaloons,  red  flannel  shirt,  a  flowing 
lack  silk  neckerchief  and  what  we  now 
;ill  a  "high  Henry."   Chanfrau's  Inter- 
rotation  achieved  more  than   a  local 
r  rputation,  and  pictures  of  him  in  char- 
acter appeared  in   the  windows  of  at 
least  one  periodical  shop  in  Boston.  The 
expression,  "Sykesy.  take  de  butt.  If 
>u  don't  take  de  butt,  I'll  lamn  you," 
ras  a  favorite  quotation  in  the  mouths 
r  our  schoolboys.  Plays  In  which  Mose 
^ured  were  entitled  "New  York  as  It 
^■'  and  "A  Glance  at  New  York,"  not 
reat  literary  productions,  to  be  sure, 
ut  faithful  reflections  enough  of  life 
-1   the  then   comparatively  small  me 
roipolis  of  the  L'nited  States.  They  were 


\  it  Is  said,  prospective  passengers  tired  i 
:?out  bv  waiting  are  sometimes  buried. 

■  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  sub- 

■  1ect  perhaps  some  contributor  can  fur-  }. 
nlsh  you  with  a  copy  of  a  poem  written 
by  the  late  E.  J.  Phelps,  at  one  time  , 
our  minister  to  England.  ,  The  refrain.  | 

''I  believe,  goes  something  like  this. 
"I  hope  in  hell 

His  soul  may  dwell  ..  I 

Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 
It  I  remember  the  incident  correctly, 
Mr  Phelp.<  took  a  train  from  Burling- 
ton to  Essex  Junction  and  after  wait- 
ing there  about  six  hours  for  the  con- 
necting train,  took  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  train  he  had  been  waiting  tor 
but  unfortunately  found  himself  with- 
in a  tew  minutes  in  Burlington  again. 

Mme.   Matzenauer  and 
Charles  Hackett  Are 
the  Artists 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  of  the  Steinert  series  of  six 
I  concerts  took  place  last  night  in  Syni- 
'  phony  Hall.    Margaret  Matzenauer,  ac-| 
'  companied   by   Georges   Vauses,  sangj 
;  "Liete  Signer,"  from  "The  Huguenots," 

these  songs:  Wolf,  Weyla's  Song,  Schu-  ' 
'\t  mann.  Sandman;  Brahms.  Sapphic  Otic; 
^  Schubert,  Erlking;  Debussy.  L,es  Cloches 
and  Mandoline;  a  Mexican  folk  song  ar- 
ranged by  La  Forge;  the  Gavotte  from 
"Mignon."  and  with  Mr.  Hackett  a  duet 
from  "Alda."  Charles  Hackett,  accom- 
%  panied  by  Lester  Hodges,  sang  "Ah!  leve 
tol,  soleil,"  from  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  these  songs;  Handel,  Wapt 


roipolis  of  the  L'nited  States.  They  were  r^  jui.ew  .   

vritten  by  "Ben"  Baker  who  for  a  tIme  M  her  Angels;  Legrenzl,  Che  flero  costume 

eld  a  managerial  position  at  the  How- p  p^    ..   - 

rd  Atlienaeum.     Mr.  Chanfrau,  afterB.' 
is  abundant  success  In  New  York,  ap 
eared  In  Boston  as  Mose  with  renewed 
uccesa.     The    second    Junius  Brutu3,>|« 
;ooth,  the  brother  of  Edwin  Booth  and|jc, 
ohn    Wilkes    Booth,    performed,    It  \\\ 


listake  not,  the  character  of  Mose  be 
ore  Mr.  Chanfrau  came  here  at  the  old 
•<oston  Tlieatre  on  Federal  >  street,  but 
is  nerform.ance  did  not  have  quite  thei 
Jistinctiv"  fi^'vnr  r.f  the  original  repra^ 
.-entation 


Jistinctive  flavor  of  the  original  repr 
ition.  ^  . 

KW  this  was  many  years  before  Mr, 
■  hanfrau  made  his  great  hit  as  Kit,  the 
Arkansas  Traveller,  and  before  Maggie 
Mitchell  made  an  enduring  reputation 
IS  Fanc.lon  the  Cricket,  when  she  was 
content  to  enact  the  pautominio  char- 
xcters  m  "The  French  SPy"  ""'l  'l^':® 
,  Vept  of  the  Wlsh-ton-Wtsh."  which 
Mme.  Celeste  first  made  famous  in  this 

I  country.  ,      .  • , 

'  I  am  not  sure  who  played  Lire  to  the 
i  Mose  of  Mr.  Chanfrau,  but  I  have  an 
!  mpresslon  that  It  was  the  lady  who 
.ifterwards  became  his  wife  and  was  a 
popular  leading  actress  at  Selwv-n  s 
Theatre,  later  the  Globe  Theatre,  when 
('haries  Fechter  took  the  managencal 
reins  for  a  brief  and  somewhat  tempes- 
tuous period.  ^     ^  .V 

All  the  above  happened  when  the 
glamour  of  the  mimic  scene  still  held 
ne  in  Its  captivating  embrace.  .  Peace 
!o  those  who  contriljuted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  tho%  far-off  days! 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN 

"A  glanc*  at  New  York  In  1848"  was 
!*rst  a  Bk^h  written  for  "Ben"  Baker's 
'.enefit  .t/  Slitchell's  Ob-rnpic.  Feb.  15 
1.S48.  Eliza  StuWhins.  a  part  written  for 
Mary  Tavlor.  was  introduced  after  Miss 
Taylor  had  recovered  from  a  slckne!?s. 
"Syksey"  wa.?  In  the  reconstructed  ver- 
sion. Harry  Grattan's  adaptation  of  Ned 
BuiitVne's  "Mysteries  and  Miseries  of 
N'ew  York"  (Chnnfrau's  NaHonal  The- 
atre. Sept.  4.  ISIS'*,  introduced  Chan- 
frau as  M0!«e.  There  were  two  Tylzes— 
"^mily  Mestaver  and  Mrs.  McLer^n.  So- 
■  Brown  states,  "Now  York  as  It  Is" 
wo.'--"-    !r.  •  M>Xch.    If-ll'  The 


ies,  M'he  preso  alia  sua  rgna' 
Old  English,  "Have  you  seen  but  a  white! 
lily  grow";  Massenet,  Crepurcule;  Saint- 1 
Saens,  Mai;  Koechliii,  L'Hiver;  Georges, 
Hymne  au  Soleil.  '  1 

Concerts  of  this  nature  are  often  j 
called  prima  donna  concerts,  even 
when  the  singers  are  of  the  male  sex. 
(As  for  that,  there  are  prima  donna 
conductors).  These  concerts  are  usual- 
ly popular,  for  audiences  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  opera  singers  in 
more  intimate  relationship,  without 


make-up  and  costume.    They  like  to 
convince  themselves  that  these  people  , 
of   the   stage   are  after   all,  mortal; 
Creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  dwell- 
ing in  another  world. 

If  only  these  sin,?ers  as  a  rule  would 
confine -themselves  to  operatic  airs  when 
they  are  in  the  concert-hall!  The  great 
,  majority  of  them  show  that  they  have 
'Yot  mastered  the  art  of  Lieder  singing. 
iVhe  London  newspapers  received  this 
^Veek  inform  us  that  Mr.  Challapine, 
'nmous  in  opera,  disappointed  in  con- 
ctrt  his  audience  early  this  month.  For 
ibe  over-emphasized  the  dramatic  ele- 
Iment.'   "He  must  have  tragedy.  Give 
him  anything  else  and  he  will  strain 
.and  wrench,  twist  and  shake  until  he 
has  turned  it  intoNhls  own  pattern." 
But  too  many  opera  singers  in  concert 
are  voices  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Hackett  has  a  voice  that  at  once 
commands  attention.  He  slngg  easily :  Is 
a  ruler  of  his  tones.  But  how  uninterest- 
ing for  the  most  part  were  his  interpre- 
tations! In  Handel's  nobly  pathetic  air 
1  there  was  no  rapt  devotional  feeling, 
;  no  ecstasy,  no  pathos.  The  reading  was 
a  singularly  matter-of-fact  series  of  re- 
I'  marks  In  full  voice.    There  was  little 
or  no  differentiation  in  tlie  two  Italian 
'  songs.      Romeo's    amorous  monologue 
'  might  have  been  a  call  to  battle.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hackett  sang  his  old 
English  song  and  the  song  in  English 
nf''  t!-.';  a''-  fro:T  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
i  resslon,  genuine 


By  PHILIP  H.\LE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Syni-  , 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc-  | 
tor,    took    place    yesterday  aftenioon 
in  Symphony  Hall.    The  program  ^  as 
as  follows:    Brahms.  Symphony.  No. 
F  major;  Cesar  Franck's  Organ  Chorale.  ■ 
Xo       B  minor,  arranged  for  orchestra, 
nnd  "organ  by  Wallace  Goodrich  (first 
p^rfor^^ce):   Ca^lla.  Orchestral  Ex- 
cerpts   from    "Le    Convent    sur    leau  i 
Unr^    time  In  Boston);  Wallace  Good 
rich,  organist;   Mrs.   Laura  LIttlefield,  | 
soprano. 

The  three  chorales  for  oi-gan.  com- 
posed by  Cesar  Franck  In  1890,  the  3'ear 
of  his  death,  have  been  called  hif  s^^" 
song  They  are  to  be  ranked  with  thej 
great  works  of  his  later  years:  the  sym-, 
Dhonv  the  violin  sonata,  the  stringt 
auartet  and  the  Prelude,  Choral  ano 
Fugue  for  the  piano.  Mr.  Goodrich 
gives  as  a  reason,  not  an  exctise.  for 
his  an-angement  that  the  Chorale  in  B 
minor  is,  in  part,  at  least,  more  orches-  _ 
1  tral  than  organ-like  in  its  musical  con- 
tents; that  It  demands  a  greater  ela- . 
licity  of  expression  and  variety  of  color 
in  performance  than  the  organ,  even 
the  most  modern  instrument,  can  ,pro-  I 

'  ""his  position  is  reasonable  and  sound. 
Not  onlv  in  this  Chorale  but  m  the  Six  , 
Pieces  for   Organ   composed   long  be- 
fore  the  musical  thought  often  suggests  , 
orchestral  treatment.  j 

Arrangements  of  this  sort  are  pU- 
falls  for  the  unwary  and  the  rash,  it^e 
*!mbfnation  of  organ  and  orchestra  is 
a  dangerous  one.  Vincent  d  Indy,  the 
fervent  apostle  of  Fraj-cV..  has  ob- 
served that  the  two  forces  do  not  agree^  , 
that  the  juxtaposition  overshadows  and  i 

weakens  the  one  foTthe  ^^^'^^^  .1 
I  of  the  other;  and  he  quoted  |PP'^°^. 
ingly   the   famous  dictum   of  B«jl'°f„ 
'•The  orchestra  is  Emperor;  the  organ  ^ 

Ve°^hink  that  Vincent  d'Indy  woum  1 
be    nleased    with    Mj.    Goodrich  s    ar  ; 
rangement.    Mr.  Goodrich,  a  skilful  or 
ganlat,  was  not  in  this  trans c npUon  un- 1 
duly  enamored  of  his 
organ  is  here  one  of  the  orchestral  li^- 
1  struments,   important  "^^^^..-^^'J^^j 
I  need  of  the  peculiariy  organ-like  effect, 
but  never  obstrusive,  never  dominating. 
'Nor  when  the  "^ean  's  m  the  fore- 
,  ground,  is  there  any  thought  of  the  or 
chestra    as    only    an  accompanmient. 
Mr    Goodrich  has   maintained  contin- 
uity of  thought.    He  has  invented  an  ] 
expression  that  is  varied,   but  in  th« 
Franckian  spirit.    One  might  say  tha 
his  orchestration  is  in  the  manner  ot 
Franck,  but  not  a  servile  copy:  It  Is 
rich,  sonorous,  not  too  restramed,  not 
too  discreet:  never  incongruous,  never 
warring  with  the  poble  serenity,  the  in- 
effable tenderness  of  the  original  con: 
position.  ,  T,„ii 

1    Casella-s  Suite  Is  taken  from  a  ball.^ 
that  was  written  for  D'ashjlerf-  The 
I  ballet  has  never  been  Performed.  The 
Suite  was  produced  at  one  of  Mr.  Mon- 
;  teux's  concerts  in  Paris  >"  April  914. 
and  is  dedicated  to  him.    The  sub-title 
i?s   "The  Venetian  Convent."  An  idea 
of  the  fantastical  nature   of  scenario 
and  music  may  be  obtained  from  the 
argument    of    the    "Festival   March  . 
^F^tranoe  of  the  crowd  into  the  grand 
haJl  of  the  convent  where  the  abbess  is 
gKing  a  magnificent  festival  in  honor  of 
fhe  Grand  Turk."  Casella,  from  his  own 
account   aimed  at  ■'delicate  archa.sm 
the  lightness,  the  clarity  and  the  vva 
oitv  ot  Scarlatti.  Some  might  sa>  that 
.,the    archaism    is    frequently  extreme 
modernism;  that  the  clar.tyof  Scarlatti 
i  i«  not  alwavs  noticeable.  The  music  is 
firsr  of  air  fantastical,   i"  <=--P*-- 
and  in  orchestral  expression.  TJ^ere  are 
pa;,'es  of  original  beauty,  as  those  of 
the  Barcarolle,  with  its  strange,  haunt- 
ing   wordless   song,   sung  clearly  and 
sW  fully  by  Mrs.  Llttlefleld;  as  tiu^se^ot 
'the     stately,     melancho  y  9^'^°^°. 
Piquant,  ironical,  almost  cruel  in  h  s 
suggestion    is  the   Dance         t'^!^  °^ 
Ladies.  The  other  dances  and  the  ^arch 
are    for   the  theatre   rather  than  the 
i  concert  -hall.   On  the  whole  a  work  that 


Oerniiui  anU  Anierici.;i  c-api' .ui-:l-s  wll 
1  transform  Heligoland  into  one  of  thi 
most  attractive  bathing  resorts  in  the 
world,  and  erect  ;i  winter  hotel  with  a 
casino  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  im 
plements  for  sambling,  so  that  Heligo- 
land will  dim  the  glory  of  Monte  Carlo 
~  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco  be  unatole  to 
pursue  his  deep  sea  researches.  AVhat 
larks.  Pip! 

wnil  it  be  easy  to  work  this  transfor- 
mation scene? 

We  spent  a  month  on  the  island  of 
Heligoland  in  1S33.  going  tihere  with  the 
American  consul  at  Dresden,  who  was 
chosen  for  that  exaRed  position  because 
he  could  not  speak  German.   W^e  went 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  lobsters  and 
seeing    the   justly    celebrated  sunsets.. 
We  found  that  the  best  lobsters  were 
sent  to  Hamburg,  and  were  cheaper  in 
the  restaurants  of   that  city.    (Is  the 
'   Hinimelsleiter.  famous  for  its  beer  and 
■  its  cola  roast  beef,  still  flourishing  In 
Ham^burg?)  As  for  the  sunsets,  the  sky 
■    was  cloudy  for  the  most  part  during 
our  .sojourn.    Yet  that  little  excursion 
is  a  pleasant  memory.    We  took  lodg- 
ngs  in  a  cottage  on  the  Oberland,  about 

 »    _u.J."   *v,«   fiohlrio-  v-i11affe.  We 


160  feet  above  the  fishing  village.  We 
breakfasted  at  the  cottage.    As  mere 
was  only  one  cow  on  the      and,  we 
were  served  with  sheep's  milk,  which 
was  thick,   sweet,  and  at  Aft  rather 
nauseating  even  in  coffee.   We  lunched 
and  dined  at  a  restaurant  kept  by  an 
honest  and  garnUous  pane.   The  pastor 
frequented  it.  drunk  large  quantities  of 
beer  and  asked  many  questions  about 
the  poet  Longfellow.  -imnie 
The  life  of  the  natives  was  simple. 
There  were  no  locks  on  the  front  doors 
of  many  cottages.  The  men  and  wome" 
were  friendly  toward  visitors  and  did 
not  look  on  them  as  a  summer  PreV-  At 
,he  public  dances,  one  could  choose  a 
partner  without  '"troduction,  but  light- 
hearted  as  the  girls  were,  t^ey  expected 
and  demanded  respectful  attention  J^e 
pastor  told  us  that  the  island  ^'as  smS^ 
lariy  free  from  scandal. 
years  ago  a  girl  misbehaved  he^^„^  f' ^^rs 
parents  put  her  in  a  hoat  ^'t^out  oars 
^ml  set  her  adrift."   The  little  band  that 
provided  tho  mu.sic  at  the  dances  migh 
have  figured  In  Thomas  Hardy  s  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree." 

The  people  spoke  a  queer  dialect  com- 
pounded of  1^-isian  and  Pjatt-Deutsch 
but  they  could  speak  English  He^igo 
land  then  belon,sed  to  England,  and  tne 
bluff,  hearty  governor  had  been  govern- 
or of  -Newfoundland.    One  day  two  or 
three  German  warships  were^seen  in  the 
1  -fmce    We  happened  to  be  near  tne 
.  Prnor  and  some  bf  his  men.  The  gov- 
mrsaid:     "What   do    you   think  ^oi 
uum?"    One  of  the  men  answered:  B 
ever  we  went  to  war,  we  would  blow 
hell  out  of  them."  „„„„ 
The  natives  did  not  like  the  Germans, 
though  some  of  them  spoke  Germiin,  All 
■official  notices  were  in  English.  The 
beer  bn  the  island  was  not  first-class. 
•  but  it  was  preferable  to  the  cistern  wa- 
ter. Spring  water  was  sold  at  the  brew- 
1    ery  for  40  pfennigs  a  week. 

ALCOHOLIC  OCTOBER  ^ 

As  the  W^orld  Wags: 

The  stars  !n   their  courses  seem  to 
have  ordained  that  the  month  of  Octo- 
with  its  harvested  fruits  and' grains. 
....ould  be  peculiariy  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  the  alcoholic  manlfesU- 
■  tions  of  the  works  o^  the  Lord.    It  Is 
still  remembered  as  it  once  was  sung 
;  that  brown  October  ale  was  more  PO 
'  tentlv  palatable  as  well  as  more  palata 
!  bly  potent  than  other  ale.    The  sweet 
'juices  of  the  apple  become  kicksome 
more  speedily  when  expressed  in  the 
benign    temperature   of  October  that 
[      when  the  elilU  of  bleak  November  re 
tires  the  benevolent  process  of  fcr^ienta 
.  1*1       '^1.^  .i;r  i~  liifirc  s:  'ii  i'atln; 
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nt.'i  s  moon  ot  October  seems  fallcr 
in  other  moons.  It  Is  a  time  of  stlmii- 
ioii  and  oxpansivpnpss  In  anticipatory 
.sol  to  tho  consealod  period  of  hiber- 
tion.  ScHSonably  inspired,  I  was  once- 
vcd  to  rolicarso  Xo  you  remlnlsconcos 
a  (Irst  nioetiras  wllh  a  Balivanic  bev- 
ige  (^alled  slihowit,  or  sihvowit,  or 
io\i(li,  however  it  may  be  spelled, 
Ilpd  from  plums  by  the  then  klng- 
Iclrn  Jugo-flavH  and  thoir  Czecho- 
ilgo  kindred,  who  doubtless  are  still 
iliin^  it  in  their  now  freedom.  The 
nioiics  were  pleasant  ones,  on  the 
olo.  I  am  asraln  moved  to  address 
■u  in  this  October  curr<3fil;  hut  in  sadly 
erent  vein. 

ardly  hud  It  appeared  In  the  Bo.^- 
papers   that   Prohibition  Director 
tter  had  put  hi;»  hand  to  the  wheel, 
kine  to  mould  the  plasticity  of  tho 
Istcad  act  nearer  liis  heart's  desire 
tho  seizure  and  confiscation  of  all 
[occries,    BlaKS,   hardware   and  pther 
.rchandiee  which   might  in  ultimate 
Injecturo  be  serviceable  to  the  citizens 
Massachusets  in  tlieir  alcoholic  ;'.vo- 
tions.  than  things  liegan  to  happen 
re  in  New  Hampshire.    As  it  in  ac- 
jnpUshmcnt  of  a  foul  coijspiracy  he- - 
en    your    Olreolor   Potter  and  our 
rangier  Lewis   appeared  a  squad  ot 
inions  of  the  Holy  Office  in  our  sweet 
illaso  within  furty-eigrht  hours  of  that 
ublication.  and  they  went  through  it 
ke    a   pestilence.     Beginningr   at  the 
roccry  store,    they  seized   tlic  whole 
inter  supply  of  sugar  and  dumped  it 
to  the  Baboosic.   The  remaininer  stock 
f  molasses  was  poured  into  the  Quo- 
uimetpassalces.sananagnog,  probably 
.lining-  that  famous  trout  stream  for 
ears.      Raisins,    prunes,    dates  were 
eaped  in  llie  cellar  and  sprayed  will; 
cro.sfcie.    Jugs  were  shattered,  enamei 
'are  ibattered  out  of  shape,  and  even 
le    more    intimate    articles    of  rural 
ousehold  crockery  were  left  in  bits, 
hen  came  the  turn  of  the  little  homes, 
le  so-called  castles  of  a  free  people. 
I  know  not    what    the    case  of  my 
ighbors  was,   but   I   know  well  my 
n.    I  now  have  perfect  understand- 
of     Sherman's     march  through 
eorgia  and  the  Rape  of  Belgium.  As 
ring  water  is  a  necessary  ingredient, 
spite  ita  purity,  of  the  forbidden  bev- 
ges,  my  kitchen  pump  was  plugged 
d  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal.   My  own 
all  store  of  sugar  lies  mingled  with 
3   gravel   of   the   road.    'My  broken 
olasaes    jug  lies    in  a  dark  brown 
lear  on  the  still  green  lawn.    On  ac- 
unt  of  the  sinister  suggestion  of  iti: 
be  tha  bottle  v/as  torn  from  the  futile 
asp  of  my  infant  daughter  and  the 
ttle  hurled  against  the  stone  under- 
nning  of  the  barn.    Gathered  apples 
ored  within  it  were  munched  by  the 
inions  and  thdse  remaining  after  the 
id  were  borne  away.   The  trees  ..from 
hlch  they  came— cut  down,  likewise 
e  plum  trees  with  their  latent  po9- 
bilities  of  Jugo-Slavic  experiment.  The 
ast  cake  bought  against  the  morrow's 
ily  bread,  crushed  by  a  brutal  heel 
on  the  kitchen  floor. 
And  yet  despite  this  slaughter  of  the 
[inocents  I  still  have  faith  in  the  coE 
itution    of  my    native    land  as  un- 
[mended  and  in  the  return  of  ita  peo- 
'e  to  it,  for  somewhere,  I  won't  say 
here,   but  somewhere   in   the  darker 
tcesseg  of  the  barn  cellar  there  is  still 
little  sunshine.  ABE>L  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


li'  .-".     I  ho  tyiiivMi  w  lopcil  I'll  a  oL 

till'  existed  In  thi-  age  of  chivalry, 
wli.  ii  every  true  knight  was  tho  slave 
of  tlio  ladlen. 

IV.   Sterna:   Such  slavery  Tvould  iK) 
pirasHiit,  but  how  will  you  set  men  to 
submit  to  It  while  they  are  stronger | 
ilian  women'-  \ 

I.oui.sa:  They  must  become  reasonable  j 
creatures  first. 


JUDICIOUS  EDITING 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  often  think  that  tho  best  editing 
done  on  The  Herald  and  Other  news- 
p:ipcrs  is  the  work  ot  the  linotype  that 
i.x  nllowed  to  stand  by  the  proof  read- 
c  I  S.    Tako  this  for  example. 

■Miss  Marlowe's  Ophelia  was  pa- 
llielic,  av>p6alinff.  Tho  mad  scene  wiis 
po.sitively  heartrenderiii;?  (sic)." 

r  assume  that  the  intelligent  critic  de- 
scribed the  scene  as  "heatrondlng,"  but 
the  statement  that  appeared  may  bal 
more  to  the  point.  I 
Boston.  JOSEPH  FUIiLBK. 

Yes,  and  tho  linotype  acquainted  us  j 
with  the  fact  that  Poloniua  spelled  his! 
iirinie  "Polonlous"  in  Ilia  later  years.- 
Tbi  I  had  escaped  the  attention  of  '■ 
Sliakesperlan  commentators,  even  tlie ; 
editor  of  tho  great  Variorum  edition.—  , 
Ed. 

r- 


CLEMENT 


FINIS 

(From  Herman  Melville-s  '■  Jlai-di" ) 
JAnd  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
■lanner  of  dying.  To  die,  is  all.  And 
|?.Hth  has  been  gallantly  encountered  by 
liose  w'ho  never  beheld  blood  that  was 
|pd,  only  its  light  azure  seen  through 
veins.  And  to  yield  the  ghost 
t-oudly,  and  march  out  of  your  fortress 
pth  all  the  honors  of  war,  is  not  a 
ling  of  Einew  and  bone.  Though  in 
Irison,  Geoffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf, 
lied  more  bravely  than  Golia'h,  the 
liant;  and  the  last  end  of  a  butterfly 
|ianies  us  all.  Some  women  have  lived 
obler  lives  and  died  nobler  deaths  than 
fien.  Threatened  w-ith  the  stake.  Mitred 
jranmer  recanted;  but  through  her  for- 
Ttude,  the  lorn  widow  of  Edessa  staye* 
lie  tide  of  Valens's  persecutions.  'Tis 
lo  great  valor  to  perish  sword  in  hand 
Ind  bravado  on  lip;  cased  all  in  pan- 
"ply  complete.  For  even  the  alligator 
in  his  -mail,  and  the  swordflsh 
|ever  surrenders.  To  expire,  mild-eyed, 
one's  ted,  transcends  the  deatu  of 
Epaminondas. 


THE  STRONGER  SEX 

m  "Squire  Silchester's  ■V\Tiim,"  a  novel  -by 
Mortimer  Collins— 1873). 
lioulsa:  I  am  indeed  prepared  to  maln- 
!n  that  woman  ought  to  be  man's 
istress.    The  difference  in  his  favor 
merely  physical  force;  and  -vl'e  know 
at  he  Is  in  physical  force  inferior  to 
any  of  the  animals  he  domesticates— 
e  elephant,  the  camel,  the  bull.  In 
these  cases  mental  force  has  shown  it- 
[elf  superior  to  physical  strength;  and 
believe  that  the  real  mission  of  w-om- 
n  is  to  push  this  a  step  further  to  ob- 
lain  supremacy  over  man,  and  to  abol- 
h  all  the  evil  practices  which  would 
ever  exist  if  women  ruled  the  world. 

-ij-ant  to  see  true  power  substituted 
or  mere  fierceness  of  strength;  this 
,-ould  be  the  case  in  a  .atate  where 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Edmond  Clement  gave  a  .song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall, 
a-ssisted  by  Auguste  Descarries,  pianist. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Berlioz, 
Absence;  Franck.  La  Procession  and 
Le  Mariage  des  Roses;  Bizet,  Son»  of 
the  Flower,  from  "Carmen"  ;  Massenet, 
The  Dream  from  "Mynon,"  and  aria 
from  "Griselidis"  ;  Debussy,  Romance 
and  Green ;  Chausson,  La  Cigale ;  G. 
Faure,  .Song  from  "Shylock" ;  Bernard, 
"Ca  fait  peur  aux  Oiseaux"  ;  Old  French 
songs  arranged  by  Weckerlin,  Jeunes 
filettes ;  Venez,  agreable  printemps  and 
Bergere  legere  ;  old  French  song  ar- 
ranged by  Tiersot,  Les  Filles  de  la  Ro- 
chelle. 

Mr.  Clement  gave  pleasure  yesterday 
for  sentimental  as  -well  as  artistic 
reasons.  When  he  sang  the  operatic 
airs  many  recalled  the  years  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  in  which  he  figured 
gloriously  as  Des  Grieux.  Don  Jo.se, 
UolFmann,  Werther,  and  in  other  parts. 
DO  one  of  which  was  foreign  to  him. 
The  shapes  arose !  The  women  fhat 
sang  with  him  -n-ere  in  the  audience — so 
it  seemed  to  the  spectator — they  were 
applauding  the  admirable  tenor.  Wliat 
a  rich  life  this  man  has  had,  from  the 
day  he  first  charmed  the  audiences  of 
the  Opera-Comique !  A  life  that  has 
been  free  from  vain.glorious  speech  or 
exlilbition,  from  intrigue  and  scandal; 
a  life  tliat  has  been  devoted  to  his  art. 
The  only  rival  art  has  had  -was  France  ; 
he  served  her  faithfully,  lovingly,  dur- 
ing the  world  war. 

But  we  are  not  writing  his  obituary. 
May  that  task  be  far  from  us.  Nor  is 
he  the  superfluous  vefteran  lagging  on 
the  sta.ge.  He  has  been  singing  many 
years,  but  his  mastery  of  breath  and 
rhythm,  his  finesse  in  the  management 
of  nuimces.  his  \arile  outbursts,  his 
oompi'eliension  of  the  intentions  of  poet 
and  composer,  his  exquisite  taste  in 
diction — Ihese  still  proclaim  him  tile 
artist  that  will  always  be  remem'bered 
as  one  worthy  to  bear  that  sadly  abused 
na.me. 

The  program  afforded  him  fu!  or- 
tunity  for  the  display  of  'nis  i  led 
vocal  and  aesthetic  accomplishnLc-nts; 
he  wa.s  most  generous  in  yielding  to 
tjhe  enthusiasitic  demands  for  other 
songs.  The  greater  number  of  those  on 
the  program  had  been  sung  here  by  him 
in  past  years:  they  were  none  the  less 
welcome.  It  will  mot  be  easy  in  future 
tc  mention  "Manon"  without  hearing 
Edmond  Clement  relating  to  tlie  be- 
witching light  o'love  his  dream,  or 
"Carmen"  -nithout  the  tliought  of  him 
protesting  lii.-^  passion  to  the  sulking 
gy.psy.  Mr.  Clement  may  well  be  proud 
0'[  le..iving  so  many  haunting  memories 
in  the  minds  of  hearers  on  tooth  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 


"The  Best  Plays  of  1920-21  and  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Dtama  in  America," 
edited  by  Burns  Mantle,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
is  publisiied  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
of  Boston.  This  is  the  second  volume 
of  &  soVies. 

£Sr.  Mantle  In  his  preface  says  that 
he  has  not  attempted  to  cover  the  field 
completely,  ih'  that  he  has  not  included 
a  record  of  the  little  theatres.  "Little 
theatre  activities  are  largely  experi- 
niental,  and,  achteving  success  in  Uieir 
own  field,  they  are  not  only  promptly 
brought  by  their  sponsors  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  interested  in  them, 
but  are  immediately  taken  over  by  the 
alert  producers  of  the  so-called  cam- 
theatre." 


Mr.  Mantle  has  been  guided  by  his  own  j 
J  I'Igment,  but  Hn  applying  it  fie  has  not  \ 
Blirunk  from  compromising  "with   the  ' 
public's  Indor.'iemcnt  of  any  particular- 
^:ay  which  may  not  have  proved  ctnn- 
rifclfly  satisfying"  to  him.   "If  wo  are 
1«  select  the  best  plays  for  a  reading 
liublic  <5f  avfera'ge  playgoers  wo  must, 
oKvIousIy,  Include  such  plays  as  beat 
r.  piesent  the  taste  and  preferences  of 
those  who  ifupport  the  theatre  'by  their 
attendance    upon    It.    rather    than  by 
writing  essays  about  it."  H-m-m! 

In  Mr.  Mantle's  opinion  the  last  year 
I  was  a  comedy  year  In  New  York. 
I'  WTilch  offers  another  peg  on  which  to 
hang  Oie  frayed  and  familiar  alibi  con- 
i-.-rnlng  the  natural  psychological  reac- 
lllon  following  war.  That  It  was  an 
American  comedy  year  does,  howe-ver. 
count  for  something,  and  the  fact  that 
'several  of  the  American  comedies  scor- 
ing the  greatest  hits  were  simply  and 
truthfully  written,  dealing  honestly 
rather  than  theatrically  with  native 
characters  and  characteristics  is  impor- 
tant. Largely  because  it  Is  the  _succes.s- 
ful  play  that  Inspires  imitation." 

There  were  isr  plays  produced  in  New 
York,  during  the  year,  "which  means 
that  between  August  and  June  (elimi- 
nating Sundays)  there  was  a  ^^^  ifj 
every  other  day  shown  to  New  Yorkers 
and  their  visiUng  friends  from  the 
hinterland."  Several  plays  ran  for  the 
wliole  season.  This  season  opened  un- 
usually early.  o<> 

The  plays  selected  by  Mr  Mantle  as 
ihe  best  are  "Deburau,"  "The  Fiist 
Year  •'  "Enter  Madame,"  "The  Green 
Goddess,"  "Lillom,"  -Mary  Rose 
"Xicii  People,"  "The  Bad  Man,  The 
1^1  ptror  ?ones"  and  "The  Skin  Game 

Of  these  plays  only  "Enter  Madame 
and  "The  Skin  Game"  have  been  seen 

'\fr°  MTntle  gives  a  full  description  o^' 
Uie  10  plays  with  many  ^^^If^'^JX^, 
the  dialogue.  There  are  short  sUe.che 
of  the  authors,  followed  ^^.l^'s 
summary  giving  the  """^^^tT 
oil  th»  nlavs  ot  the  season  brou=ni  oui- 
fn  the''?commercial''  theatres  were  per- 

'°!v?^t  lOO  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
,da'e,  and  places  of  P'-°^^-''°?',^^'^\o^ 

'^-^^/uir^f=s^id^|™^ 

vvhere  they  were  born  and  when,  also 
•  .pci-olosv  and  an  index.  „„ih^. 
Ml-  nSnmond.  formerly  drama  c  cr  «c 
r  'ho  rhlcaeo  Tribune,  now  on  the  sian 

0  the  NewTork  Tribune,  contributes  a 
l^LdTble  article  on  the  season  in  CM_ 

i'mart^anrfprfghtV  '^oo  f-y  Hus- 

'm  Phicaeo    Mr.  Hammond.  Gerties 
'  arter'  fs   ^vcry  Hopwood  capitalizing 

:c  Which  used  to  be  regarded  by  fleet 
'  .  .>r.ii..  nq  a  symbol  of  naughtiness, 
"'."xhe  remainderof  this  chronicle  of  a 
dramatic  season  in  the  most  POP"!^"!,^^ 
,„e  provinces  is  sheer  necrology.  'The 

1  roid,  the  knell,  the  "^^ttock  and  the 
,ve  mark  the  coming  and  going  of  its 

elements."   Mr.  Hammond  name 
"■The   Dreamer."    "Cognac        ^e  f-De 
Jnce">and  "Women  to  Women.  He, 
names  the  best  10  P'«-, -^Tad  " 

Bat  "  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,"  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  "Dudley."  "The  Hotten- 
ot  "  "Happy-Go-Lucky."  "The  Tavern, 
i^ab  "A  Lean  Year,"  says  Mr.  Ham- 
mond', "but  not  so  lean  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  from  an  enfammed  art 
\t  least  they  have  eased  the  anguish  ot 
toXing  hour  in  the  suburbs;  and 
ubat  more  can  one  ask  from  a  selfish 
itv  cousin?"  ,        j  ^ 

~  Mr  Mantle's  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
,11  who  have  to  write  about  the  theatre 
•uid  will  furnish  those  who  seek  amuse-- 
nieiit  in  the  theatre  information  and  en- 
.tprtainment.   

Helasco's  'Timothy"  in  London; 
Other  Notes  About  the  Theatre 

The  London  reviewers  made  merry 
over  "Timothy,"  by  David  Belasco  and 
A\  J  Hurlbut,  produced  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre.  The  Times  said:  "Talk 
of  Philemon  and  Baucis  or  Darby  and 
Joan'  They  are  knocked  endways  as 
models  of  connubiali\y  (to  borro^v  .Sam 
Weller'a  word,, by  Timothy  and  Mary. 
For  a  quarter  of^a  century  they  have 
never  been'  'pArted,  and  are  even  now 
alwavs  caressing -and  embracing.  It  Is 
almost  embarrassing  for  third  parties. 
f)He  think.?  of  Ella's  protest  about  th« 
•Behavior  of  Married  People  in  Public. 
«  *  •  Never  was  there  such  a  debauch 
ef  connubial  sentiment.  *  •  •  -'Actors 
seldom  seem  to  feel  any  discomfort  over 
Uhese  absurdly  sentimental  plays;  they 
\  leave  that  to  the  audience."  The  Daily 
^'Telegraph,  roasting  the  play,  said:  The 
cu^Jllc  didn't  eiit  it.  They  couldn't  swal- 
low it  at  all.  During  the  first  act  they 
sat  with  An  optimism  common  to  first- 
-ififelTt  audiences,  hoping  that  the  sensa- 
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i....ii  n8  of  bemg  lavea  wiin  warm  treacu 
iniKlit  give  pi.ico  later  to  something  le.ss 
lUlcky.  imrlng  tho  second  act  they  sar 
watching"  in  Incredulous  horror  while  one 
'•'  our  most  distinguished  actors  threw 
Is  art  to  the  winds  and  ranted  like  any 
rural  bjkfnstormer."  The  reference  is  to 
Cyril  Jiaude.  "In  the  third  act,  they  be- 
gan to  laugh,  happily  and  uncontrolla- 
blv  ill  the  wrong  places.  ♦  •  •  The 
play  was  received  with  a  certain  amount 
of  lukcwarpa  applause  from  a  faithful 
few  in  the  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
house.  Their-  faint  praise  was  rendered 
even  more  damning-  by  a  complete  and 
disconcerting  silence  from  the  gallery. 
•  •  •  Messrs.  Grossmlth  and  Malone 
hnd  really  no  excuse  for  thinking  that 
London  is  any  longer  in  the  mood  to 
listen  to  fatuous  rubbish  of  the  'Timo- 
thy' brand." 

Thomas  Burke  of  "I..imehouse  Nig'hts'* 
has  written  a  one-act  sketch  of  China- 
town  entitled  "Wong-Foo." 

S.  Tl.  Ijittleword,  dramatic  critic  ot 
pfveral  Xiondon  journals,  has  written 
''*rI1zaboth  Inchbald  and  Her  Circle." 
which  Is  described  as  an  interesting 
picture  of  f  tage  and  literary  circles  at  | 
the  end  ot  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the 
l!>th  centuries.    Daniel  O'Conner  ia  the 

!  publisher. 

Vour  question  (writes  a  correspondent) 
of    whether   dogs   like    the  "picture.'*" 

'might  be  answered  by  an  incident  I  wit- 
nessed  at  a   "picture"  sliow  in  Cairo 

I  some  years  ago.  The  subject  was  tho 
training  of  the  police  dogs  of  Paris,  th» 
object  of  the  training  evidently  being 
to  teach  the  dogs  to  distingtiish  between 

"friends'"  (the  police)  and  enemies  (the 
riff-raft).  As  the  picture  developed  a 
man  got  up  ag  a  typical  apache  cam* 
on,  and  a  dog  was  let  loose.  Thi.-?  dog. 
In  training,  made  frantic  efforts  to  get 
to  the  man's  throat.  At  this  stage  two 
dogg  in  the  audience  which  had  been 
watching  the  picture  could  hold  in  no 
longer,  and  nearly  raised  the  roof  In 
their  excitement  to  join  }n  the  fray. 
This  Incident  caused  more  amusement 
'than  any  other  part  of  the  performance, 
i -London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Princess's    Theatre,    once  more 
■doomed.  It  appears,  to  demolition  after 
,20  years'  dust  and  darkness,  owes  Us 
name  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  gave  per- 
mission for  Us  dedication  in  her  honor 
shortly    before   her   accession    to  the 
thron%.   Had  the  christening  occurred  a 
Jfew  months  later  the  Oxford  street  play- 
'  house  would  probably  have  been  known 
as  "The    Queen's'  — a    name  bestowed 
I  many  years  later  on  the  theatre  which 
!  Mr.  Labouchere  opened  in  Ixjng  Acre, 
i  It  was  at  the  old   Princera'S  Theatr* 
that  the  sisters  Kate  and  Ellen  Terry 
first  appeared  in  '51  and  '66  respectively 
1  under  the   memorable  management  of 
(  Charleg  Kean.    With  the  Princess's  In 
1  its   hevday    are     also    associated  th« 
j  names"  ot  Phelps  and  Creswick,  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  "RiP  Van  Winkle,"  Charles 
Warner  in  "Drink,"  Wilson  Barrett  in 
"The  Sliver    ICing"    and    Grace  Haw- 
thorne  in  "Theodora."    The  Princess  ( 
'  Theatre  was  the  first  home  of  promen- 
ade concerts  in  London.   Long  before  >t 
became  associated  with  drama  it  was 
a  hall  of  music,   first  for  the  "prom- 
enades," to  which  admission  prices  wor** 
Is.  and  2s„  and  next  for  opera,  with 
Mme.    Garcia    and    George  Augustus 
Sala's  mother  as  the  prima  donne.  Sev- 
eral ot  Balfe's  tuneful  operas  were  first 
heard  at  the  Oxford  street  house.  An- 
other claim  which  the  old  Princeus's  can 
make  to  being  an  historic  landmark  in 
Stageland    is   that   it   was   there  that 
limelight   was  first  used— the  occasion 
being  the  vision  of  Queen  Katharine  in 
Charles  Kean's  production  of  "Henry 
the  Eighth."-^London  Daily  Chr-Jnicle, 
Sept.  26.  ,  ^ 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Nljinsky  is  at 
Steinhot  the  state  asylum  near  Vienna, 
suffering  from  spinal  paralysis  without 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  Bremer  iStadttheater  gave  re- 
cently a  performance  of  Goetjie's 
"Urgaetz"  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  1771. 
when  Goethe  was  22  years  old.  The 
curtain  was  rolled  up  and  down  44 
times  and  the  performance  lasted  five 
hours  and  45  minutes.  ij,There  is  un- 
questionably  a  great  deal  more  fresh- 
ntss— in  more  than  one  sense— in  thi? 
original  foim  than  in  the  later  adapta- 
tions. But  this  is  making  of  the  theatre 
a  workhouse  rather  than  a  playhouse,  i 
—New  York  Evening  Post.  J 

The  Herald  Reviewed  This  | 
Tragedy  When  It  Appeared  j 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Of  the  books  published  In  1920.  the  on»  I 
most    Interesting    to    me    was  "Gaius 
!  Gracchus."  a  tr,p,gedy,  by  Odin  Gregory. 
1  Probably   owing:  to   the   fact    that  Mr 
Gregor-i  is  n^it  well  known,  his  wor.< 
idid  not  bring  forth  as  much  comment 
as  was   expected,  and  it   is  therefore 
i  difficult  for  me  to  discover  what  is  the 
general  opinion  of  this  poet  s  frst  Pub- 
fished  work.    Theodore  Dreiser,    n  an 
introduction  to  the  l'°°'^'„.^^5  ^' °f 
Gregory  Is  a  classicist.    His  mspuation 
iirplalnly  that  of  Spencer.  Shakespere^^ 
'  jonson  and  Dryden.  not 
the  refinement  of  Pope.       And  ^Benja 
min  de  Casseres,  in  an 
the  work,  says:    "As  *  ''^^^Vr. 
art.  'Calus  Gracchus'  is  ^e"""'?,^^  ^.^.'^ 
fpct  Bold  and  stark,  simple  and 

direct,-  the^e  are  Pa-^gcs  that  tor  sheer  | 
strength    and    virility   have    "0*  J^^" 
equalled  since  Shakespeare.      (1  m' 
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.  ,v  here  thai  tHeTw)  diteTe"^^^^^': 
:n^'s  of  Shakespeare  are 
inronslstency.  but  to  ^■-'•  ^^^''Zr.A  li 
allv  Bivon  by  the  two  men  dwtea.)  ii 
seem!  to'  me'that  such  a  book  jho.^d  b 
eiven  much  more  publlcitj.    1  am  in 
f  osTnS   some    ve,.es,  "X'. ' 

ashed,  in  praise  of  the  first  of /^J^f'^  • 
published  works.    B>  /^^>  .^f  ^.'^^i^ene 

ir-siprJfeiur'irt'-h^^'re^urrt : 

k'^m^'after  bavin,  .he  hea,  ^^^^^^^^ 

ijns\^t>o^^^-^5^t:^r^^:: 

cll^lo  asks  an  explanation.  ! 

..whv,  see  thee  here! 
The  Consul  hath  offered  all  Us  weight 

Whereupon  Hs  weigbfs  n'o  Tnore  of  bone| 

and  grcyF.  .     .  ,. 

But  hone  and  lerxd  instead. 

y^:^^;o^wrote"rhe  noble  Gracchuss 
Of  anient  politico  nnd  murders  Bory. 

,  loHui  I  had  your  -«'>-''";:<-'°'Jf,^  ^i:;';;^ 
)  nr.  -tho  some  day  you  leaNc  thlsworia 

..,uAtn';^and  this,  your  work  will  ever 

rnt.l'the  light  of  sunshine  fades  away! 
And  evn   as  Fannius— "to  save  the 

Most^'willliTgly   in   coin   did   give  the 

r,t  the  Ufolcss  bloody  lump  of  "bone  and 

TO  hfm'^  'who  cut  off  Caius  Gracchu  s 

T-or  ym.r'~grea.t  head  and  all  that  it 
does  hold  .  .  u.  i„ 

Vd  gladly  give  ten  times  its  weight  in 

WAGGONER  WOODUNG. 
Marblehead  Neck. 


•■La  un«e  ■  and  Blair  Fairchild's  VaUet.  1^..^^ 
A  CO  respondent  Of  the  London  Time,  ^n^.ys  something^    I.  en^^bjes  taem  a 
writes  from  Pari*-  "A  radical  chanRe  any  rate,  chercher  la  "„„,",, 
rn"\he'wbo.r  administration    of    ^be  '  while,  aw. yjn  ho.r  ^^^^^^^^ 
opera  is  essential  before  It    caji  ever  But  doin«  that  is  no  iwenms 
^-orthlly  fumi  US  functions.    Hidebound  In  fact.  '^.^"'*,.%V^^'*ct^^^^^ 
traditions  must  go;  antiquated  conven-  Or  It  ^'-^l'^^,  ,^^,^"^^eUemrnt  which  no 
tlons  of  mise-en.«;ene  and  acting  must  that  "•'^''^''•^'"^^er^n^^^^^^^   can  foregc 
give   place   to   freedom  and  P7.P*'^>.,  7,'^'^^",  s^fte  of  that  that 

fh«  standard  of  choral  work  should  be  Ualthouffh  it    s   a^  spue  o 

lifted  on  to  another  plane  a  together;  '™'»t.o  ,,  »  '^^.tn^wl  o  """^ 

and,  above  all.  a  large  part  of  a  some-  our  'l'"'""/'°"™'C,,,!;„akln8  after  all. 
^hat  musty  repertoire  should  be  ^"'"J'"  The  only  tiling  that 

scrapped."  .  music   not  Ch^^^ 

Moiselvltch  and  Goossens:    We  heard  TJ^/'*^;^"  ^  ch^ge  the  venue,  to  nnake 

Mr.  Moiselv-ltch  play  t^-o  things  which  Ooes       to  ,r.^  u 


togenher  form  a  stringent  test  for  any 
ptoJilat.  One  was  Beethoven's  C  sharp 
minor  Sonata,  and  the  other  Mn.  Goos- 
aems's  Nature  Poems.  He  has  the  art 
of  telling  a.  story  simply  and  clearly 
and  o<f  making  on«  listen.  Here  were 
two  very  dlff&rent  stories:  the  B&etho- 
vi*n.  as  woW  worn  as  one  of  the  parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  whep;  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  enunciate  so 


the  impossible  Veeni   P0%"^^;;;„%"^^,  Hi 
tytat  is  wh^t  'woman'  does,  then  snc  is 
p*^  enV  m  U.  and  in  other  th  ng«  ; 

But  the  dictum  may  »»^:f/"°P;^/Va?e  I 
Man  is  said  to  be  nuister  of  his  laic, 
buTwoman  IS  often  what  circumstances  I 
(including  nian^  make  her:  and  it  is 
Sati"s."y  true  that  Chopin's  m-as,c 
is  what  the  pianist  makes  1^  5^"^°"' 
and  Pachmann  epitomize  the  two  views 


 ,   ,       ,  ,  ,  Tnd  ^have    thoir  foU^^^^^^^         v-  lous 

that  no  one  should  miss  a  word,  and  to  "^g    juss  Scharrer  is  of  the  lat- 

leave  tho  a.?>H,ciationa  a«d  the  intrinsic  I  .^t  a  distance.    Hep  playing 

truth  of  the  worMs  to  do  the  rest;  the  '^s  ^^^^'^'^'ent,  not  sentimentality:  it 
Goossens,  a  trtory  of  risk  and  adven-    has  ^f-^  enthusiasm,  but  also 

ture,  coining  new  names  for  strange  ^/.^"J*  ^,  gHp.  Tt  is  swayed  by  moods.  , 
things,  the  wonders  of  the  present  '^'^J^'^Ts  moods  should  be  felt  f^t/"";  1 

perhaps  the  truisms  of  the  futur.-,  Mr.  -  ^^J^^  ^he  technlQue  is  sufficient,  but, 
Mo^selvitch  did  what  was  needful  'or   troued.    i  n   ^^^^  j^,    comes  j 

both.   He  stood  betw-een  us  and  our  re-    '"ftn  the  rhvthmical  uncertainties  and  | 


I 


ligion  as  ihe  priest  Who  is  a  minister 
flrwt  and  only  after  that  a  meml>er  of  a 
priesthood.  He  administered  Beethoven; 
he  did  not  deify  him.  or  explain  him.  or 
use  him  .is  a  medium.  And  then  he 
turned  to  praoticaJ  poldties,  to  the  prob- 
lems whose  whole  zest  lies  in  their  being 
a  propounding  of  the  old  questions  in  a 
new  form,  and,  without  pleading  or  mor- 
alizing he  presented  the  case  fairly  to 
be  judged  on  its  merits.  Mr.  Goossens 
seems  to  us  to  lia.ve  taken  a  st&p  for- 


ounn1h^h;thmr;.l  uncertainties  and 
fmUuences  and  in  the  superiorl  y  of 
Kort  flights.  The  l; 
ed  the  bravura  r>^^-^^' .^:\^J',l\ll[\ 
cause  it  is  easle  rto  recognize  there  that 
there  has  been  'something  attempted, 

something  done.'  "  „,atne  to 

••It  is  proposed  to  erect  a.  statue  to 
Charles  Bordes,  to  ^eodat  de  Severa^ 
and  to  Gabriel  Dupont.  ^^"^^^J'Vt'L 
Le  Monde  Musical.  But  eV.dentU  the 
late   M.    de    Sevei  ac  ,  is   to    have^  two 


to  lia,ve  taken  a  st&p  for- Hate   M.    ae  °"="  ,  birthplace  aJid  one 

waird  laU^lv.   When  a  comiposer  takes  a  j  statues,  one  .at  n  s          '  geemsi 

forward  he  does  not  invent  devices    at  the  place  of        ^^"^^Xe  that  the  I 

i«o         hoars  the  World  ;  tn  lis  to  be  tairiy  ic<t=u"".    , 


step  iuiv\<xiu       .^.v^v..^  —  -  - 

,  or  plan  discoveries,  he  hears  the  woild 
■  of  music  as  it  rings  in  his  ear's  more 
truly     The  Neo-Platonists  of  any  age 
have' always  tended  to  take  some  one 
aspect   of    the   master's   teaching  and 


,n  us^o  be  faVrr^a^onable  that  thef 


Humperdinck  in  London;  Other 
Notes  About  Music  and  Musicians 

The  I.ondon  Times,  hearing  the  death 
of   Humperdinck.   pulMished   a  column 
praising  him  as  "the  founder  of  a  species 
of  music  drama  which  is  separated  by  a 
wide  gulf  from  any  other  existing  type. 
He  alone  among  those  oompo.ers  who 
followed  Wagner  directly  in  the  field  of 
German  opera  seems  to  have  realized 
that  Wagner's  technical  method  might 
be  applied  to  totally  different  subjects 
from  those  which  AVagner  worked  upon, 
and  that  when  so  applied,  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent kind  of  musical  expression  must  , 
be  called  into  existence.    So.  while  the  j 
copyists  of  Wagner  have  wearied  their 
cublic  bv  trying  to  transfer  the  erno- 
tions  of  'Tristan'  or  of  'Parsifal  to  situ- 
ations in  which  they  became  merely  In- 
congruous. Humperdinck  used  the  tech- 
nical style  which  he  learnt  at  Bayreuth 
and  subjugated  it  to  the  expression  of 
emotions  which  were  new  to  opera  be- 
cause they  were  the  outcome  of  his  own ; 
personality."    At  the  end  of  the  article 
IS  this  sentence:  "His  English  friends 
were  surprised  to  find  his  name  append- 
ed to  the  famous  manifesto  issued  t>y 
ihe   German    professors   against  this 
tountry  after  the  war  broke  out."  i 
The  Daily  Telegraph  had  this  to  say: 
'  So  old  Humperinck  Is  dead;  to  all  mu-, 
slcal  intents  and  purposes  he  has  heen) 
dead    a   long   time.     I    call    him  oldJ 
though  he  was  some  way  from  thre^ 
ecoro  years  and  ten.     But  to  me  he 
seemed  at  least  as  old  as  that  when  t 
knew  him  about  five-and-thirty  years 
npo.    Then  he  was  a  grizzled  old  man,| 
who  eked  out  a  precarious  livelihood  byi 
teaching  the  elements  of  harmony  to  re- 
calcitrant pupils  of   Julius  Stockhau- 
Fen's    singing    schol    at  FYankfort-a-' 
Maine  and  added  a  few  odd  marks  to 
his  eleemosynary  exchequer  by  writing 
lonoert  notices   for     the  Frankfurter 
'/pitung,    at,    it    was    said.    .'"2  marks 
(then  the  equivalent  of  2s  tidi  per  notice. 
0£  course,  this  was  long  before  more  or 

less  lasting  fame  came  to  '""^  ,t^'-°;'f^V' 
his  one  reallv  succesful  opera,  'Haen^";  ! 
and  Gretel,'  but  after  he  had  o7;<»J 
heroic    deeds   on   Wagner  s   behalf  at 
^yreuih-for  which  he  got,   Perhaps^  1 
J^o  little  credit.  As  I  see  down  the  long 
avenue  of  time,  he  was  a  fussy  ttle 
man.  untidy,  dishevelled    but  with  a 
sparkling    eye.     No    doubt    there  are 
many  of  his  quondam  harmony  pupUS 
who  have  recollections  of  Humperdinck 
I  even  more  vK'ld  than  my  own. 
I    operas  to  be  performed  at  the  Paris 
opera  this  season  for  the  first  time. 
Magnard's  "Guerooeur."  Bruneau  s  Le 
Jardln  du  Paradls,"  Sliver  a     La  Ma- 
I  gere    Apprlvoisee"    ("Taming    of  the 
I  fihrcw")     "Pour   ma  Fille."    by  Ravel 
■  and  Mmc.  Colette  and  Roussel's  opera-  | 
1  ballet  "Padmavati."  .  1 

'    At  the  Opera-Comique,  Pans,  the  firet 
performances  there  will  be:    Hues  A, 
rombre    de    la    Cathedral."    Buesi^  s 
"Nocor  Cotlnthiennes"  (Anatole  Franc«)  I 
'  Cras's  "Polypheme."  Bachelet's  -Quana 
la  Cloche  Sonnera."   I>uget'B  "Caprice 
de     Rol,"     Berirand's^  "Sainte-Odile,  1 
Uatpz's  "Massaouda."  Roussel  s  "Ffestin  , 

de  I'Araignee,"  l^f'-.'^^itile  ^ 

les  Autres."  Delmar's  "CatwlUe.  Hi  le- 
macher's   "Fra   AngeU.CQj.l_EQ-Urdraln  s 


aspect   of    the   master's   teacning   ana  ;  ^^'SK'^t.™-  — 

press  it  up  to.  and  perhaps  beyond  Us  ^  j.„g  ^an  fay  that  the  omy 
legiti.mate   conclusions.    We  have  had,  .^jng  the  ^ft"""'^'/,."!   from  the,, 

therefore,    and    have,    composers    who  ,      jheir  works,  and  that,  trom 

prt«  the  claims  of  .some  one  aspect-.>f  ^J,^,^  of  the  tombs,  their  deares^  de 

counterpoint  here,  of  harmony  there,  of  ^.^^    For  ourf^elves  we  cannot  encourag^ 

some   special    melodic    '-r^k    or    so^me  i  ^^j,  ,tatue-mania.  for  eve.i  U  ^^^^^^ 
ste.reotyp'5  of  form.    But  the  tiick  goes 


this  statue-maiim.  v^.         ■   ,„hprn 

where  It  begins,  one  Kn-s  nc.^  wh^ 

lam- V-'^fastatue'trDVussy.  and  the 
::ir  has  dissipated  both  the  ,dea  of  he 
Beethoven    monument   and   tlie  ^ 

collected  for  its  «>-«^       ,.i,^*^'%nTy  one 
vancing.    '  .   ,  ,     is  a  verv  sound  pomt  of  view.  ^-"''^ 

ijie    — u(«i^  /.GTinot  be  ex-  I         ,         ,  .u«;».  wnrtc  more  II* 


out  of  fashion,  the  special  aspect  is  lost  1 
sight  of.  and  no  real  advance  Is  made. 
Mr  Goossens's  music  seems  to  be  thor- 
ouglily  alive  and  to  keep  clear  of  this 
special  pleading,  and  in  so  far»  to  be  ad- 
vancing. 


the  actual  iiol-^li^j"^ 

Of  understandings  whlcl.  <=^""°t  be  ex^ 
pressed  on  paper.  For  tiie  cla*.  cs  there 

ducted  his  o-n  n,u«-^--  -i.'',r>e  o^e 
lll"keVr""l"ois  i;-it"*.''4t'h  no  axe  of  his 
«wn  to  grind,  will  put  it  before  us  as  it 
U  relin^nipant,  we  he^r  the  words,  in- 
dewtbut  miss  the  faith  behind  them.- 
London  Times. 

Henry  Wood's  transcription  for  or- 
chestra   of     Moussergskys  Pictures 
^fom  an  Exhibition.-'    "It  ,s  almost  In- 
I  Pvi^ble   that   these   miniatures  should  1 
'seem    over-painted    when  transferred; 
trom  the  piano  to  the  orchestra,  but 
they  were  evidently  enjoyed.  , 
The   three   choirs   festival   at  Here- 

Jd  (Eng.)  was  ^"-^.365  ITrgain  t 
The  total  receipts  were  $5365  f a^^inst 
$2976  at   the  last  Hereford  festival  in 
T912    The  total  expenditures  amounted 
lo  I^OS  against  $3543  In  1912.  The  tol-a 
attendances  at  the  cathedral  were  35SS. ! 
ae-ainst  8615  in  1912. 
^Mr    B.  H.  Tatton  of   London  w^^^^^^^ 
recently   about    womon   as  fhoristers. 
'•Here  '  there  are  at  least  three   val  d 
.reasons   why   women   should   be  reed 
;  [rom  a  disability  which  many  of  them 
i  resent    In  the  first  place,  they  are  far 
mbre  reverent  than  choirboys,  who,  as 
'Xn  as  not,  are  mischievous,  irrever- 
i°ent  ani  undisciplined.    I"  the  second 
place,   it  would  be  a  S'-^^t  advantage 
o  many  a  young  singer  who  is  strug 
gling  for  a  livelihood  to  have  a  per 
n  anent  church  appointment.  ^1";^,  be- 
Side?,  augmenting  her  income,  hov.eve^ 
I  s'lghtlv.    would    give    her    a  musical 
status   n  h.  r  lo,-ality.   Lastly.  U  is  ad- 
!^f,^d  on  all  hands  that  women  p  e- 
I  dominate  in  most  ^ J.^'Jed 
fore  thev  should,  it  seems,  be  allowea, 
to  take  "part  officially  -™ 
they   support.     Women,   as  ^^e  know, 
a  e  slowb-  forcing  their  ^vay  .ntojhe 
nulpit.   Is  there,  then,  any  %alid  reason 
Tom  excluding  them  from  the  cholr^ 

one  hundred  and  twenty 
comprising  4000  musicians  competed  on 
24  ir"th^ crystal   Palace.  The, 
n^'tionfl  champlon«Wp  ^^  -^jZs  lJ  '^ 

^^;L't^^;r  with  her  chop^ 

cital  in  London  g^'od  many 

Secr?^«,^;n^^--^1 

K"t^pf^no.'rc^^^^r^-i 

Saens  had  said  t_^at  'n  his  musl.  w,m  ^_ 
,s  always  presen    (oxcep  m 
"n^fs^-  :-%Ve^n^  -  may  take 


;::S^m:?rrw;^™orerr^-tU;^ 
Whiles  the  composers^vvere  aUv.^  Pos^, 

'^r'T^^^-^o.^on  Paily  Tele- 
graph. 


Tetrazzini's  "Life  of  Song 

(From  The  btjuge  .,f  Sept.  '.iSi 
,„  "Mv  Life  of  Song,"  published  by 
Cassell's  at    IS.  net,  Mme  Luisa  Telraz- 
zinl!  whose  sister  Eva  married  Cam- 


paninl  the  conductor,  has  much  to  say^ 
about  the  press.    For  insta'ice,  "I  scon 
realized  how  great  a  power  is  the  press 
in  making  more  remunerative  the  bu>l- 
iiess  side  of  a  prima  donna's  work  10 
convince  an  impre.sario  of  her  abi  ity 
to  sing  well  is  only  part  of  the  battle 
of  a  prima. donna;   '-he  gM.oral  pnl.Uc 
must  know   it.   too.     T  help  the  prt^^s 
whenever  I  can,  because  almost  Invari- 
ably   the    press    helps    me.       AH  tne 
same,   though,   she  has  never  let  ,sllP 
a  legitimate  chance  of  securing  a  press 
boom  about  her.  especially  in  the  states 
and  In  South  America.    Th.  celebrated 
coloratura    singer,    just    starting    an-  j 
other  visit  to  this  country,  speaks  very 
sensibly   about    the   press   agent,  co^n- 
cerning  whom  she  observes,  justly,  on 
the  whole,  press  agents  ar-j  more  es- 
sential to  those  artists  ^ho  have  not 
made  a  great  reputation.    I"«t*d  of 
having  to  employ  a  press  agent  to  in 
ter^st   the    newspapers   in   me.   1  was 
often  forced   to   employ   ^o/"«  °r«i„'° 
protect  me   from    too   much  attention 
I  from  the  newspapers." 

This  Tetrazzini  certainly  had  not  re- 
ceived here  prior  to  h*'"  almost  unher- 
alded London  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
'  Saturday.  Nov.  ■.  Wl.  the  engage  u^nt 
having  been  secured  mainly  through  the 
nfluence  of  her  brother-in-law  froin  the 
at  first  very  doubtful,  though  after 
"the  plunge."  most  enthusiastic  Mr.  H. 
V  Higgins  of  the  Grand  Opera  Syndi- 
cated whom  she  speaks  very  frankU- 
Her  tardy  appearance  in  foggy  I^^ndO" 
near  "a  vegetable  market,  of  which 
she  speaks  with  needless  sarcasm,  had 
been  preceded  by  a  long  Period  of  tri-  , 
umphal  public  receptions  across  the 
AUan«c    four  years  having  been  spent  , 

Ihe  Argentine,  with  54  appearances 
n  "Lucia''  at  Buenos  Ayres  alone  and 
kve  seasons  more  in  the  coarse  of  her  1. 
"Conquest    of    Mexfco."      Indeed,    tne  , 
book%ith  its  copious  f^^,Z7nuZl  r 
Tetrazzini's  operatic  adventures  n  those 
countries,  and  with  its  f«<i;?"'„  '  ^^^^ 
encesto    the    honors    lavished    on  ner 
presidents,  alike  of  the  Argent  ne,  | 

fot^ve  h"e  n'S:viY"d"arge"^^or  trans 
1^1^.10  c^nsun^tlon^  T^ls  IS  bo-e  ou^ 

^^th''^S,c%^^°rm?:errein,^'anfby;the 
I  narratives  of  various  escapes  or  esca 
I  nade.<j  on  board  ship. 


th^'l^^i^il^ie^^ti^'^^^^^;^! 

/g  rs^t"ttr^a:"tfo"re"sh^^Jme 
L^'lngland.    More  interestin^^  perhap.  | 

rys'lnd".;;-  oal  t^aUin/in  her  naUve 
^Fl^rence.  where^  she  i.ed  to  s  ng^ acU 

[hr-tar.^"thus'making  this  particular 
[l;:e^"^hehappUsthourofne,r^a^^ 

-"^rncr^opf  :^ 
^^:^:'r^:^ir^a3^if- 

Z%  ^hfbermf /  PHt^V^""-,,-  t?; 
!:^:of  l.  at  the  local  Pagha^^^^ 

appearing  as  „iianized  name  of 

t'ffri  Vnlirowfng  to  the  illness  of 
the  artist  who  had  been  engaged  for 
Z  p\n"  -VIS  initial  trit^ph  was  fo^ 

l^hln^^e'trazzfnrwTnr^tralght  out  to  the 

HEr^^of:an^=S 

---T^w^^r^rThrpXand 
jadlcious  advice  to  >Oung  s  nser 

of  gymnastic  exercise  o^jting 

-•^«,,«-''^>^or  p  op'le'  st'    that  itj 
condition.     |ome    P    w    ^^^^^^  ^ 

^^rat^a  arust'"lf  may  ^o  with  some] 
1        with  others  it  may  not  be^ne.es 

''.f^i  n^aCTe  d'T^loped  just  right..  H 
I  or  It  mAy  MA^„t     thp  achieve 

;  It  means  arduous  effort    ^l;^  acbi 

„,ent  is  always  -°^^^';,"^:,:raYedly  emo 
interesting.  P"^,^,^;  g,andilo<iuent 
;;rie  ^  r:^n:cu:ns  Is  iuusu-at. 
with  a  photogravure 
ritlfeTgU^.^V:tU°,\?es"^howinghe, 
various  roles,  with  her  dogs,  and  . 
forth.   

A  Purified  'Beggar's  Opera" 

Doubts  as  10  the  proprieties  of  '  l 
B  ggar's  opera"  .seem  to  have  as-' 
lUerary  men  of   ^'^^-^^^^/^^  f^'^  \,  ,  ' 
quently.  my  present-day   f''^';''..^,  , 
v  nique  in  his  judgmen  .    Thus  Bl 
wood's  Magazine"  for  -^"f;'«t-.  l^^S.  . 
tains    an    article    on    the      *  r.^.  , 
Reform  of  'The  Beggar's  OP-'a-^^^J'  ,', 
ingenious  are  the  ■•"'^^^f'^^'.  "'^"J^V  .  . 
therelh.     The   hero    '^  to   h.  • 
George  Woodberry,  a 


.iifi 


rseerfn'sh  beauiics  in  so  devoui 
"oung  mind,  tra.ined  in  the  way  it  shou H 
J^  hv  B  maiden  sunt,  now  deceased.  Too 
^^thy  "  the  whole  Pl"t^^,;-,-»i:: 
as  revised  to  describe  in  fctall.  Sum 
i,  ,0  sav  that  Sir  George.  I"''"*' .a  ";'<^«^' 
one  night  bv  footpads,  comes  into  .'0 1- 
?.rot  with  Cap;.   Ma.'heath,  a  vciitahK 
ti^^ia^;:  whon'he  overcomes  and  :akc. 
prisoner.    As  the  pr»(e  •>f  h'^  '^''■'^'M.,, 
fe  he  induces  the  captain  to  1.  st  ucl 
him  in  the  mvsterie.  of  las  nefarious 
U  elil^ood     This  done,   he  o.nharUs  on 
L'Me  of  a^lventuie,  which  ^^e^"'^^"^  '  ^ 
.  «f  th*>  storv.    In  tnc  guise 

orthrcaPtaln.  Sir  George  pays  his  ad- 
dresses  ro  M  S,  Polly,  who,  to  his  pious 
delight  refuses,  v.-ith  virtuous  obstinacy, 
ueiisui..  '  ,  .  ,  do  w  th  him  until 
l"e  has  be'^ome^.  reforined  character, 
•r  ie  various  suggestions  made  for  pre- 
se  ving  the  strict  propriety  of  the  prin- 
cioal  characters,  who  j'only  for  a  pai- 
Ucular  purpose  assum'e  the  temporary 
-S'e  ofTninulty,"  are  distinctly  naive 
and  verv  amusing. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  tor  piesent- 
dAv  EnKlish  audiences-  not  to  speak  of 
i^.,^ran-that ''Blackwood's  M^^^^^^^^^^^ 
<v,r  Aueust   1818.    s  now  a  little  out  01 
date^Son  Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  24. 

VICTORIAN  ORCHESTRA 

Ag  noted  in  the  list  of  concerts  this 
w^ek  the  Victorian  Concert  Orches  ra, 
Clarencr-  Cameron  White,  conduc  or 
^  glvt  a  concert  under  the  auspices 
the  urban  Leagtie  of  Bo..ton  at 
?fon  A  M.  E.  Church  this  after- 
the  ^'O"  A-  '"^  h  is  on  the  corner  of 
^rmburaXe    and  Northampton 

''.'This  orchestra  is  the  successful  out- 
„,n,  nf  an  idea  conceived  severa 
^•^rs  ago  bv  Mr  Charles  Sullivan. 
X  has  been  untiring  In  hi.  effort.- 
To  promote  a  first  cla.ss  conc_crt  or 
chestra  of  Negro  musicians.  Thiougl 
U  e  nterest  of  the  Urban  1-ague,  o 
Boston  Mass.,  the  Victorian  Concer 
Orchestra  is  enabled,  this  season,  t. 
present  a  .series  of  nionllily  concerts 
The  object  is.  ftrM  of  all.  to  do  11 
cervico  Of  a  community  orchestra  u 
that  H  will  present  the  highest  l.vp 
I,rorchestral  music  to  the  masses  1 
the  South  fo'l. 


will 
of 

the 


ihlic  free  of         <    tie.  otWv 

iin  a  silver  cV'  «1"<"- 
ol  thai   t.h.-  U»v.  a  wol- 

iinc  uildltlon  to  oMi-  loui'iiiiiilty  life,  .■< 
luroe  of  inspiration  to  t)u-  miinerous 
iiKic  stiultnl.':  In  our  niW-st,  and  i\ 
■erial  iiii-aiiB  of  rhwer  unity  amoiif 
1  Masses  In  GUI'  I'Omrtiunlty ."' 
Tlio  program  x 

nlni.ain   ..   l=il)<.lUis 

miithon.v  Nt>. 
tvninilli'  ... 

iniK^f'-'.   

■t;,.>  .'liiilil  

8  -Moimster.i-  Cinril,  i 

»tll]i    llul  (.'It't'lllilrttill 

The   orchestra  ; 
rst  violins. 


follows: 


 B.ft1i. 

.'F«'ll»lkinvsk.v 
'  ,>lfTld([e-Tjiylo' 
.  .O.  O.  Willi' 
H.I  ,i.<rils>..K»t»Hx>.' 

 Klsr.' 

QOiWctsed  of  elsh' 
s«»'Wjtti  violins,  twvi 


olas,  three  vloloncolltis.  flouble  bass, 
ivo  flutes,  "oboe,  foup-clsrlnets.  Viassoon 
orn.  two  corh.ns.  ir.;i''  kettl. 
rinns.  other  parcus;  imenU 
nd  Dian.0. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

"I  Ml.W-  S.  nlll|ll)ll.^    ilall.  P.   M.     Kpi  IIm 

li.\  I'Jnnn  Zillltmlsl.  vi«liij-|.it.  ..Spi-  spCMi'' 
noti'-p.  . 

AHlrtftiin  •[•'•■■«Iit,  :t:?,i1  f.  M.  Concerf  I. 
*ho  l*rt>nli''s  Symphony  'Orrh'^nt;'!*'.  Mr.  Mo 
Icn  unier.  c-MHlu'-tor.    Sre  -^nm-lal  iioti'  c. 

7loa  .\.  \lt      null' h.  :i  p.  .\t.   The  VI, 
loiUin  t'liiii-eii   IM'-hentca.  I'lai'i'iice  t'niiiei'u 
\Vhlt''.  coniliir'fir.    Siv.  >;pivpii  notlre. 
ri  F.RDAY-  J.irii  111    Httll.    8ll5  .P.    M.  Am- 
N'Pill.  vlollnWT.    The  pnTinm  iiu-iudes:  Tai 
Hill's  S^nntri    tn         minor.    Piijratiini'B  r/>ii 
<'evtu   111    I>   iiuijoi-   ari'l    plefOK    by  ITftniJol 
Mniart.    KtmpfHlicrRPr,    Sindini.    Yost  aU'i 
Wlenliurnkl.  - 
\VKI)NKSnAY-.Ior()aii  Holt.  S:13  r.  M.  Oon 
cert   of   iiiiisir    for   iMrt   pliiiio-i   by  Mvair'* 
Mntpr   and   Puttlsort.    Baeli-Baiipr.  Fantasin 
and  Kngiii-  in  A  minor:  Bacli.  ronrert»  In  f 
minor   (witli   .'tiinjr  quarteM:  Unchmanlooff 
Valso.  OIL   IT:   Bni.   Moy  Mell   (Tlio  HapiM 
Plaini:    TnillefcriT.    f.a  .  TIroHtciilalne  ami 
t'ai'Iie-cftplie  Mitoiila :  .MoKHrt.   Andante  -vltli 
live  torlotlona:  Krjni'!;.  PTelildr>.  Kiijrup  anil 
Vaiialion;   Diivcrnoy.  FVu  Roitlont;  'lllll,  A 
,Ta:'.T.  Study:  Hiifrhcson.  Rakw7.v  XTarch.  I 
lU'ItSDAY^.Iordaii  Hall,  :j  P.   .\f.    Song  re-  1 
i-ltal  hy  Ilia  Geer  Wellcr,   mezzo  contralto.  ■] 
BfM'thover.    In   qnesta    tomba:    Haydn,    She  ! 
.\ev.T  Told  Her  I,ove:Bai  h.  "Bist  dii  l>el  nilr;  ) 
Hundel.  CaiT  Sfhe;  Boiiiberjr.  Arioso,  "Hie 
Death  of  Join  of  Arr";  Droratc.  Four  Oypsy 
-fioncK:     Tremlsot.     Xovembri':     Pierne,  lie 
Moulin;   A,    Heliues,   1/   Heiire   de  pourprp. 
1/  Heurp  d*  -Vzur;  Kurstpiner,  InvoenUpu  tp 
Kros:   Irish  air.  nrr.  by  Fislier,  WoiiM  God 
I  M'l-rc  the  Tender  Apple  Blossom;  l>a  Foi-ge 
HIrlden    Wound*:    naphmanluotf.    At  Xlifht; 
(Jretohanlnoff,  My  Native  Land.    Ooeniad  V. 
Bos.  aopoiiipnniat. 

Symphony  Hall,  S:15  P.  M.  Sepond  Stetn- 
eart  pomert.  Mabel  ("IflrrlRon,  soprano,  and 
Iteinalrt  W>neiU-ath,  baritone,  'See  special 
notipp. 

"RIDAY-Sympliony  Hill.  2:.10  P. .  ^f.  Fourth 
i-oneert  of  thp  Boston  S.tmphouy  Orcaeslrv, 
Mr.  .\Ionteiis.  i,oiiductor.    Sep  spivial  notlee. 

Symphony  Hall.  $:Xr>  P.  M.  Conpert  by 
Star)-  (iardpn   and   the   HarvafJ  Olee  Clnh 

.Tordan  'Hall,  S  P.  Ptipils  of  Totnm»sp 

Oalloiel  will  Kirp  a  Poueprt.  Aet  IV,  of  La 
Olo<-onda.  "  .\p(  U.  of  "BiKoIetto"  and  \pt 
IV.  of  ".Mda,"  .Xriiis  and  sonfrs  hv  (k)ninod 
Jlasienet.  I,poiie;ivi)no.  riellhes.  Piir'pini.  Sfas- 
pii>.-nl.'Rob:llldl.  Zncpn.  (iriea,  C.oni  Fisher 
lATUnnA  Y -.lorfloii  Hall,  ;i  P.  M,  Violin  re- 
eit.Hl  hy  Vasa  Prihixl*.  assisted  hv  Oito 
KlseiispliliiiuK-1.  pi  aiist:  I'.eethoTen,  "Kreut- 
r.er"  Sonatn;  l  ap'.  Three  nioTPnienls  f'l'vi 
llip  .Symphoiiie  Kflpajrmde;  Froprk,  Andani-me 
Ouieloso;  Tartiiii-Rrpisler.  Variations  on  n 
Theme  of  0>relII'P:  Mnndelssohn,  On  Wln^s 
of  .Song;  Bazflni.  I.n  R4)ni|p  des  laitins 

Symphony  Hall.  S  P.  .M.  Repotition  of 
I'riday'd  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Monteus, 
conductor. 


!  ••!  •   ;,  uilniin  II.-  '  '  ' 

(li  ii  spoaka  loudly  In  favor  of  sliori 
h^kltt.  -Wl^y  should  our  rlrl"  Sflve  up. 
ihort  sklrt8?  They  havo  tho  prettiest 
f««;t  and  the  prettiest  leKs  In  the  world." 
How  amiatole  Is  Mla»  Garden!  Praising 
Indiscriminately,  she  shuts  her  eyea  to  ] 
the  8l«ht  of  many  paasing  t>y  or  sitting 
ci-oss-legsed  In  tho  street  cars.  It  Is  to 
1.0  obeerved  that  she  says  noU\lnB  afcout 
ifllddlc-aged  women  ;  but  not  all  Ameri- 
can girls  were  designed  by  Nature  for 
fihort  skirts. 

THE   TACTLESS  JOHANNA 

So  Mme.  Johanna  Gadskn,  the  wife  of 
th«    notorious    Capt.   Han.-!.  Tausoher. 
purposes  to  hire  a  hall  and  an  orches- 
tra in  Now  Tork  for  a  concert  at  which 
she  win  sing.     No    wonder    that  tho 
American  Defence  Society  protests.  But 
Mme.  Johanna  wa»  never  noted  for  her 
tact.  i 
This  Is  a  nation  of  materialists,  gross-  i 
ly  commercial  persons,  lenorant  of  art ;  ' 
the  "Vaterland"  Is    the    only  land  of 
mustc.  but  the  German  singers  forget  ' 
their  national  prejudice  If  not  hatred  In 
their  eagerness   to  pick   up  American 
dollars.    Mme.  Oerhardt  Is  already  on 
Tom  Tiddler'*  rround  and  Mmo.  Johan- 
na has  hopes. 

WHO  WAS  THE  NOBLEMAN? 

Mr.  Sidney  T.  Callowhlll,  of-  Newton 
Centre,   who   was  born   in  Worcester, 
England,  told  the  readers  of  The  Herald 
last  week  that  the  mysterious  noble- 
man who  compounded  the  recipe  fori 
Worcestershire  sauce  was  the  Earl  of  ] 
Coventry.     We  have   received   several  j 
letters  on  this  engrossing  subj-ect  which  | 
wo  now  publish.  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Tlie  following  may  be  reltefl  tipon— as 
the  story  was  told  to  me  by  a  near 
relative  of  the  late  Lord  Soudes  who 
brought  the  recipe  from  India  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  The  story 
was  told  to  me  In  1886.  and  most  of 
the  parties  Immediately  concerned  are 
norv.  of  corrrse,  dead.  The  butler  of 
the  nobleman  In  question  went  one  day 
to  a  small  grocery  store  In  Worcester, 
Eng.,  kept  by  Lea  &  Perrin,  to  buy 
Ingredients    for  iVnaking  this 


PEOPLE'S  SKMt'HUN! 

Tns  People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Kmil  Mollenhauer.  conductor.  B^ve  Its 
first  concert  of  the  season  J^e  Ar 
lington  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
before  a  largo  audience.  The  program 
was  as  foUowe: 


1 45 


.  .Warner 

f?om  "Cau- 


certam 
sauce 


Vorsplel    "LohengrlTi". . 
"Cortege'  du  Sardar" 
caslou  Scenes"  Op-  lt»  ,  ' 

'  Ippolltow-Iwanow 

^^X' •  '  . . . '.'f^Salkowsky 

Increased  m  numbers  and  r>rov\6ea 
with  a  new  home  free  of  charge  so  lo- 
cated that  a  new  and  increased  cHeritele 
was  apparent  yesterday,  Mr  Mollen- 
hauer's  democratic  organization  began 
Its  second  season  under  propitious 
auguries.  The  orchestra  now  ntjmbers 
I.",  musicians.  Presdent  I.  H.  Odell  out- 
lining the  explanation  ^^",,^^111 
from  Convention  Hall,  said:  We  are 
Indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  ma.n- 
agement  of  the  Arlington  Jlieatre  to 
the  extent  of  about  $40nO.  for  that  s 
what  the  contribution  virtually  amounts 
to  in  providing  us  gratuitously  with 
this  spacious  theatre, '  With  seats  so 
I  unusually  comfortable  and  so  attrac- 
tive an  liTtsrior  for  our  concerts,  and 
also  gratuitous  advertising.  The  man- 
agement also  promises  to  contribute  to 
our  program,  from  time  to  time,  tal- 
ented artisLs  from  its  opera  compNjy. 
all  in  co-operative  endeavor  to  _estab- 
llsh  a  new  musical  centre  here." 

Conductor  Mollenhauer  was  given  an  j 
enthusiastic  reception  on  his  appear-  , 
«nce,  and  at  the  close  of  the  concert  the  ! 
applause  was  so  long  continued  that  he  j 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  stage  to  , 
acknowledge  the  plaudits.  The  nearly  , 
all-Russian  program  appeared  to  give 
great  satisfaction. 

Frederick  Tillotson,  pianist,  will  be 
the  assisting  artist  next  Sunday  after- 
noon, playing  the  Rubinstein  concerifc 
for  pianoforte  in  D  minor,  and  the  other 
numbers  on  the  program  will  be:  Men- 
delsssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
overture.    .Saint-Saens's  sym- 


&    Perrin,  who 


0  ^RffinHHMH^Hak' 


Operatic  actl\-itles  are  brisk  In  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Harold  P.  McCormick, 
speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  characterized 
opera  as  "a  biological  necessity.",  Haz- 
lltt  wrote  an  essay  in  which  her  saiij 
harsh  things  about  opera;  Ruskiri.  Sam- 
uel Butler  and  others  did  not  hold  this 
form  of  art— if  opera  is  an  art— In  high 
esteem,  but  no  one  of  them  thought  of 
reproaching  It  for  being  "biological." 
As  we  understand  it,  biology  Is  the  sci- 
ence of  physical  life,  dealing  with  the 
morphology,  phy-siology,  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  animals  and  plants.  As 
morphology  is  the  study  of  the  form  of 
animals  (and  filants)  Mr.s.  McCormick 
might  have  described  the  Chicago  opera 
as  morphological,  although  Miss  Mary 
Garden,  arriving  from  Europe,  on  landr 
Ing  told  the  reporters  that  she  would 
not  take  the  part  of  Thais  In  future. 

However,  Miss  Muriel,  the  interesting 
daughter  of  Mrs.  McCormick— Miss  Mu- 
riel thinks  that  she  has  heard  a  divine 
call  to  the  stage— was  pleased  by  her 
mother's  characterization  of  opera. 
"Nonchalantly  pushing  iback  her  coffee 
=up,  she  produced  her  gold  cigarette 
case  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  Curling 
up, from  her  fingers  a  smoke  halo  en- 
circled the  head  of  Mis3  Muriel,  the  first 
woman  to  smoke  at  an  Aaaociatioh  of 
Commerce  luncheon."  Thus  she  enters 
unchallenged  the  Chicago  Hall  of  Fame. 
;But  Is  she  not  aware  that  In  London  it 
is  the  correct  card,  the  Stilton  so  to 
speak,  for  women  to  smoke  a  Jewelled 
pipe? 


— ,  prea 

„^   He  then  proceeded  to  a  drug  Lhonio   poem   "Le   Rouet  d-Omphale,' 

store  to  purchase  other  ingredients,  but  1^,^  Tschailkowsky's  "Marche  Slavs." 

on  arriving   there   found   that  he  had  f   ■ 

lost  the  recipe,  either  in  the  street  (TyTlVfff  A T T«T  PIAYS  FOR 

In   the  grocery  store.     Hurrying   back  /'liVlUALiliSl    JTij-^xo  ±  v^i* 
he  found  the  paper  quite  safe,  it  havirig  ENTHUSIASTIC  HOUSE 

'nrrw^rdrthi:' sauce,  Thfch  soon°b^       Efrem  Zimbaiist  gave    hi.  first  c.n- 
"^■■^Lt^ous,  appeared  on  the  market!  -rt^of Jhis^sea.o,,  m^SymP^ 

by  Harry  Kaufman,  pianist,  who  ac- 
companied the  -violinist  with  feeling, 
but  at  times  with  over-emphasls.  The 
program  was  brief  in  numbers  but 
owing  to  ^he  very  geperous  additions 
it  was  greiitly  lengthened.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  fair  size  but  of  pronounced 
enthusiasm.  Five  numbers  were  add- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  program. 

Mp.  Zimbalist's  selections  lacked  va,- 
rlety.  being  largely  of  as  ubdued  and 
somnolent  nature.    His  playing  was  un- 
emotional,    but     it    sho-wed  dignity, 
placidity,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  fre-^ 
quently  a  deptli  of  Expression  that  vat 
The  Adagio   o£    the  Suits 
by  Sinding.-'Tind  the  Lenta 
French  cook,  who  had  beeii  brought  to  <n   the   concerto  by   S^^^^i'^^? . 
England    by   the    French    ambaasado.-.  much     enthusiasm.  Jl^^ 
This  French   cook   happened  to  mak-j  |  Saint-«aens,   ,3"^    Caprice     by  Saint 
the  acqurintance  of  an  English  family  I  Saens-Ysaye  lacked  force  and  sufflcie^ 
who   became   so   friendly   that  on   hi.!  vivacity.     Jlr.    Z.mbalist    played  xviUi 
suffering -from  a  severe  illness  thev  took;  more   authority   and    distinction    in  a 
care  ot  him.    On  his  leaving  England  selection     of     his     own  composition 


came 

1  as    made    by  Lea 

il  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  and 
I  contributed  generously  towards  the  im- 
I  provement  and  welfare  ot  their  naUve 

town.  Some  two  years  ago  I  met  » 
descendant  of  this  Mr.  Perrin  In  Franco. 
He  was  a  member  of  tb»  A.  B.  F.  and 
lives  In  Texas.  H.  P-  H. 

Monadnock  P.  O..  N.  H. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Tho  remarks  In  this  column  atxmt  the 

origin  of  Worcestershire  sauce  brings 
to  mind  a  story  told  me  more  than  60 
years  ago,  which  was  retold  by  an 
American  paper  some  20  years  ago.  An 
English  nobleman,  possibly  the  Barl  of  appealing 
Coventry,  had  in  his  service  a  famou.s,"!  A  minor. 


he  gave  the  English  family,  to  show 
his  gratitiicle.  the  recipe  for  a  sanci 
that  had  already  become  famous.  Thf) 
secret  of  this  concoction  was  Jealouslv 
guarded  and  the  family  Is  said  to  have 
made  a  large  fortune  from  Its  sale. 
The  name  of  this  family  was  Lazenby. 
and  for  generations  eveiy  bottle  of  the 
preparation  bore  the  signature  of  Eli- 
zabeth Lazenby  as  a  proof  of  Its  being 
genuine,  1  have  understood  that  this 
family  long  ago  sold  the  secret  of  the 
ingredients  and  preparation  of  the 
sauce,  which,  if  I  ana  not  mistaken.  Is 
now  owned  by  the  celebrated  Arm  of 
Cross  &  Blackwell.  In  traveling 
about  the  wrorld  I  have  often  heard  tho 
remark  that  there  were  two  thmga 
that  defied  imitation:  Worcestershire 
Sauce  and  Gulnness'e  Dublin  Stout, 
Maiden.  B.  B. 


Thantaay  on  Rimskylforsakoff's 
d'Or."  , 


"Cop 


iiiat  1.  to  Which  allusion 

!h   iiu.  1    correupondent,  Mr. 

Cummliigsi,  were  observed  In  the  autumn 
i)f  1883^  two  years  after  "Yellow  Tues- 
day." Tho  Herald  editorial  conctnilng 
that  day  of  September,  ISSl,  brought 
back  many  Impres.Mons  of  that  strange 
experience.  Our  academy  closed  Its  ses- 
,slon  soon  after  noon,  as  pupils  near  the 
windows  could  not  read  the  printed 
page.  As  wo  walked  homeward  the  red 
(-lover  blossom.^  by  the  roadside  seemed 
to  have  changed  color— to  have  a  hlulsh 
atmosphere. 

In  a  ponsiderable  proportion  of  trans- 
fer.i  of  land  in  Bristol  county  fMass.) 
deeds,  about  1680and  later,  possession 
was  given  "by  turf  and  twig."  In  an 
o<-ca3lonal  Instance  warranty  of  possca- 
.sion  was  given  "as  long  as  grass  grows 
or  water  runs."  .SHAW'SIl  l.V. 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 


-'7 


PLAUSIBLE  EXCUSES 

Mr.  Saito  Taizo.  a  Japanese  seaman, 
confessing  tn  New  York  the  murder  of 
his  friend.  Mr.  Nltar  Tasuhara,  said 
that  he  killed  him  because  he  had  "a' 
grating  voice."  | 

Years  ago  tliat  remarkable  man,  I 
Thomas  Griffiths  Walnewrig'ht,  essavlst. 
painter,  friend  of  Lam*,  Macready! 
Talfourd  and  De  Quincey.  when  he  was 
asked  why  he  poi-soned  that  lovely  - 
Helen  Abercrombie,  a  tall  graceful  girl 
with  fair  hair,  forgetting  that  he  had 
Insured  her  life  for  a  sum  of  at»out  £18,- 
000,  answered.  "Yes:  tt  wag  a  dreadful 
thing  to  do,  but  she  had  very  thicX 
anklea" 


As  the  World  Wags:  . 

I  wonder  If  your  correspondent,  Mt^ 
Callowhill  of  Newton,  can  tell  us  It 
green  walnuts  or  tvainut  catsup  (Ens- 
lish)  enter  into  the  -composition  o* 
Worcestershire  sauce..  The  reason  t 
ask  is  this:  The  last  time  1  was  IR 
North  Wales,  I  took  a  train  at  a  small 
country  station,  and  while  waiting  X 
watched  some  farm  hands  loading  uj» 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  green  walnuts, 
I  asked  the  lone  porter  if  they  werft 
going  to  London  (having  Cross  &  Black- 
well  in  m.ind).  He  said,  "No,  those  ar« 
going  to  Worcester."  .  Now  there  may 
bo  a  pickle  factory  in  Worcester  that 
uses  green  walnuts.  I  never  use  LeA 
&  Perrin's  sauce  now,  but  I  think  I  d«» 
tect  a  dash  of  walnut  catsup  (Yankee) 
In  it.  all  of  which  may  be  iifaaginatlon. 
j  Perhaps  Mr.  Callowhlll  can  enilghlea 
;  us.  ,  ^' .  F. 

■Wlnthrop. 


Ha^^ng  read  these  letters,  we  s1v»atl 
in  trumpet  tones:  "All  up  for  the  Barl| 
of  Coventry." — Ed. 


THOSE  RED  SUNSETS 

As  the  'VVbrid)  Waga : 

The  red  sunsets  to  which  iMr.  L.  P. 
Cunimirfgs  refers  did  not  occur  in  1681, 
the  year  of  the  "yellow  day,"  but  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  18S3,  I  think  it  was 
i-he  general  opinion  of  scientists  that 
they  were  caused  by  volcanic  dust  from 
tlie  eruption  of  Krikatoa,  ivhlch  oc- 
curred on  Aug.  27.  1883. 

Windham,  Ot.  A.  B.  ROBE'RTS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  "Rprt  .^un---        t  -.elif  v. 


ANECDOTE   FOR  THE  DAY 

iFi-om  dc  la  Mothe  le  Vayer's  "Promeaade  en 
I  Dialogues.) 
A  deep-UiinkIng  student  learned  one 
night  from  a  Treatise  on  Physiognomy 
tliat-Uio  heavily  bearded  liave  minds 
poorly  furnished.  This  led  him  to  ex- 
amine his  beard  In  the  looking  glass. 
Snatching  up  a  candle  he  carelessly 
burned  a  part  of  his  beard.  He  wrote 
immediately  in  the  margin  next  the  fine 
passage  in  the  book:  "This  has  been 
proved,"  having  proved  by  his  own 
beard  Uie  truth  of  this  Important 
apliurism. 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  WAR" 

'J  lie  following  letter  from  a  woman  in 
sore  need  was  received  in  London  by  of- 
ficials during  the  world  war.  We  have 
not  seen  tho  letter  in  print  in  '  this 
country  or  in  England. 

"Tho  I  take  this  liberty  as  it  leaves  me 
at  present  I  beg  to  ask  If  you  will 
kindly  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  knov.- 
-where  niy  husband  tho  he  is  not  my 
legible  husband  as  he  as  a  wife  tho  he 
says  she  is  dead  but  I  dont  think  he 
knows  for  sure  but  -we  .are  not  married 
tho  I  am  getting  my  allotment  reglar 
which  is  no  fault  ot  Mr.  ijoy  George  who 
would  slop  it  if  he  could  and  Mr  Mc- 
K'enna  but  if  you  know  where  he  is  a.s 
lie  is  belong  to  the  Navy  Royal  Fling 
(.;orp  for  ever  since  Jie  joined  in  January 
when  he  Was  sacked  from  his  work  for 
talking  bak  at  his  bos  which  was  a 
woman  at  the  laundry  where  he  worked. 
I  have  not  had  any  money  from  him 
since  he  joined  tho  he  told  Mrs.  Will- 
iams what  lives  on  tlie  ground  floor  that 
he  was  preety  ossifer  for  six  shillings  a 
week  and  lots  of  underclothing  for  the 
cold  weather  &  I  have  three  children 
whats  is  beein  the  father  of  them  tho 
he  says  it  was  my  fault.  Hoping  you 
will  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  are  quit 
well  as  it  leaves  me  at  present  I  must 
now  close  hoping  you  are  well." 


"BRING  IN  THE  LAMP" 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  George  Moore's  "Ephorion  in  Texas" 
(Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life)  is  a  men- 
tion of  lamps.  ^ 

'•  'Bring  in  the  lamp^*  I  said,  and  sal 


Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  In  his  book, 
"The  M.in  on  the  Street,"  regrets  "bit- 
terly that  Hettry  James,  the  noveliatt 

instead  of-  living  in  England,  had  not 
been  "stationed  at  Chicago  close  to  the 
deep  -  currents  of  national  feeling." 
What  a  stodc-yard  and  abattoir  ro- 
mance tlie  world  has  missed! 

What  has  Mr.  Nicholson  against  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton  that  he  wishes  she  had 
lived  in-Pilvtsburgh  and  consecrated  h'er 
"splendid  gifts"  to  the  services  of  that 
city? 


thinking  that  it  -was  stupid  to  retain  ai. 
longer,  for  sake  of  their  beauty,  my  ok) 
time  lamps.    A  key  winds  up  the  nour- 
ishing oil  with  a  gurgle.    The  proce.e>^ 
of  lighting  is  shnple.   After  winding 
the  lamp,  one  must  wait  till  the  oil  over 
flows    the    burner  before    laying  th' 
match  to  the  wick." 

The  above  was  written  in  DuHjlin, 
probably  -within  CO  vears. 

Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Is  Mr.  Russell  sure  that  "Ephorion  in 
Texas"  was  -written  at  Dtitilin?  It  ce- - 
tainly  was  written  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  first  edition  of  "Mr- 
moirs  of  My  Dead  Life"  was  -publisiie  ; 
In  London  in  1906;  the  American  and  ex  - 
purgated edition,  in  Ne-w  Y'ork  in  Vifi. 
In  these  editions  the  chapter,  "Bring  in 
the  Lamp,"  does  not  describe  the  lamp. 
But  Mr.  Moore  has  tjeen  doing  all  sorts 
ofthings  to  his  books  since  he  became 
his  own  publisher,— Ed. 


ADIVllTTED  UNANIMOUSLY 

Uie  World  Wags: 

I  nominate  these  gentlemen,  officers 
of  the  North  Shore  Fish  Corporation, 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame:  Messrs.  Fish, 
Phinney  and  Codman,  who  doubtless 
look  after  the  fishing-  Messrs.  Cliff  ana 
Stone,  who  represent  the  rugged  coast 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Bell,  who  warns  the 
fishermen  in  darkness  or  fog. 

Worcester.  PHILIP  H.  COOK, 


THE  WOMAN  GOD  FORGOT 

(After  Reading  the  Articles  on  the  Farmers' 
Wires  In  the  Literary  Digest  for  NoTem- 
ber  13,  1920.) 

I  rise  at  seven-thirty  (in  the  summer 

time  at  six) 
And   on   my   neat   electric  stove"  the 

morn's  repast  I  mix; 
Then  with  my  Ford  (or  Morgan)  to  the 

creamery  I  trot 
The  milk  from  blooded  Jerseys— I'm  the 

Woman  God  Forgot: 

Returned,  I  set  the  liouso  to  rights— 

-what  housewife  likes  to  shirk? — 
I  call  up  Mrs.  Neighbor,  feed  the  men 
come  in  from  worli, 
\  Then  spend  the  afternoon  in  sewing-, 
reading,  or  in  tliought 
Upon  my  broad  veranda— I'm  the  Wom- 
an God  Forgot!  ' 

Perchance,  in  harvest  season,  when  thf  ; 

fruit's  brought  in  (in  cars), 
I  spend  a  week  preserving   things  in 

neatly  labelled  jars. 
I'm  rather  proud  oi  my  preserves— what 

r-hild  of  t:-- 
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locked— but— I'll) 
orgot! 


o:i  evenings,  If  I  stay  at  home,  I  knit] 

like  Marni  Defarge, 
Play  bridge,  or,  once  or  twice  a  week,  I 

take  our  motor-iharge 
-And  hio  me  to  the  shiftles  in  Uie  nearest 

gosslp-plot, 
Applauding    Charlie's    antics— I'm    the  i 

AVoman  God  t'Vsrgot! 

■1  oft,  on  suMjy  Fridays, -n-hen  there's  j 
naught  to  reap  or  bake,  | 
pend  the  day  a-plcnicking,  at  near- 
by wood  or  lake, 
rk  hard?    Why,  yes.  of  course— at 
times,  but  "slave."  that's  utter  rot: 
the   Marines  that    •'Farm  Wife" 
means  "The  Woman  .God  Forgot.  ' 
HAROr.yD  WILIvARO  C.T.KASOX 
ITartfopd.  Ct. 


ST.      JAME.S      THKATRB  —  "Cnder  1 
I  Cover,"  a  melodrama  in  four  acts,  by  1 
i  Hoi  Cooper  Mesrue.    Presented  by  the  ( 
i:oKton  .Stock  Company.    The  cast:  , 

nil's   IIUIIl'HD  naiold    R.    CIlM-"  ' 

l-i!l-.V   Gil>l)K....,  Klllph  IlP'll'ii.'V 

1'  lor  : .  .  ..luspph  Dilsoii 

 Frank  Chai'ltiai 

....  Floreiu'P  IlohprI  i 

 Irfionu  I»(,wprs 

 Mililri  il   Diiii  I 

 Mark  1 

.  . Bi*ii.iiiinin  li 

 -M.vrtli-  H.  '"hiri; 

 Viola  T'.otj' ' 

.  .  .  Aii>»rpv    no'^^'''M-i '• 

Dpiiliy. . .  ^  Waltfr  Gllbfil 

Where  all  actors  entered  so^tnor- 
,t;)>lv  Into  the  spirit  of  the  thin.?  and 
l,,  ir 'efforts  blended  so  woll  mto  a  ha;- 
M.iuovis  whole,  it  is  almost  invidious  i'> 
:.,.ak  of  one  without  the  others.  Mr. 
;  il,ert  was  a  capital  hero,  full  of  spirit 
■  Ml  intelligence.  Miss  Powers,  as  flu- 
•  icine.  was  appealing  and  held  a  -s'lf  - 
iined  high-note  of  sure  tone  through- 


iiiipl  TayUi:-.  

i-nh  pcjiliodr  

i.'lM-iM-twriirhl .  . . 
uy  Cariwr'irl't ... 

'hurl  [  lari  iliiftoll . 
■  iilinrt  

■ra  Riitl<''l(,'r.  

i.-o  HitrriiiKluii . .  . 
"Illy  ViMitrliii  


AT  MAJESTIC 

1 '  .  ng,  much  real  comedy,  pretty 
girls  and  plenty  of  music  feature  the 
jjhow  this  week  at  the  Majestic.  Joe 
Jackson  in  a  pantomine  furnished  hair 
the  comedy.  It  took  him  seconds  to 
make  .his  audience  laugh  and  the> 
never  stopped. 

Jolly  Jonny  Jones  opened  with  a 
.slack  wire  act,  including  a  series  of 
somersaults.  Al  Home  and  Kd  Cullen 
lntrodu<ed  .^ome  eccentric  steps.  One 
performer  wa.<?  ttrotesnue,  the  other  had 
a  nictliod  of  his  own.  lie  daneed  all 
over,  r^urt  Karlo  and  his  eight  giriw 
played  banjos,  saxopliones,  and  other 
instruments.  ,  The  audience  liked  tlie 
musie.  Dave  Vine  and  T.uella  Temple 
furnished  many  laughs.  Both  are 
elevor  and  know  thdr  business.  Their 
.1  -t  v  ris  carried  along  with»i'  Jtt^tigli 
:ee:istrring  every  minute.  ..^i 

The  Zlepler  Sisters  rlanccd  daintily. 
Buddy  Doyle  sang  a  little,  talked  a 
littlp  and  then  imitated  several  black 
face  comedians. 

lland  balancers  u.<^iially  open  or  close 
a  show.  The  llath  Brothers  were  ;i 
Ftronjr  feature.  They  make  all  their 
V  ork  Ifiok  ridiculously  easy,  slidin;? 
amunri  and  about  each  other  in  amaKim^ 
fashion.  Their  timinur  and  rythm  pro- 
duce .a  tremendous  effect. 
.Ilmmy  Hussey  and  the  Century  Ttevue 
funny   througho\it.     Hus^iey  sant: 


was 


iiilci  l  I  several  songs  in  an  original  way  and  be 
stopped  when  every  one  wanted  more. 
Gene  Delniont,  the  old-time  puKilist.  aiul 
Hussey  .<:t:i?ed  an  amu.^ing  boxing  bout. 


2,  ^       /  f 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mnie.  Pavlowa,  bavins  left  her  former 

\ii.ss  Roach  was  a  capital  modern  s-.-i  dancing  mate,  Mr.  Slowitts,  on  the  other 

ty  matron  and  Mark  ^^"^^^^^  j  side  of  the  Atlantic  eager  to  show  his  I 

li  &0S  of  a  husband  aecompMsliea  a  !|  . 


clever  bit  of  character  work.  Perhaps 
the  oniv  fid'.-erse  criticism  would  be 
that  Mr.  Charlton  has  had  heavy  ■■  ■  1- 
lain  pins  assigned  him  so  frequei.tly 
that  he  allowed  his  villainy  to  become 
apparent  loo  early  in  the  action.  He 
rather  spilled  the  beans,  so  to  speak. 
There  is  really  no  reason  why  he  shouid 
wear  his  hat  in  a  millionaire's  mansion, 
even  if  he  is  a  crook.  Deputy  port  sur- 
veyors don't  do  such  things. 

Mr  Bosworth  and  Miss  Clark,  as  a 
sub-de.b  young  couple,  provided  some  ex- 
rellent  comedy  work  that  was  not  over- 

!"ne.  , 
The  stage  settings  must  be  mentioned. 

riiey  were  admirable,  with  nothincr 
lalieshift  or  skimpy  about  them.  The 

.omen's  gowns,   too,   were   smart  in- 

■Under  Cover"  is  due  for  a  successl^ul 
week. 

"II  Trdvatore"  was  presented  in  an  In-  i 
resting  manner  last  evening  by  the 

I  i.^ton  Society  of  Singers  at  the  Arling- 

;on  Theatre.   The  cast: 

. ,       ,   Mr.  Arnold 

..lanrico   j^r.  Henry 

'  '   I'Una  jj  ■  vTaterou.s 

'■'•'■a'"J°  Mr.  Hasllt 

 •* .Mis-q  MorrlU 

"no'"'   Ml9B  .A^lnslea 

■■"i'^^"''  .MUs  Tennyson 

KEITH'S  MeNC  ' 

s.:sir  .-  Midgets,  a  large  company  of 
t  ili'uurii!-^    is  the  outstanding  feature  | 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
ek.    Last  evening  a  large  audience  , 
ighed  unroariously  at  their  antics.  } 
l  iiis  act  i.s  one  of  the  most  enterlam- 
,  .  offered  at  this  theatre.    The  act  is 
l  eedv  and  there  is  great  variety,  as 
scenes  are  used.    The  midgets  use 
veral    ponies,    three    elephants,  two 
:    er  and  a  pack  of  dogs. 
In  the  Spanish  scene  the  strong  man 
I   the  circus  goes  through  his  stunts 
lid  a  Chinese  conjuror  plays  a  close 
.  cond  to  Herman  the  Great;  there  is  a 
,  -  alistie  hunting  scene,  a  group  of  noisy 
rowboys  are  seen  in  acrobatic  stunts, 
.nd  there  is  a  treat  for  the  eye  when 
1  ,0  Midgets  sweep  majestically  about  in, 
fashion  psrade:  Cleopatra  is  seen,  and 
Marc  Antony  does  the  iiU>r.my,  while  ■ 
,1  ardent  wooer  in  modern  attire  take- 
<  '.•V->-foot  kiss  from  the  Queen  of  tho 
xile-  then  a  miniature  circus  introduces 
;ie  performing  elephants;  there  is  a  liur- 
lesque  boxing  match  that  ends  with  a 
newerful  wallop,  and  finally  a  spectacle 
i  hat  pleases  the  eye,  the  soldiers  in  evo- 
Mtions  directed  by  Ned  ^^y^^'''.... 

Other  acts  were  Leo  Beers,  pianis  . 
i::own  and  Weston  in  a  dancing  act. 
i;oyal  Gascoignes,  in  balancing  and  jug- 
.:uug-  Anderson  and  Burt,  in  a  clever 
Sketch;  Healy  and  Cross,  in  a  singing 
icf  Martin  and  Moore,  aerial  per 
formers,  and  Beatrice  Herford  m  : 
monologxie. 


scrap-books  of  notices  to  the  reporter.^ 
listening  to  his  tale  of  woe,  appeared 
in  .Symphony  Hall  last  night  with  our 
old  friend  Laurent  Kovikoff.  whom  we  j, 
saw  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  eight  { 
years  ago,  and  her  company   of  men 
and  women  Avith  Russian  and  English  i 
names.     The  faithful  Mr.   Steier  con-  ; 
ducted  a  small  orchestra  which,  while  , 
it  was  more  capable  than  the  one  that  i 
rusped    the    ear   last  spring,   was  in- 
adequate.  There  was  a  large  auditnce.  , 
The    pro.gram    included    an    act    ot  , 
Dclihes's    "Coppelia,"     "Fairy    Tales  | 
with  music  by  Tschaikowsky,   and   a  I 
.series  of  divertissements  that  were  far  , 
from  being  those  previously  advertised.  | 
Changes  in  the  program  were  announced  j 
I  from'  the  stage  but  in  a  manner  that  , 
I  was  unintelligible  to  the  greater  part  | 
of  the  .spectators. 

Mme.  Pavolwa  still  works  a  spell,  the 
greater  perhaps  because  with  each  visit 
to  Mils  city  she  dances  less  and  less. 
Last  night  she  did  not  come  on  the  stage 
until  a  comparatively  late  hour. 

Her  company  as  a  whole  is  not  a 
strong  one.  Some  of  the  dancers  were 
almost  amateurish,  lacking  precision  in 
ensemble,  lacking  in  grace.  The  audience 
was  quick  to  discriminate  bet'^-^*^",^'^^^ 
was  worthy  of  applause  and  wha.  wa.s 
onlv  tolerable  and  to  be  etidured  The 
prevailing  expression  of  enjoytnent  dtu- 
ing  the  performance  of  '^0PPeU%^!^,^^ 
one  of  "moderate  rapture,'  decidedly 

moderate.  ,q„n^<ir<j 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  ">^^^d^ncc  s 
even  the  principals,  to  do  themseUes 
lust^ce  in'^view  of  the  circumstances. 
On  a  stage  that  w?s  not  arge  enough, 
without  *ven  P»'""'"v6  stage  settings, 
with  a  dis-bo^raging  ^"^tEun  for  a  back 
trround  and  with  a  small  and  la^oiing 
orchestra  there  could.  r^otJossMy  J^'- 
any  illusion,  any  f^vormg  atmosphere 

Yet  this  entertainment  gave  piea^ui. 
b7  recalling  to  the  mind  the  PavW 
and  her  company  of  ' 
when  audiences  that  packed  the  Boston 
Onem  House  were  enthusiastic  and 
With  good  reason-,  when  the  Bacchanale 
danced  by  Mme.  Pavlowa  and  Mr. 
Mordkin  was  the  apotheosis  o  riotous 
jov:  when  the  Gavotte  of  .the  d.rectoire 
nr<t  seen  was  imperiously  re-de- 
m^ded:  When  the  company  was  no 

Composed  chiefly  of  P"P»%f  ^  ""'^^^ 
accomplisHed  artists.  Last  mght  there 
were  moments  that  recalled  the  early 
reenesTbut  for  long  stretches  Uie  pleas- 
ure  of   the   spectator   was    in  remi- 

.    Ballets   and   divertissements  will  be 
^,  performed  by   this  company   in  Sym- 
phony  Hall  this  afternoq|j  and  evening. 


,,„,^.,„,v,ol»,^._J«ve--^, 


liegai. 

sillily  ,11::   ,.ii.i;i   Ai.iu  she  was  C  year^J 
old.    When  she  was  0.  she  won  a  schol-  i 
arship  in  the  Musical  College  of  tlial 
city.  Her  chief  teachep  was  Hugo  Kort-  1 
schak.     In  IPl.'?,    she   followed   him   to  ) 
Berlin.     Having   studied    there   for  a , 
year,  she  played  in  Germany,  Austriiy 
England  and  Ireland.   The  war  brougMt 
her  back  to  the  United  States,  bne  gave 
recitals  in  New  York  on  Oct.  13,  1320, 
when  she  played  a  sonata  by  Nardini, 
and  among  lesser  compositions,  pieces 
by  R.  Goldmark,  Gardner  and  Sowerby; 
and  on  March  18,  1921,  when  she  played 
Carpenter's  sonata,    Lalo's  Symphonic 
Espagnole     and     pieces     by  Leclair, 
Rameau,  Mozart  and  Sinigaglia,  »She 
has  played  with  orchestras  in  the  West. 
,Miss  Neill  has  an  engaging  person- 
ality, a  modest  bearing,  and  she  has 
the  good  sense  not  to  assume  masculine 
strength  in  her  interpretations.    As  be- 
comes  a   woman,    she   Is   a  womanly 
4pyer,  nor  Is  she  the  less  Interesting 
on  this  account.     AVhile  she  did  not, 
perliaps,  bring  out  all  there  is  in  Tar- 
tini's  Sonata,  nevertheless  the  beauty 
and   the   nobility  of   the  music  were 
more  than    hinted    at.     This  sonata, 
thrice  familiar,  does  not  grow  old  or 
stale.    One  could  easily  dispense  with 
Mr.   Krelster's  cadenza.     While  li  is 
not  foreign   to  the   spirit  of  Taj^lnl; 
while  it  afforded  opportunity  for  the 
violinist     to     display     technical  pro- 
ficiency, the  sonata  needs  no  elaborate 
ornamentation.     Miss    Neill's   tone  is 
pure  and   agreeable,    not   large :  her 
phrasing  is  that  of  a  musician;  her  in- 
terpretation was  generally  pleasing. 

iMaier  and  Pattison 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Messrs.  Maler  and  Pattison  gave  a  ( 
concert  of  music  for  two  pianos  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Bach-Bauer,  Fantasia  and  , 
Fugue,  A  minor ;  Bach,  Concerto  in  C 
minor  (with  string  quartet)  ;  Rachmani- 
noff, Valse,  op.  17;  Bax  Moy  Mell  (The! 
Happy  Plain);  TaiUeferre,  Jeux  de| 
Pleln  Air-La  Tlrelitentaine  and  Cache- 
O^che  Mltoula;  Mozart,  Andante  with 
five  variations ;  Franck,  Prelude,  Fugue 
i  and  Variation ;  Invemoy,  Feu  Roudant ; 
j  15.  B.  Hill,  A  Jazz  Study ;  Hutcheaon, 
1  Rakoczy  March.  • 
I  A  little  of  Bach  goes  a  ^ong  way. 
Either  the  thunderous  Fanfesla  and 
Fugue  or  the  Concerto  would  have  been 
enough ;  an  Irreverent  person  might 
say,  too  much.  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  some  humane  pianist  will 
put  the  more  niassive  works  of  Bach 
and  the  transcriptions  by  Liszt,  Tauslg, 
Busoni  et  al.  at  the  very  end  of  the 
program,  so  tliat  those  interested  In 
more  modem  music  may  listen  to  un- 
familiar pieces  with  unjaded  ears. 

Am.ong  the  unfamiliar  pieces  played 
last  night  were  those  by  Bax  and  Mile. 
TaiUeferre.    The  former  is  haunted  by 
"the  good  people"  and  also  the  evilly 
I  disposed  fairies  of  Ireland.    Is  there  _a 
program  or  a  motto  to  "Moy  Mell  ? 
The  music  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  a 
fantasia  on  some  old  Irish  air.  Fan- 
tastical music,  it  is,  like  some  other 
composlUons   of   Bax,    rather  diffuse. 
How  few  know  when  they  have  said 
all  that  is  necessary!    "Kubla  Kahn 
Is  the  more  magical  because  ^  » 
fragment.    To  some  a  prelude  or  fug*e 
from     Bach's     "Well-Tempered     CTav- , 
Ichord"  Is  more  beautiful  or  more  im- i 
nresslve  than  his  long-winded  orches- 
1  tral  suites  and  concertos.     But  Bax, 
I  to  go  back  to  him,  has  qualities  denied, 
to  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries: 
'first  of  all,  poetic  fancy,  a  vision  ot  a; 
mysterious  land  of  strange  beings  and 
air  peopled  with  the  unseen  now  and 
then  revealing  themselves  to  mortals 
in  kindness  or  for  evil. 

Mile  TaiUeferre  is  one  of  The  Stx 
in  Paris.  Her  little  pieces  were  sug- 
gested by  children's  games,  but  herl 
"children  arT  sophisticated  and  when 
they  sing  and  dance,  it  is  to  the  musm 
of  the  present  that  may  or  i^ay  not  »e 
■  the  music  of  the  future    These  pieces 

roul^l^e'^m^ftin^nf  aTlhis  late 

r;^arir;:^p,|ir^^i- 

Bax.  from  M°f     to  Tailleterr^^^  ^.^^ 
,  performance  of  the  '"^"'^''y^  Franck 
'  Prelude   and   Fugue   of   Cesar  r  r<i 
I  would  « lone  insure  them  grateful  le 

membrnnce.   .  ^ 

FAVLOWAEND 
1  ENGAGEMENT 


clear  the 

i  :i.j;:i.  -.',  Lh,i:;u"s  which  were  made"  in 
the  divertissements— a  much  better  plan, 
than  the  announcements  made  from  the 
stage  on  Tuesday  evening. 

It  has  bctn  said  before  In  these  col- 
umns that  the  place  for  a  ballet  Is  on 
the  stage  of  an  opera  house.  The 
"Snowflake"  ballet,  as  It  once  was  given 
against  the  gray  green  background  of  a 
misty  forest,  was  very  beautiful.  When 
It  Is  seen  against  the  background  of  a 
hideous  dull  black  curtain,  as  at  yes- 
terday's performance,  inevitably  It  Is 
ruined.  Mme.  Pavlowa  is  almost  won- 
derful enough  to  be  able  to  "get  away*' 
with  this  sort  of  makeshift  arrange- 
ment—but not  quite.  There  were  many 
empty  seats  yesterday,  iij  sad  contrast 
to  the  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences she  once  deservedly  drew. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mme.  Pavlowa 
herself  has  lost  any  of  her  marvelous 
ability  or  charm.  Quite  the  contrary. 
In  the  "Dragon  Fly,"  one  of  her  most 
beautiful  dances,  she  was  the  same  Joy- 
ous, Inspired  creature  yesterday  that  w« 
remember  from  past  performances.  And 
neither  time  nor  repetition  can  deaden 
the  thrill  she  gives  In  her  "Gavotte," 
which  yesterday  she  danced  with  Mr. 
Warsinski. 

The  amusing  "Scene  dansante"  danced 
by  Miss  Butsova  and  Mr.  Planowskl, 

■  and  the  "Holland  Dance"  by  Miss 
Barllett  and  Mr.  Warsynsl<!  were  much 
applauded.  At  the  evening  performance 
the  program  included  "Choplnlana,"  a 
set  of  dances.  In  which  appeared  Mme. 
Pavlowa  and  members  of  the  company, 
and  several  divertissements,  including 
'■The  Swan.'' 
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program  was  as  '  /  .^^1, 
sonata  in  G  rr^°rJ^^'''^l,:i[to\n  B  1 
'^'^'rrach-lSe  rr;  Handel,  Larghet- 
""^  Moz^rt-Kreisler.  Rondo;  Paganlnl, 
"^i^  D  major;  Kappelsberge.-, 
Sinding,  Capriccio;  Tost, 
V-  .  niawskl.  Scherzo  Taran- 


sh'ngton.  tiA 
curiosity  ill 


to; 
Concerto 
^rabf-ske; 
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"ItfmeT^avlowa  and  her  company  gave 
•heir  final  performance  in  S>-mphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  first  act  from  "Coppelia,"  which 
was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  was 
repeated  at  the  matinee  yesterday.  In 
addition,  an  old  favorite,  "Snowflake," 
to  Tsohaikowsky-s  "Nutcracker"  music, 
was  given,  as  were  also  seven  d.- 
'ssements.    A  printed  sl!p.  enclosed 


In  spite  of  war  and  misery  In  Europe; 
in  spite  of  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes; 
in  spite  ot  anxiety  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching conference  at  Wash'ngton 
C,  there  is  still  a  lively 
this  city,  its  suburbs.  In  fact  ihfoughoul 
New  England,  concerning  the  origin  Of 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  the  splendid 
extravagance  of  saloon-keepers  in  hap- 
pier days.  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
silver  dollars  in  bar-room^floors;  to^lA 
of  absorbing  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  was  no^the  only 
aristocrat  whose  recipe  established  the 
fame  of  a  world  famous  sauce;  but  he, 
modest  man,  did  not  give  his  name  to 
the  concoction.  He  was  content  with 
"a  nobleman  of  the  country"  printed  ot» 
the  label. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  French  aristocrat 
did  not  shrink  from  naming  his  inven- 
tion. Look  at  the  Index  to  "Manuel  des 
Amphitryons"  (Paris  1S08)  by  the  illu*- 
tnous  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  and  you 
will  read  (page  359): 

"Bechamel  (the  marquis  of)  first 
maitre  d'hotel  of  Louis  XtV.  irnmOT- 
talized  himself  by  the  Tt>ne  invention  or 

Bechamel  was  a  gourmet,  as  well  as  a 
financier.  His  sauce  was  made  of  a 
little  flour  burnt  in  fresh  butter  with 
milk  or  cream.  In  his  day  it  was 
recommended  for  eggs  or  a  ragout  or 
turbot.  .     .  .  ,_  ._ 

There  was  no  question  aibotit  1, 
vention.  Less  fortunate  was  the  R^prt 
of  the  sauce  named  after  him.  EVOT 
now  there  is  a  dispute  over  the  preclW 
nature  of  the  sauce.  The  excellent 
Littre'says  that  onions  P'e^°™"f 
It,  and  there  are  writers  who  attribute 
the  invention  to  one  Rol^ert.  the  land- 
lord of  a  restaurant  in  Pans  m  Uie 
eariy  years  of  the  19th  century  But 
the  sauce  is  much  older  and  this  KOO- 
ert  was  not  the  man. 

In  Mr.  Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and 
English  Dictionary."  the  edition  to 
which  James  Howell,  Esq.,  added  (Lon- 
don, 1673),  we  read: 

"Sauce  Robert.  Is  made  of  vf^^^^f 
'eggs,  verjuice,  white  powder,  and  a  1U_ 
tie  broth  strained  together,  and  served 
up  with  whole  Gooseberries  put  into  it. 

Nothing  about  onions,  you  say.  Dut 
go  on  reading:  ,    ,    »  „f 

"Also,  a  sauce  for  hogs  feet,  of 
onynns,  pepper,-verjuice  and  vinegar 
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mynns,  pepper, ' verjuice  '  "' ,tr  ,1,.  "68 

Two  widely  different  sauces  with  the 


same  name.  .   -  1 

Now.  in  1674  one  L.  S.  Robert  Published  |«a. 
a  little  volume.  In  12mo,  entitled  'LAri 
de    Bien    Trailer,    Ouvrage  Nouveau^ 
Curieux  et  Fort  Galant,"       ^^'f ^  .J^! 
summed  up  the  progress  made  during 
the  preceding  l&»years  In  the  art  01  i  ■ 
cookery     This  Robert  argued  that  in 
the  art  of  entertaining  stress  should  Be 
laid  on  "the  exquisite  choice  of  meats, 
the  flne.sse  shown  in  seasoning,  cleanli- 
ness and  courtesy  in  serving,  the  quan- 
tity   proportioned    to    the    number  pt 
guests,"  not  on  a  prodigious  display  of 
irshes  mountains  of  roasts  and  ragouts 
or  entremets  served  in  a  b'^^rr^ 
ner    Ri  a  book  which  should  be  trans- 
lated into  English  and  sold  at  a  low 
pr  cf  for  the  benefit  of  all  housekeepers 
Francois  Pierre  de  Lavarenne,  the  heafl 
Took  of  the  Marquis  d'Uxelles,  recom- 
mends Robert  sauce  for  loin  of  pork, 
also  for  fried  haddock.    This  recom- 
^'endaTon  is  in  th'e  second  edit^on^^^  L 
Tt  is  fair  to  presume  that  L.  fa.  mioen  le 
wa 'the  inventor  of  the  sauces  or  sauce  rh 

"  A"1h»ta'me  time  we  are  Inclined  to 
agree^*th  the  elder  Pliny:    "Th'^  hud- 
dling of  many  meats  one  upon  anot    '  I 
of  divers  tastes  is  pestiferous:  but  s  >' 
dry  sauces   are  more  dangerous  tl 
that"-  and  with  Corneliua  Aerippa  . 
clalmlnR:    "Xow  what  greater  implo 
;    ,  ,  .1    Nsturo   hn?    i  !->n  " 
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loaltli  and  stroncthen  Nature,  for  us 
.  abuse  them  with  various  artifices  for 
'leaauri'.  and  to  dovouf ,  thom  beyond 
eapaclty  of  Iluman  nature,  thereby 
ontractlng  to  ourselves  Incurable  Pis- 
as;es?" 


SILVER  DOLLAR  FLOORS 

M  ttto  World  Wags: 
Thore  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty 
\  ?r  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  n 
iloon    with    a   silver  dollar  floor  at 
:  imforrS,   I't.    I  lived  iit  South  Nor- 
ilk  from  tS^  to  1S96  and  often  drove  to 
cunford.     It   was   my  understanding 
i.at  there  was  such  nn  attraction  in 
iimforfl,  *)ut,  not  havlnpr  up  to  that 
lie  learned  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
k'cs  of  saloons  in  general,  I  never  saw 
I  believe  ttic  proprietor  was  nlck- 
inied  "Silver  Dollar." 
In  those  days  Stamford  was.  In  the 
eS  of  residents   of  South  Norwalk, 
liefly   employed   In   lint  factories— an 
istocratlc  place,  which.  I  think,  sent 
my  boys  to  Tale.    Did  the  Yale  au- 
.orities  choose  Stamf^'-'l  as  a  place  of 
istlcatlon  liecausc  of  Yale  locks  being 
ade  there?    Were  tht.'re  any  attrac- 
ons    for   the    rusticated    at  Shippan 
oint?    Or  did  they  ever  get  as  far 
ay  as  Glen  Island  at  New  Rochelle? 
is  was  a  wonderful,  a  unique  resort, 
ranerely  enough  the  scene  of  mcst  pic- 
es of  Sunday  schools  along  ^^*Con- 
ctlcut  wiore,  as  well  as  the  rendez- 
us  of  most  of  the  (Germans  in  New 
rk  city  and  others  who  wanted  real 
rman  beer  and  the  finest  clambake 
rved  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
as,  the  government  seized  the  island 
ng  ago.  C.  , 

Sharon. 


the  World  Wag«: 
["leapite  the  editor's  rejoinder  to  the 
ter  of  Mr.  S.^mueil  Do!live.r  about  the 
vor  dollar  floor  in  the  Stamford  (Ct.). 
loon,  there  was  one  there.  It  was 
n  by  a  man  who  called  himself  either 
ilver  Dollar  Smith"  or,  more  prob- 
ly,  "Silver  Dollar  Lee,",  for  visitors 
ed  tb  get  a  little  card  with  a  verse 
it,  something  aibout 

"When  j-ou  are  In  Stamford 

The  finest  sisrht  you'll  see 
Are  the  dollars  in  the  fioor 
Of  Silver  Dollar  Lee." 
In  the  early,  70's"  is  a  little  more 
,n   "SO  years  ag^,"  as  Mr.  Dolliver 
■s.    TherOifore,   tile  rejoinder   is  not 
rmajie.    "Thirty  years  ago"  wouTtI  be 
As  late  as  '95  or  '96  members  of 
)se  scrub  nines  piclced  up  at  Yale  to 
y  out  of  town  a?  "-Yale  Regulars" 
(d  to  give  up  their  last  inning  at  bat 
th  Betts  or  Kings  so  they  oould  get 
wntown  to  Silv*r  Dollar's,  where,  I 
lieve,  the  specialty  was  "Silver  Fizz," 
d  hear  the  tale  of  the  nian  who,  hav- 
f  had  a  dozen,  tried  to  pick  some  of 
?  dollars  out  of  the  floor  with  the 
r-keep's  icepick.  DOCTOR. 
VoTcester. 

4ow  carelessly  men  read!  We  did  noi 
ny,  we  did  not  doubt  the  existence 

this  civic  institution  flourishing  at' 
me  time  in  Stamford.  We  eaid  merely 

s:  It  was  not  in  Stamford  in  the 
ars    1874-5.— ED.  •ss^k 


AND  IN   BOSTON,  TOO 

tlie  Wor|d  Wags: 

deferring  to  silver  dollars  etc.,  in  bar- 
ms   in    New    York,    Ftamford  and 

ler  places.    I  remembtr  one  in  Bos- 

1 — ^I  think  it  was  at  Frank  Locke's 
Winter  place,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that,  where  a  number  of  $10  and  f20 
d  pieces  were  inserted  in  the  bar. 
e  night  after  closing  the  cleaner  dug 

em  out.  They  were  not  replaced. 

.lelrose  Highlands  R   A.  C. 


ISSWELLER 


Hls»  Ma   Geer  "Weller,   assisted  by  i 
enraad  V.  Bos,  pianist,  gave  a  re-  \ 
al  in  Jordan  Hall   yesterday  after-^ 
n.     Her  program  was  as  follows: 
ethoven.    In   questa   tomba  oscura; 
ydn,  she  never  told  her  love;  Bach, 
t  du  bei  mir;  Handel,  Care  Selve; 
nberg.  Arioso  from  "La  Mort  de  Jean- 
d'Arc";  Dvorak,  Four  Gypsy  songs; 
smisot,   Novembre;  Pierne,  Le Moulin; 

Holmes,  L'Keure  de  pourpre  and 
^eure  d'Azur;  Kursteiner,  Invocation 
Eros;  Old  Irish,  arranged  by  W.  A. 
her.  Would  God  I  were  the  tender 
pie  Blossom;  La  Forge,  Hidden' 
unds;  Rachmaninoff.  At  Nigh; 
tchanlneff.  My  Native  Land, 
hen  Miss  Weller  gave  a  recital  in 
w  York  on  Oct.  14  of  last  year,  she 
s  described  by  a  light  hearted  critic 
that  city  as  "a  mezzo-contralto  and 
iling  from  the  river  port  of  Pitts- 
-gh."  She  sang  again  in  New  York 
Jan.  16,  1921,  at  an  entertainment 
en  by  the  Euterpean  Club  of  Colum- 
.  University  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
eatre, 

he  announcement  that  Miss  Weller 
uld  sing  here  contained  this  sent- 
•e:  "Believing  that  a  concert  singer, 
re  than  any  other,  has  a  message, 
)  arranges  her  programs  with  a 
arer  on  the  pulse  of  the  public." 
essage"  may  be  Interpr,pted  in  sev- 
.1  ways:  The  pulse  of  the  public 
netlmes  stops  when  a  singer  plates 
finger  on  it.  I-  thi?  ir=t3 
cram  cP"t.3i>ii:' 


Beclhoveus   Ib  om  the    very  v. 

f,  w  ol   his  that  are  worth  slnglns  - 

hoarliiK.  "Di'-t  t""'  ro'"""  , 
the  little  «onB»  V>T  891'rano  that  Bach 
Iprobably  wrot*  for  his  second  and  | 
young  wife.  Anna  Magdalena.  Words 
and  music  of  "Elst  du  bet  mlr"  are 
nlike  tender.  As  with  others  In  muslo 
£nd  literature  Bach  ever  had  death  In  ^ 

mind,  but  unlike  some  others,  6rahma 
and  Tschaikowgky  among  them,  he 
was  not  oppressed  by  the  thought. 
.\mong  the  modem  songs  those  by 
Tremlsot  and  Augusta  Holmes  were 
especially  interesting.  Miss  Weller  has 
a  good  voice,  of  liberal  range,  with  un- 
usually well-trained  upper  tones.  This 
does  not  Imply  by  any  means  that  the 
other  tones  have  been  neglected.  She 
uses  her  voice  skilfully  as  far  as  tech- 
nic goes.  Her  interpretations  were  well 
considered  and  intelligent.  And  what 
then  was  lacking?  Warmth,  the  sensu- 
ous quality,  so  that  while  one  admired 
the  voice  and  art  of  the  singer,  the 
heart  was  left  unmoved. 

mabel  garrison  and 
werrenrAth  please 


Soprano  and  Baritone  Greeted  by 
Appreciative  Audience 

Tho  second  concert  in  the  Steinert 
series  of  concerts  took  piVe  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Mabel  Gar-i 
rison,  soprano,  and  Reinald  Werren- 
rath,  baritone,  were  the  artists. 

Both  Mr.  Werrenrath  and  Miss  Garri- 
son were  in  excellent  voice  and  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  A  good-sized  audience 
was  appreciative  and  enthusiastic;  in- 
deed, botli  singers  were  greeted  as  old 
and  esteemed  friends.  Miss  Garrison's 
selections  were  well  varied;  from  sim- 
ple songs  of  Brahms  and  Schubert, 
which  she  sang  with  feeling,  she  worked 
up  10  Debussy's  interesting  "Fantoches," 
and  linished,  before  she  went  on  to  a 
group  of  English  songs,  with  Saint- 
Saens's  somewhat  florid  "Air  du  Ros- 
signol." 

Mr.  Werrenrath,  allhougli  a  fine  dra- 
matic singer,  is  at  his  best  in  the  sim- 
ple lieder.  He  has  not  only  a  naturally 
musical  voice,  but  control  of  the  voice, 
intelligence  and  fine  feeling.  He  gave 
several  interesting  encores,  among  them 
the  popular  '^Duna":  also  Kipling's 
"Danny  Deever,"  in  which  he  achieved 
a  remarkable  Cockney  accent:  He  sang 
"The  Last  Song"  of  James  H.  Rogers. 
It  is  a  gallant,  ringing  song.  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath announced  tliat  it  had  never 
before  been  sung  in  Boston;  that  he  had 
tiie  only  existing  manuscript.  Mr.  War- 
renra.th's  way  o£  '  making  little  an- 
nouncements is  sensible  and  was  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  George  Siemonn  was  accompanist 
for  Miss  Garrison;  Mr.  Harry  Siiier  ac- 
companist for  Mr.  Werrenrath.  Both 
singei"s  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
such  artists  at  the  piano. 


aid  tiiai  111.'  Kri--ll<;.'(l  imm  al  vs  on. 
RcrPoz  is  his  "TreatlBD  on  Instrumen- 
atlon"  would  have, been  Justified.  If  he 
lad  also  said  that  Berlioz  put  \.\\\* 
reatlse,  but  not  pedantically,  into  many 
of  hl.s  compositions. 

The  symphony  of  Thcophlle  Ysnye, 
•ho  brother  of  tlio  great  viollni.st,  was 
"rst  performed  ,  at  BruHsels  In  Novem- 
lier.   1901.    The  composer  was.  then 

ears  old.  so  that  certain  unpleasant 
'"atures  of  this  symphony  cannot  be 
ittrlbuted  to  youthful  enthusiasm  or 
rexperlence.  The  symphony  is  planned  : 
■>x\  a  large  scale,  so  large  that  cuts  were  j 
made  for  the  performmce  yesterday, 
which  was  the  flr.'st  in  Boston.  To  add 
'o  the  vigor,  or  the  strenuousness  of  the 
music,  four  tubas  beside.s  a  brass  tuba 
.ire  employed.  The  Introduction,  one  of 
inusual  length,  elaborate,  gives  prom- 
se  of  Important  pages  to  follow.  Who 
vas  the  Athenian  gentleman  w^ho  built 
>.o  stately  and  ornate  a  porch  that  when 
he  came  to  his  dwelling  he  had  money 
mly  for  a  humlJle  house?  This  intro- 
duction and  the  middle  'section  of  the 
i^cherzo  are  the  most  noteworthy  por- 
'lons  of  the  symphony.!  The  latter  has 
.■J.  poetic  idea,  poetically  expressed,  but 
even  here  one  notes  the  composer's  un- 
willingness to  be  concise,  his  inability 
to  stop  when  he  has  said  what  he  had 
jvorth  saying.  The  chief  thematic  ma- 
rerlal  of  the  symphony  Is  not  distin- 
ijuished.  not  salient,  and  the  develop-  ! 
nent  is  diffuse,  suffering  from  instru- 
mentation that  Is  often  muddy.  Climax 
after  climax  !s  boisterous  and  bombas- 
-.Ic.  Mr.  Monteux,  as  is  his  habit,  had  t 
taken  great  pains  in  rehearsal,  and  the  I 
composer,  if  he  were  living,  could  not  1 
take  exception  to  the  interpretation  or , 
the  actual  perfornjance.  \ 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  on  its  first 
trip  next  week.  The  program  tor  Nov. 
U,  12  will  be  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  D-maJor:  Smith.  A  Poem 
of  Youth,  op.  47  (first  performance); 
Tschaikowsky,  Violin  Concerto:  Hue, 
"Emotions"  (191S)— first  time  In  Boston. 
Ferenc  Vecsey  will  be  the  violinist. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Iphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
\jdUctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  a,i 
I  follows:  Bach,  Overture  (Suite)  in  D 
Major,  No.  ■(;  Schubert  Ballet  Music. 
Vo,  1,  Entr'acte  No.  2  and  Ballet  Music 
No.  2  from  "Ro.9amunde" ;  Berlioz,  Over- 
ture, "Roman  Carnival";  Theophile 
Yeaye,  Symphony,  F  major,  No,  1. 

Mr.  Monteux,  thinking  wisely  that  the 
'iulte  of  Bach  would  prove  monotonous 
f  constant  tonality  were  repeated,  sub- 
.^tltuted  for  one  movement  in  dance 
'hythm,  an  Adagio  from  Bach's  Cpn- 
:erto  In  F,  No.  5.  This  Adagio,  beau- 
tiful In  Itself,  gave  the  needed  contrast, 
llr.  Monteux  also  varied  the  Minuet  by 
he  change  between  the  string  and  the 
■'-ind  choirs.  The  lively  movements 
■vere  played  in  a  fresh  and  spirited  man- 
ner, with  nuances  that  wetw-  not  too 
modern:  music  that  showed  impartially 
'.he  technical  prowess  of  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  Strange  to  say, 
this  suite  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  concert,  if  riot  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city. 

The  lovely  orchestral  music  that  Schu- 
bert wrote  for  "Rosamunde"  followed. 
What  a  wealth  of  melodic  beauty! 
■What  color  from  the  use  of  a  few  in- 
struments! What  unexpected  mo(JuIa- 
'lons.  effective  by  their  apparent  sim- 
plicity! There  are  pas.sages  that  mi.ght 
be  called  twilight-music;  pages  of  a 
haunting  tenderness:  pages  of  a  quiet 
sadness,  not  displeasing. 

If  the  performance  of  the  "Rosa- 
munde"  music  was  enchanting,  the  per- 
formande  of  the  overture  by  Berlioz 
■^'as  of  dazzling  brilliance.  "This  over- 
ture, over  75  yjars  old,  is  as  modern 
•as  If  it  had  been  composed  last  sum- 
mer. There  are  still  writers  a)x)ut 
music  who  insist  that  the  music  of 
BerlJoz  is  empty  and  futile,  full  of 
^ound  and  fury  signifying  nothing, 
^lounding  brass  and  clashing  cymbals, 
unmelodic.  "ungrammatical."  though 
they  admit  that  he  was  of  a  certain 
historical    importance.     He   was  much 


iMARYGARDEN  ' 

Miss  Mary  Ga-den,  goprano,  and  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison,  con- 
ductor, assisted  by  Bruno  Steindel. 
'cellist,  and  Isaac  Van  Grove,  pianist, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Symphonv 
H.Tll  In  Sid  of  the  Boston  Music  School 
Settlement.  Miss  Garden  sang  "Deouis 
lo  Jour"  from  "Louise,"  the  Lullaby 
from  "Jocelyn"  and  these  songs:  Le- 
toux,  Le  Nil;  Delbes,  Arioso;  Barthele- 
my,  Tristo  Ri»)rno;  Hahn,  The  Swing 
and  My  Ship  and  I. 

The  program  of  the  glee  club  was  as 
follows:  Palestrina.  Adoramus  Te; 
CarissimI,  Plorate,  Pilii;  Bach,  Now  let 
every  tongue  adore  thee;  Bantock,  Give 
a  rouse  and  Lady  of  the  Lagoon;  Mor- 
ley.  Now  is  the  month  of  Maying; 
Stanford.  Cavalier  song;  Havdn,  Sere- 
nade;  Handel.  Hallelu.iah.  Amen. 

The  cause  for  which  Miss  Garden  and 
club  sang,  and  the  singers  themselves, 
attracted  an  audience  that  filled  the 
hall.  Many  stood.  Miss  Garden  was  in 
unusually  good  voice  and  in  high  spirits. 
Applauded  enthusiastically,  even  when 
she  was  in  f  olicksome.  kittenish  m  od. 
she  Pdded  liberally  to  the  songs  an- 
nounced by  the  program.  It  was  noti 
necesssary.  however,  for  her  to  sing 
"Com.in'  Thro'  the  Rye"  to  prove  that 
she  was  a  real  prima  donna,  though  at 
times  she  disported  herself  with  the 
Glee  Club  and  the  audience  In  the 
manner  of  a  vaudeville  favorite.  She 
was  pleasing  In  the  lighter  ."onps  of  ac 
arch  nature,  dnd  moving  In  the  airs 
from  "Jocelyn"  and  "Louise." 

Mr.  Steindel's  ohblignto  plaving  In 
Delibess  "Arioso"  and  In  Godard's 
"Lullaby"  added  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  Glee  Club  showed  again  the  care- 
ful f-alnlng  of  Dr.  DavI=on.  The  ♦onH 
quality  and  the  expressiveness  of  Inter- 
pretation were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 


"He  sees  that  this  great  round-about. 
The  world  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

Church,  "army,  physic,  law, 
]  rts  customs  and  its  businesses 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says:    What;  says  he?— 'CAW!'  " 


PRELUDE 

I  There  are  other  vital  subjects  of  com- 
pelling  interest   besides   tha  origin  of 

I  Worcestershire  sauce  and  the  identity 
of  the  justly  celebrated  nobleman  of  the 
county.  What  books  should  be  on  the 
bathroom  shelf?  Mr.  Palfrey  J.  Grimes 
asked  this  question  in  his  searching  let- 
ter published  on  Oct.  17.  The  Herald 
has  received  many  suggestions.  Some 
of  the  books  mentioned  by  "N.  H."  and 
others,  although  they  might  seem  writ- 
ten expressly  for  this  room— as  Morti- 
mer Collins  said  that  the  poet  Horace 
wrote  for  the  purpose  of  being  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons— remind  one 
of  certain  volumes  found  by  Pantagruel 
In  the  stately  and  magnlflcent  library 
of  St.  Victor  in  Paris.  (The  catalogue 
is  given  by  Rabelais  In  the  seventh 
chapter,  book  II.,  of  his  immortal  work.) 
We  take  pleasure  in  •  publishing  the 
letter  of  Mr.  James  Qulncy. 


THE    BATH-ROOM  SHELF 

A  -  the  World  Waes: 

Since  reading  the  Illuminating  letter 
on  bathroom  literature  which  appeared 
In  your  column,  I  have  been  unable  to 
sleep.    The  idea  has  haunted  me.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  read  without  a  great 
sacrifice   of   convenience.     Here    Is  a 
chance   to  KNOW  and   yet   to  attain 
knowledge  In  picayune  quantities  with- 
out danger  of  mental  Indigestion.  But 
.the  question  arose  In  tny  mind,  wba; 
shall    I    read    In    this    anavuig    soai)  ' 
'course?    Nothing  military,  mirel.v,  for  | 
one  might  easily  trace  tho  progress  of  1 
the  battle  on  my  visage,  and  I  have  t 
jnever  had  any  desire  to  become  a  public  1 
iwar  map.    Nothing  e.xciting,  either,  foi  1 
'equal  carnage   might   ensue  when  tli' 
J  hero  soaked  the  villain.    The  books.  1 
thought  should  be  quiet,  and,  if  possl- 
jble,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Being  eager  to  start  my  course,  1 
jconsu'lfed  a  learned  friend  of  mine  a' 
to  suitable  literature.  The  books  bf 
suggested,  together  with  his  commenl.^  : 
upon  them.  I  noted  on  a  bit  of  paper,  | 
land  I  .send  them  to  you,  Mr.  Kditor,  in 
case  other  readers  of  the  column  may 
be  desirous  of  undertaking  the  same 
course  of  study. 

1.  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  (a  sane 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  the 
century,  the  safety  versus  the  old- 
style  razor). 

2.  "All  of  a  Twist"  (the  story  of 
a  young  man  trying  to  find  some- 
thing to  .shave). 

3.  "The  Front  Ear  In  American 
History"  (by  a  Harvard  professor, 
therefore  deep.  The  ear  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  habitual  shaver. 
Read  an  account  in  language  you 
are  unable  to  understand). 

4.  "The  Call  of  the  Wild"  (the 
stoiT  cf  the  young  wife  who  thinks 
hubb.v  takes  too  long  to  shave). 

5.  "Blood  and  Sand"  (an  inspir- 
ing account  of  how  a  man  stuck  to 
It,  although  dripping  with  gore  from 
a  dozen  self-inflicted  wounds.  All 
men  using  old-fashioned  razors 
should  have  a  copy). 

6.  "Bacon  s  ElSuSays"  (it  might  have 
been  called  "Ho^v  I  Learned."  A 
good  book  for  beginners). 

T  start  my  course  tomorrow  morning, 
without  improvements,  the  rest  of  fam- 
ily being  frankly  sceptical  of  my  abihty 
to  complete  the  course.  She  advises 
mo  to  forget  all  this  foolishne.ss. 

JAiMES  QUINCT. 

P.  S. — I  have  started.  Only  one  book 
spoiled  so  far,  but  it  is  a  library  book, 
and  the  family  says  we  shall  have  to 
pay  for  it.  My  courage  is  still  good. 
However,  I  shall  add  a  copy  of  "Forti- 
tude" to  my  reading  list.  J.  Q. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  who  wlshe.s  for 
books  to  read  while  he  reclines  like  a 
noble  Roman  in  his  bathtub,  with  the 
electric  light  shining  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, might  well  begin  with  "sad  stories 
of  the  death  of  kings,"  Fox's  "Book  of 
Martyrs,"  Baxter's  "Saints  Rest."  Hol- 
bein's "Dance  of  Death."  "Thanatop- 
sis,"  "Gray's  Elegy,"  the  "'Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,"  and  other  lugubrious  literature 
designed  to  Put  a  man  In  a  mood  to  slip 
away  into  the  Ewlgkeit  jvith  no  death- 
bed preliminaries.  Any  plumber  or  elec- 
trician will  tell  this  bookworm  that  the 
man  who  sits  up  or  stands  up  in  his 
bath  to  tui-n  or  or  off  the  electric  light 
is  likely  In  a  twinkling  to  be  interested 
no  more  in  any  subsequent  proceedings. 
His  demise  will  be  .sudden  and  it  will 
be  tolerably  permanent.  If  he  mu.st 
read  in  his  bathtub  let  him  keep  to  old- 
fashioned  gaslight,  the  kerosene  lamp, 
or  the  tallow  dip.  He  can  then  read 
Burton's  "Thousand  nights  and  a  Night" 
and  survive,  but  the  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" won't  save  him  if  he  puts  his 
electric  lamp  where  he  can  reach  it 
from  his  tub.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 

"Reclines  like  a  noble  Roman  in  hi; 
bath  tub."  There  were  libraries  in  tht 
great  public  baths  at  Rome.  To  quote 
the  learned  Becker:  "There  is  no  greai 
bath,  from  the  time  of  Agrippa  to  Con- 
i  stantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  as- 
j  signed  to  them  in  the  plan."  (See  the 
life  of  Probus  by  Vopiscus.)  But,  if 
Seneca  is  to  be  believed,  the  ancient 
Romans  washed  their  legs  and  arm.- 
daily;  the  whole  body  once  a  week,  as 
honest  New  Englanders  In  years  gont 
by  washed  themselves  thoroughly  onl;. 
on  Saturday  nights.  With  the  Roman 
emperors  frequent  bathing  became  popu- 
lar. Commodus  took  his  meals  in  the 
batK  Martial  taunted  one  Aemilius: 
"At  th©  w-arm  baths  Aemilius  takes  let- 
tuce, eggs  and  anchovies,  and  then  says 
that  he  does  not  dine  out."  In  like  man- 
ner a  thrifty  though  wealthy  member  of 
the  Porphj-ry  Club,  now  dead,  on  Sun- 
day evening  ate  free  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  whatever  .else  stood  on  the 
sideboard,  instead  of  ordering  his  dinner. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  told  what 
books  were  In  the  libraries  of  Roman 
bathrooms.  Let  no  one  slirink  from 
reading  In  Oie  tub  because  Marat  was 


,.ie  first  specime.. 


1  IS 


l(  ;  tleTTSraay  when  he  wa» 
in  Ui«'  •  wrltinfr,  not  read- 
ing.—Ed.  

MR.  RYAN'S  REMINISCENCES 
A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Being  in  your  "Constant  Reader"  class. 
I  enjoved  the  reroiniacences  of  that  de- 
igluCul  raconteur,  John  W.  Ryan,  the 
>Lher  day,  In  which  we  old  fellows  ram- 
led  o'er  memory's  path,  and  lived  again 
i,,  "the  times  that  was,"  as  Mulvaney 
retrospected;  but  I  know  you  must  have 
'clt  a  pang-as  I  did-when.  In  your 
commenl.    1    found    the    Pointer  folks 
.pelled  the  name  of  Col.   T.  Allston 
r.rown    "Socol.   Brown."    I   cannot  go 
Lack  as  far  as  Mr.  Ryan  m  Bostons 
I  theatrical  annals,  but.  having  feasted  on 
U>if>  oharms-ocularly.  of  course-of  the 
1        ited  Lydla  Thompson,  and  her  con- 
rarie5,  and  enjoyed  'I'he  Jlbbenai- 
"  you  may  guess  I  have  seen  some 
ung!     But.    as   John    Kernell  said: 
There  are  many  things  about  Boston 
ihat  I  like,  but  v.'hen  I  stand  on  the 
romer  of  Howard  street  and  Scollay 
<<iuare,  and   a  man  comes  along  and 
hitches  his  horse  to  me,  I  must  say  there 
•ii-e  some  people  in  Boston  who  don't 
know  much!"  J.  P.  RE^ER. 


Waterlowa. 


iVASA  PRIHODA 


By  PfflLIP  HALE 

Vasa  Prlhoda,  violinist,  assisted  l>y 
Otto  Els;n.  pianist,  gave  a  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  Hl« 
program  colnprlsed  these  pieces:  Be«t» 
hoven,  Kreutzer  Sonata;  Lalo.  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo.  Andante  and  Rondo 
from  the  Symphonie  Espagnole ;  Franck, 
Andantino  Quietoso;  Tartini-Kreisler, 
Varintions  on  a  Theme  of  Corelll; 
Mendelssohn-Anachrcn,  On  Wings  of, 
Song ;  Bazzini,  La  Ronde  des  Lutlns. 

Mr.  Prihoda  played  here  for  the  first 
time  on  March  3  of  this  year.  Hisj 
coming  had  been  foolishly  trumpeted; 
his  program  was  illustrated  with  12 
portraits  showing  .him  in  various  atti- 
tudes, with  and  without  his  fiddle.  He 
is  a  modest  young  man.  His  manager, 
not  he.  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
this  circus  advertising.  His  program 
was  desigrned  to  show  first  of  all  his 
technical  proficiency,  but  even  then  a 
warmth  of  expression  at  times  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  soul  as  well  a* 
a  bow  arm  and  well-trained  fingers.  , 
Yesterday  his  program  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  nor  was  the  performance 
chiefly  a  pyrotechnlcal  exhibition^  His 
interpretation  of  the  Kreutzer  sona,ta 
was  truly  musical,  not  drily  reverential 
and  academic.  Tolstoi's  romance  sug- 
gests, say  rather  insists,  that  when  this 
sonata  is  played  In  public  or  In  a  draw- 
ing room  the  women  should  be  clad  in 
asbestos  costumes  with  the  men  In 
coats  of  mail.  'WTiy  in  the  world  d4d 
Tolstoi  choose  this  sonata  to  warn  hus- 
bands and  fathers  against  ths  Inflam- 
matory nature  of  music? 

Mr.  Prlhoda  displayed  sound  taste  In 
his  performance  of  this  sonata,  ably 
aided  by  the  pianist,  who  had  previous- 
ly been  announced  as  Mr.  E^senschlm- 
tnel.   He  then  gave  an  enchanting  reaa- 
of  Lalo's  .Symphonie  Espagnole.  one 
"the  few  concertos  for  violin  that  are 
orth  hea-.ing  many  times.    The  per- 
lormance  was  engrossing  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Lalo's  remarkably  effective 
nnnimentation   was  necessarily  lack- 
.  ?    The  vlolInisfB  breadth,  beauty  and 
irity  of  tone;  his  rhythmic  sense:  the 
-ureness  and  unostentatious  brilliance 
r>{  his  mechanism— these  were  not  alL 
He  felt  the  music  that  he  played,  and 
;u<<  he  played  he  recreated  it.  Tender- 
nfSB  da.<!h,  passion.tall  were  there.  He 
richly   deserved    the    enthuslasUc  ap- 
plaus    that    followed.    How  charming 
was  the    simplicity  of   the  sentiment 
wl'Ji  which  he  sang,  recalled,  the  song 
of  Dvorak  bv  -which  that  composer  will 
bo  remembered  long    after    hla  sym- 
phonies and  oratorios  are  dusty  on  the 
shelf. 

Fiddlers  com*  and  go.  The  •woods  are 
full  of  them.  Some  startle  the  hearer 
tor  the  moment  by  a  technical  display. 
They  are  quickly  forgotten,  or  are 
•■oresome  the  second  season.  Occa- 
=  onally  a  violinist  lilce  Mr.  Prlhoda,  by 
his  sympathetic  art.  takes  the  hearer 
tt  away  from  earthly  care  and  trlbulatlor 
H  He  should  be  heard  here  with  orchestra. 


%  ha.1  hccn  a  Ions  time  In  co;> 
.  Boeton,  tut  It  will  be  none  t 
'">8  WpJcome.   When  this  play  was  hi. 

unced  for  proiluctlon  at  Atlantic  CU 
■  ■•J  Juno  T.  l*"©,  tlie  title  "Born- 
.nd."    *Phe  first  perfosinanco  In  Ko 
"■Is  Was  itt  the  Comedy  Theatre  ■ 
Ugr-.  30,  WSUi    tfhs  r-.t?i  of  this  play  1 
r;cn  longrt  It  has  also  been  bucccks 


p,r»l»tpntl>^  to  The  Bad  Man'  Iftst  He»-  j 
,ytt»  llcr«,  BO  the  «t«ry  ron.  was  :i  j 
blooA-ourdUoR  melodramft  of  the  Moxi- , 
o»a  fcorUoP  lulonded  to  kIvo  you  goose- ' 
floata.  Ho\y«vcr,  vhim  U  wps  tried  oui 
In  th«  provliioi'8  tho  uudleaoea.  Instoart 
Ot  QUaklnB  as  deslttsd.  Rave  way  to 
inunodci-ato  lauRhtet.  Whoreupon  tl>e 
tndty  Holt>rook  BUnn,  Ifulherliie  the 
»lrttRled  ro:npany  about  hln.,  announced 
tlmt  uis  far  ivfl  he  wa«  coDCornod  the- 

•dy  and  would  b«  sc.  ployed  him 
^om  that  moment  until  the  crack  of 
doom.  That  night  ho  was  u.,  Sood  Hj, 
his  word  and  ihe  laughter  wa^s  heartier 
thLi  ever.  By  tho  time  the  piece 
^hed  Broadw;»-  It  was  proud  y 
Ubellod  -ix  satiricn.l  comedy'  and  as  such 
flourished  all  y.ar  like  the  ^  green  bay 
tree.  The  story  i..  i>*,true- 

This  excited  the  indignation  of  ^V  .11- 
lam  Harris.  Jr..  vho  produced  Uie  pla>. 
Mr  WooUootl  printt-d  a  correclloii. 
^"ite  somewhat  skeptical^  account 
given  here  as  legendary  last  Sunday  of 
how  -The  Bad  Man'  was  turned  from 
meTodra^a  into  a  comedy  by  the  unex- 
St^tTuthter  of  it.,  flrat  audience,  has 
^ted  from  William  Harris,  Jr.,  pro- 
d^^r  of  Sat  opu..  the  following  oitmg 

*"^a\  legend  you  P'-i-t/^^-^^^, '^f^ 
Bad  Man'  sounds  almost  as  if  «  had 

.lent.  I  liked  particularly  the  bit  wneie 
Hol^rook  Bllrm  ^'athered  bis  company 
,  ftour^im  m  tbe  -listen,  my  ch.ldr  n 
PCS*  and  Informed  them  that  hereafter 
ihTplay  wa?  to  be  ^  ^om^^^  •  Do  >  o" 
mind  a  few  facts  on  t^«J^^^^<:^.  -^^^  > 
"The  original  Idea  of  The  Bad  Ainn, 
as  e^-^rei^i  to  me  by  Mr.  Porter  Emcr- 
S-owne.  the  author,  was  «atn^^ca^ 
His  Idea  wa;B  to  -write  a  pla>  "^^ 
ih«    chief    character    should  wana.r 

xerted    a  'good'  Infiuence,  as   for  "i 
(  xoiicu  iStm^ant  in  the  Iiouse 

stance  In  "The  ^V)-"'}.     rr^-^^.^  pioor 
an*  The  Passmgf  of  the  J^" 
Back.'     Mr.  BrOAVne    then  chos. 


•  ar  Ik-  ai>pc-.iix-a      l  U  ' 
n  •X>ettlng  Together."    Sine-  ,  <  v.. 
lie  has  acted  in  plays  whi -ii  "  'i 
gi-n  him  opportunity  for  displaying  U 
Peculiar  humor  tliat  characterizf.-*  i 
performance  In  "The  Cad  Man." 

Snaith's  "Araminta  Arrives*' 
BS  a  Play;  Other  Notes 

J.  C.  Bnaith's  delightful 
Araminta    as    the    heroine    i.as  .... 
turned  into  a  play  hy  the  noveli.«t  and 
T>orothy  Brandon.   It  was  produced  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  on  Oct. 
n.    (There  was  a  preliminary  run  at 
K«w  Brighton  the  week  before.)  The 
^Imes  K-ivs  that  the  play  has  distinct 
lluggestioAs  of  Robertson,    -l-he  impos- 
■Ible  Duke  and  the  improbable  Earl  are 
ftobertsonian.     The    innocent  maiden 
Irom  Devonshire  is  Robertsonlan.  The 
Did  Countess  Is  on  ne  peut  plus  Robert- 
Bonlan,    But  Robertson  was  generally 
careful  about  his  story,  and  the  authors 
bf  'Araminta  Arrives'  have  been  at  no 
■  tery  obvious  pains  about  their.«.   ,  ,  , 
J  A  BimiJre  t.ale  an*  none  the  woi-se  for 
that,  if  only  the  eccentric  types  to  whic 
ft  Is  the  background  were  a  little  more 
teompletelv    imagined— and  portrayed." 
JSllen  Beldon  took  tho  part.of  Araminta. 
♦The  Countess  is  played  by  Lady  Tree, 
find  you  know  what  a  lot  she  can  get 
6ut  of  eccentric,  wilful,  sharp-tongued 
dowagers.  An  amazing  theatrical  type, 
cl^'ei-ly  elaborated  and  richly  colored." 

"A  Fallen  Star."  by  Arthur  Shirley 
ftTJd  Albert  Chevalier,  was  produced  at 
Northampton  (Eng.)  on  Oct.  7.  Chev- 
alier takes  the  part  of  Doricourt.  a 
etniggling  booth  player  of  the  Victorian 
Tieriod,  who  has  all  manner  of  hard 
Suck.  In  the  course  of  the  play  Dori- 
pour't  appears  in  tiie  third  act  of  "The 

>'^.^:^'';vJ^>en^S^ke:^'^MlssCc. 
'  ■renurwas  produced  In  London,  on  Oct. 
worKman  marries  Emrna  an^  puts 
her  among  her  own  "^^n 


l^'J^Xiden  Moth.''  a  mus^al^pl^  of 
I  adventure,  by  ^red  Thomp-n^^^^ 
iw-odehouse.  music  by  ^voi  -  ^^^^ 

Adelph!.  l-o"<^°?.^rw,  Macairi  "  which 
old  "->o^'-*-f„"fiSms;  Tnd  maladroit 


little 


Back       JMr.   -i^iu^v  1*"-    I 

;vlexikn  border  for  his  s«"'ns,  ^^^fj^.a:?  husband  is  t"°™"'l'"'  V^^a.-ance  of  the  1 

work.    Tlie  play  "was  br.u. 
1    .  wi  a<  a  saUrical  melodrau 
-  To  whlotM-rt^ooll^^^^^  added.  An,, 

**Vf  i",  h^fcn'v  fair  to  «hose  who  ^ill  see 
tlfl's  saHp  co:^oay  t«  .ell  the  P  ot  in 

.'^'iiS  .^d"  a^so  ';hi?osophic 
pez.   ■'<■  brilliant.  ^  ^  Arizona, 

bandit,  goes  on  a  ra»^  charge  of  a 
He  captures  a  ^^f^'\^^^^y  Vnar- 
visitinl.  ^fi,i^,tT\akmg 
rted  woman.  l^P'^^f^,,;"'"  ^nows  that 
away  the  woman  ^'"^^'I'V';"  ^^ho  had 
the  ranch  he'ongs  to  one 

TlV  -hereupon  he  abandon.  h|s 
woman.  V^*''^  i;5.«k:  navs  off  the  niorl- 
purpose,  ^;>hs  a^;^^^^-,P^^^oots  the  hus- 
sage  on  tlie  'f  ^.aid  Jones, 

band  to  save  tho  hf^  of  ^o  thank  hiin. 
^^^,6n  Jones  '^"^'^'^^nd  th^nLs  Jones: 

Lopez  btrws  ^""lli  t he  nV?"t  pea.-eful 
"You  have  given  me  the  nio;,u 

(lay  of  my  life."  MtlrioaL  Out- 

Th«  f>lay  i^.j"f^f^^'„„'/' tlJ^  rnited 
hiws    are  satirized 


la  utilised 

Mark  Zangwill.  a  ^rothe^^o^^  Bowman. 

Matter 


.  V  Known  in  t.^e  '^-^^  -.e^^I^/.'^ter 
■|  has  written  a  "^'^  y  the  Viddishe 

p\a^eTat  thrnXrh  E^mpire,  London. 

'  '  Th°e'N."Y.  Evening  post  (Oot.42^  puV;;- 
ashed    these    Paragraphs:  Tago"-e^^ 

•post  Office'  ^v^^;,^^^\'^;;'\'„''copenhagen 
the  ,\^htt 'the  Dane,  have  an 

^tlf  olJi^       -  ever  c^Han. 

line  in  wMch  he  speaks  of  the  ^ 
t,  '^e  nation  of   f^^^^'^  tan  be 

theatre  in  ^"^^^^^"^""^r-^fl  ^.'orfd  atlas- 
located  with  the  f 'f  'Judith.' 
has  <^o"^.f,'r"^^f  s^^icSiow  nmall  can- 
It  is  possible  t*'^.  .^'"''^good  deed  in  a 
die  may  shine  hl-e  *  """"^ 
naughty  ^vovld."  comedy  in  four 

"M-r.  Lnzerus.  Jf^^^l^.i  Harriet 
acts,  by  1  <^  "^^/'^'oA  Theatre. 

Ford,  produced  i^eats  in  a 

^•;::if^^;e^dXr^of^U.e  return  to 
Urof  a  presumably  de.d  man. 

-The  DohemiaJi  Girl  is  to  ^rline 
auced  in  England  for  the  .scre^_^  W 
Gladys    cooper.    Buda.  nnen_^^ 

l-i^r"!^  vl'iL'oo^'  a'  Aubrey  Smith: 
Ij^ha.uleus.    I-r   Novello;  count 

^  ^::-^ml^-^-r\orkipg 
St    MarRarefs-on-Thames=.   %%ill  eo 
the  banks  of  The  Danube  for  some  o- 
scenes.   "There  will  be  »|0 
<,yuchroni/.o  the  music  w»th  Hie 
of  the  mm.  but  It  will,  of  course,  i.. 
an  accon.paninunt  to  the  ^orj'- 
""That    wonderTul   artist  P^^vlova 
o„<.=  induced  to  .ippear  on  the  s. 
in  at.  iu'lifferent  picture.  ine 
Girl  or  Porlici."  and  ^  "^'v  ■ 

r,p-.rril  at-'ain  I  concluded  that  she  v  - 
.rot''.atrsr:id"witU  U  as  a.  -cduim  fo^ 

her  an.   Now  1  note 
;  tHat  She  lets  out  th^.«i;.5'c.  Of  '^r  *^ 

dent  discontent.   s)\.i._.      '         :  . 
■  stories  are  mostly  s'.  :'t!.<'  '- 

•  _they  have  so  Uttic  romanc 

•  tasy."  AVhatmore-orwhat  ■ 
i^v  rp)l  arti<:t  sav  or  feel.—  i.'"  ■>''io<^- 

Yes   ind  when  Mme.  PavloN^  n^hned 


iws    are    6a;tiru:eu,  ^^^^p^. 

;tate9    government   *ioes    'lo  ^ 
\Vhen  -the  husband   objects  to 
lulled  on  the  ground  that^^^^ 
American  C't^en.  I^Pez  11^^ 

Uill  lots  of  Amj''^4".s  and  whenever 
,„ent  watchfully  ^;^.ts  an       ^  ^^.^^ 

IdU  |^f^;ifl„^w"a  seems  .tale, 
"^^^e  fX£i  ^if'°rierrnr^;ar..lv 

!:::or'r^x^i4i^--e 

?.rr^o,l!tyouJ:ir'thei;nitedStat.| 
^'Z^The  nnited-Bah!  fies  n.os'  un 

wtom.  slave  to  oversing.    ''ou  Bei 

"-sr^ru^^r••a^b^a^h^^:^rt9 

von  oin  it  a  free  country   Ee^  on^ 
free  country.  Bes  one  m  whi^h  mat 
f  as  he  d-n  p'tease.  Like  Mexico 
Tt  -si-as  said  in  September 
,-t  of  Lopez  was  offered  hr.«t.  to  uii 
™-  thlt  he  declined  it.  -'thusYnlss 
the  be"t  opportunity  that  ha-s  com- 
;  4ay  stnce  hTs  fine,  romantic  creatio, 
.  :  hJIj  the  Beggar Edward  Knob 
loch's  'Kismet,'  "  ,_ 
Ttis  Sardly  necessary  to.say  anythta 
■•out  Mr.  Bimn.    Born  m  San  lYan 
=co  he  Plaved  Child  parts  at  the  age 
."t  Graduated  f"'", 
1  nivBrslty.   ho   played   in     The  -New 
-.outh.'-   He  was  with  the  first  company, 
ha.  visited  .Alaska.    After  Play  mg  W 
lU  city  and  in  Nt-w  Yovk.Xhe  went 
..        '"he  cat  and  the  Fiddle '  10  Lon 


jro 
vn" 


of 


^   _  TI 

ol  i^l.|■^^''."00.  in'''  .  ■  '  .  -1  1,  | 
£100  to  his  t;o<i  i 

A  darkey  enr,'' 
•      ..graph  studios  in  A.:^...s  v.,is 

'i>v  a  director  to  do  a   <  omed>  ] 
uu  with  a  lion.    "Vou  get  imo  th.- 
bed;  then  we'll  .bring  the  Hon  in.     1  ' 
put  him  to  bed  with  yow-    H  will  1- 
th.-  people  scream."    "Put  a  lion  lu  .1 
i  with  me'."  veiled  the  negro.  "^So,  sah  . 
)  quit  dis    .iob    right  heer  and  now. 
"But  "  protested  the  director,  "this  lion 
won't  liurt  you— he  wa*  brought  up  on 
milk  '    "So  was  1  brought  up  on  milk, 
wailed,  the  darjcey.  "but  1  eats  meat 
now."— The  Stage. 

aeorse  Moore's  new  comedy.  Ihe 
Coming  of.Gabrielle,  '  recently  published 
in  Oook  fw-m,  was  announced  for  pro- 
duction on  the  I'lth  instant  at  the  l-.vric, 
Hammersmith.  ., 

On  Xov.  14  "The  BcjtKar'8  Opera  w  11 
reach   its   600th    performance   at  the 

^M^le  Tempest  ati'd  AV.  Grahatn 
Browne,  her  lei^tUng  man.  have  been 
married  by  the  Rcgi.strar-General  of 
Ne^'  soul/ Wales. 

Cosmo  Gordon-Lenno>t  died  last  .luly. 
MiS  Tenipe.ot  and  Mr.  Browne  have 
been  away  from  the  Tendon  stage  .<.nce 
1S14  Tliev  expect  to  return  in  the  fall 
of  next  vear.  "  In  the  course  of  the 
present  tour  Miss  Tempest  and  her  eon ■- 
Lnv  have  visited  .-Africa.  India.  Bui  ma. 
^^e  Straits  Seftlements,  Hongkong 
Shanghai.  Tientsin,  Pekin  Hanko«.  the 
Philippines  and  Australasia. 

A  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Public  Theatre  Pests 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald :  .■■y,.^^ 
On  Marclv  2-'  the  Herald  Mail  Bag 
contaiiyod  aif  interesting  -letter  from 
WaUerT^ovey  Dugan  of  Waverley.  tell- 
ing or  his  experieVice  111  trying  to  sub 
due  isome  hard-boiled  theatre  pests 

Two  young  women  Mr.  Dugan  tried  o 
hu.<.h  tip  retaliated  in"  attempting  to 
kick  him  in  the  shins  as  they  passed 
out  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  Bostons 
reputation  as  a  city  of  culture  with  a 
clpRal  C.  that  these  fiery  females -vs'ere 
visitors  from  some  othey  section. 

in  Ihe  Mail  Ba^  fo/  March  '^l  aP; 
nearM  two  more  cohiplalnts  concern  ng 
Thtifre  pe-sts  from  Harold  A.h  ton 
^'•'^"■rMelrr^°Vr"%>awfoni'-  su'; 
""AeS'th'^t'^nshers  should  be  seated  in 
ute  front  of  the  theatre  on  .the  aisle  to 

%T'^rotes.(   from  Melfose  mentioned 

unighing  immoderately  at  the  .sU„ine 

"'sJ^e'^V  months  prior  to  the  appea.- 
If  ihpse  protests  Philip  Saltae- 
'ull>id  h  »  respects  to  l>ie  .  theatre 
pests  '^"er  full  of  pap.nka  »nd 

common  sense.  ,  ,„  c  ^„  -philin 
in  the  Herald  of  Jan.  S».  on  Ph  I  P 
Hale's  dramatic  page,  appes^red  the 
write  '-^  suggestion  f6r  securing  con- 
::nta  Vcaon'for  the  -haten^nt  o^his 
growing  nuisance.  Now  lhat  the  thca 
f  e  and  concert  season  is  in  ful  bloom. 
[  mav  be  well  to  briefly  review  t  e 
llalT  of  attack  against     Uiis  rapuiiy 

°Th1"!u2estion- involved  the  form:.- 
rJn  or  afociety  for  the  Stippression  of 
1  puMio  Pests,   the  membership  to 
■  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  POs^ 
sets  the  necessary  courage  to  I'ffl^^ 
publicly  against  the  Invasion  of  his  or 
her  boueht-and-pald-for  right  to  he 
»  or  see  a  performance  -without  interru 
F  tion  or  distraction. 

^    To  illustrate  the  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  thp  3. 8.  R. 

S  the  article  under  discussion:      At  the 
i  moving  picture  show  the  people  In  your 
immediate  vicinity  are  being  annoyed  by 
a  pair  ot  giggling  hand-holders  who  aie 
reading  the  titles  audibly.    Many  have 
Blared  at  the  offenders  with  no  result. 
Bv  requesting  your  irritating  neighbor 
to  po.^^tpone  the  balance  of  the  readin 
)e^,.oiis  vou    have  proved    your  own 
courage  "by  attempting  to  .suppress 
nuisance:  vou  have  done  a  sei-vioe  to 


',cnth  fttr.     .>.  )' 


on.    Returiiing.  visiting  Lomlon  ugam 
le  made  his  mark  as  Jim  Piatt  in  Sa^ 
M  on  Nell.=*    Since  then  he'has  1) 

ook  the  Princess  TV..  .  -.-^  -n.a  or-n, 


^  Yeo  and  when  -Vinie.  t-av.«.«  — "  - 
/iFenella  in  the  opera,  she  wa$  not  et- 

'  '"'u^^^-:  Vi1!n.ka.  the  sister  of^Nljinski. 


tbc"S^^rthi>ld  sufferers  In  y ^ 
I  V  .^d  have  ^titoiAtically  <,uahfi<  .1  as 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  .,ip 
p.o.sion  of  PtibHc  Pest.^  uoi.Uiat'o" 
%o  dt.es    no ■complieau.d  consiitu- 

.  and  bylaws,  and  Vn^-^.-'f '"^"^  v' 
n,  it  must  be  apparent  t  '  f/^^^  ; J, 
less   of   the   society   .will   Un  ■  J-'>e 
,  h  astonishing  rapidity       "e'^'   '  ; 
.  are  goaded  into  audiole  pi  o. , 

Innoved  bv  thoughtless  01  ..no- 
r.   ,ie"ghbors  at  the  theatre,  tlv. 
.::,;ert  hall  or  at  the  better  gr..i..  o( 
.vine  picture  houses. 

'    rd  in  words  of  one  sellable,  t 
■  .xntallty   of  these   disturbers  " 

noace  is  an  unknown  ^lt>ant its  .v. 

Sp"   may   be  more  P'-.o^lf, 

than  the  more  pohte  W'H 

good  as  to  desist  froni      '  ■ 

conversation?" 


Princeaa 


Play 


-ion  In-  was  trritutecl  past 
,    llie  iliatter  of  a  suiurl 
stalls  111  front  of  his  own. 
and  hlanrilv  iiuiulred  if  he 
[llo\M"d  10  partlcipute  in  the 
ns  ho  oiiuld  hear  nothing 
iiK  said  "lion  the  .stage.  The 
is  sl^pnco."  -Kd. 

')les  About  IMusic  an^  Musicians, 
I (      ii    [  ondon 

w  a.><  ooiulen.sed  into  one 
iiiiuites  1J>-  the  Oail  RosB. 
m.iUe  a  Pallaflium  holiday 
viy  this  month,  .vrter  (."aiiio 
.eovt>r.v.  the  play  seeiie  was  S 
theio  %sas  a  iiish   lu  the 

1  that  If  women  bei  iiine  church 
;l^e^  should  be  paid  "like  ihf 
inakes"  an    ex-chorisLer  wonder 
n-eiuse  post-war  salar.\-  of  a 
iar  may  be.  AVhen  I  w-as  a  lad,  he; 
1  «  ,      hi  the  ohoirs  of  ihree  of  om- 
.  tncluOinfc  the  oldest  of 
•>  bissest  ■■salary"  I  ever  drew 
nh  almost  within  sis'ht  of 
ladow.  Here  I  received  7.s. 
T  .  iht  thanks  of  the  good 
I  inonthly  copy  of  the  Boy 
t  gl\  en  by  the  oi  gan  1st  i .  P 

to  add  that  at  this  church 
re  supposed  to  be  paid  ac- 
iie'.i-  ability !—l^ondon  Dally 


■  r  Ed- 
In  Pi- 


,1  ar.  and 
A  n  Paper 


ys'  i 
er.  i 


lllS'lc. 


nod,  yi 

's  time.  ^Ve  | 
we\"'er,   from  % 


llapu)  .s  return  ic 
Ime  on  to  the  plattoini.  ):u . 

and  admiring  house,  and  an- 
-  his  first  sons,  "Xumibcr  Eleven." 
flish    title    was     'Doubt, '■  and 
facJIe  melody  left  ns  a  little 
.   It  was  not  till  he  came  to  his 
song'.    Rimsky-Korsakoff's  '■The 
J»et,"  that  tho  flame  of  his  person- 
^chot  Out  and  cNiqviered  everything. 

is  that  which  cotmts  with  Chali.;- 
j;,The  voice,  Oie  .style, ^  thQ,"slnginc;:" 
technical  sense, 'a r«  open  to  triii- 
Ivfr^i  a  doiien  points  of  vii?w,  but 
song:  seizes  him  he  makes  it 
his  hearers,  and  builds  it  up  with 
Jtpnsity  which  Is  unapproachable. — 

Tilly  Koenen.   the   Dtitch  con- 
Ivvho  has'  been  heard  in  Bo.^ton. 
fed    to    Ijond'on    on    Oct.  4.    -The  .^^ 
j  eiioke  of  "less  oaso  and  certainty?,: 
lormerly.    The  Brahms  songs  were  j|i 
'loilt  by  "lier"  readinf&s  to  sacriflee  theV/ 
."^ential  rhythm  to  ever.v  whim  of  ex 
■-.-ion.     It  was  not  a  very  happily 
n   progra'-ij..  '  'Some  well-g'roomcd, 
iiiooLli-faced  American  song.s  at  the 
;  seemed   waste  of  the  sin, 
satJil  of  Cie  audience's 

eii.l!iyment,  howev"- 
lildren's  songs  by  Cathei  ina 
1  as  well  as  a  Javese  LuHa- 

I  M  .1  :u\e  son,?  in  theMalay  tongue."  *! 
-  r  Thomson  played' TschaihowsUy's 
.oncerto  in  I..ondon  oh  Oct.  13. 
.■).)k  the  first  '  movement- a  good 
:'jwer\than  most  people  do,  and 
i>ct   v/a.3  striking.     It  imparted 
'.g-nlty    of   'Which  Tscb^Ilcowsky 
;\es  .stands  in  n«ed." 
■  ever  know  whether  to  put  the 
jrte  first  or  last  of  instrunieni.s. 
iiries  we  put  It  lowest,   not  ba- 
it is  out  of  tune,  nor  beca-use  ui 
Serpetuai  hammering',  but  because 
SS'in  make  up  for  its  lack  of  sii.s- 
ing    power    b.v    fjissy  "passages." 
tietime.s  highest,   beca-uso   it  brings  | 
more  directly  than  any  other  the  | 
jeer's  whole  personality^  more  even  ; 
^1  the   violin,    which    is   limited   to  I 
i^,'  and  needs  tlierefore  a  second  I 
ality  in  the  accompaniment,  and  I 
to  a  large  number  of  people  | 
iJfano  "is''  music — it  seems  to  be  i 
|talking"  English,   and   the  orchesua.  I 
contrast,  to  be  speaking  a  foreign 
|inguage. — London  Times. 

It  said  that  Vivian  Dillon,  a  Califor-  [ 
|:ian.  who,  as  "Patty  Stuart,"  made  her  [ 

first  appearan-ce  in  opera  at  Ham- 
|urg,  is  the  rst  American  girl  to  be  en- 
in  Germany  since  the  war, 
je  liaklanoff  will  sing:.^s  guest  at 
Butscher  Opeja  House.  Berlin,  this 


I  I  n  '/'elei; 
I'oscanini  i. 

\.  Ud    .riihn.-^iill      "   <  n  j'-it 
•/.(•tli's  new  ofjeta  at  Milan. 

.\  musical  extravaj^anza  by  Bernard 
I'age  was  produced  at  the  Nottingham 
ilCng.)  Repertory  Theatre  on  Oct.  S. 
Our  old  friends  Robin  Hood.  Friar  Tuck,  ; 
I.itt!«  .John  and  Maid  Marian  are  lead- 
ing characters.  The  title  is  •"Robin 
Hood." 

The  Huv;il  and  Ancient  Philliarmonlc 
S<iciet\    i>(   London    has   conferred  its 
gold  medal  on  Sir  Henry  1.  Ujood.  Prin- 
cess lleatriee  will^lve  it  to  him  toniglU. 
If  T.io  Fall's  new  musical  play,  which 

8 the  Berlin  critics  seem  agreed  is  based  ; 
on    .Ml'.  Bernard  'shaWs   "Pygmalion.  "  . 
■  proves  anylhing\like  as  successful  as 
his   "Hollar   PrlniSess."    which   brought  ^ 
him  tame  and  fortune    in  a  bound,  lie 
will  be  able  to  await  with  equanimity 
"(!,  B.  S.'s^'  "thousand  of  bricks."    He  - 
probably  netted  not  less  than  £200,00(1  i 
Ironi    "The    Dollar    Princess."    a    .sum  h 
which  Kranz  Lehar' is  also  said  to  have  j 
udded  to  his  banking  account  with  the  i 
help  of   "The   Merry   Widow.''  Both 
these  lucky  Austrian  musicians  are  sons 
(it  army  bandmasters,  they  each  played,! 
"n  tiTe.-ttrc  c.rchestras  before  they  tried 
their' compositions  on  the  Viennese  pub- 
ha,  and  both  were  reported  to  havd  been  I 
talven  prisoners  during  the  wai'.    Per-  • 
haps    only   cinema   stars   like    Charlie  j 
Chaplin  have  earned  more  money  than  | 
J-'all  and  behar  in  so  short  a  time.— 
"London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Moriz  Rosen  tlial  purposes  to  give 
seven  v>iano  recitals  in  London,  show- 
ing llie  development  of  piano  literature 
from  t'ouperin.  Bach  and  Handel  to  ' 
Lisxi.  Rubinstein  and  Brahms.  In  .June 
he  will  give  in  London  two-  recitals  of 
nothing  but  modern  music. 

Trid  Kionzaley  quartet  played  in  Lon- 
don  on  Oct.  21  a  quartet  by  Ejieaco, 
dedicated  to  these  players,  and  stUl  tn 


tia  Campanari,  the  daughter'  of 
Id  friend  the  baritone,  will  sing  at 
bla,  Milan,  this  season, 
oric  interest  naturall.v  attaches  to 
Ji  brgati  upon  which  Mendelssohn  oilce 
layi  d  and  _at  which  Sanniel  Wesley 
ladi  his  last  public  appearance  o'h  the 


s^e  date— ."-Jept.  12.  1S37— a  month  before 
Wt^'efl-  This  dvial  event  occurred  at 
ch.rist  Church.  Newgate  street,  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  old  building  which 
was  set  up  by  MJ'ren,  after  the  fire,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Greyfrlars'  Church,  n 
In  Plantagenet  days  it  was  thought  by 
the  mighty  that-  to  be  buried  in  the 
Greyfriars'  Church,  and  in  the  habit  of 
the  order,  would  proye  a  sure  passport 
to  heaven.  Accordingly,  in  the  grave- 
yard which  w&s  the  have  of  the  original 
clV"rch  there  are  the  graves  of  no  fewer 
than  five  queens,  amohg  them  Queen 
Isabella,  the  ".She-Wolf"  of  France. 
Christ  Church  is  now  temporarily  closed i 
allov.-  of  the-  rei  onstruction  of  the! 
Originally  built  by  Renatus' 
in  1^90.  it  was  remade  by  Elliott! 
•lill.  and  later  modernized  '  three'. 
|»  between' 1S35  and  1900  by  the  firm  1 
IV.i  ,^  '!     a;-  T'  contains  three 

stops.  The 
■  oTn  organist^- 


manuscript.  -,  \  e 

The  lyondon  Times  said  (Oct.  14)  ot 
that  excellent  pianist.  Magdaleine  Du 
Carp,  whose  admirable  playing  was  en- 
joyed last  season  in  Boston:  "The  es- 
sence of  the  enjoyment  to  be  had  from 
her  playing  is  that  she  treats  the  piano 
as  a  friend.  She  asks  of  this  friend  no 
more  than  he  can  give,  but  takes  no 
less.  And  this  is  done  by  hringmg  a 
whole  personality  to  bear  on  each  part 
in  turn— by  being  'all  there,'  by  scamp- 
ing- nothmg  and  exaggerating  nothmg. 
We  sometimes  call  this  'touch.'  It  is 
brains  and  labor." 

Mr  Cortot  played  in  London  on  Oct. 
il  one  of  the  J^mous  Biblical  sonatas 
by  Kuehnare.  Bach's  predecessor  at 
Leipsic  "Thev  have  an  interest  for  his- 
torians as  early  instances  of  program 
music,  since  each  of  the  six  is  illustra- 
tive of  a  ston-  from  the  Old  Testament 
The  one  chosen  by  M.  Cortot  was  about 
Saul  cured  by  the  music  of  David  s 
harp.  While  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
it  played  with  all  the  expressive  po\«er 
which  M.  Cortot's  command  of  the  mod- 
ern piano  fcrings  to  it,  the  result  was 
rather  disappointing.'  One  could  not 
help  being  conscious  that  he  was  domg 
his  best  with  a  quaint  old  thing.  We, 
■would  rather  have  heard  M,.  Cortot  play 
'tsome  real  piano  music,  and  have  de- 
ferred Kuenau  till  some  other  occasion 
When  he  could  be  played  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. " 

Mme.  Namara  in  London  Oct.  H  — The 
miscellaneousness  o(  the  program 
seemed  to  infect  both  the  singer  and  the 
audience.  One  wondered  when  .she  would 
begin  to  take  hold,  and  she  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  at  any  rate  while  we 
were  able  to  remain.  Her  singing  of 
Ravel  was  fairly  accomplished,  so  was 
her  singing  of  Landon  Ronald  (except 
once,  when  she  was  seriously  out  of 
tune).  It  all  seemed  carefully  learnt  and 
consciously  refined,  but  lacking  in  In- 
dividuality or  any  evidence  of  personal 
taste  for  one  kind  of  music  over  an- 
other.— London'  Times. 

Eugene  Goossens  will  condiiH  the 
Handel  Society  in  London  in  place  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  who  resigned  j:he 
position. 

PARISIAN  NOTES 

Among  the  plays  produced  recently  at 
the  Grand  Guignol,  Paris,  is  "L'Homme 
de  la  Nuit,"  by  Leo  Marches.  Haiders, 
an  English  painter,  lives  with  his  wife 
near  a  sraveyard.  Graves  have  been 
b,  broken  into  for  the  mutilation  and 
f  scaiping  of  corpses.  A  specially  odious 
profanation  brings  a  detective  to  the 
painter's  cottage.  The  butler  is  at 
first  ^spected.  btit  it  turns  out  that 
Haiders  is  the  criminal,  a  morbid  de- 
generate. He  kills  himseir  This  little, 
plav  is  described  as  "morbid,  but  treat- 
ed with  tact."    Another  pleasant  little 


.1  iiiance.  wit  n  i  uu       .  i i '  — 
•  os;  which  is  appi  oxlmulely  >ii  l.niiilh" 
inney.  at  tho  preHent  exchange,  l-s-  Per 
„.-rformance  for  an  actor  engaged  for 
a  Hingle  run.  and  £lfi  a  month  tor  aj^ 
actor  engaged  by  <he  ..reason,  including 
matinees.     The    season    will  comprise 
ci,7ht  months  and  a  half  from  Oct.  1, 
1!>-21,  to  June  15  or  .June  M.  19(12.    All  In- 
denmities  accorded   last   year   for  the 
high    cost    of    living    are    maintained.  I 
Working  conditions.  Indemnities  ff  co-i- 
tunies  and   for  rehearsals  rennaln  the 
same  as  last  year,  as  specified  hi  the  , 
standard   contract.     Tho   payment   foi  , 
preliminary  rehearsals  Is  made  at  the 
fiuMl  rehearsal.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ■ 
union  has  abandoned  the  famous  rule  1. 
which   raised  a  storm  of  proles  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  a  division  In  the 
profession  and  the  forming  of  two  riva 
associations.    Jt    will    be  remembered 
ihat.  according  no  rule  1,  the  managers 
must  agree  to  engage  only  union  actors. 
This  has  now  been  displaced  by  another 
rule    bv  virtue  of  which  the  managers 
agree  not  to  engage  any  actor,  whether 
of  the  union  or  not,  at  a  lower  salarj 
than  the  minimum  salary  of  the  unioii 
standard    contract.     Also    the  Actors 
,  Union  and  M.  Arquilllere's  Sy"<l'cat  P'-"" 
fesslonal  Libre,  which  is  not  aftiliatecl 
to  the  General  Confederation  of' Labor, 
have  come  to  an  agreement  mutually  to 
(defend  the  actors'   standard  contract^ 
In  the  event  of  the  Actors'  Union  being 
!  drawn  into  conflict  with  the^ '"^"^^^^^  ' 
through  its  affiliation  with  the  Geneial 
Confederation    of   I^""*:'    ^'^^^^fJ^"'  1 
|Arquilllere's  Syndicat  ■will  remam  neu- . 

'iaza"  has  ^^ecn  revived  at  t^eH^nals- 
s«nce.  A  one-act  play  adapted  from  a 
story  of  Kipling  has  been  announced  for 
the  Nouveau  Theatre.  ,  j 

The  Theatre  Antoine  opened  with  ji->a  ^ 
Dolores"  by  Feliu  y  Codina.  I>olo«« 
a  beautiful  and  temperamental  servant 
at  a  Sapanish  inn.  Melchior,  the  village 
barber,  has  abandoned  her  to  -"-ed  an- 
other. Dolores  tries  to  f'op  the  mar 
Melchior,  angry,  slanders  her  in 
He  also  wagers  that  she  will 
to  her  room  at  night.  Sne 
to  let  him  in  in  the  hope  that 
revenge  her.  They 
But  there  is 
■She  lures  him 


Jl    ( A 


41) 


er. 
riage. 
a  song 
admit  him 
is  wilUn_ 

other  suitors  will 
turn  out  to  be  cowards 
Lazaro.  a  timid  youth. 
to  her  room:  tuched  by  h.s  devotion  she 
endeavors  to  prevent  a  '"feting  of  the 
two  men.  It  is  too  late.  In  the  fight 
Melchier  is  killed.  ■'The  last  act  is  tense 
and  dramatic  In  the  dimly-lighted  cor 
iridor  before  Dolores's  room,  but  it  is 

dfffTcult  to  "n<i-'--t^"'i7^^''.r.aro  '  h^ 
has  temporarily  disposed  of  ^^^^^"-J^;, 
should  admit  Melchior  for  ^  Ana'j^^^'^j 
view  The  characters  of  Dolores  ana 
'  Melchior  are  not  very  clearly  indicatecL 
!  Perhaps  in  the  hands  of  another  actt;ess 
:  afe  play  would  have  more  meaning. 


wards  greW~lo  tn-  '!i<-  ."Vln.sf  iiiii  of  r-om 
paratlve  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  A(r.i»- 
siz   later  loan«d  thorn   to  Dr.   Warren  ! 
while  ho  was  preparing  his  grrcat  vol-  I 
I  umo  on  the  American  MastoJon.  They 

were  not  returned  and  went  to  the 
American  Museum  In  New  York  when 
the  Warren  Mastodon  was  presented  ti> 
that  institution  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Last 
year  they  were  found  In  New  York  and 
returned  to  the  museum  at  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Henshaw,  whose  grandfather  was 
the  original  donor  to  Agasslz,  made 
some  mention  of  the  return  in  his  an- 
nual  report. 

The  War  Cry,  always  on  the  lookout 
for  unexpected  new  items,  got  hold  of 
this  and  it  reached  .some  poor  rube  in 
Vermont  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Henshaw  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  1  enclose. 
Cambridge.  T.  B. 

■'I  saw  an  artel  in  the  war-cry  stating 
you's  had  Elephant's  tooth  that  w;is 
dl.scovered  in   V.  T.   in  the  year  184li. 
with  other  bones.    1  use  to  here  farther 
tell  the  first  madnagery  he  ever  saw, 
ther  was  A  man  came  to  A  plac  cald 
Sury  N.  H.,  with  an,  Elephant,  shlling 
v/as  the  admishun  fee.   about  For  P.M. 
he  look  him  out  and  walked  him  around 
it  was  a  very  large  best  he  was  travl- 
ling  thru  the  country  with  it.  this  must 
have  bin    In    the    year?    well  some 
whaers  about  twenty    or    twenty  one 
(1820-183)  sed  h©  was  quite  small  for  he 
rode  behind  farther  .on  horse  back  si:: 
miles.    I,  E  from  Gilsum,  N.H.  the  man 
with  the  Elephant  went  on  twards  Vei-  : 
mont   sed   he   heard   after   wards    the,  i 
Elephant  died.    I  gness  this  accounts  \ 
for  the  milk  in   the  coknut?    if  ever  j 
Elephants  ever  ran  wild  here  we  would  . 
have  found  more  signs.    Deer  horns  ar';  ' 
frequntljr    found,    ston    hatchets  ani 
other  emblems." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  fiamous  meet- 
ing of  the  scientific  society  in  Califor- 
nia graphically  described  by  Bret 
Harte's  Ti-uthful  James,  In  which  the 
sarcaatic  Mr.  Brown  made  a  wltherint; 
retort.--Ed. 


ADD  "RAPID  TRANSIT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  would  like  to  ask  If  anybody  can  I 
tell  me  the  sense  and  reasonableness  of  ] 
forcing  a  passenger,  going  through  the  • 
Harvard  square  guWay  station,  to  get 
out  of  the  car  he  is  in  and  wait  10  or 
15  minutes,  only  to  take  a  car  precisely 
like   the  first,   and  going  to  precisely 
the  same  place. 

On  Oct.  26  I  started  for  Watertown, 
taking  on  Massachusetts  avenue  a  car 
marked  'V^t^  -'own.  On  leaving  it,  as 
I  had  been  told  jl  I  paid  my  fare 

and  went  through  the  turnstile.  'While 
waiting  for  the  next  Watertown  car,  I 
asked  the  starter  why  1  was  not  al- 


nc^ital 
special 


r.,iv 


■iti-inir^  (lir-i 
arte  fvr  flnt.', 
fliitf 


Snimta  for 
Qnfel-let,  V, 
p.Mno.  will  shi_^ 


r^,,^  -iTTTiwiTT-  lowed  to  stay  in  the  first  car,  and  pay 
CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEBR  the  conductor  on  leaving  it  at  Water- 
town.  He  said  the  rule  was  that  the* 
passenger  must  get  out  and  change,  but 
that  it  had  just  been  decided  that  old- 
er lame  people  might  remain  In  the 
first  car,  as  I  had  suggested,  and  pay 
on  leaving. 

As  I  am  70  years  old  and  quit©  rheu- 
matic, I  thought  that  on  my  way  homa 
I  would  stay  in  my  North  Cambridse 
car  and  see  what  happened.  So  when 
at  Harvard  square  the  conductor  salfl, 
"All  out!"  I  "told  him  what  the  starter 
had  told  me.  He  said,  "There's  no 
such  rule."  "But,"  I  began,  "It  was 
this  very  morning  that  the  starter — " 
"Don't  stand  there  arguing,"  he  almost 
shouted,  "everybody  must  get  out."  So 
out  I  got,  and  waited  in  the  cold,  damp 
subway  nearly  20  minutes  in  order  to 
take  a  car  like  the  one  I  had  left — and 
find  myself  half  an  hour  late  to  dinner. 

HESTER  KNOWXiES. 
17  Hammond  street,  Cambridge. 
P.  S. — I  do  not  know  that  "As  ths 
World  Wags"  is  the  proper  de'partment 
to  which  to  send  this  letter,  but  I  do 
hope  it  will  be  printed,  for  I  am  not 
the  only  old  lady  I  know  who  has 
suffered  in  the  same  way  as  I  In  th« 
Harvard  square  subway.  H.  K. 


■;r\ri AY -Kympliony  Mall,  ;::'-!''  r  M. 
b.v   Ilvilda  LashaiisUa.   sofivano.  h<-'i 

"''Vrlhigton  Thoan-e.  .'l::^o  P.  \r    Scr.md  cou- 
opi-t  of  tho  reoplfs  Synnii.ony  Cli-ohestra.  Mr. 
MoheDbttiler.   ron.l.i.f ov.     Soo   spr>p.al  notion^ 
Hosto.i  Avt  fMlll..  .•:!;:i>  i>.  NI-  .«;^'*'™  !" 

1     Foote,  tjiiintet  foi  n'it<- 
tinier   iu   Boston^:  Reeer, 
violin  and  viola;  Lonlllef 
mil   piaTio;   Kiibl-iii.  Thite 
l"'ivistobel  Hamilton,  »o- 
Itospliiei's  "NeviratM"  and 
■Ne>,liie  '  and  Lormix's  "Tile  Nile.''  UeovjUP-! 
l.piupnt  is  the  mimical  dU-ector  ot  the  eturi; 

stvillfTS 

Mi'iiiel 
Knif-'lit. 


WEPNRSD.AY- 
fitiil  li.v  Emui.v 


th 

Messrs.  Kuiit/.,  •rbillols.  Artlei-e». 
;  fliltr  pla.vprs.  Messi's.  I'o^veli, 
•n'ortl^iiiietOTi  and  Mai--Kiiiglit 


.  mphony  Mall,  8:lo  P.  .M.  Ke- 
Destinn,  soprano.  See  spectd 


FRID.'^'V— JonliJi  Hall.  8:p  P.  M-  SlKi 
Si-ionti.  pianist.    Beethoven.  .Midante  Favoirl 


B  irh-Bnsoni 
minor;  Cliopin. 
K    minor;  Soi 
Oaseila.  Sonoti 
So\vevb,v.  Tlie 
iu  Americai. 


Sonata,  B 
s.  Caprlccio. 
ring  Niglit; 
a    .\nierl'-'a> : 


Apropos  of  the  discussion  concerning  j 
tlie  lodger  in  whose  room  Abraham 
Lincoln  died.  "T.  H.  B."  of  Jamaica  Plain  ) 
writes:  "Mr.  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  who  lives  i 
in  the  house  where  Lincoln  died  writes 
that  Clark  w.is  the  only  man  who  oc- 
cupied the  room,  and  that  his  letter 
stating  that  fact,  as  well  as  hia  photo- 
graph, are  in  the  room  where  the  Presi- 
dent died." 


TO   ERR   IS  HUMAN 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Hi  there,  stop  thief!  Mr.  Arthur  Gor- 
don Webster,  in  his  latest  "Epistle  for 
the  Times"  in  The  Herald  (Oct.  15.) 
jfilched  from  Horace  Greeley  the  author- 
Lsihip  of  the  oft-quoted  expression,  "the 
;way  to  resume  is  to  resume,"  and  con- 
Iferred  it  upon  John  Sherman.  Such 
thieverj'  "is  most  tolerable  and  not  to 
joe  endured."  DOGBERRY. 
)  Brookline. 


play  is  ''Le  Rapide  13,"  by  Jean  Sar- 
tene.  An  old  switchman,  supporting 
his  dajighter  and  Iter  child,  has  a  sudden 
stroke  as  the  trainn  bringing  his  grand- 
daughter home,  is  arriving.  His  daugh- 
ter tries  to  work  tht  switches,  but  she 
misunderstands  her  father's  gestures. 
There  is  a  collisioit  and  the  grand-* 
daughter  is  killed. 

In  the  demands  made  by  the  Actors' 
Union,  Paris,  the  following  are  given  as 
minimum  salary:  "Actors  engaged  for 
the  run  of  a  single  play,  f.30  per  per- 
formance; general  utilities,  f.l5;  full 
salary  for  matinees;  actors  engaged  by 
tbe  season,  f.650  per  montli,  plus  f.'JO  for 
*Siinday  matinees  and  f  15  for  Thursday 


ENGLEHART'S  NOT  LOCKE'S 

.^s  the  W'orld  Wags: 

"R.  A.  C"  refers  to  silver  dollars  In 
bar-rooms.  If  I  may  correct  him,  1 
think  he  means  that  the  Incident  to 
which  he  refers  took  place  in  Erfgle- 
harfs  on  Aven'  street,  not  Frank 
Locke's  in  Winter  Place.        J.  F.  K. 

Lynn. 

How  carelessly  men  read!  "R.  A.  C." 
said  he  was  not  sure  of  the  locality. 

Ed. 


"THEM  BONES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  some  mastodon  bones 
were  given  to  Louis  Agasslz  and  they/ 
Wfre  the  first  specimens  In  -o'hat  afi 


A  LINOTYPE'S  LITTLE  JOKE 

As  the  World  'V^'ags: 

Youn  quotations  from  the  great  god 
linotj-pe  remind  me  oif  a  misfortune  of 
my  own.  In  the  Bjiring  of  1919  I  'wrotft 
for  a  weeljly  paper  an  article  on  Sheri- 
dan's "Critic"  at  the  Copley  Theatre  In 
which  exigencies  drove  Miss  Nefwcombe 
into  the  doublet  and  hose  of  Don 
Whlskerandos  and  made  me  coorment 
enthusiastically  on  the  way  she  svrag- 
gered  through  it.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
to  read  that  she  "stag-gered"  throng'** 
it.  Not  at  all  a.  nice  thins  to  say  of 
aji  ajmiable  lady — eh,  what? 

Boston.  SHER"WIN  L.  COOK. 


BAR-ROOM  ART 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  you  are  collecting  and  dl*" 
pen.sing  information  concerning  "the 
ha.ppy  daj^s  gone  by,"  I  should  like  to 
ask  the"  name  and  location  of  a  ha.' 
jroom  in  New  York,  which  was  a  show 
! place  about  1S72.  Its  distinction  was 
that  the  entire  length  of  its  walls  was 
I  decorated  with  ■caricatures  by  Thomas 
'Nast.  which  as  I  remember  them  wei^ 
'colored,  and  on  larg«  sheets — eay  1% 
inches  by  24. 

j  A  «x>mparatlvply  recent  place,  tnucll 
further  do-wn  town,  was  dlstlngrilslle^i 
by  walls  and  ceiling  made  entirely  ot 
(large  mirrors. 

Are  you  old  enough  to  rememiber  thei 
New  "York  Hotel,  whioh  I  think  -was  aii 
Y'nrner  of  Broadway  and  University 
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nlace?  I  think  It  was  patronized  largely 
U  southoniOM.  It  used  to  Bet  out  di 
free  lunch  -svliioh  would  compare  favor^ 
rubly  with  tJi3  spread  at  a  flrart  d&st 
olui)  on  a  "club  night."  ^ 

You  may  find  the  location  of  this  bar^ 
room  m  Palne's  life  of  Thomas  >.astj 
Were  not  these  caricatures  drawn  tor  * 
^^r>-  fair  In  Ne«-  York?  A  doubJ« 
page  of  them  appeared  in  Harper  j 
Weekly  at  tHe  time.  Yes,  indeed,  wj 
remember  the  NeAv  Yort.  Hotel.  aJso  thj 
Coleman  House,  ^Mch  was  near  ApolK. 
Hall  on  Kn^adway  in  l»eS  wnen 
"I'na-.l      .■^thooi  in  thai  building. - 


to  u ; 

■  -   If  openrng  Thi  i! 
tl  •  (uiora  to  a  new  .  iitiKelc.    Next  Sun-  (he  play,  I 
>1  1     the  manasemcnl  of  tlio  Arlington  forces  and 
Tlu-atre   snpplitrs    tho   ae-sisiing   arti.ft.  villain  and  li 
Ml.ss  Li.is  Ewell,  from  the  op^ra  com-  melodran. 
piinv,  who  will  sing  the  aria  from"Aida 
—"My  Na'ive-  t-anU."  and  the  orchestral  ' 
numbers  will  be  the  Litolft  overture: 
"Robc.'pierre.  the  l^st  Day  of  the  Ter- 
ror"; MacDowells  "To.. -J.  Wild  Rose"; 
AiKlrc-a's  •'I.ibesgedeuster,"  and  Svcnd- 
s.  |^^■  "E"i«."le.  Carnival  in  Paris." 


poz.  .Sniilli  ha.s  lisureU  in 
•rube"   cometlies,  and  the 

...  i..vei-;  roiild  Tii.ivo  In  :\ny 
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MME.LASHANSKA 


I IMBADMAN' 


Mme.  Lashun.ska  sav.;  a  «,ucerL-ine 
first  of  her  own  hereabouis-m  Sym- 
,hony  Hall  ycsurday  afternoon. 
proGran. : 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLV-MOrXII  THEATRK— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Bad  Man," 
a  sjilirical  comedy  in  three  aots  by  Por- 


ter Emer.son 

William  Han 

Glj'ifit  inw^ 
,  flom-.t'  SinU;i. 

Ltu'ia  r.'ll  

1  lied  GM<11ii'-'».  ■ 
'  .Trispor  Haiily . . . 

Angela'  Hardy. . 

riniclio  Ivopi  z. .. 
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Browne, 
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Mr  Aubrey  D.  Beidelman  of  Bralntree 
wishes  to  linil  a  book,  or  books,  contain- 
ing'in  full  these  verses: 

1-  "The  Wants  of  Man,"by  John  Qumcy 
Adams,  beginning— 

"  'Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long"; 
•Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so. 
But  'tis  so  in  the  song." 

2-  A  sons  that  begins:  _  "Oh,  bury  we 
not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea." 

3-  "No  .Sects  in  Heaven,"  which  be- 
gins:   "Talking  of  sects  till  late  one 

''will  not  a  reader  of  The  Herald  help 

C.  \  "  of  Hudson,  N.  H..  wrote  to 
The  Herald  a  month  ago  saying  that  a 
search  f..r  the  song.  "Old  Friends  Are 
Bcsf"  bv  Alice  Smith,  liad  been  fiuit- 
iefs  for  10  years.  If  "A.  C  A."  will  g.ve 
an  adclres.s  in  full,  wo  will  send  hmi  the 
Bong,  with  the  compliments  of  our  cor- 
respondent, M.  A.  MagratU  ot  Cam- 
bridge. 


I 


•  OTi^r  the  .Sloppe" 

■'.tdorntluii"   

••II  Lfiinenta  Oella  l.uaa 

■■Sei-enadf  ■   •■• 

"t'B  neve"  

•■W  Boamins  K.ve>"...'.  .:  •  ■  •^''""i^rZ','' 

••Soaes  .Mv  M,.th,.r  Tmigbt  Me"   Dwi.1, 

••Hrai'-    Drwims"   vZZl- 

•Sons  of  Hie  OiK-a  -  trank  I.'iI'OV' 

Mme.  Lashunska  bos  a  remarkably 
mellow  voice  and  a  no  less  remarkable 
:!,bimy  in  the  use  of  its  warm  and  color- 
ful tones.  She  sings,  without  seeming 
oftort.  yet  thers  is  an  underlying  power 
that  is  always  f.-!t  but  never  stres.seJ., 
Her  exciuisitj  shiullnfs  are  like  lazy 
irops  of  water  dripping  softly  from  one 
pebble  to  another.  Mme.  Lashan.sKu, 
.•lings  with  f;o  much  cltarness  and  purity 
jf  tone  that  slie  seems  to  ramble  Imger- 
Ingly  over  her  variou.'s  pieces  with  a 
seeming  hesitan<:y,  which  but  adds 
lustre  to  her  slightest  modulation.  Yes- 
terday all  her  music  was  deftly,  intu- 
itively  differentiated.    She  glided  with 

Milrasting  ease  from  tlie  grave  dignity  ; 
of  Handel's  "Somini  Dei"  to  the  more 
plas^ful    vagaries   of   Schubert.  Witn 
practised    and    dramatic  charactenxa- 
tion  she  drew  a  supple,  fluent  picture 
from  '.Trelchaninoffs  "Over  the  Steppe.  | 
Yesterday  she  was  very  gencroul  with  ■ 
.;.;.:ores,    finishing  a   lengthy  nrogram 
.ith  the  ever-popular  "Anni  -une, 
fming  tribute  to  her  powe.  '  she, 

successfully  raised  this  molot.      >  tritle 
tb  the  level  of  the  concert  hall. 

Mmo.  Lashunska  was  fortunate  in 
her  accompanist— Mr.  Joster.  The  lat- 
r,r  gave  admirable  support,  always 
l..rmln£f  smooth-flowing,  yet  unostenta- j 
iious  tjackground.  His  two  composi- 
Uons,  which  appeared  on  the  program, 
rfceived  fitti'iig,  generous  applause. 

Mme.  Lashanska  is  one  of  tlie  younger 
.lingers  but  she  is  capable  master  of  her 
art  and  should  soon  enlarge  her  public, 
which  has  already  attained  no  small 
riroportlons. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

In  the  Arlington  Theatre,  yesterday 
iiitemoon,  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 

iiestra,  Kmil  Mollenhauer  conductor, 
u-.ive  its  second  concert  of  the  second 

,ison,  with  Frederic  TiUotson,  pianist, 
.IS  assisting  artist.  The  program  was  as 
lollows: 

Mendelssohn,  overture,  ".Midsummer 
Night's  Dream":  Uubinstein.  concerto 
lor  pianoforte  in  O  minor;'  Saint-Saens. 
symphonic  poem.  "I.e  R.v.i.  l  d'Omphalo." 
Up.  SI:  Tschaikowsky,  ■  Marche  Slave." 

The  finished  performance  of  the  Hu.nn- 
steln  concerto  was  a  musical  treat.  Mr. 
Tillntson.  ased  only  Z\.  demonstrated  as- 
tonishingly matured  technique,  and  Mr. 
Mollenhauer's  men.  especially  the 
si  rings,  distinguished  themselves.  It  wag 
,  truly  concerted  exposition,  the  voices; 
•  f  neither  the  solo  instrument  nor  of  the 
•:isemble  ever  obtrusive  or  unduly  domi- 
p.ating.  This  composition,  wliile  always 
popular  because  of  Its  wealth  of  melodj , 
vet  ahso  appeal.^*  to  the  classicists  by  its 
h  true  and  natural  harmonics  and  the 
a  technical  skill  in  its  working  out.  Mi. 
H  Tillot.9on  was  born  in  St.  Douis.  Mo., 
.Ian.  19,  1S97.  and  early  gave  evidence  oL 
i.ccoming  a  musical  prodigy.  ^PI'*".^""? 

a  soloist  with  the  Denver  P^'l^ar- 
monic  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  1" 
•  rday  his  rendering  of  the  lovely  an- 

„iled  climax  on  climax,  his  l>;-^v"ra 
.rifled  the  audience,  and    the  encores 
nmltiplied,  until  he  ^^^'-rendered.  and  ea 
down  again,  to  give  Godard      XIn  Cou 

■■The  performance  of  the  "^f^^'^^^l 
Nri.'l.t's  Dream"  overture  was  disap- 
^'-^iTing-^hfit  thereafter  the^^P;-"- 

S^tfriix:^^^-"^— ! 


Alvanido  .Mnrinos  Hyion 

KBiilK'.-'  Janifs  B.  LInliait 

A  Mexican  i-ook  ''"in"" 

Bradley  Charl-'.*  Srllou 

Blake..  „  ..Iniiips  B.  Uiinatt 

In  the  first  t;ct  we  have  the  fine  young 
fellow  Jones  on  a  ranch  near  the  Mex 


"THE 


,  can  border  with  his  uncle,  'sighing  for 
Bangor.  Mc.,"  remembering  New  Eng- 
,  land  clams  and  loni?ing  for  them  as  the 
j  Israelites  in  the  desert  longed  for  the 
leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt.  As  was  to  be 
j  expected,  Jones  went  to  the  war  andj 
returning  did  not  prosper.    There's  a 
land  shark,  one  Hardy,  who  purposses 
to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  the  ranch 
that  very  night  at  S  o'clock.    But  there 
are  guests  of  Jones,  Mr.  Pell  of  Wall 
street,   whom  we  suspect  at  once  of 
villainous  tricks  and  dark  resolves.  O'' 
course  he  abuse'--  his  pretty  wife  and  of 
c:;uise  Jones  is  in  love  with  her  and  shcl 
ill  her  heart  loveo  him.    The  lirst  act 
:    .    taken    up    chiefly    by    the  uncle's 
•  chatter,  which  is  orten  amusing— he  says 
(lol-darned  "     many    times,    but  "By 
I  lieck"    only  one— and    talk    about  the 
1  niorte-age.  IThere  are  other  characters, 
the  laiidshark's  daughter,  and  Giddings, 
the  faithful  friend  of  Jones.)    'We  learn 
'  that  the  Wall  street  man,  of  close  kin 
to  the  wicl<ed  baronet  in  the  good  old 
I  English,  melodrama,   thinks  that  ther- 
is  oil  to  be  found.     He,  loo,  ■iv-ishes  thl._ 
ranch.    But  the  play  drags,  and  all  the 
!  charactei^s    are    treading    water  until 
1  Pancho   Lopez   makes   his  magnificent 
I  entrance.    Then  the  curtain  goes  down.  , 
1    This   bandit    Lopez  has  •  not   escaped  j 
I  from    one    of    Mayne    Reid  s    Mexican  j 
'novels,   nor  from   'ess  ambitious  rom- 1 
ances  as  "Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot.  '  | 
'••Snaky  Snodgrass."  hair-raising  stories 
j'h:it  in  boyhocd't.  s'  h.^oldays  w»  read 
'  behind   the  huge   geographies  then  in 
fa--hion.    Lopez  is  a  philosopher,  a  stu- 
dent of  fociology.  a  man  that  has  his 
'  own    views   of   life    and    morals.  No 
1  doubt  he  had  read  Nietzsche  and  George 
I  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  mountams  when 
'he  was  resting  from   his  little  excur- 
I  sions.    In  this  play  he  is  the  great  Deus 
ex  Machina.    Euripides  never -imaginedl 
a  more  benevolent  one.    At  first,  wish-j 
ling  to  carry  Mrs.  Pell  to  his  lair,  hej 
Isive^  her  over  to  Jone.s.  for  had  not; 
1  Jones  saved  his  life  on  one  occasion,  be- 
fore I'le  world  w;.r.    He  discourses  elo- 
quently on  the  lack  of  liberty  in  the! 
United  States,  the  advantages  of  life  in 
Mexico;   he  is  at  times  broadly  humor- 
I  ous,  at  times  ironical.    He  ^,^^3  thai  the, 
'mortgage  is  paid-having  robbed  a  bank! 
.before  the  closing  hour,  also  before  the 
time   of   foreclosure-he    throws  Jones 
I  ami  Lucia  together  after  he  has  killed 
'f^e  wicked  Mr.  Pell;    he  leaves  gaily 
land  with  a  flourish  of  courtesy  in  the 
Ig^rnd  nianner.     A   delightfully  uncon 
ventional  -stage  hero;    "V*^^" ''^  °^ 'j'i'^ 
newspapers,  but  a  man  of  \vit  and  m 
"enuitv   one  who  V.as  ,  ondered  ^'^^  l^^^ 
duct  of  life  and  come  to  conclusions 
that  bring  happiness,  at  least 


ZENITH     CITY     OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

As  the  World  Wags; 

An  associated  dispatch  from  Duluth  in 
The  Herald  of  Oct.  !«,  headed  "Unveil 
Statue  of  Jay  Cooke."  etc.,  speaks-  of 
Duluth  as  "dubbed  by  Proctor  Knott,  m 
his  witty  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 'the  zenith  city  of  the . 
salted  seas.'  "  That  expression.  the 
zenith  citv  ot  the  unsalted  sea.s.  is  in 
the  mind  of  almost  everybody  as  having 
been  used  by  Knott  in  his  famous 
i  speech;  but  is  the  expression  in  that 
ispeech'.'  I  claim  (yes,  Richard  Grant 
'  White  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
:  claim)  that  the  expression  cannot  be 
1  found  in  that  apeech.  Can  you  or  any 
'of  your  readers  find  the  expression  m 
'  that  speech '.'  If  so,  in  what  part  of  the 
'speech  is  it?  If  the  expression  is  not 
in  the  speech,  how  did  it  become  fixed 
in  the  popular  mind  as  a  part  of  the 
'  .„,,o     whot    ,ir.es    "zenith'     in  the 


ttr. 


to  Jlis 


friends.  Pra  Diavolo  In  comparison  is 
only  a  poor  devil  of  an  operatic  tenor. 

Mr.  B-nnn  has  played  well  many  par  s 
no  role  that  we  recall  has  g>ven  h^^ 
the  opporfJnity  of  showing  the  gum- 
peculiar  humor,  the  Jaunty  conten^P< 
for  the  conventionalities,  t'lat  chaiac 
,ierize  Lopez.  He  convinces  'he  aud^ 
ence  that  Lopez  is  an  historical  charac 
ler;  that  as  he  raised  himself  to  tne! 
position  of  senei-al,  so  lie  Pres.  , 

dent  of  Mexico  °  T„rk  O"! 

Lope-z  at  one  time  vis.ted  New 
poiiti.al  business.  We  believed  him  last 
night  implicitly.    He   woula  ^f/^  f^*":^ 
us  if  we  had  shown  doubt.    An  a«'"" 
able    Tm  personation;    still  spontaneous 
^and  w'ithout  hardness  and  extravagance 
after  the  long  run.    Th'.    Pla>    is  xvi. 
Blinn.  and  Mr.  Bl.nn  .9  the  play. 

The  support  is  adequate.  Miss  PecK 
is  a  svmpathetic,  charming  appar  tion 
'Ti/Ti'dPn  is  one  of  those  quiet  villains,; 
an  tTe  more  dangerous;  Mr.  Shearer, 
naved  the  uncle  with  gusto,  and  Mi. 
Mason  was  sufficiently  manly  as  Jones. 


speech?    What   does   "zenith"   i"  "le 
;  expression  mean?   Does  it  mean  high- 
1  that  is.  high  in  altitude? 
I    Brookline.  OBSER\  LR. 

I    You  will  find  in  hooks  of  phrases  and 
1  fables  the  description  of  Duluth  attrio- 
i  uted  to  Knott.    Was  it  cut  out  of  tlie 
'  speech  when  it  was  printed  afterwards? 
i  If  Knott  did  coin  the  phrase,  perhaps  he 
had  vaguely  in  mind  "zenitlV  meaning 
the  highest  point  or  place  of  greatest 
power  or  prosperity.   Or  perhaps  he  was 
ike  a  clergyman  that  was  entertained 
nearly  a  century  ago  at  a  hospitable 
house  in  Chelsea.  Vt.   At  family  Prayers 
he  praved  that  the  two  boys  then  pres- 
ent  might  grow  up  and  be  like  two  hemi- 
sphere!   When  they  had  all  risen  from 
their  knees  the  host  complimented  the 
clergyman  on  hLs  prayer.    "But  I  didn  t  j 
know  exactly  why  you  ^vished  my  sons 
to  be  like  two  hemispheres.    W  hat  did 
you  mean  by  it?"    "I  didn't  mean  an^ - 
thing  particular,"  answered  the  clergj- 
manl  "but  the  word  has  a  good  sound  \ 
and  I  thought  it  w^ould  please  the  boys.  ; 

"ESSEX    JUNCTION"  j 

1    Speaking    of    Vermont,    we    ;ac    re-  j 
,  mirfded  of  the  poem  of  Essex  Junction  i 
I  bv  E   B.  Pheips,  the  distinguished  law - 
ver  of  Vermont'and  our  envoy  to  Great 
Britain  during  Grover  Cleveland's  first 
administration.  Several  nave  written  to 
us  asking   for  the  publication   of  the 
verses.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  A.  G. 
Jackson  of  The  Herald  for  the  "pome. 
Mr  Jackj=on  writes:     "It  is  well  known 
that  poets  are  poor  judges  of  their  own 
work,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  B  J. 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  when  he  had  be- 
come a  distinguished  jurist  and  am- 
bassador to  England,  should  have  re- 
gretted his  one  known  P°em.  wi  Itten  in 
farly  youth.    He  was  ashamed  of  Essex 
Junction  as  John  Hay  ^"'^ 
Breech.s,  yet  these  verses  will  be  more 
Kenerallv    remembered    than    an>  thins 
f^ntained  in  the  Pretentious  volume  of 
his  orations  and  essays,  edited  by  Gen. 
5ohn  t;    McCullough  and  published  by 

Wt"slddened  face  and  battered  hat. 

And  eve  that  told  of  blank  despair. 
On  wooden  bench  the  traveler  sat 
Cursing    the   fate   that   brought  him 

"Ninl^'hours."  he  cried,  "we've  lingered 

With^  thoughts  intent  on  distant  homes. 
Waiting  Sor  that  delusive  tram, 

'F!    railways  coming,  never  comes, 
Ti  1  wearv.  worn,  cold  and  forlom. 

And  paralyzed  in  every  f»"ction 
I  hoiTe  in  hell  Uieir  souls  may  dw  ell 

shaken,  , 

And  I  hope  m  hell 
Their  souls  may  dwell 
Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 


.\n<;  (  iL.-  icu.-l'iu  s  .VIcM.li  •■■•1. 
.\i)d  late  New  York  long  tarrietli 

.\nd  Saratoga  hindereth  all; 
From  far  Atlantic  wind  swept  bu.^ 

The  Mississippi's  turbid  tide 
.VU  accidents,  mistakes,  delay.s 

Are  gathered  here  and  multiplied. 
Oh,  fellowmen!  Avoid  this  place 
As  you  would  plague  or  Peter  Fm 
shun: 

And  I  hope  in  hell 
Their  souls  majr  dwell 
Who  first  Invetrted  Essex  Junction. 

"And  long  and  late  conductors  tell 
]f   trains   remote,  shipwrecked 
slow. 

Till  even  the  engine's  dismal  bell  _ 

Takes  up  the  cr^-,  'No  go.  No  go. 
Oh.  let  me  from  this  hole  depart  _ 

By  any  route,  so  'tis  a  long  one,  ' 
He  cried,  and  with  a  sudden  start 

rte  jumped  on  board  the  train 
wrong  one). 
And  as  he  vanished  In  the  smoke 

He  shouted  with  redoubled  unction, 
"I  hope  in  hell 
Their  souls  may  dwell 

Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 

Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  A 
Phelp.'J  when  he  conceived  the  refr.- 
had  in  mind  the  retrain  of  "The  I^.-t 
ern  Bottle  "  to  be  found  in  D'Urft, 
"Pills  to  I^urge  Melancholy": 
"I  wish*  in  heaven  that  soul  may  dwcl 
That  first  devised  the  leathern  bottl.  . 

Maginn  wrote  an  eloquent  dissertati 
on  D't'rfey's  verses,  also  on  "The  Bla 
Jack."  No  doubt  the  two  inspii 
Maginn  to  write  his  "Pewter  Quai 
•'for  the  jollification  of  bibbers  of  1... 
porter,  ale,  stout,  nappy  and  all  oil 
configurations  of  malt  and  hop." 

ROLAND   HAYES   IN  LONDON 

Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  tenor  of  Boston, 
In  his  second  season  of  recitals  In  L; 
don.  His  success,  which  was  immediaic 
at  his  first  recifal  last  season,  is  un 
diminished.     The   Daily   Telegraph  o 
Oct.  10  said'of  him; 

"Undoubtedly  there  Is  a  fascination  r 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Roland  Hayes  that  i; 
all  too  rare  In  the  usual  singing  hear. 
In  our  concert  rooms  today.  Whetliei 
the  extraordinary  difference  is  due  to 
sheer  genius,  to  a  heaven-sent  gift  or  to 
the  5  per  cent,  inspiration  and  %  per 
cent     perspiration    of    which  Ediso;i 
spoke,  who  shall  say?  The  fact  remain., 
that  this  negro  singer  fascinates  1>y  t 
extraordinary  charm  of  his  style,  the 
ease  of  his  delivery  and  his  simple  sin- 
cerity,   whilst  only   too   many  of  the 
othei-s  depress  by  the  total  absence  o 
all  these  virtues  and  by  the  labortng  o 
Uieir   utterance.     Mr.    Hayes  s  purely 
lyrical  singing  was  most  enjoyable  be- 
cause   9o   direct,    simple   and   pure  . 
style;  and  in  a  group  of  'Spiritual.^,  n, 
which,  bv  the  way.  the  fine  accompan- 
ist Mr.  Lawrence  Brown,  also  raised  u, 
his  voice  most  sympathetically,  tlierc 
'  was  a  somthing  surpasslngii*'  love^^•;_ 

^TASSif  Sof 

SHUBERT    THEATRE— '"ITic  Pa^ss- 
ing  Show  of  1921,"   with  'Willie  and 
Eugene  Howard;   in   two  acts  and  2K 
scenes,  staged  by  J.  C.  Huffman;  book 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge.  music 
by  Jean   Schwartz.    AI   Goodman  andj 
L,ew    Pollack;     first    performance    In  1 
Boston.  \ 
There  is  no  cu.'tomary  oast  list:  the  j 
.scenes  and  characters  are  designated  In  j 
the  program  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
I  pearance.     The  Howards,  for  instance. 
I  do  not  appear  until  the  ninth  scene, 
when  -Willie,  mounted  on  a  Schrode- 
Aronson  camel,  and  Eugene,  afoot,  make 
hilarious  and  vociferous  entrance  'The 
interior  of  the  camel,  tapped  b>  WiUie. 
I  discloses  an  ideahy  compact  ""jc  bar 
A  box  whisked  from  nowhere,  yields  a 
fhree-foot    snake.      A    ^"^'^f ^'.„f 
drink,  and  a  fee  from  itinerants  ath.r.st 
make  the  action  of  the  skit,  with  a 
|,^pM-fire   line  of  chatter  and  retort 

^'"^Is^cene  fades;  a  son*  by  a  dozen 
!  gi^s  armed  with  flash-light  P^^^^^^ 


w  have  A^lVie  Howkrd,  giving 
hu?r^d  bits  from  Frank  Bacon_  s  now 
famous  characterization  >.".,„^.Bhtnln  • 
Aside  from  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
Baconian  intonation,  there  is  facial  play 
and  profile  that  stamp  the  Impersona- 
tion as  more  than  of  ordinary  merit.  It 
is  undo'-.btedly  the  result  of  careful.  In, 
finite  study.  Later,  Willie  Howard,  as 
^fnl  Wish  a  wily  Chinese,  caricatures 
dLffly  tl?e  plctu';esque  figure  which 
made  one  of  the  high  lights  of  "Mecca. 

igain"  m  make-up,  in  Chinese  patter, 
in  comic  or  dramatic  gesture,  he  dis- 
closes h?s  singular  aptness  for  ™"r,'cry^ 
Toward  the  end  of  the  performance  he 
in^Hates  Warfiold,  Mann.  Bernard, 
Weber  and  Fields  in  a  flve-handed  col- 
loquy in  the  Lambs'  Club.  He  even  es- 
savs  a  Jolson  song.  Here  and  there  be- 
itween  appear  his  familiar  messenger 
b^rcuTck  with  jibes  and  twists 
meaning,  always  comic.  Behind  tin 
S  declamation,  the  infrequent  bi  s  .  f 
vulgar  by-play,  there  is  revealed  to 
hole  who  sit  and  study  from  the  or- 
chestra seats  a  positive  passion  for  yo.  - 
satillty.  an  always  ' 
to  do  a  few  more  things  and  to  do  tic 
welh  Willie  Howard  is  far  cleverer  tb  -  - 
he  was  two  or  three  or  four  seas..,- 


lal:i': 


•hero  lire  oHicrs.  oi  Brother 
gene  aluavs  the  foil  to  his  g-lfted 
)ther  with  his  tricks  of  vocalism: 
iiy  Bolpy,  In  Boston  for  the  nrst  time 
oe  heard  as  the  lIspliiK  spouse  In  "80 
ng,  Letty."  now  showinpr  even  more 
ability  In  Intelligent,  sharply  pointed 
jricature;  Will  H.  PhilbrIcK,  with 
1  ambling  legs  and  mastery  of  low  com- 
y  Ina  Hay  ward  of  stately  figure  and  | 
[robing  voice,  In  what  might  he  called 
sTMlma  donna  role;  Kmlly  Milos  and 
ine  Toddlngs.  frequent  leaders  111  song 
Imbera;  John  Quinlan,  solitary  male 
iwr  of  note. 

f  the  Howards  were  not  so  much  of 
He  humor  and  the  variety  of  "The 
lUlng  Show  of  1021,"  it  would  stand 
lU  merits  as  a  dancing  show  par  ex- 
llence  There  are  the  Mellette  sisters, 
■mce  and  Berkes,  Dave  While  and 
ithleen  OHanlon,  and  Cortez  and 
««ry  the  Ian  named  Introduced  into 
e  performance  last  night  for  the  first 
re  Each  of  these  teams  or  Indivldil- 
fijs  brings  the  highest  degree  of  _ skill 

varle-.y  i"  rapidly  .succeeding  spo- 1 
lei.K    Fven  the  feminine  members  ot  | 
.''rscmbU  boast  of  ..K-re  ^^'^J^, 
-V  ftbU  ly  in  the  daucc.  Tliey  also  ar  , 

r  and  elaborateness  noteworthy 
]r  a  Winter  Garden  sl.ow  lha. 
itS-Cnd   painted    for    the  •'Mecca 
^*^.ost;n.tdoes.Ue^^ 

r^hubort  winst.nd^.u.^uu,ng 
"ranTres'l^c-thrbeit  of  the 


by 


■ar  tenor  volCP, 


islil  the  diish  »nrt}<l  lOhKlan  ' 
St   with   Miss   Shear's  delli,'!' 
worldllnoHH  of  the-  Orient. 
■odiK  ilon,  as  a  whole,  I.h  ex 


a(ier|i 


U,..  enj.^-.uen,        a  large  audience 
their  «dm liable ^perfm^m^ances^^^  ^^^^^^ 

,'u  t  of  the  <Ctor,  which  was  a  genuine  ,  ^.^^  „„ „  f.,.„,,„.-„ 

'.'numph  for  Mr.  Gilbert. 

..resolns  world    "°  '''"^*''„ettt  profits 
-Tv^a"  TheTare\emling'tothe, 
„f  recent  years,    iney  ^^^^^  ^^^.i 

storeliouse    many    «;   f^^^^aps  treated 


SToftny  linfi/. 
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iiCTr>-psy 


etiiirely 
dncU-d, 

OOPI,b:Y  TOb>.VTltK-"Tl"^' 
Scandal-  comedy,  In  five  acts,  by  R«ch- 
a.d  Brlnsley  Sheridan.   A  revival.  Ihe 

„  Diana  -WUeon 

Lady  ?nperwcll  ciiltord  Turner 

SniWu-   NlcUolas  Joy 

Joaonh   Surface  ' " '  •K.'.ihei  lne  StnndliK 

Maria  ^"■""'Delrdre  Doyle 

Mrs.  canaoar  waiter  KinKsford 

Crabtr»e  i  Foul  Hansel 

Sir  Ben.iatnln  BacKt>lce. .  .  ■  •  •  ■  .^^  w'lllard 

Ladv  Teazk?...  -pgrrv  Foster 

Pli-  Peter  Teazle....  T^loriel  Pape 

Rowley   ]3.  E.  CMlve 

■era    oi..--   —  Sir  Oliver  Surface  p^^,  Hanaell 

  ,T    „.i«,A  such  houses  as  the  i  jio.ses  '.■.nilfford  Turner 

wares.    >Ieantime  sucn  .  recent  Trip. .....   .Mo«tat  Johnson 

^1-  •''^':;'ll"%'d"weT"sUed:and  at  an  -^->- 

^"^''Uy  retonab.y  prlc.  J  Sir  H^^-;!. htTh':  OoplW  P.ay c.'s  revived 

„ay  perhaps  cpm_e  ,a^partval  answ  „,;;-Vo"'  SheHd.n's  J'HllUnt  co-,> 

of  wit  and  manners:  their  piu 


m   has   orodu"-.'-  their  I-   -    

'^^^^Ton'^f^^^o^  -  -  ^T^^  a--,;r^--:::::;:::::Waiterjan«sfo 

denunciation      J,^..     jy^rhAV*  ^^^^ 
Ing  us 

1  stagea,  auu  i  careless  "  ■  "  ctiestc 

'xtrcmelV  reasonably  price.   From  such  I       Harry  — ^  ; 


iea-st  to  Boston's  complah^t  .tj^er  --t^ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  P 
hold  satrapies  in  and  aiouno^ 


ST.  JAMES  THE.A.TrvE-  'A  Tii.e 
^urailes,"    one-time    vehicle  designe.J 
for  his   own   exploitation   by  William 
Hodge  with  the  help  of  Earl  Derr  Big-, 
fera. 


At  Keith  s  this  week,  Arnold  Daly  and 
William  NM-rls  in  "The  Van  Dyck.  ' 
head  the  entertaining  bill.  This  little 
VKetch,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
-osmo  Gordon  Lenox,  was  played  he-.-T 
.some  years  ago  by  Claude  Beerbohm  ^ 
i-  vastly  amusing  and  an  excellent 
piece  for  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Morris's 
-libtle  comedy  playing-. 

The  "Van  Dyck"  is  a,  painting  sup- 
posed  by    ■ 

fancier,  to  be  a  genuine  paintin 


Ura.  Hamilton  Blaine  Florence  Roberts 

'hyllis  Blaine  Leona  Powers 

m'jg  Elizabeth   Rankin  Viola  Roach 

liitton  Benjamin  HadHelJ 

llrti.  Mari^aret  Foster..:  Rose  Hubner  , 

;oi»  Gleaion  Ralph  RemUv  , 

i'rsfleriek  Jameson  .\uibrey  Bosuorth 

If.  Parker  Fr.mk  Charltoa  I 

.  Cunnlneham  Hale  Mark  Kent  r 

lodge   Manvlllp  Frederick   Murray  , 

)r.  jjaines  I'endergrass  Walter  OUbert  [ 

lack  Morris..  W.   H.   .MacDousal  , 

lhe«(r  Joseph  Guthrie 

Jeputy  Sheriff  Frank  Morse 

l^ap  Harold   R.  Chase 

'Jibe  play  is  a  whimsy  in  conception 
iftair  the  manner  of  Barrle— ^with  the 
'aimillar    inters^al.      A    young  doctor. 
Pendergrass  by  name,  but  Hodge  >by  na- 
ture, is  bequeathed  a  sanatorium,  lock, 
ptock  and  patients.    It  is  his  to  have 
nd   to    liold    in    perpetuity,  however, 
nly  if  he  can  cure  seven  of  the  pa- 
.ents  of  their  ailments  in  30  days.  It 
iKvould  seem  as  it   the  careless  donor 
J  liad  put  the  young  doctor  in  somewhat 
n  a  dilemma;  If  he  wins  he  is  con- 
ronted   with  a   phase   of  the  law  of 
liminishing   returns;    if   he    loses,  he 
lloses   everything.    Ah!    no!    not  every- 
ijfhing,  for  there  is  the  fair  young  heir- 
'less.   Miss   Blaine.     And   for  her  hand 
ind  heart  he  has  a  rival  in  Dr.  Parker, 
'ready  established  as  assistant  in  the 
-jo.spital.     The    stage    is    set    for  the 

(struggle  between  all  that  is  kindl\ , 
lovaible,  and  resourceful  (Hodge-Pen- 
.  dergrass).  and  all  that  is  black,  wicked 
and  stupid  (Parker),  for  all  that  is  love- 
ly, coy  and  winsome  (Miss  Blaine).  As 
.  background  to  these  principals  is  the 
orapany  of  luxurious  invalids  who  are 
enjoying  poor  health  but  really  need 
only  a  bit  of  normal  life  in  the  open. 
Once  the  audience  accepts  the  droll  sit- 
uation as  at  all  probJble.  it  is  in  for 
:'n  evening  of  good  fun. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  of  course  Dr.  Hodge- 
Pendergrass.  This  capable  actor  has  a 
large  fund  of  courage  in  accepting  with 
a  light  heart  parts  in  which  his  audience 
has  only  recently  seen  familiar  "stars," 
who  have  had  weeks  ot  rehearsals  and 
months  of  repetitions.  Mr.  Gilhert  very 
wisely  refrains  from  slavish  copying  of 
the  creator  of  the  part,  and  very  often, 
as  notably  in  "Clarence,"  he  fairly  rivals 
his  more  leisurely  predecessor.  How  it 
1b  done  in  a  week,  when  10  perform- 
ances of  the  running  play  are  given  and 
Ithe  next  week's  offering  must  be  pre- 
m^etX  at  the  same  time  is  a  puzzle 
'vhich  applies  to  the  other  mem-^ 
lers  of  the  cast  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Gil- 
lert.  Last  night  he  far  outshone  Mr.  ' 
iodge  in  his  portrayal  of  the  doctor, 
le  made  quite  plausible  the  final  scene 
)f  the  play  when  he  fairly  won  the 
ianatorium  and\  the  hand  of  Miss  . 
piaine. 

Mr.  Masson  took  liberties  with  the 
play,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  audi- 
ence, by  quickening  the  pace  and  con- 
centrating the  interest  on  fewer  char- 
acters. His  settings  were  an  improve- 
ment over  those  of  tlie  original  produc- 
tion. Miss  Roach  proved  herself  again 
[a  skilled  comedian  in  the  part  of  the 
shrewish  lady  whose  chief  interest  Is 
her  liver.  She  played  the  somewhat^ 
farcical  lines  that  fell  to  her  lot  with 
a  deadly  earnest  that  brought  joy  to 
the  audience.  Miss  Roberts  shared  with 
her  the  distinction  due  to  splendid  dic- 
tion. Miss  Powers  was  capable,  but 
not  too  alluring,  as  Miss  Blaine.  Mr. 
Hemley  as  the  irascible  and  gouty  Col. 
(JloaHori.  Mr.  Kent  as  Mr.  Hale,  Mr. 


DALY  AND  NOKKlb  J^r,,HS^|Hi 

like  lines  are  meant  to 
by  appreciative  audven^es,  not  by  over^ 

emphatic  actors     Time  ana 
ihe  famouii  gossip  scene  m  atL  lvvu 

Ed'S/^^-^---- 

-       -  f  tw  Xll'  in  ■this^'.oarkling 

us   boastful   owner,    an    art  rea^.zed  t^.^'^^^^^^he  actor  who  plays 

........       be  a  genuine  Painting    rom  f^^^[%;°l,,,^._ 

the  brush  of  the   great   E>utch   ait^s  mo^                   players  rose 
but   which    is   in   reality   b°S"  =  -  -^.I'M^^^^^^^ 

part  of  the  picture's  owner  is  '  |  Lm-e  nitv  that  they  did  not 
excellently    by    Mr.    Norris.    Mr.  Da.N 


as  a  gentleman  burglar,  who  ,  u  n 
plays  the  part  of  . le 

proceeds  to  rob  the  dilettante  s  hon  e 
of  everything  in  sight,  hut  '^ves  t^.e 
•■Van  -^yck."  knowing  it  to  be  a  fake 
so  that  with  his  prized  possession  un- 
touched, the  curtain  finds  the^  owner 
still  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Norris  are  acconi- 
pllshed  actors.  The  former  s  Pl^yins  of 
the  supposed  lunatic,  gravely  ridiculous 


!;:;^nh^^r:  Pity  Kaxth^  did  not 

l^t  production  are  those  of  the  auction 
■,nd  the  domestic  tete  a  tete  ot  feir 
Peter  and  Ladv  Teazle,  the  latter  espe- 
M  w^  a  masterpiece  of  acting.  Mr. 
Foster  here  made  Sir  Peter  a  genial. 
lovaWe  htmmn  heing.  Mr.  Clive  was  It.s  ; 
onlv  rival  in  this  respect,  scoring  def 
characterization  with  minimum  of  effort 
and  means. 


.S<:ng.    Oeorse  Laplvra  was  the  plnni.st. 

The   program   contained   some  unfa- 
miliar songs,  ax  "Bound  "  and  "Lone- 
.son.e  Gravevard,"  neither  one  of  which 
-    'le  .a  deep  Impression.    The  first  Is 
ilarly  labored  and.  In  spite  of  the 
lion,  or  perliaps  on  account  of  it, 
effective.     RachmanlnolT's  word- 
"Vocallse"  has  attractively  exotic 
,        ures;  others  that  are  only  a  test 
.,i  :i  .'^in^jer'K  technical  skill.    It  was  a 
er.  at  ijlcasuro  lo  hear  again  the  noble 
air  from  "Rinaldo,"  which  Handel  took 
with  .-iUperb,  Olympian  indifference  from 
an  Instrumental  saraband  by  him.  The 
lullabie.-i    from    Smetana's    opera  are 
rh.jrminz    and    tlicy    were    simg  con 
.11. .ore    The  overture  to  this  opera  was 
once   played  at   a  Symphony  concert. 
The  luUaTJies  have  the  honest  Klmpllc- 
Itv  characterlatice  of  Smetana:  not  the 
[sophisticated   simplicity  that  U  some- 
Itimes  characteristic  of  the  other  Bohe- 
Imian,  I>vorak, 

Miss  De.stinn  has  often  been  applauded 
Ihcro  in  opera  for  her  voice,  her  vocal 
art,  and  her  dramatic  (Jn  telligence.  In 
Concert   sho  relies  upon   broad  effects 
rather    than    on    rhetorical  subtlety. 
iKlther  her  voice  or  her  mind  refuses 
Itho  varied  coloring  of  phrases;  the  deli- 
cate nuances   that   are   now  expected 
Ifrom  a  \yric  "interpreter."    Tne  voice 
:ls  stir,  an  Imposing  and  beautiful  01;- 
-an;  the  skill  iti  the  management  of  it 
is  unimpaired.     Tn   songs  of  a  frank, 
straightforward  nature  as  ttie  airs  D> 
iHandel,  Giordani,  Lottl.  and  Smetana,. 
lor  in  a  song  that  is  really  a  dramatic 
little   canUta,    like   Liszt's  Lorele>. 
Miss    Uestinn    commands    respect  and 
!admira:tion.    Yet  singers  inferior  to  her 
I  in  voice  and  pure  vocal  art  are  some 
I  times  more  interesting;  more  crnotlonal. 
Theirs   is   not   the  grand   style,  une 
cannot  imagine  them  as  r>°""f  A"^* 
or  as  Aida.    But  In  a  song  recital  thCM 
make  a  more   intimate   appeal.  The 
songs  reveal  their  own  nature  or.  at 
least  their  ability  to  communicate  senti- 
ments that  establish  a  s^^npathetlc,  one 
might  say  a  personal,  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  their  hearers. 


Spl.  »"«,L  . el   ■  KUcl.-  lES.    Y..   th.,  m.„»..  .ot 

klick."  MiS9  MiUershlp 
and  accomplished  dancer 
pleasing  singing  voice.  Mr.  GeiTard  is  a 
I  little  less  energetic  in  his  e^rttet  tammen  t 
but  then,  It  would  be  difficult  for  al- 
most any  one  to  appear  energetic  .when 
compared  with  Miss  M.Uership^  She 
has  imbibed  a  good  deal  of  the  George 
M.  Cohan  spirit. 

Ruth  Roye,  singing  some  of  the  new- 
est popular  songs,  was  well  received  by 
the  audience.  Frank  Ellis  in  "A  Dress 
Rehearsal"  has  some  5°°^  comedj. 
lOther  acts  on  the  bill  are  Bert  arid 
'.Bettv  Wheeler  in  "Bits  of  Everythmg  . 
Iphii'Roy  and  Roy  Arthur  in  "A  Chinese 
feestaurant";  Kirby,  Quinn  &  Anger  m 
|"On  the  Street,"  and  tlie  "Three  Origi- 
^.al  Regals." 


"H.  G.  WelLs,  foremost  living  writer." 
—New  York  World. 

This  judicial  opinion  knocks  out  Ana- 
tolo  France,  Georg  Brandes,  Thomas 
Hardy.  Benedetto  Croce,  and  even  the 
gentlemen  that  have  made  Indianapolis 
Uie  literary  centre  of  the  United  States. 


il  act  "Klick-  ,i,ies.  Yet  they  showea  mon.euu=  ... 
'  s  a  vivacious  l^Z,^  that  presage  future  performances 
er   and    has    a  |i  of  better,  in  fact^cellent  merit.  

MAJESTIC  BlLLi 


THE  SANGUINE  EDITOR 

I  I'harlestown  Fnt'?rprlse. ) 

SOME  DEATHS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Former  Residents  Who  Passed 
to  Realm  of  Eternal  Peace 


i. 


Arlington  Theatre— "Lakme,"  an  opera 
in  three  acts  by  I.ieo  Delibes.  Presented 
by  the  Boston  Society  of  Singers.  The. 
cast: 

(;„|.,,ld   ■  niilnn  Robisou 

Frederic  Stanley  Deacon 

Nilakaatha.'.'  K'i"  >r.l  OiThar.l 

Hadji  h,]v..<<;\  Haslit 

I..,um.-  ^'"'i  '■l''^-' • 

,,  ,',,,1   Florence  Tennysim 

,  .-.Josephine  F.lbeny 

Vi ,  V  li.  -n , 'on        '.  •  •  • .  Kmma  .«i  In  si  e  ■ 

j;,imii,,   ElTu  Boydeii 

The  story  of  Lakme.  too  well  known 
by  now  to  admit  of  repetition,  is  one 
of  the  most  colorful  in  grand  opera. 
Debibes's  music  with  its  .flavor  ot  the 
Orient,  is  colorful;  it  is  dramatic  music. 
Some  of  Lawrence  Hope's  poems  tell 
a  storv  as  vivid  as  the  story  of  Lakme; 
in  such  an  opera  the  acting  is  rC  great 
importance.  The  singers  last  night  at 
the  .\rlington  Theatre  not  only  did 
justice  to  the  music  but  the  acting 
carried  out  the  illusion  of  the  opera. 

With  Miss  Shear  in  the  title  role 
i:uie  was  left  to  be  desirel  from 
the  standpoint  of  music  and  drama. 
Tiie  prima  donna's  voice  has  not>  only 
lyric  beauty  but  the  desirable  quality 
Gi  youth  as  well.  To  attain  vocal 
beauty,  producers  of  grand  opera  are 
too  often  forced  to  sacrifice  other  quali. 
i'ies  which  the  role,  as  a  character  in 
the  story,  calls  for.    The  characteriza- 


tion of  the'  youthful  HtirdQo  maidw. 
however,  i.s,  in  every  respect  faithful  to 
the  part  ^^Ijen  in  the  hands  of  MjSs 
Shear.  She  is  truly  beautiful  to  tlie 
ear;  eminently  beautiful  to  the  eye': 

Mr.  Orchard  as  the -Br3lK'nin.._'tMriest 
furnished,  aaiotiiec  ■  happy^  cbmlt''n>.1[ion 
of  good  vocal  qualities '  and  excellent 
character  portrayal.  His  voice  is  a  rich 
fbasso  cantante..  And  in  the  role  of 
.Geiakl,  live  dashing  British  arniy  off icefr. 

/i  ifr.  Rwbison  was  effective.  ■pos';5e,<?prns' 

I  ■■■       ■  . 


James  Barton  and  company  in  a  com- 
edy sketch  is  the  bright  particular  feat- 
ure of  the  vaudeville  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  this  week. 

Mr.  Barton's  sketch  is  funny  by  rea- 
son of  the  personality  and  excellent 
work  of  the  comedian  himself  rather 
than  because  of  any  merit  that  the  piece 
possesses.  As  a  type  of  "souse"  his 
work  is  cleanly  Individualistic  and  up- 
roariously funny.  Besides  he  sets  a 
pace  in  his  dancing  numbers,  both  in 
style  and  execution.  There  is  little 
fear  that  he  will  iiave  imitators  who 
will  measure  up  in  coming  anywhere 
near  his  mark. 

Another  act  on  the  bill  that  pleased 
was  tliat  of  Cecil  Cunningham,  come- 
dienne. Miss  Cunningham  is  good  to 
llook  at  and  is  quickly  on  good  terms 
with  her  audience.  In  a  varied  pro-, 
{gram  of  song  and  impressions  she  was 
:  interesting  in  voice  and  method. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Pederson 
Brothers,  aerial  performers;  Bert  Han- 
jlon,  humorist;  Joe  Boganny  and  his 
troupe  of  pantomimists  and  acrobats', 
Ciccolini,  grand  opera  tenor,  in  a  reper- 
tory of  songs;  Dickinson  and  Deagan, 
in  "tlieir  songs  and  chatter  of  several 
seasons;  Frank  Jerome,  acrobat;  Er- 
nest Evans  and  girls,  in  a  listless  girlie 
/act'  Brenck's  Golden  Horse,  in  a  posing 
novelty,  and  the  Shubert  News  Weekly, 
and  a  Mutt  and  Jeff  comedy  on  the 
screen. 

missdis™n_  ; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Emmy  Destlnn  gave  a  recital  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  night.  Her  pro- 
gram -was  as  follows:  Handel,  air  from 
•Rinaldo";  Smetana,  Two  Lullabies 
from  "The  Kiss";  Botsford,  Bound; 
Brahms,  Air  Sonntagsmorgan;  .Rach- 
maninoff, Vocalise:  Lotti.  Pur  dicesti; 
Duparc,  Phydile;  Strickland.  Lonesome 
Graveyard;  Listz,  Loreley:  Giordani. 
Caro  raio  ben;  Schubert.  Gretchen  alf - 
?^pinning        ii-  :  ssian  Folk' 


A   WEATHER  NOTE 

Wo    remember    reading    In  August 
prophecies  of  keen  observers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  approaching  winter  would 
be  severe,  worthy  of  being  described  In 
an  inter-leaved  copy  of  Gabriel  Peignot'."? 
"Ci^ronological  Essay  on  the  Most  Rigor- 
ous Winters  from  Z'X,  E.  C.  to  1S23  Inclu- 
sive" (Paris  and  Dijon,  ISLl).    A  Cape 
Codder  assured  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
so  that  eminent  sociologist  Informs  us. 
that  it  -would  be  a  hard  winter  because  1 
the  sunflowers  indicated  it.    When  Mr.  j 
Johnson  asked  him  how  they  Indicated  j 
It,  the  prophet  said  h«  was  hard  of  hear- ' 
Ing.    Then  there  were  tales  of  squirrels] 
busily  at  work  for  their  granaries,  a.ni-  1 
mals  putting  on  extra  thick  coats  of  fur,  j 
etc.   .A.S  yet  these  prophets  are  held  in 
derision.    Summer  has  been  unduly  pro-  ; 
longed  in  England,  it  seems,  yet  not  for  \ 
the  first  time.   Horace  Walpole  wrote  on  j 
Oct.  21.  IToO:    "Can  we  easily  leave  the.  I 
remains  of  such  a  year  as  this?  It  is  stii! 
all  gold.     I  have  not  dined  or  gone  ' 
bed  by  u.  tire  till  the  day  before  yest,  r 
day.  ".   .   .   One   would   think  wo  had 
plundered  East  and  AVest  Indies  of  sun- 
shine." 

But  let  us  not  be  noisily  exultant  oi- 
point  derisive  thumbs  at  the  coal  man. 
In     the     following  "  January.  Walpole, 
wrote:  "I  had  no  notion  of  such  cold;  ; 
the  streets  are  deserted;  nothing  appears  : 
in  them;  the  Thames  is  almost  as  solid." 

OUR  CLlKlATE 

..\s  the  World  Wags:  ! 
The  following  tribute  to  New  England  j 

by  Mark  Twain  in  "Roughing  It"  ought! 

to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 

Callfornians.    New  Englanders  will  ap-  . 

predate  Mark  Twain's  comparison. 

"The  Idea  of  a  man  "falling  Into  n^v 
tures  over  grave  and  sombre  Califoi-- 
nia.   wheu    that   man   has   seeti  New 
England's   meadow   expanses  and    t  ^r 

i  maples,   oaks  and  cathedral-wmdo',  m 

leims  decked  in  summer  attire,  ci 
the  opaline  splendors  of  autumn  du^^ 
cending  upon  her  forests,  cona^s  very 

Inear  being  funny-would  be  In  fact,  but 
that  it  is  so  ^.athetic.    No  land  w^th 

^unvarying  climate  can  be  very  beautl- 
lui.  The  tropics  are  not,  for  all  the 
sentiment  wasted  on  chem.  Tney  seem 
i.  .iutifii'  at  first,  but  the  sameness  im- 


\ 
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.   the  liandnia  lion       luro  requires  to 
her  mlracle>3  with.    Tho  land  thai 
four  v/ell-de^ned   seasons  cannot 
k  beauty  or  pall  with  monotony." 

ARTHUR  I>-  WTiATHf^Rt/T.  ' 
^)siindalc. 

^.    HERGESHEIMER  QUESTIONED 

V    the  World  Wags; 
I  have  1u.st  been  reading  one  of  -To- 
,  h  Hergeshelmcr'3  Salem  stories,  an  l 
1  speculating  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
,,peu  to  charges  of  Inaccuracy  in  Uls 
•nanship,  as  lie  waa  In  tho  jmalter 
'ilslorlcal  detail  In  "Java  Head."  Hcj 
I  tako  It.  talking  about  the  40'3  and 
and  he  mentions  lightly  a  clipper 
ii  tv.aklne  the  run  from  Bombay  to 
.uerpool  in  24  days,  and,  again  from 
Madeira  to  Colombo,  a  matter  of  11.000 
nautical  miles,  in  CO  days. 

I  am  without  reference  books  as  I 
write,  and  I  cannot  remember  any  of 
the  records  of  tlie  old  clipper  ships,  but 
.  If  any  of  them  logged  5i»  nautical  miles 
a  day  for  M  days  In  succession,  they 
must'h.ivo  been  smart  craft,  and  must 
have  had  all  the  luck  in  the  world  for- 
rard  and  all  the  brains  in  the  world  aft. 

1  wonder  If  John  Coffin.  Capt.  Martin 
■  Gale  or  Abel  Seaman  would  be  al>le 
,glve  the  actual   figures  on  rufts  Uke 

'those  mentioned  above?  „„^». 

:  Ii«XIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

I    Boston.  ,^  . 

i  Alas  our  valued  contributor.  Abel 
I  Seaman,  passed  Into  tho  r-^xt  room  a 
'  year  ago.— Ed.  . 


"GUNMAN" 

As  the  -n-orld  AVsgs: 
The  word  "guni'ian"  as  now  used  l>y 

jiewspaper  ^Titers  Is  Indiscriminately 
applied  to  persons  armed  with  pistols 
and  to  persons  armed  with  what  are 
properly  called  gims.  Such  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  distinction  between  pistols 

.  and  guns  is  a  corruption  of  the  language 
which  should  be  discouraged. 

!    Brooldlne.  PURIST. 

!    The  use  of  the  word  "gun."  meaning, 

i  "pistol"  or  "revolver."  Is  comparatively  ; 
recent,  and  to  be  deplored.  "Gunman." 

;  we  regret  to  say,  Is  found  even  In  the 
New  York' Evening  Post.  We  see  Will- 
iam CuUen  Bryant  turning  In  his  grave 

i  m  impotent  protest.  ••Gun"  at  first  meant 
onlv  a  cannon;  then,  but  originally 
'handgun,"  any  portable  firearm  except 
the  pistol.  A  gun  Is  also  one  who 
carries  a  gun;  also  an  artillery  man,  a 
peJlon  of  distinction,  a  name  given  by 
miner"  to  an  Instrument  used  In  cleaving 
^cks;  also  a  flagon  of  ale;  In  slang,  a 
thief  a  tobacco  pipe,  a  'beggar,  a  lie.  a 
toddy  glass;  in  dialect,  a  broadcast  tur- 
nip-so^ver,  also  a  Winchester  bushel 
which  weighs  84  pounds.  Great  is  tho 
English  language,  but  we  should  remem- 
ber what  the  New  York  Sun  once  said., 
in  the  days  of  its  high  estate:  "The  Eng- 
nsh  language  is  what  it  l9.  not  what 

should  be."— Ed.  

THOSE  BENGLES 
As  the  World  Wags:  ! 

Mav  not  a  "bengle"  be  the  berry  of 
the  '-r'^d  cedar."  the  little  Juniper  berry! 
that  tbev  navor  gin  with?  The  tree,, 
often  known  as  the  gkvln.  is  actually  h! 
Juniper  (Juniperus  Americana).  | 
Boston.  BAYFORD  O'LeVeR. 

The  true  savin  is  the  Juniperus  sa- 
'blna,  a  native  of  Europe  and  westeraj 
Asia  a  small  bushy  evergreen  shrub, 
but  ihe  name  is  applied  to  oUier  trees 
or  shrubs  resembling  it,  as  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  red  cedar.  Junipenis  ver- 
-^lana,  and  to  the  stinking  cedar,  the 
Tor?eyi  taxipolia  "they  flavor  gin 
w?th"  Vi-ho  are  "they"?  Please  namo 
.0  we  may  enter  them  on  our  list] 
iof  inUrnaie  friends.— Ed. 

SCIONTI PUYS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Silvio  Sciontl.  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
In  Jordan  Hall  last  night.    His  program 
was   as   follows:    Beethoven,  Andante 
Favorl ;  Bach-Busonl,  Chaconne  ;  Liszt, 
c^onata,   B  minor ;   Chooin,   Barcarole ; 
hms,    Capriccio,    B    minor;  Schu- 
■in-LIszt,     Spring     Night;  Casella. 
atina;    Sowerby,    The  Fisherman's 
ic.     'The   program    stated   that  the 
res  by  Casella  (who  is  now  In  this 
iintri')  and  Sowerby  were  to  be  played 
-  the  first  time  in  America, 
-owerby's  tune  is  a  paraphrase  of  a 
■  ous  ditty  that  might  have  been  sung 
,,    a  fisherman  in  the  good  old  days 
V  hen  ha  took  a  jug  with  him. 

It  appears  that  the  March  in  Casella's 
Sonatina  is  Illustrative  of  a  scene  in 
;.>7.Z)'e  "Turandot,"  a  scene  of  oriental' 
,ndor,   to  quote  the  program  note. 
■  .■•     slilr.e  OMt  thrrMicrh  the  notes  the  1 


e.r.t.T  ./i  .  „  . 

the  gorgeoii.-  s..lv>ii  •  '  ■  ^-  ^'iul 
in  Casella's  mind,  the  annotator  tells 
us;  It  is  not  in  the  music  thougft  Caeella 
may  think   otherwise.  have  the 

greatest  sympathy  for  some  of  the 
ultra-modern  Italian  composers,  Ke- 
sl>hlKl,  Mallplero  and  some  others,  but 
wMth  the  be..t  will  In  the  world  we  can- 
not  nnd  beauty  or  grace  in  this  Sona- 
tina or  even  the  peculiar  ugliness  that 
may  excite  admiration  and  impress  the 
hearer  This  Sonatina  Is  laboriously 
and  distressingly  original.  Some  believe 
that  the  music  of  the  future  will  be  a 
matter  of  color  effects"' rather  than  of 
architecture,  melodic  lines,  harmon  c 
andTontra,;alntel  devices^  A  Plano  s 
not  an  orchestra,  and  Mr.   Sclonti  is 

not.  first  of  all,  a  colorlst.  The  Sona- 
tina does  npt  even  amuee  one  by  the 
element  of  surprise.  Fortunately  the 
three  movements  are  short;  if  they  ! 
wecg  not,  boredom  would  be  of  indigo 
hue. 

An  experienced  pianist  of  common 
;  humonit.t  would  not  follow  Busoni  s  mon- 
strous transcription  of  the  over-workea 
Chaconne  with  Liszt's  formidable 
sonata.  Onlv  the  greatest  pianists  can 
make  this  sonata  anything  but  a  mix- 
ture of  bomba.st  and  sentimentalism. 
Mr.  Scionti,  coming  to  Boston,  wishea 
no  doubt  to  show  technical  ability  ana 
aesthetic  comprehension  by  playmg 
these  two  pieces.  One  was  tempted 
after  the  Chaconne  to  cry  aloud:  '  Have 
a  heart,  man!  Skip  the  sonata,  or  play 
something  that  is  more  in  your  s^smp 
in  its  place." 

Mr.  Sciontl  Is  evidently  a  serious 
pianist  who  has  acquired  a  certain 
technical  proficiency.  In  purely  lyric 
passages,  his  touch  is  agreeable  and 
he  can  sing  ey.pressively  a  melodic 
figure.  When  he  did  not  unduly  exert 
himself,  as  in  Brahms's  Capriccio,  and 
often  in  the  Barcarole,  he  gave  pleasure. 
But  in  forte  passages  his  chords  were 
,  harsh  and  grating,  without  true 
!  resonance.  His  tonal  contrasts  were 
I  violent.  He  played  in  black  and  white, 
not  In  warm  colors.  His  Interpretation 
I  of  the  larger  pieces  was  neither  author- 
itative nor  Interesting.  A  less  arafcl- 
tlous  program  might  have  been  to  his 
advantage. 


NEW  ST  '.  .. 
Thrill  as  of  patriotic  emotion 
In  spine. 

Crawly  feeling  back  of  necU, 

Soda  ice  cream  sensation 

Puckers  right  eyebrow. 

Jaw  squeaks  at  limit  of  motion, 

Body  open  like  water  pitcher  at  the  top. 

No  Inhibitions  for  mine. 


There  ■weren't  any- 
Even  tonsil.s. 

I  have  had  my  great  moment. 


"BLOC" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Bloc"  is  a  word  lately  foi.sted  upon 
us.  The  word  is  used  as  meaning  an  ag- 
gregation of  persons,  generally  in  tlie 
expression  "the  agriculture  bloc,"  mean- 
ing the  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  who  represent  agricultural 
constituencies.  Does  the  English  lan- 
guage need  that  new  word?  Couldn't 
the  old  English  word  "block"  be  used 
where  "bloc"  Is  used,  and  would  the  use 
of  "bloc"  with  that  extended  meaning 
bo  less  justifiable  than  the  use  of  "bloc" 
with  that  meaning?  ON-LOOKER. 

Brookline. 

"In  block"  In  English,  borrowed  from 
tlie  French  "en  bloc,"  means  "In  the 
mass,  as  a  whole,  wholesale,"  as  blocks 
of  stock.  Gladstone  spoke  of  Puritans 
rejecting  "in  block"  the  authority  of 
creeds.  The  phraae  '^e  agricultural 
block"  (or  "bloc")  ddfes  not  appeal  to 
us.— Ed.  r 


We  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  to  a  statement  in  the  N, 
Y.  Herald  that  the  recent  Treasury} 
ruling  as  to  medical  prescriptions  will 
not  affect  wine,  that  champagne  will 
bo  still  high  and  scarce.  "It-  you  wish 
to  purchase  a  case,  you  will  have  to  pay 
$100  more  or  less." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  saddened  by  this 
information,  "When  I  was  at  college," 
he  said,  "many  a  student  at  a  class 
dinner  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a 
quart  bottle  for  his  own  use.  If  1  am 
not  mistaken,  the  price  of  a  quart  was 
then  $3.  I  never  really  cared  much  for 
champagne,  or  'wine'  as  it  was  called 
by  genials  and  openers.  I  remember 
a  young  man.  the  son  of  a  New  Eng- 
land governor,  who  used  to  drink  a 
quart  daily  at  dinner  at  the  I.sles  of 
Shoals  In  the  early  seventies.  He  ran 
through  his  money,  and  some  years 
afterwards  I  saw  him  at  work  in  a 
livery  stable  in '  my  little  village.  Ag 
for  my.?eif,  I  much  prefer  burgundy  or 
a  sound  claret;  better  still,  a  pewter 
mug  of  ale  or  the  beer  of  Munich  or 
Bohemia.  In  that  valuable  book,  the 
'Manuel  des  Amphitryons."  printed  over 
100  years  ago,  the  author  speaks  of 
deep  and  narrow  glasses  introduced  for 
champagne.  He  says  that  this  wine 
should  be  drunk  in  gre'at  moderation; 
for  supposing  it  to  be  unadulterated, 
which  was  then  rare  in  Paris,  there  is 
no  other  wine  that  Is  of  less  advantage 
to  the  stomach  and  a  greater  foe  to 
digestion.  I  have  often  thought  that 
many  In  happier  days  drank  champagne 
only  because  it  was  expensive.  James 
Hogg,  the  poet.  Is  represented  In  the 
'Noctes  Ambrosianae'  as  drinking 
champagrne  for  the  first  time.  'I  never 
faund  ony  thing  sae  glide  since  ever 
I  was  born — ^heh,  there's  anither  glass- 
fu  there  yet."  When  he  was  told  the 
price,  he  groaned  and  sighed,  and 
wis^hed:  'Just  that  a  body  could  •  get 
that  same  at  three  bawbees  the  bottle.' 
Now  I  admit  that  when  one  is  very 
tired  a  glass  of  champagne  does  one 
good;  but  for  a  steady  drink  give  me 
malt  llquir  'curiously  pulled  in  a  pewter 
quart,'  as  Maginn  sang  years  ago.  In 
these  days  I  drink  water.  None  of 
your  synthetic  gin,  hootch,  or  near  beer 
for  me — none  of  your  soft  drinks.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  a  man  who  has 
some  remarkably  fine  ale  brewed  in  his 
own  house.  He  is  worth  cultivating, 
my  boy." 

PRIZE   COMPOSITION:  "THE 

SNEEZE" 
(Written  for  The  Herald  by  J.  L.) 
OLD  STYLE 
Alas!  I  only  sit  and  sneeze- 
Where  e'er  I  sit  I  always  sneeze. 
I  ju.st  arrange  to  take  my  ease 
And  then  my  legs  begin  to  freeze. 
I  pull  a  muffler  o'er  my  knees 
Or  any  other  thing  you  please; 
The  draught  cares  nothing  for  all  these. 
And  so  I  only  sit  and  sneeze— 
I  sneeze,  I  sit  and  sneeze. 


SOMERSET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  my  friend,  Hatevil.  and  I  were 
walking  around  Beacon  Hill  yesterday 
afternoon,  we  chanced  to  pass  through 
Somerset  street.  Said  I,  "In  the  co- 
lonial days  there  must  have  been  some 
one  of  Importance  who  bore  the  name 
of  Somerset,  and  who  had  something 
to  do  with  the  colony.  I  have  heard  | 
of  earls  and  dukes  of  Somerset  and  I  ! 
know  there  is  some  such  English  title  i 
that  has  been  extant  for  generations. 
We  have  a  Somerset  street  both  in 
Salem  and  in  Boston,  the  town  of  Som- 
erset, Mass.,  and  several  Somerset  ho- 
tels. Moreover,  there  are  the  Somerset 
turklsh  baths  and  the  Somerset  Club." 
My  friend  suggested  that  the  name  as 
applied  in  this  Country  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  Samoset,  but  I  pre- 
ferred to  think  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
Somersets  of  the  English  noble  family 
of  that  name  came  over  here  about 
Winthrop's  time  with  those  other  "per- 
sona of  quality"  that  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  making  of  our  country's 
early  history.  Old  Hatevil  insisted 
that  he  knew  a  lot  about  history  and 
that  Somerset  was  "Samoset  twisted 
a  bit  in  pronunciation  by  the  colonists, 
who  remembered  Somerset,  the  well- 
known  name  of  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  therefore  .applied  it  to  the  Samo- 
set Indians."   I  still  held  to  my  theory. 

WACXrONER  WOODLING. 
Cambridge. 

Somerset  street  was  opened  about  1800 
by  John  Bowers  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  and 
named  after  this  town.— Ed. 


"THEM  BONES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
-"XYlother  set  of  bones  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago,  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
many  of  us  who  use  computing  ma- 
chines; probably  the  first  of  these  de- 
vices was  this  set  of  "Napier's  bones"  j 
(perhaps  in  the  nature  of  our  modern  | 
slide  rule),  which  John  Napier  used  in  ■ 
lt)15   in   making   his  two   books   called  , 
"Rabdologiae."  ' 

A  lass  formidable  word  ("algebra"; 
recently  led  a.stray  a  famous  New  York  ; 
medical  writer;  Dr. -  Charles  L.  Dana. 
In  the  current  number  of  Annals  of 
Medical  History,  says  at  p."«lS2,  "Doc- 
tors were  ofter  mathematicians  in  those 
da-vs.  When  Sancho  Panza  fell  off  his 
mule,  he  cried  out,  'Send  for  an  Alge- 
braist." "  Elsewhere  in  "Don  Quixote." 
when  Sancho  Panza  "busted  them 
bones,"  he  likewise  called  for  an  "alge- 
brista."  But  this  word,  in  English  tl" 
after  the  Pilgrims  came  here,  and  still 
in  Spanish  today,  means  "a  bone-set- 
ter." Tlie  Arabic  ol  jebr  signifies  the 
redinlergration  or  reunion  of  broken- 
I-artB.  hence  the  surgical  treatment  of 
rractuies,  boiie-seltlng  (eeei^the  New 
English  and  other  dictionaries),  and  the 
mathematical  meaning  was  later  and 
secondary.  The  learned  doctor  swal- 
lowed the  easy-deflnition-bait,  with 
hook  and  sinker,  but  we  cannot  here 
follow  the  mistaken  line  by  which  he 
waa  pulled  In. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  -VAB. 

Boston. 

Napier's  Bones  were  narrow  slips  of 
bone,  Ivor}-,  wood,  etc.,  divided  into 
c.impartments  marked  with  certain 
digits,  to  ease  the  operation  of  multi- 
plication and  division  according  to 
Napier's  method.  Cleveland  in  his  "On 
an  Uu'lv  Woman".  "Who  would  sup- 
pose .  .  .  Five  Napier's  Bones  glew'd 
to  a  'Wrist,  an  hand."— Ed.  r 


Verdi's  "Forza  del  Destlno,"  which; 
will  be  performed  here  by  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Company  at  the  Boston 
opera  House  on  Thursday  night  is 
unknown  here  to  the  great  majority 
except  by  gramophone  records. 

This  ooera  was  written  to  order  for 
0    Imperial  tm^^ 


whicti  had  demanded  a  .  , 

Vordl  The  librettist  was  Piave.  who 
UK/t  Ms  subject  from  a  Spanish  drama 
"•P~a  yilvai'o,"  produced  at  Madrid  with 
enormous  success  on  March  22,  1835. 
The  author  of  this  play,  Don  Angel  de 
Eaavedra,  in  1834  was  an  exile  at  Tours, 
and  was  forbidden  to  enter  Tuscan  or 
Roman  territory.  Even  Charles  X,' 
while  h«  did  not  drive  him  from  France, 
did  not  allow  him  to  live  in  Paris.  Don 
Angel  at  first  chose  Orleans  for  his 
dwelling  place,  fhere  he  established 
a  school  for  drawing,  which  later,  he 
moved  to  Tours.  An  amnesty  was  de- 
clared; the  elder  brother  of  Don  Angel 
died.  Don  Angel  returned  to  Spain, 
heir  to  a  great  fortune  and  the  title 
J>uke  de  Rlvas.  The  duke,  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  a  politician  and  a 
soldier,  took  with  him  to  Spain  several 
works  written  during  his  exile,  among 
them  this  tragedy  "Don  Alvaro,"  in  five 
acts,  half  prose  half  verse,  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  then  ultra-romantic 
school  of  France. 
'  'Verdi's  opera  was  produced  at  Petro- 
grad  on  Nov.  10,  18G3.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Barbot,  Nantier-Dldiee,  and 
Messrs.  Tamberlik,  Graziani,  De,  Bassinl 
and  Angelini.  The  performance  had 
been  delayed  for  a  year  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  Caroline  Barbot.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  only  moderate 
in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. In  Rome  it  was  heard  with 
enthusiasm. 

Ghislanzoni  revised  the  libretto  some 
vears  later;  Verdi  wrote  additional  mu- 
sic, as  the  "Rataplan,"  and  this  ver- 
sion was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
on  "Feb.  27,  18(i9,  when  Mmes.  Stoltz  and 
Benza  and  Messrs.  Tiberini,  Colonnese, 
-  Rota  aKd  Junca.  Great  was  the  suc- 
cess. There  were  14  performances  in 
that  short  season. 

The  opera  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Italien  on 
Oct.  SI,  1876;  Mmes.  Borghi-Marno  and 
Reggiani;  Messrs.  Aramburo,  Pandel- 
flni,  Navettl  and— GioVanni  di  Reszke— 
yes,  Jean  de  Reszke,  for  he  was  then  a 
baritone.  The  extreme  romanticism  of 
the  litvetto  amused  the  Parisians,  as 
did  the  translation  of  the  libretto  in 
French,  as  when  a  character  said  of  an- 
other dangerously  wounded:  "The  ball 
In  his  chest  frightens  me."  Paul  de 
Saint-Victor  wrote  an  amusing  synopsis 
of  the  plot. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  New  York  on  Feb.  2, 
1865.  Mrres.  Carozzi-Zucchi  and  Mo- 
rense;  Messrs.  Massimillinni.  Bellini 
and  Sus^ni.  It  was  revived  at  the 
Academy  of  Mu.sic  on  March  23,  1880, 
with  Mrtic.  Marie  Swift  and  Campanlni. 
There  were  performances  in  1881.  Tin- 
opera  was  -evived  in  Mav,  1905.  ftt  t'u- 
Grand  Theatre,  New  York.  '  At  th. 
■ATetropolltan  Opera  House  Nov.  15.  191S. 
Caruso  took  the  part  of  Don  Alvaro  ami 
Rosa  Ponselle  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Donna  Leonora. 

There  were  performances  In  San  Fran- 
,    risco  In  February.  1907. 

The  overture  and  the  fourth  act  were 
performed  by  the  Commonwealth  Oper.i 
Company  in  Jordan  Hall  on  March 
Ipop. 

The  story  is  extravagantly  melo- 
,lr;!matlc.  Don  Alvaro,  son  of  a  vit-o- 
roy  of  Peru,  loves  I>eonora,  the  daugh  - 
ter of  Spani.gh  marquis.  His  love  If 
returned.  The  two  are  abotit  to  elope 
^vhen  her  father  surprises  them.  He. 
5  word  In  hand,  provokes  Alvaro.  A  cry 
from  Leonora  leads  Alvaro  to  throw  his 
Pistol  to  the  ground.  The  explosion 
kills  the  old  m.-in.  I^eonora.  thinking 
her  lover  killed  her  father,  and  cursed 
by  her  father,  goes  into  a  convent, 
where  the  abbot  directs  her  to  a  ca\*> 
,:ind  tells  her  a  curse  will  rest  on  any- 
one who  seek.«>  to  know  her  name.  Her 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  .swears  vengeanee 
on  the  fugitives'.  Some  years  after- 
v.-ards  Alvaro,  a  Spanish  captain  light- 
i:ig  In  Italy,  rescues  Don  Carlos  ,.at- 
lacked  by  bandits.  No.t  knowing  ono 
the  other,  having  assumed  names,  the^- 
swear  an  eternal  friendship.  Alvaro. 
wounded  in  battle,  thinking  hi?  death 
near,  gives  letters  and  a  miniature  to 
Carlos,  making  him  promise  not  to 
look  at  them.  Carlos  breaks  the  prom- 
i.se.  The  miniature  is  that  of  his  sister. 
Alvaro  recovers.  There  is  a  duel.  Al- 
varo. thinking  he  has  killed  Carlo.*, 
.a-oes  Into  a  monastery.  Another  flight 
of  ye.-^rs.  Carlos  still  .seeks  vengeance. 
ITc  discovers  the  retreat  where  Alvaro 
if!  a  monk,  challenges  him,  taunts  him, 
iiiril  Alvaro  takes  the  sword  brought 
to  him  by  his  foe.  Alvaro  kills  Carlos 
near  Leonora's  cave;  she  rushes  out 
to  embrace  her  brother;  he  stabs  her 
to  the  heprt  as  he  is  dying.  Don  Al- 
^  aro  then  throws  himself  from  a  cHff. 

Verdi  was  pleased  with  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  of  this  opera  In  Milan, 
though  he  modestly  described  the  re-^ 
ception  as  "good."  He'  praised  the 
singers  and  orchestra  and  In  his  letter 
,to  Senator  Piroli  regretted  that  the 
Italian  government  did  no*  give  more 
generous  support  to  La  Scala,  He 
.1e?ted  over  the  announcement  of  the 
opera  in  Milan  its  a  new  work,  merely 
because  he  had  written  additional  j 
pages.  "At  any  rate  the  overture  (If 
the  orchestra  is  a  good  one)  and  the  ' 
final  trio  may  make  a  good  impression."  j 


Mmcit  Ester  Perrablnl  (Mrs.  Agide 
Jacchla),  a  Venetian,  came  to  this 
country  with  Leoncavallo  and  his' sing- 
ers in  1906.  She  sang  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Oct.  20  of  that  year  In  a  quartet 
from  his  "Roland  of  Berlin,"  and  In  a 
cluet  from  his  "Boheme."  She  also  sang 
from  the  last  named  opera  Musetta's 
Letter  .-ind  Miml's  song.     On  Oct.  21 


i.-nl'a  sons;.  Latrr  .-^ho  juinoil  tlic 
ontreal  Opera  Company.  On  Dec.  S, 
11.  as  a  iruest,  sho  gave  an  excellent 
-rformance  of  Miml  with  Boston  Opera 
impany  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
winp  those  associates:  Mnro  Campo- 
■111,  Messrs.  Constantino,  Poleae,  Mar- 
■1168,  Pulclnl,  Tavecchla.  Olshansky  and 
11a.  Wallace  Goodrich  conducted, 
lilanca  Saroya,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
■i-ordlng  to  report,  sang  In  concert  he- 
ro she  studied  In  Italy  for  opera.  She 
.18  a  protegee  of  Carolina  White.  Re- 
imlng  to  this  country,  she  sang  In ' 

iuioua  companies  before  she  visited 
exieo,    Cuba,    Spain,    Portugal  and 

laly. 

.-tnna  Fltziu,  born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
:ide  her  debut  at  Bergano.    She  has 
•,n  a  member  of  the  Chicago  and 
etropoUtan  Opera  companies. 
■Madeline  Keltic,  lyric  soprano,  origl- 
illy  intended  to  be  a  concert  pianist 
id  gave  several  recitals  before  making 
■r  opera  debut.    She  la  a  native  of 
oston  where  she  was  educated  at  the 
rls*  Latin  school  and  Notre  Dame  Aca-  ; 
imy.   When  five  years  old  she  gave  a| 
jcltal  In  Stelnert  Hall  Boston.  After! 
udylng  under  several  private  instruc- 1 
s  sho  won  a  four-year  scholarship  at  ] 
J    New    England    Conservatory    of  I 
uslc.    AVIshlng    to    appear    in    grand  | 
jera,  she   went   to    New  York   and  i 
udied  w-lth  various  teachers.       Sho  | 
ade  har  debut  with  the  San  Carlo  ' 
ompany  In  Rochester  last  year." 

rand  Guignol  Plays  in  London 
\A  Paris.  Other  Stage  Notes 

.\mong  the  new  plays  at  the  Grand 
lUgnol  (Little  Theatre),  London,  last 
,onth  was  "B.  and  O.  E."  by  K  C. 

il'lams.  Smith,  abovit  to  die,  expect- 
'-'l^'-'s  solicitor  to  draw  up  his  will, 

'It/"^  and  mother-in-law  that  there 
ofjj^e  certain  charges  on  the  estate; 
-^■In-iaw's  board  and  lodging  for 

years— 6  guineas  a  week— substantial  . 
es  Imposed  on  the  wife  for  exhibition 
temper,  etc.  James  dies  before  the  I 
lloltor  arrives  and  while  the  mother-  j 
law  is  violent  in  abuse.  She  per-  i 
ades  'Cousin  Charles,  who  looks  like  | 
lith,  to  take  the  dead  man's  place  ■ 
i  dictate  a  pleasing  will.  The  corpse  i 
Smith  is  hidden  in  a  wardrobe,  j 
larles  dictates  a  will  in  his  own  favor.  - 
hile  the  women  rage,  the  solicitor! 
ins  against  the  wardrobe.  Out  tumbles  | 
e  corpse.  This  recalls  in  a  way  the  ' 
ird  opera  in  Puccini's  "Triptych."  I 
rwo  plays  at  the  Grand  Guignol  were  I 
ken  from  the  French.  In  .T.  J.  | 
enaud's  "The  Un.S6en"  a  wife  is  sure  j 
at  she  is  in  communion  with  her  deadi 
istoand's  spirit.  She  is  very  happy 
itil  a  doctor,  who  means  well,  mes- 
erlzes  her  out  of  the  idea:  then  she 
)es  mad.   In  Andre  de  Lorde's  "Fear" 

street-walker  avoids  the   police   on  1 
leir,  night   rounds    by  staying   in  a 
ax-work  show.  A  man  is  there,  among 
18  "horrors,"  having  made  a  bet  that 
would  not  be  afraid  to  spend  the '. 
Ight  there.     The   sudden  appearance  • 
a  live  figure  at  midnight  frightens  I 
im  to  death.  1 
In  Paris  at  the  Grand  Guignol  last  , 
lOnth    "An    Execution,"    by  Isabelle 
lisier  (after  Henry  Monnier),  describes 
le  sentiments  entertained  by  a  crowd, 
1  hearing  a  banker,  from  a  gendarme, 
treet  boy.  lorette,   highly  respectable 
tlzen  (Joseph  Prudhomrae).  privileged  ■ 
Jectators,  the  details  of  the  execution, 
hich  takes  place  behind  a  wall.  "In 
le  Jungle"  is  taken  from  Kipling's  "Re- 
irn    o?    Imray."      The  performance 
moved  especially  the  women."  "Three 
.>T)es"  Is  a  psychological  study  of  three 
oldiers.  R.  A.  T.  united  by  the  war  in 
bureau  of  the  minister  of  war:  a 
laywright,  a  waiter  in  a  cafe  and  a 
lerk. 

The  London  Times  never  saw  even  in 
he  theatre  a  more  impossible  couple  than 
he  Beudets  in  "Smiling  Mme.  Beudet." 
The  huEfcand  had  no  thoughts  apart 
rom  his  clothing  factory  and  his  re- 
pectability.    The  milk-and-water  wife 
howed  in  every  action  and  word  that 
he  had  not  learned  the  art  of  keeping 
h«  dullard  in  his  place.    One  of, his  pet 
irtcks  when  exasperated  was  to  point 
in  empty  reveh'er  at  his  head  and  talk 
)f  "miicide.     Why  it  took   the  wife  10 
rears  to  conceive  the  idea  of  loading  the 
evolver  and  of  letting  him  do  his  worst 
t  is  difficult  to  understand.*  Eventually 
ihe  inspiration  came  to  her,  and  then 
or  an  act  she  carried  on  in  an  hysteri- 
sal  way  which  would  have  made  every- 
Jody  else  suspect  that  all  was  not  well 
n  the  house  of  Beudet.     Three  times 
hi  husband    turned    the    revolver  on 
tiimself  but  did  not  pull  the  trigger,  and 
lust  as  the  audience  thoucht  it  was  to 
t>e  disappointed  of  its  sensation,  he  fired.  ■ 
but  with  the  weapon  pointing  at  his  wife  ' 
and  not  at  himself.    From  a  distance 
of  five  yards  he  even  failed  to  'wins 
her,'  and  there  were  more  hysterics,  in 
which  the  husband,  having  discovered  , 
hovv  the  revolver  came  to  b*  loaded,  did 
hie  best  to  join."     All  this  was  at  a, 
Repertory  Players'  Production  in  Lon- 
don. 

Last  autumn  it  was  English  p'ays  that 
were  supreme  on  the  Berlin  stage.  As' 
many  as  eleven  were  running  at  one 
time— from  "Othello"  to  "Charlie's- 
Atat"  Now  the  craze  is  for  French 
pieces,  of  which  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  an  attractive  variety.  No  fewer 
than  six  Berlin  theatres  aro  success- 
fully winning  pubHc  favor  with  Pari- 
sian faro.  Thj  greate&t  success  is  bo- 
ine  scored   by   the  mirthful   "Lf>  Eoi," 


I  .i  iiiiK  1.  ■  I..'.-;  Chn-lic.-^  (K-  i-'ui  ii>  villf'' 
vies  with  such  an  excellent  farce  as 
••M;idemol3olli;  Josette — ma  Fimme," 
and  both  are  doing  well.  Without  this 
"Fronch  boom"  the  P.erlin  stage  of  the 
niomont  wouhf  be  very  dull. — I^ondon 
D.Tily  Chronicle. 

TIu-  Berlin  theatregolnff  public  is  loo,lt- 
ing  forward  to  the  first  performance  of 
a  drama  by  Carl  Mi  inhard  and  Rudolf  | 
Heriiauer,  based  on  the  life  nml  works  j 
of  K.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.   The  "Tales"  are 
said  to  have  bei  n  worked  Into  the  play  1 
in  a  most  Ingenious  maJiner,  while  the  , 
life   9f  the   quetrest    writer,  .architect.  ' 
musician,  jiaihter.   etcher,  and  dripker 
Gernniny  ever  piodu'-ecV' Is  so  exploited 
that  a   now   dramatic   form    has  been  | 
mad,*  necessary. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  | 

:^rarti,•^l  Teneo,  -speaking  of  plays  in  ] 
Paris,  had  'this  to  say  of  "L'Eternal  ! 
Amour"  at  the  Odcon. 

"In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  the  j 
elements  of  melodrama  can  be  fashioned  ^ 
into  work  of  greater  consequence.  But  | 
when  those  elements  are  handled  by  an  ^ 
amateur  writer  they  only^'  furnish  such  i 
a  pattern  of  mediocrity  as  'L,ove  Etcr-  ) 
iial.'  JT.  nuieau-Gueroult  made  the  mi.s- 
take  of  tlifciking  that  a  clumsy  imita- 
tion of  Ibsd^  and  Strindberg,  by  taking 
Norway  as  >his  sotting,  was  enough  to 
make  a  work  that  . would  live.  Let  us 
look  into  this.  Two  brothers  love  tho 
same  woman.  Andreas,  who  is  a  farmer, 
rotires  in  favor  of  the  musician  Caro- 
lus,  because  the  latter  is  beloved  of 
Helena.  But  Carolus — oh,  these  ar- 
tists ! — soon  goes  off  with  the  singer 
Hulda,  his  wife's  coa.'jin.  Helena  dies 
of  grief  while  giving  birth  to  a  little  '■ 
girl  whom  Andreas  adopts,  after  having 
baptized  her  Helena  by  way  of  "sweet 
remembrance."  The  play  might  have 
stopped  'there,  but  that  would,  have  been 
too  simple.  The  author  makes  a  long 
entr'acte  the  symlbol  of  a  jump  forward 
of  18  years.  In  the  fourth  act  the  sec- 
ond Helena — the  living  image  of  her 
mother— is  ripe  for  marriage.  Andreas, 
whose  love  is  eternal,  would  gladly  mar- 
ry her— (see  Maupassant's  'Stronger 
than  Death') — but  he  has  scruples.  Un- 
able to  pay  his  father's  debits,  he  is 
In  danger  of  losing  the  ancestral  farm. 
By  good  luck  Carolus,  grown  wiser,  or, 
rather,  grown  richer  by  speculations 
'which  have  nothing  to  do  with  music, 
[buys  back  the  farm  and  gives  his  daugh- 
iter  to  his  brother — whose  children  will 
be  their  uncle's  grandsons!  The  public 
laughed  sarcastically.  Personally,  I 
want  to  howl.  Each  to  his  own  taste.'' 
;  "The  first  performance  of  Sudermann's 
i'Notruf  took  place  without  violence  of 
jany  sort,  owing,  some  Berlin  oi-itics  feel, 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  seats  occupied 
in  the  gallery  were  besetzt  by  policemen. 
The  drama  depicts  the  morale  of  the 
German  people  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  women  whose  husbands  were 
at  the  front.  It  is  a  typical  Sudermann 
theme  ^nd,  to  judge  from  the  reviews, 
elaborated  with  all  the  technique  for 
which  Sudermann  is  noted. — N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

Cttaliapin  in  London;  Other  Notes 
About  Musicians  and  Mu.sic 

In  view  of  Mr.  Chaliapin's  appearance 
in  this  city,  the  London  Times'  review 
of  his  recital  on  Oct.  16  for  the  starving 
in  Russia  is  of  Interest:  "He  did  it  in 
the  great  manner.  The  words  that  rise 
to  one's  lips  are  the  words  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  to  King  Solomon.  The  singer 
is  so  much  greater  than  his  songs,  and 
yet  among  them  were  the  greatest.  He 
sang  a  Russian  and  a  German  group, 
both  in  his  own  language.  The  songs 
were  not  by  any  means  of  equal  merit, 
but  i>oth  groups  contained  things  to 
remember.  Probably  most  people  would 
agree  that  of  the  Russian  Moussorg- 
sky's  ballad  (He  met  his  end)  had  in  it 
most  of  what  they  dijmaiid  of  a  song — 
melofly,  cantilena,  dramatic  scope.  In 
the  German  all  others  paled  before 
Schubert's  'Doppelgaerflger'— 'shall  we  say 
the  greatest  song  ever  written?  It  is 
marked  'Very  slow.'  Mr.  Chaliapin  took 
it  slower  than  that,  as  no  one  but  a 
master  of  his  craft  would  dare  to  do. 
The  words  in  their  unknown  tongue  fell 
like  a  knell,  and  we  grudged  each  stroke 
that  took  us  nearer  the  end." 

Robert    Radford   singing    in  London 

when  he  came  to  Osmin's  air  from  the 
"Seraglio,"  suddenly  dropped  into  the 
operatic  tremolo.  "Is  (here  any  rea- 
son why  passion,  assuming  opera  al- 
ways to  be  passionate,  should  habitual- 
ly be  expressed  in  this  way?  And  is 
Osmin's  ong  in  any  sense  passionate? 
But  at  anj'  rate  Mr.  Radford's  passion 
is  never  inarticulate;  we  hear  eVery 
word." 

Albert  Coates  of  London,  who  will 
conduct  concerts  this  season  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  orchestra— in 
Washington,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  why  not  Boston? 
—will  conduct  these  English  works: 
Hoist,  "The  Planets"  tv.-ico  in  NVw 
York  and  five  times  on  tour);  Vaughan 
Williams,  Fantasy  on  Christmas  Carols ; 
John  Gerard  William,  Pot-Pourri  (in 
New  York  and  twice  on  tour);  Balfour 
Gardiner.  Comedy  Overture;  Elgar, 
Enigma  Variations  (in  New  York  and 
four  times  on  tour)  and  Falstaff;  Ed- 
ward German.  Theme  and  seven  Di- 
versions (concert' for  children);  Goos- 
sens.  Pour  concerts  (in  New  York  and 
Washington);  Frank  Bridge,  Sea  Suite; 
d'Erlanger,  prelude  to  "Tess  ' :  Arthur 
EHss.  Bont:  Deliu?,  "Appal.Tchia"  (twice 


'"m'^J^T^X  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  vnudoville.' in  London  on  Oc^lT 
at   tho  Ctfliseum.     The  l-<^nd°", J'"?!! 
said  of  Vladimir  Rosing,  ^'■^o/^^'l'I 
citals  last  month  In  London  be  ore  com- 
ing to  this-country  that  his  art  ehar 
ncterlzed  by  an  emotional  icrvor  which 
sometimes  defeats  its  oW«'^1.  ex 
cess.    He  Is  apt  to  forget  that  the  mus 
cal  phrase  has  a  right  to  be  heard  as  a 
clean    clear-cut  line  of  melody.    U  s 
not  enough  to  attempt  to  hind  the  whole 
thing  together  by  fine  phrasing  when 
the  intensity  of  the  verba!  expression 
means  obscuring  the  actual  notes.  StUl. 
the  sinplng  is  immensely  alive,  and  It 
is  particularly  appealing  in  the  music  of 
his   own    country    when    the   syles  of 
singer  and  compose^lend  into  one  ho- 
mogeneous thing."  _ 
Felice  Lyne  sang  in  London  on  Oct.  IB. 
She  was  praised  for  the  lightness  with 
which  she  sang  "Ah,  fors'  e  lui.  Later 
with  Benedict's  Variiitions  on  the  Car- 
nival of  Venice,  for  which  even  as  an 
exercise,  hut  certainly  as  a  song,  there 
is  very  little  to  be  said,  her  voice  grew 
heavier  and    the   intonation  decidedly 
dubious.    There  were  one  or  two  pas- 
:  sages  whose  lack  of  control  suggested 
that  the  daily  practice  of  scales  had 

I  been  allowed   to  lapse   of  late.  ibat 

II  would  bo  a  pity,  since  in  her  coloratura 
!  Miss  Lyhe  is  almost  alone  in  having 

something  really  interesting  to  show  us 
and  not  many  more  singers  are  likely 
to  take  up  that  branch  of  the  ?rt.  '  ^ 

Moritz  Rosenthal  gave  the  first  of  his 
historical  recitals  in  London  on  Oct.  1.), 
beginning  with  Bach  and  going  to  fie 
early  Vienaese  period  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart and  Hummel.  The  Times  saying 
that  the  chronological  method  is  not 
necessarily  the  .best  way  of  studying 
history,  also  said: 

"The  comparative  study  of  types  may 
be  more  generally  interesting  and  in- 
cidentally more  illuminating  to  the  gen- 
eral audience.  The  Sonata  from  Mozart 
to  Brahms,  the  rhapsodic  style  from 
Baoh  to  Liszt,  the  pictorial  from  Cou- 
ll)erin  to  Ravel,  would  give  a  more  living 
[presentment  of  historical  develop- 
Iments."  And  the  Times  doubted  wheth- 
er Rosenthal  was  the  right  man  for 
any  historical  series,  that  he  was  out  of 

his  element,  rather  bored  by  the  music, 
Impatient  until  he  approached  the  Vien- 
nese composers  when  the  harpischord 
began  to  turn  iotp  the  pianoforte, 
i  Francis  M'acMhlen,  violinist,  has  made 
'  out  of  Poe's  "■.Annabel  Lee,"  a  song  for 
contralto  and  piano. 

Leo  Slezak,  remeinbered  here  in  opera 
and  in  concert,  will  return  to  the  United 
.States  in  January  for  a  tour. 
I    The  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  purposes  to 
celebrate  the   25th  anniversaries_  of  the 

death  of  Brlickn?r  and  Brahms  'by  j 
music  festivals.  f 

Berlioz's  opera.  "Beatrice  and  Bene-  I 
diet,"  has  been  performed  at  Mannheim. 

Jtabaud's  opera,  "La  Fille  de  Roland," 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Pans, 
in  1904,  has  been  performed  at  Brussels 
with  great  success. 

"CIvant  de  la  Nuit"  by  .Pierre  Braun- 
stein.  killed  in  the  war  on  Sept.  16,  1914,  , 
at   the  age  of  3G.   was   produced  at   a  | 
Colnnno  concertjn  Paris  in  Oct.  16.     It  is  j, 

a  symphony  "Tn  three  movements.  At 
the  end  a  soprano  solo  sums  up  the 
work  and  emphasizes  the  impression  of 
deep  melancholy.  .The  work  abounds  In 
'ideas— perhap.s  tlirey^  are  excessive,  and 
llie  ''development  is  not  always  clear. 
The  musician  evokes  tfie  disturbing 
mystery  of  solitude  and  .silence.  The 
c  inposer  was  killed  before  he  had  or- 
chestrated the  last  two  movements- 
Florent  Schmitt  performed  this  task. 

An  operetta.  "Le  Huron,"  was  brought 
but  in  Paris  last  month  with  music  by 
Louis  Dauphin,  composed  about  40  years  ; 
ago,  but  unheard  until  this  performance 
at  the  Trianon  Lyrique.  The  music  is 
said  to  be  as  fre%li  and  gay  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday,  furthermore.  It 
has  "distinction."  Who  was  this  Louis 
Dauphin?  There  was  a  Leopold  Dauphin, 
who  wrote  for  theatres Jn  the  seventies, 
ai.so  songs. 

Bruch's  concerto  is  tjot  a  .worlt  that 
musicians  rate  higli,  ar>a  it  has  in  the 
past  iieen  wrrked  as  hard  as  if  it  were 
in  class  I.  iMr.  Sammons  iilaye-d  it  as  if 
he  had  .iust  dl.srovcrPd  it  But  that  13 
just  the  beauty  of  his  playing,  especially 
when  he  asks  us  to  .share  his  finds  This 
art  of  discovery  is  his  secret;  there  are 
10.000  fiddlers  walking  the  earth  at  this 
moment,  penniless,  it  may  be.  but  cer- 
tainly forlorn,  because  they  never  could' 
discover  the  gold  in  the  washings.  He 
stumbles,  in  his  turn,  across  the  thing 
they  have  found  nothing  in,  and  it  sud- 
denly fascinates  us.  He  takes  these 
things  that  others  have  made  senti- 
mental and  plays  them  as  if  they  were 
true,  and.  lo !  they  are  true.  It  is  as 
.'■imple  as  discovering  Uranus  or  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  but  only  one  man 
now  and  then  thinks  of  doing  it. — Lon- 
don Times.  ' 

Miss  Goodson  turned  up  in  London 
and  gave  a  recital.  The  Times  had  this 
to  say,  and  its  .say  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  our  young  lions  of  the  piano 
In  Bpston  : 

"In  the  course  of  listening  to  music 
one  comes  ■«crops  pianists  of  whom  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  they  are  doing 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  Miss 
Goodson  differs  from  these  in  that  she 
doe.s  in  the  right,  and  thoroughly  con- 
scientious way,  what  is  on  the  whole  the 
wrong  thing.  When  someone  reads  a 
poet  aloud  or  plays  a  composer  to  us, 
wl'at  we  need  first  and  foremost  is  to 
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;  lu.M    .!ie   <.-xt  )i..'-euieii  tu  u..  eWarly. 
i;  .vlthout  explanations.    We  want  to  fed 
j  that  the  pianist  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  composer's  meaning  to  ebtrude 
'  his    own    Judgmcnta    or  appreciations. 
!  But  Miss  Goodson  played  Brahms  and 
Schumann    commenting   audibly,   as  It 
were,  on  every  phiase,   hurfylng  over 
ihoge  that  did  not  particularly  appeal 
'  to  her,  dragging  out  of  all  proportion 
those  that  did.    It  all  comes  from  the 
mistaken  Idea  that  music  is  primarily 
;  beautiful.     It  la,  or  may  be,  beautliul. 
1  no  ih>0>l.  but  its  hf.xiay  ia  Ilka  the  soft 
gleam  on  silver  that  only  comes  from 
I  elbow  grease,  and  any  one  who  hopes 
'  to  get  that  gleam  by  merely  looking  at  ; 
j  It  and  saving  how  beautiful  It  Is  achieves  \ 
little.    Great  i)lBylng  Is  always  a  Sriin  j 
battle.  In  which  the  combatant  is  too 
much  in  earnest  to  thjnk  whether  the 
scenery  is'  picturesque." 

Various  New  Orchestral  Pieces  ' 
Performed  in  London 

Arthur  Blias'.s  "Melee  Fantasque,"  a 
I  most  «i)iriled  work  of  some  dlipensions, 
I  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude 
I  i^vat  Fraa«r.    Mr.   Bliss  conducted, 
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and    the    performance    was  admirably 
Clear.     The  principal   effecto  are  got 
by   the   orchestration,   which,  without 
anything   specially   novel   about  •it,  is 
noticeable  for  the  way  the  right  sort 
of  phrase  .^eems  to  fall  always  to  the 
riglit  sort  of  instrument,  and  by  the  . 
rl»-lhm,      which,      though     extremely  ; 
varied,  is  kept  from  any  confusion  by  . 
steady  u:iiform joassages  which  sct^  it  , 
off.    Wo  mugt  not.  of  course,  aak  .or 
tune  nowaday.-;,  only  for  little  snatche« 
of  'iielodv;   but  these  arc  there,  and 
iiraceiul   enough  .'iome  of  them  are.-| 
ilondon  Times,  Oct.  U.  I 

\.  he-ruK  vli.i  cl-iimed  for  two  no^e.- 
tie  c-  -l  s:'r.iewhal  unusual  proceeding  - 
hi  tl>'    i.rosram  of^  Thursday.  (Oct.  ;  '| 
promentdo    concert,    the    composer  .-j 
ii-.o  one  case  being  British,  and  m  .■  ■  I 
other  -J  native  of  Italy.    Mr.  G.  Oyy.- 
nor-Morrl3's  violin  concerto  in  .-V  minrr,  j 
the  fii-yt  of  the  two  unfamiliar  work;-,  j 
had  previously  been  played,  v,'e  fanc^ ,  , 
out  of  London.    The  young  composer,  j 
it  is  said,  aimed-  at  writing  a  concerto  ■ 
that  would  not  present  obstacles  to  its 
performance    with    a   small    orchesirM  j 
supporting  the  soloist,  and   no  douh> 
hi',  work  fuHils  that  f.-ondition,  while  • 
at'  the  Wme  time  Icnf  ng  itself  to  ef- 
-fectlve  treatment  hy  I  larger  oody  o. 
player.-.    But  perhap.s  fv  point  of  great- 
er importance  lies  in  I  he  fact  that  the 
work  makes  plcasantl  hearing  becaust 
of  the  apparent  spoi^taneity  of  much 
of  its  subject-matter,  its  freedom  from 
'labored    elaboration,    and    i'^^ '''■"P'^''; 
ment  of  an  idiom  which,  though  not 
that  expressed  by  composers  who  only 
think  in  terms,  as  it  were,  of  lomor- 
ix,w,  ia  never  trite.    In  the  lo"f  "^in^n 
theme  of  his  slow  movement  the  com- 
poser   strikes    a    note    of  appealing 
lyricism,   which   was  happily  reflected 
in  the  playing  of  the  solo  part  by  Mi. 
Godfrey  Ludlow,  and  if  he  sterns  to  be 
a  little  wanting  in  a  sense  of  dmiax 
and  not  always  quite  sure  of  himstlf  m 
his  handling  of  the  orchestra,  there  yet 
remain.,  a  very  decided  balance  to  the 
credit    of    a    work    refreshingly  free 
throughout   from    modern  affectations 
and  excesses.  Evidently,  despite  a  none 
too  finished   performance,   it   made  a 
capital  impres.sion,  and  Mr.  O  Connor- 
Morris,  who  conducted  !t,  .shared  wuh 
Ms    soloist    the    audience's  tributes. 
Francesco     Santoliquldo'g     "■'^'^P'?,""  ^• 
sketch,  "II  Profumo  delle  Oasi  feaharl- 
ane,"  which  followed  the  native  work, 
-introduced  us  to  an  Italian  co  mposer 
whose  name  has  yet  to   become  fa- 
miliar here.    The  work,  quite  a  sllgni. 
one,   typifies   no  national  characters- 
tics  for  the  simple  reason,  presum.abll. . 
that  the  composer  drew  his  inf^piration 
from   the  eapt,   where,   it  appears,  ae 
has   been  living.    But  even  tho  influ- 
ences of  days  passed  among  the  Arabs 
of  a  Tunisian  village  have  not  enabled 
him  in  this  "sketch"  to  say  anything 
maniifestlv   fresh   or   characteristic  m 
the  exploitation  of  music  of  an  orien- 
tal complexion.  Consequently  tne  work 
created  an  impression  that  was  agree- 
able rather  than  arresting.    Miss  A  ir- 
ginia  Perrv  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  were 
the    singers   at    thin  concert.-London 
Dally  Telegraph.  „  ,.. 

Mr.  Gerrard  WiUlamB's  "Pot-Pourrl 
(a  Cvcle  of  Fragments),  for  orchestra, 
was  written  originally  for  piano  In  191S- 
1919  A  second  hearing  of  this  confirms 
its  essential  delicacy  as  pure  music,  and 
its  essential  weakness  as  a  composition 
The  composer  really  set  himself  an  im- 
possible task  in  this,  and  he  need  not 
he  disappointed  if  he  falls  to  convince 
OS  in  his  differentiation  between  laven- 
der and  thvino  or  between  roses  and 
lilies-of-the-valley.  Even  on  his  own 
plane  of  fancy  he  somehow  fails  to 
make  any  recognizable  sensvioi's  con- 
trasts that  might  grip  the  imag, nation 
On  the  same  evening  we  had  a  revival 
of  Richard  .Strau.«s's  "Dance  of  tfi" 
Seven  Veils,"  from  "Salome,"  and  o! 
Stravlnsky'.s  "L'Olseau  de  l-eu.  boin 
showing-and  the  latter  partlculariy- 
ihe  passage  of  tim.e.— London  Daily  Te.- 
egraph.  , 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  11.  wss  produced  at 
the  prom,  not  only  a  new  native  work, 
out  a~to  London-new  native  compoxe^^ 
The  work,  an  orchestra!  poem,  entitK 
"  \n  Imprefsirn  on  a  Windy  Day,'  i  - 
IV.'  Dr.  Ma'.         =        V.  in,;  the  -Dr. 
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.Tcadenilo  exercise.  .  Very  far  from  It. 
j  in  point  of  fact,  for  his  music  Is  as 
I  breezy  ar.  u  flay  with  the  hounds  ai 
Melton  Mowbray,  at  the  purlwh  chur  h 
I  of  which  Ur,   Sargrenl  is  the  organist. 
'  An  organi.st  himself— he  la,  by  tho  w.iy, 
also  a  pi:mist  anil  a  pupil  of  Moisei- 
vich— the   Hon  of   nn   organist   'of  .h- 
pa.iBh  clnirch  at  Slamforrt).  he  worKcl 
as  sturleiit  under  the  late  Dr.  Kielon  iii 
PeterhoroiiBli.    Yet,  In  kpIio  rf  di-.^t  r- 
ates  and  i^rgans.  hi.s  nn  sic  I'  ;:s  ire' 
and  direct,  as  effortless  In  i  xpri'ssion  and 
.  s  spontaneous  as  oon'd  l-e  clvylri  il. 
.:u  r   that   I'l'.   SarRent   is.   to  oul  ■■■!r\\ 
\te:v  (eh  lon  luctfd  the  p.rformanco.  as 
he   will   c 'ndnct   two   further   iiyrf  i  -r,- 
:in<eg  on  .Sunday  in  Queen's  H'  II,  af.c"- 
n<)OT  and   evening),   still   quite,  youn;.- 
.  aslly  explains  certain  InCiucncf  S  thai 
liavo  exerted  themselve.s  on   his  mln^i 
when  In  tiie  net  of  composlnB.    And  i! 
Is  all  to  his  credit  that  the  j  riniary  1  i- 
fluence  Is  that  of  Elsar.     Tiio  nui..;ic, 
capitally   r'layed  under  the  very  al<ii 
direction  of  the  composer,  went  ko  Iiglit-1 
heartcdl\-   :'.nd   witli   .so  much  of  suri- 
hine  that  the  composer  was  c-Hed  ai  ■ 
(ca'led.  and  iindnulnorny  "•ill  lie  h'VMd 
f  nffnin.   l.ondrn  O-uly  Ttleijraph. 
On  Oct.  l:!,  Arlliur  Bliss  condncie'l 
Wcleo'    H"anlafi"iue"    at    a    Promo,  i 
rncdri.    "lie  prave  uk  a  new  or  ho  t;  ij 
roi'ositlon  to  consider,    l!  Is  not  a  very 
Ofou:id  one.  ror  i!i  i'.  in  any  way  com- 
Dcated;   indeed,    it    is    the   very  ..<iin- 
llcity  of  it  that  makes  one  lies  tale  to 
xpress  a  definite  oplnloii    on    a  fjrM 
earing.    The  j'rosr.im  book  refers  t.i 
Is  very  'ahstiacf  one-niovenienl  coin- 
"sition  a.s  'a  mn.saic  of  rhythm.--,  .-wi 
aborate  intermixture  of  a  number 
ort,  incisive  themes.'    Such,  in  trut'.>. 
Is— an  exposition  in  rhj'ihm  with  mel- 
dy  very  much  in  tho  ha' ItBround.  Tf 
the  longest   work  of  .Mr.   I'llss  wi^ 
.IV— and    not    really    very    long— nnii 
e  could  not  help  fe.'^linK  that  in  thi- 
e  young  composer  hed  reached  a  o  11- 
al  stage  In  hi.s  wor'(.    tf  he  permits 
he  attention   of  his  au'lience  to  lias 
fter  arresting  it  conipletelv  and  tri- 
nphantly,    something,    e\  identiy,    h  iat 
Ot  "come  off."    It  would  almost  seem 
at  Jlr.'  Uli.«s'.<5  art  cannot  live  by  per- 
tission  alone,  or  the  rhythmical  p'.uck- 
B  of  st.lngs." 
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U.M>AY — .Xrlinuton  Tliuuti-o.  3  i^i)  P.  .M.  ! 
Tiilril    coneoi't    "f    liu-    I'l.i'plv'.v  S.vniiihon.v 

Oreiioftrn:  .Mr.  Muilciiliniier  0'>ii<t::('tor. 

•ESDAV— .lorrtn'.i  H.ill,  S:l.-i  P.  M.  Elena; 

Ailel:lil<..    I>.T  Kiivf.    V-.iii  Ti'il.'.    I'i.!  Knr-j 

That  TlltK  on    Italiv'K    Kyn   af.d    When    I  ' 
Brine  to  You  Colois.<l  Toys:  Sliiii-p.  J.r|>am";"  i 
I)*Hili  S«ii(i;  (imii'Sir,  'tin-  SiTia  of  'I'U.vni.  : 
B.  J.  Wolsr.  t'ftiiy  Tnlos-  Frincpa  Ujuraii.  ] 
The   IJttl..  P.ain;   Bnilims.   fnlit^'irp;!.' , ;  nie  i 
Uift;    lUlnrte   Kuh,    In   Stiller   Xarl.t.    \m  \ 
Juenifster  'las.   ."^chHulkp  nai;   mir  Vuii 
eflce  I.lolic.    CooiTaiul  V.  Ilos,  iil:ini.si.  ' 
fUSDAY — .Inrdnn  Hail.  S:!."  P.  .\t.  Mary 
liirflii.   )iopr»no.   assisted  by   Carl   \Vol>srrr.  1 
Veltlst,     an<I    F.v.'I.vii     ('«lrr.     avomuiini-l.  : 
Arl««:  Bolto.  I,'.\ltr«  Notte  from  ••Mt-iniN- 
toplifle"  anil         Ktiif^io  I'roni  "S(»niirmiiiil<'.'* 
fiotiKs :    RlniBlty-Kor.sakoff,    Uoinaiui;    Orli  n-  ; 
.ale;  I'ol<low.-l;l.  l)aiiM}n.s  la  liiaiic:     H.>imI;ii.  ,1 
Mlfflionne;    .M.izz^.iie.  >^oj;nl  c  '■:';iri:  I, 
Jle  Carat?  and   Snt   li.v   Sir   Siile.    A    I.lttle  | 
WimUiUt    Iload,    Ixjtp    I    Have    Wun    v,.r..  I 
'(Vll((    piivps :    Poppi>r.    Itoninnze :    Dvornl;.  | 
Imliaii  I,anu'iit  :  Buoehcrinl.   Konilo ;  Iliiviln.  | 
Air    and    Variations:    Strauss.    WleKpnllc.! :  i 
liehcrleln.  Witiiie...'  I>nn.'<..  I 
II>AY---»yinpli.in}-  Hall.  2:?,'>  i:  M.    l-lftli  ! 
cut  of  the  Hoston  Syn^iihonv  Orciu  stra  :  ' 
.Montcnr,  oomlnctor.    See  special  .ii>t'cc  < 
t'ltDAY — Jonlan  Hall.  :\  p.   M.     H  inav.i  | 
.-wKni.     jjlanixt.       fmiperin,    L"     II  vd.-i 
Inttant  :  JJadi.  I'onrro»:  Maelinwi.ii.  lIeroi>.  i 
-lata     iflrnt    movement  i;     Irclaiiil.  Tlip 
»nil    Spell ;    Malipitro.    pcsfinR    .Matkti ; 
ehiiianlncif.  I'rplnrti.  in  li  lunjur:  Mui.<.i>i-ir- 
Oopnk ;   ("hopln.    nnpcarolie.   Waltz  In 
flat  mai'ir.  Maziirka  in  f.  major.  Polonaise 
.A-flat  niuj.jr. 
S.vmi/lKMi,.-    H.in,    .S   P.    .\t.-llcp,.i|(lon  of 
rWay's  .><.vn»i>hoay  concert;  Mr.  Monteux. 
oo<lu<'t«r. 
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C.  Wales  of  Boston.  -Mr.  Wales  writes. 
"In  this  connection  do  you  know  the 
cowboy  version,  'Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the 
lone  prai-rie,'  printed  with  the  music 
on  page  of  'Con^f.'oy  Songs.'  edited  hy 
John  A.  I^omax  and  published  by  Stur- 
gis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York,  1910? 
It  is  interesting  to  know  tliat  the  two 
dying  gentlemen  had  precisely  similar 
feelings  as  to  possible  places  of  Inter- 
ment." 

"No  Sects  in  Heaven"  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Jocelyn  Cleaveland. 
In  18fiO  according  to  one  correspondent, 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  the  22 
i  verses  of  10  lines  each.   She  writes  that 
'  the  copy  was  made  from  one  "furnished 
by  the  author  to  the  compiler  of  'The 
Speaker's  Garland,'  Vol.  1,  No.  3."  Mr. 
j;benezer  L.  Carr  of  Brldgewater  writes 
•  that  tho  versoa  may  be^found  in  3.  S. 
j  Hamill's  "New  Sciencri'  of  Elocution" 
(Hunt  and  Eaton,  New,  York;  Cranston 
and  Slowe,  Cincinnati,  *188S).  Mr.  Carr 
adds:    "It  is  over  30  years  ago  since  the 
piissouri  country  s,chool  I  attended  en- 
;  gaged  Misa  Betty  Salton  of  St.  Louis 
I  to  teach  Its  winter  term.    Miss  Betty, 
[  wishing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
;  reading,    writing  and   arithmetic  cur- 
i  riculum.  Introduced  elocution.  HamlU's 
"•a.s  our  textbook,    'f^asca'  and  "Count 
lulespina's  Standard'  were  two  stlr- 
Friday  afternoon  favorites.  For  St; 
.s>  ars  I  have  been  Intending  to  find  out 
who  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture  was.    I  was 
much  impressed  hy  an  oration  of  that 
name  by  Wendell  Phillips  which  was 
included  in  our  'Elocution.'   Most  of  the 
pupil5j  and  the  teacher  were  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  stock.    Probably  for  that 
reason     Toussaint     Ij'Ouverture  was 
never  assigned  to  a  pupil  or  described 
by  the  teacher."    Mr.  Carr  can  easily 
find    the  story   of   Toussaint   in  any 
encyclbpaedia. 

Kor  a  copy  of  "No  Sects  in  Heaven," 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Tarbox  of  Fryeburg.  Me.,  and  L.  F. 
Can-  of  Melrose.  We  thank  other  cor- 
respondents, who  neglected  to  sign  their 
names,  for  information  and  copies. 


FOR  A  REIVIINDER 

(Thomas  Flatinan) 

Consider  well,  and  every  place 
Offers  a  ready  road  to  thy  long  home  ; 
Sometimes  with  frowns,  sometimes  with 
smiling  face,  * 

Th'  embassadors  of  Death  do  come. 
By  open  force  or  secret  ambuscade. 

By  unintelligible  ways. 

We  end  our  anxious  days. 
And  stock  the  large  Plantations  of  the 

'  Dead. 


/hn/7 
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Correspondents   of  The   Herald  liaM 
•hed  to  the   aid   of  Mr.   Aubrey  k> 
i  ;.;ide!man  of  Braintree,  who  wishes  t( 

lind  a  book  or  books  containing  "The  gf  ^ur  regular  patrons 
Wants  of  Man,"  by  John  Quincy  Adams;  ,     "We're   p.ccustomed    to  servln 


CONCERNING   FLATIVIAN  , 

Who  is  this  l^latman,  one  may  well 
aslt,  for  ycojr  ordinary  antholog>-  knows 
him  not.  Henley  in  his  priceless  "Eng- 
lish Lyrics"  inoludes  Flatman's  "Des- 
perate Lover"  and  "O,  the  Sad ,  Day." 
But  tlie  old  poet's  thoughts  were  not 
constantly  on  death.  Here  is  a  story 
about  him  told  by  Anthony  Wood. 
"This  person  was  in  his  younger  days 
much  against  marriage,  to  the  dislike 
of  his- father,  and  made  a  song  de.scrib- 
Ing  the  cumbrancea  with  it,  beginning , 
thus;  ».  ' 
"Like  a  dog  ^yith  a  bottle  ty'd  close  to 

his  tail,  1 
Like  .i  tory  in  a  bog,  or  a  thief  in  a 

jayle,  etc'  [ 
"But  being  aftet-wards  smitten  with 
•a  fair  \irgin,  and  more  with  her  lor- 
tune,  did  espouse  her,  26th  Novemljer. 
1672,  whereupon  his  ingenious  com- 
rades did  serenade  him  that  niglit  ^vith 
the  said  song."  \ 


.»  dr'.-ssiii  ,    .i (."ri'T; .  . 

1— Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  - 
t  Holy  Dying  (particularly  valuable  for 
I  peroxide  blondes). 

■2-iRuskin'.';  Modern  Painters  (a  trlfla  ^ 
out  of  date,  '.nit  has  some  helpful  hlntsl. 

3—  The  Tempest  (for  those  who  ar.i 
obliged  to  hurry). 

4—  Burns's  Poems  (soothing  after  acci- 
dents with  the  curling  iron). 

5—  iYecklcs,  by  Jean  Stratton  Porter 
(guaranteed  to  soften  anything). 

C— The  Dear's  Lair,  by  J.  Fentmoi 
Cooper. 

7— Adam  Bcde  (contains  an  excellei 
vocabulary  for  those  whose  string  < 
pearls  breaks  at  the  la.st  moment).  '  ' 

Boston.  MAUD  LY.NNE 


THIRD  CONCERT  BY 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 


AN    EMPTY  COMPLIMENT  I 

As  the  World  Wags;  , 

I  was  greatly  llattered  this  morning  b: 
receiving  a  circular  from  a  shoe-sho 
"Men  whose  names  you'd  recognize 
governors  of  states,  legislators.  Ih 
heads  of  vast  businesses,  famous  jur 
ists— leaders  in  every  field  buy  shoo 
here. 

"It  would  be  a  big  satisfaction  lo  r  ' 
if  we  might  a.id  your  name  to  the  list 


and 


■()  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea"  '  pleasin.i?  men  of  your  stamp 
nd  "No  Sects  in  Heaven."  Yes,  I  glowed  with  pride,  until  I  came 

•'The  Wants  of  ilan"  is  published  in  (  ii,g  fatal  word  "buy."  I  surely 
iryanl's  "Library  of  Poetry  and  Song."  j  thought  I  should  be  presented  with 
c.ge  5S7  (New  York,  1.S73).  At  the  bol-  ,  shoes,  or  that  at  least  t  could  obtain 
jm  of  the  verses  are  the  words;  "Wash-  them  at  half-price.  Of  what  .avail,  then.i 
nttton,  AUf,'.  31.  1841."  For  this  informa- j  ^n  illustrious  name,  or  to  be  classed 
on  we  a  c  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Bow-'  v/jth  governors,  legislators,  captains  ofj 
an  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  M r.  j„austry,  glories  of  the  bench? 
h.arlos  St.  C.  Wade  of  Taunton.  1    Bostor..         HERKIMER  JOHJNSON- 

Miss  Emily  y.  Nelson  cf  Nashua,  N.  ]   

![.,  has  a  copy  in  pamp'ilet  form  p.inted  )  poR  WOMEN  ONLY 

v  Ames  Upton.  Lowell.  1842.    On  the  f       the  World  Wags: 
aek  cover,  she  writes,^  Is  the  following  '    Having    read    Mr.    James  Qulncy'a 
Information:"  I  illuminating  remarks  on  bathroom  llt- 

"Thls  poem  was-  printed  at  Washing-  ,  g^ature  particularly  suitable  for  shav- 
t-.n  in  July,  1840,  under  the  followin.g  [  ^rs,  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  if  you 
rcum.stanccK: 

"Gen.  Ogle  informed  Mr.  Adams  that 

verM  yctmg  ladies  in  his  district  had 
r  'l nested  him  to  obtain  Mr.  A'.<  auto- 
i.-raph  for  them.     In  accordance  with 
his  request,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  foi- 

wing  beautiful  poem  upon  'The  WantM 
.1  Man.'  each  stanza  upon  a  sheet  of 
note  paper.  What  American  young  lady 
would  not  set  a  precious  value  upon 
such  an  autograph  from  this  illustrious 
^-tatesman?" 

"O  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea 
I  "The  Ocean  Burial"),  words  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Saunders,  music  by  G.  N.  Allen, 
mav  be  found  in  Pulton  and  Trueblood's 

■ci" .  ■      V,  ,  V,,..-.  ■■  i.Mi-li.sht-d  bv  Ginn  & 


p  don't   think  we    girls   should   have  a 
chance.    In  these  days  of  equal  rights 
i  why  shouldn't  we  Jmprove  our  spare 
i  moments  as  well  as  the  men?  Not  that 
]  we  would  have  the  temerity  to  demand 
a  brilliant  "Shavian"  library  yet;  but 
merely  that  we  be  granted  our  claim  to 
something  a  trifle  more  delicate,  some- 
thing adapted   to   the  iboudolr,  some 
worth-while  volumes  that  might  be  ab- 
sorbed while  combing  the  hair  or  mani- 
curing the  fingernails.        ,  - 

Feeling  sure  that  you,  Mr,  Editor,  wlU  j 
recognize  the  justice  of  our  position,  T 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  ' 
folio wi-is-  books  as  a  nucleus  for  such 


KNOCKING  THE  BOSS 

(Tho  Woonsotket  C.-.ll  i 

Our  Kisses  are  the  best. 

Our  Ice  Cream  the  same. 
For  an  expert  has  been  making  them 

Since  the  Boss  went  to  Maine. 
\.  E.  WINCHENBACH'S 

"SeTwyn  Theatre.  ■  Little  Lord  Pauntle- 
roy,  a  film  drama  fiom  the  story  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burhett.  First  pres- 
entation in  Boston.    The  cast: 

Cedrlc,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleioj." 

M!|.i-y  Pickfor.l 
Dearegt,  Cedric's  mother.  ...  Mary  Picklunl 
The  Earl  of  Dorlncourt 

Claude  GllllnKwatci- 

ilavisham  Joseph  Dowlin.; 

:  Hobbs  James  M,ir»_u^ 

Mi-3.  McGinty  »*.K.\te  Prko 

Dick  Fred   Malatest.i  1 

Minna  Rojae  Ulono 

Her  son  Frances  Marlon 

The  stranger  Arthur  Thelasso 

Bevis  Colin  Kenny 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mordaunt  Emmet  Kins; 

iMrs.  Hifcgjns  Mme.  de  Bodan-cry 

Little  Lord  F.iuntleroy  has  been  the 
hero  of  countless  childn  n  ever  since  the 
jpubllcatlon  of  the  book  in  1S8G.  The. 
heroes  of  one's  Childhood  seldom  tumble 
from  their  pedestals,  even  in  lat^r 
yeare;  the  glamor  of  one's  own  child- 
hood, when  they  were  flr.st  discovered, 
clings  to  th  m  forever.  For  this  reason 
the  present  picture  will  probably  appeal 
to  grown-ups  as  much  as  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  now  reading  the  book  f6r 
tlie  first  time — if  there  aro  any  children 
left  who  still  read  such  simple  stories. 
Miss  Pickford  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  mothers  for  having  produced  a 
picture  to  which  children  may  be  taken 
without  fear  and  trembling.  And  she 
deserves  another  vote  of  thanks  from 
grown-ups  tor  having  transferred  so 
beautifully  a  much-loved  character  from 
book  to  scre.  n. 

The  story  has  been  carefully  followed, 
in  all  Its  essential  details.  Tiie  first 
scenes  show  Cedric  and  his  mother. 
"Dearest,"  in  their  New  York  home. 
Here  are  seen  all  his  "best  friends." 
including  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  groc-er;  the 
apple  woman,  and  the  bootblack.  The 
later  scenes  show  the  castle  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  Cedric  and  his  mother 
go,  after  the  former  succeeds  to  hifi' 
title. 

The  story,  of  course,  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  year.  It  might  ! 
just  as  well  be  placed  in  1920  as  in 
18S5.  Ne-.  ertheless.  Miss  Pickford  has 
seen  fit  to  use  the  costumes  of  18S5. 
It  is  very  comforting  to  those  of  us 
who  always  thought  of  "Dearest"  as 
a  prototype  of  our  own  mother,  to 
find  her  in  the  picture  dressed  as  our 
own  mother  wtis  dressed,  w.hen  we 
first  read  the  story.  How  awful  it 
would  have  been  if  "Dearest"  had  ap- 
peared in  1921  clothes!  l-urthermore. 
(.here  is  a  delightful  attention  to  small 
details  in  the  settings.  With  deep  feel- 
ing we  noticed  the  sign  in  Mr.  Hobb's 
grocery  store  which  read:  "Eggs,  11 
cents  a  dozen."  And  here  again,  is  a 
grocery  store,  such  as  we  knew  In  our 
childhood;  one  very  different  from  the 
scientific  shops  of  today.  In  Mr.  Hobbs's 
store,  the  kerosene  oil  cans  and  the 
apples  jostle  each  other  in  friendly 
fashion;  the  raisins  and  prunes  and 
spices  stand  ready  for  the  approach 
of  a  childi:sh  hand.  Wlien  the  scene 
shifts  to  ji^gland,  the  pictures  of  the 
villages,  with  their  thatched  roofed 
liouses,  and  the  gracious  country-side,, 
are  very  attrac^tive. 
i^SJlCllHStl  amazing  versatility  of 

'4ke''.camora,  Miss  Pickford  is  able  to 
jplaj-  boti;  Cedric  and  his  mother.  In- 
aeed.  jn-many  scenes  mother  and  child 
«r«-  damped  in  each  other's  arms.  It  is 
■WWCH'done  tl  at  the  illusion  is  perfect. 
As  CTie  child.  Miss  Pickford  is  delight- 
ful;'".'while  no'hing  can  obliterate  her 
femininity  entirely,  she  makes  a  very 
genuine  and  lovable  little  boy.  Her 
playing  of  the  mother  is  one  of  the  best 
things  she  has  ever  done.  Miss  Pick- 
ford is.  essentially,  very  v.omanly,  &nd 
the  part  of  "Dearest"  Is  one  ideally 
suited  to  her.  In  the  quaint  costume, 
she  is  very  beautiful.  ' 

The  supporting  company  Is  univers-' 
ally  excellent-  Mr.  Gilling-water  as  the' 
old  Earl  has  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  part. 
He  seems  to  have  stepped  from  the 
very  pages  of  the  book.  Miss  Price 
and  Mr.  Marcus  a.i,  respectively,  the, 
apple  woman  and  the  grocer,  leave  llt-i 
tie  to  be  desired.  The  accompanying 
music,  including,  as  it-  does,  "The 
Streets  of  Old  New  York"  and  "Anniei 
Rooney,"   Is  appropriate  and  interest-l 


Miss  Lois  Ew^cll.  Soprano,  Assist 
Orchestra 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
third  concert  of  the  season  in  the  Ar- 
lington Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
M  ss  Lois  Swell,  one  of  the  prima  don- 

,s  of  the  opera  company  at  the  thea- 
c,    being  the  assisting  artist.  The 

lOgram: 

l.itolfT— 'Overture,   ■•Ro.besplerre.'    Le  Der- 
nier Jour  de  la  Torreur.  op.  oo.  ., 
Verdi— .'V.rla,  "O  paLrla  rm«..-  from  Alda. 

.Mli^S  DWELL. 
Mozart — Symphony   in   G  minor. 
.Miicilowell — "To  a  Wild  Roae." 
'  .Vuilrea — "Llebeseoneusler." 
-vei'dsen— ^Episode,    '^Carnival    in  Paris, 
op.  «. 

The  long  line  of  ticket  buyers,  ex- 
tending around  the  corner  into  Tre- 
mont  street,  indicated  the  added  inter- 
est in  yesterday's  concert  on  account 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  bit  of 
opera.  Miss  Ewell  sang  the  aria  "M.v 
Native  Land,"  from  "Aida,"  and  some 
f  her  aud  tors  heard  it  in  their  native 
iongue  for  the  first  time.  Her  lyric 
oprano,  of  agreeable  timbre,  was  heard 
to  better  advantage  in  the  encoro, 
which,  in  response  td  repea.ted  plaudits, 
she  gave  the  "Love  and  Music"  song 
from  "Tosea, "--which,  however,  she  san" 
In  Italian. 

'    Mr.   Molenhauer  decorated  the  pro- 
'gram  with  several  cxtiuisite  trifles  and 
'  performed  a  real  public  service  in  pre- 
sent ng  an  example  of  the'  almost  for- 
gotten art  of  civilized  dance  music  In 
'   the  lovely  "Lietaesgefleuster."  in  which 
the  strings  and  woodwind  distinguished 
themselves.     The    long    continued  ap- 
plause evidenced  the  IkopuW  apsr^i^' 
tion.  ■''      '  -  " 


BIZET'S  XARMEr 


By  PHILIP  HALE  1 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Biret'J 
"Carmen,"  performed  by  the  San  Carlo! 
Opera  company.  Fortune  GaMo,  dlrector.l 
Carlo  Peron!,  conductor,  I 

Carmen  P5stheT  Ferrabinll 

.Micaela  Martelelue  Keltlel 

Don  J.'-e  Konieo  Bo-<-aool« 

r.»'-.smir.o  Joseph  R'j-erl 

n.inoalro  .TT  Joseph  Turtlscol 

rtemeiKlado  Nutale  Cervl  ■ 

Z'lnlca  Pletro  De  nUal  I 

.\roi-ates  J  Xli-oln   r>'  Amioo  I 

F.-asqulta  Anita  Klinova  I 

Mercedes  FTan.."es  Morosliil  I 

Mme.  Ferrablnl  (Mrs,  Jacchia)  gave  I 
one  of  tho  most  interesting  and  ef-l 
fectlve  performances  of  Carmen  that  I 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  40  years.  At  I 
the  same  opera  house  her  Mimi  was! 
justly  applauded  when  she  sang  as  a  ■ 
guest  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  I 
Last  night  she  showed  even  greater ■ 
skill  aa  an  actress  and  a  dramatic! 
ginger 

Her  impersonation  differed  widely  from 
some  portrayals  of  Bizet's  gypsy  on  that 
stage  and  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston 
Tneilt".  We  have  a.\\  seen  Carmeni  th\i 
were  at  heart  careless  but  good  naturej  j 
trollops;  Carmens  whose  first  mind  ,T,'-j 
parently  was  to  excite  the  sympa-hy  an.)  , 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  by  th  -  litil 
joke  on  Don  Jose  ;  Carmens  that  mad.^ 
desperate  attempt  to  be  Picious  but  de- 
ceived .rot  even  U.e  least  sophUticated. 

then  there  have  been  operetta  Carmens; 
but  Mme.  Ferrabini  revealed  the  sinister 
and  tragic  side  of  Ca.men  as  no  ons  h.-is 
revealed  it  here  except  Mme.  Tremeli;, 
Mme.  Calve  during  her  first  season  be- 
fore she  was  spoiled  by  her  Amerur.n 
a.dorer8,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Marie  Tempest,  whose  voice  did  not  al- 
low the  carrying  out  in  full  of  her  dra- 
matic intentions. 

A  radiantly  beautiful  woman,  Mme. 
Ferrabini  at  once  and  m  the  hackneyed 
entrance  song,  hinted  at  the  tragic  end 
to  come  Her  eloquent  eyes,  her  facial 
expression,  the  few  but  significant 
gestures,  her  very  walk,  revealed  the 
heartless  woman,  sensual  by  nature, 
but  amorous  only  for  the  moment  and 
through  caprice.  Thig  conception  was 
carried  out  Inexorably,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  without  man- 
nerisms, without  a  too  direct  appeal  '-i 
the  spectators.  It  would  be  a  pleasvi  t 
to  describe  certain  details  of  an  uncoin- 
monly  intelligent  Impersonation,  In- 
telligent dramatically  and  vocally,  but 
time  and  space  forbid.  She  colored 
tones,  she  gave  force  and  meaning  to 
phrases,  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  melodic  alines  and  the  rhythmic 
feeling.  The.  expression  of  sensuousness. 
Indifference,  scorn,  hate,  was  in  each 
instance  fascinating  and  compelling. 
She  was  the  Capneri  of  the  librettists 
Plus  the  woman  immortalized  by  Pros- 
i)€r  Merimee.  " 
I  The  performance  of  other  members  of 
the  company,  less  distinguished,  was 
generally  satisfactory.  Miss  Keltic  was 
a  pretty  Micaela.  with  a  voice  at  times 
agreeable,  at  times  wttbout  body  and 
true  quality.  Mr.  BoscaccI  sang  tho 
song  In  the  second  act  with  genuine 
feeling,  and  In  other  scenes  showed  fir, 
land  taf'e  Tl'e  viilcar'song  of  Esci- 
!  „,  ;;-.-  ■        -  ,    ■  .  '■    V,'-.-    ■■  ■■■  ■  11  lU- 


\  ,1  :.. 

r  who  tlnKh  It.    I-ast  nIKlU  m. 
jhlei-  was  Mr.  Boyer.  wh..  pall 
1?  sllKliteit  altenflfn  to  PizofS  a 
onn.  but  roared  throusn  the  song  like  I 
ny  bull  of  B.ishan.  If  not  a  Spanish  | 
ull.    Great  nas  his  reward.    He  was 
bilged  to  repeat  his  duty.   Mr.  TudlMO. 
lb  Doncalro.  acted  and  •^anK  the  part 
dmlrably,  without  the  clowning  which 
30  often   dlsrlsures   the  quintet,  -the 
nest  musical  pages  In  th<  opera.  Mr. 
)e  Biasi's  sonorous  voice  gave  authority 
J  Zunlga:  Mr.  d'AitiIco  was  a  far  better 
torales  than  Is  often  seen. 
The  chorus  had  been  carefully  trained.' 
'he  cigarette  girls"  chorus  was  espe- 
lally     efXectlve,     but     the  ensemble 
ttroughout  was,  as  a  rule,  more  than 
redltable.  The  orchestra  was  ably  con- 
ucUd.   Tlie  stage  settings  wore  rather 
srlsh.    The  performance  should  have 
ejun  at  eight,  and  been  over  by  eleven. 
There  was  a  large  and  very  applausive 
.Udlence.    The  opera  tonight  will  be 
'ucclnl's  "Boheme."    The  singers  an- 
lounced  are  Mme.s.  Saroya  and  Keltle; 
ileasrs.  .\gostinl.  Marr.  de  Biasl,  Cervl, 
lOd  d'Amlco.    Mr.  Knoch  will  conduct. 


hi    rnvii:  ffnffls  - 

lis  who  seek  Improvement  while  in 

ManVfrlenda  Join  with  me  in  seeking 
li'ht  from  th-  Sag.  of  Clampori  on 
this  subject:  The  ^"'■y  i*""'' „ 

cry  of  generaaon.  Mr.  K.  F,  Bens  n 
in  "Dodo  Wonders"  writes.  He  (  he 
small  boy)  had  learned  the  exciting 
Incws  that  the  keeper's  wife  had  given 
1  birth  to  twins.  Thi.s  led  to  questions  on 
I  the  obstruse  subject  of 
'•wh  ch  appalled  the  housemaid.  Dodo 
iadhered  to  the  goosebeiry  "u-sh  theory 
and  would  not  budge  from  her  posi- 

PATIENCE  PEACOCK. 

Cambridge. 

Your  tjuestlon  is  easily  answered.  AV  e 
ineed  not  disturb  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
Ison  In  his  sociological  researches.  Fov 
ivears  !nc|ulsittvo  children  have  been 
told  that  babies  were  brought  to  house- 
holds bv  storks,  or  were  tound 
under  cabbages  or  gooseberry  bushes. 
iToday  the  knowledge  of  children  puts 
Ithelr' grandparents  to  confusion. 

I  EX', 


not  clj.iiiwr  fur  .i.  liapii.v  oiuliiir,', 
S  a  .  ,1  ondiuK  which  leaves  one  a  llttlo 
i.  s.s  -  up  In  the  air"  may  be  .sighed  for. 
11  is  a  fascinating  play;  It  provides 
1  LSilcMsnes*  It  gives  one  Httlo  to  rea- 
Min  about,  <bat  much  to  remember. 

Misb  Chatterton,  in  the  part  ot  Mary 
ill  .sc.  hufl  Uio  rtio.st  amiUitlous  role  ot 
Kcr  career.  She  has  come  a  long  way 
from  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen."  She 
liimdles  an  extTcmcly  difficult  part  with 
il  urj  artistry;  she  makes  her  way  surely 
i.inl  di-flly  ;through  situations  which 
N.ould'be  ruined  In  less  skllfin  hands. 

^Iiu   l.-i,   at   last,   a    vory   acconipii.sii- 'I 
<  nurig  actrcs.'i.    Mr.  Nesbitt.  in  the  dual  j 
part  of  husband  and  son,  sharr's  honors 
uith  h'-'.'.     Mo  maUc^i  both  characters 
live,    witliout    overemphasizing  either. 
IC\ ,  l  y  ulhcr  menvber  of  the  compan> 
udda  hi.s  particular  bit  to  make  a  rarely 
ixcellnu  and  uiemorablo  performance.  . 
.Mr.  llomcwood  as  the  clergyman  is  par-  ! 
litularly  delightful.  i 


ir)r 


Interest  In  bathroom  literature  Is  un- 
•bated.   The  Herald  receive*  daily  sug- 
iBttons,  serious  and,  we  regret  to  say. 
locose.    Some   of   our  correspondents 
•ould  have  only  short  stories.    Did  no 
.tulle  Mendes  publish  a  collection  o! 
entitled    "For    Reading    in  the 
v>th"?    The  Rev.  Ja'bez  Graves  writes 
lealousiy  in  behalf  of  a  calendar  with 
t  text,  short  homily  and  a  ver.se  of  a 
lymn  for  each  day.    Mr.  Eugene  Go-; 
Jghtly  recommends  a  novel  by  that  dis- 
tinguished Hungarian  novelist,  Hunyadl, 
uanos.    Mr.  Adams  of  Amherst,  N.  H., 
jwrltes  an  important  letter.  , 

BOOK  SHELVES  FOR  THE  BATH  ; 

l^s  the  World  Wags: 
It  was  gratifying  and  encouraging  to 
lleam  that  the  I'esponse  to  the.  question 
Bof  Mr.  Palfrey  J.  Grimes  as  to  what 
iJbooks  should  be  on  the  bathroom  shelf 
lhas  been  widespread  and  suggestive, 
Idemonstrating  as  it  does  that  even  a 
•nation  of  newspaper  readers,  such  as 
Iw8  are  said  to  bo,  may  persist  in 
Iwonted  habit  only  for  lack  of  somt- 
I  thing:  better. 

R  Two  groups  of  titles  have  been  pro- 
Iposed.  Mr.  Quincy's  Uterary  friend  sub- 
Imlts  a  list  of  books  relating  to  the 
Ipwicess  of  shaving.  To  it  should  be 
fladded  Stevenson's  "St.  Ives"  if  only  for 
the  soliloquy  of  the  Cheerful  Extrava- 
gant upon  the  subject.  "I  take  the 
deadly  razor  in  my  vacillating  grasp;  I 
.  proceed  to  skate  upon  the-  marg  n  of 
Jetemity.  Stimulating  thought!  I  bleed 
Ipertiaps,  but  with  medicable  wound.-^,  ' 
land  so  on,  the  ultimate  expression  on 
Jtheart.  Better  still,  have  the  entire  pas- 
3' sage- painted  in  gothic  letters  on  deckled 
[brown  cardboard  and  framed  in  simple 
I  style  to  Iiang  above  the  shelf.  That 
|W8»ld  save  space  on  the  shelf,  and 
1  though  St.  Ives  had  many  close  shaves 
lln  bis  adventuring  the  book  is  not  as  a 


TYPE  "HOWLERS  " 


'BABE' RUTH'S  ACT  Ai 


!a£  the  World  Wags: 

U  is  unfair  to  charge  all  tJTJOgraphl- 


"Babe"  Ruui.  ^The  King  &.wat, 
assisted  by  Wellington  Cross  and  Dean 

  .Moore,    in   a   oomedy   Sketch.  "Thai's 

cal  errors  against  the  linotype.  Movable  I  Good,"  by  Thomas  J-  Gray,  is  t^e  big 
type    has   been    equally   guilty.     Mr.     feature  of  the  bill   at  B.    F.  Keith 
.        --  -  !<~~>.    Theatre  this  week- 


Cook's  "staggering"  Miss  Newcoin'be  Is 
simply  mild  compared  with  a  "bull ' 
which  crept  Into  a  Massachusetts  state 
document  some  years  ago.  It  ap- 
ijeared  in  one  of  the  Introductory  pages 
of  "Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,"  a 
volume,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of 
several  hundred  pages. 

Explanatory  of  the  reference  mark 
which  had  been  affixed  to  the  names 
of  several  worthy  medical  gentlemen 
who  had  served  the  state  well  and 
faithfully  and  finally  had  "gone  to  their 
long  home"— the  movable  type  made 
the  footnote  read  "diseased"  instead 
of  "deceased."  Several  hundred  copies 
had  been  delivered  at  the  State  House 
before  |the  error  was  discovered. 

Rosbury.  ^- 

TO  ERR  IS  HUMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  doubt  many  people  share  with 
"Dog-berry"  the  Impression  that  Horace 
Urceiey  originated  the  expression,  "The 
w^ay  to  resume  Is  to  resume,"  but  did 
he'  Ba.rtlett's  "Familiar  Quotations 
attributes  the  sentence  "The  way  to 
^•esumption-is  to  resume"  to  Salmon  P. 
Chase  in  a  letter  written  by  hini  to 
tlorace  Greeley,  March  17,  1S66. 
Winthrop. 


ALL  FOR  ART 

Anna  Pavlowa,  now  dancing  In  Neiw 
York,  told  a  reporter  that  American 
audiences  had  learned  to  discriminate 
"They  approve  with  assurance  of  an 
artist  and  turn  away  from  one  _who  Is 
only  a  money-seeking  performer." 
This  is  amusing.  In  view  of  the 
retched  performances  recently  given 
in  Symphony  Hall. 


No  doubt  many  went  to  the  theatre 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  greatest 
walloper  in    the    history    of  baseball 
exploited;   that  his  appearance  would 
merely  turn  ouA  to  be  an  "exhibition."  i 
In  this   estimate   they    were    entirely  | 
mistaken,  for  tho  act  turned  out  to  be  i 
not  only   interesting  but   uproariously  , 
funny;  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  work 
ot  that  amiablo  and  likable  comedian,  , 
Wellington  Cross,  wiio  kept  the  speed ; 
01"  the  performance  sizzling.  _  | 

.  Tho  introduction  depicts  the  trying 
out  of  the  big  baseball  star  for  a 
vaudeville  engagement.  Cross  induces 
him  to  sing,  and  Babe  takes  his  turn 
at  a  couple  of  verses  with  commend-, 
able  success— from  the  standpoint  of  a 
comedian— with  the  handicap  of  a  bad 
cold. 

The  best  feature  of  the  act  is  the 
burlesque  scene  of  mental  telepathy  in 
■which  Cross  passes  among  the  audience, 
and  Babe,  blindfolded. "  snaps  out  the 
answers  to  the  twoscore  or  more  ques- 
tions put  to  him  with  accuracy  and 
neatness;  At  the  end  of  the  act  the 
big  felicw  made  a  modest  speech  of 
thanks. 

Other  a;cts  on  the  bill  were  Margaret 
Young,  in  comedy  songs;  Eddie  Buzzell 
and  coanpany,  in  a  clever  '  sketch,  as 
cleverly  acted;  Shannon  and  Rose,  in 
a  dancing  act  that  pleased  in  its  light 
touch  and  buoyancy;  Jack  IMcLallen 
and  May  Carson,  in  a  novel  act  of 
comedy,  dance  and  roller  skating; 
Weber,  Beck  and  Frazer,  in  a  singing 
number;  Paul  and  Pauline,  in  an  aerial 
performance,  and  Anita  Diaz's  monkeys, 
in  a  comedy  act. 


whole  tonsorial. 
Your  other  correspondent  suggests  a 

series  of  depressing  ^"V,';^  . ^.^"'^^.f^"  pHOLMS  STREET  THEATRE--''Mary 
deaUi  from  bathing.    Should  not   tue  .     ,  , 

Saturday  Night  Thoughts  of  your  es-  ■  1  Rose,    a  play  in  three  acts,  by  J.  M. 


teemed  contemporary,  the  Transci-ipt, 
be  added  to  this  lisfJ  Would  not  i>. 
framed  copy  ot  September  Morn  hung 
beside  the  Stevenson  qtiotatlon  above 
the  shelf  serve  to  show  the  brighter 
side  of  cleanliness?  . 

But  before  the  literary  and  artistic 
problem  o£  the  enterprise  is  undertaken 
It  would  seem  that  the  architectural 
preliminaries  should  be  disposed  ot.  Is 
the  shelf  to  bo  a  five-foot  shelf  like  Dr. 
Eliot's  boiled-down  education,  or  shall 
It  be  longer  or  siiorter  Uian  that?  By 
such  determination  the  fittest  alone  shall 
sun-ive  the  peppermint  test.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  the  five-toot  lensth 
be  adopted  and  one  foot  be  dedu-ated 
to  each  of  Jive  fundamental  functions 
to  which  the  bathroom  is  devoted. 
Shaving  and  bathing  sections  v.'^.  will 
assume  are  complete.  As  to  the  r. - 
maining  three,  the  brushing  of  the  teeth. 
If  In  situ,  or  the  purification  of  tli- 
plate,  if  removable,  should  be  given 
space.  Then  the  matter  of  tlie  gurgln!? 
gargle  and  the  var  ous  phases  ot  spr;;y- 
Ing.  Subjects  germane  to  these  func- 
tions should  be  at  hand. 

Already  we  see  that  a.  five-foot  shelf 
will  be  none  too  long,  for,  if  the  pro- 
posed headings  be  adopted,  there  is  but 
one  linear  foot  remaining.  Yet  the  line 
of  standardization  must  bo  drawn  some- 
where, even  though  it  leads  to  the  valley 
of  decision  as  to  what  secret  process 
Bhall  the  remaining  foot  of  space  be 

dedicated    to    best    s^r^•e    Uie  general 

welfare  and  stimulate 


Perhaps  a  plebiscite  as  in  Poland,  con 
ducted  through  your  column,  would  best 
decide  this  vital  matter. 
Amherst,  X.   ABEL  ADAMS. 

UNDER  A  BUSH 

As  the  World  Wags:/ 


Barrie.  First  performance  in  Boston. 
The  cast: 

Mrs.  Oterr-  .  ,  Eertlia  BallensKr 

Harry  Tom  Xesbitt 

uVtr.  Iforland  Fre»lerli-k  Lloyd 

Mrs.  Morland. . .  ^  'WinifreJ  Fi-aser 

Rev.  George  Amy  A.  .S.  Homewoo.! 

Mary  Rose  ,Rutli  Chatterton 

Sl.nion  Blake  Tom  Nesbitt 

Cameron  Guy  Buckley 

Mankind  likes  to  hope  that  somewhere 
there  is  a  place  where  mortals  never 
grow  old.  A  Scotch  legend  has  it  that 
in  tlie  Outer  Hebrides  there  is  an  iiilan.l.  ' 
called  by  its  Gaelic  name,  which  means 
"The  Island  That  Likes  to  Be  Visited." 
On  this  island  one  never  grows  old.  It 
is  around  this  legend  that  Barrie  has 
written  "Mary  Rose."  Mary  Rose 
twice  in  her  life  disappears  from  the 
world  that  knows  her.  She  goes  to  the 
spirits  of  the  Island,  and  she  never 
grows  old.  But— and  here  is  the  sad 
part— she  comes  back,  after  her  second' 
disappearance,  25  years  later,  to  find  the 
world  and  the  people  she  loved  25  years  • 
older  while  she  has  remained  young.  The 
play  might  well  be  termed  a  tragedy. 
It  Is,  perhaps,  tragic  to  grow  old,  but 
much  more  tragic  to  remain  young, 
when  everyone  else  has  gone  along  with 
the  years. 

Space  Umltations,  and  the '  fact  that 
the  story  of  play  is  best  unfolded 
through  the  action  on  the  stage,  de- 
mands that  we  leave  further  details  for 
those  who  will  see  the  play.    Suffice  it 

  --  --  to  say  that  "Mary  Rose"  is  a  true  Bar- 

iTve  the  general  rie  fantasy;  a  story  utterly  impossible 
to  high  endeavor,  .from   a   practical   point   of  view-  in- 


......  „  practical  point  of  view;  in- 
finitely delicate  and  moving  as  a  fairy 
:tale.  It  has  much  of  Barrio's  peculiar 
!  philosophy,  which  always  holds  so  much 
pf  truth.  » On  Mary  Rose's  last  visit 
back  to  the  -world  she  knew,  she  Is 
testless,  searching  for  her  little  baby, 
Vho  long  since  ha.s  grown  to  be  a  man. 
I  pje  says:    "There's  worse  things  than 


t  ntdrature      I  F"^  says:    "xnere's  worsf 

Apropos   of    bathroom   litei^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

saw  a  display  of  books  in  the  winoow  oi  I  rtlff^rpnt 


a  Boston  siiop  last  summer.  The  dis 
play  was  entitled:  "Diet  and  Health 
with  a  Key  to  the  Calories."  This  title 
was  doubtless  l.isplred  by  another  vjI- 
ume  of  world-wide  circulation;  but  to 
use  an  overworked  terra,  the  combina- 
tion  of   words   was   "Intriguing,"  an'" 


.   „   for;  it's 

finding  it,  so  different  from  what  vou^ 
thought."  At  tho  end,  Mary  Rose  goes 
back  to  her  i.sland;  as  she  passes,  a 
star  shoots  from  the  heavens.  'The  audi- 
ence may,  or  may  not,  take  it  from  this 
that  Mary  Ho.?e  has  at  last  found  rest. 
Barrie  always  has  the  gift  of  leaving 


TREJIONT    THEATRE  —  First  'per- 
j  formance  in  Boston  of  "Tho  Love  Let- 
I  ter,"  a  musical  play  in  three  acts,  sug- 
I  ge.sted  by  Franz  Molnar's  play,  "The 
Wolf,"  recently  given  on  the  American 
stage  as"The  Bhantom  Rival";  libretto 
by  William  LeBaron.  music, by  Victor 
Jacobi;    produced   by   Charles  Dilling- 
ham  and   staged   by   Edward  Iloyce; 
Williani  Daly  coriducted. 

Michael  Townseiid  Ahern 

.Itil'ien  Henry  White 

Eugene  Bernard  Charles  Judels 

Couniess  Irma  Marjorie  Gateson 

Miriam  Ohkrlof  Carolyn  Tlioinsoii 

Madame   Chariot  Efsse  Franklin 

Richard  Kolnar  Fred  .Astaire 

AUno  Moray  .^.dele  Astaire 

PhHip  Delhiar. .'.  .  :  .John  Charles  Thomas 
Those   bu.sy   theatre-goers   who  take 
their  cues  for  directions  by  the  electric 
I  -signs  in  front  ot  the  theati;e  may  well 
have    fancied    that    in    witnas-sing  the 
entertainment  at  the  Tremont  last  even- 
ing they  would  find  a  one-part,  one- 
man  shois-  to  sit  through.    This  fancy 
I  miaht  have  ■  fed  upon  recollections  of 
I  Mr.  Thomas's  appearance  here  almost 
"  one   year  ago,   in   the  ■  Kreisler-Jacobi 
operetta,   "Apple  BloE.som.';,"    in  which 
this  sturdy  choriit'er  -with  tho  wonder- 
voice,   quite   by   force   of  vocalization, 
aided  and  abetted  by  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  self-esteem,  or  eager- 
ness to  please  even  to  satiety,  one  could 
not  quite  tell  which,  carried  off  such 
honors  as  presented  themselves,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Wilda  Bennett  and 
Fercival  Knight  to  the  contrary.  Then 
.Mr.  Thomas,  was  sole  singer,  sole  com- 
e.Ji;'--i.  willy-nilly. 

Last  evening  was  something  else 
again.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  power  among  I 
tlie  male  voices,  disclosing  their  medi-  | 
ocri'.y  by  dint  of  his  own  brilliant  vocal- 
ism.  He  was  possibly  less  sta,sey  than 
had  been  anticipated,  indeed  plastic  and 
at  ease  in  his  assumption  of  the  various 
roles  of  warrior,  diplomat,  operatic 
virtuoso,  or  man-ser\-ant,  as  Miriam 
sees  and  hears  Philip  In  her  exalted 
draam.  But  he  was  not  "the  whole 
show."  Not,  for  a  hundred  good  rea- 
sons. Which  brings  the  discussion 
straight  to  Mr.  Dillingham's  door. 
I  This  debonair  man  of  the  theatre, 
who  iias  given  the  American  stage  sev- 
tral  splendid  offerings  of  worth  and 
substance,  has  never  done  a  finer  thing 
tnau  "The  Love  Letter."  Of  th-^  four 
'es  in  the  operetta,  ■hree  are  beau- 


-r)  I..    .  ri|.  ,   .,r  thf 

i.rot   rpquircs  a  full  dcyth  of  ela.K 

i.  i"   restaurant,  with   Its  two  massU 
de   wall.'i,   each   almost   covered  l> 

'•miastli-ally    wrou,iht   tapestry  pain 

ii.  ^s;  the  dream   ball,  with  voft.  fllm. 
de  draperies  of  light  gray,  four  Im- 

11  .  Hi-c  1.,'ildcd  I'l^giires  of  the  dance,  and, 
uiur  Steps  at  the  rear  leading  up  to 
a  „r>jup  of  partl-rolored  figures  typical 
ol   th.;  muse  of  melody;  the  canopir-l 
.  ill-iooin  In  the  Countess  Irma'f.  honu  , 
i  'jsi  .striking  because  done  simply  in 
Mtc.  set  off  by  black  checked  figur<  -, 
and  all  of  most  ex(julslte  coloring.  Tl 
fofltumes,  invariably  of  lightest,  .softt 
texture,   likewise  softly  brilliant  as  ' 
color.     These   were   Mr,  Dillingham 
glft.s. 

Then  the  music.  Few  will  dispute 
that  Jacobl's  numbers  in  "Apple  Blos- 
fionis"  possessed  more  of  popular  charm 
than  those  Of  his  artist-collaborator. 
In  "The  Love  Letter,"  this  same  Jacobi 
is  always  in  his  happiest  mood.  There 
ore  in  the  20  numbers  at  least  six  that 
\\lll  be  whistled  about  town  at  once. 
Trving  Berlin  could  not  accomplish 
more.  And  from  overture  to  cotiUiODi 
the  r  rchestratlon  Is  that  of  a  master  of 
many  instruments,  not  of  one.  It  is  a 
s.  oru  rich  in  melody,  skilfully  varied, 
ii.-ver  (ommonplace.  Sir.  LeBaron's 
^  ersps  are  neater  than  his  dialogue.  The 
latter,  especially  in  the  lines  for  Mr. 
ludel.s,  that  finished  Gallic  comedian, 
frequently  leave  that  worthy  enter- 
tainer floundering  in  embarrassing  help- 
lessness. 

The  cast  is  of  exceptional  fltne.ss  and 
aptitude.  Miss  Thompson,  girlish,  un- 
affected, sang  well,  biit  acted  better.  In 
fact,  her  part  was  rather  slighted  in  the 
allotment  of  musical  numbers.  Miss 
Gatoson,  last  seen  here  In  a  musical 
comedy  of  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris, 
In  which  she  wore  a  hideous  black  wig 
and  portrayed  a  rather  sexless  charac- 
ter, was  a  revelation  last  evening.  Her 
duo  with  Mr.  Judels.  "Scandal  Towm," 
revealed  her  as  gifted  in  lightly  humor- 
ous and  satiric  touch. 

The  Astaires,  Fred  and  .\dele,  always 
dependable,  carried  a  large  part  of  the 
entertainment  in  their  nimble  limbs. 
Now  gracefully  sedate,  now  furiously 
cavorting,  ever  with  abrupt  change  of 
pace  and  with  increasing  novelty  of 
rhythm  and  posture  as  the  perform- 
an"c(^  developed,  they  deserved  all  and 
more  of  the  plaudits  bestowed  on  them. 
The  "Upside  Down"  dance  was  a  gem. 

The  audience  obviously  -was  of  rare 
first-night  distinction.  Boston's  music 
patrons  were  there,  and  among  them 
several  artists  of  more  than  local  emi- 
nence. One,  these  many  years  retired 
from  stellar  roles  in  grand  opera,  was 
heard  to  sum  up  tlie  talents  of  John 
Charles  Thomas  very  succinctly.  "He 
should  be  in  opera,"  she  exclaimed.  And 
this  is  true.  Any  singer  who  can  .sing 
the  "Canzonetta"  number  in  the  third 
act  of  "The  Love  Letter"  as  Mr.  Thom- 
as sang  it  last  evening,  should  not  dawdle 
too  long  over  the  "Little  Girls,  Good- 
bye" of  an  "Apple  Blossoms,"  or  the 
sentimental  ballads  which  he  adorns 
.and  embellishes  in  his  present  vehicle. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE — "Thre'e  Faces 
East."  a  play  in  prologne  and  three  acts, 
by  Anthony  Ptiil  Kelly.    Tlie  cast: 

Kngler  Seth  A.  .\rn(.id 

Col.  Von  RIttcr  ..A.  Sandeen 

Captain   Lnchow  '.JoKeyh  Dietz 

Franleln  Helen  Leona  Powers 

George  Bennett  Mark  Kent 

Capt.  Arlliur  Bennett  Ral:jli  Remler 

Valdar  Frank  Charlton 

Thompson  ..Harold  R.  Chase 

Mrs,  George  Bennett  Florence  Roberts 

IKirothv  M.vrtle  Clark 

Miss  Risdon  Viola  Roach 

Veats.  .  .'.  ,  tValter  Gilbert 

IleTylett  W.  H.  MaeHonafll 

Brixton  Beniamin  HadBeld 

Lieiu.  Frank  Bennett  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Frances  Ilawtree  Leona  Powers 

To  whatever  extent  the  photoplay  has 
disfranchised  the  melodrama  from  the 
legitimate  sta.ge  its  effect  has  been 
clearly  evaded  by  the  author  of  "Three 
Faces  East.''  Here  indeed  is  a  melo- 
drama .having  all  the  thrills  and  heart- 
throbs of  the  old  "saw  mill  scenes," 
yet  with  the  consistency  of  plot  detail 
and  dramatic  finish  -ft-hich  make  It  read- 
ily accepted  by  a  sophisticated  audi- 
ence. 

The  actors  last  night  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  common  difflcuUies. of 
producing  melodrama;  they  guarded 
well  against  overdoing  their  thrills  yet  < 
never  erred  on  the  side  of  pseudo-intel- 1 
leetual  restraint.  Miss  Powers,  appear-  j 
ing  first  as  an  agent  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
then  as  an  operative  of  Scotland  Yard, 
portrayed,  excellently  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  knows  her  way  in  the 
•iKOrld  and  is  not  to  be  defeated  by  any 
member  of  either  sex.  Mr.  Charlton, 
as  the  treacherous  butler,  achieved 
marked  success  in  the  role  which  i* 
the  central  male  figure  pf  the  story. 
Plenty  of  humor  -n-as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Remley,  who*  appeared  as  the  swagger 


j  young  officer  of  King.  Oeorge'3~  ai 
I  Jlr.  Gilbert  stood  out  from  the  oth  i 

characters  as  a  cool,  calculating'  Intelli-  j 

gence  chief. 

AT  T|EMAJgTICI 

'    Everything  which  belongs  oh  the  oltl- 

i fashioned  regulation  vaudeville  stage  is  j 
en  the  bill  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  this 
1'  Si!T-in!r    taikinr    dancing,  jug- 


ng.  saxaphpne  playiiig  aiid  all  ihe  | 
t  of  it. 

Walter  Weems.  billed  as  the  "south- 
n  humorist,"  was  one  oC  the  features 
the  show.  He  has  a  sombre  expres- 
ri,  almost  nieiancUoly,  but  what  l  e 
!i  do  to  a  saxaphone  isc  enough  t 
ike  any  one  laugh.  Ills  lines  are 
■rishl.  r  . 

Alexandra  Carlisle  in  a  little  sketch 
■AH^  amusing.    She  tried  Vampins  on  a 
jpbislicated  New  Yorker,    ller  wiles 
liled  to  charm  the  victim,        they  did 
irm  the  audience.  j 
1  iicy  GiUett  and  Company  opened  the| 
.  iw  with  an   exhibition  of  jugrgllng. 
f-rything  from  a  pottt^d  palm   to  a 
lir  ia  tossed  into  the  air— and,  caught. 
'■"  Get  'Em  Rogers"  followed.  •'Three 
ims"  at  the  club  sang;,  talked  and 
need. 

harles  Aldrich,  in  impersonations, 
s  pleasing'.    VIo  changed  characters  ', 

111   remarkable  .speed.     I^illian   Fitz- [ 
•aid  sang  characters  songs.    She  is  i 
y  to  watch  and  easier  to  listen  to. 
r   accompanist,    Billy   Griffiths,  de- 

rves  much  credit. 

i-a  Sylphe.  in  a  series  of  wild- dances, 
i  ide  a  decided  Tiit.  Her  company  sup- 
vted  her  well.    But  eve4  without  any 

iborate  setting  her  weifd  contortions 

■uld  have  l)een  impressile. 

'huck  Callahan  and  Boljby  Bliss  were 

nny  in  tlnnccs  of  bygopfe  fl3\'.<-.  MarUi 
i:i   [-■  -■.■lains,  clo  =  i.  ■    '  ■ 


COPI^EV  THEATRE — "A  Woman  of 
-No  Importance."  comedy  in  four  acts  bj' 
Oscar  Wilde.   A  revival.   The  cast: 

I^dy  tarolino  Pontefract  May  E<llss 

\r!9s  Iloster  Worsley  Catherine  Willard 

-  I-  Jolin  Ponttfrict  ..Nicholas  Joy 

•ilT  Ilimstantnj  Evanseline  HnU'<rd 

-all!  Arhulhart  .  •  .Clifford  Turder 

^.  .Mlonb.T  Winifred  Durie 

1.  Stulfli'ld  Katharine  .Standinic 

.  Ki^lvil.  -M.  P  Walter  Kingsfopd 

id  Illlngworth  Moffat  Johnston 

i!  .'Alfred  Rufford  E.  K.  Cllve 

inci?  Lionel  Pap.; 

Illy  Grc.v  Helen  Arlington 

I  '.5.  .\rbuthnot  Delrdre  Doyle 

.0  Yen.  Arcbdeacoa  L>aubeny,  D.  D., 

Percy  Foster 

rqubar  Paul  Hausell 

I  '-e  -..  .Margaret  Pitt 

After  some  weeks  of  experimentation 
.  lid  de.=iirable  wanderin'g  in  fields  both 
nerw  and  old,  the  Copley  Player.s  re- 
turned last  night  to  familiai-  play  and 
playv\Tlglu.  One  is  tempted  to  ponder 
whether  even  particular  audiences  of 
the  Copley  may  not  sometime  tire  of 
facilely  cynical  Wilde  and  his  oon- 

■  r.sational  peregrinations.  It  is  not 
iae  to  underline  "repertory"  with  too 

heavy  a  pen. 

".V  Woman  of  No  Imjxwtance"  Is 
oltiefly  remarkable  for  being  a  vehicle 
to  display  Oscar  Wilde's  love  for  au- 
dacious disregard  of  all  the  recognized 
principles  of  dramatic  writing.  It  is 
a  play  which  must  always  be  deliv- 
ered with  the  crispness  of  electricity. 
This  the  Copley  Players  were  not  able 
to  accomplish  last  night  because  they 
were  not  at  all  sure  of  their  lines.  But 
despite  this  liandicap  they  were  for  the 
I  most  part  in  their  element. 

The  outstanding  bit  of  acting  is  easily 
contributed  by  Jliss  Ediss.  She  wa.9 
every  inch  Lady  Caroline,  even  to  the 
emphatic  jerks  of  facetious  knitting 
needles.  She  is  a  fitting  addition  to  any 
repertory  company.  E.  E.  Clive,  too,  in 
lii.s  familiar  and  much  to  be  desired 
:  olo  of  a  low  comedy  rnember  of  the 
English  gentry,  secured  much  effect  in 
I  very  minor  part.  The  most  import- 
:it  parts  were  handled  creditably  by 
.Muffat  Johnston  and  Ueiruro  Doyle,  al- 
Uiough  the  former  did  not  possess  the 
1,1  distinguee  so  necessarj  to  Lord  El- 
lingworth.  The  strange  and  altogether 
mystifyingly  innoceni  son  was  realis- 
tically portrayed  by  Clifford  Turner. 

V  certain  labored  air  was  given  to 
uu  conversational  p.arts  of  the  play 

■  Miss  Hilliard.  who  found  difficulty 
ith  Lady  Hunstanton.    In  justice  to 

1' r  one  must  say  that  she  was  woe- 
fully miscast. 

I'his  week  the  Copley  Players  have 
:  t  their  play  with  unusual  distinction, 
but  thoy  have  not  been  able  to  .  get 
away  from  the  cluttered  appearance, 
which  they  arc  wont  to  affect.  Slight 
rushing  up  on   lines  and  "business" 

■  ill  'bring  the  current  attraction  up  to 
tlio  Copl'-'v  '-taiMlard. 


COLOXI.\L  THEATRE— "Two  Little' 
I  iir.'s  in  Blue,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
'  iree  acts,  presented  by  A.  L.  Erlanger. 

•  !l5  Sartons  Mad<-linf  f'airbanks 

!■  liv  Stortorl?  Marion  I'airbauks 

ert  Barker  lack  squire 

Uo.vd  Donald  Carroll 

-;an  Atwell  Jack  Donahue 

1  .riette  Neville  Emma  Janvier 

-      La  rieur  Yra  .Teane 

:  t.  Morrow  G«.rge  E.  .Mii'  k 

i.l  of  the  Mist  Vauda  Uoff 

"nta  Vatida  Iloff 

'e   Vauda  HolT 

•  Bird  Elinor  Ncal 

;lly  and  Dolly,  the  Fairbanks  twins, 
^      iced  and  sang  and  smiled  themselves 
.  night  back  into  the  hearts  of  a  crowd 
-  ;  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  tilled  the, 
I  '  ionial   last  night  to   welcome   them  i 
i  i-  k  to  Boston.  I 
They  were,  as  ever,  the  double  stars! 
.  r  this  bright,  tuneful  and  eminently! 
!  leasing  musical  play,  and   file  comic 
^:  uations  duo   to    their   dual  ideniitj 
1:  pt.  the  piece  in  vigorous  action  right; 
ui'  to  the  (inal  spectacle. 
Jack  Donahue— a  Oharlestown  ifA  by| 


the  wa;.  — a  lu  w   .igurc  sn  lb-: 
pnn\  .    Comedian,  contortionist  and  - 
eral  cut-up,  he  scored  a  buUseye  v 
his  anli'-s.    Miss  Vanda  Hoff's  dam  ■  -  I 
were  a.-s  graceful  as  ever.    The  choru-. 
was  a  rtgiilar  beauty  .show,   the  cu--  ! 
tumes  and  stage  s^cttings  rich  and  han  i-j 
some,  the  music  cat.-hy,  the  jokes  g. ■ 'J  I 
'•■  cuuld  anyone  a;-k'/ 


"AIDA"  AT  ARLINGTON 

At  the  Arlington  Theatre  Verdi's  great 
opera,  "Aida."  was  g^lven  last  night.  It 
will  be  repeated  there  every  night  this 
week,  with  matinees  Wednesday  and 
Saturdav.  Tlic  company  has  been 
greativ  "  augmented.  The  triumphal 
scene "  wa.^  excellently  done  and  the 
chorus  and  ballet  showed  the  results 
of  the  Bvsttmatic  training.  Mise  LrOls 
Ewcll,  who  sang  the  title  role,  was  in 
fine  voice.  Anmerls  was  sung  by 
Stella  DeMett?.  Sharing  the  honors  with 
these  two  artists  were  the  Amonasro 
of  Stanley  Deacon  and  the  singing  of 
the  high  priest  by  Herbert  Waterous.  , 
Dean  Hanscomb  sang  Rhariames.  He  , 
has  a  good  voice  but  an  awkward  stage  , 
presence.  It  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking, this  presentirtg  of  the  great :  ' 
operas  in  English  at  popular  prices,  and 
tho  excellent  work  done  at  the  Arling- 
ton Theatre  shows  sincerity  and  high 
ideals  as  well  as  practical  experience. 


..  periorniiknce  ^.a.s  warmly  i.ppr^- ; 
a    bv    a   largo    audieiioo.    It    ao-  , 
i  l  .  ise  is"  to- be  reckoned  with.  Again 
many  were  pleased  by  seemg 
ing   the    consumptive    Mim.-cons  mp- 
live  in  the  libretto,  but  not  last 
the  eye-singing  for  20  rninutes  or  more 
in    the    open    air    on    a    \-^^T]L  f-'i 
snowy   morning   and   by  hfa""^,„\.^' 
line's  solemn  farewell   to  his  beloved 
coat,  while  he  should  have  rushed  out 
at  once  in  search  of  inedicme  for  the 

"'■^hl  ope'rk  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Faust,"'^with  Mmes.  Keltle  ^^f^^^ 
Messrs.  Agostini,  Royer  and  .^'^^^ 
This  evening  the  opera  will  be  Ri.o 
letto"  with  Mmes.  Lucchere  and  Paggi 
and  Messrs.  Bo.scarci.  Royer.  De  Biasi. 


ii 


"We  are  informed  by  the  music  critics 
of  New  York  that  many  stood  at  the 
Biltmore  last  week  when  Miss  Ger- 
aldme  Parrar,  about  to  ^hig,  entered 
the  room  wearing  Turkish  trousers. 
'  In  this  Miss  Farrar  was  not  original. 
,  Miss  Eva  Gauthiier.  singing  of  exotic 
f  songs,  by  her  oriental  trousers  once 
startled  smug  Bostonians  in  Jordan 
Hall,  startled  them  so  that,  gasping  for 
breath,  they  were  unable  to  rise  from 
their  seats. 

Wearing  trousers.  Miss  Farrar  was 
eminently  wise,  as  all-  those  who  saw 
her  as  Mignon  In  the  costume  of  a  tooy 
will  testify. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTO.V  OPER.V  nOUSE-PuCCinis 
"I/a  Boheme"  performed  by  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Company.  Fortune  Gallo, 
director;  Ernesto  Knoch,  conductor. 

 Bianca  Saroya 

R„d oi f'o .■ ; ; ; ." ;   G ius.-ppe  Agost l n ■ 

\,,,sf.,ia   Madeleine  Keltie 

\  Lr  fi   Graham  Marr 

 Pietro   Do  Bia-si 

n,.,,olt   NatalR   (  ervl 

.Mcindoro'.:  -^atale  .'ervi 

Just  as  certain  critics  and  musicians 
of  the  ultra-modern  French  school  sneer 
at  "Carmen,"  so  certain  Parisian  critics. 
M  Pierre  Lalo  at  the  head,  deplore  the 
fart  that  the  public  delights  in  Puccmi  s 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  Lalo  wishes  to  know 
why  Murger's  romance  attracted  Puc- 
eini  also  Leoncavallo;  why  they  could 
find  inspiration  in  this  shabby  tale  of 
painters  who  never  paint,  poets  who 
never  write,  all  loafing  and  ca'-ousing 
and  bilking  their  creditors  ^'hjle  the,, 
Mimis  and  Musettes  either  work  or  ob- 
tEin  money  by  other  means.  Thus  M 
Lalo  is  unjust  toward  Murger.  Some 
years  ago  The  ColUne  of  romance 
died  in  Paris,  a  highly  respected  and  se 
date  old  judge.  Ten  to  one  he  never  re- 
gretted his  brave  days  of  21,  when  in  the 
garret  Lisette  stretched  her  shawl 
Icross  the  window,  as  in  Berangf  « 
charming  verses.  which  Thackeray 
tran-slated  con  amore. 

If  Puccini  will  give  pleasure  to  audi- 
ences 50  years  from  j-^t 

of  a  very  PoP^l^^^P^'"'' "Boheme  ' 
-it  will  probably  be  by  his  Boheme 
for  in  it  he  is  young,  enthusiastic, 
sentimental,  and  above  all  honest  not 
relying,  as  in  his  >ater  opera^.  on 
theatrical   effects.     We   tea.  that 

Lalo  has  ^-^,','^1.'' hC  n'o  rensfof 
l^ifn^orfr^ur^Yy^sft^^rard^nMur^^^^^^^ 

^^d'ci^a^rt^al;  7our"exred^:p"r^i 
I  l^^foife^  the  Valkyrie,  Aida^  Isolde  a-I 
even  the  young  woman  who  disturbea 
the  nepce  of  three  kings. 
,  Ld  -'La  Boheme"  holds  the  atten- 
tion even  when  it  has  been  seen  re- 
peatedly; nor  does  It  fad  to  interest 
even  when  the  performance  .s  not  of 
the  highest  order,  according  to  tne 
payroll   and   the   price   demanded  foi 

'tnss  Saroya.  not  a  stranger  in  Boston 
was  an  amiable  Mimi,  not  t/^o  "^ive  not 
too  sophisticated,  neither  commonplace 
nor  epical.    She  gave  pleasure  b>  her 

singing  and  her  discreet  acting  without  , 
stirring  emotion.    One  might  say  that 
she  !?ave  a  generally  s.Ttisfactory  per-/ 
focmancc   without   a   strongly  marked 
characterization. 

Miss  keltie  was  restless  and  vivacious 
enough,  petulant  and  shrewish  enough; 
in  fact  her  voice  was  too  often  shrew- 
ish;  shrill,  with  an  edge  to  it.  Her 
song  in  the  second  act  was  taken  so 
;  Blow  that  there  was  little  sense  of  mel- 
odic continuity. 
)    As  for  the  men,  they  gave  a  strenuous 
performance.     Mr.    Agostini,   when  ho 
did"  not  tear  passion  to  tatters  so  that 
his  tones  turned  white,  sang  feelingly 
and  well.    Moderation,  dear  man;  mod- 
;  eration.    It  is  not  necessary  to  put  so 

■  high  a  value  on  stentorian  upper  tones 
in  order  to  gain  true  effects.   In  lit^htur 

'  lyric   moments   his   voice   and  diction 

■  were  agreeable  and  effective.    Mr.  M  u  r 

■  has  a  good  voice  which  he  did  not 
■'  abuse.    The  sonorous  bass  of  Mr. 

■  Biasi  was  well  suited  to  Colline  s 
'  music,  and  the  other  parts  were  ade- 

.«  quatelv  taken.     The   bustle   and  con- 
'  fusion  of  the  second  act  were  sufficient- 
l.v  represented.  . 

'  Mr.  Knoch,  the  conductor,  indulging 
himself  in  various  exhausting  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  nevertheless  SS-^e^ 
lively   and    emotional    reading   of  the 


THEN    AS  NOW 

(John  Webster's  preface  to  his  tragedy, 
"The  White  Devil,"  1612.) 
"I  have  noted,  most  of  the  people  that 
come  to  that  playhouse  resemble  those 
ignorant  asses  who,  visiting  stationers' 
shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
,  good  books,  but  new  'books." 


ONE   ON  SHAW 

The  London  Times,  reviewing  a  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Shaw's  ."Heartbreak 
House,"  found  Capt.  Shotover  an  amus- 
ing sage  with  a  philosophy  not  to  be 
sneezed  at.  "One  remark  of  this  sage, 
by  the  way,  is  significant.  He  says  he 
cannot  keep  up  a  continuous  train  of 
thought.  Is  this  a  bit  of  self-revelation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shaw  the  play- 
vn-i^ht?" 

MR.  BAYNES  TO  GOV.  BAXTER  ' 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
The  Hon.  Percival  F.  Bajrter,  Gover- 
nor of  Maine,  has  recently  given  wide 
publicity  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me  on  Oct.  13,  expressing  his  views 
On  vivisection.  Gov.  Baxter  is  the  only 
person  of  any  standing  whatever  who 
has  written  in  opposition  to  my  article, 
"The  Truth  About  Vivisection,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  numher  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  Solely  be- 
cause of  his  position  I  reply  to  Mm. 

I  respect  a  sincere  opinion  on  any 
subject,  but,  in  order  to  be  of  any 
value,  the  opinion  must  have  a  reason- 
able foundation.  Gov.  Baxter  does  not 
inform  me  that  he  has  any  first-hand, 
knowledge  of  vivisection,  but  quotes  as 
his  guide  and  philosopher  the  Hon. 
'Stephen  -Coleridge,  the  most  notorious 
anti-vivisection  ist  leader  outside  of 
New  York.  If  Gov.  Baxter  had  read 
the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Col- 
eridge before  the  English  Royal  Com- 
i  mission  on  Vivisection  he  would  have 
found  this  man's  own  admission  of  the 
facts  that  he  broke  the  law  and  told 
falsehoods. 

If  Gov.  Baxter  had  inquired  at  the 
British  Museum  he  might  have  learned 
how  "Hon."  Stephen  Coleridge  delib- 
erately tricked  the  librarian  who  had 
done  him  a  favor. 

If  Gov.  Baxter  had  carried  his  investiga- 
tions a  little  farther  he  might  have  dis- 
covered that  the  man  he  quotes  did  not 
always  succeed  in  evading  the  law.  One 
day  he  read  a  book  on  vivisection  en- 
titled "The  Shajnbles  of  Science,"  writ- 
ten by  two  hysterical  women  anti- 
vivisectionists  who  had  attacked  the 
good  name  of  Prof.  Bayliss,  an  English 
physiologist.  "Hon."  Stephen  Coler- 
idge, being  no  better  judge  of  guides 
and  philosophers  than  Gov.  Baxter 
himself,  went  on  the  platform  and 
named  Prof.  Bayliss  as  the  perpetrator 
of  the  cruelties  cited  in  the  book.  The 
fine  imposed  for  this  slander  was  $10,000 
and  the  costs  brought  the  little  bill  up 
to  about  $25,000. 

Even  among  anti-vlvlseotion  leaders 
r;ov.  Baxter  might  have  found  someone 
oetter  to  follow  than  a  confessed  law- 
i.reaker  and  a  conx-lcted  slanderer,  no 
matter  how  lofty  the  eentiments  pro 
fessed  by  such  a  man. 

In  passing  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
note  that  "Hon."  Stephen  Coleridge  is 
one  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  So- 
ciety, and  the  author  of  "literature " 
issued  by  the  New  York  Antl-Vii'iaec- 
tion  Society. 

More  information  concerning  Hon. 
Stephen  Coleridge  wiU  be  furnished  on 
request   to   Hon.    Percival  F.  Baxter, 
Governor  of  Maine. 

ERNEST  HAR.OKD  BAYNES. 
Boston.  ^ 

O,   THE   SAD  DAY 

(Thomas  Flatman) 
O,  the  sad  day! 

When  friends  shall  ehake  their  heads 

and  say 
Of  miserable  me: 


Haik,  liow  he  groajis! 
Look,  how  he  pants  for  breath! 
See  how  he  struggles  with  the  pangs 

of  death!" 
When  they  shall  say  of  theee  dear  eyes: 
"How  hollow,  O.  how  dim  they  be! 
Mark  how  his  breast  doth  rise  and  swell 
.\gainst  his  potent  enemy!" 
When  some  old  friend  shall  step  to  my 
bedside, 

Touch  my  chill  face,  and  themce  sUall 

gently  slide. 
But  when  his  next  companions  say: 
"How  does  he  do?  What  hopes?"  ehaU 

turn  away,  " 
.\ns-(tering  only,  with  a  lift-up  hand: 
"WhI  can  his  fate  wiithstandr' 
Then  shall  a  gasp  or  two  do  more 
Than  e'er  my  rhetoric  could  before: 
Persuade  the  world  to  trouble  me  no 

more — 

Persuade  the  world  to  trouble  me  no 
more. 


FAST  CLIPPERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Replying  to  Mi'.  Witherspoon's  inquiry  1 
regarding  the  speed  of  clippers.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  smartest  of  them  rare- 
ly attained  IS  knots,  and  then  only  in 
bursts  of  speed  not  long  sustained.  The 
famous  Flying  Cloud,  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  fastest  eloper,  logged  better 
than  18  knots  during  squalls  off  Cape 
Horn  on  a  record-breaking  voyage  to 
San  Francisco.  The  British  clipper 
Lightning,  designed  and  built  by  our 
own  great  Donald  McKay  4s  credited 
with  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
flight  of  speed  performed  by  wind  alone; 
while  "running  her  easting  down,"  she 
reported  21  knots  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  greatest  day's  run 
by  a  British  tea  clipper  was  the  record 
of  the  Thermopylae  when  she  sailed  363 
nautical  miles.  This  vessel,  taking  her 
by  and  large,  is  quite  generally  consid- 
ered by  Britishers  as  their  greatest  clip- 
per. Capt.  Low  of  the  N.  B.  Palmer  re- 
ported a  day's  run  of  396,  which  It 
would  seem  were  statute  miles,  but  per- 
haps not  But  the  Flying  Cloud  defi- 
nitely ran  374  nautical  miles  in  24  cor- 
rected hours;  that  is,  'with  an  allowance 
made  for  the  change  of  longitude. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  to  exceed  300 
miles  in  a  day's  run  was  exceptional, 
1  and  to  exceed  400  miles  wa?  phenome- 
nal. GERSHOM  BRADFORD. 
I  Duxbury. 

I   

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  record  of  the  clipper  ship 
Sovereign  of  the  Sea,  built  by  Donald 
McKay  at  Bast  Boston  in  the  fifties  and 
Isai''  to  have  been  the  fastest  sailer  in  I 
ithe'  world.    For   10   consecutive  days 
I  while  on  a  voyage  from  Honolulu  to 
I  New  York  she  averaged  314  knots— 8.^ 
days  on  the  voyage.  Again  she  covjered 
1  6S«  miles  In  22  days,  an^  average  of  234 
i  knots.  On  a  run  from  lat.  49  Ion.  50  on  j 
the  Grand  Banks  she  made  Cape  Clear,  i 
distance  of  1668  miles,  in  135  hours, 
an    average    of    12%   knots  per  hour. 
These   are   remarkable  records.    It  ir 
very   doubtful   if  any  ship  with  sail 
alone  ever  logged  500  miles  in  24  hours. 
Ea^t  Lvnn.    CAPT.  MARTIN  GALE._ 
It  willbe  remembered  that  Mr.  Herge- 
sheimer  in  his  "Java  Head"  speaks  of 
a  clipper  ship  making  the  run  from! 
Bombay  to  Liverpool  in  1A  days  and 
from  Madeira  #o  Coloralbo.  a  matter  ol> 
1100   nautical    miles.   In   20  days.  MrJ 
Wltherspoon  does  not  (believe  that  anj 
sailer  logged  "500  nautical  miles  a  da> 
for  20  days  In  succeeaUm.  -hEo, 
BOSTON  OPERA^HOUSE-'-Rigolet- 
to,"  performed  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company,  Frank  Gallo,  director;  Knoch  | 
conductor. 
n„tp       -Mantua   Romeo  Boscacd 

UUfla  .     pledro    de  Biasl 

Maddalena   \atale  Cervl  I 

O^nto  dl  <>prano  F^"„VeTMoro«lni  ^ 

Q,vte.^  dl  Ceprano  ^^cT^h  Tudisro 

 .•.■.■.■■.■.■.■.■.'.■...Anita  Kllnova  I 


GIVE  "FAUSr 


San 


In 
"Faust 
tie. 


Carlo  Opera  Company  Artists  | 
in  Afternoon  Performance 

the    afternoon    the    opera  was 
The  singers  were  Mmes.  Kel- 


.au.      -i.*'^   ° 

Paggi  and  Klinova;  Messrs  Agos 


tini,  D'Amico,"  De  BiasF,  Mr.  Knock  con 
ducted.  There  was  an  audience  ot  tai. 
size. 

Thrice  familiar  as  "Faust  Is,  an.v 
performance  leads  the  confirmed  opera 
goer  to  reminiscences  and  comparisons 
Some  remember  »ow  an  audience  wa 
shocked  when  Pauline  Lucca  appeared 
as  a  black-haired  Marguerite,  as  man^ 
obiected  to  Fecnter's  superb  impersona 
tion  of  Hamlet,  because  he  represente- 
the  Dane  as  a  blond.  Think  of  th 
women  that  havve  played  the  heroin 
even  In  recent  years,  from  Emma  Calv 
to  Fritzi  Scheft.  Columns  could  be  writ 
ten  about  various  portrayals  o  Mephis 
topheles.  There  would  be  1.  tie.  how- 
ever to  say  about  the  Fausts.  Gounoud 
Faust  is  only  a  walking  gentleman,  a 
th "  best,  's^'ho  happens  to  be  a  te,-,o, 
Martha-one  thinks  at  once  of  the  faith 
indefatigable  Bauermeister  As  fo 
Va  entin,  he  has  the  interpolated  son 
that  Gounod  wrote  for  Santley  in  Lor, 
don;  and  after  the  duel  he  dies-usual 

'^bne  would  like  to  sec  the  scenes  tha, 

werc%ropped  from  the  original  versio- 


List 


1.1  K.. a  son*  from  Bolio', 
opera„and  '•Bel  Ra«Elo,"  «ronr.  "SerTil- 
ramldl."   and    th.-se  son»«: 
Korsakoflf.  Romance  Orieiitalc;  Poldow- 
.ckl.  Dansons  la  Gigue;  Borodl.j,  M  g- 

He  Came  and  Sat  by  My  ^W^-  ^ 
,  Winding  Road  and  Uove  I  "^v®  ^o. 
IVo,..    VlolonwUo  pieces:  P°Pf^' 
imanze;  Dvorak.  Indian  If 
herine    Ronda;  Haydn.  Air  and  Varia 

|Jnu«  not  to  say  splendid  ROldlerlyHn^^lg;  "  Strauss.  Wlegenlled:  Heberleln. 
loearance  on  the  stage,  and  aotcd  and    hv'tches  Dance. 

'n«  ofroctlvely.     Mr.   Asostinl,   as  in       jugg  siftln  and  Mr.  Webster  are  con- 
rolVs.  'B'aa  spasmodtaUly  fervent.     .^,ientlou8  and  elTlclent  '"ysi^;,^"„tlf "  f« 


.suidy,  Willi  a  tno  in   lUo  lirst 
a   duet  between   Marguerilo  and 
lemttn  as  the  latter  goes  to  the  war; 
lentln's  couplets  on   relurnlng.  etc. 

Intiro-xtlng  account  of  this  original 
islon  was  published   In   I'ans  nlnt 

'*he  "  aUent  feature  of  the  perform- 

,00  yesterday  were  the  Valentin  of 
D'Anilco  and  the  -playing  of  the 
-hestra      Valentin    made    a  pictur- 


llghliiiB  in  boisterous  open  upper 
nas  Mis."f  Keltie  was  a  pretty  and 
rlll-volced  Mareuerlte.  conventional 
action  as  was  the  Mephistophiles  of 
r  DeBlasl  with  the  .sonorious  voice, 
iss  Pagsi  was  an  excellent  and  most 
tractive  Sicbcl.  vocally  and  rlramati- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPEfw^  HOUSE-Verdi's 
'La  Forza  del  Destino"  performed  by 
he  San  Carlo  Opera  Company.  Fortune 
(alio,  director;  Ernesto  Knoch,  con- 
.aetor. 


per*' 


VERDI  OPERA 


tonna  IjeonoT*  BisTK'a  SaTd.va 

Km  AlTaTo  GaetaTio  Toramasini 

fsrchesc  dl  C«latTava.»  Natnle  Cervi 

Km  OirlOR  di  Varsas  Jos*pli  Kov<»r 

'r»»!«silla  Ada  P.iSffi 

rtdfe  Chmtdjano  Plctro  Dc  TiUf\ 

Ta  Melltoae  Xatale  t'eni 

«TT».  ;  .Anita  KliiiOva 

[astro  Tinbiico  <  Joseph  Tudlsro 

What  possessed  Verdi  to  set  music  "to 
his  dismal  libretto?  Perhaps  he 
hpught  that  as  he  had  triumphed  with 
II.'  Trpvatore,"  based  on  a  .Spanish 
nelodrama,  this  Spanli?lr  tragedy  pro- 
luccd  at  Ma^id  would  serve  him  in  like 
il4nner.  No  wonder  that  the  opera  met 
vith  little  success  at  Petrograd  when  it 
yas  produced  there  nearly  (50  years  ago; 
hat  'it  of  late  years  Is  known'  chiefly  i 
firou2;h  one  or  two  i-ecords  for  the 
:rainaphpne.  It  Is  far  inferior-  to  "II 
rroiatore,".  "Traviata,"  "Rigoletto," 
aelpdicaUy  and  dramatically.  Yet  to 
student  of  Italian  opera  It  has  a 
lertain  interest,  for  while  the  music  Is 
or  the  most  part  conventional  and, 
oresomc,  yft  there  .Te  occasiona" 
lifrts  at  the  Verdi  of  "Aida"  and  "Otel- 
o,"-  as  in  the  passage  for  strings  early 
n  the  hotch-potch  of  art  overture.  It 
s  |iopsibl«  that  singers  of  the  very 
Iret- rank,  trained  in  the  Italian  man- 
lep.of  the  oO's  and  the  early  60's,  might 
)u^-yfe  into  the  music,;  or  at  least  give 
t ; ^ .  semblance  of  vitality:  but  even 
heiii  the  characters,  once  supposed  to- 
)c-  wildly  romantic,  would  not  make 
iny  appeal  to  the  spectator,  nor  would 
■ha  wholesale  slaughter  at  the  end— like 
hat  In  a  tragedy  by  Wetoster  MArstOn 
)r  Tourneur— wring  his  heart. 
The  performance  last  night  gave  one 
fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  opera 
hat  disappeared  for  many  years  from 
Lincrican  theatres.  lUss  Saroya  went 
raX'Cly  through  her  trjing  part,  one 
.Tlttpn  for  a  dramatic  soprano  of  in- 
jontltable  purpose  and  never-wearying 
She  sang  effectively  tha  heroic 
ueailUres  and  when  there  was  oppor. 
_ unity'  for  ■  rhetorical  phrasing  she 
i<<i  hdwed  taste.  Mr.  Tommasini  has  ring- 
n|f  upper  tones  which  he  produced 
artly  to  the  great  joy  of  the  audience, 
lifi  f^pn  these  were  not  noted  by  the  com- 
lOS^.  Mr.  Tommassini'a  impersonation, 
C  Ipnpersonation  is.  the  word,  .was  not 
stMlfing  one;  at  the  best,  respectable 
n ^ifmt  and  dried  manner.  M  .  Roy<^- 
na4e  little  impression  as  the  sanguin- 
ry'  Don  Carlos,  who  W'as  chasing  ove' 
he  countries  of  E^irope  the  man  th-  t 
lid  not  slay  I>on  Alvaro.  Mr.  De  Biasi's 
ogorous  bass.  w^s  evideit'y  given  him 
or  "  the  operatic  priesthood. 
Mlas  Paggi  by  her  rich,  well-trained 
^Ofce  and  her  unaffected  vivacity  dis- 
!>elKd  the  thick  gloom  while  she  was 
__  the  stage  in  the  second  act.  For 
?^Mlosilla  Verdi  music  had  some 
iharacter.  Mr.  Cfervi's  voice  also  gave 
>Ie{U>ure. 

"Too  often  when  ■these  characters  ib 
V^erdi's  opera  -n^ljlaboriously  at  work— 
'otf  to  sing  this  music  must  be  a  task — ■ 
mo  remembered  the  legend  of-  a  man 
wa;         onc^ found  his  way  into  the  gallery  | 

of  the  House  of  Lords.  Havint;  watchea 
tBe  proceedings  for  half  an  hour,  he  ex- 
egtmed  in  a  clear;  bell-like  voice: 
Win  not  the  gent  In  the  chair  oblige, 
"Ith  a  comic  song?"  -  \ 

The   opera   tonight  will   be  "Aida. 


than  inspired.    Technical  P'««f.'f"'^y  '\ 
of  course,  essential  in  an  artist,  but 
there  must  be  something  ^"^^'^Jj^' 
mcr  at  least,  of  the  "divine  spark,  in 
order  to  create  or  exp.-ess  mus'C.    It  Is, 
perhap.':.  unfortunate  that  Miss  Biffin. 
I  nose  ;  olce,  though  well  trained  and 
,  .ntrolled,  is  lacking  in   wamiUi  and 
,,!or.  should  nave  chosen  such  aon^s 
,s  those  by  the  Russian,  composers-- 
,...ns3  which  fairly  t>urn  atid  ache  with 
and  feeling. 
This  growing  propensity,  on  the  part 
of  concert  singers  to  include  songs  by 
\  the  Russrlans  in  tlielr  programs  is  all 
well  enough  ;  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for 
the  music-loving  public  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  music— fascinat  ng 
music,  halt  of  the  east,  and  half  of  the 
west. — but  every  one  cannot  do  justice 
to  it.    More  than  most  music  perhaps, 
it  takes  the  soul  behind  the  voice  to 

express  it.  «„j™ 
The  group  of  English  songs  by  London 
Ronald  were  a  happier  selection  by  Miss 
Biffin.  Marguerite'^  song  from  'Jlephii.- 
tophele"  was  well  done. 


its  character  e,  u:.l..    -PPOBlt*  to 
character  of  French  sauces. 
3-V    F.  brings  up  the  fluefrtlo" 

-•;^rc^:::^^'^V^"Mi 

^■^../rirtr^iMH^i^ 

-:d"  "^nrrnt^^rn'ctM^ 
^  -eh,nrwotfidr".'impllr 
somebody  to  find  '^e  Idea  of  us^ng  t 
rwrtl^uf'a-dding^orid^dlS^nal  in- 
'Tlffor  India  as  the  plac^  o^  origin  , 

t:/'Tto*rr^Vdr  br^o^ugh^^  "hi  re-  ' 
r;   Lt,   India  I  oonfldently  assert 
l/eTly  brought  it  *.ae^ ;  the  char 
Lter  of  this  X  Jn?  obviou:iy 

tion  of  green  Y^^J'^'^^  oflnii^i  sauces, 
foreign  to  the  character  oi  r^-PITO. 
Boston. 


"V  F." 


itiai! 
■sona 
ten» 

if  tn 
sroin 
Calf' 


C8l«  Mr  "t"=ra  lonignt  wiu  ce  "Aiaa." 
«rl!  I^PPO'd  and  Frascani;  Messrs. 

•nhis   3""nasini.    Viviano,    Cervi    and  De\ 


f  i  MARY  BIFFIN,  SOPRANO, 
"  IS  HEARD  IN  CONCERT 


Carl  Webster,  'Cellist,  and  Eyclyn 
Caler,  Pianist.  Assist 
Mary  BlfEin.  soprano,^  assisted  by  Carl 
^'ebster,    'cellist,    and    Eve^  Caler, 
P^tnlst,  gave  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 


THE    YOUTH    WITH    STRONG  ARIVIS 
(Written  for  The  Boston  Herald   by  Ed- 
ward Terxa) 
Strong  youth  amidst  the  eternal  seas 

With  eyes  uplifted  to  the  sun 
That  shines  on  Arctic  snow  and  palm. 
On  primal  fabric  ages  spun. 

f 

Bom  of  the  Old  World's  fecund  womb. 
The  mother's  son  had  left  her  fire. 

Far  from  the  pomp  of  courts  and  kings 
To  found  the  Land  of  Youth's  empire. 

Lo,  now  the  beatl'ng  pulse  of  Tiipe 

Has  girded  thews  like  smelted  steel- 
America,  ifi  every  hour 
Forget  not  this  in  woe  or  weal. 

Tour  legions,  too.  are  come  from  far. 
The  vestal  rays  still  flash  the  sea-  ; 

White  flames  from  out  the  Lamp  of  God 
Lit  at  the  door  of  destiny. 

They  make  you  great,  these  voyagers. 

They  stand  at  dawn  tb  pledge  the  day. 
They  light  for  you  the  nightshirt  fires. 

For  you  they  give  their  youth  away.  ^ 

Master  of  leagues  of  wandering  fields. 
The  cities'  lamps  glow  o'er  the  land. 

By  oak  and  pine  your  head  is  crowned. 
The  shield  of  faith  is  in  your  hand- 

Then  guard  the  so'mboled  high  ideal. 

The  link  that  binds  the  sons  of  earth. 
The  crucifix  of  war  is  hung 

With  visions  of  the  larger  worth. 

Strong  Youth  with  arms  extended  far. 
Large  heart  that  beats  for  all  men 
free. 

Great  Soul  that  sees  hcynnd  our  ken 
The  hope  of  these  and  days  to  lie. 
Marshal  Foch.  upon   Railing  for.  this 
country,    referred   to   America   as  the 
"Land  of  Youth."  E.  Y. 


LOCAL  COLOR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  the  letter  signed 
of  wmthrop.  regarding  the  composition 
of  Lea  and  Perrln's  Worcestershire 
sauce  I  would  say  that  possibly  the 
'Xe  of  walnuts  is  used  to  a  limited 
juice  Walnuts  are  scarce 

extent  in  the  sauce,   w a  ^^^^^ 

r'n^ssibirt'o'usfo'i^  a  very  small 
be  ;°      juice  in  the  sauce.  I 

I  proportion  of  tiie  ji^  Maiden 

T-,'"t  Think' Without  doubt  Lea  and 
U'''  •  •«  J^uce  is  still  made  in  Worces- 
r'^England  on  the  Shrub  HiU  Road, 
ter.  ^^f}l^\"'     had  for  many  years 

ftnby  of  London. 
1    Newton  Centre. 
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"A  POEM  OF  YOUTH" 
BY  YALE  COMPOSER 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

Some  of  our  correspondents  are  still 
curious  about  the  origin  nf  Worcester- 
shire sauce  and  other  sauces.  We  pub- 
lish a  few  letters  today.  Thanking  our 
correspondents  for  their  courtesy  and 
wondering  at  their  wealth  of  informa- 
tion, we  now  dismiss  the  subpect. 


SAUCES  AGAIN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

After  ft  week's  absence,  during  which 
r  did  not  see  the  Boston  papers,  I  have 
found  your  verdict  establishing  the  Earl 
of  Coventry  Is  the  Inventor  of  Worces- 
tershire sauce.  Although  this  point  is 
thus  permanently  settled,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  some  comments  In- 
cited by  the  letters  to  you  already  pub- 
lished: 

1—  The  sauce  befting  the  signature  of 
Lozenby  .ls  Harvey's  sauce,  which  is 
described  on  the  bottle  as  'rLazenby's 
Harvev's  Sauce."  The  label  further 
reads.  "TEX  Lazenby  &  Son  of  the  orig- 
inal warehouse  No.  6  Edward  street. 
Portman  square,  now  called  92  Wis- 
more  street."  In  determining  the  an- 
tiquity of  Harvey's  sauce,  one  of  your 
Engllsh  correspondents  might  ascertain 
and  report  when  the  name  of  Edward 
street  was  changed  to  W^igmore  street. 

2—  As  to  the  national  origin  of  the 
sauce  (vhether  Harvcys  or  Worcester- 
shire is  the  parent  sauce)  I  confidently 
assert  that  the  same  did  not  originate 
in  France.    The  French  cook,  referred 

1  to  by  D.  B.  E.,  must  have  learned  the 
receipt  in  England,  and  merely  passed 
It  along  to  the  English  family.  I  make 
this  assertion   on    two    grounds,  viz.: 

j  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  saw 
1  Worcestershire  sauce  in  a  French  res- 

J  tatirant  (unless  possibjy  in  some  such 

I  rfistaurant    frequented    by  Americans 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony,  D  ma- 
jor, No.  2;  D.  S.  Smith,  "A  Poem  of 
Youth"  (first  performance)*  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Violin  Concerto  (Ferenc  Vecsey, 
violinist);  Liszt,  "Mazeppa,"  Sym- 
phonic Poem,.  No.  6. 

Before    the   symphony.     "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  was  played  as  was 
eminently   fif  and  proper.  -  Is  it  fan- 
tastical to  think  that  the  symphony  it- 
self, with  Us  wails  a.nd  groans  of  an- 
Iguish,  its  sullen  gloom  alternating  with 
'shouts  of  triumph,  was  singularly  ap- 
iproipriate  on  Armistice  day?    Is  it  not 
I  at  all  probable  that  the  composer  had 
war  or  rumors  of  war  in  jiiind  when 
jhe    composed    this    music?     Mr.  Paul 
Rosenfeld,   who   writes  about  certain 
modern  composers  as  if  he  had  slun- 
mered    and   w.intered    with    them  and 
been  through  them  wHth  a  dark^  lan- 
tern, finds  this  sjTnphony  of  a  "pas- 
toral" nature,  full  of  "home  sounds,  of 
cattle."     The   music    reveals    a  "pale 
evanescent  sunlight,"  and  through  the, 
music  sounds  "the  burden  of  a  lowly  I 
tragedy."     This   is   entertaining  read- 
ing, to  be  sure,  but  to  be  charged  with 
these  impressions,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  must 
have  heard  a  tea-table  perfonnance  of 
the  symphony.     There  is  almost  con- 
tinually the  tragic  note  in  the  rnusic, 
but  the  tragedy  is  hardly  "lowly." 

This  music  is  extremely  northern,  at 
times  bleak  and   wind-swept.  AiTest- 
ing  and  impressive  music;  and  lo,  sud- 
denly. Sibelius  drops  into  Tschaikow- 
skian    mood,   and    even    speaks  Uie 
I  Felf-torturing    Russian's    speech.     Yet  • 
L-;i:belius  is  generally  in  the  foreground 
his  speech   is  generally  his  own- 
when  he  would  touch  the  heart  of 
public   that  Tschaikowsky  pushes 
.  aside.    There  Is  much  of  interest 
the  symphony  besides  the  peculiar 
r. esthetic  and  racial  quality:  there  are 
qualities  of  the  orchestration  that  hold 
the  attention  and  excite  admiration,  as 
the  long  pizzicato  figure  for  the  double 
ba'se.s.  ~    The    performance  yesterday 
was  eloquent;  rugged  yet  euphonious, 
L'.tiirdy.  melancholy,  exultant. 

Mr.  Smith  is  now  dean  of  Yale  School  , 
ot  Mus'.c.  He  has  written  much:  "A  i 
Poem  of  Youth''  bears  the  opus  number, 
op.  IT;  yet  his  name  appeared  yester- 
day for  the  \flrst  time  on  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  program.  Mr. 
Monteux  has  been  very  hospitable  to 
American  composers.  Mr.  Smith  has  now 
his  turn.  His  purpose  was  to  express 
the  "good  humor  and  buoyancy"  of 
i' youth.  Too  many  young  composers 
here  and  in  Europe  would  not  be  light; 
(hearted  In  music  lest  they  should  be 
taken    for    frivolous    or  insufficiently 

'equipped 

hu: 


bill    th(3   only   aeniiuu   ui.i^r'-    -  /u  IcP 
.-.flpr  It  \h  all  over  Is  that  certain  Hk 
iir.  s  and  a  certain  spirit  remind  one  ot 
by  Richard  Strauss— as  a  prom-  i 
li  nt  figure  for  violins  in  the  first  sec- 
tion.   The  middle  section  Is  the  most] 
ple.ising  portion  of  the  poem,  the  most 
individual,  and  it  Is  the  most  clearly 
nrchestrated.   Too  much  of  the  music  Is 
thick,  or  scrappy. 

Mr.  Vecsey  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  since  he  ■came  here  early  In 
1905,  and  gave  three  concerts  as  a 
youthful  prodigy.  He  then  showed  great 
promise.  Now  he  is  a  mature  and  ex- 
perienced violinist.  His  technical  pro- 
ficiency is  ot  a  very  high  degree;  hi 
tone  is  full  and  agreea'ble;  his  phrasing 
IS  mus'cal  and  effective,  although  In 
was  Inclined  to  over-work  portamento 
in  the  singing  of  melodic  figures.  Un- 
doubtedly a  fine  violinist,  honest,  not 
given  to  extravagant  display.  Yesterday 
emotional  quality  was  not  conspicuous. 
He  will  soon  give  a  recital,  and  judg- 
ment concerning  this  all-Important  ele- 
ment .should  be  deferred,  for  Tschal- 
kowsky's  concerto  Is  not  a  wprk  by 
which  a  violinist  should  stand  or  fall. 

Liszt's  "Mazpppa"  brought  a  brilliant 
end  to  a  concert  that,  lasting  over  two 
hours,  was  far  too  long. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
I  The  program  of  the  concert  next  week 
is  aa  follows:  "  Cherubinl,  0\-erture  to 
1  "Anacreon";   Haydn,   Symphony   in  E 
I  flat  major  (B.and  H.  No.  1).  Rachmani- 
noff, "The  Island  of  the  Dead":  Ravel, 
"Daybreak,    Pantomimj,    and  General 
j  Dance"  from  "Dalphif^^nd  Chloe." 

Mr.  Punch  on  Oct.  26  took  Mr.  George 
Frisbie  Whicher  of  Amherst  College 
across  his  knee  and  spanked  him  sound- 
ly and  deservedly  for  hia  slighting  re- 
mark in  hi9  "History  of  American  Lit- 
erature" afbout  Artemus  Ward.  After 
this  duty  had  been  performed  Mr. 
Punch  spanked  with  undiminished  fury 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  of 
Charleston  for  a  similar  slight  paid 
Mr.  Punch's  old  contributor.  And  Mr. 
Punch,  after  giving  an  account  of  Ar- 
ter.aus's  connection  with  the  weekly 
paper  andsof  the  last  davs  of  the  hu- 
morist and  philosopher  in  England, 
ended  by  declaring  that  he  is  "a  stanch 
believer  in  the  genius  of  Artemus 
Ward,"  in  spite  ot  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessors. 


and 
i  It  is 
I  the 

him 


musicians.    They  demand  a  | 
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orchestra  and  set  to  work,  as  It 
was  said  that  John  Ford,  the  old  dram- 
atist, set,  in  doleful  dumps.  Mr. 
Smith's  "Poem  of  Youth"  is  cheerful 
enoug'n,  while  the  music  ie  sounding, 


CONCERNING  INITIALS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Someone  writes  to  the  sainted  Atlan- 
tic this  month  about  a  clergyman  who 
was  accustomed  to  sign  his  letters, 
"Yours  in  the  faith  of  O.  B.  L.,"  and 
adds  that  it  puzzled  him  for  a  long  time 
to  know  vvhat  was  meant.  The  editor 
of  the>  Atlantic  confesses  that  he  was 
puzzled  for  a  long  time,  too.  Perhaps 
others  can  see  it  at  a  glance.  My  Ital- 
ian neighbor,  the  well  known  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Trovafo,  opines  that  it  is  easier 
te  explicate  than  if  he  had  said  B.  V. 
D.;  but  it  points  the  way  to  a  little  dis- 
cussion of  clerical  peculiarities  and  of 
the  terrible  propensity  of  our  British 
cousins  to  use  initials  for  all  sorts  of 
expresisions. 

The  satirical  Mr.  Strachey  refers  in 
his  account  of  Cardinal  Manning  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  stage  of  the  tractarian 
movement^it  was  common  for  clergy- 
men to  date  their  letters  "in  festo  S. 
Oar,"  or  by  Latinized  reference  to 
other  saints'  days— which  prompted  a 
sarcastic  low-church  bishop  to  date  his 
correspondence  "The  Palace,  Washing 
day,"  etc.  Probably  every  one  who  has 
handled  manuscript  sermons  has  noted 
the  tendency  of  the  hurried  ecclesiastic 
to  refer  to  the  Saviour,  not  as  O.  B.  L., 
but  as  X.  I  once,  in  my  cub  reporting 
days,  innocently  inquired  of  a  dominie 
jif  this  was  an  algebraic  expression  in- 
dicating that  Athenian  altar  mentioned 
,  by  the  blessed  St.  Paul  as  existing  in 
'the  agora,  "to  the  unknown  God";  but 
he  enlightened  me  by  saying  it  wasn't 
an  X  but  a  Greek  Chi,  the  recognized 
symbol  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
jand  that  he  employed  it  to  save  labor.  ; 
Some  people  still  are  guilty  of  "Xmas."  ; 

In  Punch  there  was  recently  a  jest  , 
which  none  but  the  British  can  under- 
.stand,  which  that  O.  B.  L.  suggests. 
Two  old  codgers  are  seated  at  a  table, 
;drinking  (I  am  glad  to  say)  ale.  One 
says  to  the  other,  "Wot's  this  they're 
isayin'  about  the  squire?"  The  other 
Ireplies,  "  'E's  O.  B.  E.,  'e  be."  The 
.other  retorts,  "Oh.  be  'e?"  I  don't 
know  what  it  mestris— but  vaguely  I  get 
'the  point.  I  am  well  used  to  this  feel- 
ling  when  reading  foreign  humorous  pa- 
Ipers.  Jests  in  La  Vie  Parisienne.  Le 
Journal  Amusant  and  (in  former  days) 
in  Fliegende  Blaetter,  somehow  elude 
;me  at  the  critical  word.  But  it's  the 
i  first  time  it  has  ever  happened  m. 
iPunch.  What  is  O.  B.  E.?  Is  it  some- 
ithing  indelicate?  Something  like  A.  W. 
'O.  L. 

Sis^nor  Trovato,  before  alluded  to,  tells 
le  that  this  passion  for  oral  shorthand 
■■as  led  another  cleric  of  his  acquain- 
itance  to  nake  extended  prayers  in  -  - 
'itial  form.  "Lord  bless  the  Y.  M.  C 
ithe  T  AV.  C.  A.  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 


]•  the  YD,  the  S.  P.  C.  T.  A.,  the  B., 
etc    etc    This  I  suspect  to  be  an; 
,  xasgeration.  but  it  mifriu  happen.  At; 
a.U  events  the  war  emphasized  the  ten- 
M-ncv  to  malve  letters  imply  a  whole  lot., 
■•"familiar  we  once  wer'e  with  G.  H- 
.  •  O  .  S.  O.  S..  N.  C.  O..  V.  A.  D.,  and 
1  kt'  With  practir-e  the  average  Brit-1 
„P  -eems  to  be  able  to  understand  a  lan- 
~,  '-e  which  is  practically  nothing  but 
r,  rais— carryinpr   the    symbols    In  his, 
;  ,  ul  like  a  chemist.    Maybe  they  catch, 
i-'om  the  Kins,  who    sigms  himself] 
«  I  and  R..  or  something  else  that 
5  liK6  the  name  of  a  railroad  but 

.antime  the  exacting  cleric  with 
■m  this  acreed  started  Is  easily  dis- 
ed  for  artistry  In  concluding  his  let- 

-  by  the  average  polite  Spaniard,  who 
nmonly  ends  with  a  literary  pano- 
■  a  something  like  "s.s.v.q.b.s.p.  —Its 

,ily  longer  than  that  when  you  are 
g  e^^peciallv  pdite,  and  it  means,  I 
ik  "Your  humble  servant  who  kisses 
I  'fecf     It  means  in  other  words 
about  a.s  ranch  as  "Yr.Obt.Svt."  or 
i-y  truly  vouns."  at  the  end  of  a  let- 
iu  which  "you  have  just  relieved  your 
nund  to  some  one  you  don  t  like  But. 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  remark'ed  at  a 
cabinet  meeting  when  he  was  criticised 
for  addressing  some  foreign  potentate 
(then  out  of  favor)  in  the  usual  terms 
of  amity.  "I  can't  begin  this  letter  You 

°Rn,.v°r.y.'  "    PHINEAS  REDUX. 
Foster's  Turnout. 

OUR  TRAVELERS'  CLUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Once  I  passed  Elizabeth  Lazenfcy's  (or, 
possibly,  it  was  Cross  &  Blackwell)  in 
London.    My  companion  talked  of  pic- 

i-.q  and  sauces.    He  told  me  that  the 

-  vedients  of  Worcestershire  sauce  were 
not  known-or.  rather,  the  combination 
of  ingredients.  He  informed  me  of  some- 
thing I  have  always  doubted,  and,  may- 
be, he  was  spoofing,  but  in  my  memory 
remains  his  statement  that  one  of  the 
elements  of  Worcestershire  sauce  was 
beef  liver.  He  remarked  that  whole 
acres  (or  was  it  yards)  of  livers  might  be 
observed  drying  in  the  sun  and  they 
made  some  sort  of  essence  from  the  re- 

The  livers  were  somewhat  "high,"  but 
as  I  knew  something  of  the  German 
processes  for  manufacturing  Limburger 
v-heese  and  the  like,  the  Englishman^, 
-;ory  seemed  credible.  I 
At  any  rate,  I  state  facts  fully  reallz- 1 
ic;  the  flood  of  derisive  snorts  some  of 
X  old-timers  of  your  column  will  ex- 
,;,ust.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON.  ' , 

Boston.    ^  j 

GUNS 
As  the  World  Waga. 

The  popular  use  of  "gun"  for  pistol 
or  revolver  (as  in  the  expressions  "gun- 
man" and  "toting  a  gun")  has  at  best 
a  certain  picturesqueness.  Looseness  of 
terminology  regarding  firearms  is,  as 
you  have  noted,  no  new  thing.  The 
journals  kept  at  the  first  siege  of  , 
I.ouisburg  by  Dudley  Bradstreet  ofj 
iJroton  and  Benjamin  Stearns  of  Bolt-j 
,>n.  whose  <lian-  is  more  or  le.'vs  a  copy 
ot'that  o£  his  comrade  in  anins,  record: 
■•I'apt.  Rouse  Came  into  Louisbourg 
atid  brought  2  Bum  Morters  and  '.oO 
Cannon"  (liradstreefs  Diary).  The  laie 
Dr  Samuel  A.  Green,  commenting  on 
this  "incredible  statement,"  conjectur.  s 
that  by  cannon  the  diarist  perhaps 
meant  guns  or  muskets.  'This  expres- 
sion among  the  soldiers  may  have  been 
slang  for  guns  much  in  the  same  way 
a<5  in  modem  times  pistols  are  called 

.uns."  J.  C.  U  C. 

Uancaater-  .  „    .  _     ,  .  _ 
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hBOSTON  opera  house— "Alda," 
opera  in  four  acis,  by  Verdi.  The  cast: 

Aida,  Marie  Rappold  i 

Arnneria  •  Nina  Frsuscaof. 

Badame«..  ....Gaetano  Tonimasini  [ 

Amonaaro  Gaetauo  Vivianl 

Raintts  metro  Di  Bla*!  | 

iKlnir  of  E?vpt....  Natale  Cervl  j 

A  mcsaengrr  Joseph   Tudlsi-o  i 

Priestess  .\nita  Kl'inova 

Tlie  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  laMt  i 
night  gave  a  inagnificcnt  perfonnanS> , 
of  Verdl'r,  gi-ea,t  opera.     It    may  be 
counted  on  always  to  produce  a  larga 
audience.    It  combines  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  artistic  distinction  with 
iiopiilar  appeaL    Last  night  was  no  ex-" 
rcption  to  the  rule.    .\.n  audience  which 
liUcd  the  Opera  House  was  enthusiasts 
and  applauded  vocifarously.    True,  It  ^ 
!s  hardly  necessary  to  interrupt   the  i 
•  ctlon,  after  each  aria,  as  if  the  singei*  ■ 
were  on  a  concert  stage,  but  it  is  picas* 
ant,  nevertheless,   to  .see  and  hear  ai 
cheering  audience  an  the  Op-era  Hous» 
once  more. 

Marie  Rappold  sang  the  part  of  Avdal  j 
briLiantly  and  dramatically.  Her  splen*  i 
dJu  colorful  \  oice  lias  seldom  been  hear4 
to  better  advantage  than  in  the  part 
last  night.    Her  Aida  is  a  noble,  tvea 
though  pathetic,  figure. 

Mr.  Tommasini,  although  in  cxcellentt 
voice,  considering  his  arduous  perform-" 
ance  on  Thursday  tvenhig,  is  a  shade 
too  restrained  and  stilted  for  the  pa^i* 
sionate  Radame-s.  Mr.  ViN  iani  as  Anion- 
!■    asro,  thr  hoart-brokr-^i  father,  sang  antt 


acioi  oi  no  .;...->ii  aoiiuy,  iin,  icciie.i 
with  Miss  Rappold  were  effective  and 
touching. 

j  Siliss  Frascanl  was  an  acceptable 
Amneris,  perhaps  little  too  much  givett 
to  conventional  gestures.  The  other 
members  of  the  i-ast  were  uniformly 
capable.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  by  thi  -. 
time,  to  add  that  the  chc.rus  .sings  un- 
usually  well,  and  is  carefully  trained* 
In  fact,  the  San  Carlo  Company  is  dis. 
tinguished  by  an  admiraLilo  efficiency} 
there  are  no  long  waits  between  the 
acts;  no  untoward  incidents  disturb  the 
tout-enseinblc.  To  be  sure,  the  beards 
which  adorned  the  respective  faces  ot 
the  temple  priests,  were  a  little  too 
comic  fur  a  tragic  ^.pera— one  waited  in 
fear  and  trembling  for  the  high  priest 
to  break  into  a  buck  ;ind  wing  to  the 
music  of  "Turkey  in  the  Stra^'  '— but 
then,  such  trifles  may  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  opera  companies. 

Clliss  Francesca  Braggiotti,  very  beau- 
tiful to  look  at,  danced  with  charm  and 
skin  in  the  corps  de  ballet.  The  oper« 
this  afternoon  -will  be  "Madama  But* 
terflx  ,  '  and  tonight,  "II  Trovatore." 

Lord  Byron  is  the  hero  of  a  new  play 
to  be  produced  at  a  West-End  theatre 
,b,  I^ndon.  He  willl  be  portrayed  "aa  a 
man  of  35-he  flied.  It  win  be  remem- 
tered.  just  a  year  later-stiU  in  full 
command  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
elbelt  showing  traces  of  the  heavy  dram 
made  upon  his  constitution  by  his  own 
excesses."  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  are  among  the  other 
characters.  * 

Clemence  Dane's  new  play.  "Will 
Shakespeare,"  was  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Shaftesbury.  London,  last  month.  Phillip 
Merivale,  known  in  Boston  as  an  actor 
end  a  dramatist,  will  play  Shakespeare; 
Haidee  Wright,  also  known  here,  will 
take  the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mary 
Fitton,  is  identified  by  the  author  of  the 
play  with  the  Dark  Lady  of  the  Son- 
tiets.  Christopher  Marlowe,  Henslowe, 
Bhakespeare's  first  manager  and  Ann 
Hathaway's  mother  (MJary  Rorke),  are 
among  the  other  characters. 

Robert  loraloe  has  'been  selected  for 
Deburau    in   Kacha   Guitry's   play  in 

^"^""come  Stranger,"  produced  at  the 
l,vric  Theatre.  London,  led  the  Times 
to  remark:   "It  ia  perhaps  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  those  American  Jew- 
ish comedians  one  from  another.  "There 
vas  the  actor  who  made       «iark  as 
Perlmutter,    .and   here   is   Mr.  Harry 
Green,  and  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
between    them,    at    any    rate    to  ^ne 
casual   eye.    No   doubt  an   expert  In 
Hebraic  types  could  discover  points  or 
difference.    The  fact  is,  it  is  the  parr 
Itself,  the  comic  Jew,  that  seems  on  the 
American  stage  to  have  become  a  stock 
Pgure.    He  grimaces,  he  is  imperturb- 
ably  cheerful,  he  is  ebullient  and  ex- 
plosive,  he   talks  a  queer   lingo,  and 
though  his   manners  are   a  little  un- 
couth, his  heart  is  In  the  right  place. 
The  object  of  "Welcome  Stranger  ap- 
uparenUy,   is  to  exhibit  this  famijiar 
fl-ure  in  circumstances  that  shall  secure 
for  him  all  our  sympathy.  He  is  perse- 
cuted by  a  group  of  'prominent  citi- 
aens'  in  a  little  American  town,  who 
suffer  from  Anti-Semite  fever,  and  by 
eheer    good    nature    and  Indomitable 
spirit  he  emerges  from  the  struggle  the 
most  prominent  citizen  of  the  lot.  All 
the  interest  of  the  play  centres  in  this 
tjneer  Hebraic  figure,  and   Mr.  Harry 
Green  has  to  fill  the  stage,  which  he 
Vei-y  compeientlv  does.   He  will  greatly 
arhuse  all  who  find  comic  Jewish  types 
amusing.    Apart  from  his  performance, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  play  that  calls 
for  mention." 

Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  was 
removed  on  Oct.  24  from  the  Lyceum 
Tbeatre  to  the  Scaia  Theatre.  Charlotte 
street  West.  "This,"  said  iMr.  Paul  Kay 
to  a  representative  of  the  Press  Asso- 
;  ciation,  "was  the.  only  patriotic  and 
business-like  thing  to  do.  I  believe  the 
play  to  be  as  much  a  necessity  to  the 
i  English  people  ae  the  bread  they  eat." 
It  is  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kay.  an 
American  wbo  attended  the  play  by 
chance,  that  it  is  to  be  kept  alive. 

There  are  to  be  three  Hamlets  in 
Faris  this  winter:  Genrrier,  Max  and 
Geoi^ges  PitoefC. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  H.  B. 
Jrving  will  appear  for  the  first  time 
for  the  screen  in  the  version  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte'e  "Shirley"  now  preparing 


«in,iiariii' ,  ■  i  .-l,  but  then  dozeiii;  of 
Cheaip  magazine  stories  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  .same  theme.  The  plot  mat- 
ters little— the  language  much.  And 
Bhavabhuti's  presumably  beautiful  lan- 
guage is  served  up  to  us  in  halting 
blank  verse  quite  devoid  of  poetry. 
Imagine  Shakespeare  making  a  charac- 
ter resolve  to  "expatiate  on  the  merits" 
of  Romeo  to  Juliet!    That  is  the  kind 

of  thing  we  get  quite  unashamedly  put 
before  us  as  a  fair  translation  ot  a 
poet  whose  work  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies. Unless  a  more  worthy  version, 
than  this  can  be  obtained.  It  Is  really, 
little  use  to  engage  a  distinguished  cast 
of  actors  and  hope  for  the  best:  the 
worst  is  quite  certain  to  happen.  "Trial; 
by  Luck,"  by  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
which  preceded  the  longer  piece  at 
Saturday's  performance  at  the  Wig- 
more  Hall,  is  a  simple  little  fairy  tale 
on  the  Christopher  Sly  model.  The, 
Goddess  of  .  Luck  makes  a  princess's 
grumbling  servant  herself  a  princess, 
and  so  teaches  her  that  nobility  of 
nature  and  the  reverse  depend  on  char- 
acter and  not  on  position;  then  the 
servant,  in  humbled  mood,  finds  herself 
once  more;  a  servant.  The  little  play 
has  enjoyable  moments;  but  it  would 
be  better  still  in  story  form.— London 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  24. 

The  Playgoers'  Club  of  London  has 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  aboli-j 
tion  of  queues  at  theatres  and  music-; 
halls.  There  was  question  as  to  whether 
queues  at  theatres  should  be  abolished 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  advanced  book- 
ing. Mr.  Gillespie,  a  manager,  favored 
adva:nced  booking.  "He  had  tried  to 
think  of  every  point  of  view,  except,  i 
perhaps,  that  of  the  'flapper'  who  ad-1 
mired  an  actor  and  wanted  to  boast  she 
waited  eight  hours  to  see  him.  The  costj 
of  advanced  booking  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  its  advantages.  Of  course, 
there  might  be  a  limitation  of  seats  j 
compared  with  the  days  when  they  en-  , 
gaged  professional  packers.  It  was  not, 
his  experience  that  if  people  could  book  | 
all  seats,  they  would  book  the  cheaper  | 
seats.  Advanced  booking  eliminated  i 
the  rush  they  saw  between  the  two  | 
houses.  In  these  rushes  he  had  seen ' 
women  ill-treated  in  the  rough  scramble 
of  youths  trying  to  secure  the  best 
seats.  In  1910,  before  he  adopted  the 
system  of  booking  to  all  parts,  31  per 
cent,  of  his  takings  was  in  advanced 
booking,  and  in  19'20  it  was  73  per  cent." 


•It  is  a  matter  for  serious  doub: 
whether  the  performances  of  Indian 
plays  which  the  Union  of  East  and 
West  arrange  from  time  to  time  are 
really  worth  the  pains  and  the  money 
expended  on  them.  Experience  of  these 
productions  shows  increasingly  that  we 
do  not  get  in  the  English  version  any- 
thing of  the  quality  which  makes  them 
to  be  acclaimed  on  all  hands  as  literary 
masterpieces  in  their  original  tongue. 
That  "Malati  and  Madhava,"  written 
fcy  Bhavabhuti  in  the  eighth  century, 
really  deserves  to  be  called  the  "Hindu 
Komeo  and  Juliet"  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  deny.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  say  very  positively  that  the  English 
translation  ot  the  play  has  no  right  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 

CVi- 


Feodor  Chaliapin 

Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  Russian  baSso  | 
who  is  known  in  Petrograd  and  Mos-' 
cow  as  the  "First  People's  Artist''  and 
who  has  returned  here  for  a  concert 
tour  after  an  absence  of  14  years,  is 
prcftiably  the  best  envoy  Russia  could 
send  to  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  He  avoids  all  questions  about  the 
soviet  regime,  declaring  his  independ- 
ence of  politics,  Czarist  or  Bolshevist, 
and  asserting  that  he  comes  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  artist  to  renew  ac- [ 
quaintance  with  America.  [ 
Chaliapin's  troublesome-  name,  iby  the 
way,  is  pronounced  "Shal-ya-pin,"  ac- 
centing the  second  syllable. 

Surprised  and  aroused  to  a  friendly  | 
interest  by  the  appearance  of  an  inter- i 
viewer  speaking  his  native  tongue,  whOj 
had  heard  him  in  many  of  his  best  parts 
in  Petrograd,  the  big  Russian  singer 
talked  of  his  desire  to  present  to  Amer- 
ican hearers  some  of  the  best  of  the  I 
Russian  songs  which  have  not  been 
much  heard  here.  He  plans  to  include; 
in  his  programs  many  selections  from; 
Russian  song  composers,  from  Glinka; 
and  Glazunoff  and  Balakireff  to  Rach- 1 
mannlnoff  and  other  contemporaries.  I 
On  the  operatic  stage  Chaliapin  is  one 
of  the  few  perfectly  satisfying  figures. 
He  has  a  lyric  basso  which  he  uses  with 
the  ease  and  flexibility  of  Caruso's 
tenor,  and  it  is  conceded  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  singer  of  first  rank  he  might 
have  been  an  actor  of  unusual  quality. 
He  stands  well  over  6  feet  in  height  and 
Is  of  the  typical  powerful  Slavic  phy- 
sique —  b»ll-necked,  blond-haired  and 
blue-eyed.  As  Czar  Boris  In  "Boris 
Godunoff,'*  or  as  MMstofele,  he  make.s 
a  memorable  picture.  His  singing  int 
concert  is  equally  dramatic  and  satisfy-; 

In  England,  Chaliapin  sang  in  London,! 
Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Liverpool  un-] 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Britishj 
Russian  Famine  Relief  Society.  After 
his  concert  tour,  his  manager  said,  hei 
may  appear  a  few  times  in  operatic i 
roles  before  returning  to  Russia  in  De-  • 
cember.  He  is  director  of  the  Marien-| 
sky  Opera  House  in  Petrograd  and  is 
now  on  leave  of  absence  for  about  four 
months.  ' 

Asked  whether  he  intended  to  include 
Russian  folk  songs  for  which  he  iS; 
famous  in  his  own  country  as  well  as 
for  his  singing  of  the  works  of  classical 
composers  and  opera  roles,  Chaliapin  I' 
iaid:  \ 
"Well,  most  of  the  Bussian  folk  songs» 
are  chorus  pieces,  you  know—at  least  in'' 
the  retrains.  One  likes  to  have  people  j 
join  in  with  him,  they  do  in  Russia. 
It  seems  a  little  strange,  singing  them 
to  a  foreign  audience  knowing  nothing 
of  the  development  and  significance  of 
the  free  expression  of  feeling  of  the 
Russian  peasants  in  their  songs.  But  If 
there  were  enough  interest  and  it  could 
be  arranged  with  a  lecturer  perhaps  to 
tell  something  about  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  songs,  I  might  do  It. 

"I  plan  mainly,  though,  to  sing  the 
selections  from  well  known  compo.sers 
which  I  like  best,  especially  Russian 
composers.'  -X.      Bvehing  Poat, 


Various  Notes  About  Music 
ond  Mtisicians 

One  day,  a  score  of  years  ago,  I  took 
to    that    witty    letter-wnter.    Cljarles  ^  j 
Lecocq,  a  packet  of  letters  written  by 
him  to  his  great  friend  Nuitter,  dating 
from  the  time  when  "La  Fille  de  Mme. 
Angot"  was  still  in  the  making.  He 
read  them,  and  tow  large  tears  dimmed 
the  thick  glass  of  his   spectacles-for  .v; 
this  laughter-maker  was  also  sensitive  J| 
to  a  degree.    "Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured.  J^j 
1  "I  was  doubtful  then  of  success.  In 
spite  of  the  liveliness  of  the  writing,  1 
I  did  not  give  birth  to  it  with  joy.  M> 
cat  was  seriously  ill!    •    '      '     When  . 
I  heard  once  again  at  the  Gaite-Lyrique  < 
the  lively  work  of  the  prince  of  French  | 
operetta-of  which  Offenbach  was  the  i 
king_I  remembered  this  incident,  and 
also  the  fear  that  Lecocq  had  ot  criti- 
cism    For  "La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot 
was 'in  its   time  a  real   novelty,  and] 
the  press  of  that  day  was  even  more; 
severe  than  at  present  on  innovators. 
But  the  musician  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.    The  work,  become  unaltera- 
ble"^s  still  very  much  allve.-Mart.al 

I  Arnold  Bex's  "Tinfagel"  was  pro- 
duced by  Dan  Godfrey  at  Bournemouth 
(Eng.)  last  month.  It  met  with  great 
success  and  was  described  as  "a  work 
of  real  beauty  and  great  Power.  It 
Bhould  be  very  successful  in  London, 
If  properly  rehearsed,  as  it  was  in 
Bournemouth."  „„„!- 
Hugo  FeUx  has  composed  the  music 
for  ••Pomander  Walk,"  turned  mto  a 
musical  p-lay.  '  , 

Ninety-eight  solo  performers,  players 
and  singers  took  part  in  the  successful 
season,  the  27th  of  the  Promenade  con- 
certs in  London,  which  ended  on  Oct. 

^%cherepnin's  piano  concerto,  played 
wiht  consummate  skill  by  M.  Moisei- 
witisch.  was  the  only  work  Which  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  scheime,  and 
u  ts  the  sort  of  thing  we  shall  have  to 
endure  so  long  as  audiences  insist  on  | 
regarding  solo  performance  ae  an  end 
in  itself  instead  of  as  juet  one  means  j 
of  making  music— London  Times. 

Miss  Monica  Scott  (Amneris)  keeps  a 
perpetual  waver  in  the  voice,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  passion  in  the  words 
and  sh'e  had  not  noticed  It,  and  holde 
her  hands  in  the  attitude  we  see  in 
shop  windows  betokening  a  general  and 
unceasing  ecstacy  over  the  Position  in 
which  she  is  placed,  so  that  if  by  chancfe 
she  ought  to  have  been  expressing  emo- 
tion It  shall  be  obvious  that  she  ha«  ex. 
pressed  it— London  Times. 

That  extfellent  pianist  Magdeleine  LW 
Carp  was  harshly  criticized  when  she 
gave  her  first  recital  in  London,  and  the 
1  critics  wondered  at  the  praise  l)esto}«r^ 

on  her^  In  this  'city.  She  gav*  her  sec 
ond  recital  on  Oct.  19.  The  Dally  Tele 
graph's  review  was  as  follows:  "It 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  critic  to  cor- 
rect a  first  impression  or  modify  a  point 
of  view  within  the  space  of  s'even  days. 
Yet  this  strange  thing  has  happened  to 
the  present  writer,  who  attended,  a  week 
ago,  the  first  and,,  on  Wednesday;  the 
second  of  Miss  Magdeleine  Du  Carp's 
three  piano  recitals  at  Wigmore  Hall. 
One  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  that 
mav  be  suggested  of  any  pianist's  per- 
formance is  that  the  sustaining  (or 
•loud')  pedal  has  been  misused.  The 
pianist  who  will  abuse  that  indispen.'^a- 
ble  piece  of  mechanism  is  no  musician. 
We  all  know  that.  Last  week  it  seemed 
that  this  young  and  so  obviously  talent- 
ed French  pianist  committed  the  unfor- 
givable sin  without  any  show  ot  repen- 
tance right  through  a  fine  program.  On 
Wedn'esdav  the  story  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  immortal  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  C  major  of  Bach's  'Well-Tempered 
Clavichord'  was  played  in  such  a  way 
that  'the  old  peruque'  might  well  haN'-e 
blushed  with  pride,  while  Couperin's  'Le, 
Moucheron'  and  'La  tendre  Nanette'  and 
other  pieces  of  the  period  were  articu- 
lated in  delightful  fashion.  On  the 
modem  side  Miss  Du  Carp  had  chosen 
the  'Carnaval' — played  with  much  sen- 
sitiveness, though  too  slowly  in  several 
places,  the  waltz  meteres  especiall.v— 
some  Glazounow.  Balakirew,  and  so  on. 
The  trouble  with  the  'loud  pedal'  had 
completely  disappeared.  Ahd  the  ex- 
planation that  the  strings  of  the  instru- 
ment us'ed  a  week  ago  would  not  'damp 
properlv  seems  a  sound  one.  A  new  in- 
strument made  a  very  great  difference. ' 

•  Polish  Blood."  an  opera  by  Oskar 
Nedbal,  the  Bohemian  composer,  con- 
ductor and  ^uartet  player,  will  be  pro- 
duced in  London. 

•'Madame  Butterflv"  has  not  lost  its 
hold'  on  the  general  public,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  do  so  as  long  as  melody,  even 
of  tiie  most  sugary  kind,  continues  to 
appeal  to  the  human  ear.  We  have  to 
admit  the  fact,  even  though  we  may 
be  annoyed  with  Puccini's  tecnique. 
which  subjects  the  material  to  a  treat- 
ment often  trivial  and  fussy,  though 
we  may  object  to  many  an  effect,  dra- 
matic and  musical,  and  may  dislike  the 
story  of  the  ooera.  "Madame  Butter- 
Ry"  can  be  given  effectively  enough  by 
English  singers,  in  spite  of  its  wholly 
Italian  stvle,  If  they  do  not  try  to  make 
their  flinging  sound  like  that  of  Italian 
artists.- London  Times. 

It  Is  impossible  in  the  present  cir 
cumstances  to  stage  ooera  with  the 
same  lavish  luxury  that  is  *emg  ex 
pended  on  the  most  wretched  of  mu- 
siral  comedies.  It  the  time  should 
come  when  opera  and  musical  comedy 
(      get  their  due.  it  will  then  be  seen  that 


iiddlKore" 


was    revived    at  ,  the 
ess  Theatre.  T..ondon.  on  Oct.  34. 
operetta   had  not   been   heard  In 
)ppn   "inrc   Its   first    season   at  the 
y,  which  was  In 

e  Carl  Rosa  season  at  the  Covont 
len  is  a  reminder  of  the  late  Mr. 
imersteln-9  prediction  of  that  th.>a- 
future  as  a  result  of  the  rivalry  of 
nalatial  London   Opera    House  he 
■   In    Kincsway.    Jvist    before  the 
Iter  was  opened   the   .\merican  Im- 
Tario  explained  fliat  h-  had  rfefused 
lave  anythlnc  to  do  with  any  one 
,  had  suns  at  Covent  Garden.  That 
arc  he  added,  was  doomed.   "I  un- 
itand,"  he  said,  "that  when  the  pres- 
lease  expires  it  is  Intended  to  make  i 
n  annex  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
ket.     That   is  an   excellent  idea." 
was  wrong.    His  palace  of  opera  Is 
a  cinema  house,  and  grand  opera 
Ikely  to  be  heard  at  Covent  Garden 
f  rafter  most  people  have  forgotten 
It  the  Klngsway  picture  theatre  was 
:inally  intended  for.— London  Dally 
onlcle. 

?fore  an  audience  that  filled  Wlg- 
•e  Hall,  Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  the  sec- 
of  his  series  of  seven  historical 
[tals.  In  these  days,  wfen  so  many  , 
our  clever  young  optimists  are  in  : 
Liood  to  consider  Beethoven  a  back  j 
nber,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  a] 
tal  iprogram  containing  naught  tout 
musty  sonatas  can  grip  a  present- 
audience  from  the  first  phrase  to 
last.  But  then  not  every  pianist  is 
Moriz  Rosenthal,  and  amongst  the 
atest  there  are  few  who  have  his 
ture  and  his  intellectual  vision,  Al- 
ugh  we  know  him  to  be  one  of  the 
atest  living  players  of  Liszt— with 
om  as  a  younger  man  he  had  worked 
ne  of  the  exceedingly  few-  who  un- 
'Stand  Liszt,  yet  on  Saturday  he 
yed  Beethoven  as  though  his  music 
s  the  only  music  in  which  his  soul 
oiced.  To  many  listeners  it  must 
ve  been  a  great  comfort  to  realize 
It  jhe  personality  of  this  gxeat  artist 
3  gtrong  enough  to  prevent  (without 
y  sort  of  suggestion)  the  unpleasant 
bit  of  applauding  between  the  move- 
ittts.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


laiulai 

nu.ral  .tied  an  i;.ou,iik  ';"■",■:".„,.- 
he  considered,  and  du  ly,  oriminal  stuii 
and   unwholesome   appeal  driven  iiom 

'  Bos"?o°n."^  ''•V.TsTORGl«. 


Sturgis  Writes  Concerning 
i  Ownership  of  Films 

the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 
'here  is  much  discussion  today,  pro 
d  con,  as  to  cen.sorship  of  the  movies, 
d  from  personal  observation  the 
iter  feels  that  censorship  is  not  only 
sirable,  but  essential.  It  is  a  long 
ne  since  he  has  been  to  a  movie  thea- 
!,  but  on  the  last  occa.sion  the  play 
orded  good  material  'or  'he  censor,  i 
concerned  a  bank  robbery,  hold-up, 
gilt  and  pursuit  of  the  villain,  who 
lally,  by  an  ingenious  chain  of  inci- 
nts,  was  converted  into  a  hero,  envi- 
(le,  and  to  be  desired  in  the  eyes  of 
e  small  boy  in  the  audience  of  recep- 
.•e,  impressionable  age,  bui  quite  the 
verse  to  the  eye  and  In  the  Judgment 
■  his  more  discriminating  elde.-.  Crime 
id  unwholesome  motive  are  too  often 
le  foundation  of  the  movie  film.  The 
andard  of  public  taste  is  not  high,  the 
ore's  the  pity,  and  the  audience  craves 
ccitement.  often  most  unwholesome! 
he  moral  welfare  of  the  small  boy  is 
idangered  by  such  stuff.  A  play  where 
ime  is  committed  cleverly  Is  in  the 
^•es  of  a  young  and  susceptiMe  boy 
rten  glorified,  and  he  sits  entranced 
nd  spellbound  by  the  deed.s  of  the 
ero!  Tne  boy  regards  this  glorified 
hwayman  as  a  hero  indeed.  He  is 
to  takiii  him  aa  a  model,  buys  a 

if  he  can,  to  enact  this  enviable 
In  his  own  little  improvised  melo- 
K   and    presto!     Accidentally  his 
ile  brother,  impersonating  the  victim 
the  villain,  is  shot,  perhaps  fatally! 
Je  did  not  know  it  was  loaded!"  We 
ay  well  ask  if  the  law  is  to  be  allowed 
feed  this  sort  of  chea.p  stuff  to  small 
ys  at  a  critical  period  of  their  life  \ 
ipn  they  are  only  too  ready  to  ass'mi- 
*  anything  which  makes  its  appeal? 
Wies    have    infinite    possiibilities  for 
pd;  'both  in   spontaneous,  clean  and 
iolesome  fun,   and   from  the  educa- 
|nal  point  of  view  as  well. 
LRiong  the  former,  reversed  films  are 
«n  extremely  funny.    The  writer  re- 
16  a  eteeple  chase,  where  after  mov- 
r  across  the  screen  normally,  the  film 
reversed,  giving  a  very  funny  re- 
t  of  the   horses   running  backward 
top  speed  and  jumping  hurdles  hind 
B  first.   Another  was  of  a  man  diving 
m  a  pier,  and  then  climbing  a  ladder 
■the  pier  to  repeat  the  _dive.   The  re- 
•sed  film  was  killingly  funny  in  effect. 
6  diver  walked  slowly  and  with  dig- 
y    down     the    Jadder.  disappeared 
4ually  and  demurely  ^below  the  wa- 
ajid  in  a  moment  was  Shot  up  at 
biing  speed,  feet  foremost  onto  the 
r,to  repeat  this  dive.   From  an  edu- 
ional  point  of  view  many  things  are 
g. interesting  pictorially  w-hich  would 
flry  reading,  and  more  apt  to  be  re-  / 
iBed  in  memory  if  the  eye.  rathen-  than  - 
e<:«ar.   i.?  annealed    to.    The  field  of 
UBati'on  by  the  screen  is  limitless,  but 
aanusement   Dc   the  end  in   view  let 
be  clean,  wholesome  amusement;  \>Vl\ 
tihe  public  craves  unwholesome,  sug- 
Stive  stuff,  to  call  it  by  a  mild  name, 
entice  it  to  the  theatres,  then  it  is 
^  time  that  a  crasade  of  education 
OUld  be  entered  upon  by  movie  man- 
ejfs,  voluntarily  if  it  may  be,  by  oen- 
rMip  if  it  must  be,  to  raise  the  public 


New  Orchestral  Work  Brought 
Out  in  London 

Mr.  Coales,  at  a  concert  of  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  on  Nov.  23, 
conducted  Szymanoffsky's  "Song  of^  the 
Night."  The  Times  said  of  it:  "The 
•Song  of  the  Nighf  is  what  is  '^""^^"'^ 
known  as  a  symphonic  poem;  it  is  for 
an  exceptionally  large  orchestra.— tnpK 
wind,  and  the  rest  in  P'-oP<"-'->°'} ' 
lakes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
and  is  in  one  movement.    These  are  the  ^ 

facts ;  the  rest  depends  on  what  you 
think  about  night  and  what  you 
think  about  music.  Perhaps  we  ma.> 
take  'night'  for  granted,  even  when  .i,t 
comes  to  us  as  a  Russian's  read#ig  of  a 
Polish  poet's  impressions  of  an  oriental 
poem.  As  _to  'music,'  one  has  a  general 
idea  that 'things  count  in  it  in  the^ 
following  order  of  importance:  Logical 
thread  of  the  argument  (melody)  ; 
felicitous  illustrations  (counter-point  and 
harmony);  and  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  these  are  delivered  (orchestra- 
tion). The  'Song  of  the  Night,'  appears 
to  one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time  to 
invert  this  order,  but  one  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  would  be  the  second  or  third 
time.  It  has  obviously  sincerity  and  a 
largeness  of  conception.  It  contains  no 
echoes  of  other  people,  not  even  of 
Wagner,  the  colossus  under  whose  legs 
most  ships  go  riding  forth  ii»to  the  deep 
in  these  days,  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  catch  the  echoes  of  itself,  though 
they  are  there.  Oi»e  is  content  to  enjoy 
jit  in  bits  for  the  present,  to  cast  anchor 
In  this  rich  harmony  or  that  firm  piece 
!  of  structure  and  'wish  for  the  day.' 
Whether  an  orchestra  of  that  size  is 
really  necessary  one  may  have  one's 
doubts ;  as  soon  as  or\g  is  ae-justomed 
to  the  scale  of  the  thing,  tt  seems  to 
say  no  more  than  what  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to ;  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  there  is  always  a 
prima  facie  objection  to  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game." 


cproac'Ti  t  ^ 
hbors    shoui    ''l  ^li'  ' 
vo\vcl!«  of  the  alpliabel. 
,a  again,  we  see  a  man  aPProa™  * 
ant  pin.     "Is  your  master  1";  »<; 
a.ks     and    the    servant    replies,  No 
■■r.nnd    I   will   come  back  later,     sa.> » 
n,    visitor   and  goes  off.    The  master 
I  In  n    comes   across    the    slage   and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  visitor  returns.  , 
"Is   vour   master   In?"   he  asks  again.  , 
and  tho  servant  says.  "Yes. 
says  t'he  vis^ltor.  "1  will  come  backjater  1 
for  I  only  want  to  sec  your  master  if 
he  it,  neither  in  nor  out." 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  go  to  tt^f 
making  of  Marlnctti's  Teatro  della 
Sorpresa.  Small  wonder  that  th-  auoi- 
enc°  grov.  so  furious  that  ^"'■''X''^  '^S 
end  the  ;ucto.-s  could  hardly  be  pe 
.suarted  to  come  on  the  st^«^'  '^J  -J"; 
Marinotti  himself,  who  fought  well  toi 
Italy  during  the  wa.r.  suppor  ed  the 
hombardinent  almost  without  llim-hing. 
although  he  was  hit  on  the  head  sev- 
eral times  bv  apples  and  lomM  and 
his  dress-shirl  was  spotted,  ^'th  tobm- 
to  juice,  but  the  company  was  not  lailo 
so  brave.  When  Futurist  artists  came 
on  the  stage  carrying  paintings  Uvy  1 
had  achieved  they  used  their  maslci- 
pieces  quite  frankly  as  shields 

At  one  time  when  the  curtain  was 
down  a  momb.'r  of  '>?e  a"^'^"^  , 
on  to  the  stage  to  fill  Ills  pocket,  with 
ammunition  that  was  lying  .heie.  but 
f.ne  of  tho  younger  Futuris'LS  saw  him 
nd  pur.sued  him.  giving>m  a  mignty 
kick  ns  he  jumped  mto'^  the  nea  e.st 
box,  and  thereatter  the  audience  was 
definitely  hostile.  A  vase,  sevoial  sau- 
cers, and  five  and  ten  --"f--,""'  P'^.^'^' 
were  hurled  at  the  actors,  and  tho  lad- 
ing lady  received  a  severe  blow  over 
the  eye  from  an  unripe  tomato.  The 
occupants  of  the  .orchestra  stalls  su.- 
?ered  considerably  from  tomato  juice 
and  beans.  And  the  Pe-'f^'^f ^^^"^.^ 
to  a  premature  end  when  th.?  actors 
themselves  beg.-...  to  liurl  vegeta^bles  and 
fvvit  Kick  It  the  audience. 

Xfter  th-^  Theatre  had  closed  Marinetti 
was  badly  handled  by  the  mob  iii  the 
street  because  he  -refused  to  return  tUeir 
money.  ..nd  he  had  to  be  rescued  i.y 
rronos  He  had  certainly  succeeded  m 
arou'Sng'the'crowd.  but  't  ^^^J^^he 
if  anybody  drew  any  profit  fiom  the 
performance  except  MarinetU  himself, 
who  obviously  understands  th.;  art 
advertising. 


"Aliou"  a  New  Futurist  Drama 
by  Marinetti  at  Rome. 

(From  the  Roman  Correspondent  of  The 
London  Times,  Oct.  18) 
Brief  telegrams  have  given  som'e  Idea 
of  Marinetti's  latest  venture,  his 
Teatro  della  ^orpresa,  but  people  who 
have  taken  the  Futurist  leader  serious- 
ly in  the  past  will  want  further  de- 
tails. These  details  are  not  easy  to 
give,  for  both  in  Naples  and  in  Rome 
the  audience  has  been  so  noisy  that 
the  actors  have  been  almost  inaudible. 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  the 
critic  immediately,   however,  and  that 
is  the  business  capacity  of  the  leader 
of    Futurismo.      The    performance    in  : 
Rome  took  place  in  the  Salone  Marg-  i 
herita,  a.  well  known  music-hall,   and  j 
the  prices  had  been  quintupled  for  the  I 
occasion,   but   there   was   literally   not  |, 
a  place  free.    Most  of  the  audience  had  | 
come  to  make  a  noise  and  throw  po-  r 
tatoes.  but  that  they  had  come  at  all  | 
was  the  most  important  fact  from  the  j 
financial  point  of  view.  1 
And  when  Marinetti  appea,red,  look-  ^ 
ing-    like    a    guardsman    or    a  maitre 
d'hotel,  he  immediately  beg.an   to  ad- 
vertise  his  own   wares.     The  dancing  ] 
hall  he  was  starting  in  Rome  was  mag- 
nificent, his  book  on  the  war  was  the ; 
only  one  worth  reading,  and  he  and  his 
company    were    unequalled.      In  the 
shouts  that  greeted  him  he  was  under- 
stood   to    be    apologizing   for  wearing 
evening  dress,   which  he  wore  out  of 
respect  for  the  cafe-concert,  "the  only 
respectable   thing   in   this  life."  Then 
he  retired,  and  the  program  began. 

Cangiullo.  the  Futurist  poet,  appeared 
in   an    upper    box    and    conducted  an 
f  orchestra    which    was    installed  ■  in  a 
l\  lower   box   on    the    other  side   of  the 
I  hall,  while  a  man  with  a  cornet  did  his 
best  in  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the 
building.    The  first  surprise! 

The  Teatr<f  itself  consisted  of  a  series 
of  little  scenes,  each  iasting  less  than 
a  minutte.  The  scenerj'  was  Futurist, 
but  of  a  period  that  we  in  England  had 
thought  was  long  since  past;  the  make- 
up would  have  shamed  a  parish  concert; 
and  the  scenes  themselves  have  to  be 
described  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
real  value.  Few  of  them  could  be 
understood  because  the  showers  of 
beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  apples 
often  drove  the  actors  off  the  stage  in 
the  middle  of  a  scene,  but  those  that 
could  be  followed  were  not  very  inspir- 
'ing.  For  example,  a  man  cOmes  on  the 
stage  and  accuses  his  wife  of  having  a 
lover.  She  denies  itj  but  he  insists,  and 
at  last  she  bursts  into  tears  and  cries 
ouf'Tell  me  at  least  who  it  is."  Where- 
upon the  husband  points  to  his  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror.  This  is  one  of  the 
scenes. 

Again,  we  see  a  man  in  bed  on  the 
stage.  The  doctor  comes  in  and  pro- 
nounces life  extinct.  The  widow  by  the 
bedside  turns  her  back  to  the  audience 
and  shows  a  huge  placard,  "To  Let," 
hanging  from  her  shoulders.  This  is 
another  of  the  scenes.  The  curtain 
t  goes  up  again  and  we  see  one  man 
shoot  his  rival.  The  wounded'  man 
gasps  "Ah:"  the  doctor  examines  him 
and  says  "Eh"  in  a  hopeless  voice,  the 
"ife  weep.';  n    r"''f'St  says  ■■O'.t'" 

J 


of 


"THE  BACCHAE"  j 

■•The  Bacehae"  was  performed  in  , 
Greek  at  University  College,  London  | 
Oct  8  The  Daily  Telegraph  spoke  ot  , 
the 'staging  a  Greek  play  for  a  modern  ■ 
audience  as  ticklish  work.  \ 

"You  cannot  produce  one  of  li-uri- 
pides's  tragedies  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  conventions  for  which  he  wrote. 
And  since  vou  cannot  be  archaeological- 
Iv  correct,"  the  question  before  yo"  is 
how  to  mix  modern  practice  with 
ancient  theory  so  as  to  produce  on  an 
audience  of  today  some  inkling  of  the 
same  effect  as  Euripides  produced  wlten 
his  play  was  the  last  new  thing.  In 
Uiis  aim  complete  .success  cannot  be  at- 
tained Your  audience  is  all  the  while 
conscious  that  this  is  dead  drama  resur- 
rected. If  it  is  a  specialized  audience, 
as  a  London  University  audience  nat- 


urally tends  to  be, 'its  members  are  apt 
to  be  too  conscious  of  the  archaeology 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  drama;  if  it  is 
•M  l  a  specialized  audience.  It  is  unable 
t.    appreciate  fully  either  archaeology 
or  drama.    The  chief  trouble  in  produc- 
ing Greek  plays  nowadays  is  the  man- 
agement   of    the    chorus;  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'Bacehae,' 
the   chorus   consists   of  women.  Since 
women  did  not  take  part   in  tragedy 
choruses  in  Euripides's  time  (fhe  right 
to  do  so  being  a  privilege  of  citi^!enship), 
it   is  very   difficult  to  gtrike   a  happy 
mean  toetween  the  conventionality  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  more  realistic  present- 
ment which  we  find  necessary  today. 
In  the  recent  'Trojan  Women'  revivals; 
in    the    performance    ot    the  Orestean 
triology  this  year  at  Cambridge;  and  in  j 
the  present  series  of  performances  at  . 
University   College  we  have   seen  the 
problem    attacked    in    three    different  i 
ways.    Of   these   the   'Trojan  Women' 
choruses  seemed  to  us  to  be  much  the 
farthest  away  from  the  Greek  idea  of 
a  chorus.     Rutting  aside  any  question 
of  technical  skill,  the  two  universities 
have  handled   the  problem   with  more 
knowledge  and  inore  success.    The  best 
chorus-effects   were   attained   at  Cam- 
bridge; and  there,*  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  it  consisted  entirely  of  men. 

"The  'Bacehae'  is  a  terribly  difficult 
play  for  any  but  professional  actors  to 
attempt.     The    violent    passions  upon 
which  it  is  based,  the  scenes  of  horror  ! 
which  it  contains,  all  demand  a  degree  ; 
of  acting  talent  beyond  the  reach  of  ^ 
most  amateurs.     It   is  |iot  surprising,  j 
therefore,  that  the  performance  on  Sat-  i 
urday  wanted  grip.  ' 

"There  was  among  the  players  a  gen- 
eral inability  to  express  emotional  feel- 
ing. Until  Mrs.  Culley  appeared,  late 
in  the  play,  as  Agave,  not  one  of  the 
characters  managed  to  make  us  realize 
that  horror  and  death  were  in  the  air. 
The  messenger,  who  had  the  long  speech 
telling  how  Agave  with  her  Bacchantes 
tore  to  pieces  her  own  son  Pentheus, 
.  was  fluent — even  eloquent;  but  he  was 
t  obviously  reciting  verse,  not  relating  a 
horrible  experience.  So  it  was,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  with  the  rest — excepting 
Mrs.  Culley,  whose  performance  stood 
out  more  clearly  in  consequence.  As  for 
the  chorus  of  Bacchantes — well,  it  was 
faced  with  a  difficulty.    To  be  a  Bac- 


divine  lire,  and  are  as  a  mait'  i 
(to  put  it  quite  coarsely)  drunk.  But 
the  chorus  1b  on  the  lower  stage  almost 
throughout  the  play  ;   and  to  have  to 
break  out  at  periodic  Intervals  into  ajiy 
really  convincing  representation  of  the 
Hacchlc  frenzy  would  not  only  be  w'a'-- 
Ing,  but  would  call  tor  a  degree  of  his- 
trionic talent  that  would  tax  most  pro-  j 
fesslonals   pretty    severely.     In    conse-  j 
que/ice.    this   chorus   of   Maenads   was  ^ 
most  discreet  and  well-behaved  ;  ItB  at-  , 
tllude  might  be  summed  up  in  the  im-  | 
mortal  words  ot  the  bibulous  charlady. 
'Drunk  I  may  be,  but  dhsorderly  never 
always    the    lady.'      Two    dancers  tn 
leopard  skins  did  their  best  to  dispel 
this  air  of  gentility;  but  even  so.  the 
proceedings  chimed  in  very  ill  with  the 
decidedly    unrestrained    nature   ot  me 
choric  songs." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SlINDAY-Symphony  Hall.  3:30    P.  M. 

Richard  Strauss,  composer  and  pian-. 
i'^l;      Elisabeth     Schumann.  soprano; 

Mishel    Piastre,   violini.'it.   See  special 

notice. 

Arlington  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.:  The 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  ot  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Mollenhauer.  Conductor;  Miss 

  violinist.  See  special  notice. 

MONDAY-Symphony  Hall,  8:1^)  P-  M.:  [ 
Concert  by  Edmond  Clement,  the  dis-  j 
tinguished  tenor,  in  aid  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fund  for  French  Wounded  at  the 
American     Memorial      Hospital  at 
Kheims. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.: 
Dorothy  Fairbanks,  soprano.  Sarti. 
Liingi  dal  Carobene;  Veracini,  a  Pa.s- 
toral;  Buzzi-Peccia,  Sweet  Suffolk  Owl; 
Leoncavallo,  Serenade  Prancaise; 
Mozart,  Ah  lo  so  from  "The  Magic 
Flute-  Duparc,  L'Invitation  au  Voy- 
age; Fourdrain.  Chanson  Norvegienne; 
Havin.  Infidelite;  Bizet,  Pastorale;  Cov- 
erley,  Russian  Peasant's  Lullaby; 
Kreisler.  Leezie  Lindsay;  Brockway, 
the  Nightingale;  Ware,  the  Call  ot 
Radha;  W.  S.  Smith.  Faith.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley  Flits,  pianist. 
THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:1.5  P. 
M.:  Song  recital  by  Feodor  Chaliapine. 
the  celebrated  Russian  ba.ss,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  He 
announces  his  program  from  the  stage. 

Weslavan  Hall.  58  Boylston  .street. 
S15  P.  M.:  Recital  by  GranviUe  L. 
Stewart,  tenor.  Songs  by  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Maeger, 
Sharp  De  Koven.  Godl-\rA,  MacDow- 
ell  Dett,  Speaks,  Whelpley,  Lehmann; 
also  a  group  of  Negro  Spirituals.  Ern- 
est H.  Hayes,  accompanist. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.: 
Sixth  Symphony  concert,  M.  Monteux, 
conductor.   See  special  notice. 

Steinert  Hall,  8  P.  M.:  Eleanor 
Lent/,  violoncellist;  Elsa  Strasser  Cur- 
rier pianist.!  Mendelssohn,  Variations 
Concertantes;  G.  Faure.  Elegie; 
Debussy.  Romance;  Boellmann.  Men- 
net  •  Bach.  Suite  G.  major,  for  violon- 
cello alone;  Boellmann,  Variations 
Symnhoniques;  Schumann,  Romance; 
Couperin-Kreisler,  La  Precieuse; 
Reinecke,  Scherzo. 
SATURD.\Y— Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.: 
Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


CODING  GIVES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Howard  Coding,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Couperin, 
Le   Bavolet  Flottant ;   Bach,   Bourree  ; 
MacDowell,    First    Movement    of    the  ^ 
Heroic    Sonata ;    Ireland,    'Wte    Island  1 
Spell;  Malipiero,  Passing  Masks;  Rach- 1 
maninoff.  Prelude,  G  major ;  Moussorg-  ■ 
sky,  Gopak ;  Chopin.  Barcarolle,  Waltz 
in  D  flat  major.  Mazurka  in  G  major. 
Polonaise  in  A  flat  major, 

Mr.  Coding's  recitals  give  pleasure. 
He  is  a.  musician  as  well  as  a  pianist — 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  men  and 
women  tliat  busy  themselves  with  piano 
recitals.  His  programs  are  interesting 
and  not  too  long.  He  does  not  "special- 
ize," but  he  has  a  fine  appreciation  of 
various  schools. 

Arranging  his   program   he  has  the 
courage  to  put  modern  and  ancient  com- 
posers in  the  same  group,  nor  is  he  so 
thoughtless  as  to  d  fer  playing  unfa- 
miliar pieces  till  the  very  end..  Tester- 
,day  he  might  have  grouped  together  the 
1  pieces  by  Couperin,  Ireland  and  Mali- 
Ipiero  without  shocking  anyone  except 
the  fanatical  believer  in  the  chronologi- 
cal or  historical  program,  for  the  spirit 
'oi  the  three  just  named  is  the  same.  We 
Lhink  Ireland's  "Island  Spell"  has  been 
played  here  before.    It  is  an  excursion 
into  a  field  that  Arnold  Bax  has  worked, 
but  Mr.  Ireland  fortunately  is  not  dif- 
use.     Hisv  little  piece  is  charming  by 
ason  of  its  delicate  fancy  and  poetic 
^ling  witliout  a  flagrant  attempt  at 
ilsm.     But   what   shall   be   said  of 
lipiero's  three  pieces?    There  is  nc 
ibt  about  the  man's  sincerity.  No 
sl-.ould  accuse  him  of  endeavoring 
startle  smug  and   respectable  citl- 
Tri  this  music  there  is  a  sugges- 
rnival  time  c-f  .nufk^rs  n3<".- 


|ing   in    [he   streets.,   fantastically  ciaa 
I  ready  for  any  impish  trick.    They  do 
Inot  tarry  till  the  spectator  sighs  for 
I  new  apparitions.    While  they  make  no  I 
I  deep  impression  at  thft  time,  they  are' 

^The  HeraM  has  often  commended  Mr  ' 
coding's  playing:;  his  arreeable  touch 
ll8  musical  phrasing,    if  he  played  the 
IdeHclous   and   strangely   modern  piece 
I  of  Couperln  with  tlie  requisite  gmce 
IRO  that  the  hearer  thought  of  Watteau' I 
ttT  at  least  of  Fragonai-d.  he  aUso  atruck  1 
tlie  heroic  note  In  his  interpretation  of 
Mac  Dowell's  pages. 

SAN  CARLO  OPERA  CO. 
IN  'MADAME  BUTTERFLY' 

Performance  Is  Seen  by  Large  and 
Greatly  Flea-ed  Audience 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSED— Puccini's 
["Madame  Butterfly"  performed  by  the 
iSan  Ca  lo  Opera  Company.  Fortune 
loallo.  director;  Mr.  Peroni.  conductor. 
I  The  chief  parts  we-e  taken  by  Mmeb 
■  Kitziu  and  Pjiggi;  Messrs.  Boscacci  and 
IMarr. 

I   "Madame    Butterfly"    will    no  doiibi 
Idraw  audiences  for  .some  years  to  come. 
Ipi  St  of  all  there  i.s  an  interesting  s'ory. 
lalthough  the  American  re"tomnt  Is  a 
dCPd.    Some  one  al'eged  to  be  versed  in 
■Japanese    life    and    manners  recentl> 
■stated,  perhaps  rashly,  that  the  story 
lis    incredible     because     no  Japanese 
'■Tiroman  would  love  a  man  so  intensely. 
The  Japanese  singer  who  some  seasons 
Bgo  showed  us  how  Butterly  should  b«; 
bostumed  and  acted,  so  that  all  other 
Bopranos    in    the    pari,    whether  they 
jf|,  e  Germans,  French,  Italian  or  Ameri- 
cans, seem  merely  good,  bad  or  indif- 
icrent,  and  simmers  dressed  in  a  more 
|4»r    less    engaging    Japanese  manner, 
^ould  surely  not  agree  with  this  ob- 
Islector  to  the  story. 

K  For  after  all,  in  this  opera,  the  pJay 
Jfls  the   main    thfng,  (  though    there  is 
Ij^iniuslng  chatter    in    the    orchestra,  a 
|i)ustllng    chorus    with    restless  mino; 
^characters,  wUh  occasionally  gcod  old- 
ftashioned  straight  ItPlian  melody  clid 
pn  modern  harmonic  d  ess.    When  the 
"performance  is  a  smooth  one,  the  e  is 
Sgreeable  entertainment.    And  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  see  an  American 
consul  cutting  so  creditable  a  figure  as 
"n  this  opera.  /  ' 

The  performance  yeste  d^y  afternoon  ^ 
was  seen  by  a  large  and  greatly 
■pleased  aur'lence.  Mme.  P  tzlu, 
Ithough  physlcal'y  perhaps  rather  largt- 
I  for  the  part,  sang  and  acted  effectiv.?ly. 
[Mr.  Boscacci,  whose  voice  is  agreeable, 
I  AH  a  figure  on  the  stage  did  not  mak. 
la  sufficient  excuse  for  Pinke.  ton's 
I  rf.preheiisible  behavior.  Mme.  Pa^gi 
again  gave  great  pleasure  by  her  voice. 
I  vocal  skill  and  dramatic  intelligence, 
las  did  Mr.  Marr,  who  by  his  mere 
iDresence  dominates  the  stage.  The 
I  r>rc'  estra  gave  a  capitol  reading  of 
[Puccini's  score. 

Last  night  the  opera  aa  announced 
Iwas,  "II  Travatore"  witli  Mme.  Soioya 
I  .*is  Leonora. 

BY  DR.  STRAUSS 


prui.nn    1  in  the  realm  of  music,  and 
even  by  those  whose  worth  is  slight. 

Miss    Schumann,    by    no    means  a 
stranger  in  this  country,  has  not  onl/i 
a  beautiful  voice  which  has  been  un-; 
commonly  well   trained;  she  is  an  in- 1 
terpreter;  she  expresses  with  genuine 
feeling  sentiments   and   emotions,  and 
this  in   a  way   that  moves   the  merej 
lover  of  music  and  excites  the  admira-i 
tion  of  the  pedagogue.    The  ease  with: 
which  she  sings,   no  matter  how  for-  ; 
bidding    the    intervals    may    be,  the 
simplicty  of  her  diction  when  the  mu- 
sic   Itself    is    of   a    folk-song,  homely 
character— we  use   the  word  "homely" 
in  its  good  old  meaning;  the  absence  of 
any    evident    attempt    to    impress  or 
startle;     the     evennesrs,     purity  and 
(luality   of   her   tones,   her  control  of 
breath;  the  significance  that  she  gives 
to  the  text  seizing  the  general  spirit, 
italicizing  lightly  a  line  when  the  music 
I  gives  emphasis:  passing  but  not  care- 
ii  lessly.  over  an  unessential  phrase  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  out  what  is  es- 
sential,   or    in    the   preparation    of  a 
climax — these  characteristics  of  her  art 
put  her  in  the  front  rank  of  Lleder  sing- 
ers, justly  applauded  as  .she  is  in  opera. 

The  songs  are  not  only  interesting  in 
themselves ;  they  mark  stages  in  Dr. 
Strauss's  career.  The  earlier  ones  show 
the  influence  of  various  composers,  his 
predecessors,  especially  Schumann  and 
Brahms.  But  even  in  the  earlier  songs 
there  are  hints  at  the  Strauss  of  the 
more  daring  symphonic  poems  and  the 
later  operas.  Some^of  the  songs  on  the 
program  were  familiar,  but  as  Miss 
Schumann  sang  them  they  were  very 
welcome.  The  contrast  between  the 
"Wiegenlied"  and  "Einerlei" ;  between 
"Mit  deinen  blauen  Augen"  and 
"Schlechtes  Wetter"  with  its  reflection 
of  Heine's  Irony  is  marked.  An  so  the 
versatility  of  the  composer  and  the  intel- 
ligence, of  the  singer,  removed  the  re- 
proach of  monotony  often  justly  brought 

against  a  recital  of  flongs  by  one  and  the 
same  musician. 

Mr.  Piastre,  who  played  at  the  Cleve- 
land orchestra's  concert  last  season, 
gave  a  far  better  account  of  himself 
yesterday,  although  the  sonata  itself  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  Dr.  Strauss's 
important  works. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Tomlinson,  the  author  of 
"Old  Junk."  published  In  the  Literary 
Review  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  ot 
Nov.  5  a  long  and  brilliant  article  in 
which  he  discussed  "Moby  Dick"  in 
glorious  fashion  and  woAdered  how  Mel- 
ville came  to  write  that  extraordinary 
yarn;  why  no  other  book  by  .  him 
approaches  It.  Before  he  read  "Moby 
Dick"  he  could  not  undertsand  the  en- 
thusiasm of  others  when  they  spoke 
about  it.  He  smiled  incredulously.  At 
last  he  read  it: 

"T;  do  not  know  whether  Americans 
are  aware  of  the  position  of  J^^J 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

■Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  assisted  by  Miss  1 
Elisabeth     Schumann.     soprano,  and] 
Mishel   Piastre,  violinist,  gave  a  con-  , 
cert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-  | 
noon.  The  program  comprised  his  violin 
sonata  and  these  songs:  Zueignung,  Du 
Meines   Herzens  Kroeneleln,   All  mein 
Gadanken.  Mit   deinen   Clauen  Augen, 
Jung  Hexenlied,  Freundliche  Vision,  Ich 
WoUte  ein  Straeusslein  binden;  Einerlei, 
Der  Stem,  Schlechtes  Wetter,  Wigen- 
lied.  Glueckes  Genug.  Ich  trage  meine 
Mlnne.   Ich  chwe'be,   Traum   durch  die 
Daemmerung,  Schlagende  Herzen. 

It  was  early  in  19(M  that  Dr.  Strauss' 
visited  Boston.  He  then  conducted  con- 
certs of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  His 
wife,  Pauline,  sang  some  of  his  songs, 
and  in  one  of  his  concerts  he  played  the 
piano  part  of  his  "Enoch  Arden,"  which 
was  recited  by  David  Bispham.  The 
years  have  pas.sed  and  brought  Strauss 
glory,  also  abuse,  for  to  some  "Salome  " 
and  "Elektra"  are  as  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  There  was.  naturally, 
curiosity  to  see  how  this  great  musician 
looks  In  1921. 

It  may  be  aaid  that  he  has  grown  no 
older  during  his  absence  than  a  gentle- 
man should  have  grown  in  the  course 
of  17  years,  some  of  which  wet^  years 
of  turmoil,  i>orrow  and  anguish.  I 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  llim  yester-  I 
I  day    ao    a    pianist,    accompanying  'if 
charming  interpreter  of  his  songs  m  a 
most    musical   and    delightful  manner. 
Simple  and  dignified,  outwardly  undis-.^ 
turbed  by  late  comers  whose  entrance  o 
between  the  songs  of  the  first  group  d 
must  have  been  a  serious  annoyance  to 
ium  and  the  singer,  he  was  refreshinlj  | 
ly  free  from  the  airs  and  graces  ..</n-[ 
-   •  ■  ..  nonesty! 


vine  as  a  writer,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  ^vrite  of  his  great  book  within  nieas- 
ure  for  I  have  no  doubt  "Moby  Dick 
goes  into  that  small  company  of  hiK. 
extravagant,  generative  books  which 
have  made  other  writers 
ages-T  mean  the  books  we  cannot 
classify  but  which  must  be  read  by, 
:lery  man  who  --"---'Gargantua  and  | 
PantagrueV  'Don  Quixote,  Guilders 
Travels,-  'Tristram  Shandy'  and  the 
?^,ckwick  Papers.'  That  is  -here 
•Mobv  Dick-  Is.  and  it  is  therefore  as 
taportant  a  creative  effort  a- 
has  made  in  her  hustory  ^  « 
Star  Spangled  Banner,'  If  t^f^  'y^^! 
Hght  hvmn  with  fer%'or.  and  the  deep 
est  ense  of  debt  and  ?-.itude  at  any 
patriotic  thanksgiving  ^":^'7Xe^odv 
Dick  '  I  would  assist  any  future  noa^ 
of  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  any  place  on 
elrfh  If  on  fheir  venture  depended  t,e 
vltalitv  of  the  seed  of  such  a  book  as 
that.  The  Inchoate  jungle  "f  J'"^^,'^ 
,ocietv  flowers,  and  In  a  sense  J"St' 


ready  at  hand,  and  one  th:' 
use  without  making  o.. 
changes  of,  any  k.nd-the  K..,^  i.'"' 

^heTcc±rt^he^atrsnrtL^yr;f 

rnan  In  Xltish  Columbia  who,  though 
a  prohibrtlonist.  was  defending  Chnst 
for  having  turned  the  water  into  wine- 
h°s  defence  being  that  the  wine  pro- 
duced rnust  have  been  unfermented  and 
therefore  harmless,  as  there  hadn't  been 
time  for  the  action  of  fermentation  to 
Tve  taken  place.  Truly  some  of  our 
prohibitionist  friends  seem  to  be  as 
iacklng  in  humor  as  they  are  a  re- 
gard for  personal  liberty.  H.  A. 
^Wellesley  Hills. 

THOSE  CARICATURES 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Your  con-espondent  "S"  asks  <"  what 
saloon  in  New  York  certain  caricatures 
bv  Thoma,^.  Nast  were  exhibited.  They 
were  in  the  saloon  of  George  &  Je.ry 
Thomas,  on  Broadway  between  Mst 
and  22d  streets,  noted  for  its  Tom 
&  Jerry's,  a  drink  ciuite  like  egg  nog, 
ferve7  very  hot.  but  evidently  out  of 
vogue  now;^s  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  It  for  many  yeajs.  J-  a.  m. 

Hopkinton. 

DISILLUSIONIZED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  used  to  think. when  skirts  were  long 
That    ladies    all    had    shapely  shms^ 
But  briefer. clothing  proves  me  wrong 
For  some  exhibit  rolling  pms. 
A  lot  are  slim  beyond  belief, 
And  goodly  numbers  run  to  beef. 

T  meet  young  ladies  on  the  sfeet 
With  stylish  clothes  and  hair  in  bobs. 
And  when  mv  glances  seek  their  feet, 
I   find   their  anklet  mostly  kn^s. 
While  matrons,  middle-aged  and  grave. 
Have  legs  to  make  a  poet  rave. 
And  maids  whose  skirts  much  stocking 

Though"  proud  of  handsome  arms  and 

necks,  .  _ 

Have  understandings  like  a  bow. 
Or  rivalling  the  letter  X. 
While  dresses  hardly  more    han  k.lts 
Reveal  what  men  consider  sUlts. 

How  sad  to  feel  that  we  were  wrong, 
That  life  is  poorer  than  we  thought. 
?he  world,  lo  bright  when  skirts  were 

Ts  da'r°k"and  drear  now  they  are  short. 
Is  aarK  an  JACK  BUNSBY. 

Brookline. 

SYMPHONY    HALL  RALLIES 

A-^  the  World  Wags: 

one  soon  learns  the  folly  of  getting 
"all  hel  UP"  over  the  ridiculous  m- 
dSnitv  of  the  political  game.  But  as 
i  read  in  The  Herald  the  account  of  la.st 
nigu'r  intellectual  debauchery  (called 
a  rallv)  in  Symphony  Hall,  my  sense 
of  humor,  ordinarily  good  for  these  oc- 
casion" deserted  me,  swept  away  bV  a 
ttlnge  of  sentiment.  For  an  instant 
I  recalled  vividly  my  feeling  when,  as 
a  l.ttte  boy  T  heard  the  "Boston  Sym- 
Dhonv"  for  the  first,  time.  I  was  so  ful 
of  tremors  then  thkt  I  scarcely  dared 
„ut  my  head  back  to  look  ^.^  those 
great  statues  so  Inconceivably  High  up 

°"lt  wourd'^be  expecting  a  deal  too  much 
to  assume  that  Symphony  Hall  ml^ht 
be  conducted  for  concerts  alone,  but  pnp  ^ 
can  only  wish  that  a  line  >n,s;ht  be  : 
drawn  somewhere,  since  any  line,  how-  | 
ever   complacently   drawn,    would  cer- 
tainly  exclude  such  vulgarities  as  are  j 
the  monkey-shines  of  our  office-seekers,  i 
the  mon.^         DONALD  RICHMOND 
Brockton,  Nov.  10. 


scholarship  while  in  her  teens,  inlierited 
talent  from  her  father,  and  is  as  yet  un- 
affected and  unspoiled,  giving  promise  of 
high  technical  proficiency,  a  natural  mu- 
sician, and  already  sure  of  her  audience. 
Her  playing  of  the  ever  popular  Vleux- 
temps  concerte  in  D  minor,  minus  of 
course  the  scherzo,  so  rarely  played, 
was  characterized  by  thorough  under- 
standing! especially  in  the  more-  poetic 
^d  emotional  passages.  Flowers  and 
plaudits  rewarded  her,  and  she  respected 
the  canons  of  art  and  good  taste,  mod- 
estly declining  to  surrender  to  the  en- 
core demands,  although  recalled  again 
I  and  again. 


!  S'ture,  then  its  sadj^  heroic  story. 
REVISED  VERSIONS 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

1  hear  that  the  P'""'^'^'^'""/'"  ..t" 
getting  out  a  new  expurgated  edition 
of  the  Bible  from  which  the  Marr^ge 
Feast  at  Cana  and  all  allusions  to  wine 
have  been  eliminated.    The  real  Bible 

of  course,  a  thorn  in  their  ^"i^' 
how  foolish  to  draw  attention  to  it  by 
such  a  futile  attempt  at  deception. 
The     non-conformist  ^T^Engllnd 

tuted  the  communion,  though  Rro.ssij 
Irreverent,  was  far  more  honest  and 
's7raightfor^vard.  A  few  /ears  ago  a 
ladv  speaking  in  ^avor  of  siiftiage  ror 
women  stated  that  if  she  ^la^  her  «ay 
the  Bible  should  be  suppressed  by  law 
it  ^^^'-^^-^  3T?."Tn'  vIt^^bl:'noi^ 
thrtThe"  Prrmo^e?!  oVnew  movem 

should  change  over  t'^^  f '^f  hall 
thoir  peculiar  tenets,  ^nd  that  we  snaii 
soon  be  having  the  anti-cigarette  Bible 
the  antl-vaccinatlon,  the  vegetanan^the 
swat  the  fly  and  nun'ierous  other  B  Wes^ 
nnti-probibitioniJj      are  fortunaie 


QUICK  PASSAGES 

As  the  World  Wags: 
If  sailing  ship  passages  still  have  in- 

'*In^l853  the  ship  Trade  Wind  of  New  | 
York  made  the  passage  east.  San  j 
Francisco  to  New  York,  in  75  days.  -| 

In  1855  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  year)  the  i 
ship    Lightning    of    Boston    made  the 
passage  from  Melbourne  to  Boston  in 
64  days.    I  believe,  the  record 

The  writer  has  .seen  m  the  log  of  the 
American  ship  John  Bna,  record  of  a 
daTs  run  in  the  Pacific  in  1906  of  »7S 
knots  and  of  2142  knots  in  seven  consec- 
utive davs.  The  John  Ena  was  Scotch 
built,  port  Glasgow.  She  wa.s  given 
American  registry  when  the  Sandwich 
Islands  came  under  our  control,  bhe 
was  lost  two  years  ago,  going  into 
Wellington,  N.  Z  Ther«  are  recor  s  o 
fast  passages  from  India  to  Great 
Britain  Few  from  Bombay  to  an 
American  Atlantic^po^t.^  s^RGENT 
^   lK>w«r  Pawcatuck  (Stonington),  Ct, 

People's  Orchestra  Gives  In- 
teresting Performance 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Bmil  MoUenhauer.  conductor,  gave  Its 
fourth  concert  in  the  Arlington  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  Miss  Marjorie 
Pierce  Posselt,  violinist,  as  assisting  ar- , 
list.   The  program  ^  | 

Osprtiire  to  "Coriolsn"  Op.  82  ...  ..Beethoven  I 
Love    Scene,    from    "Suite    for  »tnn« 

Orchestra"  ••  Hert>ert 

Ooncerto  for  Violin.  No.  4  In  D  minor 

Poetioue  sine's. '.v.  ■  V, ' ' K;.- ' ' ^S^"^  ' 

Sv^rrjphonic    P^^em  .  |','bellu. 


riHE  MIRAGE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SELWYN'S  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Mirage."  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  Edgar  Selwyn, 
produced  at  Far  Rockaway  early  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  Performed  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  on 
Sept.    30,  1920. 

_.     ,  Audrey  BaJrd 

Betty  Bond   ^^^^^  Mallon 

M?s.\rene  MoVei;nd\\- 

Wallace  (Wally)  Stuart ^. Reg  nal<l.^  ^^_^^ 

^''t';  Ann  Hamilton 

M  rs,   Marnn  r  ■,*  •         t  -     h*>rt  Terry 

Cheater  (Chet)  Martin ..   .^Lambert  ^re^y 

.M  Manning   Betty  Byrnes 

Mile.  Blsle   Leonore  Masse 

Dolly  MciMann   Albert  Marsh 

H '"i*"\r  '  rait ".Maieol"!  Williams 

Henry  M.  Oait...   r!por"e  Harcourt 

Charles  Slanwood  ^gJan^y  Dudley 

Stanley  .Northrup  nlorge  Ue  Soir 

Edward  Ooddlng  Howa?d  Benton 

George  Clayton   ^^^(jyg  coUins 

Grace  barren  'raiherine  Deals 

Carrie  Williams.  • .  '^^'^^n"  Byrnes 

pegrgy  Arnold  

This  play  with  Its  pseudo-realism,  its 
picture  of  fast  life  in  New  York  a. 
opposed  to  the  blameless  conduct  of 
the  dweller  in  Erie.  Pa.,  its  dialogue, 
now  slangv,  now  solemnly  platitudinous, 
wlll  interest  the  unsophisticated  specta- 
7or  who  looks  to  the  theatre  as  the 
mirror  of  contemporaneous  eP>^f  f 
incidents  In 'the  metropolis^  ^f™tist 
smile  derisively  when  .  the  drf-m^"^' 
assures  him  indirectly  tJiat  the  play 
points  a  moral.  - 

Irene  Martin,  coming  from  Brte, 
arrives,  in  New  Y"'*'' I" /^^"^ 
she  worked  in  a  collar-box  factory.  In 
New  York,  being  a  go°'i-'°°'^'"f,,^°"" 
woman,  she  works  men,  .especiaHy  Mr 
Salt,  who  is  a  financial  giant  by  day| 
and  a  smooth  sensualist  at  night.  With, 
Mr.  Gait,  who  to  show  his  depraved  na 
ture,  smokes  cigarettes  in  a  long  hold 
er,  she  lives  in  guilty  splendor.  Givin' 
out  to  her  family  that  she  "\arried 
rich  man  from  whom  she  Was  d'vorced. 
the  noble  girl  sends  money  'arg' 
amounts  to  her  mother.  Sister  and  he 
cub  of  a  brother.  The  brother  suspectsl 
the  source  of  this  bounty  and  Is  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  when  he  calls  on 
her  in  New  York.  , 

As    Irene    Moreland,    for   so    she  s 
known,  she  sits  one  day  depressed  rest- 
less.    She    is    debating    whether  she 
should  attend  a  dinner  S'^^" 
Gait.    Suddenly  appears  her  old  play 
mate  in  Erie,  a  sentimentalist  one  Man- 
ning.   He  is  in  New  York  about  to  put 
Through  a  gieat  street  railway  scheme^ 
■Ever    since    Irene    left    Ene    he  has 
dreamed  about  her;  she  has  been  his 
ideal.    She  has  not  forgotten  him.  iJe 
asks  her  to  marry  him.    She  refuses  a 
pvst  saying  she  cannot,  but        will  no 
explain  herself,   and  at  last  she  falls 
into  his  arms  consenting. 

She  "oes  to  the  dinner,  given  for 
western"  men.  Gait,  in  hospitable  vein, 
has  also  invited  women  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  both  sirens  and  harpiea, 
women  who  at  once  put  the 
at  ease,  all  except  Manning.  ^"^^-J^ 
cearin  In  a  dinner  coat,  is  shocked 
bv  tke  advances  made  by  bare-bacKed 
ladies  who  show  pawn  tickets  and  beg 
or  diamond  rings.  His  host  tells  him 
to  be  a  sport,  but  Manning  remembers 
^ie  Pa.,  and  is  a  Sir  Galahad.  Having 
been  assured  that  these  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  their  livelihood 
bv  auending  Gait's  dinner,  he  is  deeplv 

pained  when  he  "^^^  ^^"^  /"^^'.^f 
-  the  room.  There  are  the  two  dramatic 
scenes:  The  one  between  Irene  and 
,  Manning ;  the  other  between  Irene  and 
Gait.  Manning,  broken-hearted,  leaves 
suddenly,  not  even  tasting  the  oysters 
much  less  the  soup.  Irene  bltterl> 
reproables  Gait  for  disclosing  their  re- 

'^P^sstng'  over  a  sad  family  meeting 
in  which  the  cub  of  a  brother  tells  his 
mother  all  about  Irene  «nd  command, 
her  not  to  see  her  daughter,  we  come 
to  the  scene  in  which  Mannmg  enters^ 

having  been  ^"'"'"""^.'^^^''^^^""^he  twc 
is   a   tearful   reconciliation.     The  twc 

are  to  leave  at  once  for  Erie.  Pa.,  bi  t 
Gait   comes    in    uninvited,    and  whll< 
Manning    is    out    buying    th«  -dwa 
■  tickets,  tells  Irene  what  her  future  liff 
in  Erie,  how  the  neighbors  will 
.  sTrelTlearn  ^f  her  fast  life.    How  ,he> 
win  talk!  And  Manning's  happiness  ^11 
be    destroved.     On    Manning's  return 
>       ?rene  says  she  will  not  go  to  Ene  un 

she   is   wo"""  »'  him.     The  .uitau 
I     1  falls. 

1    One  may 


worthy  of  him. 

Judge    the   nature  of 


M  Baira  as  <,,,«..v-  sunk:  the  passem 

he  audi«nce  ind  was  "f'*"",""'"     schooner's  crew, 
tlble,  nor  was  the   enunciation  of  I 
*^R«ed  always  distinct.     Mr.   Gait  J 
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r.iin    t'li..-^  Hynops 
k   niAlo    vislrors    n  .^n,         -       ■  . 
have    be«n    |n    great    hast.,  to 
Mr    C.alfe    little    party  Some 
say  that  Mr.  Mann  ins  Is  a  bit 
krte     But  tills  Is  neither  here  nor 
The  chief  interest  last  nig-ht  was 
nerformance. 
,  Reed  fcave  a  plausible  portrayal 
Wolnt  ^ho  is  nothing  more  or 
ban  i  puppet  «   the  dramatist. 
«8  interesting;  at  times  she  wa8 
^e  especially  when  she  had  occa. 
o  free  he.-  mind  to  Ret  y    Ch  it 
Jr  Gait.    In  these  scenes  the  pOp- 
urned   to   flesh   and    blood.  But 
"shy-washy  stuff  is  given  her 
idcrer  scenes  to  speak! 

Williams   was    polished,  quietly 
al   as   the   wicked    Unancier  and 
rraser  by  his  earnestness  arid  siii- 
rave    the   Sfemblance   of   life  to 
Ufimentalist  from  K'-'"; 
-.an  excellent  Chet  M^rfn.  one  of 
nost  thoroughly  objectionable  char- 
"7  we  have  seen  on  the  stage. 

Baird  as  Betty  spoke  her  lities 


.,,,,.,,11.    ,.,^vivi>_b  TWO 
As  tiie  W  orld  Waga: 

How  a.boirt  the  Red  Jacket  In  1S54? 
Thir/een  days  and  one  hour  from  New 
Tor/c  to  Liverpool.  Or  the  Uve  Yajikei 
at;  the  same  time,   sailing  from  New 


York     three    daVB    before    /he-  Red 

.lacket?  On  the  pas-'^age  from  '-Iverpool. 
when   near   the  Grand   Banks.   ™ith  a 
smooth  sea  and  a  sharp  northwest  wina 
the  live  Yankee  logged  17  >tn°t» 
hauled  and  sh  trp  at  it,  for  a  "me  which 
under  that  way  of  sailing  Is  remarK 
able.    I  was  there.    I  know  of  no  craft 
under  sail  that  over  beat  bhl.s  record 
About  1S33  the  sKrhooner  Clrlue  (1  do  not 
know  if  I  have  spelled  this  correctly) 
of  about  GO  tons,  loaded  ^,1^^^ 
of  lime  made  the  run  from 
iMe.,    10   New   York   in   48  hours.  My 
fPther  was  in  command.    This  was  the 
craft   that  was  run  down  by  an  ex- 
cur.>.ion    steamer.     The    steamer  was 
sunk:  the  passengers  were  saved  by  the 


i  pound  fiauoe.s.    On»-he  called  It  •Jmpln 
i  -consisted   of   sweet   olive   oil  mixed 
with  rich  wine  and  "Oarum."  a  sauce 
j  In    itself   made  of   small   pickled  flsh, 
especially  the  scomber.    A  richer  sauce 
'  was  made  by  adding  to  this  mess,  boiled 
with  a  mixture  of  chopped  herbs,  ana 
then  cooled  after  Ciliclan  saffron  haa 
been  ."i  rinkled  over  It.  the  oil  of  tns 
pressed  berry  of  the  olive  of  Venafrum, 
In  Campania  famous  for  Its  olives. 

The  Greeks  In  their  sumptuous  daT" 
were  also  concocters  of  sauces.  Alexis 
in  his  play  "The  Caldron"  represenU 
a  character  aa  recommending  sesame. 
Then  ^ 
"Take  some  grapes  dried  and  out. 
Some  fennel,  anise,  assafoedita, 
Mustard  and  cabbage,  some  dry  cort» 
and«r, 

Sumach  and  cummin,  capers,  marjoraJB. 
Looks,  garlic,  thyme,  sage,  sesell. 
Some  new-made  wine  ^boU'd  down,  aoiB» 
rue  and  spinach." 


W.  E. 


CROCKETT. 


Reed  alway-  - 
,„tlv  picked  his  female  entertainers 
M  They  had  the  air  of  flappers 
fr  than  oi  seductive  demi-mon- 
Tk  vA\o  would  loosen  the  purses  of 
*tss  r^en  from  towns  of  Ohio,  UU- 
aiid  Indiana. 

)me  days  agro  Mr.  Halliday  Wither- 
on  questioned  the  accuracy  of  a 
tement  made  by  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
lis  IJava  Head"  concerning:  a  sailing 
»el  making  the  run  from  Bombay  to 
lerpool  in  24  days,  and  again  from 
ilel|ra  to  Colombo,  a  distance  of  1100 
itlea]  miles,  in  20  days.  As  a  result, 
!  Herald  has  received  several  letters 
lUt  fast  runs  made  by  American  clip- 
ships  which  we  now  print.  Mr. 
irwood  Broun  of  the  New  York  World 
>lished  recently  in  his  entertaining 
nun  a  letter  in  which  the  writer 
nteft  out  incredible,  grossly  inaqicu- 
,  stafentents.  according  to  the  letter, 
de  ,b3J,.J'Ir.  Hergresheimer  in  a  story 
illshed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Oct.  22.  For  example,  the  cargo 
ried  by  a  ship.  "At  the  date  of  this 
ry — the  middle  of  th'e  last  century- 
re  wasn't  a  hull  afloat  equal  to  a 
■go  of  that  size"  (800  tons). 
Jl  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  en- 
ins  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  stories  when 
docs  not  strain  himself  to  write 
II.  We  know  nothing  about  vessels, 
:hing  about  sailing,  though  we  have 
ndered  at  the  peculiar  construction 
the  Flying  Dutchman  as  represented 
the  operatic  stage.  Our  knowledge 
jea-life  is  derived  chiefly  from  novels 
Melville,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Clarke 
saell  —  and      other  old-fashioned 


f'™!  itfers:  also  from  the  Psalmist's  de- 

rtirf,  i  iption  of  those  that  do  business  in 

vircei  >»,t  waters:  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and 

1  W  tgi^er  like  a  drunken  man." 

h''  tut  these  letters  will  surely  Interest 

ijs^''  !ny. 


FASt  CLIPPERS 
t|ie  World  Wags: 
Jhe  Northern  Light  built  in  1851  by 
legs  Bros,  at  South  Boston,  made  in 
I  the  record  passage  from  San  Fran- 
loj  to  Boston,  viz:  76  days,  5  hours, 
lis  has  never  been  equalled  by  a  sail- 
A  detailed  account  of  this  passage 
"The  Clipper  Ship  Era"  by 
Clark. 

famous   marine   artist   of  that 
,  . -.Jtte,   William    Bradford,    painted  two 
!!  not  jttires  of  the  Northern  Light,  one  of 
llch  was  for  the  omier,  Mr.  James 
ucknis,  and  the  other  for  the  builder, 
he  latter  I  now  have. 
..  The  record  passage  from  San  Fran- 
siip-  aoo  to  New  York  is  7fi  days  made  in 
54  by  the  Comet,  built  in  1851  by  Will-  ! 
m  H.  Webb  at  New  York.    Both  these  I 
iCOTds  are  faster  than  any  ever  made  , 
•om  either   Boston   or  New  York  to  ; 
\n  Francisco.  F.  H.  B.  j 

Boston. 


Bnston. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  AlexaJider  D. 
Martin  of  Central  Falls.  R.  I.,  for  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Kilmarnoch  Standard  con- 
taining interesting  information  about  old 
and  rapid  English  clippers.  Thus  the 
Wendur,  built  in  1S84,  on  a  voyage  from 
Newcastle.  N.  S.  Wales  to  Valparaiso, 
made  69S1  miles  In  29  days. 

"A  SHIELD  OF  BRAWN." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  taformatlon.  For 
the  last  seven  years  I  have  received  an 
invitation  every  two  weeks  to  read  a 
play  in  company  with  the  host  and  a 
?ew  other  gentlemen.   I  ^."J^^Pl,  ll^'i^Jy*; 
tatlon  with  great  regularity.  The  plays 
^adarr  usually  Elizabethan  .they  stand 
on   their  own  m^^lt-read  for  amuse 
ment  and  no  autopsy  >%held^  Our  host 
provides  sustenance  ^^d  admirable 
gars  usually  at  the  end  of  the  third ^ct 
1  and    the    intermission    is    filled  with 
t  town  news,  local  gossip,  and  personal 

'^HoweTer.'reference  to  eats  often  ex- 
ci^s  a  common  interest:  thus^  the  other 
evening  when  Justice  Greedy  In    A  New 
wlv  fo  Pay  Old  Debts"  was  hungry 
Tfew  short  hours  after  having  eaten_  a 
shield  of  brawn  and  a  barrel  of  Col- 
chester oysters"  there  was  a  general  de- 
mand to  know  something  ahout  a  sh.eW 
of*  brawn.  When  it  Came  to  an  answer 
:rerybody  got  a  double  F    One  of  the 
company,    however,    recalled    a  reler 
enS  to^t  in  "Ivanhoe,"  I  think  he  said 
it  was  held  up  to  the  confusion  of  his 
nemies:  whereby  the  ^^"tleman  inferred 
that  it  might  be  pig's  .J^ 
later  we  came  across  it  m     'Ihe  ai 
chemist,"  but  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
pany was  equally  dense.  ^ 

Newtonville.  »•  W.  K.  I 

1  The  tough  skin  on  the  sides  and 
flanks  of  the  boar  was,  and  no  doubt 
^  called  a  shield.  "Brawn."  muscles 
oi^  flesh  tor  food,  came  to  mean  specifl- 
eally  the  flesh  of  boars  or,  later 
swine  A  shield  of  brawn  was  made 
bv  placing  a  piece  of  boar's  skin  round 
the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  mould,  fill- 
in'  it  UP  with  meat  and  cooking  until 
't^"e  mess  was  soft  and  tender^  In 
•^vahhoe"    Wamba    "opposed    to  the 


•  A  aetaiiec 
jrlven  in  "1 
jbur  H.  CU 
i^e  famous 


beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of  bra;wT>. 
Peacock  in  his  "Gryll  Grange"  (1861). 
speaks  of  the  dish  as  known  in  hla 
time.  Is  it  served  now  In  London  at 
banquets  of  Worshipped  Bellows  Mend- 
ers or  of  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fish- 
l  mongers?  Is  our  correspondent  sure 
that  a  shield  of  brawn  Is  mentioned  in 
Ben  Jonson's  "Alchemist"?  Face  In 
that  comedy  speaks  of  a  "collar  of 
brawn,  cut  down,  beneath  the  sou»e, 
and  wriggled  with  a  knife."— Ed. 


FLYING  CLOUD 

the  World  Wags: 
The  Flying  Cloud,  constructed  in  1S51 
Donald  McKay,  bore  as  a  flgure- 
ead,  a  winged  angel  with  a  speaking 
umpet  in  her  hand.  The  mainmast  of 
.  ajdlits  clipper,  including  the  topmast  and 
.  jiii  kysail  pole,  rose  to  200  feet;  her  main. 
"  ard  measured  82  feet  and  her  bowsprit 
nd  jibboom  extended  58  feet.  She  was 
rakish  craft,  to  be  sure;  her  masts 
anted  1%  fciches  to  the  foot.  On  that 
memorable  voyage  in  1851;  from  New 
ork  to  San  Francisco,  under  the  com-  V 
land  of  Capt.  Josiah  Perkins  Cressy, 
le  covered  the  distance  in  89  days  and 
i  hours.  In  one  day  she  made  433'/4 
tatute  miles,  42  miles  faster  than  any 
teaniship  of  that  period.  For  a  num- 
of  days,  indeed,  she  averaged  IZhi 


:nots,  sailing  5912  miles  on  an  average 


1 


.227  miles  a  day;  and  this  in  spite  of 
fact  she  sprung  her  mainmast,  split 
staysails  at  both  fore  and  maln- 
opmasts  and  lost  her  fore  topgallant- 
nast.  The  flying  Cloud  established  the 
•ecqrd  in  1854  by  making  the  passage 
Tom  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
9  davs  and  8  hours.  The  .\ndrew  Jack- 
on  by  dint  of  good  fortune  made  the 
oyage  in  89  days  and  4  hours  in  1860. 
3he  was  not,  however,  a  consistently 
ast  performer,  like  the  Flying  Cloud. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

Allston. 


he 
ler 


HALFORD  SAUCE 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

Before  the  close  of  the  dissertation* 
by  you  and  others  on  sauces,  I  wish  to 
make  some  inquiries  regarding  Halford 
sauce.    That  sauce  used  to  be  on  th« 
tables  of  restaurants  of  the  better  sort, 
but  hasn't  been  there  for  a  long  time— 
at  least  I  haven't  seen  it  anywhere  for 
years.    I  remember  the  sauce  well,  for 
I  used  to  like  It  and  often  used  it.  It 
was  not  so  mild  to  the  taste  as  Worces- 
teVrshire  sauce,  but  was  not  what  would 
be  called  sharp.    It  was  much  darker  in 
color  than  the  latter  sauce.    Can  yott 
or  any  of  your  readers  give  any  m-  Ipx 
formation  regarding  that  sauce?  Where  ] 
was   It   manufactured?    When   was  It 
first  manufactured,  and  when  was  the 
manufacture   of   it    discontinued-lf  it 
has  been  discontinued?    If  the  manu- 
facture  of   it  has  been  discontinued, 
what   was  the  reason?     It   seems  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  that  the  sauce 
was  invented  by  a  chef  or  cook  of  the 
name   of  Halford  and   took  Us  name 
from  him.  INQUlKiER- 
Brookline. 


i   ST     JAMES    THEATRE  -  Mamma 
Affair,"  a  comedy  In  three  casts,  by 
iBachel  Barton  Butler.   The  cast: 

Ralph  Remiey 

Tommy  Hooper   Aubrey  Bosw-orlh 

Henry  Merchant   i^eona  Powers 

Bve  Oi-nn..  jesiamine  Newcomb 

Mrs.  Merchant  jessam  '^^^^^  Roach 

Mrs.   Ornn  Walter  Gilbert. 

Dr.  Brent  Jan.son  iri'oren<'e  Roberts 

Mr.i.  Bundy  

The  St.  James'  players  found  a  ve 
hide  exactly  to  their  liking  m 
"Mamma's  Affair."  and  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  comed?  In  Boston  must 
be  scored  as  an  all-round  success  m 
which  all  the  members  of  the  company 
participated. 

When  Oliver  Morosco  offered  his  J500 
prize  for  the  best  play  written  by  one 
of   prof.    Baker's   classes  at  Harvard. 
Miss  Butler  won  it  with  her  amusing 
comedy  of  character  and  conversation^ 
The  story  of  the  play  has  to  do  with 
a  selfish  and   shallow-minded  mother 
;who  imagines  herself  to  be  a  perpetual 
invalid    and    who    has    subdued  her 
daughter  to  an  absurd  subservience  to 
Iher  whims  and  caprices.     The  girt  is 
a  helpless  victim  of  her  exaction; 

The  mother  and  her  friend-another 
'  f  tho   same  sort  but  imbued 

iwoman  of  the  same  so.  ambi- 
(with  a  somewhat  more  P-^actical  amm 
|u;,n-contrive  to  get  the  l^'^ghter  ^bo 
I  has  "expectations,"  engaged  to  her  son- 
a  spineless  nonentity.  ,ij  „f  a 

With  the  shrewd  and  kmdly  aid  of  a 
young  physician,  who  understands  the 
situafion.  the  glri  finally  rebels,  shakes 
herself    free    from   the  entanglements 
land  marries  the  doctor.         .„„Hnn  U 
The  manner  in  which  the  situation  is 
worked  out  is  clever  and  diverting  and 
Ithe  lines  written   by   Miss   B^ler  are 
full  of  revealing  humorsome  and  live  Y 
ta  k     It  was  a  thoroughly  satisfied  and 
L'miling  audience  -hich  heard  it  out^ 

Miss  Viola  Roch  as  Mrs    Orrin,  the 
hvpochondriacal    mother       hit    it  oil 
beautifully  and  sustained  the  part  witn 

™    took  the  role  of  Mrs.  Marchant  the 
scheming  friend,  in  convincmg  style. 

liona  Powers,  as  ever,  was  a  sweet 
littte  heroine  and  Walter  Gilbert,  as 
'he  doctor,  quite  carried  away  the 
hearts  of  the  feminine  section  of  the 

^Fl'oTence    Roberts   contributed   a  de 
liihtfui  character  study  as  the  doctor  s 
m^atch-making,    --therly  housekeeper^ 
RaVnh  Remley  was  himself,  m  the  roie 

etaee  to  offer  first  aid. 

Good  costumes,  good  scenery  and  good 
;  stage  settings  help  out  Immensely. 


with  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Waterous  !;»ert 
his  sonorous  bass  to  advantage  as  the 
King,  while  the  Herald  of  Edward  Or 
chard  wa,s  better  than  one  is  accus- 
tomed to.  "Lohengrin"  will  be  given 
*he  entire  week,  with  matinees  on  i 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  ' 

l!  (WLBY  THEATRE— "You  Never  Ckn 
jl  Tell,"  a  pleasant  play  In  four  acts,  by 
1       Bernard  Shaw.    The  cast: 

I  l.nlly  Clandon  May  Edi-B 

.Mr  Valentine  ;        '  i  -fatinrtlnK 

Tho  parlor  maid  /Catherine  Standing 

Philip   Clanrton  /  V^S^  "noyli 

^;oV,-Son:::::::::cat^3S^^ 

yi'""j'",  ;„ ::x"hola«  joy 
Mr.  Bohun  

The  Jewett  Players  once  more  nave 
revived  the  Shaw  play  with  which  the  . 
company  began  its  career  in  this  city 
on  Oct.  1,  m«.  '  Jessamine  Newcomb 
then  played  Mrs.  Clandon;  Gladys  Mor- 
ris the  part  of  Gloria,  and  Mr.  Per- 
main  that  of  William,  the  waiter.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  the  most  piquaiit 
figure  in  the  play.  .Shaw  has  a  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  for  waiters  and  but- 
lers: to  them  he  gives  some  of  his 
most  pungent  lines. 

Last  night  -Mr.  Foster's  portrayal  of 
William  was   the   best  we   have  seen 
at  the  Copley  Theatre.    Mr.  Foster  is 
a   decided   addition   to  the  company, 
whatever  he  does  has  the  touch  of  in- 
spiration.   Mr.  Cnive  as  Valentine,  once 
more   gave  a   performance  par  excel- 
lence.   Miss  Doyle  played  the  part  of 
Mrs.    Clandon    with   great  distinction. 
Miss  Ediss  was  very  amusing  as  Dolly, 
the  part  once  played  by  Beatrice  Miller. 
Miss  Willard  was  a  charming  Gloria. 
The   other   members  of   the  company 
played  in  a  spirit  of  light  comedy  The 
play  has  always  been  popular  with  the 
Copley  Theatre  audiertces;    this  revival 
*  should  continue  the  tradition. 


BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE— The  ban 
Cario  Grand  Opera  Company  in  "Tosca. 
an  opera  in  three  acts  by  Giacomo  Puc- 
cini.   The  cast: 

 Anna  Pitznl 

J°^':,„ ' .'  >.acteno  Tommasinl 
i'^'^'". .  .Joseph  Rover 

lAn,trelotti   Viitale  Cprvl 

111  Rasrestano  -j-^^  Tiidi^o 

SpolettH   Nlcolii  D'Amk-o 

Sciarrone.   pictro  Tanova 

Ua  .cn-cenere  ^^^^^  KUnova 

1  Un  Pa^t^'-^-j-'tor:  Ernestoiknoeh. 
)    Following   closely   the  melodranm  of 
Ivictorien    Sardou,    Puccini's    opera  is 
!  nevertheless  forced  to  sacrifice  dramatic 
•  suspense  .to    gain    lyric    beauty  -The 
singers  at  the  opera  house  last  night 
wenffar  toward  producing  an  effective 
combination    of   the   musical   and  the 
dramatic.  ,  , 

Misss  Fitzui  m  the  title  role  indeed 
proved  to  be  "a  celebrated  songstress^ 
,1    the    libretto's    happy    phrase.  Her 
high  notes  were  delightful  without  be- 
'  ng  spectacular.  Mr.  Tommas.n.  also  ex- 
eefled    in    the    high    "°tes.      fhe  love 
scenes  between  the  soprano  and  the  ten 
or  improved  as  the  opera  P-<^sr^\^^^' 
in  the  last  two  acts  the  emotional  em- 
braces of  the  lovers  afforded  a  pleasing 
contrlsfto  what,  in  the  first  act  -as 
little  better  than  an  automatic  clancn 
With  no  intention  °t  .helittling^  a  r^h 
-^,,c.  >iQ  Q«  voice,  we  may  so-.v 
that  Tr^Toyer' war Ueed  the  actor 

e^xcellence    of  the 
rTuS^"o7h;LIg^;a7sardou  ela- 
tion, while  his  voice  was  ail  that  Puc 
'^*"4e"'1ettings-  were   co^ect  ^d  Jhe 
rn^/irhTave  aTrecfse^ead. 

'"fh^/ope^raTo'nVt  wiU  be  ^.a  Travl- 
ata." 

EDDIE  LEONARD 


WITH   THE   ANCIENT  ROMANS 

The  epicurean  Catius  in  his  talk  with 
the  poet  and  sattrist  Horace  described 
two  -sauces.  Catius  had  been  listenlngr 
to  a  lecture  on  cookery  by  a  professor 
'and  had  taken  notes.  He  also  had  a 
weM-trained  memory.  The  professor 
carried  his  hearers  through  an  entire 
dinner:  "ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  uatius 
remarked  that  the  excellence  of  cookery 
is  tested  by  its  power  of  provoking  ap- 
petite    He  eon.=  iciered  it  worth  while  to 


"LOHENGRIN"  AT 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

;cellent    Performance    by  Boston 
Society  of  Singers 

7%-r"Thfa°trrgaJe''rn^^«c\\.fnt 
Arlington  Jheatre    .a  ..^ohengrin" 

l''n"''Sb  The"  opera  was  finely 
m  ^"^"7-  _chestra  enlarged  and  the 
conducting  o^Mr  Fichandler  wa^note- 
Whv  the  chorus  acquitted  itself 
well  and  its  task  is  not  easy  Norman 
Irnold  was  at  his  best  as  the  KmgM 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  role  fl ts  Inm 
physically  and  vocallj'.  In  Florence 
Tennyson  the  Boston  Society  of  Sing 
ers  has  broughUL^soprano  who  is  en 

dearing  herself  to  Boston  music  lovers 
for  she  has  youth  charm         a  voice  ot 

rrigX^^'ua.'''^Ste^a%e%ette 
made  an^mposing  Ortrud  except  for  a 

tendency  to  mouth  her  lines.  Rooe" 
Hen^   as    Telramund    shared  honors 


,^ie  l^eonard.  ass^ted  hy  Gus  arul 
Olive  Stewart,  m     i  he  1 J 

Ivan  conducted.  .i,^.,.  lit- 

-rhi,  is  a  new\  act,  though  there  is  lit 
Inrdfffere^nce^tn.the  general  idea    r  m 

the  exc:ii:nt  da^c 

'^fof  the  Stewarts.  Mr.  Leonard  has  a 
group  of  new  songs  and  there  is  Rob 
Polv  Eyes,"  always  on  tap  for  the  de 

1  u^ht  nf  an  expectant  audience. 

BHx^e^-^/^aM| 

ircf  is  r'good^o^tlet   for  Mr.  ArdelVs 
droll  style  in   the  handling  of  his^'^ 

Timberg.  to  a  unique  dancing  act,  the  feix 

^'^^  ^io  a  trained  seal,  in  re- 

TZ^uX.Toi}^^<^^  and  mtel- 
ligence.  r- 


1 
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AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

More  than  half  a  hundred  people  are 
included  in  the  acts  at  the  Majestic  this 
week,  and  about  every  one  of  them  has  a 
lot  of  real  eal^nt.  The  show  is  the  beat 
that  has  heen  seen  tnere  since  vaudeville 
was  Instituted  in  the  theatre.  It  seemed 
that  a  whole  musical  comedy  was 
stripp>?fl  down  mto  a  grrand  finale  and 
in  vaudeville  acts. 

Thp  Seven  Musical  Spillers  opened 
with  jazz  playing.  Then  came  Earl 
Rirard.  until  recently  with  the  "Passmg 
Show."^  He  was  warmly  received.  Fred 
Rail  and  Maia  Lindstrom  in  a  ring  act 
followed.  They  were  better  than  ordi- 
nary ring  acts.  The  White  Way  Trio 
had  a  real  tenor  and  two  real  come- 
dians. They  were  musical  and  amusing. 
William  Morau  and  Al  Wiser  threw  hats 
and  cauq-ht  them  on  their  heads. 

The  Glorias  in  dances  scored  heavily. 
Permane  and  Sl%eliey  started  as  acro- 
bats but  finished  as  musicians  of  merit. 
Then  came  Clark  and  McCulIouffh  in 
■•Chuckles  of  1921."  The  audience 
chuckled  for  a  half  hour.  A  lion  taming 
scene,  a  prize  iight  scifene  and  a  bedrootn 
.scene  kept  the  house  laughing.  A  half 
dozen  specialties  added  to  the  chuckles. 

1  CLEMENT  SINGS  FOR 

I  HOSPITAL  BENEFIT 


,  a'  whole  -  ne  thai  si.-Ud  ■  llso;i: 
gratefully    to   varied   expression,  from 

'that  of  gaiety  to  that  of  pathos.  At 
present  her  range  of  interpretation  is 
limited.    Experience  will  no  doubt  ex- 

'  tend  this  range.  To  say  that  she  was 
first  of  all  a  gentle  singer  would  be  un- 
fair for  here  and  there  she  showed  that 
she  had  strong  feelings,  which  in  spite 
of  her  care  for  technic,  would  out.  She 
has  good  reason  to  continue  her  studies. 
She  is  now  in  need  of  greater  confidence 
in  herself;  the  courage  to  let  herself 
go  and  not  be  merely  vocally  amiable. 

Mrs.  Fitts  accompanied  in  a  helpful 
and  musical  manner. 


Concert  Given   Under  Auspices  of 
Boston  Committee 

Edmond  Clement  sang  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  committee  of  the  American 
F^ind  for  French  Wounded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Temporary  American  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Rheims.  Frank  Bibb 
was  the  pianist.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  r^uley.  Air  from  "Amadis  de 
Qaule":  BoieMieu,  Cavatina  froin  '  I^a 
Dame  Blanche";  Berlioz.  Absence;  Deli- 
bes.  Air  from  "I-akme";  G.  Faure. 
Adieu;  Dubois,  Rondel;  l^etorey,  ba 
Fontaine  de  Caraouet;  Koechlin.  Si  tu 
le  veux:  Debussy,  (ireen:  Hahn,  I^ 
Barcheta;  Old  French,  Menuet  d'Exau-  I 
det.  le  Champ  de  Colzas;  J>aer,  Tendres  , 
Souvenirs;  old  French,  Avec  raes  Sa- 
bots. ,  ! 

.\s  Mr.  Clement's  delightful  art  was, 
recently  observed  in  the  same  hall  and; 
described  at  length  m  The  Herald,  it  is| 
now  necessary  tn  say  only  this,  that  he  ■ 
«•  c  the  vein  and  gave  great  pleasuref 
■to  those  who  had  heard  him  before  and  | 
to  tiiuse  who  liad  neglected  the  oppor-, 
lunity  The  program  was  agreeably 
varied,  and  admitted  intimate  relation- 
ship between  singer  and  audience  even 
in  the  huge  hall. 

MISS  FAIRBANKS 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I    jSn.ss  Dorothy  Fairbanks,  soprano,  gave 
j  a  recital  in  Jordan  TIall  last  night.  Her 
I  program  was  as  follows:    Sarti,  Lungi 
I  dal   caro   bene;  Veracini,   A  Pastoral; 
I  Buzzi-Peijcia,      Sweet      Suffolk  Owl; 
j  Ijeoncavallo,   Serenade  I-Yancaiee;  Mo- 
Izart,    "Ah!   lo   so,"    from   "The   Magic  ^ 
i  Flute":   Duparc,  I^lnvllatlon  au  Voy- 
•n;' Fourdrain,  Chanson  Norveigienne: 
ihn,  Infideliie;  Bizet,  Pastorale;  Co- 
rly.'     Rus.'jian      Peasant's  Lullaby; 
ivrei.sler,     Leezie    Lindsay;  Broc.kway, 
the    XigTitingale;    Ware,    the    Call  of 
Radia;  AV.  S.  Simith.  Faith.    Mrs.  Dud- 
.     Fitts  was  the  pianist. 
The  program  waa  arranged  in  a  de- 
piessingly  chronological  order,  for  Sarti 
was  named  in  a  group  of  songs  with 
Buzzi-Poccia   and    Mozart    was  sand- 
wiched between   Leoncavallo  and  Du- 
parc.    It   is   doubtful   whether  Mozart 
would    have    applauded  Leoncavallo's 
Serenade;  he  certLu;ily  would  have  been 
enchanted  by  the  exquisite  song  by  Du- 
parc.    "The  >;i.2:htingale"   calls   for  a 
"diseuse,"  a  singer  like  Miss  Loraine 
Wyman,  who.  sojourning  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains,  found  the  old  melo-  ^ 
dies    for    which   Mr.    Brockway  wrote 
accompaniments,  often  too  sophisticated.  ' 
(  )f  the  less  familiar  songs  on  the  pro-  ', 
;ram  those  by  Buzzi-Peccia  and  Storey  \ 
-mith  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
,  irmer  is  quaintly  original;  the  latter, 
nodern    in    the    harmonic  expression, 
sliunning    the    commonplace    not  too 
laboriously,  has  an  effective  climax.  ! 

We  are  told  that  Miss  Fairbanks  sang 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in  public.  I 
This  accounts,    perhaps,    for   the  fact 
that  she  was  at  the  beginning  rather 
restrained  in  the  matter  of  expression.  I 
as  one  too  much  concerned  with  tonal 
production,  too  mindful  of  the  preced- 
ing instruction.     She  began   to  reveal  , 
an  emotional  equality— in  Pamlna's  air  i 
from  "The  Masic  Flute."    In  the  songs  [ 
by    Hahn    and    Ware    she    was  more 
eloquent,    less    self    conscious,  letting 
the  soul,  rather  than  the  mind,  tell  tho 
tale. 

I    Miss    Fairbanks    has    an  agreeable, 
sympathetic  voice,  especially  rich  in  the  , 
lower   and   middle    tones.     While  her 
1  upper  tones  were  clear  and  taken  easily, 

:lir  v  at  time"  Uicked  body  and  now  and  | 


"LA  TRAVIATA"  SUNG 

BY  SAN  CARLO  CO. 

Large  Audience  Applauds  Fine  Work 
of  the  Performers 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— ';La  Tra- 
vlata."  An  opera  In  three  acts  by  'Verdi. 
The  cast: 

■VlolMta  Clara  Loring 

Flora  Frances  Moro.sinl 

Annlna  Anita  Klinova 

Alfrrdo  Gerni<mt  I>omeo  Boscacci 

Gastone  -  Nicola  D'Amico 

Glrogio  Oermont  Oantano  Viviano 

Baron  Doupohl  Josep-h  Tudlsco 

Doctor  Grenvll  Na-taJe  Oervi 

'  The  San  Carlo  company  sang  the 
beautiful  old  opera  -with  an  appreoiatlon 
and  sympathy  that  betokened  familiar- 
ity and  a  real  love  for  the  work.  All  the 
work  In  "Travlata"  falls  on  three  pairs 
;  of  shoulders  and  in  this  ca.se  tho  shoul- 
ders proved  themselves  quite  able  to 
sustain  the  burden.  Miss  Lorlng  sang 
the  part  of  the  unhappy  Violetta 
sweetly  and  competently,  displaying 
plenty  of  reserve  power  when  occasion; 
needed. 

Mr.  Boscacci,   as  Alfredo  the  lover, 

sang  with   real   feeling.     Mr.  "Viviano 
was  quite  as  good  as  Giroglo,  the  fa- 
ther, and  won  an  enthusiastic  "tribute 
from  a  discriminating  audience  which 
filled  the  theatre.  j 
Costumes  and  settings  were,  as  u.sual,! 
I  sumptuous,  and  the  ballet  did  its  partj 
(in  fine  form.  

ADDS  $16^000  TO^UND 
OF  REPERTORY  THEATRE 

Dinner  at  Exchange  Club  Stirs  Busi- 
ness Men's  Interest 

A  hair-hundred  well  known  business 
'  men  were  guests  yesterday  at  a  dinner  I 
at  the  Exchange  Club  given  by  Atty.- 
Gen.  J.  Weston  Allen  and  John  W.  Hal-  j 
lowe!!,  both  of  whom  are  Identified  with  l 
the  Frances  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  ' 
Fund,  Inc.,  the  prim.e  object  of  which 
was  to   stimulate  an  interest  amonsr 
Boston  business  men  In  the  promotion 
of    a    permanent    repertory  theatre. 
Charles  F   Weed  was  toastmaster  and 
besides  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hallowell, 
Mayor  Peters  and  ethers  spoke. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Philip  Hale, 
dramatic  editor  of  The  Boston  Herald, 
who  snoke  in  approval  of  the  repertory 
idea,  "although  he  declared  the  educa- 
'tional  idea  should  not  be  stressed. 
Within  five  minutes  $16,000  had  been 
raised  in  JIOOO  pledges,  to  be  added  to 
the  $50,000  now  In  hand.  The  con- 
tributors were:  Felix  Vorenberg,  John 
R.  Macomber.  Philip  Stockton,  Carl  P. 
'  Dennett,  William  Endicott,  Charles  F. 
Bacon.  Louis  R.  Kirstein.  John  J 
Martin,  Walter  Cabot  Baylies.  E.  S. 
Webster,  Galen  L.  Stone.  E.  D.  Bran 
degee,  J.  Weston  Allen,  John  W.  Hal- 
lowed, Eben  S.  Draper  and  Frank 
Remick.  the  latter  agreeing  to  be  re 
sponsible  for  another. 
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chorus-  was.  v.t  i.  ir  n.  i  .iruusn  l  '">' 
stage  management,  the  Easter  Hymn 
was  sung  directly  at  the  audience  In- 
stead of  towards  the  church,  and  only 
the  women  were  on  their  knees. 
Mitiss  Axman.  who  had  sung  here  In 
concert,  appeared  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  opera  on  a  Boston  stage.  She 
sang  the  music  accurately  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  part.  Her  conception  of 
the  part  had  evidently  been  carefully 
studied,  but  she  did  not  strike  the  tragic 
note.  This  was  not  surprising,  for  her 
■xperienoe  on  the  stag*  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  has  been  limited, 
and  she  has  not  there  been  cast  in 
dramatic  roles  of  importance. 

In  "Pagliacci"  the  Tonio  was  Mr. 
Viviani.  He  mouthed  the  prologues 
with  his  voice  down  in  his  throat  until 
the  final  measures,  when  his  upper  tones 
were  hurled  at  the  hearer  as  from  a 
catapult-  or  they  were  prolonged  until 
the  hearer  was  tempted  to  time  tham 
bv  a  stop  watch. 

The  audience,  delighted  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  vocal  strength  and  endur- 
ance, insisted  on  a  repetition  of  the 
final  burst.  His  dramatic  performance 
was  of  little  moment.  Mr.  Tommasin 
gave  a  respectable  impersonation  of 
Canio.  Miss  Keltic,  whose  tones  were 
at  times  unsteady,  at  other  times  firm 
and  of  agreeable  quality,  gave  definite 
character  to  a  part  that  is  too  often 
played  in  cheap  operetta,  vein  or  re- 
duced merely  to  an  exhibition  of  vocal- 
ism  Mr.  D'Amico  (Silvio)  joined  her 
pleasantly  in  the  love/ecene  that  was 
so  rudelv  interrupted.  Mr.  Tudisco  was 
the  Beppo.  The  chorus  and  orchestra 
gave  a  spirited  performance. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Madama 
Butterfly."  This  is  the  only  repetition 
in  the  season  of  two  weeks. 


_TWO  OPERAS! 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Two  operas  were  performed  last  night 
by  the  San  Carlo  coptipany  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  "Cavalleria  Kusti- 
cana"  and  "Pagliacco."  There  was  a 
very  large  audience.  Mr.  Knoch  con- 
ducted. 

The  cast  of  Mascagni's  opera  was  as 
follows:  Santuzza,  Miss  Axman;  Lola,  j 
Miss  Paggi;  Lucia.  Miss  Klmova;  I 
Tunddu.  Mr.  Boscacci;  Alfio,  Mr. 
d'Amico.  After  one  has  seen  Mme.  Duse 
in  the  play  on  wliich  this  opera  is  based 
the  opera  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. The  greater  part  of  it  has 
aged  sadly;  vet  there  are  a  few  pages 
that  are  still  fresh,  a  few  that  are 
trulv  emotional.  In  the  first  act  the 
Serenade,  the  first  chorus,  and  Lola  s 
little  air  still  charm:  in  the  second  act 
the  scene  between  Turiddu  and  Altio 
and  the  farewell  of  Turiddu  to  hisj 
mother  are  charged  with  genuine  emo-, 
rion  For  the  effect  of  the  whole  opera, 
much  depends  on  the  choice  of  tempi. 
When  Mascagnl  conducted  his  work  in 
Boston,  the  music  had  greater  mten- 
sitv,  less,  vulgarity  than  under  other| 
conductors  before  or  since  his  visit. 

As  far  as  voice  and  singing  were  con 
remed  last  night.  Miss  Paggi  bore  away 
the  honors,  nor  was  her  coquetry  too 
brazen.  Mr.  D'Amico  was  vocally  nv-'e 
tolerable  than  many  we  have  heard.  Mr. 
Boscacci  sang  the  farewell  to  his  mother 
with  unexaggerated  pathos,  and  on 


"HAENSEL  UND  GRETEL" 

Sally  Spencer  and  Helen  Fechter  in 
Roles  of  Children 

The  opera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
yesterday  was  Humperdinck's  ''"aen- 
iel  und  Gretel."  Mr.  Knoch  conducted 
The  children  were  Sally  Spencer  and 
Helen  Fechter.  The  ipart  of  Peter  was 
taken  by  Joseph  Royer;  the  mother  and 
the  witch,  Anita  Klinova;  the  Devy 
Fairj',  Frances  Morosini;  the  sandman, 
Beatrice  Divver.  The  performance  be- 
gan long  after  the  hour  announced,  arid 
was,  unfortunately,  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  San  Carlo  Company.  The 
Reapers,"  a  s>-mbolical  ^ance  by  Ves. 
toff  was  to  have  been  danced  by  the 
Mfs^es  Braggiotti.  Miss  francesca 
sprained  a  foot  at  "l^^ar^^'' 
dance  was  abandoned,  to  the  regret  of 
a  large  audience. 


MISS  FITZIU  CHARMrNG  1 
;IN  IMADAME  BUTTERFLY' 

Is  Appealing  and  Moving  Figure  in 
Exacting  Role 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Puc<dni's 
'Madame  Butterfly,"  performed  by  the 
iSan  Carlo  Opera  Compjuiy.  Fortune 
GaUo,  director;  Mr.  Peronl  cortductor. 
The  chief  parts  were  talcen  by  Mmes. 
Fttziu  and  Paggi ;  aiessra  Agostinl  and 
Marr.  ! 

Misa  Fitzlu  last  night  repeated  her  ad-j 
mlrable  performance  of  Sattirday  after-, 
noon.  In  the  part  of  Biitterfly.  She  has| 
a  truly  draonatic  voice,  she  can  also  act.  . 
Butterfly,  almost  more  than  any  other i 
character  in  grand  opera,  depends  on  at 
daintiness,  a  delicacy  of  draomatic  cx- ^ 
pression.  Miss  Fitziti  succeeded  in 
ac^iieving  tills;  she  was  an  appealing 
and  mo\'lng  figure.  The  aria  In  the  Bcc- ' 
ond  act  was  beautifully  sung. 

Mr.  Agostini  was  somewhat  too  con- 
ventional for  tho  hero  of  Long's  story.  I 
His  voice,  last  night,  showed  strain.  | 
Mme.  Paggi  in  the  limited  opportunities 
which  tho  part  of  Suzuki  affords  a  eing- 
or,  gave  a  colorful  and  dramatically  in- 
telilgent  performance.  TAr.  Marr  has  an 
excellent  stage  presence ;  he  is  an  ac- 
complished aotor,  but  in  voice,  he  does 
not  quite  rise  to  the  part  of  Sharpless. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Peroni,  gave 
a  splendid  reading  of  the  scoi%.  We 
have  never  heard  the  beauUful  toale 
to  the  second  act,  better  done.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  such  music.  The  opera 
tonight  will  be  "Giaconda." 


6TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  6th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Cherut,ini.  Overture  to 
"Anacreon";  Haydn,  Symphony,  E  flat 
major  (B.  &  H.  No,  1);  Rachmaninoff, 
■•The  Island  of  the  Dead";  Ravel.  Sec- 
ond Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Daphnis 
\  I  and  Chloe." 


Tlic  rc\i.«cd  version  o!  Rachmanin- 
off's symphonic  poem  was  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  composer  has 
cut  out  portions  and  changed  the  end- 
ing. The  revised  edition  was  performed 
in  New  York  last  month  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert. 

it  may  still  be  asked,  what  cpnnec. 
tlon  has  this  music  with  the  picture  by 
Boecklin?  The  painter  called  "The  Isl- 
and of  the  Dead  "  a  dream  picture.  He 
said  to  a  countess,  the  possesosr  of  the 
work  from  his  second  sketch:  "It  must 
produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that 
anyone  would  be  frightened  at  hearing 
a  knock  on  the  door." 

This  picture  Is  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  Impression  made  by  It  is  one  of 
,  solemn  quiet.  The  sea  is  still;  the 
I  ferryman  rows  noiselessly  to  the  island 
of  towering  cypresses  and  sombre 
cliffs.  Surely  the  white  figure  near  the 
coffin  is  not  giving  way  to  wild  lamen- 
tation. Swinburne's  lines  come  Into  the 
n:ind  of  the  spectator: 

"Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken 

Nor  any  change  of  light; 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight; 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 
In  an  eternal  night."  ^ 
The  first  pages  of  the  music  are,  lii 
deed,  a  tonal  expression  of  the  picture 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  js 
charged  with  anguish  and  despair; 
«rief  that  is  at  times  boisterous,  at 
times  a  ululation.  Boecklin's  island 
might  be  the  abode  of  tormented  souls. 
Or  was  there  in  Rachmaninoff's  mind 
the  thought  of  thoss  left  behind,  mourn- 
ers who  would  not  be  comforted, 
mourners  wailing  as  in  an  ancient  pro- 
cession to  the'  grave.  And  why  is  SO 
much  made  of  the  plain  song  "Dies 
Irae,"  the  awful  hymn  of  the  Last 
Judgment?  The  music  without  refer- 
ence to^  Boecklin's  picture  is  impressive, 
although  in  this  new  version  it  is  at 
times  fussy  and  overworked.  As  a 
translation  into  tones  of  the  picture's 
sentiment  it  is  singularly  incongruous. 
Even  now  It  m.ight  be  still  more  im- 
pressive If  It  were  shorter:  If  the 
agony  were  not  so  prolonged;  If  the 
rrcvaillng  characteri-stic  were  of 
sacred  hush  and  the  final  peace  that 
must  come  to  the  most  turbulent. 

Ravel's  cunningly  and  gorgeously  or- 
-hestrated  ballet  bears  separation  from 
the  stage  and  stage  effects,  the  dancers 
and  the  mimes.  Nor  is  it  neecssary  for 
one's  enjoyment  to  be  concerned  with 
the  adventures  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
Here  is  something  more  than  purple 
patches  of  instrumental  color  and  dex- 
terous juggling  with  surprising  com- 
binations of  timbres.  There  is  form, 
there  is  melody;  there  are  ravishing 
harmonic  devices;  there  is.  above  all, 
poetic  imagination.  Mr.  Monteux,  who 
conducted  the  first  performance  In 
Paris  bv  the  Ballet  Russe.  gave  with 
The  superb  orchestra  a  performance  of 
r  ravishing    beauty    and    dazzling  bril- 

liance.  •  Wavdn's 

Cherubim's  overture  and  Hajdn^ 
\  symphony  were  played.  program 
stated,  in  commemoration  of  the  blrtn 
day  of  the  late  Mai.  Higg  "son  Nov^  IS, 
1834.  The  overture  mocks  tl^*  y*^" 
that  have  passed.  It  is  o^;,",^Xn"^^ 
old;  but  it  still  excites  admiration  oy 
th'e  workmanship,  and  by  ^he  punt>  and 
nobility  of  the  f,^'' of  ^be 

bility"  is  the  word.  How  le" 
modern  composers  know  the  .rne^"'"'^^^ 
this  word,  or,  knowing  ^^"^^".t^^e 
press  it  in  their  music!  J^"'^  "''Y  go- 
s  indeed  classic  as  a  drama  of  so 
pbocle's;  the  Venus  of  M.lo;  P"/" 
Walter  Savage  Landor  No  wonder  that 

Beethoven    greeted    C^^-""^^'"'  f/^^'e,- 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  The  over 
fure  wa^s  nobly  played,  ^^^ile  the  read  ng 
of  Haydn'a  symphony  was  f«»'shtfu\ 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  ton^ght^ 

The  program  of  the  "^f  over 

is  as  follows:     Brahms,  ^rag  ^  u^e 
ture;  Weber- Weingartner    1"^';^^  ""j^" 

^""."r'adifnt  Ni'hT"  ar'rlnged  for 
strings.  "Radiant  xschai- 
strings  (first  time  in  Boston^,  Tschai 
kowsky  Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor. 

NEWMAN  BEGINS  HIS 
TRAVEL  TALK  SERIE^ 

,  Audience  Delighl^ith  Stories  and 
Pictures  of  Alaska 

Mr  Newman  began  his  series  of  Ave 
Travel  Talks  last  evening  in  ^ymphony 
Hall  There  was  a  large  and  delighted 
audience.  His  subject  was  "Ala-ska^ 
some  If  his  hearers  were  old  enough 
to  remember  how  Seward  was  laugh*fl 
at  when  the  United  States  bought  a 
of  snow  and  Ice"  from  Russia. 
Even  Seward,  who  then  wished  to  sho. 
that  this  country  was  not  i-Pover  shed 
hv  the  civil  war,  had  no  idea  of  the 
bv  tne  .  Newman  has 

pictures  and   V,''^.  .„T,.„.tive. 


pictures  anu     '."^^  j^l'.ructive,  manner 


nut.  ^  .    tlia    ,  .  ,  ^. 

Ik  boar;  vipWB  of  tho  mlUnlsht 
wild  trails,  flowers  of  strange  slie 
beauty;  totems,  farms  and  mos- 
-!i  desa-riptlon  of  wonders  of 
nr  north  was  deeply  intorestlng; 
ie  ei  i-at  feature  was  Mr.  Nowman  s 
ng  of  the  huge  elaclers  with  the 
K  of  th.'  Ic-o,  and  the  views  of  the 
V  of  10  000  Smoltcs.  Nor  was  the 
mio  question  ncKlcotfd,  This  sub- 
will  be  treated  agai"  Ui's  after- 
when  the  hall  should  ho  orowded. 
—subject  next  week  Friday  evening 
Saturday  afternoon  will  bo  The 
iian  Rockies."  

5  LEIJTZ,  'CELLIST, 
GIVES  FINE  RECITAL 

Eleanor  Leutz,  violonrellist,  gave  a 
l.ist  nlgnt  In  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs. 
Strasser  Currier  was  the  piafilst. 
ifogram  wa^s  as  follows:  Mendels- 
Varlatlons  concertantes;  G. 
,  Elegle;  Debussy.  Roman.ce; 
nann.  Menuet  (Allegro);  Bach, 
In  G  major  for  'cello  alone;  Boell- 
,  Variations  sympftoniques;  Schu- 
,  Romance;  Couperin-Kreisler.  La 
suse:  Reinecke,  Scherzo. 

program  was  an  agreeable  de- 1 
re  from  the  conventional  one 
by  'cellists  for  a  recital.  First  I 
1.  there  wa.s  no  piece  by  Popper, 
elssohn's  Variations  were  written 
»  by  his  brotlver  Paul.  Boellmann 
represented  not  only  by  his  famil- 
ariations,  but  also  by  his  Menuet. 
Itnown  to  the  general  public,  as 
'ite  Suite,  Prayer  and  Slow  Waltz, 
efke  is  a  name  now  seldom  seen  on 
pfogram  of  any  concert  excep\  one 
I  by  a  pupil  or  pupils  in  a  piano 
I.!  Bach  afforded  the  'cellist  ai» 
rtunity  of  showing  her  sound  mu- 
Ijtehip,    as    well    as    her  technical 


38  Leutz  has  evidently  been  well 
■ht,  technically  and  aesthetically, 
ng  as  she  is.  she  plays  with  under- 
ling. Mrs.  Currier  gave  valuable  j 
stimce.  An  audience  of  good  size 
la^ided  heartily. 

'e  Herald  Is  still  receiving  letters 
It  quick  passages  made  toy  clipper  | 
elB  from  eastern  to  western  ports- 
16  leners  are  Interesting,  especially 
S.  E.  Morison's,  which  will  soon  be 
ished.  Today  we  pulbllsh  an  ac- 
,t  of  a  surprisingly  fast  run  that, 
3ur  knowledge,  has  not  'been  de- 
jed  by  any  writer  on  maritime  mat- 


;i    d;i.\.--    3l:.'urt.    mirl  ijiinuteH.  A 

moment  of  rnlculatlon  will  show  you 
that  .ihe  logged  b<>tter  than  650  mllM 
In  each  and  ovfiry  24  hours.  f?he  mlSrht 
Indeed  have  tvfttered  therfe  flfrurp.*  had 
we  not  lost  the  gale  suddenly  and 
entered  a  flat  calm  durInK  the  ninth  day. 
Salle  were  furted  at  ono^^,  and  such  wae 
our  acquired  momentum  that  the  brig 
wejit  on,  without  slnckenlng  speed,  as 
thouKh  under  auxiliary  power.  We 
rounded  South  Head,  entered  Wooloom. 
ooloo  bay,  dropTvTe  anchor  In  six  fath- 
oms. And  then,  sirs"— here  Mr.  Cof- 
fin's voU-e  broke  and  he  extricated  a 
large  red  bandanna  from  his  hip  pocket 
—"and  then,  within  three  minutes  by 
the  chronomefer,  the  brig  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  a  total  loss." 

In  the  subsequent  stunned  silence  Mr. 
Coffin  blew  his  nose,  opened  the  candy 
case  and  extracted  a  handful  of  nouga- 
t'T*".  ,.  „ 

••A  dlvpr  was  sorrt  down  by  I-«ioyd  s, 
he  continued,  n»unchlng,  "and  returned 
with  the  report  that  the  brig's  sheath- 
ing, for  a  distance  of  10  feet  forward 
from  her  sternpost,  had  been  worn  by 
friction  to  the  thinness  of  writing  pa- 
per. The  .sudden  cessation  of  motion, 
wirpled  with  the  weight  of  the  guano 
aft,  resulted  In  disaster;  her  liottom 
collapsed,  she  sank,  so  suddenly  that  I 
had  barely  time  to  slip  ttelow  and  rescue 
from  my  cabin  a  pair  of  solid  gold 
knuoks.  Inset  w'.th  raw  emeralds,  pre- 
sented to  me  In  Iqulque  by  a  descen- 
dant of  tho  Tncas.  As  for  the  truth  of 
my  statement,  sirs,"  concluded  Mr.  Cof- 
fin with  simple  dignity,  "you  may  con- 
sult anyone  possessed  of  a  sense  of 
smell  who  has  since  that  time  visited 
Sydney  harbor.  That  cargo  of  guano 
IS  still  there." 

Mr.  Coffin's  veracity,  I  may  assure  Mr. 
Wltherspoon,  has  never  bfeen  questioned 
—successfully.  If  we  may  believe  him, 
may  we  not  also  place  full  credence  in 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  and  Bp'ea  Calef? 
The  Pharmacy,  Jalaam.    A.  GOOCH. 


■HE  GOOD  BRIG  ALCIPHRON 

the  World  Wags: 

im  moved  by  Mr.  Witherspoon's  re- 
inquiry  to  say  that,  whUe  Mr.  John 
tin  has  neither  followed  Abel  Sea- 
1  into  the  next  room  nor  Capt.  Mar- 
Gale  to   the  Bristol  county  mad- 
se,  he  cannot  at  present  be  con- 
ed on  the  matter  of  inaccuracies 
ich  Mr.  Wltherspoon  believes  to  have. 
1^  in  one  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hergeshel- 
r4[  sea  yarns.    Mr.  Coffin,  at  last 
orts,   was   still  aboard    the  bald- 
ded  schooner  Rose  of  Sharon,  Capt.  1 
er  Bartell  master,    somewhere   be- 1 
;en  Halifax  and  the  Bahamas.   Fur-  , 
r,  I  am  not  at  present  In  the  old 
itlemen's  good  graces.    A  grave  mis- 
lerstanding  exists.     Mr.   Coffin  be- 
/es  me  the  author  of  certain  tales 
icerning  his  activities  in  the  rum- 
ining  line,  circulated  during  the  past 
'Timer  through  your  valued  columns. 
Is,  of  course,  quite  needless  to  point 
t  that  I  had  no  hand  in  fabricating 
!Se  unfounded  calumnies  on  an  hon- 
.  pld  seaman. 

5ut  if  nothing  short  of  confirmation 
Mr.  Hergesheimer's  figures  -will  en- 
le  Mr.  Wltherspoon  to  sleep  of  nights, 
am  happy  to  act  as  accomplice  to 
Drpheus.    Bearing  on  the  subject  ot 
1ft  voyages,  I  recall  a  yarn  of  Mr. 
iffin's,  told  to  a  select  audience  in 
e  back  room  shortly  before  his  de- 
■.rture  on  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 
His  solemn  testimony  concerned  the 
Ig  Alciphron,  in  the  year  '76,  bound 
om   Iquique  to  Sydney  with  sacked 
lano  and  nitrates.    Three  hours  out 
om  Iquique,  the  Alciphron  caught  a 
lie  from  the  northeast.   "All  sail  was 
it   at   once."    said   Mr.   Coffin,  "the 
irds   squared    and    the   hraces  pad- 
cked.     The    gale    mounted  steadily, 
lowing  from  a  clear  sky.    The  brig 
ounded '  unmercifully  and  on  the  sec- 
id  day,  at  my  suggestion,  we  started 
lifting  the  cargo  aft,  to  bring  up  her 
ow.    We   cleared   her   forward  hold, 
iling  the  sacks  of  guano  on  her  poop 
;eck  as  a  windbreak.    On  the  fifth  day 
f  the  gale  I  rigged  slings  overside  and 
et  the  crew  to  scraping  her  copper- 
he  stood  out  so  sharply  under  press  of 
he  gale,  rode  so  steadily,   that  they 
ere  able  to  scrape  aft  along  her  keel 
o   within   ten   feet   of   her  sternpost. 
lYom  measurements  taken  at  the  tim« 
calculated  that  the  brig,  which  ordi- 
larily  drew  nine  feet  scant,  was  llftec 
mtil  she  drew  but  fourteen  inches. 
"And  will  you  believe  me,  sirs,"  con^ 
inued  the  old  gentleman  impressively, 
'when  I  tell  you  that  the  b^lg  covered 
he  entire  course  of  exactly  5^47  miles 
rom  Iquique  to  Sydney,  from  anchorage 
n  anehorage,  in  the  remarkable  time  of 


TALUY-HO! 

The  Delmarvia  Star  of  Wilmtagton 
(Del.)  relates  a  sad  story.  It  appears 
that  a  negro  clergyman,  Mr.  TaJley.  in 
Kentucky  filed  a  petition  for  divorce 
from  his  wife,  and  alleged  that  she  re- 
fused to  live  with  him.  His  wife  filed  a 
counter-claim,  stating  his  misconduct. 
Mr  Talley  sought  to  justify  himself  by 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures.  Mrs. 
Talley  then  presented  this  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  congregation 
in  open  meeting: 

"Whereas,  Our  beloyed  pastor  has 
been  seen  by  several  of  the  observing 
members  of  this  congregation  holding 
in  his  arms  one  of  the  ewe  lambs  there- 
of, and, 

"Whereas,  He  has  sought  to  justify 
his  action  upon  the  Scriptures,  saying 
that  the  Bible  says  it  is  perfectly  prop- 
er for  the  shepherd  of  the  fiock  to  hold 
In  his  arms  the  lambs  thereof; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  In 
order  to  promote  the  best  moral  inter- 
ests of  this  congregation,  and  the  best 
interests  of  all  kinds,  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever,  that  the  next  time  he 
feels  constrained  to  grab  a  Iamb  that 
he  grab  a  ram  lamb." 


  Jortniprht  of    oiioratu        ;  , 

formances  by  the  San  Carlo  Com- 
pany, Fortune  Gallo,  director,  ended 
yosterday.  It  is  reported  that  the  en- 
grafccment  was  pecuniarily  success- 1 
ful.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  audiences 
were  Rrcatly  pleased.  The  prices  de- 
manded were  comparatively  moder- 
ate, 80  that  the  more  experienced  in 
operatic  ways  were  not  too  critical. 

As  Mr.  Gallo  talks  of  another  visit 
next  se.nson  and  a  longer  sojourn,  it 
may  not  be  Impertinent  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  recent 
performances. 

Mme.  Ferrabfnl's  Carmen 

The  most  satisfactory  of  these  per- 
formances were  those  of  "Carmen," 
"Mad,ame  Butterfly"  and  "lA  Boheme." 
For  some  of  the  operas  "guests"  were 
engaj^ed.  Mme.  Ferrabinl's  Carmen  was 
uncommonly  well  considered  and  ad- 
mirably carried  out  vocally  and  dra- 
mafically.  In  "Madame  Butterfly"  Mme. 
Fltziu  was  brought  before  the  public, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
For  "Tvohengrin"  the  stately  Mme.  de 
Cisneros  was  announced  to  impersonate 
Ortrud.  Miss  Amsden,  a  member  of 
the  Bo.ston  Opera  Company  In  the  days 
when  this  city  had  its  own  company, 
was  heard  in  "La  Gioconda";  Miss  Ax- 
man  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
was  heard  In  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana." 
As  the  company  now  stands,  it  is  not 
wise  with  the  numerically  Inadequate 
orchestra  to  attempt  exacting  opera 
like  "Otello"  and  "Lohengrin,"  nor  are 
'the  tenors  of  the  company  the  men  for 
■the  heroic  parts.  The  company  is 
stronger  In  baritones.  Mme.  Saroya 
showed  marked  ability;  Miss  Keltic 
gave  promise,  but  needs  further  study. 
The  contralto.  Miss  Paggl,  was  excel- 
lent In  all  that  she  undertook. 

The  chorus  had  been  well  trained 
vocally.  The  stage  manager  did  not 
see  to  it  that  the  chorus  should  take 
any  effective  part  in  the  action;  the 
stage  management  throughout  was  lax.  > 
The  orchestra,  numerically  too  small, 
played  well  under  the  well-equipped 
conductors.  A  great  part  of  pleasure 
j derived  from  the  performances  was  due 
to  It. 

1  .Opera  that  satisfies  In  every  way  the 
critical  is  an  expensive  luxury.  Whether 
Bostonians  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
ifirst  class  opera;  whether  they  would 
Ibe  satisfied  with  performances  only  a 
j  little  better  than  those  of  the  last  fort- 
i  night — these  are  questions  not  easily 
Uo  be  answered. 

i  If  Mr.  Gallo  does  return.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  drop  "La  Forza  del 
IDestlno"  from  his  repertory. 


"GUILTY  OF  'XMAS' " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Punishment,  by  a  similar  use,  was 
brought  upon  himself  by  one  man  who 
knew  better,  the  late  lamented  Provost 
Mahaffey  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
expanding  hie  manuscript  note  de- 
scribing certain  practices  of  the  "An- 
cient Xians,"  he  evidently  Interpreted 
the  latter  word  as  "Qiristians."  He 
was  hauled  up  for  a  gross  misstate- 
ment. The  bapis  of  his  note  was 
locked  up  and  it  was  found  that  the 
statement  was  true  only  as  to  "C^hians," 
the  inhabiUnts  of  the  island  of  Chios 
and  not  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
his  "X"  being  the  Greek  letter  for 
"ch"  and  not  a  symbol  for  "Christ." 

WTiat  can  be  done  to  one  or  more 
persons  advertising  themselves  as  "Car- 
j  rie  Christmas"  (or  something  like  this)? 

This  seems  a' feeble  attempt  at  imitating 
the  Englsh  "Father  Christmas"  (a  weak 
shadow  of  our  Santa  Claua). 
Boeton.    CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


THE    INSPIRED  COMPOSITOJ* 

(The  Hampton  (N.  H-)  Dmlou.) 
L«ast  Sunday  tho  services  from  tha 
Point  Breeze  T^esbytertan  Church  were 
sent  out.  The  minister  was  a  Dr., 
Barker  and  his  sermon  was  on  "Ameri- 
ca's Uncovered  Queen." 


"LA  GIOCONDA"  PLEASES 
OPERA  HOUSE  AUDIENCE 

Tomm^sini  and  Royer  Receive  Hearty 
Ovations 

BOSTON  OPBRA  HOUSE— "La  Gio- 
conda," an  opera  in  four  acts  by  Pon- 
chielli.   The  cast: 

La   Gioconda  Blizabeth  Amsden 

Laura  Nina  Frascani 

La  Cieca  Ada.  Pasgl 

Enzo  Gaetano  Tommaalnl 

.^Ivlse   ...Pietro  de  Blast 

Barna'ba  Joseph'  Royer 


&PERA  SEASON 


%  PHILIP  HALE 
"Blood  and  Sand,"  a  play  in  four  acts 
by  Tom  Cushlng  beised  on  the  novel  by 
Blasco  Ibanez,  will  be  seen  at  the  Hol- 
lis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The 
play  was  produced  at  Buffalo,  N.  T..  on 
Sept.  5,  1921.  The  first  performance  la 
iNew  York  was  at  the  Empire  Theatre 
;Sept.  20. 

i    Mr.  Otis  Skinner  takes  the  part  of 
jjuan    Gallardo,   a    bull    fighter.  Mr. 
iTowse  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  who 
[is  not  easily  pleased,  said  of  Mr.  Skin- 
Iner:    "In  his  impersonation  of  Gallardo 
he  manifests  his  sense  of  character  as 
well  as  of  theatrical  opportunity.  He 
has  done  nothing  so  good  since  'The 
Honor  of  the  Family.'  " 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  bull- 
fighter has  been  the-  hero  on  the  stage 
outside  of  Spain.  A  romantic  drama 
"The  Bull-fighter."  by  G.  Almar,  was 
produced  in  England  about  1835. 

In  1849  an  opera,  "La  Toreador"  by 
Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  '?'aris.  The  title  was 
originally  "L' Accord  parfait."  The  three 
chief  characters  were  a  bull-fighter, 
Dob  Belflor,  the  old  husband  of  an 
actress  Coraline,  and  Tracolin,  a  flute 
player  in  the  theatre  where  she  had 
acted.  They  formed  a  perfect  chord: 
wrote  a  critic,  but  very  dissonant  In 
regard  to  morality.  Some  described  the 
opera  as  a  buffoonery.  Others  praised 
the  gaiety  and  elegance  of  the  music, 
which  never  was  trivial.  This  opera 
was  performed  in  New  York  tfy  a 
French  comic  opera  company  at  the 
Theatre  Francals  in  1S66. 

There  is  "The  Toreador"  with  music 
•by  Ivan  Caryle  and  Lionel  Monckton. 
performed  here  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
in  November  and  December.  1902,  when 
William  Broderick  took  ■  the  part  of 
Carajolo,  the  toreador.  Francis  Wilson 
■was  the  funny  man.  And  of  course 
there  is  our  old  friend  Escamillo  in 
"Carmen."  No  doubt  the  bull-fighter 
has  figured  in  other  plays  not  named 
"the  Matador"  or  "the  Toreador." 
.  Ibanez  has  told  at  length  how  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  novel;  he  has 
g:ven  out  his  opinion  about  the  bull- 
,f,<Lbt.    He  finds  one  good  thing  can  be 


•:aid  about  it.  "It  h.-i.'i  nev<  i-  been  a  prop 
for  gambling  nor  for  spe<-ulftHot».  •  in 
rtils  sense  It  I.-*  a  "clean  uport.'  The  bet 
Is  unknown  in  the  Spanish  'Dull  ring.  It 
would  be  Incongruous  to  .stake  one 
•maUdor'  against  another."  The  bull 
fight  fan  goes  to  the  ringside  In  search 
of  emotion,  not  for  money, 

"The  revulsion  1  feel  at  a  bull  fight  Is 
the  revulsion  .some  Americans  feel  when 
they  have  wltnes.sed  a  clean,  an  un- 
questionable prize  fight.  It  Is  no  more 
than  that.  It  Is  not  the  sense  of  holy 
and  ingenuous  horror  that  foreigner." 
have  expressed  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
our  national  game,  thereby  rousing  mv 
patriotic  sensibilities  to  a  defence  of  a 
b.-irbarous  Institution  of  Spain,.  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  are  Incllnefl  '  to  •  tolerate 
the  barbarities  we  are  accustomed  to 
see.  ...  I  have  done  my  share  of 
the  good  work  in  'Blood  and  Sand.' 
■WTiere  I  remark  in  one  place  that  th<» 
only  decent  person  connected  with  the 
bull  fight  Is  the  bull;  though  at  that 
moment  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  poor 
horses  that  are  disemboweled  by  the 
buU.  ...  If  my  guess  Is  worth  any- 
thing, it  would  be  that  despite  this 
venerable  origin,  despite  documentary 
proof  that  bull  fighting  is  older  than 
the  very  hills  of  Spain,  the  days  of  bull 
fjghting  with  us  are  numbered.  There 
has  always  been  more  or  less  agitation 
against  the  sport  in  Spain.  Recently 
the  cohorts  of  the  game's  opponents 
have  been  strengthened  and  consoli- 
dated—the political  parties  of  the  left 
are  virtually  united  against  it.  The 
present  expansion  of  the  sport  by  finan- 
cial promoters  has  shown  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  profitable  exploitation  of 
a  national  interest,  even  as  deeply 
.rooted  as  that  in  the  Spanish  bull  fight. 
To  be  sure  the  suppression  of  the  game 
Is  made  more  difficult  for  any  govern- 
ment by  the  hue  and  cry  that  people 
who  have  money  invested  in  the  sport 
would  make  in  the  newspapers.  But  1 
believe  that  almost  any  ministry  could 
prohibit  it  without  more  than  a  pass- 
ing storm.  For,  when  all  Is  said  that 
can  be  said,  the  bull  fight  Is  a  cruel, 
and  Inexcusably  cruel  pastime.  No 
civilized  nation  should  tolerate  it,  and 
I  a  government. which  had  the  courage  to 
tAke  account  of  that  fact  -would  be  cer- 
tain to  win  the  eventual  support  of  the 
controling  elements  in  Span.lsh  public 
opinion." 

"In  collecting  my  material  for  "Blood 
j.and  Sand.'  I  had  to  overcome  a  real 
I  antipathy  toward  the  bull  fight.  Never- 
1  theless,  for  a  whole  year  I  lived  in  the 
j  Innermost  circles  of  the  sport.     I  at- 
1   tend'ed    spectacles    in    tihe    arenas  of 
!  Madrid,  Seville  and  Valencia. .  I  loafed 
'  about  the  cafes  where  the  aspirants  to 
the    profession    foregather,  expressing 
their  hungry  ambitione  in  a  language 
so  picturesque.     I   went   to   Seville  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
masters    of    the    art.    st>ending  many 
weeks  in  the  luxurious  mansions  of  re- 
tired and  practising  experts  who  reign 
in  that  city  like  Arabic  magnates  of 
old.    I  lived  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  the  house  of  Antonio  Fuen- 
tes,  a  "star."  -who  has  now  withdrawn 
from  the  game,  to  take  notes  on  the 
winter    training    of    a    'matador'  and 
learn  how  a  'torero'  keeps  himself  In 
condition    during    the    winter  months 
when  the  sport  is  suspended.     In  all 
this  time,  I  became  famiUar  with  the 
costumes  of  the  ring,  the  customs  of 
tbe  profession,  the  legends  and  super- 
etlttons  current  among  bull  fighters,  the 
«cruipl©s  and  fears  of  men  who  are  daily 
staking  life  against  applause,  renown 
and  -wealth. 

"■When  I  thought  I  had  grained  a 
pretty  thorouglh  knowledge  of  the  game 
In  »11  Its  aspects.  I  hit  upon  a  way  of 
t&sting  the  accuracy  of  my  information. 
I  began  to  'witness'  bull  fights  without 
seeing  them,  taking  up  a  position  under 
or  behind  the  stands  where  nothing 
could  be  seen  and  try-ing  to  follow  the 
course  of  events  from  the  exclamations, 
the  grunts,  the  cheers,  the  silence  espe- 
cially, of  the  thronged  amphitheatre. 
Of  all  the  ways  of  'seeing'  a  bull  fight 
this,  I  believe.  Is  the  most  thrilling  and 
'instructive;  and  my  impression  of  it  is 
UtflTsed'  in  some  of  the  last  chapters 
at  "Blood  and  Sand.' 

"This  study  of  the  bull  flight,  by  ear. 
so  to  speak,  oame  to  an  end  one  day 
when  I  -wW  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  area  to  which  the  'picadores'  return 
from  the  ring  on  their  agonized  horses.- 
One  of  the  poor  beasts  suddenly  went 
■wild  with  pain  and  terror  and  charged 
roe  furiously;  and  I  was  saved  only  by 
the,  presence  of  mind  and  professional 
skill  of  a  picador,  who.  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  lifted  me  bodily  frcm 
under  the  heels  of  the  raving  animal, 
this  incident  enabled  me  to  say  with 
d  great  sense  of  relief  that  at  .lasrt  I 
had  had  enough." 

And  so  Mr.  Skinner  in  his  desire  to 
be  "the  complete  bull  fighter"  went  to 
Spain.  Yet,  we  are  told  that  in  the  play, 
while  the  outlines  of  the  story  in  the 
rovel  are  followed  pretty  closely,  not 
inuch  is  heard  and  nothing  is  seen  of 
the  ring  itself. 

"For  those  who  had  not  read  the 
■book,  the  play,  until  almost  the  last 
•  Bioment^was  only  the  story  of  a  bull 

fighter  wrecked  by  the  passing  passion 
of  a  false  woman."  ^ 

European  Journals  announced  fK.  'e- 
opening  of  the  Teatro  Argentina>^i 
Rome  on  Nov.  3  with  a  program  that 
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Tlie  play 
John  Martin 
part    of  the 


mcljies  d'Annunzio'a  "Parislna_"  'lUTS^ 
play  is  not  altogether  new,  but  has 
bee.i  rewritten  from  a  drama  dating 
from  many  years  back.  This  drama 
was  cut  down— and  very  badly  muti- 
lated—to form  the  libretto  of  Mascag- 
nl's  opera  of  the  same  name.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  It  will  ver>-  prob- 
ably mark  the  poet's  definite  return  to 
the  theatre.  Indeed,  d'Annunzio  has 
promised  Rugsero  Ruggeri  and  Virgilio 
Talli  an  entirely  new  play  for  them  to 
.stage  at  the  Argentina.  "Ali,"  a  new 
play  by  Sam  Benelli,  will  be  produced  at 
the  same  theatre. 

Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  his  own  title  to  speak  on  the 
drama.    He  had  been  an  actor,  and  had 
l>layed  the  part  of  a  fairy  in  ''A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  In  the  good  old 
'Jays,    he    said,    there    wag  something 
doing  In  the  drama.   In  the  first  act  you 
had  a  lighthouse,  men  walking  up  and 
down  in  oilskins,  and  a  wrecked  boat; 
the  second  act  was  in  a  madhouse,  the 
third    in    the  monkey   house,   and  the 
last    in    the    House   of    Ixjrds,    and,  if 
possible,  you  put  in  a  condemned  cell 
somewhere    and    hanged    one    of  the 
characters.     In    the   modern   play  you 
introduced  all  the  characters  In  the  first 
act;   they  sat  on   the  stage,  brooding, 
but  did  not  speak.    In  the  second  act 
the    characters   did.  not   come    on  the 
stage  at  all.    For  the  third  act  the  stage 
was   draped    in    black   and    the  lights 
were  subdued,  and  again  no  one  came 
on    the   swage,    the    characters  having 
'.led  between  the  second  and  third  acts. 
—London  Times. 

Maeterlinck's  "Burgomaster  of  Still'e- 
mond"  was  revived  in  London  on  Oct. 
-6.  "As  an  artistic  effort  in  propaganda 
It  is  undeniably  very  good,  although 
even  as  propaganda  It  is  hampered  by 
Its  prolixity.  As  a  play  it  Is  not  one 
of  Maeterlinck's  best.  . 
may  be  dreary  but  Sir 
Harvey's  aoting  of  the 
Burgomaster  never  is." 

It  Is  a  common  observation  that  great 
actors  do  not  necessarily  understand  or 
appreciate    the    "literature"    thev  play 
.\  strong  refutal  of  this  is  seen"  in  the 
hitherto    unedite^  letters    of    the  late 
■losef  Kainz,  long  the  chief  pride  of  the 
Vienna  stage.     One  of  these  I'etters  is 
addressed    to   Paul    Schlenther.     In  it 
Kainz    thanks   Schlenther    for  sending 
him    a    copy   of   Hauptmann's  "Scluck 
und  Jau,"  of  which  he  says:  "It  is  onI» 
such    a    glorious    fellow    as    Gerhard  i 
Hauptmann   who  could  make  anything 
out  of  this  old  themte.    I  know  how  to 
play  the  role  of  Jau  down  to  the  very 
last  twitch  of  the  finger  or  turn  up  of 
the  -nose-.  •  If  is  a  great  injustice  to  the 
author  to  play  the  piece  simply  as  a 
farce,  a  comedy.     You  must  bring  out 
the  tragic  element  that  is  an  inherent, 
and  vital  part  of  the  drama.     I  havel 
I  Jau's  type  of  bestialit.v,  which  is  that! 
;  of  a  cat  rather  than  a  bear.    This  I  can 
create,  and  this  is  why  I  made  a  mess 
of  Richard  III.    But  Goethe's  'Egmont,' 
which  you  have  also  sent  me  and  thei 
title  role  of  which  you  a.sk  me  to  play? 
Please  don't!  I  never  had  any  sympathy 
for  the  part."    And  it  may  be  said  that 
not  one  professor  of  German  literature 
lin  10  could,  if  unacquainted  with  "Eg- 
mont," tell  from  a  single  performance 
just  why  Egmont  Is  assassinalred.  Kainz 
knew  "literature"  and  for  that  reason 
wa£  the  greatest  German  actor  during 
the  period  from  1S90  to  1910.    The  let- 
ters are  edited  by  Hermann  Bahr. — ^Niew 
York  Evening  Post. 

.A.  singular  duologue  in  Scots  in  one 
icene  by  Hugh  S.  Robertson  was  given 
!ir  Glasgow  Oct.  31.    "The  piece  Is  Just 
a  talk  betweten  a  large-hearted  grave- 
iigger   and    a   gardener    of  somewhat 
lard  type,  of  rural  respectability.  The 
?ravedlgger  is  tending  the  grave  of  a 
•  iliage  girl  who  has  trodden  the  way  oi 
iin,  and  the  gardener,  thinking  only  o) 
.he  disgrace  brought  on  the  village  b> 
he  erring  Na^cy,  tells  the  gravediggei 
hat  the  whole  village  is  talking  abou' 
lim  for  being  so  often  looking  after  the 
irl's  grave.    The  piece  Is  evidently  in- 
f-nded  to  be  a  hit  at  the  respectabl* 
'mentions   which   the   author  appear! 
think  too  greatly  absorbs  the  interl 
-  of  the  Kirk,  but  the  sentiments  ar< 
-  -1  aa  would  not  tieceive  general  ac- 
ance." 


.tes  About  the  Theatre  and 
:  jyhic ;  Chiefly  Personal  Notes 

y.ss   Beatrice    Turner   of  Brooklin« 
ing  studied   intelligently  the  piano, 
^i     having    had    dramatic  training, 
akes  a  specialty  of  interpreting  tone- 

")cms  in  her  recitals.  That  is  to  say, 
aying  music  by  Debussy,  Ravel  and 

.  hers  :she  ■  endeavors  to  picture  in 
ords  the  impression  made  iby  the 
u.sio  on  herself.  One  of  her  recital- 
Iks  is  entitled  "Humor  in  Music,"  in 
Tien  she  p.oinfs  out  the  brighter  side 
lire  as  represented  in  niuslc  by  Bee- 
oven,  Schumann  and  others.  In  an- 
her  recital,  playing  ancient  dance 
jsii  nhe  pictures  the  contemporary 
stoms  and  manners  and  the  nature  of 
H  dances  themselves. 
.V.  L.  Barrett,  for  many  years  a  fa- 
us  BngHsh  flute  player,  two  years 
o,  on  account  of  blindness,  left  the 
Tcert  stage.  He  has  now  by  "a 
'■ni'.oiis  recoverj-"  returned  to  pub- 
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Sov.  3  abou;  ;he  revival  of  "Ruddigore." 
which  he  says  has  brought  with  it 
reminiscences  and  humorous  blunders, 
"one  erudite  critic  going  so  far  as  to 
ask  'Why  Sullivan's  Overture'  has  been 
discarded?"  The  humor  of  this  is  that 
Sullivan  never  wrote  a  Savoy  opera 
overture  In  his  life,  although  there  was 
a  suggestion — ^hardly  consummated— 
that  he  should  do  one  In  strict  form 
for  one  of  the  works. 

A  matinee  of  "Scenes  and  Songs  from 
Shakespeare"  took  place  in  London  last 
month.  John  Coats  sang.  The  music 
was  by  Morley,  Arne,  "Stevens,  Linley, 
Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

Converted  action  is  being  taken  in  all 
the  states  against  tax  on  musical  in- 
struments, as  it  is  expected  it  will  come 
up  again  in  final  bill  before  Congress. 
The  national  board  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs,  meeting  at  St. 
Louis,  sent  resolution  to  the  conference 
committee  on  revenue  tax  bill  of  House 
ways  and  means  committee  and  Senate 
linance  committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
asking  that  they  eliminate  the  tax  on 
musical  instruments  in  final  bill.  State 
presidents  of  federation  are  urging  this 
support  from  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. Among  the  biennial  prizes 
to  ibe  given  for  musical  compositions  is 
one  for  an  entirely  ne^w  form  of  chara- 
bermusio — the  lyric  dance  drama— a  per- 
formance of  music  and  action,  upon  a 
musical  theme.  The  lyric  dance  drama 
not  being  as  huge  an  undertaking  as  a 
pageant  will  be  more  easily  produced 
by  the  music  clubs,  and  it  is  expected 
will  be  the  means  of  arousing  interest 
m  many  localities.  Other  prizes  are: 
$600  for  chamber  music,  for  vloUn, 
flute,  oboe  and  two  voices;  'cello  prize, 
$100,  given  by  St.  Cecelia  Club,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mien.;  organ  prize,  $100,  also 
given  by  St.  Cecelia  Club;  violin  prize, 
$100,  given  by  Musicians'  Club  of  Chi- 
cago; chorus  for  children's  voices,  $100, 
by  Frances  Elliot  Clark,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Honegger's  "Pastorale  d'ete" 
was  performed  in  L/ondon  on  Oct.  Z7. 
As  Mr.  Monteux  purposes  to  introduce 
it  here,  the  opinion  of  the  Times  is  in- 
teresting. "This  piece  is  refreshingly 
old-fashioned,  a  simple  piece  of  orches- 
tration for  a  ^ew  instruments  playing 
with  graceful  impressionism  round  a 
number  of  real  tunes.  It  was  pleasant 
to  And  new  music  so  «nttrel7  free  trom^ 

all  desire  to  astonish  the  multitudes." 

Zandonal's  "Giulietta  e  Romeo," 
Brogi's  "Isabella  Orsini,"  Michetti's 
"Grazia"  and  Bianchi's  "Ghibellina" 
are  new  operas  to  be  performed  at  the 
Costanzi,  Rome,  this  season. 

-A  fine  old  Xe.ipolitan  'cello,  which  has 
passed  through  the  collections  of  King 
George  IV  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 

i  bridge,  is  offored  for  sale  by  Putick  & 
Simpson.  Like  many  another  "  curio,  the 
instrument  is  mysteriously  labeled. 
Guamerius,  who  is  thus  credited  with 
its  manufacture,  never  made  a  'cello  in 
his  life,  say  the  exT>crts.    But  are  they 

[  .sure?      There    were    many  Guarnerii. 

1  Andreas,  the  first  of  this  .great  \iolin- 

I  making  family,  worked  with  Stradivari, 
and  Peter— one  of  the  most  original  of 
a  clan  of  geniuses— made  numerous  ex- 
periments. It  is  only  to  Jo.<5cph  Guar- 
nerius,  the  greatest  violin  maker  of 
them  all,  that  history  denies  the  crea- 
torship  of  the  larger  instrument.  A 
harpsichord  by  Tschudi.  the  founder  of 
Broad  woods,  dated  1770,  and  a  "po- 
chette," or  diminutive  two-stringed  fid- 
dle, used  for  insuring  correct  intonation 
in  madrigal  singing,  are  other  curios  to 

I  be  sold. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

I  Anyone  conversant  with  the  Bohemian 
habits  of  the  greatest  of  all  British  light 
opera  composers  must  know  that  it  was 
the  very  deuce  of  a  trouble  to  get  "score" 
out  of  him  at  any  time,  and  that  most 
of  his  "overtures"  were,  in  the  early 
days,  "put  together"  by  Alfred  Cellier 
when  he  was  musical  director  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  and  after  his  departure 
for  Australia  the  work  was  done  by  that 
fine  musician  the  late  Hamilton  Clarke. 
Sullivan's  method  was  to  get  through 
the  dress  rehearsal  as  soon  as  possible, 
then  hand  the  scores  to  Hamilton  Clarke, 
who  dovetailed  in  the  various  melodies, 
adding  on  to  Sir  Arthur's  score  any  little 
filling  in  and  thickening  that  was  want- 
ing in  the  original  orchestration  to 
drown  the  gossip  of  the  late-comers  dur- 
ing the  performance.  As  far  as  the 
pre.3ent  rearrangement  is  concerned,  I 
have    reason    to     think    that    it  only 

"amounts  to  adeletion  of  melodies  that 

.  were  taken  out  of  the  main  score,  which, 
of  course,  would  not  be  known  to  the 
new  generation,  but  only  to  one  or  two 
of  the  musical  Savoyard  die-hards,  who 
duly  put  the  new  young  men  on  the 
scent.    Harmless  drollery  at  the  best." 

"Old  Moore's  Almanack"  for  1922  has 
appeared  In  London-  The  references  to 
the  theatrical  matters  for  the  year  are 
as    follows:    "February    bothers  about  ( 

places  of  ©ntertainments.  April:  MarSl 
afflicted  in  5th  threatens  accidents  on 
race  courses  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment. .May  :  Neptune  on  5th  is  favorable 
for  entertainments.  August:  Uranus  on 
the  5th  cusp  is  bad  for  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  suffer  from  accidents 
and  from  crimes  affecting  persons  em- 
ployed there.  September ;  Theatre  and 
places  of  amusement  appear  to  do  well." 

It  is  good  to  note  that  public  as  well 
as  theatrical  interest  has  been  aroused 
!n  favor  of  Ellen  Terry  receiving,  as 
the  most  notable  figure  of  the  English 
stage,  that  recognition  she  so  richly  de- 
scribes. I  would,  however,  like  it  to  go  \ 
farther  and  see  an  honorable  penaon 
granted  from  the  civil  list  or  from  King 
George's  fund,  to  enable  her  to  enjoy 


gest  a  beiieiit  performance,  whicli  would 
be  an  overwhelming  success,  for  her 
kindness  of  heart  is  such  that  there 
would  a1wa.vs  be  the  danger  of  her  giv- 
ing the  proceeds  away  to  those  she  con- 
sidered less  fortunate  than  herself. — 
The  Stage,  Nov.  3. 

We  have  heard  two  singers  this  week 
of  the  front  rank — Chaliapin  and  Coates. 
There  are  few  things  so  inept  as  the 
comparison  of  one  artist  with  another, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended  here. 
It  may  be  that  we  should  think  less  of 
Chaliapin  if  he  were  our  countryman, 
and  more  of  Coates  if  he  were  a  foreign- 
er ;  to  weigh  or  honor  the  merits  of  its 
members  is  not  so  much  the  business  of 
the  family  as  of  the  great  world  outside  ; 
and  for  that  reason  comparison  is  not 
only  inept,  but  impossible.  They  are 
alike  only  in  this — that  both  have  risen 
to  such  mastery  of  their  art  that  discus- 
sion of  .the  means  by  which  success  is 
obtaine<l  is  no  longer  worth  while ;  we 
can  assume  all  'these  things,  and  attend 
wholly  to  the  song  as  a  direct  expression 
of  human  spirt. — London  Times. 


Eva  Gauthier 

Mme.  Eva  Gauthier  will  gHve  a  song 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Nov.  28.  As  is  her  wont,  she  will 
sing  man^  unfamiliar  songs  of  an 
exotic  nature.  The  program  is  decided- 
ly modern.  Goossens,  Bax,  Ireland,  i 
Bridge,  Lord  Berners  and  Hoist  are  j 
representatives  of  the  more  advanced 
British   schoc>l.     The    radical    French  I 

:omposers   are   represented   by   Auric,  | 

Ourey,      Honegger,      Milhaud      (three  | 
songs),    Poulenc  ("Le  Bestiaire")  and 
Taillefer.     The   program    also  includes' 
songs     by     Christ,    Griffer,  Korngold, 
Schoenberg,  Schrecker  and  Steinert.  | 

Mme.  Gauthier  says  of  her  programs:  . 
"I  should  go  mad  if  I  were  forced  sea- 
son after  season  to  sing  the  same  songs, 
the  same  sort  of  music,  no  master  how- 
beautiful  It  may  be,  I  am  the  last  to  I 
deny    the   beauty    of   the   classics,    the  I 
genius  of  Mlozart,  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Schubert,    Schumann,    Franz,  Brahms, 
and  other  masters.     I  love  them  and 
I  sing  their 'songs— and  not  badly,  they 
I  tell  me,  but  season  after  season  of  the 
same  thing,  ugh! 

"Several  years  ago  I  determined  to 
make  my  recitals  different,  if  I  could. 
I  had  a  basis  to  work  on,  in  the  oriental 
folk  music  that  I  had  learned  and 
brought  back  from  the  east,  those  fas-  j 
cinating  Javanese  and  Malay  things 
that  have  been  so  much  admired.  Then 
I  went  in  for  European  folk-music  and 
the  public  to  which  I  sang  liked  that, 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  was  searching, 
searching  all  the  time,  all  over  the 
world  where  musdc  Is  being  written,  for 
something  worth  while  that  others 
were  not  singing.  It  has  meant,  and 
still  means,  a  great  deal  of  work.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  sit  quietly 
in  one's  home  and  take  down  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume  of  the  classics 
and  build  a  nice  conventional  program 
which  can  be  used  In  60  different  places 
in  one  sea.son.  I  criticise  no  artist 
wha  does  it.  Most  of  them  do  and  if 
that  suits  them  it  is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary—only I  could  not. 

"I  don't  dare  tell  hoTv  many  hours 
In  a  week  and  how  many  weeks  in  » 
year  I  devote  .to  studying  new  music. 
I  don't  dare  tell  even  myself.  I'm  like 
a  friend  of  mine  who  runs  an  automo- 
bile when  he  really  can  not  afford  it. 
I  asked  him  once  what  it  cost  him  and 
he  replied  that  he  didn't  know,  and 
didn't  want  to  kn-ow  because  if  he  did 
he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  it!  If  I 
really  counted  the  hours,  and  the  cost 
In  time  and  money,  I'd  be  frightened.  " 


Bemhardt's  New  Play 

(The  Paris  Corrfspondent  of  th?  stase) 
What  a  magnificent  evening  it  was 
last  Tuesday  (Oct.  18)  when  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  presented  Maurice 
Rostand's  play  "I^a  Gloire"  at  her 
theatre.     Maurice  Rostan-d  has  proved 


bis  right  to  ^ame'at  las.t,  with  a  play  ; 
that  is  vel^-  noble  in  its  form,  vei-y  I 
daring  in  its  theme,  very  beautiful  in  | 
its  poetic  expression.  In  the  face  of 
the  harsh  criticisms  that  he  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past,  his  success  before 
the  most  critical  of  audiences,  the  tout 
Paris  of  first  nights,  is  indeec  :a 
triumph.  I  even  felt  a  certain  element 
of  hostility  and  condescending  scepti- 
cism before  the  curtain  rose.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  first  act  the  beauty 
of  certain  verses  had  brought  forth  a 
burst  of  spontaneous  applause,  and  i 
thence  onward  the  actors  were  occa- ' 
slonally  Interrupted  "by  enthusiastic 
marks  of  approval.  Not  only  for  the 
poetic  beauty  of  "La  Gloire,"  but  for 
the  play  as  well. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  under 
the  Georges.  Wisbum  Is  a  famous 
painter,  whose  only  son,  Clarence,  is 
obsessed  by  the  desire  for  fame  and 
the  fear  of  passing  through  life  as  a 
nonentity,  like  the  sons  of  most  great 
men.  He  adores  his  father,  and  is 
adored  by  him.  but  wishes  to  fly  with 
his  own  wings,  to  drive,  like  Phaeton, 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  And  the 
struggle  between  the  two  men  who 
adore  each  other  is  extraordinarily 
poignant;  the  father,  who  is  powerless 
to  give  his  child  the  genius  that  is  his, 
and  that  he  would  so  willingly  trans- 
mit.   "The  world  will  exact  more  from 


your  art  muirt  Ibe  greater  than  njine,  " 
he  chides.    But  Clarence  shows  him  a 
sketch,  and  declares  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  his  father  and  his 
father's  pupils.     They  agree   that  the 
bov-'s  talent  Is  hopelessly  mediocre.  But 
wlien  he  Is  left  alone,  and  gives  way 
to  his  discouragement  in  the  gloom  of 
the    .'rtudilo,    his    father's    picture  of 
"fame"  becomes  mysteriously  animated 
and  speaks  to  his  feverish  im.agination 
bidding  him  go  to  London  and  seek  h 
for  himself.    Two  years  later  Clarence, 
v.:ho  has  been  working  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  declares  that  his  work  Is  fin- 
ished,   that   he   has  attained  the  full 
measure  of  his  art,  and  sends  for  his 
father,  who  will  be  the  first  to  see  and 
appreciate  his  work.   In  the  mean  timp 
he  receives  a  visit  from  Mme.  Reca- 
mier,  who,  thinking  he  is  the  famous 
Wisburn,    comes  to   order  a  portrait. 
"."Mas!   I  am-  only  the  son,"  he  says, 
with    infinite    melancholy.     But  again 
Fame  appears  before  him.    Is  he  ready 
to  suffer  and  die  for  her?  Her  longest 
'  kisses  are  laid  upon  graves,  aiid  she 
makes  promises  to  the  living  that  she 
can   only  keep  to  the  dead.     At  last 
Wisburn  arrives.    He  has  been  some- 
what estranged  from  his  soh,  and  their 
reconciliation  is  all  the  more  affection- 
ate.   Wisburn  has  been  ill  and  lonely. 
"Why  did  you  not  send   for  me?  But 
you   had  your  fame   to  console  you." 
"Fame  is  nothing  without  the  tender- 
ness of  those  we  love."  But  the  boy, 
obsessed  by  his  one  Idea,  springs  up 
to  show  his  work  to  his  father.  Now 
the  father  will  see.    He  flings  open  the 
huge    doors    to    his    studio.     On  the 
threshold  Wisburn  recoils  in  horror,  for 
•here  is  nothing  painted  on  the  can- 
,'ases  that   face  him  from   the  walls, 
it  is  an  admirable  symbol,  and  mag- 
nificently dramatic!  the  symbol  of  faiil- 
ure-^of  impotence.     And  Clarence  goes 
from  one  to  the  other,  madly  pointing 
lilt  the  sunsets  of  his  dreams  and  the 
i.;iires   of   his   fancy,    until,   aware  of 
the  dismay  of  his  father  and  the  girl 
i  he  love*,  he  looks  upon  the  pictures  he 
j  has  never  painted,  sees  them  for  the 
j  first  time  as  they  are,  realizes  his  mad 
ness,  and  falls  in  a  dead  faint  upon 
the  floor.    In  the  last  act  we  learn  that 
Clarence   has    been   ver.v   ill.     In  the 
ntan  timer"his  father  has  painted  all 
the  canvases  imagined  by  bis  son,  and 
they   are   so  fine   that   the   Prince  of 
Wales   confers   upon    Clarence  honors 
that   even    his    fatjier   has    never  re- 
•eived.    But  he  guesses  the  truth.  Wis- 
'Urn  tries  to  deceive  him,  but  the  emo- 
on  of  his  fiancee  betrays  her,  and  the 
il(»w  is  too  much  for  the  boy.    But  as 
is  dying,   Frfme  again  appears  to 
m.    Since  the  dreams  and  the  inspi- 
I'ions  were  his.  the  pictures  are  his 
'so,  and  his  immortality  is  sealed  by 
lis    death.     You    will    perceive  that 
Fame  is  here  used  as  a  symbol  of  ge- 
nius as  well  as  of  celebrity.    The  avid- 
ity of  Youth  for  the  honors  that  Age 
has  learned  to  hold  of  little  worth  is 
very    human;    and    the    dti?:  » betweer. 
father  and  son  is  all  the  more  tragic 
because  it  is  not  based  upon  envy  but 
upon  affection.    The  father  must  stand 
by  powerless  and  see  his  boy  die.  And 
the  boy  dies,   not  because  he  cannot 
equal  his  father,  but  because  he  be- 
comes convinced  that  he  is  the  failure 
he  feared  to  be.  What  audacity  in  such 
a    theme,    from    the    son    of  Edmond 
Rostand!''  And  how  moving!  The  play 
contains  obvious  imperfeptlons  and  tn- 
equalities,  but  at  laat  we  have  a  real 
poet,    mstead    of   the    imitations  that 
have  tried  to  impose  themselves  upon 
us  of  late.    It  is  curious  to  noite  the  in- 
fluence of  English  poets  on  M.  Maurice 
Rostand.     One    finds   traces    of  Swin- 
burne.   Byron,    and    Shelley,    and  pos- 
sibly James  Thomson,  although  the  au- 
thor of  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Nil'ht" 
is  little  known  here. 

The  play  Is  acted  with  splendid  fer- 
vour. Mme.  Bernhardt  is  admira/ble,  as 
always,  in  "LaAGIolre."  "Who  could 
more  fittingly  personify  Fame?  Tyran- 
nical and  tender,  she  is  endlessly  ac- 
claimed. M.  Yonnel  gives  his  whole 
soul  to  the  part  of  Clarence.  He  is 
finely  lyrical,  carrying  the  audience 
with  him,  and  his  persona!  success  is 
on  a  line  with  the  author's-  Indeed, 
both  young  men  serve  each  other  ad- 
mirably. Gretillat  is  powerful  and 
moving  as  the  father,  and  MM.  Decoe-ir 
and  Chemeroy  and  Miles.  Paulette  Pax 
nnd  "Vattier  are  good.  After  the  play 
the  author  was  called  for,  but  refused 
to  ajppear. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.. 
40th  concert  for  the  Pension  Fund  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr 
Monteux,  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Arlington  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M..  Con- 
cert of  the  People's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Mr.  MoIIenhauef,  conductor.  Sec 
special  notice. 

Cambridge.  Elks'  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Portuguese  artists.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 
TT'ESD  AY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Concert  by  Jean  BedettI,  the  admira- 
ble first  violoncellist  of  the  Poster 
Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  bv 
Heinrlch  Gebhard.  pianist.  Beetho- 
ven. Sonata.  A  major,  op.  69,  No.  3: 
Bach.  Suite  C  major  for  'cello  alone: 
Schumann.  Adagio  and  Allegro;  Jean 
Hure,  Sonata,  F  sharp  minor:  Bocohp- 


AJ.i^io  anil  Allpsro  from  J90nata 
major  So.  6;  (Jlaiounoff.  Melodle 
(1  Sfrpnarte  Espafmole;  r'luil  Paray. 
iiiiirne.   Popper,  I.es  Elpcs. 
nN'R.^nAY— Jordan    Hall,   8  P.  M. 
u-    Apollo    Club,    Mr.  Mollpnhauer, 
ndurtor.     Part   songs:     Hall.  Smil 
K    Mom;     MaoDowcll,     The  Cru- 
idi^rs;     Knffelsbers:.     Finland  Love 
Dntr:     Sibelius,     The     Broken  Mel- 
iy  :    Cart  man,    The    Vision    of  Sir 
mfal:  Juengat,    pin.    Spin;  Relch- 
rdt.    The    Imape    of    the    Rose;  C. 
.   Scott.  Ole  Uncle  Moon:  Oounod- 
lach.  Ave  Maria:  Kremser.  Prayer  of 
'hnnksKlvlng.     Mrs.    T.eadbetter  will 
inp    Massent'3    Sevillana.  Mozart's 
'orgri  .\mor,  Dalcroz's  L'Olseau  blue 
nrt  Salter's  SIngrInK  Bird.  Incidental 
olos  by  Wm.  F.  Pollard,  tenor,  and 
\  aUer  H.  Kidder,  baritone. 
I n.VY— Symphony  Hall.   2:30  P.  M. 
ixth  concert  of  the  Bo.ston  Symphony 
hchestra.    Mr.    Monleux,  conductor, 
lee  special  notice. 

.TURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Con- 
fert  of  the  London  String:  Quartet.  See 
pecial  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Repetition 
If  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 

ORTUGUESE  ARTISTS  | 

me.  Camilla  Taveira.  violinist:  Mme.  ; 
■e  Pancada,  soprano,  and  Alf.  Mas- 1 
jnhaa,  baritone,  with  Alberto  Sarti,  { 
iposer,  will  frive  a  concert  In  EUts' 
11,  Cambridge,  at  8  o'clock  tonight, 
si  part:  Duets  from  "Mlgnori"  and 
hais";  arias  from  "Wally"  and 
ivalleria  Rusticana"  (iMme.  Panca^ 
monologrue  from  "Andrea  CThenler," 
a  air  from  "Ballo  in  Maschera"  (Mr. 
Lscarenhas).  Mme.  Taveira  will  play 
pnard'B  "Military  Pantaisle."  Second 
1  Compositions  of  Mr.  ^arti.  Duets: 
.,nK  of  the  Wild  Sea,"  "Country 
jlk's  Gossip"  and  "Keep  on  Talking." 
prano  sonSTs:  "The  Stroll  of  St.  An- 
)nv  and  the  Portuguese  Woman." 
,rlione  songs:  "The  Nightingale's 
ill"  '  and  "The  Vintage."  | 


option  I  Ml  dilutes  for.  the  real 
thing.  Some  ol  them  prove  to  bo  ex- 
cellent, some  not,  but  are  we  not  on 
the  doormat  of  discovery  when  ono 
understands  that  the  hunter  homo  from 
the  hill,  nrst  .'Jtamplng  Ui©  slush  from 
his  chilled  extremities  on  the  back  j 
porch,  can  lay  the  Vecsey  record  on  the 
disk  of  the  Vlctrola  in  the  'settin' 
room"  and  forthwith  enjoy  all  tho  re- 
vivifying reverberations  of  a  liot 
Scotch? 

And  yet  would  even  music  be  immune 
from  tiie  drastic  Interpretations  of  tho 
enforcement  officers  if  It  serve<:l  as  hot 
liquor  on  U\o  tongue?  Washinglon 
would  doubtless  rule  that  as  music  was 
liquid  It  came  under  the  elastic,  not  to 
say  gummed  up,  provisions  of  the  Vol- 
stead act  and  that  all  compositions  con- 
taining more  than  one-half  of  ono  per 
cent  of  emotional  content  were  barred. 
Amherst,  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 


MARfllAGE    MAd>E  EASY 

f  I 'shan't  get  married  today,  I  am  too 
tired."— An  overdue  bridegroom  In 
Bucks.) 

Sleep  on,  beloved,  sleep, 

And  take  they  rest; 
Th'e  wedding  cake  will  keep. 

And  eke  the  ring; 
May  gentle  breaths  and  deep 
Restore  thy  zest 
For  marrying. 

i         Strange  that  the  weary  groom 

May  brief  no  mate, 
I         His  duties  to  assume. 

The  ring  to  brandish ; 
No  .Alden  to  illume 
The  passion  spate 
Of  Standlsh 

O  for  a  nuptial  rite 

On  painless  plan. 
To  wed  the  weary  wight; 

The  marriage  norm 
Pulq  thee  in  sorry  plight, 
O  happy  man. 

Trv  chloroform  '■ 
—A.  W.,'in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


I 


We  regret  to  find  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  dropping  Into  French, 
using  the  phrase  "armament  a  I'ou- 
trance."  j'A  outrance"  Is  the  French 
of  France.  But  the  Times  has  many 
fellow  sinners  in  this  respect;  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  fpr  example,  who 
-sliould  ha\'e  known  better. 


OF  LIGHT  AND  LEADING 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Honors  are  heaped  on  me  thick  and 
fast.  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago  with 
what  flatt>ering  words  a  boot  and  shoe 
shop  attempted  to  lure  me  to  pecuniary 
destruction.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  written  on  refined  notepaper  invit- 
ing me  to  subscribe  to  the  SRectator. 
The  letter  began: 

"I  am  convinced  that  though  you  have 
no  time  to  wade  through  the  European 
dailies  you,  like  other  American  citizens 
0^  llgKt  aiiff  teading',  need  the  news  of 
Europe  distilled  into  an  essence." 

"Distilled."  O  blessed  word,  as  sweet 
to  the  ear  as  was  "Mesopotamia"'  to  the 
devout  old  lady  in  church.  "Distilled'-" 
As  the  hymn  says  of  the  word  "grace." 
"distilled"— has  "a  charming  sound, 
harnmnious  to  the  ear." 

And  so  I  am  recognized  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Spectator,  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey— he 
signs-  his  nam6 — as  an  American  citi- 
zen of  "light  and  leading."  Mj^lights 
and  liver!  Nothing  but  my  state  of 
financial  stagnation  prevents  me  from 
.subscribing  to  the  Spectator  by  c'anle. 

Boston.        HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 


INTOXICATING  RECORDS 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
In  his  interesting  and  illuminating 
criticism  of  Mr.  Vecsey's  performance 
of  Tschaikowsky's  concerto  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert,  in  Boston  your  esteemed 
confrere  "H.  T.  P."  wrote  concerning 
the  Finale:  "The  harmonic  and  rhyth- 
mic bite  of  It  pricks  the  c^r  Ilko  hot 
liquor  on  the  tongue," 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  report  of  tho 
aiTest  of  Mr.  Vecsey  for  purveying 
such  illicit  stimulation  to  his  audieiico 
but  perhaps  tho  minions  of  the  Holy 
Office  have  spirited  h.lm  away  without 
publicity..  Be  that  as  it  may,  that's 
high  praise,  both  lor  the  work  of  the 
composer  and  the  rendition  by  the  art- 
ist, from  one  usually  conservative  in 
Ills  expressions  of  approbation,  an'l 
from  the  chosen  simile  I  gather  that 
he  liked  it  very  much.  Do  you  linow 
whether  the  Opus  referred  to  as  played 
by  Jlr.  Vecsey  is  yet  canned  for  Jhi' 
Vlctrola  so  that  those  beyond  ear- 
pricking  distance  of  the  concert  hall 
may  avaij  themselves  of  its  vibrations 
in  the  home?  There  is  little  rhythmic 
bito  to  the  local  home-b!;gwed  product 
and  tho  cider  of  tho  years  Is  still  in 
infancy,  hut  he  who  merely  speaks  the 
words  "hot  liquor"  says  a  mouthful, 
and  he  who  can  fiddle  even  its  sugges- 
tion to  the  thirsty  tongue  has  fiddled 
to  high  purpose. 

There  is  more  in  this  than  at  first 
meets  the  oye.  It  may  lead  to  a  way 
out  of  the  desert.  Wars,  whether  ot 
nations  or  Carrie  Nations,  lead  to  the 

—         'Z''  ■■ 


ritlon."    "Don  J"'!"' 
,:u:..n«plegcr8    Merry  Pranks. 

8<,rrow  and  pathos  and  traj,  ^  N 
rais.rt  to  the  nth  power  and  r,ontliui..d 
through  the  long  stretches  of  harmony 
nulody  and  artistic  dlssoivvnce  until 
the  Tomparatlvoly  short  jlngUnS  Jo- 
,„sity  of  the  "Merry  Pranks  «a 
n-a.hed.  For,  although  "Don  Juan  / 
.St,  aked  all  through  with  the  muV  / 
,-Npresslon  ot  the  hero's  varloo' ,^d 
amorous  passions,  he  '"d  his  trV  .^es 
hicau.se  of  them  and  Strauss  d<^  not 
neirlect  them. 

Hut  the  audience  did  not  seem  to  care 
wlu  thcr  Tschalkowsky'.s  despair  was  in- 
,  ,;  able,  whether  death  as  portrayed  b> 
Strauss  was  an  excessively  n°'f ^.f^^'^' 
whether  Don  Juan  got  what  he  de- 
MM-ved  for  his  flitting  from  flower  lo 
ilower.  It  was  rejoiced  by  the  ma,- 
nurcent  manner  in  which  the  musical 
m  'as  of  the  composers  were  portrayed 
by  the  orchestra  and  its  energetic  l^dcT, 
and  It  drank  in  with  delight  the  mTitch- 
tss  beauties  of  the  ' V P° "'""^ 
the  "Pathetic"  symphony,  the  be^aut  ul 
j  transfiguration  harmon.es  of  Strauss 
and  the  entrancing  love  songs  ot  Don 

■^"rhe  orchestra  was  never  rnore  on  Its 
,  mettle  to  do  its  best  in  spirit,  in  v  Pol- 
and In  delicaoy  of  expression,  so  that 
j  the  whole  result  was  splendid. 

iPEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

I     GIVES  FIFTH  CONCERT 

Performance,  ^iuTsolos   by  Miss 
AUyn.  Delights  Large  Audience 

The    People's    Symphony  Orchftstrt., 
iK;;;^  M0l,e.haucr    con^-^^^^^^^^  -ve Jts 
.  b^UTafternoo:,  withj  Miss  Helen 

artist.    The  program  was. 

X,     ,  t„  •n  Malar  Op.  21..BcethoTcr 
Symphony  No  1  In  CMa^.r  up  ,, 

Suite  No.  1  front  iMueic  la    u   ^.^.j^^ 

Op.  ia. ....... . .  ■  ■  ■,•  "  /  •  :i„v.  .Mc.feTbetr 
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FOUR   FAST  CLIPPERS 

As  the  AVorl^l  Wags: 

While  the  world  prays  for  peace,  I 
am  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  anyone 
who  claims  that  any  sailing  vessel  ever 
made  a  greater  day's  run  than  the 
Lightning's  of  436  nautical  miles. 

In  he  researcJi  for  my  "Mar  time  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts,"  I  found  but 
'our  authentic  records  ot  day's  runs 
of  more  than  410  miles  by  sailing  ves- 
sels. They  wefe  made,  of  course,  by  > 
Yankee  clipper  ships:  T„„chlnn 
Sovereign  ot  the  Seas.  Capt.  Lauchlan 
McKay,  March  17-lS,  1S53.  4i;-  miles 
Red  Jacket.  Capt.  -^sa  Eldridge,  I' et3. 

27-28,  1S54,  413  miles  T^nrbes 
Lightning,    Capt.    James    N.  Forbes, 

Feb.  28-March  1,  1854,  436  miles. 
Donald  McKay,  Capt.  Henry  w™^ 

late  February  or.  early  March,  18o5,  4.1 

'"The'  Red  Jacket  was  designed  by  Sam- 
uel Hartt  Pook  ot  Boston,  ^nd  built  b> 
George  Thomas  of  Rockland,  Me.  The 
other  three  were  designed  and  built  b 
°Donlld   McKay  at  .East   Boston.  A 
tour  records  were  made  at   the  same 
thno  of  year;  tho=e  of  Red  Jacket  and 
Lightning    on    succeeding    da3  s.  ihe 
Sovereign's  run  waa  made  m  the  roar- 
^r/orties   in    the   South   Pacific;  the 
other  throe  in  the  North  Atlantic.  All 
?our  were  made  on  eastrwa^-d  runs:  coii- 
•e  uently  the  sea  day,  from  noon  to 
;oon    was  less  than  24  hours  long,  and 
tho  "corrected"   day's  i-ju  would  re.aa 
considerably  higher:  424  miles  for  the 
Sovereign,  .and  probabljr  more  in  pro 
DortTon  for  the  othens.    These  rec^ords 
Tre  derived  from  -^st.^acts  of  the  ^iP  _ 
loes     printed    in    newspapers  iminetti 
L?ei;  after   they  ^  ^-re  made,   a^d,  in 
the  case  of  the  Sovereign  at  lea£t.  re 
pHnted  inVary's  "SaiUng  Directions 
The^c  a  e  plenty  of  phoney  clipper  ship 
?e^ord3  to  be  found,  in  nautic-U  alma- 
ot  the  latter  19th  century,  and  in 
"et^r    columns   in   New  Yoric  papers 
One  »e'  of  records  was  constructed  by 
°ras;;rln°g  degrees  of  longitude  in  the 
40's  as  it  they  had  been  O"  the  <=qualoi 
challenge  anyone  to  Produce  an  au 


"  BeeSoven-s  C  major  -^-P^^ny 

Xn^haP^ns.'^^ver  ^ich  U.e  audience 

^^oLn-m-n  has  a  flexible  ^^Pran^^^ 
a-ree^ible  timbre  and  good  range,  wiui 

'^N^t  Sunday  afternoon,  by  courtesy  of 

contribute    "le  _  Erl  -  ^^^^         ,.  ^i^^ 

Verdi's  OPJ^-  '2%^'^Xlpley.  The 
a  group  of  *fh^,,^J  severely  classical, 

iL-r^^allet^ric^^the^ 
waltz.  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube. 


how'fcct  are  bandaged;  in  the  third  act 
ih(!rr  Is  the  sight  of  a  bandaged  leg.  tor 
hiving  met  Dona  Sol,  the  bull-flghter 
is  unluckv  In  the  ring.  The  Scripture 
'j^B  that  the  Lord  does  not  delight  in 
'the  le»<s  of  a  man.  The  spectator  last 
night  might  have  said  "Amen"  to  the 
Lord.  .This  is  without  any  Injurious 
reflection  on  Mr.  Skinner's  physical  en- 
dowment, but  wag  there  not  a  Uttle  too 
much  of  a  good  thing?  . 

The  first  act  Is  interesting  by  reason 
of  "local  color,"  by  a  revelation  of  Ga- 
Uardo'H  character;  a  superstitious  vain, 
childish,  fatuous  person,  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  accustomed  to  women  s 
admiration.  There  Is  no  action.  There 
is  so  much  "local  colo^"-as  the  noises 
in  the  street-that  at  times  the  dialogue 
is  not  heard.  In  the  second  act  the 
bull-fighter  meets  Dona  Sol  and  her 
guests  In  her  salon.  Here  he  shocks 
the  ladles  by  his  speech  and  behavior, 
except  Dona  Sol,  who  Is  the  more  en- 
raptured. The  curtain  falls  as  he  bears 
her  out  into  the  garden  where  it  Is  dark. 

In  the  third  act  he  is  on  his  farm 
with  a  broken  lee-  His  shrewish  sister 
(aunts  him  with  his  pa.sslon;  his  wife 
begs  him  not  to  return  to  the  arena. 
He  goes  back,  has  a  stormy  scene  with 
Dona  Sol,  in  his  drunken  fury  shoots 
at  a  bull's  head  on  the  wall,  and  at 
the  end  is  killed.  A  gypsy  woman  had 
foretold  his  fate. 

Here  we  have  a  romantic  melodrama, 
interesting  pictorially.  effective  indeed, 
tout  not  a  play  of  uncommon  worth. 
Mr.  Skinner  is  the  play.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  leading  romantic 
actor  in  this  country.  His  voice  has 
not  the  charm  that  once  distinguished 
it.  but  it  Is  still  an  organ  to  ex.press 
sentiment,  humor,  gayety  and  passion. 

Tn  significant  action,  in  telling  hy- 
plav,  in  dramatic  Intelligence  and  In 
authoritative  delivery,  there  is  no  one 
to  be  likened  unto  him.  His  nervous 
demeanor  In  the  first  act.  before  his  j 
going  Into  the  arena,  with  his  fore- 
bn(1ings,  his  meeting  with  Dona  Sol, 
,:vh(i  deigned  to  call  on  him;  his  deport- 
ment in  her  salon,  where  he  discloses 
khc  primitive  savagery  of  the  man;  his 
restlessness  on  the  farm,  with  the  con- 
flicting emotions:  these  portraved  a 
definite,  finely  drawn  character,  so  that 
one  could  say,  without  having  read  the 
no\el,  that  he  had  known  a  bull-fighter 
named  Galiardo;  "poor  chap,  he  went 
to  pieces  because  an  aristocratic  wom- 
an took  a  fancy  to  him,'  and  was  soon 
S.ired  of  him." 

!  The  company  gave  sufficient  support. 
Miss  Calvert,  a  singularly  handsome 
iwoman,  played  alluringly  a  part  thrice 
familiar  in  melodrama  for  many  years. 
iMiss  Delmar  gave  life  and  being  with- 
'out  apparent  effort  to  the  faithful,  for- 
giving wife.  Miss  Skinner  was  piquant 
land  amusing  as  one  of  Dona  Sol's 
Iguests,  a  type  of  young  woman  that  Is 
^ound  in  any  large  city,  and  talks  in 
Boston  as  she  talks  in  Madrid. 


BLOOD  AND  SANDl 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE- -First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Blood  and 

Theatre  on  Sept.  20,  192L 

^  ,   John  Rogers 

Garabato. ...... ■••   g  Martin 

A  room  attendant.......... ^.-^y^^^^^  Hand.v«lde 

15r.   K'"^ F    du  Chaillu  Dalton 

Alvarez......  "  ■        ^  ^^.^  skinner 

I  Jiian  Galiardo  william  LorenK 

I  Don  Jose   p  rvo\\  Butler 


Our  con-espondents  have  written  many 
letters  during  the  last  fortnight.  There 
are  many  about  fast  clipper  ships  and  , 
Halford  Sauce,  The  London  Daily  Chron- 
iclo    recently    published    a  paragraph] 
headed  "Worcestershire  Zest.  ' 

"A  German  firm  has  Just  put  a 
•Worcestershire  Sauce'  on  the  merket. 
The  maker  is  frank  enough  to  state  on 
the  label  that  the  .sauce  le  'made  in 
Germany."  although  the  label  has  this 
notice  in  'English'  'This  sauce  is  of 
peculiar  piquancy,  and  made  of  the 
best  zest.  On  account  of  her  many- 
Sided  employment  she  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  cooking.' 

"What,  vou  may  ask.  Is  Zest?  The 
maker  must  have  looked  up  the  Ger- 
l  man  word  for  spices  in  his  German- 
j  English  dictionary  and  found  several 
1  English  words  against  it.  He  used  the 
1  first-mentioned— an  qld  and  nearly  ob- 


iijat-ni^"!-"-'"'-'-*  -j.^   

TOlete  word.  Dictionaries  do  let  people 
1  down  badly  at  times." 


,    _»  j    f  Cfcil  Butler 

tbentic    contemporary    record    to    t>ea.    Antonio..  ..  .  .' .Octavia  Kenmore 

-    the  ^and    X^J^-t  {Kj^~„, .Henrietta  .or. 


rr?^:^on:d';^k{y^u"i^McK3^^ 
otl°er  masterpieces,  the  James  Baines 
fnrl  th^  Flying  Cloud,  ever  made  a 
day's  run  of' o^er  410  miles.  Naut^ica 
m"es  of  6OS0  f«^t.  mind  you  fhe 
greatest  day's  i-un  toy  a  .Brltish-bui  t 
clipper,  mentioned  in  Basil  Lubtooc^ . 
book,  IS  a  beggarly  363  "}il^?-™.sou, 
Camtoridge^  S.  E.  MOPa-SOW. 

FOR  PENSION  FUND 

At  the 'first  concert'  for  this  season 
given  by  the  Symphotiy  Orchestra  in  aid 
of  its  -pension  fund  Symphony  Hall  w— 
filled  yesterday  afternoon  in  every  P' 
with   an  audience  that  mamfeMe;)/ 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  o/,  j 
teux  and  the  musicians  ^'th  v^us 
applause  at  every  pomt  '^l^erf^was 
appropriate.    This  approval  \.J^l^^ 
pression  seemed  to  be  not  ^  b'* 
bv  the  sombre,  tragic  character  of  ihe 
pi-ogram  and  the  fact  th^t  onl>  t«o 
composers  were  represented.  TsQhaiKow 
sky  and  Richard  Strauss. 

i-he  first  half  of  the  concert  ^^as  g.ven 
over  to  the  Russian  •^on'POf .^^^I 
thetic"  symphony    -The  «e?,ond  halt^con 


.Henrietta  ^iork  , 

,   Madeline  Delmai  , 

j  Rosario   Ethel   I>owlile  ' 

1  JuanUlo.. ..  Catberlne  Calvert 

iDnna  Sol...  Romalne  Callender 

I  El  ^»<-'""''H,i;'- ....Cliarles  N.  Greene 

Marque*  de  Mlura.  ^         .  p,.p|]eTie 

,':Conde.,i  dH  Torrealta  •A„--,:f'oHs  Skinner 

Dona  Snrasate   Claude  Gouraud  , 

Monsenor  Kdward  Norrls 

Don  Ernesto  -  Gretclien  Yorke  ; 

Dona  lAiisa  Genevieve  Dolaro  i 

Dona  Emilia  "   charlee   Hlser  ! 

A  servant  victor  Hammond  i 

■pedTO     Clara  T.  Bracy 

gpnora  .ingu.stlas  Edith  Towneend  • 

Mariana  William  Ga.vlorf  | 

A  Picador   Carlos  X.  G"'".^  i 

.K  priest...   Felix  Fredlnl 

El  Fuentes.  Kenneth  KipUng  I 

l^VheThTr  the' drama'-follows  the  novel  } 
'  closely  it  a  matter  of  little  importance^ 

degree  who,  as  the  Roman  women 
dofed  o^  g  ad.ato.^,  took  a  passing 
f^ncv  for  the  glorious  animal  until  a 
mi"d  e/ed  poet  'succeeded  him;  how  he 
finallv  was  killed,  dying  happy  m  the 
th"ought"that  this  woman  was  by  his 
side,  mistaking  his  wife  in  holiday  cos 
'"mT  Sklnnr;  went  to  Spain  In  searcl. 

e™.tu^:s:^:ri^a,^^ 


VARIA 

"Observer"      asked      why  Proctqr 
Knott's  charaeteriziftion  of  Duluth  as 
'•the  zenith  city  of  the  unsalted  sea  i 
C  not  in  the  reports  of  the  speech  de- : 
livered  by  Knott  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1871.  J.  W.  H.  of  Centre 
1  Tuftonboro,  N.  H.,  writes  that  the  char- 
1  acterizatlon     was     made     in     Knott  s 
!  speech  at  Duluth  in  July,  1890,  when  he 
was  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  ad- 
dress  them.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
William    L.    Robinson    of   AU.ston  for 
1  quotations     from    the    speech   in  the 
[House  of  Representatives. 
'•    North  Carolina  has  provided  carefully 
1  for    those    who    read    in  bathrooms. 
Chapter  186  of  the  Laws  of  1931  contains 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  hotels  In  that  state.   Here  it 
the  all  Important  paragraph:  "Bath- 
rooms must  be  sufficiently  lighted  to 
permit  the  reading  of  ordinary  news- 
paper type  (18)  Inches  from  the  normal 
-eye." 

WHAT  DOES  HE  MEAN  BY  TH£ 
WORD  "OVER,"  EZRA? 
Rev.  Garland  Pearson,  who  returned 
from  Europe  last  week  stated  to  a 
Herald  reporter  that  he  did  not  see 
over  a  ha>f-dozen  pairs  of  silk  stocl^- 
ings.— Sprinfeiield,  Mo.,  Herald. 


-  Kiom,  Ppi. 
«ut  that  < 


I  1)1)  a  plav  in  three  acts  from  Joseph  C. 

Uncoln's  novel:  adaptation  by  Marion 
Short  and  Pauline  Rh^ilps.  The  cast: 
.led  wmslow.   "ShaVlnee".. Walter  Gilbert 

Capt.  Sam  HunniweH  *  ,i 

-Mr.  i-nineas  iteaux        i- uaic.  o   lu...-    p^',^^g    Babblll  Harold  Chase 

out.  discussing  the  reckless  of  Ini- ,  Leander  Ba^^^^^^^^ 


"0.  B.  E." 
Mr.  Phineas  Redux  of  Foster's  Tum- 
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tlals,  asked  the  meaning  of  "O.  B.  E. 

Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Donham  of  Cambridge 
writes  to  The  Herald;  "A  decoration 
established  during  the  war,  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  has  been  widely 
bestowed  amonK  our  bureaucratic  func- 
tionaries, temporary  and  permanent. 
The  'O.  B.  C  has  become  a  joke, 
owing  to  Its  general  diffusion.  Some 
outsiders  have  also  received  it,  and  they 
meet  in  th<»ir  walks  abroad  many  un- 
Rratlfylng  allusions.  'Have  you  heard 
about  Brown said  one  clubman  to 
another.  'No,  what's  happened  to  him?' 
•yniy,  he's  got  an  O.  B.  E.'  'Brown  got 
an  O.  B.  E.  You  don't  mean  it?'  There 
was  a  moment's  reflection  and  then  the 
clinching  comment.  'Well,  serves  him 
right.'  "  Mrs.  Donham  says  the  quo- 
tation is  from  "England  After  the 
War,"  by  Frank  Dilnot. 

"Ad  Astra"  of  Wenham  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"O  B.  E..  being  translated  roughly, 
means  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire, 
though  I  doubt  much  if  this  tells  the 
whole  stor>-.  There  Is  presumably  a 
right  honorable,  or  a  most  noble,  or  a 
Buprmoly  worthy,  In  the  title.  This 
order  was  Instituted  early  in  1919,  1 
think,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
meritorious  services  to  the  empire  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  they  might  occur. 
Most  undiplomatically  the  first  list  of 
recipients  contained  an  Incredible  num- 
ber of  names;  over  50,000,  I  think. 
This,  of  course,  cheapened  the  award, 
and  those  whose  arrows  arc  sped 
from  the  string  of  exaggeration  at  once, 
made  it  a  popular  and  thoroughly  PlT- 
forated  butt.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that 
the  fllstinction  lay  In  not  being  men- 
tioned. Some  also  affected  to  confuse 
this  list  with  the  famous  Black  Book 
of  Mr  Pemberton  BiJling,  which  con- 
tained the  nanwss  of  47,000  traitors,  ao 
he  alleged." 


TWO  KINGDOMS 

Apropos  of  ,the  death  of  Mrs.  George 
Gould  (Edith  Kingdon),  B.  B.  E.  of 
Maiden  writes  a  letter  that  should  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  older  newspaper 
men  of  Boston. 

"You  may  remember  Sam  Kingdon. 
who  was  a  desk  man  on  the  Poft 
vour  days.  He  was  a  very  affable, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  and  we  became 
quite  friendly.  One  night  while  chatting 
during  a  lull,  knowing  me  to  be  E-ng- 
lish  he  remark«l  tl1%t  his  family  was] 
English,  but  that  he  had  "ever  toeen 
able  to  find  out  anything  about  it.  .-Ul 
he  knew  was  that  his  father  and  a 
brother  had  come  to  this  country  and 
had  then  drifted  apart  and  never  got 
In  touch  with  one  another  again.  He 
said  the«-e  were  plenty  of  Kingstons. 
Kingtone  and  Kingdoms,  but  that  King- 
dons  seemed  to  be  rare.  Sam  then  add- 
ed that  there  was  a  girl  nam«d  King- 
.don  playing  at  the  (I  think)  Boston  I 
Theatre,  and  he  wondered  if  she  was 
any  relative.  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  write.  He  replied  that  so  many 
cranks  pestered  theatHcal  people  that 
a  letter  would  probably  be  thrown  aside. 
Turged  him  to  tiT-  Finally  he  said 
he  would.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
received  a,  very  oprdial  letter  from! 
Miss  KlngAon,  who  wrote  that  It  was 
evident  from  what  she  knew  of  hei 
own  history  and  what  Sam  had  written 
that  they  were  cousins.  She  invited  him 

0  call,  which  he  did.  and  was  pleas- 
am  ly  received  by  the  lady  and  (I  think) 

.  mother.  He  was  urged  to  call  again. 
S&m  was  somewhat  shy  and  very 

1  -Tident.    and   I  'don't    think   he  ever 
did  so.    soon  after  Miss  Kingdon  mar- 
r  ed  Mr.  Gould.    Sam  left  the  Post  for 
the  Transcript  and  remained  there  some 
years  till  his  death.    He  had  bO"gh  a 
tiny  islet  in  New  Hampshire.  I  think  ^ 
In  Lake  Wlnnepesaukee,  where  he  spent 
his  vacations,  usually  with  eome  close 
chum.    When  d.ving  he  asked  that  he 
might  be  buried  on  his  islet.  His  wishes 
^^re   carried   out.    A   quiet,   pleasant  I 
genUl  associate.  I  liked  him  very  muoh 
Ind   have   never   forgotten   him     l4ow  I 
many  would  have  tried  to  play  the  rela-  ; 
UonshiP  for  their  own  benefit!    I  fancy 
very  few  knerw  of  it. 


Rosroe  Holway  "vioL  Roach 

Ruth  Armstrong  ■■■■     '     wn^uf n 

Barbara    Armstrong  ^«'TA^Vtlf  Sa^k 

aiaude  Hunniwel!  M>rtle  CiarK 

The  resources  afforded  by  the  small 
town  for  good  comedy  and  interesting  . 
characterization  have  been  drawn  upon 
by  writers  almost  from  the  time  small  | 
towns  began  to  exist.    The  _s_ettins  of 
■•Shavings"  is  thus  an  old  °ne.  J^t  U  | 
is  one  of  which  we  rarely  tire.   AVhen  an 
author  wifhes  to  study  character,  he 
need  but  go  to  a  small  town.  , 

The  long  run  which  "Shavings  had 
formerly  makes  a  synopsis  of  its  plot 
.  superfluous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
every  character,  from  the  postoffice 
.  busvbodv  to  the  sweet  young  daughter 
of  the  banker,  affords  opportunity  for 
an  exhibition  of  excellent  acting.  The 
actors  last  night  sounded  the  true  note 
in  their  respective  characterization. 

Miss  Roach,  who  has  won  so  much 
popularity  this  season.  \vas  the  perfect 
leading   lady   of   a   finished    theatrical  I 
company.    And  in  the  part  of  Maude, 
Hunniwell.  Miss  Clark  was  a  charming 
ingenue.    Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Chase  as 
the  rival  "leading  citizens"  of  the  town  , 
fought  like  two  mad  dogs — muzzled  by 
the  coolness  of  old  Jed  Winslow,  ad- 
mirably   played    by  Mr.  Gilbert.    Mr.  | 
Remley  if/as  the  ubiquitous  male  scan- : 
dal-monger.  : 
So  well  indeed  did  the  entire  company 
display  the  eccentricities  of  small-town 
lolk  that  the  audience  burst  out  inter- 
mittently in  laughter,  followed  not  in- 
frequently by  spontaneous  applause — a 
result  which  can  scarcely  be  accredited 
to  the  lines  of  the  play  itself. 

Next  week  the  same  company  will 
present  "Smilin"  Through,"  with  Miss 
Nancy  Fair  in  the  leading  role. 

THEODORA;  FILM 

At  the  Shubert  Theatre  last  night  thef 
first  presentation  was  made  in  this  city! 
of  "Theodora,"  a  film  play  founded  on 
Sardou's  famous  drama.  The  film  was 
produced  in  Italy  by  the  Unione  Cine- 
matografica  Xtaliana  of  Rome.  Thei 
American  presentation  is  made  by  Gold-; 
w  y  n . 

This  gorgeous  picture  follows  Sar- 
dou's original  story  of  the  love  of 
Theodora,  the  Byzantine  empress,  tor 
Andreas,  a  young  Greek;  of  her  mad  i 
attempt  to  save  ms  life,  and  her  sub- 
sequent downfall.  The  producers  an- 
nounce that  two  years  were  consumed 
in  making  the  film.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
this.  It  is  done  on  colossal  lines,  ihe 
settings  are  magnificent  and  beauti- 
ful and  the  photography  excellent.  Last 
night  the  picture  was  run  off  too 
quickly-although  the  showing  was  not  ^ 
over  until  11  o'cloc-k?  Such  lovely  pic- 
tures should  not  be  flashed  off  and  on 
the  screen  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
the  spectator  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  look  at  them. 

Excellent  acting  characterizes  the  pic- 
ture. Rita  Jolivet  in  the  title  role  is 
not  only  beautiful;  she  is  truly  regal. 
She  makes  the  dare-devil  empress  a 
very  impressive  figure.  Ferrucio  Bian- 
cini  plays  the  part  of  the  weak  etni- 
peror  with  nice  understanding.  Adolt 
Touche  as  Belisarius.  a  general,  is  a 
commanding  figure.  Rene  Maupre  a. 
\ndreas,  the  lover  of  Theodora,  lacks 
perhaps,  the  personality  one  expec  s 
from  Sardou's  character.  Appropnai. 
music,  well  played,  accompanied  th, 
picture. 


THE  "CHAS.   C.  LEARY" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  the  quickest  time  made  from 
tjineaoore  to  Boston  was  by  the  "Chas. 
C  Teary.'-  Capt.  Baker.  In  the  Cap- 
tain'«  report  1  read;  "I  was  writing  in 
mv  ckbin  when  the  wind  suddenly  veered 
in" right  direction  and  I  closed  my  letters. 
«ent  them  ashore  by  boatman  and  cast 
o(T  for  home.  I  passed  Aujer  Head  m 
50  hours,  and  on  vo^age  I  ran  seven 
weeks  without  changing  sails,  and  here 


"BOHEMIAN  GIRL*'  GIVEN 

"'The  larlSt— auTHence-  OT- tne  season 
enioved  the  fine  performance  of  "The 
Bohemian  Girl"  last  night  at  the  -\r- 
linpton  Theatre.  This  old  opera  does 
not'lose  in  popularity  as  the  years  go  bv 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  ""mfous 
ballads.  Miss  Morrill,  a  delightfu  Ar- 
line.  will  take  the  role  throughout  the 
week.  She  sang  "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halls"  so  well  she  was  coiri- 
pelled  to  take  an  encore,  hard  as  she 
•ried  to  avoid  it.  The  versatile  Norman 
4mold  as  Thaddeus  sang  and  lool<»d 
♦he  part.  Elva  Boyden  as  the  queen 
also  did  her  best  singing  of  the  season. 
Stanley  Deacon  made  a  dignified  count. 
He  is  "a  baritone  with  the  ability  of  ex- 
pressing pathos.  Herbert  Waterous  as 
Devilshoof.  chief  of  the  gypsies,  was  ex- 
cellently cast.  William  K.  Northway 
I  actually  made  something  of  the  asinme 
[part  of  Florestein.  Give  this  artist  a 
'Ipart  with  comedy  no  matter  how  small, 
'and  he  makes  it  stand  out. 

I  am  in  Boston.  81 V4  days  from  sailing,  m  ^      .^T'-KTi^v,,  oft  " 

tTroved  to  be  the  last  voyage  of  theT   cOPLEY  THEATRE-"A  Night  Oft. 
cKPta°n     -The  longest  voyage  between  |  ^  farce  in  four  acts,  by  Augustm  Daly. 
<;ame  ports  was  by  the  "Nehemiah  Gib-  i  ^he  cast: 

:on,"   165  days,  partly  caused   by  her,  g^^^,^^  ^^''e^CU^ 

soing  into  Vineyard  Haven,  where  she    ^^^^^^^  Brutus  Snap  .^^Uer  Kingsford 

was  detained  21  days.    The  last  sailing    Harry  Damask  t„v 

vessel  loaded  at  Singapore  for  any  port  jack  ^^"]}^'% 
As  the  "Manuel  Liaguno".  she  having    Dord  Mulberry 


Dal>'.s  vaii:.-iied  Lht.iire  m  -New  \><i-.^. 
Jl  is  farce  of  a  bygone  generation,  ob- 
vious and  mechanical,  quite  lacking  the 
light  touch  of  modern  comedy.  It  takes 
uncommon  talent  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  horsepower  to  carry  it 
through  successfully,  especially  the 
finale  which  calls  for  herculean  labors 
to  make  it  move  at  all. 

However,  a  large  audience  enjoyed 
the  piece  last  night  and  the  players, 
barring  a  tendency  to  verbal  indistinct- 
ness, tackled  the  Job  with  a  spirit  and 
an  intelligence  which  surmounted  all 
difficulties.  Mr.  Clive  as  the  peripatetic 
actor  of  the  old  school,  contributes  a 
piece  of  capital  acting,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
in  the  p.irt  of  the  muddle-minded  old 
professor,  missed  no  opportunity. 

Miss  Doyle  made  the  professor's  wife 
a  very  vivid  personality  and  Miss  Ediss 
played  the  cockney  slavey  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  carried  all  before  her. 

MAJESTIC  PROGRAM 

An  interesting  vaudeville  program  was 
presented  at  the  Shubert-Majestic  -Thea- 
tre last  evening.  The  numbers  afforded 
pleasing  contrasts  throughout  the  per- 
foc*hance  and  were  enthusiastically  re- 

cfiivccl  a  •» 

Hal  "Forde.  the  star  of  "Honeydew 
and  Lt.  GHz  Rice,  composer  of  many 
popular  war  songs,  presented  an  excel- 
Unt  selection  of  old-tlnie  and  modern 
songs,  ending  with  Rice's  own  effective 
Interpretation  of  the  ever-popular  song. 
"Dear  Old  Pal." 
.  Lucille  Chalfant,  coloratura  soprano, 
i  was  charming  In  her  impressions  of 
Jenny  Llnd.  Her  voice  has  a  clear 
flute-"like  quality,  as  was  proven  when 
she  sang  the  same  selection  which  her 
conductor  had  played  on  the  flute. 

Lee  White,  ably  assisted  by  Clay 
Smith  at  the  piano  sang  several  at- 
tractive songs  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

The  Gaudsmiths.  with  their  two 
poodles,  did  rapid  acrobatic  antics 
which  showed  almost  uncanny  co-op- 
eration between  dogs  and  men. 

Th»   four  military   elephants  trained 
by  Noonan  went  through  amusing  and 
I  astonishing  tricks  in  an  unusually  well- 
directed  act. 
i    Griff  blew  some  wonderful  soap  bup- 
'  bles    accompanied  all  the  time  by  his 
droli  monologue.   Mile.  Anna  Codec  also 
presented  a  vivacious  monologue,  half 
in   English  and  half  in   French,  sup- 
posedly. 

Billy  McDermott,  appearing  first  as  a 
survivor  of  Coxey's  army,  later  as  a 
singer  of  light  opera-very  Ught-and 
then  in  his  own  burlesque  Interpreta- 
tion of  two  band  masters,  showed 
marked  skill  in  character  portrayal. 

irenIbordonT 

Irene  Bordoni  heads  the  bill  at  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  She  appears  in  a 
cycle  of  American,  French  and  Span- 
ish songs,  and  for  an  encore  gives 
some  of  the  selections  that  made  her 
famous  as  a  musical  comedy  star. 

A  close  contender  for  honors  is  the 
team  of  Gallagher  and  Shean.  The  two 
are  old  time  singers  and  last  night  they 
sang  once  more  their  well-known  Mr. 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean"  song.  Their 
patter  and  parodies  on  timely  topics 
of  the  day  kept  the  audience  m  roars 

°  Maud^Powers  and  Vernon  Wallace 
in  "Georgia  on  Broadway  have  a 
pleasing  act.  The  quaint  ^oi^hern  dia- 
iogue  as  well  as  the  unexpected  finish 
to  the  sketch  do  much  to  get  the  act 

°Vlul  Decker  appears  in  Edwin  Burke's 
new  comedy.  "I  Heard-."  It  is  a  little 
sketch  dealing  of  gossip  by  several 
women  and  was  ^^^11  presented  Frank 
W  Taylor,  Nina  Saville  and 
Vallely  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they 
depict  their  characters  with  skill. 

A  youthful -sister  act  is  offered  by 
Maa^lon  and  Paula  Miller.  Jhe  two 
giris  possess  good  looks  and  talent, 
Thev  play,  sing  and  dance. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Ivan  Bankoff 
w?ose  dancing  partner,  Beth  Cannon. 
„ade  the  hit  of  the  act;  Miss  Ven.ta 
Gould  in  impersonations  and  Mme 
Bradna  in  the   "Circus  Beautiful. 


i  'rouitbl.N  Kra.t.  V.-.t-.i,-,  ■ 
him  as  man  and  musician,  and  in  J» 
wrote  to  the  Archduke  R.udolph  in  h 
behalf,  stating  that  though  Kraft,  haii 
heen  for  20  years  in  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  he  had  for  a  'onpr  tim-  ti- 
ceived  no  salarj".  and  "the  poor,  worth 
old  man  "  was  then  obliged  to  give 
his  rooms  without  receiving  any  coi 
pensation.  .. 

Boccherini's  Six  Sonatas  for  Vio 
and  Bass,  published  in  Paris  we 
published  in  I-ondon  as  "Six  Solo.s  i 
AMolonrello.  '  Picquot.  who.se  life  of  ' 
composer  i«  authoritative,  does  i 
know  for  which  instrument  the  set  v 
written.  Boccherini  did  not  include  i 
sonatas  In  his,  caUlogue,  but  they 
undoubtedly  his. 

A  concert  of  Hure's  compositions  wa 
arranged  by  Mr.  Longy  in  Jordan  H. 
early  in  191T  when  Hure's  piano  qn 
tet  'sonatipa  for  violin  and  piano,  song- 
and   an    Andante   for    saxophone  and 
other  instruments  were  performed.  Wr- 
Monteux  haa  one  of  his  orchestral  works 
in  mind  for  performance  this  season. 
The  sonaU  played  last  night  la  a  -^-cl- 
come  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
•cello.   While  Hure  belongs  to  the  mod 
ern  French  school,  he  is  not  one  of  th 
ultra-moderns.    He  has  a  fine  mej. 
vein;  his  harmonic  schemes  are  fi^ 
and  effective  wiUiout  an  abuse  of  d. 
sonants.    There  are  poetic  pages  in  this 
sonata,  some  of  a  quasi-pastoral  nature, 
that  are    charming.    There  arc  also 
sturdy  pages  that  strengthen  tlie  work 
i    but  are  not  of  so  marked  originality. 
The  beauty  of  Mr.  Bedetti  s  tone,  his 
sure  technical  grasp,  his  sound  mtisician 
ship,  his  Usteful   phrasing,   his  keen 
sense  of  the  beautiful  are  as  fully  ap- 
preciated here  as  they  have  been  recog- 
nized and  applauded  in  Paris  and  c^er 
European  cities.    Nor  is  he  a  '^Pe^^' 
a  man  for  one  composer:  but  playing 
,  music  b^  Beetnoven  he  remembers  that 
!  Beethoven  was  a  romanticist,  i" 

Bedetti'^  hands  the  'cello  is  something 
"  more  than  a  long-suffering  instrument 
•Tor  singing  a  sentimental  canUlena  and 

the  display  of  furious  agility. 
;  " The  accomplished  Mr.  Gebhard  played 
delightfully  the  piano  part  of  the  so- 
natas, with  unerring  proportion  and 
atsUikic  intelligence.  The  large  audi- 
ence included  many  musician 

r  $25iT0WSABLED| 

A  i^ncnt  performance  waa  given  yes 
'  tf-rday  afternoon  at  the  Colonial  Theat  ■ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Communil 
Scnlce  of  Boston,  Inc..  and  the  Asso 
ciation  of  Theatre  Managers  uf  Boston, 
in  aid  of  di.sabled  cx-scrvire  men  in  Bos- 
ton hospitals.  More  than  $2500  was  taken 
n  for  iho  wt-rk.  and  actors  and  those 
responsible  for  the  eiitortaiiimcnt  wecr 
much  graliliid  at  the  itsuH. 

'  ^.  went   with   .swing  nnd 

■olrlt   and  -n-'as  very  entertaining.  The 
pr..ctically  every  theatre  in 

town  contrlbutea  f.icir  services,  3pc^ 
Donahue  of  "The  Little  Girls  In  Blue 
company,  Introduced  each  actor  as  he 
came  on  In  his  "turn."  Otis  Skinner 
made  a  speech  of  welcome  and  told  some 
amusing  anecdotes.  John  Charles  Thom- 
as eang  beautifully,  in  his  best  concert 
stage  style.  Holbrook  Blinn  recited  one 
of  Will  Carleton's  poems,  "The  Con- 
vict's Christmas  Eve"— Mr.  Bllnn  has  a 
fondness  for  bad  men— and  the  Astalre-^ 
and  Charies  Judels  from  "The  Lo\  e 
Letter."  and  Fred  Hillebrand  from  "The 
Rose  Girl"  were  very  amusing.  The  en- 
tire second  act  from  "Two  Little  Girls  In 
Blue"  was  given,  with  the  Fairbanks- 
twins  delighting  the  audience.  Others 
who  appeared  were;  Florence  Reed 
Evelyn  Law,  Vantfa  Hoff,  A.  Barbour 
Hilli'dav.  Shep  Camp.  Dorothy  Harrison, 
,7ac'.c  Squire,  Garrett  Carroll,  Emma 
Janvier,  Yra  Jeane,  Tomson  Twins  and 
George  Mack. 

The  entire  second  balcony  had  been 
purchased  by  an  anonymous  "friend" 
for  disabled  men  from  the  hospitals. 
They  occupied  also  many  other  seats  In 
the  house;  they  were  enthusiastic  and 
apparently  greatly  enjoyed  tl)e  show 


«afely  arrived  here  in  about  100  days 
t.    "^  Boston.  EVERETT  F.  SWEET. 

Edu, 
le  nat, 
rfelt  fo. 


 icholas  Joy 

.Moffat  Johnston 

,   Lionel  Pape 

Sr 'xantippV  Babbi«;;^^^^D^re^-:|! 
■A"g\\ica"Dama"s"k"-.-.\\".Katherine^Stanmng 

Susa"   .■■.'.■!.'.".'  .'Marrarel  Pitt 

"Vgain' reviving' •■  A  Night  Off,"  the 
plavers  take  us  back  to  the  80s 
,1'  "      ,l..\s  of  Ada  Rehan,  John 


iJEAN  BEDETTI 

PHILIP  HALE 

Jean  Betdetti.   violoncellist,  assisted 
by  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  and  Ar- 
Vthur  Fiedler,  accompanist,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  in  Jordan  hall.   The  pro- 
r-.m  was  as  follows:    Beethoven,  bo- 
r.a.a  A  major,  op.  €9  No.  S;  Bach.  Suite 
major,  for  'cello  alone;  Schumann. 
Adagio  and  Allegro;    Jean  Hure,  So- 
nata. F  ^^'^-n.  minor  Bocchcnn.J^o^^ 

ray.  Noctunie:  Pepper,  I^s  ^^''f  "nlaved 
was  Beethoven  s  ^"'^^'f  f "'St 
•  =n  1800  by  the  'cellist  ;^'^tV,„ 
•■•Old  Kraft."  a.s  B-^thoven  called  hmu 

^  ;;?,i::r^s^aff^tj-a;eiy^ 

and   Bee^hoven-s   pupll.    the  Baroness 


2000  BOSTON  BANK 
I    MEN  ATTEND  CONCERTI 

More  than  2000  members  and  friends 
of  the  Bank  Officers'  .\.ssociation  of  the 
city'  of  Boston  attended  a  concert  in] 
Symphony  Hall  last  night.    The  asso- 
ciation gave  the  concert  and  the  artist  < 
included  the  Amphion  Club  of  Melros. 
eomiprlslng  70  male  voices;  the  Bo.stou 
Festival     Orchestra:     Miss  Marjone- 
Moodv.  coloratura  soprano;  Guy  (/iit- 
f,th,  pianist,  and  .T.  Angus  Winter,  or- 
ganist.    The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cluded   I'resident    Eugene    W.  Owen, 
Joseph  JO.   Scanlon,  Charles  Hall,  Jr., 
Drnest  E.  Jobllng,  William  T.  Killoren 
and  George  S.  F.  Bartleti. 

APOLLOCLUBOPENS 

-"^L^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

-ogifn^  »nciu-d  the  follow..: 


 Spoftorta 

^^'Vr'&rle  warren- 
The  Broken  Melodi 


The  Vision  ol  ^jl}"^ ' 
Poom  by  Jai! 
K.  i.i"<is("-;  rii'i 


imfai. 


.Jean  SlbftUxi* 


felfl  Oadma 

)  ,oweV, 
or  sololBt. 
one  BololM 

JUJ!.  J 


'Mi 


I' 
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Prayer  of  rhnrikaglvlng  E.  Kr»ine«ii  I 

It  -w-as  n.  fine  concert.  In  e  very  par-  : 
:  i  iilar,  anU  Rave  tho  grektost  delight 
to  a  largo  and  typical  audicnco.  Th« 
ApoUo  Club  la  a  recoiniize<l  Boston  In- 
sulation, and  thosa  who  attondcd  wor* 
tmlok  to  apprcclat'o  tho  excoUent  form 
■'liih  tha  organization  displayed  on  its 
■■r  :irpcaranco  for  tho  season  Th» 
.  rdons  cho.scn  cxenipliflod  Uio'spleu- 
.liJ  drill  of  lh»  filngors,  who  followed 
the  ibeat  of  the  leader's  baton  witli 
cxa.  t  tidellty.  Years  of  practice  hava 
pprfertcd  the  clu'b  In  slnKins  as  a  unlb 
and  in  balance.  In  accord  artd  in  qulcl<: 
r.'.spoiisa  to  tiio  varying  demands  of 
Ml.  muslo  Us  work  left  nothing  to  1>« 
lit  red. 

Tlie  principal  number,  "Tho  Vkion  ot 
Hr  baunfal,"  was  splendidly  done.  Mr, 
Hinsconi  took  the  baritone  solb  part 
at  short  noUce,  but  sangr  it  with  sym- 
pathy and  precision.  Tho  tlnal  choru» 
was  most  impressive. 

There   are   wonderful    harmonies  in 
Jungrsfs  spinning  song,  and  they  were 
beautifully  brought  out  in  "The  Image 
of  the  Kose."   .Mr.  I'ollard  won  a  de- 
••^crved  tribute  with  hi»  tenor  solo.  Tho 
.>;tralns  of  the  "Prayer  of  Thanks- 
the  ancient  Netherlands  folk- 
,.  brought  the  evening  lo  an  appro- 
priate conclusion. 

Mrs.  Leadbctf'er  sang  her  numbers 
with  expression  and  a  line  purity  oC 
■.one.  .She  was  especially  good  in  tha 
Ki-oiip  of  three  songs  in  the  second  part 
of  iho  program,  but  tho  "Ave  Maria" 
soemtd  a  bit  too  heavy  for  her.  Mr, 
.Mollcnhauer  conducted. 


The 


^(iy  .^t  schi  4Iiad  lor  many  w-eeks 
crossed  out  on  thotalendar  tlie  days  be- 
fore Tlianksgivlng.lHo  had  tested  In  his 
mind  the  waBlei-  ti  be  eal(E^  at  tho  then 
famous  Massasoit|jrouso  while  ho  was 
waiting  for  the  Cohnecticut  River  train. 
Death  had  spared  his  household.  There 
^■'i-  no  thought  of  "threadbare  crepe 
teai-s."  ^\  hat  teles  of  adventure  he 
'  ■'1  to  tell  his  village  mates!  There  was 
toasting  down  three  hills;  also  on  the 
long  stretch  of  crust  toward  Prospect 
tUreet.  There  was  skating  on  Mill  pond 
fhe  Gargj^ntuaii  dinner  did  not  torment 
li's  night.  He  ate  his  way  intrepidly 
.rom  oyster  soup-the  oysters  then  came,  , 
■shelled,  m  little  kegs-to  nuts  and  rai- 
sins. 

Now  th<5  boy  has  cronies,  but  he  is 
lonely  on  Thanksgiving  day.  "AH,  all 
iire  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces."  The 
house  to  Tv'hich  he  long  ago  joyously  re- 
turned has' been  for  years  the  home  of 

_hose  he  has  never  seen.  The  graves  of 
those  who  welcomed  him  are  far  apart  ■ 
far  distant.  If  he  should  appear  in  the 
iittio  village  where  he  knew  every  man 
>voman^  child,  horse,  doi,  cat,  he  would 
bo  as  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

There  are  city  houses  open  to  him, 
good  cheer  awaiting  him,  but  the  spirit 
of  Tlianksgiving  is  not  in  him: 

•Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than 
a  brother. 

Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's 
dwelling? 

So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar 
faces." 

There  will  b©  talk  at  the  sumptuously 
RPPointe(^  taible;  but  it  will  bo  about 
another  family.  The  reminiscences,  the 
Jokes.  Will  not  be  about  those  who  wer© 
closest  to  him.  in  spite  of  the  lavish 
hospitality,  the  unfeigned  heartiness  of 
the  welcome,  he  will  feel  himself  a 
stranger,  if  only  his  old  chum— the  last 
one  left— were  (Bitting  at  his  side. 


lUiw  many  ib  shall  ne/er 

foi-get. 

Uuw  many  good  -.  no^-.-i  v.t>  have  Jointly 
attended. 

At  liow  many  hall  games  contributed 
cheers. 

How  many  great  schemes  seen  begun— 
yes,  and  ended, 
l''or  forty-six  years— well,  it's  forty-sl.T 
years. 

Tliough  both  of  us  ought  to  live  many, 
years  longer- 
It  might  be  a  dozen.  It  could  be  a 

score- 

I  fear  we  shall  never  grow  younger  nor 
stronger,  , 
And  surely  will  never  last  forty-six 
moi-o. 

Together  we've  taken  the  world  as  we 
found  It, 

With  plenty  of  laughter  and  very  few 
tears. 

And  now  I  confess  upon  looking  around 
it, 

I  feel  rather  proud  ot  those  foi^y-slx 
Brookllne.  QUINCT  KILBT. 


"LAFAYETTE:  TOM  WATSON'S 
. HERE" 

.'Vs  the  AVorld  Wags: 

I  was  quite  aJioclted  to  read,  the 
other  day,  frc«n  somebody  or  other,  that 
tlie  world  owed  Dante  "nothing  but  a 
y;iwn."  But  now  comes  Senator  Wat- 
son of  Georgia  seeking  to  destroy  my 
belief  in  Lafayette.  Doubtless  we  liave 
all  been  a  little  hysterical  about  Franc© 
and  Lafayette  since  1914,  but  a  little 
hysteria  over  a  man  and  a  country 
which  came  to  our  aid  when  we  sorely 
needed  aid  during  the  revolutionary  war 
is  more  or  less  pardonable. 

Tom  Watson  of  Georgia,  howevef,  will 
have  none  of  that  He  knocks  the 
props  from  under  France  and  Lafayette 
as  follows  (I  am  quoting  from  the  Con- 
gi'essional  Record  of  Nov,  4) : 

"Lafayetto  came  upon  a  written  con- 
tract made  with  Silas  Dean,  pledging 
this   country   to   make  him  a  major- 
general,  before  he  would  leave  France 
and  come  to  America ;  and  he  did  not 
have  sense  enough  to  drill  a  company 
soldiers ;  besides  which  he  sniffled. 
Some  of  these  days  when  somebody  gets 
up  to  blow  off  about  Lafayette  I  mean 
to  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two.  1 
know  Lafayette,  and  Washington  knew  i 
him,  and  it  was  not  Washington  who  I 
had  him  released  from  that  Austrian  [ 
prison  into  ..which  ho  was  put  when  the  ' 
French  ai-my  diased  him  with  the  intent 
to  kill  him.    It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
In  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Yes, 
'I  know  Lafayette.    He  betrayed  every 
French  government  that  trusted  him ; 
and  tlie  only  independent  command  he  1 
ever  had  In  America  came  very  near  | 
getting   bagged   by   Benedict  Arnold ; 
and  it  was  only  the  James  river  that 
saved  Lafayette  and  his  command  from 
being  captured." 
Thus  is  history  written  in  Georgia.' 

DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 

Arlington  Heights. 
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as  soon  as  X  can  gft  Knme  typewriter 
gill  lo  write  It,  T  will  .send  it  to  you. 
Tiltcjn,  N.  11.  •,     T.  C.  moon 

23.73  MILES  AN  HOUR 

As  tho  World  WagH: 

Oh,  It's  alright  and  .ill  that  about 
these  clipper  ships  sallin'  lorrards-^any 
old  Galoat  with  an  Adam'.i  apple  bobbin' 
over  his  collar  like  a  dolphin  strlk.  r 
can  go  Into  the  Public  Library  and  n  i  I 
about  'cm,  and  go  home  and  write 
'I'he  Herald  about  It  and  look  for  i 
name  in  it  a  couple  of  days  after,  :■■<  : 
stick  out  his  chest  till  around  noon  lii-t 
stomach  gets  so  empty  It  sucks  It  iia.  Ii 
into  place  again.  Any  Galoot  can  du 
that  and  I'll  leave  it  to  hitn.  'But  hfn-'. 
a  record  of  three  ships  that  covdrrii  ': 
miles— each  and  every  mile  eo.SI  j. 
end  lo  end — in  just  under  four  h..i  i 
and  goii-,'  astern  at  that!  And  him 
bare  polc.s  like  so  many  craft  we  : 
on  Tremont  .street  these  days. 

On  tho  night  of  Sept.  10,  when  the 
hurricane  of  '98  was  launching  its  drive 
through  the  I.,esser  Antille.<»,  three  vcs- 
■«eLs,   the  ship   Loando,   1446   tons;  the 
barque  Lapland,  5S2  tons,  and  the  bar- 
quetine  Grace  Lynwood,  599  tons;  were 
dragged    from    their   moorings    in  the 
open  roadstead   <if  Carlisle  bay,  Bar- 
hado.?,  and  insido  of  four  hours  found 
themselves     high    and     dry    on  the 
wind'ard  side  of  St.  Vincent,  which  lay 
91   miles  to  leeward   of   their  starting 
place.   Their   times  were  almost  iden- 
tical, but  I  hear  that  of  the  Loando  wa.s 
three  hour;,  and  50  minutes  from  moor- 
ing to  beach.  So  her  rate  was  23.73  miles 
per  hour  and  i(  the  island  hadn't  been 
in  the  way  and  the  hurricane  had  kepi 
on    blowin'    in   a   straight   line   for  21 
hours  she'd  have  made  S69.5  miles,  and 
Mr.  "Hergesheimer's  record  would  have 
looked  like  a  burnt  shoe.    Luckily  St. 
Vincent  differs  from  her  sister  islands 
Vincent  differs  from  her  sister  islands  in 
in  having  a  wind'ard  coast  that  is  nearlv 
all  sand  beach,  with  few  rocks,  deep 
water  and  no  bars,  so  that  all  haiid 
were  saved.    The  ships  were  wrecked 
Now  can  anybody  beat  that  Thf- 
say  that  Antony's  galley  made  some  , 
speed  when  he  chased  Cleopatra  after  ' 
the  battle  of  Actium,  but  the  figures  ' 
have    never    been    available— Cleopatra  ■ 
kept  hers.  I  hear.        F.  A.  FENGER. 
Rum  Gagger  Farm,  Cohasset. 


TO  AN  OLD  CHUM 

fFor  Ag  tho  World  Wags) 
For  forty-six  years  we  have  traveled  to- 
gether. 

And  many  and  gay  wero  tho  times 
that  we  had. 
tn  youth,  when  all  trouble  lay  light  as  a 
feather, 

A«d  later,  when  sotaetimes  conditions 
were  bad. 

Today  we're  not  feeling  so  very  much 
older. 

And  man's  age  Is  judged  by  the  way 
he  appears. 
Our  blood  doesn't  certainly  ruh  any 
colder,  j 
Tet  forty-six  years-T^ell,  it's  forty-six 
years. 

STiat  times  we  have  had  on  our  summer 
vacations. 
We've  loafed  at  Nantucket  and  frol- 
icked in  Maine.  ( 
n  Paris,  that  City  of  iSilken  Sensations, 
We've  bowled  through  the  Bois  and 

we've  .sailed  on  the  Seine. 
vTiat  wonderful  meals  have  appeased 

our  hunger. 
And  vmtages— there's  a  word  no  one 
(      now  hears.  i 

i"ii6  thought  of  it  makes  me  fe^l  twenty 

years  younger. 
Still  forty-six  years— well,  it's  forty-six 
years. 

TVhat  numbers  of  friends  we  have  made 
■  —yes,  and  lost,  too. 
In  years  that '  have  passed  since  the 
first  time  we  met— 
True  friends  being  worth  all  the  trouble 


DID  LADY  MACBETH  SNORE? 

It  appears  that  Misg  Beringer,  in  Lon- 
don gives  an  ''audible  impersonation" 
of  Lady  J^cbeth's  sleep.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  if 
Miss  Genevieve  Ward  is  to  be  believed 
Ristorl  played  the  sleeping  scene  with 
a,  distinct  snore;  that  Lady  Benson 
"used  the  same  artifice." 

Did  Lady  Macbeth  snore?  Perish  the 
thought;  unless  sho  was.  Indeed,  the 
virago  portrayed  by  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  Instead  of  a  bewitching  blond 
who  swayed  her  husband  by  her  sen- 
suous beauty.  As  for  him,  ho  snored 
undoubtedly.  Did  he  not  hear  a  voice 
crxln«i  "^Mac/bttb  dQ«s.mvdec  gleey"? 


Some  may  have  read  the  description 
by  Mr.  Coffin  of  the  remarkable  voyage 
made  by  the  good  brig  Alciphron  (pub- 
lished In  The  Herald  of  Nov.  Vt)  with 
the  sneering  smile  of  incredulity.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Coffin  beUeve  his  word 
implicitly.  But  there  are  Doubtin,^ 
Thomases  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  us.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in 
printing  this  morning  tlie  following  let- 
ter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  col- 
umn, and  more  and  more  so  when  j  ou 
have  something  about  clipper  ships,  for 
in  my  younger  days  I  was  a  sailor  in 
those  Down  East  coasters  that  were  so 
numerous  50  years  ago.    We  wotild  raft  ' 
lumber  to  Boston  and  New  York  in  the 
summer,  then  go  to  the  West  Indies  in 
the  winter.    It  was  all  hard  work.  But 
what  I  want  to"  say  is  that  the  quick  I 
passage  made  by  the  brig  Alciphron,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Coffin  interested  me, very 
much,  so  I  called  on  an  old  friend  that 
followed  the  sea  many  years  antf  I  read 
the  little  yarn  to  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  it.    "Well,"  said 
he,  "that  is  true  every  word  of  it,  for 
I  was  one  of  that  crew  and  am  willing 
to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  baclc  up  Mr. 
Coffin  any  time."     Ro  I  nsl-'^d   him  to 
lell  me  the     '   i  1  agree 

with  me  tha  n  one 


[        THE  "PANTS"  OF  DOUGLAS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  on  Saturday  saw  Douglas  Pairtjanks 
in  "The  Three  Musketeers."  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  care  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  costumes,  and  on  this 
account  was  so  much  the  more  struck 
by  an  anachronism  which  had  crept 
In,  viz:  the  architecture  af  Doug's 
pants  (I  refer  of  course  to  the  method 
of  fastening  the  same)  which'  is  of  a 
st,vle  only  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

If  I  wielded  sufficient  influence.  I 
would  wTite  to  him. myself,  and  suggest 
that  he  have  the  picture  taken  over 
again  for  the  purpose  of  correctin.g  this 
error.  As  I  am  not  thus  influential,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  call 
attention  to  it  in  your  Column,  which 
will  perhaps  have  the  desired  effect. 

Boston.  F^APITO. 


INTOXICATING  BATHS 

tf,  as  appears  in  a  letter  published 
in  your  column,  Nov.  21,  1921.  music 
that  acts  as  "hot  liquor  on  the  tongue" 
must  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Volstead 
act,  what  should  we  do  with  the  cold 
bath? 

Ever  since  prohibition  went  into 
office,  I,  as  a  physician  and  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  have  felt  that  I  ought  to 
I  report  this  stimulating,  not  to  say  in- 
toxicating, agent  to'  be  in  a  class  with 
the  outla%ved  cocktail,  high  ball,  etc. 
From  what  I  have  heard  and  observed 
of  these  whips  to  muscblar,  emotional 
and  intellectual  output,  I  am  convinced 
that  ,  the  cold  bath  (plunge  or  shower) 
is  a  perfect  substitute  and  ought  to  be 
so  listed.  1 

T  have  held  back  from  reporting  my 
findings  because  I  feared  that  if  this 
information  was  turned  loose  on  the 
general  public  there  would  be  such  a 
run  on  plumbers  and  plumbing  supplies 
that  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
would  become  even  more  exorbitant 
tlian  now.  The  public  would,  then  find  it 
very  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements 
.'f  the  sanitary  inspectors.  I  have  even 
f.  lied  that,  if  the  cold  bath  should  be- 
L  ine  as  much  in  demand  as  this  hot 
liquor  stuff  used  to  be,  it  might  become 
necessary,  for  '  our  country's  good,  to 
abolish  bath  tubs  entirely.  Being  an 
earnest  ci-usader  for  public  health.  I 
have  balanced  in  my  mind  whether  I 
best  serA'ed  the  public  welfare  by  let- 
ting out  this  information  or  by  keeping 
it  dark.  After  the  broad-aninded  and 
unselfish  revelation  of  Mr.  Abe!  Adams 
I'-Iative  to  the  status  of  intoxicating 
music,  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  show  up  the  cold  bath  j 
as  a  mere  name  for  intoxicating  liquid 
and  therefore  morally  and  even  legally  i 
in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Vescey's  I 
music  of  which  I  deeply  regret  I  did  ' 
not  hear.  SYLVIA  CUM:^^^'^,  r> 
Boston.  , 
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7TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  |iAj.K 
j      "Hie  ^.-vct^t^  .•..ncert  of  tI,o    I3o?,ton , 
^v^Svniphony  Orrh-jfra.  Mr.  Munleux  con-  j 
y  i  -'or.  took  place  j-estirdty  aft«nioon. 
'  '  •  program  w.vi  an  follown:    Hr.ahms.  ' 
Iraiflo    Overture.    Weber- Welngarln. .-,  j 
..vltatlon   to  the  Dnnce;   Schoenbers.  | 
Itadiant    Night"    for    orchestra  of; 
iTiiige;  T?chalkovsky,  Symphony  No.  4, 
y  minor.  I 


"TUdlant  Nirht"  was  flrst  published 
°f  *  "t^^*''  strings.  It  was  first 
'  "t      Knel.Mel  Quartet  con- 

•  ert  to  1915.  Kchoenberg  afterwards 
■  id':d  double  bisscr,  and  made  aom.- 
'  lauges  in  the  .score.  This  revised  f-dl- 
011.  pubrished  four  years  ago.  was  per- 
'  rmed  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in 
'Boston. 

I     Schoenberg'.-!  mu.'iic  Illustrates  slngu- 
Unes  of  an  .-.roll.:  natuie  from  \)<j\\- 
Mci  K    "Woman    and    llio   World."  \ 
V  Oman  and  a  man  meet  in  a  grove  bv 
1  oiocnlight.    She  tclld  her  ^Xory:  Hon 
1  in>:in8r  fur  motherhood,  -she  gav«  In  i - 
self,  'iBhuddering"  to  a  man,  without 
n  formal  IntroducUon.    In  fact  the  did 
not  know  him.    Now  she  is  In  love  with 
bor  companion  In  tho  grove.    He  i.i  of 
accommodating  nature  and  listens 
cheerfully  to  her  confession.    The  child 
to  be  bom  win  be  "transfigured"  and  a 
great  comfort  to  them  both.    "For  she 
has  Inapirqd  the  brilliant  glow  wRhln 
hinj  and  made  him,  too,  a  child."  How- 
ever strange  this  reasoning  may  seem 
to  a  stern  logician,   the  two  embrace 
wUdly  and  the  moon  shines  on. 

Thla  ia  a  modest  prapaphraee  of  the 
lines    by    a    deep-thinking  German, 
f-choenberg's  music  to  be  enjoyed  does 
not  need  either  the  original  verse  or  the 
paraphrase.    Indeed,  it  would  be  better 
:'   the  argument  were  not  printed  for 
'!ie  concertgoer.    As  it  Is,  he  may 
I  anxious  to  di.»cover  the  emancipate'!  ■ 
ornan  and  the  good,  easy-going,  com- 
L'laioant   man    in    the    music,    and  be 
ohli'/ious  to  the  strains  of  beauty  and 
passion.    For  this  music,  on  the  whoh: 
\  prolix,    has    beautiful    and  p.-tssionat. 
j  rages  of  compelling  eloque.nce.  Other 
pages  are  a  sandy,  dreary  waste.    The  ' 
itnpression  made  would  be  still  sti-ongei  . 
the  music  still  more  significant,  it  the 
composition   were  much   shorter.  The 
performance— and    the   difficulties  pre- 
sented are  great- was  one  that  glorilied 
,  I  t!i6    string    section    of    the  orchestra. 
\  Whether  the  music  itself  gains  by  the 
'  reviilon  and  the  enlargement  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  admits  of  discussion.    As  the 
new  version  was  performed  under  Mr. 
Monteux,   the  music   was  undoubtedly 
more  Imposing.    Kr\A  it  may  be  said 
.     without  exaggeration  that  never  In  the 
histor>'  ot  the  orchestra   was   a  r*r- 
formance  by  strings  alone  so  remark- 
able. 

The   Tragic   overturo   is   among  the 
j  greatest  works  of  Brahms:  by  its  struc- 
ture, and  by  its  depth  of  feeling.  Here 
is  tragedy  that  answers  Arl.^totle's  defi- 
nition.   There  is  no  hysterical  outburst; 
I  no  shrieking  in  despair;  no  peevi.<)h  or 
;  sullen   woe.     No   obtruding  suggestion 
of    personal    suffering.      The  German 
oommentators     have     cudgeled  their 
brains   to   find   a   hero   In    the  music; 
Hainlet,  Faust,  this  one,  that  one.  They 
,  have  labored  in  vain.   The  soul  of  Irag-  ' 
'  edy  epeaks  In  the  music. 

K  Tschaiko^  sky  bad   a   program  In 
mind  when  he  composed  hl.^  fifth  and 
■■■ixth  symphonies,  he  never  published  It 
to  the  world;  but  for  the    fourth  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  one.   Does  ihe  music i 
,  train  by  It?   To  us  the  fourth  .>=ymphonv 
\'  interesting  because  It  seems  nearer 
the  Russian  spirit  and  life  as  portraved 
j  by  Dostoievsky  than   the     later  oiies. 
I  Even    the    ornamentation,    the  ara- 
j  besques,  that  in  another'.^  music  would 
I  .=oem  as  so  many  excrc.=;cences,  perhap.s 
j  frivolous,    are    here    in    place.  The 
i  neurotic     self-torturing  Tschaikovsky 
I  was  for  years  obsessed  by  the  thought 
of  death  and  the  charnal-house.  Fat* 
!  was  to  him  not  a  word   to  be  a.sso- 
,  elated  only  with  the  storv  ot  Oedipus  or 
Felop's  line.     The  fourth  symphony  i= 
I  a  personal  document,  revealing  the  man 
I  as  his  letters  revealed  him.    n  is  easy 
to  pick  flaws  in  it;  to  dismiss  it  a.s  a 
Suite,  not  a  symphony;  to  complain  of 
this  or  that:   but  the  music  with  its 
deep-rooted  melancholy,    its  noisy  at- 
tempt to  forget  the  inevitable  end 
drunken  hilarity,  its  dark  and  sinister 
sadness,  is  not  easily  to  be  put  aside 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Weingartner's  amusing  arrangement 
of  Weber's  piano  piece,  with  its  dia- 
bolical cleverness  in  juxtaposition  of 
thejnes,  its  discreet  yet  brilliant  orchea- 

I  tration,  was  Joyfully  received'  by  th.o 
'  audience. 

I  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tbnig!  - 
I  The  orche.<tra  will  be  away  next  weel:. 

.^f.  A'incent  d'Indy  will  conduct  the  coi  - 
j  cei-ts  of  Dec.  9  and  10.    The  progr.- 

will  be  as  follows:  Monteverdi,  ovcrtine 
[to  "Orfeo':  (IfiOT);  Lalande.  Chaconn-' 
}  '3712);  Bach.  Concerto  in  D  major  for 
I  piano  iBruce  T.  Simonds,  pianist;: 
j  ."ilozart,  Seretiata  Notturna  in  D  in.a 
I  jor  tor  two  string  orchestra.^,  c.ne  wi:  'i 

':eft!e  drums:  I^r-  Flcm,  Pobr  I-s  rilm-, 
-n.     H;it  that  t 


1 


'•'■sel,  "Lies  t>Ieux  a  l  ombre  de~ 
I's"     from     "Bvocatleitis" :  dl.. 
I'oemo  deK  Rivages  (four  niovempriis).! 
The  pieces  by  Monteverdi.  I^aland«.  I-f; 
l''leni.  Roussel  and  d'Indy  will  b«  playedi 
for  lilt:  flrst  time  In  Boilou.         '  , 


Mr.  Kowman's  subject  for  his  richly 
illustrated  Travel  Talk  in  Symphony 
HaJl  last  night  was  "The  Canadian 
Rockies."  WhUe  tliis  subject  did  not 
allow  of  so  great  an  amount  of  en- 
grossing description  of  racial  manners 
and  customs  as  that  of  the  former 
ravel  TaJk,  "Alaska,"  the  pictures 
own  wero  of  singular  beauty,  many 
ot  them  triumphs  of  photography,  and 
Mr.  Newman  v.as.  as  eVer,  an  enter- 
taining and  Instructive  guide.  Pew  In  I 
tho  au^ence  had  any  Idea  that  Vlctori* 
was  soTiandsome  a  city,  justly  proud  of ,' 
its  buildings,  parks,  gardens,  Hower.s. 

After  Vancouver  was  \'isited,  there 
wera  gllmp.scs  of  Indian  life,  with  a 
show  of  babies,  hnga  cedars  with  lum- 
ber jacks  at  work,  a  ranch  with  the 
breaking  of  wild  horses,  ~the  home  of 
»'.<;  Industrious,   blameless, "  yegetarian  I 
1  >  Jkhobors,  and  .  hto   many   views   of  I 
tho  Selkirk  mountains,  glaciers  and  the ' 
wonderful  Takkaka  Falls. 

After  Banff  was  reached  th«  country 
was  more  familiar,  for  many  Bostonians 
have  seen  Banff  and  the  magnificent  ; 
scenery.  The  views  shown  were  now 
imposing,  now  beautiful.  Especially  i 
striking  were  those  of  Marble  Canyon 
With  a  stream  cutitng  its  way.  the  pan- 
orama of  the  Ten  Peaks  and  Moraine 
Lake,  the  "Alpine  Climbers'"  and  the 
enchanting  Lake  Louise. 

Mr.  Newman  began  by  a  short,  but 
admirable  sUtemcnt  of  the  difference 
between  tho  Alps  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  very  largo  audience  ap- 
p  auded  frequently  the  lecturer  and  the 
pictures. 

1>e  Canadian  Rockies  win  be  shown 
again  this  afternoon.  The  subject  ne.\t 
week  Is  "Iceland  and  Spltzanbere." 

•i<^reloi-6  we  read  in  Livy  that  after 
(.:onquest  of  Asia,  forraigii  I^ux  iry 
nr. entred  into  Rome,  and  that  theni 
the  Roman  people  began  to  make 
sumptuous  Banquets.  There  was  aj 
Cook  a  most  useful  Slave  among  the 
Ancients,  and  began  to  'be  much  es- 
teemed and  valued:  and  all  bedabftiled 
!  with  Brotli,  bedaubed  with  Soot,  with 
i  his  Pots,  with  hi.";  Platters  and  Dishes. 
Pestles  and  Alerters,  was  welcom'd  out 
of  the  Kltchin  in  to  the  Schools;  and 
that  which  befoi-e  was  accounted  but 
a  vile  Slavery,  was  honour'd  as  an 
Art;  whoso  phlefest  care  is  onely  to 
rearch  out  everywhere  for  provocatlve.s 
of  Appetite,  and  to  study  out  in  all 
places  for  Daintieg  to  satlsfie  a  most 
profound  Gluttony.— Henry  Cornelius 
Agrippa. 

"I  keep  a  most  plentiful  table";  This 
seemeth  to  thee  a  great  matter;  but 
indeed  it  is  little,  and  soon  will  be 
nothing.  Will  the  worms  -therefore 
spare  thee  more  than  the  hard  hus- 
bandman? or  rather,  will  they  not 
feed  on  thy  softer  meat  the  more 
greedily?  I  do  nelthier  jest  with;  nor 
mean  to  terrify  thee;  well  thou 
knowest,  although  thou  do  dissemble. 
It,  that  thou  art  food  preparing  for  that 
banquet.— Petrarch. 
To  come  now  unto  mens  diet:  their 
frt  /  and  most  wholesome  feedin;;  is 
upon  one  dish  and  no  more,  and  the 
same  plain  and  simple:  for  surely  this 
huddling  of  many  meats  one  upon  an- 
other of  divers  tastes  is  iicstiferous: 
I  but  sundry  sauces  are  more  dangerous 
than  that.— Pliny  the  Elder. 

A  NATIVE  SAUCE  j 

Some  tl.nie  ago  "Inquirer"  askedj 
about  Halford  sauce,  which  he  once 
rellslied  and  now  cannot  find.  The 
'I  raid  has  received  many  letters  in 

iswer. 

.Mr.    W.    II.    Halford    writes:  "This 
sauce  was  o.-lglnattxl  by  Wi!lia,m  Hal- 
lord  and  f;rst  prepared  In   Boston  in 
1!4j6.     In    a   very   short    time  ITalford 
sauce  became  the  most  popular  and  the 
largest  table  sauce  in  this  country  and 
continued   until    the   death   of  Mr. 
Italfovd.  'During  the  mirority  of  his 
son,  the  estate   was  In  litigation  and 
the    sauce    wa»   not   placed   upon  the 
market  as  of  old.    The  son,  W.  H.  Hal- 
r  •i  d,  is  now  the  owner  of  the  formula, 
p.vrights  and  good  will  and  exTpects 
ortly  to  have  the  sauce  on  the  mar-! 
t  again  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  Its' 
!  !  friends  and  to  give  .a  new  gusta-j 
■TV  delight  to  the  present  generation." 
"Baize",  knew  the  sauce  well:  "The^ 
lalford  sauce  was  made  in  Boston  and 
.jore  the  surname  of  tho  concocter.  whol 
was,  I  believe,  at  one  lime  employed  In; 
one  of -the  local  hotels.    It  proved  to  be  I 
quite  popular,  so  much  so  that  its  pro- 
prietor went  into  business  for  himself 
and  advertised  extensively  in  the  home 
papers.    I  know  him  slightly  when  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Martin  MlI-1 
more,  and  I  used  to  see  them  frequently! 
together  at  Billy  Park's    hostelry  on 
Montgomery     place,     now  Bosworth 
street,  when   musty    ale  was  meeting 
with   great  popularity.     The  intimacy 
between    the    two    gentlemen  always 
seemed  to  be  peculiar,  for  the  sculptor 
of  the  soldiers'  monument  on  the  Bos- 
ton Common  was  in  no  sense  an  epi- 
ure.   He  lived  very  simply  in  Roxbury, 
s  was  shown  when  he  Invited  a  Har- 


vrird    i.i-.jies;oi'  tl.e    late   Jolu;  i-:. 

[iitzgerald  to  dinner  at  his  home  and 
eet  before  them  what  might  be  called  a 
New  England  boUed  dinner  without  any 
fancy  embellLshments.  His  guests  were 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  viands,  but  the  host  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  sufficient  edible  enter- 
tainment for  any  three  gentlemen, 
though  the  guest  from  CambririK"  after- 
'wards  marveled  at  what  he  Ui  jiight  was 
the  poverty  of  the  host.  Martin,  how- 
ever, was  no  beggar.  lie  was  only  pru- 
dent, according  to  his  nature.  1  do 
not  know  when  Jlr.  Halford  pa.ssed  out 
of  Uie  business  world,  for  I  lost  sight 
of  him  many  years  ago,  'but  I  have  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  Leicestershire 
sauce,  even  if  it  did  not  originate  In 
England." 

Mr.  Power  .'!.  Mooney  of  Augusta 
Me.,  tells  ua  that  William  Halford  was 
the  night  man  at  the  lunch  bar  of  the 
Tremont  House  about  J870.  "Ho  Ihed 
on  the  nest  side  of  Chambers  street 
near  Cambridge  street.  He  made  the 
sauce  at  home  and  had  it  in  all  sorts 
of  improvised  receptacles.  The  saucai 
was  called  "Halford's  Leicestershire 
sauce."       ,  1 

"I.  F.  B."  of  Cambridge  writes:  "I 
can  tell  you  a  little  about  Mr.  Hal- 
ford. having  known  him  when  I  was  a 
child.  He  was  chief  steward  of  Gov- 
ernment House,  St.  John's.  Newfound- 
land, when  Gov.  Bannerman  was  in 
residence  there.  I  remember  seeing  the 
Governor  very  well.  He  used  to  walk 
by  our  house  every  day;  ho  wore  black 
silk  stockings,  knee  breeches,  buckles 
on  his  shoes — a  very  stately,  fine  gen- 
tleman. It  was  at  Government  House 
that  Mr.  Halford  obtained  the  recipe 
for  his  sauce,  which  afterwards  made; 
liim  quite  rich.  It  was  given  to  him! 
by  a  British  Indian  officer,  a  guest  of' 
the  Governor's."  ] 

"Repilquer"  describes  Mr.  Halford, 
whom  he  often  met,  as  an  "English 
gentleman,  fine  looking,  correct  In 
dress  and  of  engaginsr  manners,  who 
made  Halford's  sauce  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Halford  Sauce  Co..  with 
a  place  of  business  near  the  Custom  I 
House." 

B.  B.  E.  of  Maiden  writes  that  half 
a  Century  ago  Halford  sauce  wae  re-' 
garded  as  by  far  the  most .  successful' 
of  the  many  attempts  to  rival  the  lon£.<_ 

celelbrated  Worcestershire  sauce.  "Re-t 
puted  to  be  somewhat  milder.  It  ■vra.B- 
even  preferred  by  some  to  the  older 
preparation.  I  have  seen  it  advertised; 
in  English  papers  within  recent  years,; 
though  not  lately.  It  Is  doubtless  sti'l 
on  the  market,  as  the  English  are  "otl 
apt  to  let  go  of  a  good  thing,  but  stick  [ 
firmly  by  old  friends.  Some  years  .'.goi 
a  chemist  employed  by  a  noted  pickloj 
manufacturing  concern  told  me  thati 
there  was  absolutely  no  secret  as  to| 
the  ingredients  of  their  famous  prepara-| 
tions;  It  was  all  in  the  compounding. 
That  was  a,  mystei-y.  He  paid  he  had 
imported  all  the  ingredients  from  Eng- 
land in  the  hope  of  success,  but  that 
the- result  had  been  dire  failure." 

The  Herald  has  also  received  a  letter  . 
from  R.  D.  C.  of  Cam'bridge..r 

AT   A   VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 

rPatlerson  Jamcg  in  Tho  BiIHboar«3) 
Now  comes  a  pair  of  youths  "in  a 
comedy  conception  with  songs."  One 
of  tbeiu  had  the  loudest  voice  I  have 
heard  since  listening  to  Johnny  Nestor, 
known  as  "The  Boy  Who  Sings  to  Beat 
Uie  Band."  .Johnny  would  open  up  his 
vocal  chords  and  defy  any  band  in  the 
world  to  make  itieelf  heard.  The  River- 
side songbird  bawled  almost  as  effec- 
tively as  :Mr.  Ne.'itor,  but  he  had  a  dif- 
ferent method.  The  upto^vn  thrush,  an 
undersized  bird  wiih  an  amazing  faculty 
foe  "mugging."  simply  screwed  his  eyes, 
to  gimlet  poinUi,  swelled  his  neck  to 
the  golterous  proportions  of  a  full- 
grown  cobra  about  to  strike,  and  let  go. 
His  partner,  who  needed  no  race  sig-i 
nals  to  establish  his  right  to  a  place  inf 
the  affections  of  a  Yiddish  audience, 
also  sang.  He  selected  a  fearsome  "bal- 
lad," tho  catch  liqe  of  which  seemed 
to  be  "G^wd  calls  them  ane-julls  in 
Hevvun,  but  we  call  dem  arOTHiBRS 
down  lieer."  The  last  note  was  sung 
with  a  p.-issionatP.  wide  lling  of  tlie 
arms,  a  "let  me  press  you  to  my  heart" 
gesture,  which  devastated  the  listeners. 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  left  when 
the  Four  Mortons  came  on.  I  knew 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
Anyway,  the  ballad  aJbout  the  "ane- 
julls"  depressed  me  so  I  Just  could  not 
stand  Sam  Morton's  slightly  robust 
humor. 


WALNUTS,  SAUCE  AND  HAIR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent.  "Rapito,"  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  any  one  can  use 
walnut  juice  ;is  a  basis  of  good  sauce 
I  wonder  if  he  knows  how  to  get  the 
most  Juice.  The  secret  is  contained  in 
that  much  quoted  Spanish  or  Italian 
proverb: 

"A  woman,  a  spaniel  and  a  walnut 
tree— 

The  more  you  beat  them  the  bel'.,cr 
they  be." 

f  can't  vouch  for  the  first  part;  I  never 
tried  It,  but  I  have  basted  walnut  trees 
time  and  oft.  A  sort^  sight  the  trees 
were  for  a  while,  but  later,  after  blos- 
soming, what  a  big  Juicy  crop!  Then  to 
get  the  Juice  out.  Comes  the  picking 
with  an  awl.  and  what  a  sight  were 
our  hands,  all  shades  from  mahogany 
to  Jet  black.  Which  leads  me  to  remark 
that  We  'boys  sold  our  Juice  to  the  local 
chemist   (no    drug   stores   in   my  ^ 


whero  later  .^ppcarcl  aM  ■■BianlCs 
Royal  Hair  Restorer,  as  used  by  the 
Ladies  of  tho  Nobility  and  members  of 
HerMaJesty's  army  and  navy.  Price 
two  shilling  and  sixpence."  This  last 
phrase  about  the  army  got  the  men 
who,  in  those  days,  wore  "Dundreary's" 
mostly. 

A  digression.  Who  was  it— Horace 
Lingard  or  Howard  Paul,  who  used  to 
sing'  to  us  that  affecting  ditty— "The 
Captain  \\ith  his  Whiskers  took  a  sly 
glance  at  me?" 

I  note  that  Mr.  Robinson  says  he  was 
told  that  beef  or  other  livers  had  a 
part  in  the  making  of  Worcester.sli're 
Sauce.  I  have  heard  this  all  my  life,  , 
but  "I  liae  me  doots." 

"Winthrop.  A'.  F. 


RHYMED  WITH  "BEER" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

But  I  am  now  asking  you  to  settle 
a  discussion  and  tell  me  tho  proniui- 
ciatlon  of  the  name  of  your  interesting 
district- attorney,  Mr.  Pelletier.  I'  re-i 
cently  asked  a  good  Boston  Irishman 
and  he  wasn't  at  all  certain.  Down 
near  the  line  and  over  in  Lewiston  it 
Is  called  "Pelcher,"  I  am  told.  E.  S. 
Stockton  Sprlng.s,  N".  H. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  London  String  Quartet  (Messr.,.! 
•lames  Levey,  Thomas  W.  Petre,  H. 
Waldo  Wanier  and  C.  Warwlck-Evan.s) 
save  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in! 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  read:  Haydn 
'luartet,  B  flat,  op.  64,  No.  3;  Frank; 
Bridge,  Londonderry  Air;  Warner.  Folk-j 
Song  Phantasy;  Beethoven,  quartet,  E 
flat  major,  op.  127. 

Some  would  probably  have  preferred 
n»h,fJ'°'^''^™^'^'"^'  announced,  in  which 
■nl.^?  Schubert's 

n,?^^-,'  '"^  Maiden"  posthumous; 

ouartet  were  to  be  played;  not  the  quar-| 

tets  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  Per»(-' 
haps  the  program  was  changed  "by  re- 
quest;" perhaps  the  players  thought  it 
safer  to  begin  with  Haydn;  yet  in  this 
city  Debussy  is  already  recognized  as  a  | 
highly  respectable  composer  with  hon- 
orable intentions;  not  a  bit  of  an  anar- 
chist, but  one  whose  music  does  not  1 
bring  a  blush  to  the    cheek    of  Aunt 
Clarissa  or  startle  old  Mr.  Smoothbore. 

The  two  unfamiliar  pieces  are  by  com- 
posers of  the  younger  English  school, 
wholly  freed  from  the  Mendelssohhian 
tradition  and  not  standing  in  awe  of 
Doctors  of  Music  and  venerable  writers 
who  have  ransacked  the  Old  Testament 
in  search  of  subjects  for  Festival  ora- 
torios. Bridge's  piece  is  a  free  and 
ijairly  spontaneous  treatment  of  the 
Londonderry  Air,  deftly  put  together, 
euphonious,  agreeable  music  making  a 
direct  appeal,  easily  comprehended  by 
the  people.  The  final  pages  are  charged 
with  sentiment  that  totter  on  the  verge 
of  sentlmentalism. 

Mr.  Warner,  the  viola  player  of  the 
.quartet,  has  worked  diligently  In  tne 
field  of  chamber  music.  Some  of  his 
compositions  have  been'  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Sunday  Herald.  His 
Phantasy  is  more  labored  than  Bridge's 
piece.  One  might  say  that  it  showed 
more  deliberate  ingenuity.  It  is  of  a 
rhapsodic  nature  suggesting  both  plain- 
tive and  merry  folk-tunes.  It  will  prob- 
ably be .  more  appreciated  by  the 
musician  than  by  the  concert  goer  that 
finds  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  ob- 
vious and  his  name  is  Legion,  even  in 
Boston.  At  the  end  Mr.  Warner  be- 
comes a  bit  sentimental ;  this  section 
seems  Incongruous  with  what  has  gone 
tiefore  and  does  not  bring  a  satisfact- 
ory conclusion. 

The  performance  of  the  London  Quar- 
tet Is  excellent,  thoroughly  musical,  ( 
gratifying  to  the  ear  and  the  mind. 
The  tonal  quality,  the  refined  phrasing, 
the  sense  of  proportion,  the  command  of 
nuances — these  give  the  quartet  a 
high  rank.  A  large  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic. After  Mr.  Warner's  Phan- 
tasy there  was  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

peaking  last  Sunday  of  stage  works 
In  which  a  bull-flghter  plays  a  leading 
part,  we  failed  to  mention  "The  Tore- 
ador' by  Louise  Coleman,  which  was 
brought  out  at  Atlantic  City  in  Octo-  I 
ber  WO  Le6  Carillo  then  appearfed 
in  the  costume  of  a  bull-fighter.  The 
Daily  Press  of  Atlantic  City  said: 

"The  play  is  rather  pertinent  in  that 
It   <i<.e.is   with    the    Mexican-American  . 
situation  which  has  been  for  so  long 
a  tlra^  before  the  public.    It  pictures 
the      antagonism      existing      "etween  ! 
American    property    holders    and  the 
natives.     Carillo.    as    the    son    of    an  ^ 
American  mine  owner  and  a  Me-x.can 
mother,   has  devoted  his  young  man- r 
hood  to   the   pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
,  the  careless  expenditure  of  what  mon- I. 
ev  he  could  get  for  the  entertainmenti 
of  the  pretty  Mexican  senorttas.  The; 
father,  who  has  been  separated  frorn 
his  family  for  many  years,  is  about  to; 
return   to  his  family,  and  the  son  m, 
his  efforts  to  make  a  good  impression.. 
Ungly   make^   an   unlawful    nus,-|  , 
wag  locked  up  to  hr 


Bess  deal  which  p^,ces  him  for  a  short 
time  in  a  dingy  little  Gringo  prison. 
After  his  release  he  becomes  a  bull- 
flghter  and  makes  good,  re-establish- 
'  tag  his  reputation  and  gaining  the  love 
Of  the  girl  he  has  hoped  to  win.  He 
finally  wins  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  dad,  loo,  by  saving  the 
mine  from  an  insurrection  by  the  na- 
tives." 

The  Selwyns  thought  that  the  play 
needed  overhauling.  The  manuscript 
and  the  cast  were  to  be  revised. 

"Blood  and  Sand"  is  pictorially  most 
Interesting,  and  with  the  picturesque 
and  romantic  portrayal  of  the  bull- 
fighter bv  Mr.  Skinner,  the  excellent 
support,  and  the  curiosity  t"isee  how 
closely  the  melodrama  folV's  the 
novel  of  Ibanez,  the  play  sh\uld  flU 
the  HolUs  Street  Theatre  ihi^  week, 
the  last  of  the  engagement. 

One  of  the  many  striking  features  of 
the  performance  Is  the  pprtraya   of  tho 
bull-fighter's  valet.     One   would  think 
that  he  had  constantly  in  mind  the  olrt 
saving  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hl^. 
valet,  he  Is  so  gloomy,  apparently  so 
l.doubtful   of    his    master's    success,  a 
Loaker,  with  a  face  like  that  of  «n, 
'.undertaker  as  the  funeral  P'-°cession  u- 
>l)out  to  start.    Not  having  read  -h. 
^ovel.    we    do    not   know    how  Ibane,. 
drew  him,  but  as  he  was  played  U.s 
Monday  night  he  held  the  ^""^t.o"  ^ 
the  audience  even  when  he  was  silent 
and  motionless.  ,  c5„i  i„ 

The  gorgeous  costume  of  Dona  Sol  1" 
the  firft  act  and  the  beautiful  costume 
worn  bv  Miss  Skinner  were  brought  b> 
Mr.  Skinner,  we  are  tdld    from  Spa i  v 
Miss    Catherine    Calvert,    who    pla^  s 
the  part  of   Dona  Sol  with  great  charm 
in  diction  and,  with  an  allurement  that 
Is  the  most  seductive  by  reason  of  it- 
repose,  its  sobriety  of  gesture,  «cted 
"Brown  of  Har^'ard,"   "Deep  Purple, 
"The  Escape"  and  other  plays.    As  a 
screen  actress  she  was  noteworthy  i;^ 
"A     Romance     of     the  Underworld 
"Marriage,"    ''Out   of   the   Night  A 
Marriage   of   Convenience.       * 'Efs  oi 
FaTh." "career  of   Katherine  Bush 
"Deai  Men  Tell  No  TaUs,"  ';He|rt  o 
Maryland"   and   "You   Fmd  It  Ever.N- 
where." 

Granville  Bark;;T^lay,  "T^e J^^^y 
Inheritance."  will  be  played  at  \he 
lev  Theatre  tomorrow  night  foi  the  hrsi 
time  in  Boston.  We  find  no  record  of 
performances  in  other  American  cities 
The  comedy  ^^'as' Producedjitt'.e  Court 
Theatre.  London,  on  Nov.  i.  190o.  U  has 
^en  described  as  a  A-t-rate  exan._P,e  o 
what  Stanley  Houghton  styled  genre 

„,"r.s  plavg.   that   is,,  presentmg  J 

S  cture  of  a  group  or  family  intimately 
Kved  depending  for  their  internes  or 
variety  upon  subtleties  or  diffeientia 
tions  of  character  rather  than  "Pon  t^e 
l^idents  of  a  cunningly 
A  critic  wrote:  "It  is  a  mercilessly  cnt 
ilaTandTmmensely  clever  picture  of  an 
Engltsh  middle-class  family,  from  the 
placid  old  mother  enf  '"/^^Vo^  : 

brrne'^:ut:eVf!sltis°Ld^^:^Tm^ 
Cming  his  platitudes  at  the  rest  o 

the  family  from  the  ^^^>''^^:Zttr  elev- 
fiKiSV  meek,  old  maiden  daughter,  eier 
nltlv  and  irritatingly  sacrificing  herself 
?nr  others"    When  the  comedy  was  re- 

If  ctond  high  among  the  moaem 
L  D°avs    remarked  that  by  reason  o 
tl  veracity  it  had  documentary  as  well 

its  veracuy  ij  centurv  hence 

"  n'if  wiircite  "?he'  Vo'  sey  inherit- 
Tce^  as  proof  o,  the  .strange  to  them 
almost  incrtdible,  suburban  family  of 

1906."   

.-The  Night  Cap."  by  Guy  Bolton  and 
MaTMa^  wiylso  he 

XTrwa^  'bi^ougM  out  at  Baltimore 
August  (?)  the  Baltimore  Sun  saT* 
r  wts'The   most   promising  "nivstery 

-.LcT-  seen  in  several  --^-°^\J'l°:. 
'•^"'Ta'v^'  a'Tatr"  id'rof  "the^  gen^a 
Tssificluon    Within    which    the  new| 

farce  falls'."   j 

"Deburau"  in  London 
As  Mr.  Belasco  did  not  send  "Debu-^ 
ran"  to  Boston,  and  as  the  play  ex- 

■  riTed  dtecussion  in  New  York  the  re- 
view published  in  the  London  Times  of 
No^  4  should  interest  theatre  goers 
^  Boston,  whether  or  not  they  have 
read  the  play  In  the  original  or  in  the 
translation. 

Deburau  achieved  fame  by  acting  in 
dumb  show.  He  makes  up  for  it  in 
Sa^m  Guitry's  play  by  doing  most  o 
fhV  talking  If  he  would  only  mime  .11 
We  feel  sure  we  should  have  been  con- 
vinced. A  vaised  eyebrow,  a  hand 
pressed  to  the  heart,  a  dropped  knee^ 
a  gentle  wriggle-yes,  we  cou  d  then 
have  believed  it  all'.  But,  as  it  .s.  he 
uses  those  deceptive  instruments, 
spoken  words,  Sacha's  French  words 
translated  into  Mr.  Granville  .Barker  s 
English  words  (except  when  they  are 
American,  for  example,  "down  and  out 
—and  in  1840,  too!),  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  we  have  heard  much  of  it 
before,  and,  warmly  though  it  is  spoken. 
It  leaves  us  rather  cold. 

For  these  eternal  sentiments  about 
love  and  about  acting,  do  they  not  be- 
come by  repetition  rather  chilling?  M"-. 
LK)raine  utters  them  with  fervour  and 
does  his  best  iwhy?)  to  hide  the  f.i.  f 
that    they    ;ir,=-    r  xpressed    :n    i  ;i- 


vorsB.    and    la.    passionately    and  pic- 
turesquely,   the    D^burau    of  Sacha's 
ITnaglnnllon.  but  we  are.  som.  liow,  still 
cold.    For  S«cha"8  ImaKinatlnii  i.i,  well, 
Just  the  Sacha  that  we  kn»>*— super- 
flplal.  sentimental.  e!^»eI^*.^a^y  common- 
place, creating  nothing  n-e.sh.  rejuvmat- 
ing  nothing  old.     His  Debiiraii   In  not 
nt<l)urau.  a  real  Individual  with  char- 
ncterlstlci   that   are   neither   here  nor 
there   (and  ver>"  likely  the.v  were  not 
worth  recording);  he  is  Ju.st  the  actor 
In  general,  the  histrionic  t.\-pe    »s  .leen 
through   the  actor's  eyes — lovihg.  .suf- 
fering, cheered,  hissed,  vain  as  a  child, 
modest  with  the  modeety  of  true  genius 
etc..  etc.    He  tells  you.  at  great  len;jth, 
all  about  the  actor's  art  and  the  actor's 
feelings,  but.  al««.-  I  you  have  heard  It 
all  before,    in  duxob  show  it  might  have 
■eemed  fresher. 

He  Is  deserted  by  his  mistress — and 
hers  jnou  have  your  neatly  ingenious. 
aJIuslve  Sacha.  For  the  mistress.  If 
you  please.  Is  none  other  than  your  old 
mend  la  dame  aux  camelias,  and  her 
lover  la  M.  Armand  Duval.  You  even 
hear  about  the  elder  Duval's  address 
to  her  with  his  hat  on.  And  the  lady 
already  has  a  cough,  premonitory  of  the 
famous  death  scene,  you  see.  i'es.  In- 
genious, but  we  are  still  cold,  for 
neither  the  lady  with  the  camelias  (Miss 
Ma^ge   Titheradge.    who    contrivee  to 

look  unexpectedly  FVench  and  lS40-ish  | 
into  the  bargain)  nor  M.  Armand  Duval 
(Mr.  Ivor  Novello)  has  any  dramatic 
significance  in  this  tale  of  Deburau. 
They  might  just  as  well  have  been 
Mile.  Chose  and  M.  Tout-le-Monde.  For 
what  then  do  they  serve?  Merely  as 
themes  for  Deburau  s  interminable  dis- 
courses. Hie  son  (Mr.  Bobbie  Andrews) 
has  to  listen  to  them  dutifully;  but  we, 
who  are  not  bound  toy  filial  piety,  are 
still  left  cold. 

In  sum.  an  elegant,  sentimental,  arti- 
ficial, Anglo-Gallic  entertainment,  which 
gives  .Mr.  Loraine  the  chance  of  utter- 
ing, with  genuine  feeling,  many  things 
that  we  have  often  heard  and  should 
like  genuinely  to  feel  ourselves,  but  can- 
not .Apparently,  however.,  to  judge 
frojn  the  cordial  applause,  there  were 
many  people  in  the  audience  who 
could.  T.ieir  state  was  the  more 
gracious. 


Return  of  a  Harpist 

Miss  Henrietta  Van  Wynbergen.  harp- 
'st.  native  of  The  Hague.  Holland,  has 
-eturned  to  Boston  after  10  years'  ab- 
sence. She  played  formerly  unde»  the 
lirection  of  .Max  Fiedler,  conductor  of 
he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
ater  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
'»  J!f,"^  ^  protege  of  Queen  Wilhelmena 
>r  Holland,  who  presented  her  with  a 
larp  because  of  her  brilliant  pro'-re=.< 

'f^^'if"  ^'  ^°y^^  Conservito;v 

It  The  Hague.  The  Queen  mother  ga\'. 
ler  a  p,a:io.  After  finishing  her  stud- 
■nL'",  Miss   Van  Wynberjjen 

•OOK   further   instruction    at   the   Btu  i 
>eiles  conservatory   where,  after  thre. 
lears,  she  was  .awarded  the  firet  priz. 

Hen.i  f,""*  r*''"'"  <='i^'".  b.v  Queen 

Henrietta  of  Belgium..  Since  that  time 

tra.  "If  P'aj-^'*  the  best  orches- 

he    tiL  ^^'^'-'^  given 

Queen  if  w  <^'^^«'>«'-m>'sician  to  the 
her  With  ^  tr"™^^""^'  presented 
monrt.  ^^°°'den  brooch  set  with  dia- 
uZon  wi^^^  '^^^^  home  in 

be?  Of  tTL  V""  l""^^"'  's  a  mem- 

ber  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

Cxilbert's  Bitter  Irony;  Notes 
About  New  and  Old  Musical  Works 

Apropos  of  a  revival  of  "The  Gon- 
doliers" In  London  last  month  D.  L  M 
'n  the  Nation  and  Athenaeum  wrote 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor:  "He  regards) 
the  loves  and  fears  and  hates,  the  births' 

If  i^Z^'Tl^"^  "^^^^^^  °f  "nits 
Of  admmistration  commonly  called  men 

est^Tr^^"  'f^  '"^  """^^'"s:  of  gnats.  Esse 
est  admmistrari  is  his  philosophy.  And 

onei  w^f;"^'-  "  supplies  the  pris- 
lorZ^  T^l'"  ante-room  to  the 
Id  n»l  t.'".""  ^ith  "an  the  illustrat- 
it     tZJ:  I'e^ause  they  deserve 

their  function  by  being 
that  "\  perceives,  Hegeliandy! 

that  they  establish  the  truth  of  the  sol 
cial  oitl^r  by  their  very  negation  of 
oi'i«',hi  ■  v'  perhaps  the  most  curi-' 
ous  thing  about  this,  as  about  all  Gil- 
of  tL'''°'"'''  *he  surprising  bitterness- 
JrJ.t  .P"PP"S-  How  ghastly,  really, 
olta  Vht'"  what  grinding 

hal»  i"'"'^         J^I^ed-    Here  you 

dfumm  ^'^I  °"''^'  ^"<^  his  tattered 
drummer,  and  his  proud  child,  and  tha- 
f^J^t°"*  grotesque,  the  Inquisitor,  all 
together,  and  suddenly  tbe  whole  fabric 
bv  th.* .  absurdity  Is  ripped  across  ■ 
by  the  poignant  appeal  to  'Death,  the 
."""-aveller.'  and  the  knell-like 
lyric.  Trj-  we  lifelong.'  How  dark  and 
deep  was  the  ultimate  riddle  of,  Gil- 
bert s  philosophy!" 

S'        °t  the  London  Times,  hav- 
"Garden  of 

fand,    which  has  been  played  in  Bos- 

{-on,  wrote:  "Its  luciousness  laps  me 
n  comfort:  then  I  begin  to  wonder  whv 
hings  take  the  turn  they  do  take, 
erhaps  it  ia  something  about  Cuchu- 
•ain  that  I  ought  t*  jremember  and 
lont;  then  I  recollect  that  I  was  not' 
iromg  to  think  about  Cuchulain,  but 
Jist  enjoy  the  music.  By  this  time  the 
onductor  and  the  orchestra  have 
^orked  themselves  into | a  furv  of  pas-' 
^i>°  •  my  emotions  ought  to  be  torn  to 
'  '""t  they  aren't.'  because  I  lost 


'ii.v    iln<-i(l  ill    thai   rnonieiil  wTlefiflbti- 
chiilaln   distracted   me.     At   the  iSd  I 
am   chiefly  conscious    that  there^has 
been  a  lot  of  beautiful  sound  going  on 
some  of  which  I  enjoyed  and  some  of 
whlc^h  I  missed,  and  1  a.sk  myself  how 
much  Of  the  missing  was  my  fault  and  ' 
how  much  the  composer's." 
.,    Five  organ  recitals  by  as  many  blind' 
"i-ganl.sis  were  set  down  for  .November' 
ui    London.     Several    pieces    bv  blind, 
co.npo.sers      were      played.      Including  i, 
I  pieces  from  the  National  Institute's  re. 
'■eutly  issued  edition  of  the  works  of 
Itritlsh  blind  composers. 
The  evil  of  many  orchestral  programs 
I  now   is   the   habit   of  placing  together 
great  slabs  of  symphonic  music,  a  sym. 
phony,  a  tone  poem,  a  comerto 
Brahms    is   all    the   finer   in  compan.v 
with   I  he   modems.— London  Times. 

KIgar     has     scored     for  orchestra 
Bach's  organ  fugue  In  C  minor  (Peter? 
ed..  Book  ril.  No.  6),  one  of  those  gen- 
erally a.scribed  to  the  time  of  Bach's 
organistship    at     Weimar.  "Possibly 
Elgar    remembered    that    the  Weimar 
Instrument    was    remarkable    for  the 
size  of  its  pedal  organ  -and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  carillon,    and    stressed  the 
pedals   by   coupling  the   brass   to  the 
double   basses,   and    the  carillon   by  a 
Iree    use    of    percussion,  glockenspiel, 
and  harp.<?.    Apart  from  the  inevitable 
Kuarsestion  of  showing  oft  which  such 
treatment   carries,    it    Is  an  extraordi- 
narily brilliant  essay  in  the  sonorities 
of   the  orchestra  and  offered  splendid 
material    for    Mr.    Goossens    and  his 
picked  body  of  players  to  exert  them- 
selves on.    It  at  least  was  an  effective 
challenge  to  accepted  ideas,  especially 
to     the     Kapellmeister     treatment  of 
Bach,     Perhaps  the  audience  did  not 
mean   to  encore   it,   but  only  to  drag 
Sir  Edward   Elear  out  of  his  seat  in 
the   grand   circle,    but  every   one  was 
glad  when  Mr.  Goossens  took  the  pro- 
longed applause  to  mean  encore  and 
played  it  a  second  time,"     This  con- 
cert was  on  Oct.  27. 

Mr.  Lazare  T^evy.  who  plared  at  the 
Wigmore  Hall  yesterday  (Nov.  i). 
Liszt,  Chopin,  Debussy,  and  Ravel,  is 
a  pianist  flr.st  and  a  musician  after- 
wards.  With  many  it  i.s  the  other  way, 
I  but  there  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why 
everybody  .should  be  alike.  And  there 
are  some  things  which  are  suited  to 
pianists  rther  than  to  musicians; 
Liszt's  "Apres  une  lecture  du  Dante" 
is  possibly  one.  though  it  Is  difficult 
to  say.  IS  tile  Liszt  tradition  has  passed 
through  too  many  hands  to  be  alto- 
gether trustworthy.  But  Debussy?  De-' 
bussy,  who  took  out  a  penknife  to  show 
how  he  metaphorically  scraped  away 
all  varnish  and  veneer  from  whatever 
he  wrote— and  Ravel?  the  »ost  eco- 
nomical ■  )f  all  the  thrifty  Frenchmen  

and  Chopin?  his  Valse,  Op.  42,  turned 
into  a  kind  of  witches'  dance?  We 
would  beg  Mr.  Levy  to  reconsider  the 
c-^se  of  these  three  compose'rd  and  ask 
himself  if  that  is  really  what  they 
meant,  and  to  apply  his  great  efficiency 
to  the  rc-ally  musical  problems.  Lon- 
don Times. 

Two  new  orchestral  pieces  were  per- 
formed in  London  on  Nov.  1,  an  <iver- 
ture,  "Oth»llo,"  by  Michele  Esposito, 
and  an  idyll.  "Summer."  by  .\rnold 
Bax.  "The  first  of  these  we  found  to 
be  unconvincing,  as  the  thematic  ma- 
terial was  uninteresting  and  the  or- 
chestration no  more  than  effective  in 
an  oJd-fashloned  kind  of  way.  Mr. 
Bax's  material  was  much  more  charac- 
teristic: it  had  the  power  of  creating 
an  atmosplier^  of  a.  charming  kind  just 
sc  long  as  he  dealt  .strictly  with  i{.  The 
music  oniy  became  dull  when  ho  seemed 
to  rely  on  color,  forgetting  that  color 
id  a  commonplace  today." 

In  1830  the  Spectator  (London),  ad- 
vertising what  it  purposed  to  be,  said: 
"The  drama  is  reviewed  in  a  spirit  of 
benevolent,  though  free  criticism;  and 
music,  and  painting,  witli  its  accessci;.. 


..I   ,1,,.  .\rIuig(ori  'I'm,  one  mwsi 

predict  a  redirn  of  ihe  ,,|d  opera  fevw 
and  .-i   po8.«lt4e  permanent  opera  here, 
not  Ihe  $5  type,  but  good  opera  at  rea- 
.'onable  prices.    The  San  Carlo  !<ea»On' 
demonstrated    that    people    of  foreign 
birth,   especially    Italians,     love  opera 
belter  than  any  other  form  of  music. 
«iit  the  truth  must  be  told:  There  we.  , 
long   and    annoying  Intermissions 
l«ee„    the  act.s  and   the  audience  m 
oulged   In   clapping  and   cat-calls.  r 
"as  all  good-natured  enoush.  but  Jocu- 
lar as  It  si-en»ed.  it  was  only  a  part  of, 
a  protracted  uneaslne.<is  that  made  inu- 
^^ielans  unable  to  listen  to  the  opera  In' 
many  cases.    In  most  Impassioned  pas- 
•-^ages  when  a  soprano  held  a  note  with 
full  voice  the  audience  burst  into  loud 
applause,   distracting   the  singers,  dis- 
Iressinir   the  chorus,   which   in  several 
ea.ses  was  off  stage  waiting  for  its  mu- 
.''•ieal  cue.   fretting  orchestra  and  con- 1 
<!iK-tor.    Villains  and  heroes  weTe  hard-' 
l.v  dead   before   the  curtain  descended 
to  a  chorus  of  bravos  and  prolonged 
applause.      Some     beautitul  passages 
from  the  orchestra  were  lost  to  music 
lovers  at  the  close  of  each  act.  Stars 
carne  on  the  stage  and.  in  the  midst  of 
\ery     beautiful     music     the  audience 
broke  into  applause.    To  be  sure,  there 
were  alway.s  hisses  and  shooing  at  these 
loud  enthusiasts— not  all  in  the  .second 
balcony,    to   be   truthful.     The  perfor- 
mance of  "Lohengrin"   was  singularly' 
free  from  such -interruptions.    One  may' 
draw  conclusions.    One  saw  all  styles: 
and    periods    of    dress    at    the  opera. 
There  was  much  smoking,  nmch  push- 
in.?  and   .^ihoving  at   the  door  on  en- 
trance, with  no  real  reason  for  the  Same, 
Street  cars  were  packed  with  a  noisy 
and  often  rude  mass  of  people.    This  is 
not  like*  the  old  opera  days— not  per- 
fect, but  possessed  of  a  finer  dignity 
and  real  courtesy. 

EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN. 

Boston. 


Stravinskyy  Gives  ReSsons  for  tlie 
Popularity  of  Tchaikovsky 

Apropos  of  the  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's ballet,  "The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
in  London,  the  London  Times  remarked 
that  the  ballet  practically  reintroduced 
that   musician    to   the   British  public. 


ries,  are  treated  at  once  scientifically 
and  popularly  as  elegant  arts."  I 

"Advertising  Invitations" 

(For  The  Sunday  Herald) 
I  wish  I  was  a  millionaire,  how  I  would 

advertise! 
My  fine  profile  on  every  page 
I'd  be  the  scion  of  my  age! — 
If  I  only  had  that  million." 

McCormick,  Kreisler,  Heifetz.  Ney. 
I'd^give  some  space,  because  I  eay 
—And  it's  a  general  admission — 
There's  even  fun  in  competiUon. 

But  otherwise,  let  me  confess: 
I'd  own  and  dominate  tha  press' 
F»-om  Frisko  to  Carnegie  Hall 
;rd    be    "THE    MASTER    OF  THiEM 
J  AXjL," 

Iwell— as  it  is,  I  have  a  home, 
(T^vo  boys,  and  pleasant  work  on  hand. 
Jihat  million— it  will  never  come 
Am  I  on  my  ambitions  end? 

'I  only  pray.  I  may  not  fall 
To  self-contentment.    Rather  give 
Me  new  aspects,  a  duties  call. 
Problems  to  solve.    To  fight-and  live' 
 PAUL  SHIRLEY 

Some  Comments  on  the  Recent 
Opera  Season  at  Boston  Opera  House 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald'  ' 
During  the  past  month   Boston  has 
demonstrated  its  loyalty  to  opera.    But  ' 
with  a  full  house  at  the  San  Carlo  and'  ! 
If  one  hears  correctly,  a  successful  sea- 


j    This  renaissance  has  had  a  number  of 

sponsors,  hut  one  great  prophet— M. 
gor  Stravinsky.  His  admiration  for 
the  composer  who  lived  during  the 
Ru.^sian  'Golden  Age'  is  boundle.ss  He 
regards  Tchaikovsky  not  onlv  as  yie 
father  of  much  of  the  music  that  has 
been  written  since  his  death,  but  as 
the  parent  of  all  the  ballet  mu.si^-  that 
has  followed.  It  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  composer  that  induced  him  to 
come  to  this  country  and  undertake  the 
trying  task  of  helping  to  produce  'The 
Sleeping  Princess."  It  cannot  have  been 
an  easy,  or,  at  times,  even  a  very  grati- 
fying task,  but  his  enthusiasm  carried 
him  through  to  the  end,  and  while  the 
production  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
lesult  of  the  unlimited  enthusiasm  of 
several  people,  a  very  great  deal  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  directly  due  to  M. 
Stravin.?ky's    individual  eagerness." 

Stravinsky  was  asked  by  a  reporter  i 
of  the  London  Times  his  opinion  of  the  i 
position   of  Tchaikovsky  in   the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  average  people: 
'Tchaikovsky's  music."  he  answered, 
'has  at  the  present  day  an  enormous 
success  everywhere.     I  do   not  think, 
however,  that  it  is  a  success  that  has 
ari.^en  from  his  being  understood.  On 
the   contrary,    it   is  a  success    that   is  i' 
rather  due  to  his  facility.     It   is  the 
facile  side  of  his  works  that  is  appre- 
ciated.   In  this  country  the  feelings  of 
the  'crowd'  are  just  the  same  as  every- 
where else.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
loved  for  the  sentimental  note  in  some 
of  his  melodies.     The  crowd  is  always 
sensitive  to  external  things  and  to  brill- 
iant things,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  very  often  its  opinion  must  be  re- 
spected.   Somehow  or  other  the  crowd 
has  a  kind  of  specialized  instinct  which 
guides  it.    The  great  successes  of  art 
hlTve  never  been  made  by  'bluff.'    It  is 
true  that  the  crowd  very  often  does  not 
realize  the  reason,  why  it  likes  a  great 
work  of  art,  and  it  is  often  interesting 
to  study  the  reasons  that  are  given  for 
its  liking.    Tt  may  often  be  found  that 
a  very  great  number  of  people  attrib- 
ute their  satisfaction  at  listening  to  a 
great  work  of  art  to  things  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  things  which  satisfy 
it.    Great  works  are  admired  by  a  kind 
of  instinct.    It  is  only  the  reasons  for 
ihis  admiration  that  require  a  more  In- 
tensive culture." 

"I  said  something  about  Tchaikovsky's 
emotional  appeal  to  British  audiences, 
and  M.  Stravinsky  agreed  that  that  wag 
one  of  the  great  reasons  for  his  popu- 
larity in  this  country.  "The  English  peo- 
ple,' he  said,  'do  seem  to  love  him.  and 
they  will  probably  only  go  to  hear  this 
masterpiece  because  they  love  him  al- 
ready. They  only  love  him,  however, 
for  certain  restricted  qualities,  and  the 
emotionalism  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Ensrlish  like  him.  Yet  that  emotional 
quality  was  really  one  of  the  forms  of 
his  period  and  not  an  individual  char- 
acteristic' 

"He  went  on  to  discuss  'The  Sleeping 
■Princess.'  'Personally.'  he  said,  'I  think 
that  this  ballet  is  one  of  his  greatest 
masterpieces.  In  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  a  fortnight  ago  I 
explained  various  reasons  for  this  belief, 
and  T  can  only  add  that  to  my  mind  its 
greatne.s?  consists  largeLv  in  its  surpr:.«- 


iii-jT    newnewi.-     i  uero  are  iiiiiuiiihi-,i!)i,- 
p.issage.s  In  the  score  which  are  remark- 
aMe   both   for  Ihelr  newness  and  for 
tlieir    sonorous    inntrumental  Imaglna- 
'"1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  acutft  of  his 
rks,  and  Re<;ms  to  be  quite  distinct 
to  many  of  his  other  works,  for  va- 
I  lou.n  reasons.    One  Is  the  combination 
iif  a  vivid  Imagination  of  the  Incidents 
on  the  stage  with  an  enormous  orches- 
tral imagination. 

"  'An  example  of  this  Is  the  entrance 
of  the  princess  to  trumpets  and  drums. 
This  could  have  been  done  quite  well 
with  harps  and  muted  strings.  If  only  a 
sentimental  cneci  had  been  wanted;  but 
Tchaikovsky's  conception  of  t^e  nature 
of  the  entrance  was  something  very  dif- 
ferent. The  mu.sic  has  an  extraordinarv 
freshness,  and  I  should  like  to  lny 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  here  he  i:, 
dealing  with  emotions  which  do  not  li' 
on  the  surface.  Every  Incident  and 
every  entrance  Is  always  Individual  to 
the  character  concerned,  and  every 
number  has  its  own  special  character. 
One  may  be  more  beautiful  than  an- 
other, but  every  one  is  individual.' 

■'I  asked  his  opinion  of  the  composer's 
position  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
ballet. 

"  'Tchaikovsky,'  he  replied,  'had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  classical  art 
of  the  ballet  of  petit  pas.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  had  an  enormouj. 
formal  imagination.  That  is  what  ha.s 
made  the  ballet  the  parent  of  all  the 
ballets  that  have  come  after,  and  that, 
too.  is  why  I  have  been  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  production.  Of  the  forces 
brought  together  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
duction it  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
ob.ieetively.  In  the  first  place,  because 
I  Inve  the  ballet  so  well;  and  in  the 
secWnd  place,  because  I  am  really  one 
oC  the  family.' 

"How  did  the  Russian  revolution  af- 
fect the  popular  appreciation  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  that  country? 

"  'It  affected  it  very  greatly  indeed. 
Since  the  revolution  there  has  been  a 
decided  reaction  against  Tchaikovsky. 
The  popular '  opinion  has  veered  right 
away  from  him— and  towards  Scriabin. 
Perhaps  it  is  my  admiration  of  Tchai- 
kovsky that  makes  me  regret  this  so 
keenly.' 

"M.  Stravinsky  went  on  to  disquss  mu- 
sic in  general.  He  regretted  the  small 
public  that  went  to  hear  symphonic 
music,  but  pointed  out,  with  trUth,  that 
the  nature  of  these  performances  in- ' 
evitably  restricted  their  audiences.  He 
thought  that  it  was  more  popular  in 
America  than  here,  and  on  the  wholi- 
was  convinced  that  comprehension  of 
this  class  of  music  was  steadily  improv- 
ing. 

"  'What  of  Russian  opera?'  was  my 
final  question. 

'  'It  certainly  does  not  seeaa,'  he  re- 
plied, 'to  have  a  very  large  public  in 
England  in  these  days,  but  then,  has 
any  opera  a  very  large  public  in  your 
country?' 

"M.  Stravinsky  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  had  not  been  in  any  way  tam- 
pering with  the  score  of  'The  Sleeping 
Princess,'  He  has  not  added  but  rather 
replaced,  and  the  pas.sages  that  have, 
1  been  restored  are  those  that  have  been 
'  omitted  from  previous  productions  by 
local  circum.stanees  or  by  individual 
tastes.  These  tended  to  become  left  out 
altogether,  and  M.  Stravinsky  has  done 
his  best  to  replace  them  according  to 
the  spirit  of  tlie  original.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  was  no  more  adding  to  the 
score  than  the  correction  of  Shakes- 
peare's text  from  the  folios  was  re- 
writing Shakespeare." 

Russian  Nomenclature 

Mr.  Deems  Taylor  of  (lie  New  York 
World,  apropos  of  "Modern  Russian 
Songs,"  recently  published  by  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  praises  the  Ditson's 
"sensible  practice"  of  spelling  the  Rus- 
sian names  in.  approximate  accordance 
with  English  orthography. 

"Our  handling  of  Rus.sian  nomencla- 
ture." he  says,  "is  a  glorious  example 
of  tradition  in   its  most  idiotic  phases. 
As  everyone  knows,  the  Russian  alpha- 
bet contains  many  characters  that  have 
no  counterpart  in  English.    They  have' 
a    single    character    to    represent  the 
sound   of   'ch.'   for  example.     The  first 
.western  European  publishers  of  Russian 
music    were    the    Germans,    and  they 
spelled  the  names  of  Russian  composers 
phonetically,   according  to  the  pronun-  j 
ciation     of     the     GBRM.A.N     language.  ' 
Until  recently  we  have  been  obediently  { 
spelling  these  names  as  the  Germans  ' 


I  spell  them,  regardless  or  oblivious  of 
tlie  fact  that  such  spellings  are  only 
:  Phonetic  at  best,  and  don't  sound  at 
all  m  English  as  they  do  in  German. 
Tschaikowsky,'    for    example     is  the 
German  spelling  of  one  Ru.ssian  com- 
poser's name.  'Now,  that  'Tsch'  Is  noth-  ■ 
ins  but    the   nearest   possible  German 
equivalent   for  o  a   Russian    letter  that' 
sounds  like  our  'ch.'    The  'w'  is  not  at 
all  our  'w.'  but  the  German  for  another 
Russian  letter  that  is  our  'v.'    The  'ai' 
i-  pronounced  'eye'  in  German,  but  we 
would  normally  pronounce  it  'ay.'  as  in 
'hay';  'y'  in  English  comes  much  nearer 
the  sound  of  the  original  Russian  char- 
acter.   The  final  'y'  Is  another  Russian 
letter  that  is  our  .sound  'ee.'    In  other 
words.     'Chykovskee'     would     be  the 
strictly  logical  way,  IN  ENGLISH,  to 
spell    the    sound    of  'Tschaikowskv's' 
name  in  Ru.ssian.    But  that  wnnir]  look 
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too  bafbarous.  perhaps,  to  flash  unex- 
pectedly before  our  startled  eyes.  Tne 
Ditson  spelling  is  a  compromise.  It; 
keeps  the  redundant  'tsch  but  gets  T^a 
of  the  totally  inrorrect  'w.'  The  re- , 
suit.  'Tsrhaikovsky.-  is  not  yet  per- 
y  logical,  but  it  is  a  little  nearer 
English.  Again,  a  lot  of  ™uble  .s 
rJseA  by  the  Rus.sian  'et'^';  "B.'  J^.c^ 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  two  of  our 
,Lter«;  In  the  m\ddle  of  a  word  it  s 
lenerallv  pronounced  like  our  -v.'  while 
at  the  end  it  is  T  or  -ff.'  The  «erman 
tvstem  which  we  unque5«ionably  fol- 
fow^  all  right  for  Germans  but  wrong 
n  English.  That  system  "ses  'w  for 
he  '"  sound  and  'V  for  the  T  .-^ound. 
e  g  -rschaikowsky-  and  •Korsakov 
nncidentally.  another  spelling  that  ^. 
often  employed  by  the  ^"'^l. ^  ^^^'^^ 
koW  and  -Glazounow.-  do^Vhe  on^v 
anything  in  any  "a"e"age.)  Thf  °nly 
proper  spelling  of  final  v  in  ^ 
ia  -f  of  -ff'-as  In  Korsakoff,  ^ucn  u 
h'e  Di?son  spelling.  Similarly.  It  should 
be  -Rachmaninoff  and  •Stravms^.y,  no^ 
■nachmaninoV  and  ■S"-«^.'"f 
few  translato,^  have  ^^''.'^^'l^^V,"  bv 
fusing  the  situation  a 
using  the  French  phonetic  system  tor 
certfin  names.  Thus.  Stravin^y  s  fa- 
mous ballet  is  variously  ^Pe''f;l,^^', 
American  writers  'P^^'-^-Til'^'l  U 
spelling).  •Petrouchka'  '^■■^.'■^l,,.^^^^^' 
Ing)  and  'Petrouschka  ''^a"^/'^"^^; 
half  German),  hut  never  by  ar^y  chance 
•Petrushka.-  which  is  the  only  mtelli 
gible  English  .•jpelling.' 

"Witty"  Music 

Ravel's  "Mother  Goose",  aJid  Stra- 
vinsky* "Petrushka"  were  recently 
niaved  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
London  and  according  to  the  London 
T?mcs  offered  an  Answer  to  the  question 
whether  music  can  be  witty  a»d  hu- 

"■•■That  is  easy  to  ask  but  terribly  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  fof  the  moment  those 
simple  words,  wit  and  humor,  are  dus- 
cussed,  or  even  mentioned  with  an 
idea  of  labelling  anything  with  them, 
they  are  apt  to  fold  their  tents  a-nd  van- 
ish If.  however,  we  do  say  anything 
about  it.  we  must  be  sure  we  are  talking 
about  the  music,  for  it  is  aasy  enough 
to  find  fun  in  the  words  or  the  situa- 
tion and  think  it  was  in  the  tones^  So 
without  troubling  about  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  or  Shrovetide— Mr.  Kalisch  prob- 
ablv  explained  all  abottt  them  m  his 
usual  lucid  and  pithy  way— let  us  look 
at  the  music. 

"Ravel  seems  to  us  to  succeed.  Wit 
is  a  quick  thing  under  apparent  slow- 
ness, a  serious  thing  behind  osten.sible 
frivolitv;  that  at  least,  though  it  may 
be  much  more.    He  has  a  most  tenacious 
hold  of  this  point,  but  we  are  not  to 
have  it  cheaply.    We  must  do  our  own 
thinking,  hear  for  ourselves  the  short- 
circuiting,    wait    patiently    during  the 
tantalizing  process.   His  bon   mots  all 
come   legitimately   out   of  the  musical  j 
material,  dnd  trade  quite  openly  &n  our  i 
average  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  | 
past.    He  does  not  mind  decor,  but  he  is  : 
quite  content  with  four  planks  and  a  i 

passion.  In  either  case  he  will  be  there 
before  you:  but  not  more  because  it  is 
■abouf  beauties  and  beasts  than  if  U 
were  'on'  that  cold  litUe  E  minor  figure 
1  In  the  Trio. 

"It  is  different  with  Stravinsky.  We 
can^iot  imagine  him  bothering  about  a 
figure  whether  in  E  minor,  or  cold,  or 
anything   else.     He   Is   always  Eulen- 
spiegeling— only  he  does  it  much  better, 
much  more  like  the  real  thing,  whether 
it  is  subtle  parody,  or  broad  mimicry, 
or  only  making  an  apple-pie  bed  for  a 
particular  friend.    The  only  hint  of  fail- 
ure is  when  he  tries  to  pin  an  opprobri- 
ous piece  of  paper  to  someone's  coat 
tails,  and  accidently  labels  his  own  joke 
with  "This  is  humour";  but,  to  do  him 
justice,    that   comes   seldom.     But  we 
know  of  old  that  the  funny  man  mu»t 
not  stay  too  long— and,  even  when  con- 
siderably   shortened,    Petrushka  does. 
Scooping    on    trombones    and  blowing 
•  clarinets  flat  are— well,  there  are  more  j 
lawful  methods.   Beethoven,  who  looked 
at  us  solemnly  while  it  went  on,  always  j 
kept   on    the   right   side   of   the   law  - , 
phrased  askew  or  ended  in  the  wrong 
key.    So  we  must,  on  the  whole,  give  j 
a  verdict  against  the  defendant,  on  thei 
count  of  musical  humor,  however  much 
circumstantial   evidence   he  may  have 
produced  in  favor  of  his  claim  to  be 
both  a  Itumorist  and  a  mu-oician" 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

.^TiNDAY— Symphony   Hail,   3:30  P- 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  and  Eljy  , 
Ney    pianist.    See  special  notice. 

Ariington  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

Coplev  Theatre.  4  P.  M.    Concert  ot 
ihe    Pierian    Sodality    orchestra  ot 
Har^'ard  .University  and  the  Harvard 
Glee   Club   in   aid"  of   the  Repertory 
'     Theatre.     See  special  notice. 

MONDAY -Symphony  Hall.  8:15 
1  ■  First   of  five  extra   concerts  of  th« 
\    Boston     Symphony     Orchestra,  Jlr. 
i    Monteux,    conductor:    John  Powell, 
/    pianist.  See  special  notice. 
\  '  TUBSDiAY-Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.    Con-  | 
cert  of  St.  Cecilia's  choir,  Nora  Burns,  | 
Thomas      A.      Quinn,      •^''illiam      H.  j 
O  Brien.    .Tnhn    A.    O'Shea.    Ida    Mt>-  : 
IP  M.  Bckman  and  others. 


\VEDNBSL>.\Y— ,-,y  i..  :..  ny  Hi  ,. 
P.  M.  Concert  by  Deodov  Chaliapin. 
base.  See  special  notice. 
THURSDAY-Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M, 
George  Smith,  pianist.  Palmgren, 
Karelian  Dance,  Finlandish  Dance; 
Tschaikowsky,  Theme  and  Variations, 
op.  19;  Palmgren,  Aria,  C  minor. 
May  Night  and  Etude  Humoristick; 
Gifcrilowitsch,  Caprice  Burlesque; 
Chopin,  Sonata,  B  minor,  op.  58;  Noc- 
turne, E  major;  Ballade,  A  flat 
major.  ^ 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Harrison 
Potter,  pianist.  Rameau,  Les  Cy- 
clopes; Beethoven,  Sonata,  oP.  109; 
Chopin,  Prelude,  G  sharp  minor. 
Waltz,  A  fiat  major.  Scherzo,  B 
major;  AIHeniz,  Scherzino;  Palmgren, 
May  Night  and  the  Sea;  Macdowell, 
Of  Salamanders;  Ropartz,  Monde; 
Jongen,  Crepuscule  au  Lac  Ogwen 
and  Soleil  a  Midi. 
SATURDAY— Jordan*  Hall.  Mary  Clark, 
soprano;  Henry  Levlne.  pianist.  Bolto, 
L'AItra  Notte  from  "Meftstofele" ;  Old 
English,  Mark  how  the  blushful 
Mom  and  Weep  you  no  More,  Sad 
Fountains;  Purcell,  I'll  sail  upon  the 
Dogstar;  Stravinsky,  Der  heilige  Tau; 
Rachmaninoff.  Answer;  Rus-^lan  Foils 
Song,  Ah,  Beloved  Night;  Bieieh- 
mann.  Love;  Rabey,  Tea  Teux;  3zutc, 
Clair  de  lAine;  Dupont,  Mandolme; 
Wolf,  Gesang  Weylas;  Dvorak, 
Reingestimmt  die  Salten  and  Darf 
des  Falken  Schwinge  Tatrahoehn  Um- 
rauschen;  Flelitz,  Die  Nacht  ist 
Schwarz;  M.mney,  Consecration;  Pus- 
sell,  Vale;  Montague,  For  You.  Miss 
Clark  is  a  Boston  girl  who  began  her 
studies  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Later  she  studied 
with  Mme.  Sembrich  and  Glna  Via- 
fora.  She  was  a  protegee  of  Caruso. 
She  has  given  many  recitals,  but  this 
Is  her  first  in  Boston. 


We  have  found  out  who  invented 
Sauce  Robert ;  the  mysterious  noble- 
man  of  Worcesterohlre  satrce  has  been 

smoked  out;  Mr.  Halford  of  the  sauce  I 
named  after  him  was  icnown   in  the  j 
flesh  by  many.    Now  comes  a  question 
concerning  another  sauce.    The  diction-  , 
arics  when  asked  are  dumb.    Thero  is 
no  mention  of  Bearnaise  sauce  in  French 
cook   books   of   the   time   when  Louis 
XIV  and  l.ouis  XV  gorged  themselves 
— Louis.  XIV  was  a  prodigious  glutton — 
nor  is  this  sauce  referred  to  in  French 
cook  books  of  the  early  years  in  the 
10th  century.    The  sauce  may  be  very 
old,  though  we  doubt  it  and  do  not  see 
Henry  IV  smearing  his  fingers  and  face 
with  it. 


r  asked  the  artist  m  white  ducK 
1  the  bar  to  make  him  a  dry  Mar- 
tini, the  very  smell  of  the  orange  bit- 
ters brought  to  your  mind  at  once  the 
beauties  of  Andalusia,  the  maids  of  Se- 
ville, Byron,  the  Guadalljuiver,  and  a 
momentary  recollection  of  hearing  Del 
Puente  sing  the  "Toreador"  song.  If 
your  neighbor  on  your  right  called  for  a 
Manhattan,  the  dash  ot  Angostura— and 
by  the  way,  there  is  only  one  brand  of 
Angostura  worth  having— brought  to 
voui  mi^id  Spanish  picaroons,  bucca- 
neers of  the  Spanish  Main,  p.ieces  ot 
eight,  "Treasure  Island.-"  X>noe  in  a 
while  some  one  in  an  expansive  white 
vest,  with  abundance  of  watch  chain, 
gold  eye  glasses,  would  ask  for  some 
special  liqueur  or  cordial,  as  vermouth 
or  Chartreuse.  If  the  latter  was  called 
for,  the'  barkeeper,  producing  a  small 
highly  polished  glass,  proceeded  to  pour 
from  a  short,  tat  bottle  the  liquid  emer- 
alds, and  your  sense  of  smell  was  re- 
galed with  the  perfume  of  pine  buds 
and  wild  thyme  from  the  high  Aipme 
valleys.  There  floated  before  your 
mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the  fat  monks 
gathering  their  simples,  before  the  mon- 
aslerv  -rtas  sold  to  a  corporation,  also 
an  indistinct  memory  of  Gustave  Dore's 
pictures  of  these  old  monks  sampling 
their  productions  in  the  story  of  Panta- 

^  Under  the  operation  of  the  Volstead 
I  act    is  there  ahy  awakening  of  the  ro-  ^ 

mantic,    literary    or   historical  senses? 
J  Not  so  that  it  -would  be  noticed.    If  by 
.somw  inadvertence    you    should  drink 
with  a  friend  are  any  things  artistic  or  i 
1  soulful  recalled  to  memory-?    After  the  , 
i  strangling  process  has  passed  and  you  l 
catch  your  breath,  all  you  can  think  of 
is  50—50.  • 
And  the  old  spilt  gang  -who  used  to  | 
foregather  down  on  the  Island  by  the  i 
limpid   waters   of   the   Nashua;  these 
.Soldiers  Three  after  a  successful  pan- 
handling expedition  and  the  necessary 
price    raised— 50    cents— for    a    pint  of 
straight.     Then   for  the  island,  where 
by  the  addition  of  enough  water  bal- 
14st  to  reduce  the  straight  one-half  in 
strength  they  had  a  quart!    The  social 
stattrs  of  this  gang  is  beyond  rr\y  poor 
powers  of  description.    John  Oakhurst 
■  and   the   Outcasts  of   Poke   Flat  were 
angels  o^   light   in   comparison.  True 
soldiers  of  fortune  the  Three  held  to 
the  sentiment, 

"Let    the    cannikin  clink. 
Pay  for  it  who  may." 
All  unknowingly  they  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  fashion,  and  inventors  of 
recipes  now  accepted  in  many  of  the 
"liest"  families  in  town.  Fifty-flfty. 
So  runs  the  world  away.  S.  H. 

Westminster. 


BEARNAISE  SAUCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  Worcestershire  sauce  is  dis-  I 
posod  of,  I  write  to  ask  a  question  con-  i 
cerning  Bearnaise  sauce,  the  best  of 
French'  sauces.  i 
Bearnaise  sauce,  although  rarely  used  | 
here  except  on  beefsteak,  goes  equally  j 
well  with  chops  or  with  any  kind  of  j 
broiled  fish ;  also  •with  scallops,  if  j 
broile(f  on  a  spit,  without  any  bacon  in  | 
between,  as  is  the  case  when  they  be- 
come scallops  en  brochette. 

My  question  is,  who  Invented  Bear- 
naise  sauce?  The  name,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  Province  of  Beame,  in 
the  south  part  ot  France  ;  the  existence 
of  which  1  admit  I  should  not  know  of 
If  Dumas  in  his  novels  of  the  Reine 
Margot  series  had  not  referred  to  Henry 
IV  of  France  as  le  Beamaia 

The  inventor  of  Bearnaise  sauce  might 
well  have  adopted  the  name  in  honor 
of  Henry  IV  ;  "but  presumably  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  territorial,  as  taragon, 
which  gives  the  sauce  its  flavor,  grows 
In  the  south  ot  France. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  aroused 
my  interest  in  the  inventor  of  the  sauce, 
sought  infomiation  on  this  point  from 
the  steward.s  of  several  clubs.  The 
stewards  in  turn  inquired  of  their  chefs, 
but  none,  either  steward  or  ch^f,  could 
name  the  inventor.  Finally  one  of  the 
chefs  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety ot  Culinary  Artists  of  Paris,  but 
the  secretar>'  was  unable  to  furnish  the 
name.  Perhaps  you  can  give  it,  or  one 
of  your  correspondents.  RAPITO. 
Boston. 

OLD  TIMES,  OLD  MANNERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  previous  incarnation  rauUigataw- 
By  was  one  ot  my  favorite  soups,  with 
little  egg  balls  and  spices,  though  I 
drew  the  line  at  saffron  and  cardamom 
seed.  What  I  began  to  say,  however, 
was  this:  How  close  is  the'  connection 
between  certain  words,  tastes,  smells, 
an  imaginary  geography,  and  a  sub- 
conscious memory  ot  forgotten  books. 

Mulligatawny  always  associated  itself 
at  once  in  my  mind  with  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  Punjaub,  the  Gate  of  lOO  Sorrows, 
and  the 

"Tinlillng  temple  bells. 
And  the  spicy  garlic  smells 
I         On  the  Road   to  Mandalay."^ 
••  So  In  the  old  days  before  this  country 
j  went  "mashuger"  and  passed  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.    If  you  and  a  few 
choice   ppiriis   lined   up   with  one  foot 
'  '  1.   r,  ■  - "  hand 
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QUICK   WORK  IN 

As  the  World  Wags. 

In  looking  over  some  ot  my  ship  cards 
of  Glidden  and  Williams  I  came  across 
a  very  interesting  piece  signed  "R.  T. 
P."  in  1998  on  "Signal  Flags  of  former 
Bostonians." 

"Glidden  and  Williams's  flag  was 
white  and'yellow  with  red  star.  In  184!>i 
Messrs.  Glidden  and  WiH.iams  started, 
the  first  California  line  and  did  an 
enormous  business.  Clippers  were  built 
and  loading  in  their  line  at  Lewis  wharf 
in  90  days  from  the  stretching  of  their  [ 
keel  They  were  brought  to  the  wharf 
immediately  after  launching,  masted 
and  rigged  while  loading  and  in  many  | 
instances  were  fully  loaded  and  already 
cleared  before  they  were  rigged.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  see  tour, 
five  and  six  vessels  at  their  piers  m 
I  various  stages  ot  loading.  Sole  owners 
ot  manv  vessels  and  interested  in  others, 
their  fla-g  was  over  all,  and  designat^  i 
one  of    it  nof  most  honorable  anH 

successful  of  California  shipping  lines. 

Capt   Wm.  T.  Glidden  and  Hon.  John 
M  S  Williams  started  the  firm,  and  ray  j 
father,  Mr.  John  A.  Glidden,  went  into  j 
the  firm  in  1853.  /     ^  i 

tne  nrm        jejjjjIE  M.  GLIDDEN.  | 

Brookline.        ,  | 
FOR   LOVERS  OF  STATISTICS 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Mv  lithograph  by  N.  Currier  of  the 
clipper  Flving  Cloud  gives  her  dimen- 
sions: Length  of  keel,  208ft.;  length  on, 
deck  225ft.,  length  over  all,  235ft.,  ex- 
f  treme  breadth  of  beam  41ft.:  depth  of 
hold  21%tt.,  tonnage  for  register,  l.oO. 
Built  bv  Donald  McKay,  Bast  Boston, 
l^^l.       "  SAMUEL  T.  HERSEY. 

Hingham  C«ntr».  '  , 


tnalte  by  sheer  courage  and  ability.  It 
the  two  bigan  on  uneven  terms,  the 
odds  diminished  and  almost  converged 
as  the  concert  progressed. 

Program  of  De  Gogorza 
Mr.  de  Gogorza's  program  contained 
a  group  of  folk  songs:    Three  from  the' 
French  countries,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Charles  Bordes ;  two  from  the  Span- 
ish  Basque  lands,  arranged  by  Santes- 
teban:   two  songs,  "After  the  Battle," 
and  "The  Seminarian,"  by  the  Russian 
composer.  Modest  P.  Moussorgsky;  Ste- 
'  venson's  "Requiem,"  set  to  music  by 
Homer;  "Leetle  Bateese,"  by  Geoffrey 
O'Hara;  "Serenade,"  and  "Old  Loves," 
by  Cyril  Scott;  and  "Cargoes,"  by  Tom 
(Dobsoh;  and  three  Spanish  songs:  "E>n 
La  Huerta  De  Murcla,"  and  "A  I-ia  Cor- 
rida "  by  Ttaoul  Laparra;  and  "El  Ro- | 
sarlo  De  La  Virgen,"  arranged  by  J. 
Incenza.    Miss  Winslow  accompanied. 

To  all  of  these'  Mr.  De  Gogorza  gave 
careful    phrasing   and    unerring  tonal 
values,  the  thin  French  trifles,  the  two 
Russian  ballads  of  him  who  "lies  alone 
beneath  dark  skies,"  and  of  the  Semi- 
narian, distracted  from  his  Latin  chants 
by   languid    eyes   and    stolen  Plaices; 
Drummond's  quaint  verses  of  the  bad 
leetle  bov"  who  tormented  the  hens,  the 
cow,  and' his  own  stomach  :  and  the  word 
pictures  of  Spanish  orchards,  holy  man 
i  or  bull  fighter.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
!  singers  who  draws  on  the  whole  -wor  d 
for  his  melodies  and  is  at  ease  with  au 
Miss   Ney   departed    from   her  typed 
program,   substituting   Beethoven  s  so- 
nata    "Appassionata,"  opus  57,  for  the 
better  known  "Moonlight"  sonata,  opus 
27  No.  2    This  served  at  once  to  prove 
iheV  virtuosity.    With  an  atUCk  appar- 
'ently  at  first  apathetic,  then  suddenly 
virile    dynamic,  thunderous,  ehe  played 
as    De    Pachman    would    have  played, 
with   preternatural   vigor  and  tlreless- 
ness     She  made  the  three  movements 
of    the    work    continuous.      Again  in 
Chopin's  "Heroic  Polonaise,     0P"s  Ji3^ 
which   demands  a  man   as  well   as  a 
pianist  to  interpret  it,   she  rolled  out 
revenberating  chords  and  octaves  with 
an  energy  at  once  stupendous  and  stir- 
ring   Between  times  she  fairly  caressed 
Schubert'e  two  "Moments  Musicals,  m 
A  flat  and  in  F  minor.    She  mad-e  the 
Brahms  waltzes  (opus  39)  sparkle  like 
dew  points  under  an  eariy  sun.  She 
gave  an  unforgettable  Hit  to  Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring  Song."  eternal  in  spite 
of  repeated  bruising. 

Female  pianist.5  are  fortunately  rare. 
Miss  Nev  is  among  the  most  admirable 
of  any  of  the  present  school,  't  '^/^ 
be  hoped  she  comes  again.  tVhether 
her  mood  be  jocund,  fanciful,  or  ma- 
jesticallv  impressive,  its  progressions 
will  be  well  worth  fhe  hearing.  | 

People's  Symphony  Gives  Its 
Sixth  Concert 


Miss  Elly  Ney,  Pianist,  and 
Emilio  De  Gogorza,  Bari- 

Miss    Elly    Ney,    pianist,  and 
I  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  gave 
l  a  joint  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon. 

A  familiar  voice,  an  untested  pianist, 
to  give  mixed  pleasure  to  a  slowly  as- 
sembled audience!  Mr.  De  Gogorza,  of 
suave  manner,  likable  in  sentiment.  In 
humor,  in  dramatic  staccatos;  Miss 
Ney,  oddly  gowned,  indifferent  to  the 
ordinary  feminine  graces  of  carriage, 
almost  the  man  when  once  settled  to 
her  ta.sks.  Here  were  two  oddly  con- 
trasted personalities  in  a  rare  hlend  of 
artistic  achievement.  The  one  received 
his  friends  assured  of  the  warmth  ot 
their  greeting,  ot  the  sincerity  of  their 
applause.  The  other,  freshly  arrived 
in  the  states  from  European  tours,  and 
already  -liversely  considered  m  N'fw 
York    and    Chicago,    Jod^f.^  „ 


The  Peoples  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
si.^h  concert  in  the  Arlington  Thea  e 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  John  Charles 
Thomas,   baritone,   as   assisting  arti^^t. 

ivmnhony  in  B  Minor  (unfinished).  ....Schu\>ert 
^{V:;'  '  Eri  Tu"  from  Cn  Hallo  in  Ma.schera^ 

Mr.  Thomfla  .  „ 

BUIet  music  from  "Queen  of  Sheba  G^^dm";^ 

''a^The^Sprcndw'Fol'lV'on  C^^^^ 

b'.  Tears.  Idle  Tears 

,.  o  Swallow  Flylnii  South 
>Ir.  Thomas 
waif..  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  ©"""bc^^^^^^^^^ 

Gifted  with  so  resplendent  a  voice, 
and  so  striking  a  stage  presence,  Mr 
Thomas  might  well  have  been  graduated 
before  now  from  light  into  grand  opera, 
as  he  is  about  to  do,  according  to  re- 
port, as  soon  as  present  contracts  e.x- 
nire  He  is  singing  the  leadmg  part 
in  "The  Love  Letter"  at  the  Tremont 
•Theatre.  Rarely  has  the  aria  from  the 
"Masked  Ball,"  or  the  prologue  from 
••Pagliacci."  given  as  an  encore,  been 
rendered  with  such  heauty  of  tone, 
such  perfect  phrasing,  and  with  such 

^The'^group  of  songs  by  Benjamin  U 
^Vhelpley  afforded  scope  for  the  lyric 
dualities  of  Mr.  Thomas  s  vo>-e.  The 
composer  accompanied  on  the  piano^ 
forte  and  shared  in  the  plaudits,  which 
were  so  prolonged  that  finally  Mr^ 
Thomas  gave  the  old  English  bal  ad 
"Sng  By."   and   Brogi's  "Venetian 

Visions."  ,         _  , 

With  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches- 
tra including  a  fox  trot  in  its  regular 
program,  and  even  the  staid  Boston 
Svmphonv  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Mon- 
teux permitting  Weber's  "Invitation  to 
the  Dance."  may  not  also  Boston's  new- 
est orchestral  organization  undertake  to 
woo  Terpsic'nore  and  give  the  public 
what  it  wants?  So  prolonged  was  the 
applause  to.-  the  "Blue  Danube 
■W'altzes"  that  Mr.  Mollenhauer  departed 
again  from  precedent  and  gave  an  eii- 
ggje—gwinnen's  "Chinoisierie." 

Pierian  Sodality  and  Glee  Clul 
at  Copley 

The  Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  Harvar* 
Glee  Cluh  ap  lenred  In  concert  yester 


(Iny  aftoinuon  at  the  C'opl.  y  Theatre 
The  pcrformancp  was  Bivon  under  th< 
aiiaplccs  of  the  PranclB  Jcwett  Hepap 
lory  Theatre  Club  of  Boston.  The  oi» 
chnstra  gave:  Overture,  "FlnKari 
c.ive,"  ^I(<ndc^lssohn;  Prelude  to  "Tht 
I'nlupe,"  Salnt-Saeno:  "Valse  Trlsto.' 
Sllinllua;  Aria  from  "Orphetis."  r.lucUj 
lluni^arlan  March  from  "The  Datnna- 
lion  of  Faust,"  Berlioz.  The  giro  rlul 
Kiive:  rrp  DnIcI  Juibllo";  "He  I'rofun. 
<lis,"  I,ottl;  "Cantata  Domino."  Hass. 
ler;  "Heart-Ache,"  Dvorak;  •"<')n  tlu 
V\'ater."  Mendelsgohn-Hurtholdy ;  "B* 
douln  Sonfr."  Foote. 

The  marked  change  which  hu  comi 
over  the  Pierian  since  Its  last  BoMon 
concert  In  May  was  at  once  perreptlbl» 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  Not  only  ha« 
the  orchr.-jira  Increased  In  numbers:  il 
has  Increased  In  such  a  manner  as  t« 
give  even  balancing  of  the  severaj 
choirs,  and  Is  thus  much  more  of  i 
musical  organization  than  formerly. 
Tflc  new  cdn'ductor,  Walter  Piston  oj 
the  Harvard  music  department.  Is  aJi 
artist  of  thorough  and  sound  mu.slcian. 
ship;  he  has  an  excellent  beat,  and  th« 
results  attained  proved  him  to  be  auf. 
(ioiently  exacting.  The  opening  number, 
winch  was  Mendelssohn's  Overture  tfl 
"Flngal's  Cave,"  .showed  the  Pierian 
equal  lo  qualities  of  ensemble  and  tonal 
color  not  usually  found  outside  th« 
bmindaries  of  the  professional  sym- 
Phony  orchestra. 

The  musicians  were  Inconsistent 
however,  when  they  attempted  the  mil- 
Itary  "Hungarian  March"  of  Berlioa; 
in  thl8  number  they  displayed  weaknesi 
of  attack  and  apparent  lack  of  confi- 
dence. But  there  was  the  lilting 
rhythm  of  the  dance  In  their  playing  ot 
Sibelius's  "Valse  Triste,"  and  lyrio 
beauty  in  the  aria  from  Gluck's  "Or- 
pheOs."  In  the  Prelude  to  "The  Del- 
uge" of  Salnt-Saens  the  violin  solo  was 
excellently  done  by  Mr.  I.  Harry  Rosen- 
berg, who  has  been  the  Pierian  concert- 
master  for  a  number  of  years.  Th« 
young  violinist  displayed  a  happy  com- 
bination of  precise  technique  and  artis- 
tic feeling,  and  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence Insisted  upon  his  recall. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  un^er  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison 
furnished  the  second  and  fourth  num- 
bers on  the  program.  The  natlon-wida 
[  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Dr 
Davisons'  singers  scarcely  admits  of 
any  addition.  In  "De  Profundis"  the 
gleemen  exhibited  their  customary  pro- 
ficiency in  the  singing  of  the  chant;  the 
ancient  German  carol,  'in  Dulci  Jubi- 
lo,"  afforded  opportunity  for  the  sing- 
ers to  display  the  tonal  qualities  which 
have  won  them  such  renown. 
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Voysey   Inheritance" —  | 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE  " 

-ice^lU  perform- 
Mce       Bos  on  of  "The  Voysey  Inher- 
H  Play  in  four  acts,  by  Gran- 
Je,^tt  p7"-    ^-^^^^ "  by  the  Henrv 
rZJ,  '^'-"^"^^^  at  the  Court 

Theatre.  London.  Nov.  7,  1905. 

;V"-  ^'oj^M-   _ 

'  '■"'■••J-    -Moffat  Joiin.stoTi 

'•''Iward  VotKiM-  P""'   Hins^"!!  | 

Mill.   rUolh  V,;r«;  F-   K.  Hi 


„    ,  ■':'."■-''  B'>oth  •C'ionel  Pape 

•■•"is  Trpsoniiie.  ^.-.^"''^  Poster 

(Vilpos...   Clifford  Tnrn»r 

Klhol  Vo.vsfr.  '.  Georjp  Tnwao 

.Mnitl:ind..'." 'A' • '  •  ■■ -^fa.'-  Kdls^ 
H>in(ir  Voj-sej-   (-atherme  Willarrl 

B-"i  l'-e  ty™/  Hugh'  VoVspyj  ' P'" 
Katiierine  Standin/ 
■<1ctavia  stinip 


'•"'I*- ...... 


fie  shrank  from  the  Inherit;, 
crime — or  whellier  he  will  s 
along  with  the  con.sent  of  the  di'tr.i  luh  .i 
till  he  Is  able  to  repay.  lOven  Alice, 
a  free-spoken,  one  might  sa.v.  rhetori- 
cjil  young  woman,  though  devoted  to 
j  hini  when  he  la  in  trouble,  seems  to 
'  urge  the  latter  course. 

There  are  others— the  .Major  with  his 
liooniing  voice;  the  chIIous  Trenchard. 
lluk'h,  despairing  of  lOngllsh  civiliza- 
tion -who.  as  well  as  old  Voysey  ami 
l':flward,  are  extremely  garrulous  when- 
I'vor  the  opportunity  is  given;  they  arc 
almost  a,s  voluble  as  the  men  and 
women  of  Mr.  Shaw,  so  that  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  once  said  it  would  be  excellent  dis- 
cipline for  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Barker 
lo  set  themselves  the  task  of  writing 
a  wordless  play. 

There  are  few  dramatic  moments, 
and  the  end  is  hardly  an  end  at  all. 
There  are  a  few  striking  scenes:  the 
llrst  between  Alice  and  Kdward;  the 
one  in  which  George  Booth  learns  that 
he  has  been  robbed,  the  most  moving 
scene  in  the  whole  play;  the  conversa- 
tion between  Kdward  and  the  clerk 
who  threatens  to  blackmail  him.  The 
dialogue— and  there  are  pages  on  pages 
of  it— varies  greatly  in  interest  and 
force.  The  most  noteworth.v  lines  are 
those  given  to  old  Booth  when  he  ex- 
claims: "I  think  your  father  is  in  hell. 
I'd  have  gone  there  myself  to  save  him 
from  it.  .  .  .  .^m  I  to  think  now  he 
only  cared  for  me  to  cheat  me?"  Then 
follows  the  flat  and  tedious  conversa- 
tion between  Alice  and  Edward,  uncon- 
\  incing  talk,  which  even  the  skill  of 
actress  and  actor  could  not  vitalize. 

Though  written  in  1906,  the  play  has 
not  greatly  aged.  Its  veracity  is  indis- 
rutable.  though  today  the  two  young 
women  who  in  1905  were  thought  ultra- 
modern, dangerously  radical  in  their 
views,  are  in  1921  as  shrinking  violets. 

The  performance  held  the  attention 
until  the  final  scene  between  Alice  and 
EMward;  then  the  only  feeling  was  a 
mild  curiosity  as  to  Edward's  fate, 
whether  the  policeman  would  come  in. 
Mr.  Johnston  played  the  part  of  old 
Voysey  in  a  natural,  authoritative  man- 
ner. The  spectator  was  not  in  doubt 
about  his  character  for  a  moment.  He 
was  almost  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
him,  if  only  for  his  audacity,  his  pirati- 
cal swasger.  Mr.  Clive  gave  the  key  to 
Edward's  nature,  portraying  his  extreme 
conscientiousness,  his  rectitude,  his 
timidity  and  doubts  when  he  shquld 
have  been  firm,  and  his  ftrmness  which, 
under  temptation,  was  easily  shaken. 
Mr.  Foster  gave  an  excellent  imper- 
sonation of  old  Booth,  as  forcible  a  bit 
of  chnracter  acting  as  we  have  seen 
for  many  seasons.  Mr.  Hansen's  Peacey 
T.as  finelv  drawn,  .\mong  the  women. 
Miss  Willard  and  Miss  Doyle  were 
noteworthy.  The  latter  d>d  much  with 
a  minor  part.  With  few  lines  to  speak, 
she  made  a  marked  impression  by  her 
personality,  and  by  the  emphasis  of 
under-statement.  Miss  Willard  Is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  company.  Her 
enunciation  Is  delightfully  clear;  her 
diction  and  gestures  are  significant 
she  was  at  times  rather  rhetorical,  per 
haps  the  fault  was  the  dramatist's. 


If 


I^'"-'--,  ••neir.lro  Do.r.^ 
•mily  ,str^   Bonfh'v;;.  .VIoholas  .|,„ 
V..v4y_        V'»W......R<«,li„e  Kin- 
a::.rf:;\ri"--^-'^ 
-orm^ei  'll  ^^^-'^  if  fi^^ 

^•vr^e^TV^^'  -.Ht^uUe^If 
fu,s  Z'  -'different  to  all 

i-'S  up  from  T"*""'''  '""^'"'^'y  '00^- 

-UrnotLrr/cr  ^^^'"^^'l 
?o^r".l„''^  a  stc^i'^Tslat^e"'  | 

Ol'^er  Cromwell's  ances- 


sure 
comment.?  on 


tors.    And  doeV  nnV   '-'""'"^^■ell  s  ance 
acquainted  win,  nlj"^  ^^""""^  bett.. 
'he  original?   rU^l^i'"'':'^  Hugh  in 


'QUEFN0FSHEBA 

Tracy,  was  shown  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston    yesterday    afternoon    at  Tre 
'"ont  Temple.    As  a  spectacle  it  is  well 

Quoen    tn   Win^  c  1  J     K>i     oneoa  s 

hr£  -  -V  -e'rir-%^r?he 

to"rf''\"l  '^'""^  ref.av"a  visi 

to  Tremont  Temnio     tv.      .  vi»u 

Balkis.  Queen  of  Sheba.  is  one  of  the 
famous  women  of  antiquity,  although 
there  ,s  unfortunately   little  about 

caonical  books  that  have  come 
us  concerning  the   rulers  of 


l-ii'li  d)  .-.uicl.'nls  will  Ano  woiiil.i  .n 
the  manner  in  which  Adonljah  Is 
'.rea  ted. 

It  's  not  necessary  to  Inquire  too 
curiously  into  history  as  related  on  the 
siK'-n,  especially  when,  as  In  this  cade, 
history  Is  li-Kcndary.  The  spi!cta<-le.  as 
we  have  said.  Is  worth  seeing.  Be'-.y 
I<!ythe  took  the  part  of  Balkis  and 
that  experienced  actor,  Fritz  i.ie'Dcr, 
played  Solomon. 


spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  a  glutton.   This  chara'cteriza- 
tion  has  been  questioned  by  a  corres- 
pondent who  evidently  stands  i  in  awe 
of  the  "Grand  Monarch."     If  our  cor- 
respondent will  read  the  Letters  of.  the 
Pain  line   Princess  or  the   Memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon  he  would  not  have  doubted 
our  word.   The  princess  wrote  that  she 
had  often  seen  Lou-fs  eat  at  one  sitting 
four  plates  full  of  various  soups,  a  whole 
Phea.sant,    a    partridge,    a    heaped -up 
plate  of  salad,  two  hugh  slices  of  ham 
mutton  stewed  with  garlic,  a  plate  of 
pastries,  and  th.-n  fruit  and  hard-boiled 
es-gs.    It    i.s    said     that    he  inherited 
his  prodigious  appetite  from  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria.   No  wonder  tjjat  after 
nc  was  411    years  of    age  his  stomach 
revenged    itself.    As   an    old    man,  he 
wa.s    subject    to    indigestion,  vertigo; 
tormented    by    rheumatism,    the    gout  • 
catarrh,    and    the    gravel.   It  should' 
also    be    remarked    that    this  glorious 
monarch    ate    meat    with    his  fingers 
for  many  years,  as  was  the  custom  in 
polite  French  circles.    Since   his  teeth 
were  bad  he  usually  gobbled  his  food. 
_  Certain   wTiters,   as   Gabriel  Peignot, 
have  amused  themselves  by  describing 
the  gastronomic    tastes    and    feats  of 
mighty  potentates  and  other  celebrated 
men;    but  Peignot  said  nothing  about  i 
the  Caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of  an  in-  ' 
digestion  as  he  was  about  to  lead  his 
forces   against    Constantinople.   He  had 
emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  figs, 
which      he      swallowed  alternately-^ 
nothing   could   have   been  fairer  than 
that— and  he  wound  up  with  marrow 
and  sugar.   On  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca  he  put  down  at  a  single  meal 
'0  pomegranates,' a  kid,' six  fowls,  and 
a  great  quantity   of  the  grapes  of  Tayef. 
How   different   from     the    sobriety    of  ! 
Omar,   the    conqueror  .of"  Persia  and 
Syria,  whose  red  camel  carried  a  bag  ! 
of  con-n.  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish 
and  a  water  bottle.. of  leatherT 
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'l;  ."IS  fn.  5=;.  .'- 


I 


to 


"riginal?    Last  nio-t,;  .T       ""gn  in 
a  glimpse  of  Bea  r?ce  U  "'^"^^^ 
figure,  so  tha'  her  h'  ^  '."^'^"iflcant 
t'on  of  the  fact  in  V^^'^and's  declara 


:ure, 

they  we^e  to'b'e  div' r'  i'"^'  ^"^^  'hat 
unimportant.  "^'^orced  was  wholly 

of  types.''^  The  ^str^t"^"°  Presentation 
'he  blutr  OM  rallTlT'  ^^^'^^^^r  is 
i!'ar.  a  cheat,  -vv^o  L  financier,  a 
his  family  bv  usfn  'itr'  ^  '^"""^  '° 
'-'^  to  him  bv  Hch  'I'V""^'  intrust- 
gain.    When  he  rtl*^  ^""^  his  , 

"-d.  a  timid  person  w  t h  ' 
sood  deal  of  a  n  ^  f°"«<^ience,  I 

"d  sister  that        ^'  l^"^  his  brothers 
=acIes  ,to  tLse  wrfn'^^r^^  ^'^<^  their 
|hey  take  it  in  Vario?^^'^       ^'"^  f'l'her. 

efrauded  have  beln  ""*"'  The 

^rest:  ,they  do   .  ,  '"fceiving  their 
iPital  has  gone  T     u"°'''  '^^^ 
'ey  are  fn  happy  Part; 
d  Booth.  thl  Zs!  tr^r-.''"'  "'hen 
ther.  comes       ?  °^  Edward's 

>rities,  n^'trustin^  «;ithdraw  his  se- 
en the  crash  '  ^  Edward'^  abilities  , 
me?    The  ludfen'?'^--  ^^ali;  i 

the  end  whe^^er  ^"'"^^  ' 

ison-for  he  wa,  Bo  to  | 

-  though  i<noT.rng\,™^,-t;.s°Uti- 


in- I 
their  i 


in  th 
down 

Israel,  she  inspired  Ffaubert  "t''o'".^iu 
the  marvellous  scene  between  her™ 
fhl    "  Nerval  to  dream 

the   story   on    which    the   librettists  Tf 

lonera    Li   VI    "^'"'""^    °^  Goldmark's 

Mn  Paris  wro*!"'"  'T''  '^^'^  ^ardrus 
in  ±'aris  wrote  a  charming  arrn„nt 

(her  adventures  which  he  pretended 
translate  from  the  Arabic.    Nor  did  she 

Miss    Tracy    neglected     to    brin".  In 

^'T^^  '''e  Koran  akd°  the 

Rabbinical   writers.     One    would  have 

ItolT  '"^^'l^^-    A  malignant  spM? 

told  Soomon  that  Balkis  had  cloven 
feet  and  legs  as  hairy  as  those  of  a" 
ass.  He  thereupon  had  the  Jinn  con- 
struct a  floor  of  glass  and  then  poured 

ti;;\VrSh^"''fL';"-r^F" 

ll^nd'ere'^J^  sirhad^-bLn^^e^rt';!^;; 

Yes.  Balkis  was  indeed  a  noble  dame 
to  be  ranked  with  Cleopatra  and  the 
(Queen  that  went  forth  to  meet  41.^ 

m"";-.'^^  No     winder  hat 

Menelik    Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  boasted 

wh"  '^^^'r'  f""""  her  and  Solomor 
Where   did  Miss  Tracy  find   the  ac^ 
count  of  Balkis  before  she  wa.«  crowned 

wni,'    leu    a   victim     tn  tv.- 

vii^iim     to     the  usurper? 


FOR  THE  VAUDEVILLE  STAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  success  of  those  two  clever  vaude- 
villians__at  Keith's,  Gallagher  and  Shean, 
in  their^song  "Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr. 
Shean,"  suggests  an  idea  for  a  new 
team,  the  two  district  attorneys.  In 
their  latest  success,  "Mr.  Pelietier  and 
Mr.  Tufts,"  with  these  words: 

Mr.  Pelietier,  Mr.  Pelietier, 
How  unfortunate  we  are. 
To  ejicounter  such  an  atmosphere 
In  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 
All   the   Watcli  and   Ward  ,with  one 
accord 

Try  to  get  us  in  a  muss. 

While  the  Goo  Goos,  a  pack  of  hoodoos. 

Want  to  take  a  wack  at  us. 

Mr.  Tufts  sir,  Mr.  Tufts  sir. 
You  are  right  in  what  you  say. 
And    the   Union   Club   would   run  the 
Hub, 

If  they  oi^y  had  their  way. 

The  blueCTood  lunchers  there  are  mere 

Conceited  over- stuff eds. 

I  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Pelietier. 

I  knew  you  would,  Mr.  Tufts. 

Or 


Our  prosecutors  are,  it's  clear, 
A  bunch  of  grossly-puffeds. 
Is  that  argument,  Mr.  Pelietier? 
It  is  repartee,  Mr.  Tufts. 

I  Or  * 

I  The  voters  of  this  town  appear 
Confiding  easy-bluffeds. 
Shall  you  bank  on  that.  Mr.  Pelietier? 
1  shall  have  to,  Mr.  Tufts. 
Brookline.  JACK  PUNSBT. 

THE  CURSE  OF  ORNAMEN1>kTION 

(The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum) 
One  little  step  further,  and  we  have 
the  last  word  that  this  deponent  heard 
Morris  say:  "After  all,  plain  whitewash 
is  the  most  beautiful  mural  decoration  " 


"';:  upon  this  island."  f^Z  " 

*-'oton.  "'•  A. 

HOT  STUFF 

As  the  World  Wags- 

.ive'the'st"  ""''■"^'--^  -e  -ould 
b've  tne  story  of  rho 

acquired  a  competence  «  eventually 
ja  file  of  dTre<rtor!e8  woum''V'':;°"^'' 
Nrive  essentials  of  this  foubtle.ss 
.history.  At  a  date  iLi  '^^ej-esting  local 
knew  about  him  r  t  f  I 
man  who  did  tWs  rer/b''  ■^''^ 
larger    scale:    hT  °"  * 

efc.  with  all  =rade« 

cents  a  galfon  t'ts  so'^"""'^  ^' 

an  Civa,-:-^rtar;:/*i^- 
l  fhe"Jfe.H^°'"t  ^^'"^  crowded, 
'  cor»r    J^"^''  f^^-       '"^  the 
cornpr,   a  travehng  m'an   who  ordered 

said^oth'^'''"   '*"^  brought,  he 

!>'im    to  the    wa  ter:      "Pass    rr,o  »v,« 

Worcestershire!"   "ThaffThe  Tentle! 

ZTfu^'T''  ^°"'^'"  the^epl^, 
but  the  clergyman  graciously  told  the 
drummer  to  help  himself.  To  show  his 
appreciation    of  this   courtesy,   he  did 

^  brought  "f"^'  fir«  mouthfit 

,  brought    tears    to  -his    eves    and  w=o 

'fTallHo't  '^"^-"UrWhlnT 
t inallj  g-ot  his  breath,  he  asked:  "Are 

\^^t\ZT--^'.^^  "I  have 

hen  fire"''''-"T  ^'^''^^'^  ''ell  and 

is  fi.  ni    •  ^  ^°  ^°  '^'^e"  I  think  there 
man  I  ev^'°"-       ^^"'  y""''^  the  Only 
man  I  ever  met,  traveling  in  that  line 
who  earned  samples  of  his  goods'" 
Boston    ^^^^^^'S^OWARD  AAB. 


LANGUAGE  CORRUPTORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Concerning  corruptions  of  our  lan- 
guage that  offend  "Purist."  How  does 
he  like  the  prevailing  usage  of  "recog- 
nize for  "realize"  a5_"we  'recognize' 
that  (ut).  etc."?  And  what  of  "con- 
voke"' "'^en  ""f."^'''^"'^  ^^-^ 
'•wh^-'  ,  "  there  is  the  relative 
'Who  as  a  restrictive,  "they  who"- 
7am  '^'^  t^'^^t."  as  in  the  K?ng 

James  version  of    the  Bible''  To^«v 

e"^e'of  u/t""''^°"''^^  "they^^hat^ 
^  Br^^Li'^'e'.^^"^^  -  '^TT^^7^ 

'  eda^^°  h^'^^'",'  "meaning  "to  acknowl- 
I  eage     by     admission.     confession  or 

'mntd\^tr''"  th°: 

j  iotn   and    17th    centuries,    with  "that 
t'^'th   an    infinitive    expressing  the 

The  TaneT'""^'"  the  16th  centot,^ 
the  latter  use  wa^  common.  "To 
convene"  meaning  to    cause    to  come- 

since  lo96,  whether  those  convened 
were  individuals  or  a  collective  bjy 
vene"  m"'^  a  strange  use  of  "con- 

vene    ,n    New    England:    "This  road 

Toad  wnrS:  '"-ning'the 
In  thJ  '^""^■^"■ent  for  the  public, 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge  CBng  ) 

courf" "of'""H"^''',"''  "^'^'^  the  c'Srege 
court     of     discipline   is     "convened  "  ' 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 

Zn-Z'f^r"''T''  "^t  James  f'er! 
sion  to  King  James  version  "  Jamen 
was  far  from  being  a  saint.  °Ed. 


PLENTY  IN  THE  LAND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No    wonder    thaf  the    earjy  settlers 
upon  our  sll^^es  decided  that  turkeys 
were   advisable    for   Thanksgfving  din- 
ners.  In  an  early  history  of  New  Eng- 
land,  pdblished  in  England'  only  nine 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston 
it  was  said  of   wild  turkeys:  "These 
turkies  remain  all  the  year  long.  The 
price    of   a    good    turkey-cock    is  four 
-shillings,   and   he   is   worth   it,   for  it  ' 
may  be  in  weight  40  pounds:  a  hen  is 
two  shillings."  j 
The  same  work  states  that  "heath-  ! 
cock   and   partridges   be   common.  He 
I  that  is  a  good   husband,  and  will  be  ' 
I  stirring  betimes,  may  kill  half  a  dozen 
;  in  a  morning."   Oysters  s«em  to  have 
grown  smaller  from  this  «.ccount  since  ■ 
It  is  claimed  that  they  "be  srreat  ones  ' 


T,''^'     /''.A^TES      THEIATRE- "citvilTl-' 
P-^^e  aniTilr'e" 
(cast!  Langdon  Martin.  Th« 

Thp  Mnther  of  tile  Bot  *  , 
Th<>  .\fotherof  the  G^i - -Viola  Roach 

John  Carteret  ■  Jane  Miller 
nr.  Owen  Harding -Trank  Oharlfon 

Rllen                    *   -Mark  Kent 

jKatlileen  Dimffann^ rlorenw  Rotx-rto 

Willie  Alnlev. ...  ■■-•Naacy  Fair 

I^enueWi  Wayne  .Rnlph  Tlrmlej 

Mari-  Ciare. ..  v -Walter  Gilbert 
■Jfremich  Wa.vne " ■••.Jace  Ml.'ler  ' 

Moonveen  Clare  Walter  Gllt>ert 

The  St.  James  Play-ers' Vast- nighT^cL' 
cessfully  produced  "Smilln'  Through - 
Jane  Cowl'^  delightful  little  play  of  * 
season  or  two  ago.  Following  their  wL« 
!  policy  of  seeking  to  strengthen  th^ 
company,  the  St.  James  Plavel  i„t 
duced  a  new  leading  lady    >ns7 n^""^ 

we'^ '  iT^rb^^'  t!;^'  "-"^  ° 

the  loser  ^,u^^  '^^  '^^^  California  Is 
rne  Joser,  for  this  newest  member  of  th« 

Ur,M"-^      *  ^''-'t'-^ct  addition    A  per* 
sonable  young  woman.   She  handled  S« 
uiia!     role    with     nice  dilTerentiation 
'.Smilin.  ll,rough"  1^  a  charmingly  f^ 

lo'-e-maki'^g^^^r'b'''^'  P-'^'^-Phy  ^ 
io\e  maicing.   To  be  successfully  plav*.! 

i^ttl"The  n^'"^    "'"^^  ^« 
a^ted    The  players  must  feel  the  moo* 

and   bring  un^k^sUnding  sympathy  °* 
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sto  Ihe  play  to  .iruiKe  the  sfiel. 
People  may  like  to  read  the  last  page 
of  a  novel  first,  but  no  one  wants  to  be 
told  the  solution  of  a  mystory  on  the  ; 
stage.  It  does  not  give  the  game  away,  ] 
however,  to  say  that  the  mystery  be- 
gins with  Robfrt  Andrews  giving  a 
party  at  which— over  their  "nightcap" 
—he  tells  his  partners  in  the  bank,  of 
which  he  is  pre.sident,  that  he  is  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  short 
in  his  accounts,  and  that  he  proposes  to 
g<^t  himself  killed,  in  order  that  his  in- 
surance may  cover  his  shortage.  The 
rest  of  the  play  revolves  around  his 
attempts  to  meet  death,  without  act- 
ually committing  suicide.  There  are 
hectic  moments  when  it  appears  that 
everyone,  excepting  Andrews,  will  get 
killed:    these   are    the    moments  when. 

  'arU,  ^h^dowy  forms  prowl- 
ing around,  mysterious  lights  appear- 
ii.K.  '>"f  ;tel.s  as  ii  the  elevatoi-  had 
dropped.  And  right  on  the  heels  of  such 
moments  Jerry'  Hammond,  delightfully 
played  b.v  Mr.  Murphy,  makes  a  very 
funny  remaik,  and  one  rises  again. 
■The  Nightcap"  is  better  entertain- 
ment than  the  rank  and  file  of  mystery 
plays  by  virtue  of  these  alternate  lay- 
ers of  thrills  and  laughter. 

The  play  call.«  for  no  display  of  fine 
acting.  Jerry  Hammond  is  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  piece;  Mr.  Murphy.,  who  is 
alVays  funny,  always  a  master  at  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  a  line,  gives  an 
excellent  performance.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
the  lucky  possessor  of  a  witty  back; 
I  when  he  turns  his  back  to  the  audience. 

it  says  volumes.  It  said  volumes  in 
I  the  moment  on  the  stairs,  when  he  tries 
to  escape  with  the  suitcase.  Miss  Ris-  | 
don,  an  accomplished  actress,  has  little"] 
to  do  In  this  play  but  scream  effectively 
and  look  picturesque,  both  of  which 
she  does  very  well.  Miss  Sheffield,  a 
young  actress,  evidently  believes  in  re- 
strained acting;  this  is  a  good  theory, 
but  she  carries  it  a  little  too  far;  she 
becomes  at  times  apathetic;  one  is 
hardly  apathetic  when  murders  are 
occurring  presumably  on  every  hand. 
The  other  members  of  the  company 
played  acceptably.  A  large  audience 
were  appreciatively  hysterical. 

BlLLATKElTH'Si 

— .  I 

The   bill   at  B.    F.    Keith's   Theatre  j 
this  week  is  an  uncommonly  good  one. 
There   is   uproarious   burlesque,  excel- 
lent   dancing,    good    singing    and  an 
aerial  'thriller. 

Roger  Imhoff  and  company  is  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  bill.  His 
stage  Irishman  is  worthy  of  taking  its 
place  alongside  the  McKenna  of  the 
late  Billy  Barry.  As  a  caricature  of 
the  Celt  it  is  brimful  of  subtleties,  and  j 
there-  is  the  underlying  thought  that! 
this  fellow  was  of  the  sod.  I 
Chic  Sale  kept  the  audience  in  an  up-' 
roarious  mood  in  his  ever  welcome  rural! 
Sunday  school  entertainment.  There, 
were  the  usual  familiarities  with  the:, 
"audience."  the  various  rural  typesi 
burlesqued,  and  perhaps  the  best  oC 
all— the  "tough"'  guy  from  the  pool 
room. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Anatol 
Friedland,  bringing  the  best  musica^ 
and  girlie  act  that  he  has  thus  fat] 
offered,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal;  Sybil  Vane,  the  Welsh  prima 
donna,  who  displayed  a  many-sided 
talent  in  florid  song  and  those  of 
lighter  vein;  the  Avon  Comedy  Pour, 
in  "A  Hungarian  Rhapsody";  Jameal 
Doyle    and    Evelyn    Cavanaugh,  in 

    sketch  of  chatter  and  dance,  the  Iat-| 

knowledge  the  tribute.  Beethoven  made  ter  feature  characterized  by  a  neat-i 
the  "hit"  of  the  concert.  ness  and  buoyancy  that  made  one  sitl 

Mr.  Powell,  whose  work  as  a  pianist  [  ^nd  take  notice;  Burns  and  I^ynn.i 
is  known  to  Boston,  t)Ut  who  appeared'  something  new  and  decidedly  funny 
with  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  j  in  jhe  "nut"  style  of  comedy,  and  the 
played  the  lively  Liszt  piece  in  a  way'  pour  Casting  Mellos.  in  an  aerial  hair- 
that  roused  a  storm  of  approval.  He  raiser, 
had  to  "come  out"  four  or  five  times. 

Rim.sky-Korsakoff's  Russian  interpre- 
tation of  Spanish  themes— morning  ser 
enade,  variations,  gypsy  song  and  fan 
dango,  full  of  sparkle,  zest,   color  zip 
and   splendors   of  tone— was   a  fitting 
ending  for  a  delightful  musical  feast. 


iiieir  parts.  i..ast  nignt  eacn  and  eiverjr 
artor  did  this  with  skilful  acumen.  Mr, 
(Charlton  drew  a  fine  edged  character 
from  John  Carteret,  and  Mr.  Kent  also 
found  amusing,  pleasurable  humanitjr 
within  his  ken.  As  the  young  lover 
Walter  Gilbert  radiated  his  usual  per- 
sonality. He  succeeded  well  with  the 
irunken  father  yanked  back  from  an- 
ient melodrama-  Miss  Fair  made  a 
sweet  and  delightfully  provoking  little 
Irish  colleen.  Her  hajidling  of  the  con-  ! 
ventional  death  scene  was  above  the 
average. 

But  one  set  was  required  last  night. 
The  garden  of  John  Carteret  was  a  i 
beautiful  one.  Colorful  hollyhocks  found  i 
advaotagcous  background  In  the  ivy  I 
bedecked  wall.  We  would  like  to  sug- 
gest, however,  more  moderate  use  of ' 
the  "reds"  and  "blues"  in  the  sunset, , 
which  reduced  an  exquisite  set  to  .an , 
ilmospherp  of  ".stapiness."  i  ' 

In  "Smilin'  Through"  the  St.  James 
Players  have  gone  far  along  the  path  of 
iii-ogr>HS.  Thi-ir.s  is  a  well  balanced, 
nore  than  creditable  performance. 

NEW  SERIES  BY 
THE  SYMPHONY 

In  Symphony  Hall  last  night  the  first, 
if  the  series  of  five  extra  concerts  by| 
•lie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
Kiven.  The  program  was  as  follows; 
Symphony  in  D  minor,  Franck ;  Over- 
ture and  Ballet  No.  5.  adagio,  from 
Beethoven's  ballet.  "The  Creatures  of 
Prometheu.s  ■  ;  Fantasia  on  Hungarian 
Folk  Tunes,  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Liszt;  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes, 
Rim.sky-Korsakoff.  The  soloist  was 
John  Powell. 

That  this  group  of  extra  concerts  was 
wisely  conceived,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  and  the  orchestraj 
and  that  its  success  is  assured,  was| 
strikingly  proved  by  the  opening  one. 
The  house  was  filled  with  few  empty 
seats  showing,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a 
record-breaking  storm. 

The  program  while  not  "popular  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word  was  ot 
a  kind  to  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of 
ta.stes  and  required  no  "musical  educa 
tion"  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Conduc- 
tor and   orchestra    were    imbued  with' 
the  desire  to  give  the  "outside  pul^lic  > 
that  for  different  reasons  does  not  liear 
the  regular  symphony  concerts  the  best 
of  their  artistry.    That  public,  as  rep- 
resented   l.y   last   night's   throng,  was, 
plainly    hungry    for   just    the    sort  of 
music   as    that    offered,    performed  in 
just  the  superb  way  in   which  it  was 
?"ven.  and  devoured  it  with  avidity  and 
keen  pleasure. 

The  audience  was  stirred  to  enthu- 
siasm at  the  start  by  the  splendors  and 
beauties  of  Cesar  Franck's  glorification; 
of  faith  and  the  joy  of  living.  The  del-; 
icate  vet  firm  loveliness  of  Beethoven  s 
Prometheus  ballet  music  was  absorbed 
in  a  tense  silence  rarely  known  in  Syrn- 
i.hony  Hail.  At  its  close  and  after  the 
peoole  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  solo 
virtuosity  of  Mr.  Bedetti.  viohn-  cello; 
Mr.  I.,aurent.  flute;  Mr.  Sand,  clarinet; 
Mr  Laus,  bassoon,  and  Mr.  Holy.  harp, 
the  ipplause  was  spontaneous  and  great 
and  prolonged  until  all  the  solo  per- 
formers  were  forced   to  rise  and  ac- 


NORA  BAYES  HEADS 
MAJESTIC  BILL 


WILBUR  THEATRE— "The  Night- 
cap." a  mystery  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  fJuy  Bolton  and  Max  Marcin.  P'irst 
performance  in   Boston.    The  cast:  j 

r-hdrles.  a  butlev  William  .loffrcT. 

i  oliwm.iD  John  Wray 

•Iprj-.v  Hammond  John  Dalv  MurpliTl 

James  fonstgnce  fnrk  Raffncl 

I>>ner  KdowIps  H.  Du.llfT  Hairlev 

Mrs.  Lest.r  Knowles  Eli.sat>p"th  Illsdon 

^'«.V"ar<l  Flora  Shpffield 

I'red  Hammond  Grant  MIll.s 

Robprt  .Vmlrpws  Jeromi-  Patri.-k 

Ireorgp  Rfllnsfurd.  a  lawyer  Walter  Horfon; 

Rev.  Dr.  rnrhw;  -Wilvon 

coroner  Wa(ro.i«  Halt>ert  Brown 

seWon.  a  dete<  t!i-,.  w'.  W.  Sh\ittl<-wortll 

Seeing  this  play  gives  one   the  .  sen- 
sation of  riding  in  an  express  elevator 
.o  the  fifty-ninth  story,  suddenly  drop- 
,)ing  to  the  first,  and  rising  again.  One 
rises   on    laughter,   drops    with  fright, 
and  rises  again  on  laughter.  This  goes 
on  for  three  acts.  The  play  is  cleverly 
I  constructed   to  gatn    just  "this  effect. 
;  The  author  works  his  audience   up  to 
j  the  breaking  point,  but  just  before  they 
I  r.  ak   he   brings   in  a    laugh;    one  re- 
.    ^.-s,  only  to  he  worked  up  again.    It  is 
\  xcollent    entertainment;    on    this  ac- 
iiit  one  forgives  the  somewhat  lame 
tion  of  the  mystery. 

■voiiid      ?    linf;,ir    I.-,    lhn=o  will 


I An  unusually  entertaining  vaudeville 
program  was,  presented  at  the  Shubert- 
Majestic  Theatre  last  evening. 
I  Nora  Bayes,  who  is  recognized  as  a 
j  leading  comedienne,  was  charming.  Her  , 
1  songs  were  carefully  chosen  and  she 
1 .9ang  them  in  her  own  delightful  way. 
I  ably  assisted  by  Alan  Edwards  and 
j  Dudley  Wilkinson,  pianist. 

"In  Argentina."  with  Harry  Ormonde. 
Elisa  Delirio,  Roberto  Medrano,  Matildo 
and  Elvira,  with  a  company  of  Argen- 
tine players,  was  a  colorful  production 
'  composed  of  songs  and  dances  that  were 
(sparkling  and  full  of  action. 

Joveddah  de  Rajah,  the  Indian  Mys- 
tic, assisted  by  Princess  Olga,  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  mystifying  and  perplexinar 
I  his  audience  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
asked  and  received  answers  to  questions. 

Harry  Hines  is  an  impersonator  who 
never  fails  to  provoke  laughter.  Milo. 
as  his  name  implies,  was  a  mystery  at 
first,  but  proved  to  be  very  clever  as  an 
imitator. 

Other  attractions  this  week  are  Mme. 
'Everett's  weil  trained  troupe  of  mon- 
keys, the  Leache  Wallin  Trio  in  feats 
of  balancing  and   the  comedians,  Nip 
and  Fletcher. 


THURSTON 

Thurston.  the  magician,  and  his 
"wonder  show  of  the  universe."  opened 
last  night  at  Selwyn's  Theatre.  Tlie 
production  included  a  number  of  new 
and  baffling  acts;  the  audience  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  wonderment  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"There  have  been  many  true  and 
many  fraudulent  mediums  since  the 
dawn  ot  spiritualism,"  declares  Mr. 
Thurston,  in  a  statement  in  his  pro- 
gram. "My  object  is  to  mystify  and 
entertain."  Thus  clearing  himself  from 
any  of  the  objections  to  self-styled 
"super-humans,"  the  magician  pro- 
ceeds with  a  show  which  hopelessly 
mvEtifies  and  greatly  entertains.  The 
personality  of  the  performer  was  a 
powerful  element  in  the  success  of  the 
production  last  night;  he  went  about 
his  tricks  with  ail  the  modesty  of  con- 
fidence which  characterized  the  deduc- 
tions of  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  usual  gentlemen  of  the 
brass  buttons,  and  by  a  number  of 
nimble  young  ladies  who  were  as  prettj- 
■\s  they  were  adroit. 

Chief  among  the  many  stupefying 
performances  was  the  apparent  bisect- 
ing of  one  of  the  fair  assistants— a  real 
live  girl  who.  as  one  wiseacre  in  the 
audience  remarked,  was  "too  good  to 
be  cut  in  two.  "  Yet  the  magician  showed 
no  mercy,  the  bright-eyed  damsel  was 
hypnotized,  placed  in  a  casket  with  her 
head  and  feet  protruding,  and  the 
process  of  sawing  was  begun.  Right 
through  the  centre  of  the  box  went  the 
huge  saw.  and  a  few  moments  later 
the  two  halves  of  casket  were  sepa- 
rated, a  head  protruding  from  one  of 
the  portions  and  a  pair  of  dainty  feet 
from  the  other.  Charitably  deciding 
that  the  young  lady  looked  better  in 
her  natural  form.  Mr.  Thurston  deigned 
to  "put  her  together  again."  and  she 
tripped  off  the  stage,  lithe  and  bright- 
eyed  as  before. 

The  great  magician  seems  to  have  a 
passion  for  picking  things  out  of  the 
air.  The  performance  opener!  with  an 
exhibition  of  "aerial  fishing."  and  the 
same  sort  of  thing  was  repeated  a  nMm- 
ber  of  times  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Thurston  swings  a 
net  wildly  into  the  air  and,  presto,  a 
white  ffuck  flutters  in  its  meshes;  he 
wants  the  eight  of  clubs  to  complete 
his  deck,  and  he  picks  it  out  of  the  ain 
before  him.  His  aerial  feats  reach 
their  climax,  however,  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  girl  in  mid-air,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  all  members  of  the  audience 
to  go  on  the  stage  and  find,  if  they 
can,  any  mechanical  device  used  to 
support  her  in  so  Mohammed-like  a  po- 
sition. Thurston  knows  how  it's  done, 
but  he  wouldn't  tell,  last  night,  at  any 
rate. 


APPLAUD  DOUBLE  BILL 
AT  THE  ARLINGTON 


Large    Audience    Sees  Production 
Despite  the  Storm 

In  spite  of  the  storm,  a  large  and 
throughly  delighted  audience  heard  the 
double  bill,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"I  Pagliacci,"  last  night  at  Arlington 
Theatre. 

Brilliant  singing  and  acting,  well  bal- 
anced casta  and  the  skilful  direction  of 
the  orchestra  by  Messrs.  Waller  and 
Fichandler  all  contributed  to  the  even- 
ing's enjoyment.  Rulon  Robison  gave 
an  excellent  rendition  of  Turiddu  in 
"Cavelleria."  vocally  and  dramatically. 
Mr.  Deacon's  Tonio  was  the  best  thing 
he  has  done  .so  fr  this  seson.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  clown  was  inimitable. 
Miss  Ainslee  ws  an  appealing,  tragic 
Santuzza.  Mr.  Northway  made  a  satis- 
factory'Alfio,  acting  the  part  with  much 
intelligence,  and  Elva  Boyden  was  more 
than  ordinarily  effective  in  the  role  of 
Lucia,  mother  of  Turridu.  In  the  role 
of  Lola,  Miss  Elbery  astonished  her 
many  friends  by  the  range  and  beauty 
of  her  voice. 

Robert  Henry  again  demonstrated  in 
the  role  of  Silvio  that  a  good  singer 
can  make  even  that  part  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  work  of  the  evening 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Fein,  the  stage 
director,  for  the  beautiful  staging  of 
the  production.  Among  the  prominent 
Italians  occuping  boxes  last  night  were: 
Marchese  Ferrante  di  Ruffano,  the 
Italian  consul;    Prof.  Antonio  Denta- 

maro.  Ettore  Caioia.  Francesco  Ciconne. 
Salvatort  A.  Santoro,  A.  Parrananle, 
Tomraaso  Nutile,  Thommasov  Nazzaro, 
Augusto  Santlni,  Gennaro  Gubitosi. 


CHOIR  OF  ST.  CECILIA 

The  choir  of  St.  Cecilia  gave  a  concert 
In  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  John  A. 
O'Shea  was  the  director.  The  solo 
singers  were:  Joan  Parsons,  soprano; 
Nora  Burns,  contralto;  Thomas  A. 
Quinn.  tenor;  William  H.  O'Brien,  bari- 
tone. Ida  McCarthy  was  the  pianist; 
'  •  '  atreany  '-,1^^  -  ^ 
York  and^TT\icag{»7 


Elsie  M.  Eckman.  the  organist. 

The  program  waa  as  follows.  Elcn- 
berg.   To   Thee,  Oh  Country,   by  the , 
chorus;  Thomas  Curran,  Life,  sung  by  I 
Mr  Quinn;  Handel,  Air  from  "Xerxes,  | 
Miss    Burns;    Arensky,    Romance  and 
vlfse  nom  Suite  op.  16.  Mr.  O'Shea  and 
Miss    McCarthy,    pianists;    Pf  ^^^nna,  , 
Panis    Angelicus,    chorus;    Old  Irish, 
Silent,  Oh  Moyle.  mixed  chorus;  Her- 
bert  New  Ireland,  male  chorus;  Cardi- 
nal '  O'Cnnnell,    Praeclara   Custos   \  ir- ^ 
-inum,  Mr.  Quinn  and  chorus;  Elgar,  The  , 
Snow,  female  chorus;  Chabrier,  Espana.  | 
Miss     McCarthy     and     Mr,     O  Shea  . 
pianists;     Campbell-Tipton,     A  Spirit 
Flower    Mrs.  Parsons;  Sargent,  Blow, 
Blow  ■Thou  Winter  Wind,  Mr.  O'Brien; 
Dubois.  Chorus  ^  ot  the  Falthfu}  from 
* '  P3.r3.d  i  S6  Lost" 

The  hall  was  well  filled  and  the  pro- 
gram was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
soloists  were  each  recalled  several  times. 


THURSDAY. 

CHALIAPIN 


,7'/  / 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Feodor  Chaliapin  sang  last  night  In 
Symphony  Hall  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  He  -nas  assisted  by  Victoria 
Bcshko,'  pianist;  Joset  Stopak,  violinist; 
antf  Leo  Berdichevsky,  accompanist. 

It  was  stated  o»  the  progfam  that  "in 
acordance  with  a  long  established  ! 
custom,"  Mr.  Chaliapin  would  announce 
from  the  platform  the  titles  of  the  songs 
he  would  sing,  giving  the  numbers  in  the 
book  that  contained  English  trans- 
lations. It  was  also  stated  on.  the  pro- 
gram that  these  books  were  on  sale  In 
the  lobby,  price  23  cents.  Let  us  hope 
that  other  singers,  local  and  visiting, 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Chaliapin's  example 
even  if  foUov/ing  it  would  be  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  singer  or  man- 

Mr.  Chaliapin,  as  we  have  all  read,  is 
a  man  of  imposing  stature.  His  very 
presence  is  singularly  authoritative.  IIis 
face  is  expressive,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
•o  great  is  his  reputation  as  an  operatic 
actor.  His  manner  on  the  stage  is  en- 
gaging, wholly  without  prima  donna 
airs  and  graces;  without  visible  conde- 
6cen.*on  toward  his  audience,  m  which 
he  differs  from  certain  singers,  male 
end  female  that  deign  to  sing  here; 
without  any  anx-ious  appeal  for  favor. 
A  likeable  giant  of  a  man  is  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  who  excites  respect  and 
admiration. 

He  announced  the  numbers  of  his 
eongs  as  if  he  w^ere  a  frolicsome  boy 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  his  hearer.?.  In  the  first  two  groups 
he  phose  songs  by  Glinka,  Glazounov, 
'  Rimsky-Kor.sakov.  Moussorgsky,  SalOi- 
novskv.  Malashkin;  Schuber  s  Death 
and  the  Maiden,"  and  Schumann  8 
••Two  Grenadiers."  Glinka's  '  Doubt 
Is  in  itself  a  conventional  romance;  his 
-Midnight  Review,"  in  which  the  old 
legend  of  Napoleon's  ghost  reviewmg 
his  legions  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo  is 
the  subject,  is  in  itself  not  at  all  dram-  ; 
etic  without  suggestion  ot  the  poems 
'  contents;  it  would  have  been  boresome 
in'fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  singer  s 
dramatic  force.  The  songs  of  Mous- 
sorgsky.  the  ballad  of  the  soldier  dead 
on  the  battlefield,  with  the  wife  fai 
away  promising  her  son  a  cake  on  the 
father's  return,  and  the  burial  song. 
"The  Leaves  Murmured  Sadly.  both 
tinfamiliar  here,  are  impressive.  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov's  "The  Prophet  Is  de- 
clamatory and  calls  for  a  heroic  voice 
The  Russian  song  i.i  these  groups  that 
made  the  most  vivid  impression  was 
-Death  Walks  About  Me,"  by  Sahnoy- 
•ky  a  composer  unknown  to  us,  but  in 
this  song  a  man  of  wild  imagmation 

Mr.    Chaliapin    in    New    York  was 
obliged  to  defer,  his  appearance  m  the  ; 
concert  hall  by  reason  of  a  severe  cold. 
Last  niglit  he  apparently  had  full  con- 
trol of  his  vocal  resout-ces.  He  was  e%- 
necially  elective  in  songs  of  a  stir 
~  ringly  dramatic  nature.    Only  once  as 
tateirreter   of   the   groups   mentioned  j 
was    he    disappointing:    this    was    in  , 
•T5eath  and  the  Maiden."    The  latter  s 
outburst  was  delivered  with,  thnl  ing 
effect,  but  singers  of  less  reputation  , 
Have   not   been   so   matter-of-fact  in 
Death's  reply.    We  still  remember  the 
voice  of.'Claia  Butt,  as  if  Death  hin  -  I 
,clf  were  speaking  his  words  of  ch.ll 
assurance  in   hollow  tones  from   th-  j 
tomb.  ,      ,  ! 

Mr  Chaliapin's  voice  is  a  heroic  om.  | 
>  voice  of  dynamic  impact,  but  when  V  \ 
■  Is  used  with  full  power  it  is  rich,  never 
'  blatant  or  merely  stentorian;  it  is  capa- 
ble of  tehder  sentiment;  it  is  flexible,  m  : 
A-crv  way  a  noble   organ,   w^ell  con 
.    trolled,  and  behind  it  is  musical  and  | 
dramatic  intelligence.    A  recital  *yy  -.^  \ 
bass  singer  is  usually  a  dreary,  affair 
There  have  been   few  Nannettis,  fe^^ 
Plancons   on    the   concert   stage.  Mr 
Chaliapin  has  an  advantage  and  a  di.s^ 
advantage  before  an  English-speakln.T 
audience  in  that  he  sings  in  Russian. 
The   fine   points   of  his  interpretation 
may  be  missed:  on  the  other  hand  pos- 
^ble  neglect  of  opportunities  will  not 
be  noticed,    A  book  of  English  1  nn^!-- 
tions.cna'/.;  ^  ho-M-rv  to 


rii!i:  lli-U  ills  iuleri)reUitioii  is  liio  only 
o'tic".  ' 

The  audience,  which  filled  the  hall— 
tho  standing  room  was  fully  occupied— 
was  enthusiastic  to  a  degree  seldom  ; 
ohKorvcd  In  this  city.  There  wah  Hus- 
■ian  feri'or  in  the  prolonced  •  welcome 
and  In  the  appreciation  that  followed. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  that  one  was  at  . 
m  concert  in  lioston.  f 

Mr.  StopaK,  who. had  been  heard  here 
before,  played  an  I'ntrada  by  Desplunes- 
Nai-hee,  "Le.s  Cherublns,"  Couperin- 
Kroisler,  Kreisler's  version  of  Varia- 
tloi>s  on  a  thcmo  by  Corelll,  and  \\'ienl- 
«W!5ki'3  Souvenir  do  Mosco%v.  He  ha.s 
An  acreeable  tone  and  i.s  a  suavo  in- 
terpreter. In  tho"  first  group  ho  must, 
have  been  annoyed  by  latecomers.  wh6 
were  allowed  by  the  ushers  to  enter  be- 
tween the  pieces.  Miss  Boshko  played 
»  Meditation  by  Tchaikovsky— in  which 
Tchaikovsky  did  not  mediitate  quietly— 
and  Lilszt's  12th  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 
61ie  consumed  valuable  time. 


I  I-  ■.■<.  of  Stockioii  .Springs,  N.  H..  re- 
cently asked  The  Herald  how  Mr.  Pel- 
Ivtlar's  name  is  pronou^ce^l.  Our  ooirv- 

spondent  said  that  near  tlie  line- and 
ever  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  ho  understood. 
It  was  "Pelcher." 

G.  A.  writes:  "In  tjcwieton  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  French  Canadians, 
they  are  fairly  near  the  correct  pronun- 
olatftn:  Pcll-ter-a  (accent  on  'a').  It's 
evidently  the  name  of  some  Frenchman 
who  lost  his  head  through  fear  of  los- 
ing his  head,  and  with  many  others  fled 
to  Ireland  In  'Kattery  Vang  Trays'. 
The  English  translation  of  the  word  Is 
Skinner.  •  •  »  Tho  English  have 
retained  tho  proper  spelling-,  but  the 
pronunciation  has  been  chansed,  while 
Deshon  makes  a  bluff  by  clianging  . 
orthography  to  express  Des  Champs 
•  •  •  I  believe  Boston  is  responsl-  ' 
Die  for  changes  in  Huguenot  names, 
I.  e..  Revere  (Riviere).  Dabney  (Dau- 
I  blgne),-  Oliver  (Olivier),  Darley  (D*- 
Aillee).  etc.  "  '  j 

"Peilitier"  also  means  a  furrier,' 
whence  the  -old  French  proverb:  "At  the 
end  foxes  find  themselves  at  the  fui^ 
rler's." 

A/tor  all,  men,  and  -women  sometimes, 
have  their  o-wn  peculiar  pronunciation 
of  a  surname.  Oraldlne  Farrar,  for 
example,  accents  the  last  syllable,  to' 
rhyme  with  hussar,  while  hor  father 
sticks  to  the  good  old  -Melrose  pronun- 
ciation. There's  the  surname— Wlllard. 
Some  accent  the  first,  some  the  last, 
syllable.  Are  there  Fergusons  who  put 
the  stress  on  the  "u"?  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  surnames  in  Prance  IS  arbi- 
tral^-. Some  iby  the  name  of  Got  pro- 
nounce It  as  If  it  were  the  English 
verb,  while  others  rhyme  It  with 
"dough."  Jean  Madeleine  Schneitz- 
hoeffer.  a  Parisian  composer  of  music 
(1786-1S52).  pronounced  his  name  Guill- 
aume."  He  joked  about  it,  knowing  the 
difficulty  -presented  by  his  surname.  For 
other  reasone,  some  have  clianged  their 
names  (and  not  to  step  into  an  inheri- 
tance) as  the  Bellmonts.  Ernest  New-  ' 
man.  the  critic  and  essayist,  Lee.  the 
biographer  of  Shakespeare,  Anatole 
BVance— a  long  list  could  be  drawn  up. 

ANOTHER  KINGDC^ 
Apropose  the  death  of  Mrs.  George 
lould,  our  friend,  "B.  B.  E."  of  Maiden  p^EGRO  PA(ji]Af»iT  SHOWS 
.vrote  pleasantly  about  Sam  Kingdon.  ' 
TT.  D.  H."  now  -writes:  "The  customers 
ofthe  United  States  Hotel,  'before  the 
war,'  have  many  pleasant  memories  of 
Miothcr  Kingdon,  also  of  English  origin, 
who,  with  Owen  Reynolds,  presided  be- 
hind the  counter.  His  name  was  Ar- 
thur. Whether  he  was  a  relative  of  the 
ither  members  of  the  family  named,  I 
do  not  know.  He  left  the  hotel  some 
time  before  the  prohibition  law  took  ef- 
fect, and  is  now,  of  was  the  last  time  I 
met  him,  a  commercial  traveler  for  a 
paper  concern  on  Kingstoa.  street." 

THE  ICE  STORM 

(By  N.  S.  Bushnell,  Cambridge.) 
The  little  rain-drops  stealthily 

Fan  through  the  coid,  silent  air. 
Clinging  to  every  stone  and  tree, 

Arming  them  in  icy  glare. 


'ANK8GIVINQ  THOUGHTS 

World  AVags: 
Thoughts  of  thanksgiving,  even  at  the 
behest  of  tho  Pn-sldcnt  and  our  several 
Bovcrnoj-3,  cannot  but  bring  as  reflex  at 
least  consideration  of  Ihoir  opposltes  In 
their  train.  So  It  was  that  as  wo  offered 
.silent  thanks,  even  at  current  prices, 
for  the  turkey  on  our  board,  tho  chicken 
pie,  tho  pumpkin  and  tho  mince,  then, 
serpontUke,  upreared  the  thought  of  the 
unshaken  cocktail  and  of  the  sound 
claret  or  rlpo  burgundy  turned  to  the 
ice  water  In  our  tumblers  by  the  mirac- 
ulous loffislation  of  Mr.  Volstead.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  Ihstructivo  if 
it  could  bo  known  at  how  many  Thanks- 
giving dinner  tables  In  tho  land  was  the 
health  of  that  statesman  drunk,  even  in 
tlic  substituted  beverage. 

In  a  postprandial  moment  of  thirst-ing. 
meditation  and  prayer  for  the  return  of 
sanity  to  sucli  legislators  and  their  con- 
stituents as  still  need  it,  there  come, 
liko  a  white  light,  disclosures  of  the 
ultimate  perversion  which  water  on  the 
brain  has  brought  about.  It  is  the  toss- 
pots, wine-bibbers,  booze-flghters,  rum- 
hounds,  thos.,  who  have  not  and  are 
atliirst,  who  are  called  the  "Wets."  It 
is  those  who  have  taken  away  and  still 
have  for  "their  own  use";  the  orators, 
whoso  tubes  and  membranes  still  de- 
mand the  accustomed  Rock  and  Rye; 
the  parsons  and  their  more  than  ever 
regular  communicants,  the  statesmen*, 
elder  and  younger.  In  their  hospitality 
to  visiting  foreigners,  government  offi- 
cials with  stores  of  seized  contraband 
at  the  crook  of  their  elbows— these, 
dearly  beloved,  are  the  "Drys." 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL.  ADAMS. 

.  .  » 

1    'Statesman.    Any  male  inhabitant  -of 
any  state  cormorant  at  Washington. 

STOCKING  AND  SOCK 

vAs  the  World  Wags: 

Gen.  Foch  has  come  and  has  gone; 
Harvard  has  again  asserted  her  rhas- 
tery  over  the  Bulldog  from  New  Haven; 
Thanlcsgiving  is  already  a  reminiscence 
of  cold  turkey,  turkey  hash  and  turkey 
soup.  And  what  is  left?  Why.  a  snap- 
pi-ng  wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  jolly,  fine,  old  Christmas! 
Now  comes  Dickens  down  from  the 
shelf  with  his  bubbling  human  stories 
so  filled  with  good  cheer  that  they  seem 
almost  a  part  or  the  Yule  season, 

Yet  at  this  glad  tide,  a  problem  in- 
volving first  principles  has  arisen.  My 
family  and  I  have  had  a  falling  out, 
or  rather,  a  failure  to  agree.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  ancient  tradition, 
my  family  and  I,  early  on  Christmas 
eve,  are  to  hang  our  respective  stock- 
ing and  sock  from  the  oak  mantle  over 
the  fireplace.  Now  it  seems  to  mascu- 
line, intelligence,  manifestly  unfair  that 
two  nether  garments  so  unequal  in  re- 
spect to  size  should  be  Iiung.  I  offered 
to  loan  one  of  my  socks  or  to  borrow  a 
stocking.  My  offer  was  immediately 
and  tearfully  refused.  And  though 
Christmas  is  a-comin'  on,  there  is  no 
peace  in  the  household. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  skin-flint,  a 
selfish  old  hunks,  nor  a  modern  Blue- 
beard. Yet  a  stand  mjjst  be  made  some- 
where. Women  would  have  equal  rights. 
Let  tliem  hang  equal  socks  over  the 
Christmas  hearth! 

Am  I  right  or  am  I  essaying  an  un-1 
grat&ful  role  before  a  hostile  audience? 
Boston.  JAMES  QtllNCY.  ' 


ittributlvo  Bens?,  as-*  "the  cormor- 
■  uit  belly"  In  Shakespeare^  "Coriola- 
nuB." 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  ■writes:  "In 
Canada  and  Duluth  they  call  it  'Pel'- 
she-ay,'  If  my  phonetic  attempt  regis- 
ters. I  never  heard  It  called  'Pell-ah- 
teer"  until  I  arrived  In  Boston.  HIa 
father,  being  French  consul  at  Boston, 
.lurely  didn't  rhyme  his  name  with 
beer.  Why  do  we  Yankees  Insist  on 
making  foreigners  and  others  accept 
our  pronunciation  of  their  proper 
names?"    ■  / 

ARCH   AND  SUNSET 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 
I  I  read  In  The  Sunday  Herald  that  an 
UiTchltcct  wishes  to  put  an  arch  In  the 
middle  of  Harvard  firidge.  May  I  sug- 
sest  that  the  unobstructed  sunset  over* 
the  hasin  provided  by  Nature  Is  a  more 
Ijeautlful 'and  more  Impressive  asset  for 
Boston  than  anything  any  architect 
can  Invent.  Leave  the  sunset  unob- 
structed. Let  the  architects  worry 
about  something  else.  A.  B.  A. 

Boston. 
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THE   WORTHY  BILLBOARDS 

(Written  for  The  BoBton  Herald  'by 

Qulncy  Kllby.) 
Oh,  do  not  tax  the  billboards. 
Pray  leave  them  quite  alone. 
Tax  toilet  soap  and  toothbrush, 
And  children's  ice  creara  cone, 
'i'ax  all  of  man's  apparel. 
From  headgear  down  to  shoe. 
But  do  not  tax  the  billboards. 
For  that  would  never  do. 

The  necessary  billboards, 
So  useful  and  so  good, 
Obliterate  the  landsscape. 
And  raise  the  price  of  wood. 
When  ardent  nature-lovers 
O'er  beauty  spots  enthuse. 
Some  man  puts  up  a  billboard. 
And  bingo!  go  the  views. 

When  vacant  lots  are  threatened 
By  taxes  to  be  killed, 
A  billboard  serves  the  owner, 
Who  therefore  doesn't  build. 
Instead  of  stores  and  houses, 
The  place  is  filled  with  dope 
Of  tires,  teas,  tobaccos, 
Salves,  cigarjettes  and  soap. 

What  though  our  courts  decided 
Against  the  billboard  trust. 
And  all  about  the  natiob  ' 
Its  flagrances  are  cussed. 
Though  parks  for  self-protection 
To   stringent  laws  are  led,  • 
Please  do  not  tax  the  billboards. 
Tax  food  and  clothes  insteasd. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  RACE 


Xight    corties,   breathing  with  chilly 
sighs; 

The  star-shells  of  the  empty  street 
Dazzle  the  city's  half-closed  eyes 
With  driving  sparks  and  sting  of  sleet. 

Tlie  trees  stir,  now,  in  jealous  life. 
Toss  their  proud  crowns,  and  clash 
their  arms; 

The  ice  spears  flash  In  angi-y  strife, 
And  crackling  twigs  snap  shrill  alarms. 

The  elm  trees  bend  their  mighty  tiows 
Against  the  red  oak's  bulwark  breast, 

(The  frowning  pines  with  ponderous  blows 
Shake  the  birch  tree's  rival  crest. 

Unseen  they  battle,  till  they  rouse 
The  frowning  dawn  that  stills  the  fray, 

ITie  victors  brandish  shattered  boughs. 
The  vanquished  kiss  the  frozen  clay. 


rhcy  leave  their  blood  in  ruby  jewels 
All  dripping  through  the  bai-berry. 

While  immemorial  silence  rul  -s 
The  silver  city  by  the  sea. 


More  Than  2000  Persons  See  "The 
Answer"  in  Symphony  Hall 

The  contribution  to  America's  growth 
and  greatness  made  by  the  negro  race, 
in  the  form  of  a  symboUc  pageant 
termed, "The  Answer,"  in  which  all  par- 
ticipants were  negroes,  was  presented 
in  Symphony  Hall  last  night  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Wenc^ll  Phillips,  the  famous  abolition-  ' 
ist.  'The  program  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  preceded  by  a  prologue,  the  first 
part  dealing  with  ancient  life  in  Africa 

and  th4  seconcT  in  the  United  States. 

ine  pageant  was  a  series  of  beautiful 
scenes,  in  which  the  actors  showed  evi- 

fhrnuX  'f^^"'  t'-^i'^'ng-  The  costumes 
throughout  ^nere  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  pageant. 

The  directors  were  Kathleen  M.  Eas- 
mon  and  Anne  Throop  Craig  The  di- 
rectors of  music  included  Nicholas  G  J 
'Taylor.  Clarence  C.  White  and  Edward 
,H.  S^Boatner  The  pageant  was  written 
toy  Kathleen  M.  Easmon,  Adelene  Mof- 
fat and  Butler  R.  Wilson 
1  More  than  2000  were  in  the  audience 
The   actors  were   enthusiastically  ap-' 


WHY  THE  IV1*.KE-UP  MAN  THOUGHT  | 
IT  SEST  TO  LEAVE  TOWN  | 

(Bellows  Fails  Times,  Nov.  24.)  ' 
The  sale  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  ' 
rairly  well  patronized.  '  There  was  a 
-andy  table  well  supplied  with  home 
'nade  sweets,  a  table  of  fine  canned 
'ruits  and  vegetables  and  a  third  table 
aden  with  fancy  and  ufeeful  articles 
\Iso  a  grab  bag.  After  the  entertain- 
-lent  In  the  evening  articles  previously 
insold  were  auctioned  off  by  c.  S. 
lutchlns.  A  report  of  the  evening's  en- 
•^rtainment  appears  elsewhere  In  our 
-olumn. 

Born,  at  the  Rockingham  Hospital  on 
■ov.  20,  a  son.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
tann.  Congratulations. 

All  together,  the  affair  was  a  success 
nd  a  credit  to  all  in  any  way  responsl- 


/ 


Mr.  Abel  Adam  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in 
hla  amusing  letter  pubHshed  in  The 
Herald  last  Thursday,  defined  a  states- 
man as  "any  male  Inhabitant  of  any 
state  cormorant  at  Washington,"  so 
the  definition  read.  Did  Mr.  Adams  write 
"commorant";  that  Is  to  say,  ''abiding, 
dwelling,  resident,"  or  did  he  in  merry 
mood,  and.  -with  this  word  in  mind, 
prefer  ■'cormorant,"  meaning  "rapa- 
cious,"_for  the  noun  has  been  used  in 


THE   MISUSED  "ALIBI" 

IS  the  World  Wags: 
One  of  the  leading  Washington  cor- 
espondents has  today  gravely  assured 
15  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
have  an  "alibi"  that  has  much  to  com- 
nend  it,  for  failing  to  write  a  new  tariff 
•ill,  and  an  "alibi"  also  for  their  failure 
■->  mak^  a  reasonably  permanent  tax 
i'l.  This  is  very  serious,  if  true.  Can 
t  !.e  possible  that  the  Republican  sena- 
iirs  and  representatives  have  all  been 
ibscnt  from  their  places  during  the  dis- 
ussion  of  these  very  important  matters? 
jven  I,  a  Democrat,  can  hardly  credit  it, 
ad  yet,  as  all  lawyers  and  most  Intelll- 
ent  laymen  know,  an  alibi  Is  merely  the 
Ilea  or  defence  of  a  person  accused  of 
nme  offence,  that  he  was  absent  (liter- 
-lly  "otherwhere")  when  the  act  was 
'-mniltted.  It  is  a  technical  legal  term  ; 
;  is  not  a  high  sounding  synonym  for 
defence"  or  "excuse";  but  it  seems  to 
•ave  a  fascination  for  certain  minds, 
'.nd  for  s:)me  months  has  been  creepin.e: 
iiiietly  Into  the  columns  of  the  daily 
^rcss.  I  wish  to  protest  before  the 
'labit  has  become  confirmed. 

I  think  It  was  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
who.  when  editor  of  the  New  York 
livening  Post,  made  out  an  extensive 
•index  expurgatorius"  of  words  and 
.ihrases,  not  to  be  used  by  any  of  his 
vritTS.  Were  he  living  now  he  would 
.urely  add  this  absurd  'use  of  "alibi" 
to  his  index. 

Why  will  The  Herald  not  follow  his 
example?       DAVID  G.  HASKINS,  Jr 
Boston.  Nov.  26.  ,  ; 


FROM   A  SAUCE-LOVER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.  Speaking  of  sauces,  as  most  oi  your  ( 
valued  correspondent's  seem  to  be  doing  i 
of  late,  may  I  suggest  that  "Raplto" 
opening  up  a  wide  suibject  when  he  talks  '■ 
of  French  cookery,  and  lays  himself  ' 
widegjiefi  when  he  .s,.      ~^       '^eamaise  I 


;i.s  lh«  beat  of  the  French  aaucea.  Tbeie 
r.-m  be  no  best  French  ecjce.  becau.sc 
il:..'r(.-  are  so  many  and  bc-rause  they 
ut,  all  good.  The  KnerlUh  ibeing  without 
iinaglnatlon  never  had  tul  one  sauce. 
>iid  they  slather  everything  with  it.  ' 
W.ijoh  heips  make  all  English  food  taut, 
the  lianic. 

'i'he  day  after  Thanksgiving  Mr.  War 
S'xicr  VVoodllng,  the  gentleman  who  - 
(  uplcs  the  desk  adjacent  to  mine.  ca:,,. 
n  with  a  bad  breath,  a  furred  tonK  i 
iiid  a  bilious  eye,  and  delivered  hims.  n 
t>!  an  enthusiastic  curse  on  the  I'llgrli.i 
fathers  who  originated  the  day  we  li;.  ■ 
■"lit    celebrated.     That    was   goin«  far 

for  him,  he  being  a  grovelling  worship- 
per of  ali  thinga  colonial.    Of  course, 
the  Pilgrims   were   more   to   be  pitied 
than    censured.     Being    English,  they 
couldn't  conceive   of  a  good  meal  as 
anytfhlng  but  a  royal  gorge,  and  having  ' 
no  powers   of  prophecy    they   couldn't  ' 
foresee  the  day  when  there  would  be  i 
no  more  hot  buttered  rum.    As  I  grow 
older  I  find  It  impossible  to  approach 
without  fear  and  tremhling  our  most 
banbarous    holiday    unfortified   by  the 
untrammelled  appetite  of  youth  or  by 
draughts  of  strong  waters.    I  saw  in 
the  newspaper  the  other  day  that  Am-  I 
bassador    Harvey,    said    Thanksgiving ! 
originated  with  tlie  Jews.   'He  mu-=t  be  ' 
wrong.   The  day  is  so  damnably  British  | 
—so  wholly  of  the   Anglo-Saxon   d,-.  ^. 
when  our  forbears  sat  down  to  a  who!, 
roasted  ox  and  finished  it  and  ballasted 
down  afterward  with  bag  pudding  made 
out  of  three  pecks  of  barley  meal,  stolen 
by  good  King  Arthur  and  mixed  with 
hunks  of  suet. 

■  Today  we  get  the  same  results  bat- 
tling with  the  dry,   uninteresting  and  I 
much  overrated  turkey  and  the  lethal  | 
mince  pie. 

How  much  better — ^to  get  liack  to  ' 
sauce.s— a  French  meal  with  Sole  a  la  ' 
Marguery  for  a  piece  de  resi.-nance.  You  ' 
may  have  it  anywhere  in  Rrittany  as 
well  done  as  by  the  beribboned  maitre 
himself.  A  bit  of  fresh  sole  poached  in 
white  wine,  served  garnished  witlt 
shrimps'  tails  and  swimming  in  the 
sublime  sauce  made  -from  white  bur- 
gundy and  God  knows  what  else.  There 
was  a  dieh!  There  was  a  sauce!  Pre- 
ceed  it  by  half  a  dozen  Brittany  snails, 
fa'ttened  on  cabbage,  anointed  with 
sauce  of  melted  butter,  parsley  ani 
garlic.  Possibly  a  soup  made  from  little 
onions  the  size  of  marbles  and  sprinkle'i 
With  fromage  Gruyere.  After  the  sole, 
a  bit  of  proper  salad  and  an  inspired 
cheese— say  Pont  I'Eveque.  Plenty  of 
crusty  bread  and  sweet  butter  with  it 
ail  and  a  litre  of  wine — no  vintage 
stuff,  but  an  ordinary  sound  claret  or 
one  of  the  full  bodied  pink-white  wine.- 
of  the  late  crop  from  the  lower  Loire 
valley.  Now  then,  sir,  there  you  have 
something  to  remember  and  reverence. 
And  all  because  of  the  sauce.  - 

A  Frenchman  once  remarked  that 
"Spanish  cooking  is  worse  even  than 
that  of  the  English,  which  is  the  next 
worst."  By  the  same  token  the  French 
cookery  la  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it 
doe.q  very  nicely  without  Worcester- 
shire sauce. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOO'N. 

GEORGE  SITH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

George  Smith,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Palmgren,  Karelian  Dance  and  Fin- 
jlandish  dance;  Tchaikovsky,  Theme  and 
Variations  op.  19  No.  6;  Palmgren,  Aria 
C  minor.  May  Night,  and  Etude  Humor- 
jistick;  Gabrllowitsch,  CapricI  Buriesque; 
Chopin,  Sonata,  B  minor,  Nocturne  E 
major.  Ballade,  A  flat. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  his  Theme  and 
iVarlations  in  1873,  the  year  of  his  "Tem- 
pest" (Shakespeare),  music  to  "Snie- 
gourochka."  Writing  for  the  piano  was 
not  easy  for  him  until  20  years  after 
when  he  said  that  he  was  engaged  in 
making  musical  pancakes.  "Today  I 
have  tossed  the  10th.  It  is  remarkable. 
The  more  I  do,  the  easier  and  pleasanter 
the  occupation  grows."  (luergenson,  th3 
publisher,  had  commissioned  him  in  1893 
to  send  him  as  many  songs  and  piano 
pieces  as  he  liked.  Tchaikovsky  deter- 
mined to  -write  one  every  day.)  The 
variations  played  yesterday  were  evi- 
dently not  easily  wrought  out  by  the 
composer.  They  reminded  one  of  the 
variations  on  "Such  a  gittin  up  stairs'' 
described  by  Thackeray,  though  Mr. 
j  Smith  undoubtedly  plays  better  than  the 
governess  in  Mr.  Punto's  family. 

There  ie  apparently  a  run  on  Sellm 
Palmgren's  musical  bank.  Perhaps  the 
I  visit  of  this  Fin  composer  this  season 
has  something  to  do  with  It.  although 
he  has  not  vouchsafed  to  play  in  Bos- 
ton. The  pieces  chosen  by  Mr.  Smith 
are  of  an  amiable  and  salon  order.  Only 
the  Karelian  Dance  has  folk  character. 
Of  the  others  the  Aria  has  the  most  in- 
dividuality. 

Mr.   Smith's  playing  has  been  com- 
mended more  than  once  in  The  Herald. 
Yesterday  he   again    showed   a  firmly 
established  technic;  also  charming  tonal 
quality  except   In   occasional  and  un- 
necessary harshness  In  the  treatment  of 
massive  chords.    He  should  also  guard 
himself  again.st  sentlmentallsm  In  slack-  ^ 
ening  the  pace  and  In  the  playing  ol/^ 
cadences.    There  were  moments  yester 
day  when  his  performance  was  decid' 
ly  mannered.  y 
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VVILEUK  THEATRE-"The  Violins  of 
renionu,"  drama  in  one  act  by  Fran- 
1)13  Covpee,  translated  by  JiUsar  Scoii. 
ijid  "The  Witches'  Mountain."  drama  in 
:u-ee  acts  by  Julio  Sanchez  Uardtl, 
I  unslaleUby  Jacob  .S.  Fasseit,  Jr.  This 
.lay  was  lirst  piooucud  in  Bueno.s 
.>res  in  1912.  N'ow  presented  by  the 
.arvard  Dramatic  Club  for  a  special 
•rformance.   The  casts: 

••The  Violin*  of  Cremona." 

..cddeo  C.   A.   Fritz  IG 

,  ,„aro   -f-  ^    Blown  2i 

I  'lllMuo   K.  O.  Mott-«mlth  '2*^ 

,,,arinina  Mtsa   Kathleen  Middleton 

"The  Witches'  Mountain." 

on  Taddeo  -J-  J-  Collier  ;23 

„„   Burke  Boyce  2:: 

uJlef  ■  " '." '.'  R-  C.  Burren/23 

Jn  de  Dloa  •.•  •  •B  K. 

.,i,iaa   1  onrad  Salinger  _M 

...ulllln   I'hiUp   Wardner  ;-^4 

umposanto  ...!•■  s.  miu  — 

,  (la   Miss  Mary  Alree  .Secoy 

.oila.....'.  Miss  Elhil  Woodwortli 

•The  Witches'  Mountain"  is  new  lo 
iie  American  stage,  but  "The  Violins 
■  f  Cremona"  is  a  favorite  here,  having 
..■en  seen  numerous  times  as  play  and 
..peretta.  It  last  appeared  in  tlie  win- 
i.-r  of  1918  as  a  musical  comedy—  Fid- 
rllers  Three."  The  present  translation 
.s  an  extremely  capable  one.  There  are 
moments  of  rare  lyric  beauty  and  dra- 
matic strength.  The  play  was  beauti- 
fully mounted,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  acted.  It  Mr.  Mott-Smilh  found 
the  central  part  beyond  his  Po^ver.s 
Miss  Mlddleton  gave  a  finished,  polished 
performance  that  gained  much  from  Us 
genuine  simplicity. 

"Tlie  Witches'  Mountain  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily Interesting  play.  Product 
of  the  Argentine  stage,  it  runs  tnc 
^jamut  of  emotions.  At  limes  it  stirs 
he  listener  -f^ith  action  that  is  swift 
md  physical,  yet  never  crude.  At 
times  it  plunges  one  to  the  depths  m 
..sychological  meditation  of  a  tortured 
,„ul.    And  always  is  it  realism  to  the 

AsUv^        Harvard  and  KadclifEe 
actors   it   has  great  >2°"?f"^^„^°^ 
neyer  commonplace.     Burke  Boyce  as 
the    gentle    but    terrible   Leon  carries 
.,ower  In  word,  in  gesture  and  every l 

•■ylne  way  with  leering  s'^'rlc  and  torag 
I;art  snarl.     But   Inda   in  the  highly 

I  personating  abilities  of  Miss  STary  Allot 
Secoy  is  pleasurable  experience.  Amaj 
teurs  may  marvel  at,  professionals  maj 
well  applaud  such  acting  as  is  foun<J  ii 
the  part  of  Inda.  Miss  Secoy  brings 
facile  .shadings  ot  emotion,  wild  bursts 
of  thrilling  horror,  and  no  inconsider- 
able knowlerlije  of  her  theatre. 

The  supporting  cast,  although  at  times 
contenting  itself  with  picturesque  mean- 
ilerlngs  to  and  fro,  is  satisfactory.  Miss| 
Kthel  Woodworth  especially  is  to  be' , 
■ommended  for  her  well-moulded  char-' 
icter  of  the  witch  Zoila.  A  hag  who: 
does  more  than  creep  about  the  stage.i 
she  knows  as  few  of  the  other  actor.s 
do  how  to  set  voice  to  part. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given 
CO  the  club's  scenic  de.sigmer.  D.  M. ; 
Oen.slager.  His  set  for  "The  Violins  of 
Cremona"  was  an  artistic  treat,  and 
■■howed  knowledge  in  the  use  of  light 
and  shade.  And  quite  by  contrast  he 
placed  "The  Witches'  Mountain": 
.:2rainst  a  background  of  changing  peaks  i 
1  halt  was  a  revelation  of  obscure  dis- 
;ince.   Colorful  but  not  merely  so  is  his  I 


The  same  wiwKwlth  Dan  Jove  in  tender 
years. 

They  say  was,  nourisht  by  the  Idaean 
mayd ; 

And  In  his  hand  a  broad  deepe  bowle 

he  bea'-es. 
Of  -which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to 

all  his  peers. 


'.  ork. 


mmm  potter 

Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital in  Jordan  Hall  last  evening.  His 
program  comprised  these  pieces:  Ka- 
meau,  Les  Cyclopes;  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
op.  109;  Chopin,  Prelude,  G  sharp  mi- 
nor. Walz.  A  flat  major;  Scherzo,  E 
major;  Albeniz,  Scherzino;  Palmgren, 
May  Night  and  the  Sea;  MacDowell, 
Of  Salamanders;  Ropartz,  Ronde;  Jon- 
u-en,  Crepusclule  au  Lac  Ogwen  and 
Soleit  a  Midi. 

Mr  Potter,  who  played  in  Jordan 
Hall  in  March  ot  this  year,  and  then 
made  a  very  agreeable  impression,  con- 
firmed it  last  evening.  His  program 
was  Interesting,  not  too  conventional, 
not  too  extravagant  m  the  selection  of 
unfamUiar  pieces.  As  before,  he  dis- 
played last  in  his  interpretations.  He 
has  many  of  the  finer  qualities. 

It  Is  surprising  how  many  of  the 
vounger  pianist  have  -a  technical  ability 
that  would  have  astonished  the  audi- 
ences of  20  years  ago.  Today  technic, 
as  Goethe  said  of  talent,  runs  in  the 
■street.  Polished  mechanism  alone, 
however,  is  not  the  salvation  of  a 
pianist.  Individuality  and  a  personal 
appeal  are  much  more  to  the  purpose. 


— s 

/nd  after  him  camo  next  the  chill  De- 
/  cember; 
I  Yet  he,  through  m^irry  feasting  which 
,       he  ni^dc 

'^d  great  bondres,  did  not  the  cold  re- 
\'  ■  member; 

Saviour's  birth  so  much  his  mind 
.  did  glad.  j 
'"-a  shaggy  beared  goat  he  rode.  1 


WEATHER  LORE 

If  it  rains  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Pe- 
cemrber  befor*  masp.  It  will  rain  for  a 
week. 

If  the  ice  will  bear  a  goose  before 
Christma.i,  it  will  not  bear  a  dxick  after. 

Thunder  In  December  presages  line 
weather. 


The  storm— if  "storm"  it  should  be 
called— that  vvas  more  cruel  to  trees 
than  even  any  manufacturer  of  paper 
exclted   our   correspondents   to  action. 
They  sho.ild  Tvaste  their  prose  and  poetry 
when   printed   on    fly   leaves  of  Mrs. 
j  Maud  Cuney  Hare's:  "The  Mes.sag';  of 
the  Trees,  an  Anthology  of  Le:i.ves  and 
!  r.ranches."    One  section  of  this  anthol- 
'  ogy  is  entitled  "From  rJrowr,  Boughs 
'  Breaking,"   hut  the    poems  contained 
therein  herald  the  s-pring  and  are  not 
'  ot  ruin  and  devastation. 

5  THE  RHAPSODIST 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  the  woods  Monday?  No?  Tou  missed 
I  !t.    Good  for  your  soul.   Magic  aisles  of 
!  silver.     Lancet    Windows,  flamboyant 
traoery.    Chestnuts  swinging  like  slim 
priests,  rapt-eyed,  chanting.   Birch  mai- 
dens, Magdeiens,  bent  in  prayer,  weep- 
ing, sorrowful,  white  arms  before  them 
in  abandon.    Sturdy  savins  urchin  little 
pines  heads  bent  in  reverence.  Over- 
head the  slow  voice  of  the  wind.  A  scrub 
oak,  flaming  like  a  jeweled  candle.  Old 
pilgrim  pines  in  drooping  beggar  cloaks 
of  green,  white  beards. 

Or— le  Bots  de  Belleau,  if  you  prefer.  . 
The  crack  of  shrapnel.    Tall  branches  • 
leaning,  leaning,  crashing  down.  Ifresh 
yellow  scars,  splintered  tops.    Then  the 
patter  of  searching  fragments.  Made 
you  walk  cockeyed,  you  bet.    One  eye 
out  for  the  ne.xt  eclat  d'obus.  Other 
looking  for  nearest  shelter.    No  Max- 
ims,   though,    in   pine   clumps,  behind 
ridges.    Rather  missed  them.  i 
Orchard.s,  as  well.    Jerry  just  partied,  | 
by  the  looks.    Jagged  stubs.   Shattered ; 
limbs.  Young  peach  trees  split,  laid  flat,  j 
Tank,  probably.  And  stubble  fields  paved  , 
!  with   Venetian    glass.     Blades,  fronds, 
embalmed  in  pearl  and  liquid  silver  till 
'  tomorrow's  eternity. 

Question  of  disarming  the  east  wind 
respectfully  referred  to  Washington. 

PHIL  O'FRENIS.' 

As  the  World  Wa^s: 

Although  I  am  not  a  poet  by  the  world's 
measure,  I  was  moved  to  attempt  a  bit 
of  verse  when  I  heard  of  the  general 
destruction  of  the  trees  during  the  sleet 
storm  that  swept  the  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton. For  the  form  I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  Joyce  Kilmer. 

GHOSTS 

I  saw  the  trees  bowed  down  with  sleet, 
Each  like  a  ghost  in  a  filmy  sheet. 

Trees  that  have  stood  for  centuries  long 
Free  and  brave  and  great  and  strong. 

Twisted  in  fair,  fantastic  form— 
These  are  the  victims  of  the  storm. 

No  more  in  June,  their  wide  arms  spread 
Will  hold  a  leafy  shade  o'erhead; 

No  more  the  birds  will  twine  their  nests. 
Safe  in  the  shelter  of  mothering  breasts. 

I  saw  the  trees  bowed  down  witli  sleet. 
Each  was  a  ghost  in  a  winding  sheet. 

JAMES  QUINCY. 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  THE  STAGE 

Miss  Clemence  Dane's  new  play,  "Will 
Shakespeare."  was  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don a  fortnight  ago.    Biographers  and 
commentators  will  marvel  at  the  plot, 
although  it  is  not  so  extravagantly  reck- 
less with  regard  to  historical  accuracy 
as  the  concoction  prepared  for  Ambroise 
Thomas's  opera.    In  Miss  Dane's  play, 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  are  both  lov- 
ers of  Mary  P'itton,   the  Dark  Lady. 
"Anne  Hathaway  is  so  comely  and  so 
loving  that  Shakespeare's  desertion  of 
her   looks   blacker    than   ever.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  even  on  her  throne,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  Future  of  ,the  Eng- 
lish Drama,  and  locks  Shakespeare  up 
with  a  pen  and  ink  that  he  may  set 
about  providing  for  it  on  the  spot.  You 
see  Shakespeare  and  Anne  at  Stratford. 
She  toili  talk  while  he  is  writing,  and 
as  he  has  been  only  a  few  months  mar- 
ried he  has  not  yet  learnt  to  say  'Yes, 
my  dear,'  and  go  on  v-itVi  his  work  all 
the    same."      .Vfter    Shakespeare  has 
grown  his  "celebrated"  Ijeard,  he  flirts 
with  Mary  Filton.    At  a  moment  s  no- 
tice she  lakes  the  boy's  place  as  Juliet. 
In  boy's  clothes  she  follows  Kit  Mar- 
lowe to  the   Deptford  tavern.  •  Shake- 
speare sarpri.'es  them  there.    In  a  rough- 
and-tumble.  Marlowe  gets  killed  by  his 
own   dagger.     Mary   is   banished  from 
the  court.    Eliz.ibeth.  with  Shakespeare 

on    llis    '  ■  '     '  ■         "  :     "  "         '  = 


pass:ng  allusions  tc  M^'V  ' 
of  Scots,  her  own  virginity  ^nd  the  wel- 
fare of  England.  Slteke.-peare  s  plays, 
she  tells  him.  are  essential  to  that  wel- 
fare So  he  had  better  sit  down  and 
w,-i.e  one  now.  He  does  -^"^  '""^^ 
poor  Anne  (this  time  behind  a  trans- 
parencv)   Interrupts  him  at  his  «ork. 

At  last  he  is  left  •■Shakes- 
Not  long  ago  a  play  entiil-d  S-b^Kes 
T,care  "  bv  Messrs.  Uubensteiu  and  Bax- 
was  performed  in  London.  Shakespeare 
wfs  "shown  making  love  to  Hens^owe  s 
dauehter    admitting  to  her  he  was  a 

maiTW  man.  P>'»^"<'";"^^^'^Lv  in' 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  and  having 
an  unpleasant  half-hour  with  his  w,  e 
Anne    who    masquerades  as   the  said 

^Ihlp^peare  in  the  shades  may  now 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  dramatists  as 
well  as  commentators. 

HIS  SUNDAY  AT  HOME 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  my  custom  on  stormy  Sunday 
mornlnas,  when  1  am  unable  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  enjoy  the  air 
and  sunshine  from  the  saddle  of  my 
bicycle  to  console  myself  by  reading 
Ecclesiasticus  and  soothing  my  soul 
with  melodies  played  ,on  the  p'ayer- 
p'ano  and  well  vi^^r^A.  too.  though  I 
say  U  as  shouldn't.  It  often  occurs  to 
n^e  that  Ecclesiasticus  seems  always 
able  to  furnish  comment  or  warning  or 
trophecy  on  whatever  occurs  or  ma. 
occSr     For  example,  I  read  last  Sun- 

■^"i  man  full  of  ton?ue  is  terrible  in 
his  citv,  and  he  that  Is  rash  in  his  word 
shall  be  hateful."   (Chapter  9,  verse  2o.) 
If  certain  gen'lemen  would  only  read 

^    And'muslc"  how'  it  supplies  something 
tor  every  calling  or  occasion     For  In- 
Btlnce    what  i.s  the  gambler's  favorite 
'  hymn?    Naturally.  "Oh  Paradise!  The 
;■  prlTe-fighter's  favorite  selection,  "Eyes 
'  oFblack  and  eyes  of  blue."  (Victor  Her- 
bertT  Mr  Volstead  when  he  hoped  for 
r  boneX  world,  "The  Last  Smile." 

^Tt°ls*an*e"^y  and  pleasant  indoor  sport 

.•■';',a'S;.'""*'"""?.WHs. 

FINDS  ICELAND 
INVmNG  RESORT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tlie  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travc) 
Talk  in  Symphony  Hail  last  night  was 
■  fceland  and  Spitzbergen." 

The  ideas  ot  many  concerning  Iceland 
;ire  derived  from  the  school  geographies 
v  hich  gave  them  to  believe  that  Ice- 
land was  a  dismal  land  ot  ice  and  .snow, 
with  Hecla  l^elching  forth  lava,  wi  ' 
inhabitants  shivering  in  spite  of  n 
thickest  clothing.  If  one  turned  to  Hie 
■Great  Historical  Dictionary"  of  Jeremy 
Collier  (IVUl)  one  found  that  the  most 
.ernarkable  feature  of  Spitsbergen's 
climate  is  that  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
beaats  are  not  subject  to  corruption; 
that  the  white  bears  are  almost  as  big 
as  English  oxen;  that  the  whales  are 
2Dfl  feet  long.  We  boys  associated  Spitz- 
bergen  for  ;ome  reason  or  other  witli 
the  "Spitzenberg"  apple. 

Sir  Ilichar.l  1".  Hurlon  wrote  two  thick 
^olumes  about  Iceland,  in  v.-iiich  he 
rooh-poohpd  tile  reports  of  other  trav- 
I  lers.  He  found  the  ••.stupendous 
ijrecipices"  were  mere  slopes;  polar 
bears  were  tiniid;  hellish  Hecla  was  .i 
commonplace  hill;  the  Great  Gey.'jer  only 
I.iccuped.  Huilon  went  there  to  in- 
vestigate tlK'  ?ul))hur  question.  Thai 
lie  mighlf  slot  p  under  the  midnight  si'u. 
!iis  landlady  .stietched  her  flannel  petti- 
coal  ac;o.-5.s  the  window.  Tic  said  notl' 
i.ig  about  the  fact  that  in  leelaiul 
a  man  is  bom  with  a  caul  and  aflo;- 
wards  carrie.*  it  dried  with  him.  lie 
will  have  the  gifl  of  second  si^ht.  e:soai>c 
liarm  fi'om  sorcerers,  and  succeed  i.i 
fveryihin.:^  he  undertakes. 

Now  Mr.  .Vewman  in  his  lectur- 
packed  with  interesting  and  often  sur- 
prising information,  a  lecture  riciily 
illustrated,  .said  nothing  about  Collie; 
or  Burton;  but  he  be;jan  by  disabusing- 
iiis  hearers  of  their  pre-conceived  idea.s. 
He  persuaded  u.<  that  Iceland  was  a  de- 
lightful winter  resort,  where  the  mer- 
cury never  fjill.';  below  12  below  ze:>i. 
The  Icelanders,  he  described  as  an  in- 
telligent,   cultured,    hospitable  peopl' 


,,,        '  "     ^'■'S'lnau   Islui.a,-,    wuh  tlip 
hickly  populated  bird  cliffs,  the  rockv 
homes  of   tliou.sands  on   thousands  of 
elder  ducks,  puffin.s.  gulls,  etc.   The  dis- 
.^ecMon    of  a   whale   brought  to  mind 
famous   cb;ii>ters  of   Melvilip'..,   "Moby  I 
Dick.  ■    'J-lic   wild  and.  dismal  scenerv  | 
or   bpitzbcisen    was    shown    in  many 
.nnklng  vjows.  nor  was  the  home  for 
two  y^ars  of  the  ill-fated  Wellman  ov- ! 
podltion  neglected.    After  the  .showing  I 
"I  enormous  glacier.^,  the  North  Cape  ' 
^vaa  -.islted.    The  pictures  were  again 
remarkable,  ending  with  a  gorgeous  re- 
production of  the  Northern  Lights. 

To  us  this  Travel  Talk  was  even  morf 
instructive  and  engrossing  than  these 
that  preceded  it.  It  will  be  repeated 
tliis  afternoon.  Next  week,  "Norway 
.Sweden  and  Denmark." 


Reykjavik,  the  capital,  has  a  well-fur- 
ni.shcd  banjt  with  a  marble  floor,  anil  a 
public  library  of  over  70,000  voluinc:- 
Webster's  dictionary  is  thumbed,  and 
Emerson  is  known.  We  read  some 
lime  ago  of  operatic  inrforniaiucs  in 
this  city,  and  ;in  opera  house,  but  Mr. 
Newman  said  nothing  about  this  sym,i 
tom  of  a  <  ivilizaiion. 

Mr.  Newman  first  showed  the  a'jdi- 
ence  St.  John  s.  X.  F..  with  its  fishing 
villages;  then  the  Faooe  Islands,  where 
the  people  speak  the  old  Norse  dialect 
and  be.lieve  that  mermaids  play  havoc, 
with  fishing  nets.  Then  came  the  visit 
to  Iceland,  with  many  views  of  the 
capital,  the  fisliing  industry,  the  boiling 
water,  the  gigantic  waterfall.^,  the  im- 
mense lava  fields,  as  well  as  the  luxu- 
-ious  pas;niTc=.    One  of  the  most  j'lcn^ 


MISS  CLARK 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

Miss  Mary  Clark,  soprano,  gavo  a  re-  j 
cital    yesterday    afternoon    in  Jordan 
Hall.   The  program  read:  Bolto,  L'AUru 
Notte  from  "Mefistofele";  Old  Englisli: 
JIark  how  the  blushful  Mom;  Weep  you 
no  more.  Sad  F'ountalns;  Purcell,  I'll 
sail  upon  the  dogstar;  Stravinsky,  Der 
heilige  Tau;  Rachmaninoff,  Sorrow  in 
Springtime;  Bleichmann,  Love;  Rabey, 
Tes  Yeux;  Szulc.  Clair  de  Lune;  Dupont. 
Alandoline;     WoU.     Gesang  Weylas; 
Dvorak,  Relngestlmmt  die  Salten,  Darf 
des    Falkcn;  .  FIclltz,    Die    Naclit  ist 
Schwarz;   Manney,  Consccrati6n ;  Hus- 
sel.  Vale;  Montague,  For  you.  Cowen, 
A    Birthday.     Henry    Levlno  accom- 
panied, j 
Allah     be    praised!     Occasionajly  a, 
.singer  does  not  arrange  her  program  in  j 
strict    chronological,    ethnological,  or 
racial  order,  beginning  with  old  Italian  \ 
composers,  then  coming  down  through  ! 
French    and   German    to   American   or  i 
English  writers  of  songs,  giving  these  j 
poor  devils  the  last  place,  as  much  as  j 
to  say,  "Be  Thankful  that  I  made  room  j 
for  you  at  all."   At  the  same  time.  Miss  1 
Clark'.s   choice   of  Marguerite's  prison 
song  from  Boite's  opera  for  the  flrs' 
song  was  not  a  wise   one.    A  singer 
should    begin    with    something  com- 
parativelv  simple,  so  that  she  may  be 
sure  of  herself.    The  song  is  effective 
on 'the  operatic  .^tage,  where  the  florid 
passages  are  as  hysterical  outbursts  of 
tlie  crazed  Marguerite.    On  the  concert 
stage  the  simulation  ot  insanity  would 
be  ridiculous,  even  if  a  soprano  were 
to  put  straw  in  her  hair  like  the  mad 
lady  oC  the  village. 

The  old  English  ?ongs  have  a  charm- 
in"  fragrance,   and   Szulc's  setting  of  i 
Verlaine's  versfis  is  beautiful.    The  one  1 
!|^-    Gabriel    I'-aure    is    a    still  more', 
Mpathetic  and  poetic  treatment,  and 

  one  -bv  Charpentier  is  interesting. 

It  is  easier  to  write  about  the  program  l 
and  to  indulge  In  dissertations  and  ex- 
cu'cions  than  to  write  about  Mu;s 
Clark's  performance.  She  has  a  very 
li-'ht  and  birdlike  voice  of  an  almost 
childish  quality.  The  tones  are  now 
oweet,  now  bittersweet.  The  vglce  is 
llexible.  well  adapted  to  florid  nnisio 
and  brilliant  execution.  Once  or  twice 
it  seemed  as  if  Miss  Clark  had  richer 
tones  at  lier  command  if  she  would 
onlv  use  them.  As  a  rule  her  voice 
lacked  body.  One  tired  of  her  pianis- 
simo extreme  upper  tones,  and  found 
the  prevailing  tonal  quality  monotonous. 
Technicallv  ."the  often  showed  careful 
trahiin.sr.  There  was  ;i  vgry  friendly 
audience. 


"Mr.  PIm  Parses  By,"  hut  he  has  been 
iimtt  time  In  com?ng  to  Boston.  This 
amusing  comedy,  which  will  be  seen 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow 
tilrtii  was  produced  at  the  Gaiety.  Man- 
chester on  Dec.  1.  1919.  -when  Dloa 
Bouclcault  took  the  part  ot  Carrawayi 
Plm;  Ben  Webster,  that  of  George  Mar- 
den-  Irene  Vanbrugh,  that  of  OUvla 
(Mrs.  Marden).  The  other  parts  were 
thus  distributed;  Dinah',  Georgette  Co- 
han; Lady  Marden,  Sybil  Carlisle;  Brian 
Strange,  Philip  Easton;  Anne,  Ethel 
Wellesley. 

•When  Mr.  Milne's  comedy  wa« 
brought  out  at  the  New  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. Jan.  5.  1920,  Ethel  Griftles  re- 
placed  Miss  Carlisle  and  Leslie  Howard 
replaced  Mr.  Easton. 

Mr  Ivor  Brown  wrote  recently  In  V}« 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly:  "'Th*'- 
rising  hope  of  light  comedy  is  Mr. 
Milne.  He  alone  draws  as  an  author, 
Derhaps  a  comedy  of  his  could  be  safely 
staged  without  a  big  name  in  the  cast. 
For  the  rest,  we  put  up  with  the  dump- 
ing of  dreary  farces  from  New  "iftrk 
or  any  other  machine-made  piece  wTlt- 
ten  around  some  character-actor.  The 
playwright  as  a  predominant  partner 
has  simply  dropped  out." 

Miss  Crews  has  played  the  part  or 
OlJvia  since  the  comedy  was  Prodiiced 
iti  New  York  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
early  this  year. 

~Mr  Plm  has  been  described  as  a 
harmle.ss  old  man.  "the  type  o' a-^" 
,ent-mlnded  professor  who  blunders  into 
the  countrv  home  of  a  mature  married 
couple,  and  without  so  Intending,  br'mgs 


In  hia  train  mucTi  unhappmesa.  'i'ne 
wife,  to  her  consternation,  learns  that 
a  first  husband,  a  bad   egg,   shp  had 


Ihni  more  I■o^<l■lll  rU-.'i  a'l  <-xi.i-<  ,  h  triiin 
IMisstnf  through  a  smalt  local  station 
ttian  an  entertainment.  .  .  .  Kuturls- 
tlo   Ideas   of  decoration   are  creeping 


supposed  dead,  still  lives,  an  Australian,  t-ertain  picture  ho...se9.   TliH  causes 

ex-oonvlct.     Therefore,  she  Is  a  blfta-  '   »•  certain  degree  of  uRllness  that  Is  not 

pleasing  to  the  average  patron.  Be- 
sides, thc.ie  (laubful  d<  signs  dist/art  the 
attention  from  the  screen,  whereias  all 
I  decoration.s  should  be  so  subdued  as  to 
'  »lnk  Into  the  baekground,  not  obtrude 


niL-tt  against  her  will.  On  this  posture 
of  circumstances  the  play  hinges." 

Mr.  rim  has  also  been  described  as 
"a  senile  driveller."  He  gives  his  name 
to  the  play,  but  ho  Is  by  no  means  the 
leading  character.  Olivia,  dismayed, 
when  she  hears  her  first  husband  la 
alive.  Is  relieved  when  she  learns  that 
he  died,  choked  by  a  tlsh  bona , At  Mar- 
aollles.  Then  she  reminds  her  husband 
that  she  Is  not  Mrs.  Marden.  He  must 
woo  her  If  he  would  have  her.  He  had 
objected  to  the  marriage  of  his  ward 
Dinah  to  Brian.  While  husband  and 
wife  are  considering  the  matter,  blun- 
dering Mr.  PIm  comes  In  for  the  third 
time.  The  ex-convlct,  after  all.  did  not 
have  the  name  of  the  first  husband. 

The  comedy  Is  described  as  gay  with 
Ught-heaHed  talk,  as  for  Mi-.  Milne, 
whose  "Belinda"  Is  delightful,  the  Dally 
Telegraph'  reviewing  "Mr.  PIm  Passes 
Uy."  spoke  of  "His  Inimitable  felicity  ' 
of  phrase,  and  his  wonderful  power  of 
Indicating  character  by  deft  and  unob- 
trusive touches." 


Only  38."  a  comedy  by  A.  E.  Thomas 
•—It  was  suggested  by  a  short  story  by 
Walter  P.  Baton — will  be  seen  at  the 
Tremont  tomorrow  night.  It  was  brought 
out  in  New  York  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
on  Sept.  13,  1921.    The  comedy  has  been 
described  as  "a  protest  against  the  In- 
ustlce  and  unreasonableness  of  deny- 
ng  the  opportunities  and  enjoyments  of 
outh  to  those  of  either  sex  who  have 
not  yet  crossed  the  threshold  of  middle 
age."    The  heroine  at  the  age  of  38  Is 
the  widow  of  a  poor  Methodist  country 
pastor;  also  the  mother  of  twins  almost 
grown   up.     She   has   lived   In   a  dull 
world;  She  has  been  a  drudge,  a  slave 
to  her  children.    Her  father,  something 
of  a  sport,  offers  to  educate  them.  He 
also  awakens  In  her  a  desire  for  youth- 
ful enjoyment.    She  becomes  the  rival 
of  her  daughter  In  the  affections  of 
college  professor.     Of  course,   there  Is 
happy   ending.     Mr.    Towse   of  the 
Y.  Evening  Post  described  the  play 
as  an  unsophisticated  stoi-y  "In  which 
there   is  neither  plot   nor  villian  nor 
tragedy,  but  in  w'hich  t^ie  interest  is 
solely     dependent     upon  atmosphere, 
characterization,     and     the  primary 
human    Instincts    and    effections.  .  .  . 

belongs  in  the  category  of  that  hon- 
est human  heart  drama  of  which  the 
artlflclal,  over-specialteed,  and  extrava- 
gantly emotional  theatre  Is  very  greatly 
tn  need,  and  It  has  the  additional  merit 
of  being  natural,  sensible  and  humorous. 
It  Is  worth  a  dozen  'thrillers.'  " 


Wat  Tyler  Is  the  hero  of  a  new  play 
hy  Halcott  Glover,  produced  at  the 
"Old  Vic."  T-ondon,  Nov.  14.  The  hero 
Is  not  whitewashed.  , 

The  Daily  Telegraph  aald  of  Anthony 
Hope's  new  play  "Mrs.  Thistleton's 
Princess,"  brought  out  at  Royalty.  Lon- 
don, on  Sunday.  Nov.  12,  that  it  pos- 
sosse.s  fragrance  and  grace,  while  the 
dJfclogue  recalls  the  wit  and  sparkle  that 
Characterized  his  short  stories  con- 
tributed to  the  Westplnster  Gazette. 
BtJt  he  should  re-writi  the  first  half  of 
the  opening  act  with  its  absurd  "busl- 
OMB"  and  extravagant  humors. 

Zola's  play,  "Therese  Raquin,"  trans- 
lated by  De  Mattos,  has  been  revived 
At  Birmingham,  Eng.    in  Boston  Mrs. 
Jatntes  Brown  Potter  was  the  wretched  i 
heroine. 

Charles  ChapUn  says  that  only  through 
the  medium  of  original  stories  specially 
written  for  the  screen  can  there  be  sal- 
vation from  future  slumps. 

The  London  stage  is  bursting  Into 
Wofcraphy.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  good 
^nfl  close  version  of  the  life  of  Edmund 
ICean;  then  came  "Georges  Sand,"  a 
poor  thing  that  soon  perished.  Now  we 
are  threatened  with  a  couple  of  "Crom- 
w^lls,"  and  today  it  Is  possible  to  book 
seats  for  Lincoln,  Byron.  Talma,  De- 
-airau.  Wat  Tyler  and  Shakespeare.  The 
olographlcal  piece  that  has  attained  the 
weatest  popularity  in  England  is  the 
ifapoleonic  one  run  by  W.  W.  Kelly, 
'A  Royal  DlVorce,"  and  after  that 
lomes  "David  Garrlck."— The  Stage. 

The  Times  has  said  that  "criticising 
Ilms  rather  resembles  tilting  at  wlnd- 
nllls."  There  Is  Just  now  a  movement 
0  prevent  any  criticism  of  pictures  at 
ill.  What  some  short-sighted  exhibit- 
•rs -want,  in  their  own  words,  is  "to  be 
9t  alone"— that  is,  while  presenting  ar- 
!cles  to  the  public,  sometimes  of  artls- 
'0  value,  sometimes  wretched  stuff  ut- 
frly  beneath  contempt— for  the  press  to 
«  silent  at  their  behest,  and  not  to  be 

(llowed   to    differentiate    between  the 
«al  metal  and  the  "snide."    It  seems 
'  «e  that  what  is  good  enough  for  the 
'elist,  the  dramatist,  the  actor,  the 
rician,   and  the  stage  manager  to 
I     nit  to,  the  picture  producer  cannot 
..  essfully  refuse   to   endure.     If  he 
s  a  good  article  he  need  hot  fear;  if 
j  ad,  then  let  him  get  out  and  cease  to 
I  Ike  the  public's  money  under  '.:«,ise  pre- 
'nses.     The  present   agitation,  which 
3mes  chiefly  from  those  who  have  been 
^ "  Iked   while   endeavoring   to  unlofid 
I     ds"  on  the  public  will,  by  attempt- 
I      to  stifle  critisism,  bring  about  no ' 
I    eflt  to  the  factory  film  makers  —The 
ge. 

fhe  8ta.go  complains  that  on  Satur- 
Vr  nights  in  London  many  pictures  are 
mailed."  "A  long  four-reeler  Is  da.shed 
.rough  in  about  35  minutes;  sometimes 
Itlea'  are  snatched  from  the  specta- 
rs'  gaze  before  they  are  half  read; 
'd  the  whole  show  given  with  a  rattle 


itself  by  ei'i-entrlc  color  scfliemes  that 
Bhrleik  aloud  for  notice.  Oil  paintings 
mre  put  Into  gold  frames  becau.se  this 
tolls  nothing.  To  have  .i  lot  of  'Dada- 
iBtlb'  designs  is  disturbing  to  the  vision 
by  catching  the  wandering  eye  of  the 
bllnkmg  picture-goer." 

Arthur  Bourchier  will  produce  In  Lon- 
don "Bible  and  Sword,"  adapted  from 
I  Lawrence  Cowen's  novel  of  the  s&me 

name.  Charles  the  First,  Cromwell  and 
Milton  will  appear  In  it.  John  Drink- 
water's  play  with  Cromwell  the  hero,  is 
also  marked  for  production. 

"The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  was  JIayed  by  the  Phoenix 
in  fxindon  on  Nov.  13,  15.  The  tra'gedy 
had  not  been  seen  in  Its  entirety  on  the 
English  stage  since  the  days  of  Mrs. 
Prltchard  and  Jame.<?  Quin.  For  the 
performances  In  1904  and  1908  in  London 
there  were  cuts  and  alterations.  Last 
month  the  play  was  given  practically 
word  for  word  and  even  the  dull  mytho- 
logical Masque  was  included.  '  The 
music  for  the  songs  was  by  John  Green- 
wood. 

An  "All-Women"  cast,  composed  of 
professional  actress  members,  of  the 
British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society, 
gave  a  performance  of  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  in  London  on  Nov.  14 
The  Rattlesnake,"  by  J.  E.  H.  Terry' 
i  Rafael  Sabitinl  (York.  Eng.,  Nov 

14),  deals  with  our  revolutionary  war 
and  takes  Its  name  "from  a  device 
adopted  by  a  society  of  American  pa- 
triots. There  are  "exciting  episodes 
during  the  siege  of  Charlestown." 

H.    Granville    BarKer.    lecturing    at  | 
Liverpool  University  last  night  (Nov  4)  ' 
on  "The  Exemplary  Theatre,"  said  that  1 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  art  of  the 
theatre  was  acting  and  nothin;?  else.  , 
the  connection  of  the  theatre  with  lit-  i 
erature   was   fortuitous,   and   so   were  ' 
music  and  all  the  other  arts  associated  I 
with  it.  I 
The  theati-e  had  tjeen  ireated  as  a| 
sort  of  Cinderella  sister  to  literature 
Certain  dramatists  had  a  craving  for 
dignity   and   re.<!pectabllity  which   had  ' 
given  rise  to  snobbishness  and  the  de-  ' 
sire  to  be  associated  with  real  literary 
men.    That  to  a  large  extent  divorced 
them  from  the  practical  art  of  the  thea- 
tre.   The  sin  of  the  artist-producer  was 
even  greater.   He  had  placed  everything  i 
in    the   background   except    the   abso-  I 
lutely  primitive  appeal  to  the  eye.  cre- 
ating a  toy  theatre  in   which  human 
beings  were  the  least  important  thing. 
The  result  was  that  the  art  of  acting 
was  left  to  Itself,  thovgh  when  it  be- 
came a  co-operative  art  It  needed,  and 
should    receive,    very    careful  study, 
analysis  and  explanation.     That  diffi- 
culty had  been  shirked.    Modern  plays 
did  not  get  the  serious  psychological 
study  they,  required,  and  ihe  result  was 
that  the  theatre  was  not  -vhat  It  might  I 
be.   The  standard  of  dramatic  art,  com-  I 
pared  with  that  of  musical  art,  was 
deplorably  low.    He  lookod  impatiently 
for  an  actor  to  fee  booed  off  the  stage  I 
tor     incompetent      acting.   It     would  | 
probably    be    the    turning'    point  of 
acting    and    some    really    bad    actor ; 
should  be  prepared   to   sacrifice  him- 
self    for     the     pufolic     goal.  They 
could  not  really  get  people  to  think 
that  the  art  of  acting  existed,  and  how 
could  they  expect  it  to  bo  taken  seri- 
ously by  actors  when  people  applauded 
their  bad  performances  as  well  as  their 
good  ones?    The  lord  chief  justice  had 
decided  that  the  theatre  could  not  le- 
gall.V  be  held  to  be  a  pl&ce  of  educa- 
tional value.    At  this  moment  it  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  trades  in 
the  country  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graced of  arts.— London  TIraos. 


Parisian  Plays 

Martial  Teneo  writes  about  the  revival 
of  Gluck's  "Orpheus"  at  the  Opera 
Comlque  In  Paris  with  Orpheus  a  mod- 
ern tenor.  M.  Teneo  thought  of  the 
changes  of  costume  through  the  years. 
In  1809  Mme.  Branchu  as  Eurydice  wore 
a  tunic  of  wilte  organdie  and  a  blue 
veil  embroidered  with  olives  In  cotton. 
In  1814  Mile.  Granier  was  dressed  in  a 
gauzy  muslin  dress  trimmed  with  silver 
ribbon?  to  represent  Amour,  while  Mile. 
Armand  under  the  restoration  sported 
a  tunic  of  hlue  crepe  trimmed  with  sil-  ' 
ver  embroidery.  M.  Teneo  did  not  care 
for  "La  Fraude."  by  a  Belgian,  Louis 
Fallers,  at  the  Vieux-Colombier.  "This 
story  of  a  young  smuggler,  who  be- 
comes a  farm-boy  for  love's  sake,  and; 
when  on  the  point  of  carrjing  off  his 
master's  wife.  Is  killed  by  an  exciseman, 
has  no  interest  to  offer."  As  for  "Sin," 
a  Chinese  play  at  the  Femina  Theatre. 
It  breathes  of  opium  and  cocaine.  The 
music  of  M.  Andre  Gailhat-d  has.  here 
and  there,  a  sham  CJhinese  air.  but  that 
does  not  last  long.  It  goes  back  to  its  '  ' 
original  delicate  charm. 

Pierre  Wolff's  new  play,  "Le  Chemin 
de  Damas,"  was  brought  out  in  Parts 
at  the  Vaudeville  Nov.  8.  "M.  Wolff's 
plays  are  essentially  witty,  fashionable 
and  artificial.  They  invariably  deal 
with  an  elegant  and  rather  fast  society, 
but  the  characters  have  little  or  no  pay- 
chology.  They  are  as  light  and  shallow^, 
as  their  own  bandinage.  and  one  fol-l^.. 


1..  '.,  ih.iii-  i-niolion.1  with  an  liullffcr- 
eni'.e  that  one  feels  for  puppets.  No 
doubt  In  "Le  Chemin  de  Damas'  M. 
Wolff  tried  to  write  a  sincerely  moving 
pl.Ty,  but  his  technical  skill  Is  too  ap- 
parent, and  we  feel  no  sympathy  for 
his  rich  and  egotistical  de  Maurat,  who 
Is  threatened  with  heart  dlsejise.  and 
brutally  tries  to  seduce  a  young  med- 
Ic.'il  student  after  a  drunken  carousal. 
In  the  end.  of  course,  this  girl  is  the 
means  of  ile  Maural's  regeneration.  M. 
Wolff  i.M  a  grcatJ  believer  In  regenera- 
tion." We  have  quoted  from  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Stage. 

"Dede."  a  new  musical  comedy 
(nouffee)  Parislens,  Nov.  9).  la  said  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  "Phl-PhI,"  Its 
predecessor.  "If  'Phi-Phi'  ran  for  IBOO 
performances  In  Paris,  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  one  or  two  catchy  airs,  and  a 
very  light  theme  and  costumes,  that 
appealed  to  the  public  in  the  inevitable 

reaction  from  war.  'Dede'  doee  not 
dei>end  on  these.  The  scene  Is  laid  In 
a  shoe  shop,  bought  by  Dede  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous  where  he  may  meet  the 
mysterious  lady  he  loves.  He  also  en- 
gages his  fnend  Raberf,  a  ruined  young 
nobleman,  as  manager— to  keep  away 
clients;  and  there  is  a  pretty  young 
typist  in  love  with  Dede  and  to  whom 
Robert  tries  to  make  love.  M.  Wille- 
matz's  book  hae  the  merit  of  real  gay- 
ety.  and  a  welcome  absence  of  ribaldry, 
and  M.  Christine's  mu.slc  is  light  and 
tuneful,  n  ,must  he  owned  that  much 
of  the  success  wa«  due  to  Maurice 
Chevalier,  who  made  a  triumphal  de- 
but in  musical  comedy.  Whether  sing- 
ing, acting,  or  dancing  his  irrepressible 
good  humor  carries  the  pulblic.  Pre- 
eminently he  is  eympathetic.  and  he 
played  the  'Je  vous  aime'  scene  with  a 
quiet  emotion  that  brought  a  momen- 
tary hush  over  tlie  audience.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Chevalier  was  play- 
oomedy  next  year." 

"At  the  Mathurlns  'Le  Ver<be  Aimer," 
by  Pierre  Mortier,  is  the  old,  old  etory 
of  the  husband,  the  wife,  her  lover,  and 
the  husband's  mistress.    They  exchange 
partners  once  or  twice,  and  there  you 
are!    W,e  are  heartily  sick  of  this  kind 
of  thing.     It   waa    all    very    well  for 
Becque   to   write   'La   Parialenne.'  but 
such   Intrigues    must    be    masterly  or 
t:hey  are   nauseating    upon    the  stage. 
For  a  few  years  all  the  little  theatres 
;  have   wallowed   in   plays   about  derai- 
I  mondainee    or    deceitful    wives.     It  is 
I  time  for  a  change,  I  do  not  believe  that 
j  any  class  of  public  is  so  corrupt  as  to 
I  only  enjoy  this  sort  of  story,  and  the 
i  numerous    failures    of    late    eeem  to 
I  prove  it." 

'  Max  Dearly  took  the  part  of  Macaire 
in  a  satirical  romantic  comedy,  "Robert 
Macaire  et  Cie"  adapted  by  Maurice 
Landay  from  the  famous  old  melo- 
drama. In  the  adaptation  Macaire 
escaping  from  prison  "meets  a  group  of 
'honest'  financiers  who  have  tried  un- 
successfully to  launch  a  firm  of  in- 
surance against  theft  Macaire  is  made 
president,  and  he  and  Bertrand  are 
employed  to  rob  the  holders  of  the 
policies.  As  the  company  is  always  able 
to  restore  the  .stolen  articles,  it  receives 
a  reward  and  never  pa'ys  a  premium." 
Macaire  is  elected  deputy  and  secre- 
tary of  st^.te.  but  he  becomes  disgusted. 
Being  an  honest  rogue,  he  dons  his  rags 
and  takes  to  the  road  again. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  ,has  tflils  ito  say  about 
Maurice  Rostand  and  his  "La  Gloire" 
In  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared. 
"M.  Rostand  Is  accustomed  to  parade 
his  egoism  In  a  provocative  ,way  that 
recflls  the  'nineties,'  and  he  annoys  a 
great  many  people  so  much  that  they 
become  too  angry  to  be  able  to  admit 
his  unquestionable  gifts.  In  particular 
he  has  lust  aroused  a  little  tempest  by 
slighting,  among  others.  Moliere.  (As  if 
Mr.  Shaw  had  not  loivg  ago  exhausted 
this  particular  device  of  obtaining  use- 
ful advertisement  from  outraged  critics 
by  throwing  bricks  at  Shakespeare') 
Then  M.  Rostand  deliberately  dresses 
the  part  of  the  romantic  yoiing  poet 
and  there  are  honest  souls  which  hate 
that.  And  now  he  has  written  a  play 
about  Maurice  Rostand.  It  is  true  th^t 
the  two  painters  are  English,  and  that 
the  period  of  the  play's  action  is  1(X' 
years  ago,  but  these  are  trifling  points 
of  detail.  ITie  Mme  and  the  place  do  not 
matter.  It 'is  all  very  obviously  ■  abotr. 
M,  Rostand,  and  this  kind  of  flaunting 
of  a  writer's  personality  before  the 
crowd  is  certainly  not  characteristic  ot 
today." 

A  "re\ue  drama,  'Round  the  World  in 
Forty  Days.'  "  based  on  Jules  Verne'.? 
romance,  will  be  brought  out  in  London 
early  in  the  next  year. 

Helen  Allyn 

Miss  'Helen  Allyn.  who  will  take  at 
the  Arlington  Theatre  this  week  the 
three  leading  female  roles  in  "The  Tales 
of  Hoffmann"— Olympia.  the  doll.  Gui- 
lletta,  the  Venetian  courtesan,  and  An- 
tonia.  the  victim  of  Dr.  Mliracle's  dia- 
bolical act — is  a  Chicago  girl,  who 
studied  there  with  ibevries.  She  went 
to  Berlin,  where  she  made  her  debut 
in  this  opera  ot  Offenbach's  at  the 
Opera-Comique  with  marked  success, 
fn  Berlin  she  had  studied  with  Richard 
Loewe,  and  it  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  his  pupils  that  the  manager  of  the 
Opera  Comique  engaged  her.  be  was  so 
pleased  by  her  singing  of  the  waltz 
from  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet.  " 
The  war  .broke  out  and  Miss  Allyn  wa.s 
Interned.  Returning  to  the  United 
old  he>] 
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Slates,  she  sang  In  concert  until  sti. 
Joined  the  company  now  performing 
operas  at  the  Arlington  Theatre.  Befoi<- 
the  war  she  sang  In  "Tales  of  HofT 
mann"  in  Frankfort  as  well  as  in 
Hcrlln. 


"The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity."  a  Nor 
[May  with  Byron  as  the  Hero 

"The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,"  by  K.  K, 
Ardaschir,  was  produced  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre,  London,  on  Nov.  12. 
Cowley  Wright  look  the  part  of  Byron, 
We  now  print  the  review  published  in 
the  London  Times: 

One  thing  at  any  rate  Is  proved  by 
Mr.   Ardasehlr's  play:   he  haa  been  a 
diligent  reader  of  Byron's  letters.  Foi 
example,   two  consecutive   letters  (Au- 
gust, 1819),  mention  that  Byron  has  been 
talking  to  the  Countess  Gulccloll's  gar- 
dener at  Bologna  and  has  been  reading 
a  book  of  hers  In  the  garden.  These 
'  two  little  Incidents  furnish  a  scene  In 
1  the  slay.  Instancea  might  be jnulllplied 
ad  inf.    Much  of  the  playwright's  texi 
Is  made  up  of  Byron's  own  phrases,  and 
It  is  a  joy  to  hear  that  racy  English, 
even  at  second  hand,  on  the  stage,  it 
is  not  quite  so  great  a  joy  to  hear  the 
poet  declaiming  his  own  verses;  partly 
because  It  gives  him  a  false  air  of  being 
an  improvvlsatore ;  partly,  too,  because 
many  of  us  today  prefer  their  Byron  In 
his  prose.    Be  that  as  it  may.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  playwright  hafe  aimed,  as 
near  a.s'  playwrights  can.  at  authenticity. 
The  total  result,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
not  the  real  Byron,  nor  a  real  anybody. 
You  cannot  get  reality  by  dressing  up 
an  imaginary  personage  In  a  defroque, 
however  genuine.    This  stage  Byron  is 
a,  romantic  imposter  who  has  borrowed 
the   real   poet's   name   and    fame  and 
many  of  his  deeds  and  sayings. 

After  all,  that  is  as  much  as  you  can 
expect  In  the  theatre,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  drama  is  not  history.  It 
would  have  been  better  If  Mr.  Ardas- 
chir had  himself  kept  the  distinction 
more  clearly  in  mind.  He  seems  to 
have  been  undecided  whether  to  write 
a  quasI-blographical  "chronicle"  or  an 
Independent,  sufistantive  play.  For  a 
time  you  have  more  or  less  authentic 
episodes- — the  intrigue  with  Mariann.4. 
Segati  at  Venice  (tHe  other  Venetian 
intrigue,  with  the  fornarina,  would, 
surely,  have  been  more  romantic),  the 
garden  incidents  at  Bologna,  the  de- 
parture for  Greece.  Then  you  Jiave  a  • 
real  dramatic  conflict,  almost  wholly 
imaginary,  between.  the  Cardinal 
Legate  at  Ravenna  and  Byron,  as  chief 
of  the  Carbonari  and  champion  of  lib- 
erty. This  follows  the  orthodox  stage- 
traditions  for  conflicts  between  car- 
dinals and  conspirators — the  cardinal, 
all  scarlet  dignity  and  Machiavellian 
finesse,  losing  a  battle  of  wits  against 
declamatory  but  determined  rebel^5. 
There  are  allusions  to  the  might  of 
Britain,  which  Byron  would  have  'been 
the  last  man  to  use.  Nor,  of  course,  was 
Byron's  connection  with  Carbonarism 
by  any  means  as  serious  as  the  dra 
matic  conflict  supposes.  But  the  play- 
wright was  quite  entitled  to  suppose 
it  for  his  own  purposes,  and  the  con- 
flict supplies  at  least  one  effective 
scene.  It  is  "prepared"  by  a  meeting 
between  crowned  heads.  Austrian  Em- 
peror. King  of  Naples,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscan^-,  with  Metternich  as  spokes- 
nian.  and  Byron  and  Shelley  as  topic  of 
debate,  which  is  merely  a  grotesque  ab- 
surdity. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
play  consists  of  widely  disparate  ele- 
ments— Dumasian  romance,  biographical 
scraps  and  conspiracy  drama. 

Wliat,  however,  does  give  it  a  certain 
unity  is  the  character  of  Byron,  an 
idealized  Byron,  thinking-  more  of  Eu- 
ropean liberty  than  of  love,  and,  when 
he  does  think  of  love,  thinking-of  it  in 
a  highly  sentimental  fashion,  about 
which,  we  fear,  the  real  Byron  would 
have  had  some  caustic  things  to  say. 
Mr.  Cowley  Wright  makes  a  romantic 
figure  of  it.  gives  it  poetic  fervor  and 
adds  the  right  touch  of  aristocratic 
hauteur — altogether  a  picturesque,  ele- 
gant and  orotund  performance.  La 
Guiccioli,  also  idealized,  is  played  with 
a  certain  demure,  schoolgirlish  charm 
by  Miss  Yvonne  Arnaud.  Mr.  Eugene 
Leahy  gives  a  vigorous '  and  well-con- 
sidered presentation  of  the  Cardinal 
Legate.  A  debutante,  Miss  G.  G.  Her- 
vey,  makes  a  pretty  and  vivacious  Lady 
Lilesslngton. 

To  Judge  from  the  applause,  the  whole 
iffair  gave  unbounded  pleasure  to  the 
ludience  on  Saturday  night.  If  the 
hade  of  Byron  saw  it  there  must  havt- 
een  some  naughty  language  heard  in 
:;e  Elysian  Fields. 


Apropos  of  this  play  the  Daily  CJhron- 
icle  considered  Byron  in  fiction: 

"Is   Byron    the   only   bard    who  has 
played  the  lead  in  three  novels?    All  ' 
know   how  he  was   the   hero  of  Lady  | 
Caroline  Lamb's  egregious  'Glenarvon/  i 
and  Mrs.    Humphry    Ward     had    an  ( 
emasculated  Byron  in  'The  Marriage  of  i 
William  Aske,'  based  on   Lary  Caro- 
line's own  luckless  life.     Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  did  best  with  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  'Byron'  admirably  drawn. 

"Less  familiar  is  a' French  play.  'By- 
ron a  Harrow."  rich  in  unconsciioug 
humor  and  bound  in  purple  silk.  Here 
the  poet  is  brought  daily  to  school  by 
;i  Scotch  nurse  in  'Highland  costume." 
who  dances  and  sings  duets  with  the 
headmaster.  Byron  figures  as  saint, 
not  sinner,  in  his  wel'-i  i.  vn  r,io!  ir, 
'nlow    up    his  prerep' 
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'ip  supposed  malefactor,  .s  ':ouked  l»' 
tiim  In  rolling:  perorations.  Some  theat'- 
rical  manager  of  enterprise  should  pro- 
luce  ■B.vron  a  Harrow.'  " 

New  Orchestral  Works;  Other  Notes 
.About  Music  and  Musicians 

Roussel's  "Pour  vine  Fete  de  Prin- 
lemps"  -Bras  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Colonne  concert  In  Parle  on  Oct.  2? 
Only  at  the  begrlnnlngr.  it  Is  said,  ip 
ihere  a  concession  to  "polytonle."  Tho 
work  Is  marked  by  clearness,  rhythm, 
life  and  a  -sensitiveness.  "The  joy  that 
animates  the  .symphonic  poem  Is  teni- 
I'ered  by  the  melancholy  dreaminess 
that  stamps  his  compositlon.s,  and  fnnii 
this  come  the  violin  solo,  and,  e.spf- 
oially.  the  fresh,  idyllic  theme  for  lUitr 
.sustained  discreetly  by  wood-wind  an'' 
brass."  At  the  second  rerformanii 
there  was  a  less  enthusiastic  welcome 

Ladniirault's  "Prlhcesse  de  Koryd- 
wen"  was  produced  at  a  Lamoureux 
concert  in  Paris  on  Oct.  30  "It  Is  too 
academic  in  its  structure." 

Eugene  Goossens  has  written  a  ballet, 
"The  Crinoline  ■  School."  j 

Liord  £em«ra  ia  writing  an  opera  | 
based  on  Merimee's  "L«  Carosse  du  | 
Saint^Sacrement."  i 

Georges  Sporck's  "Nocturne,"  said  by 
the  program  to  be  a  variation  on  the 
ir.ng  hair  of  women,  was  produced  at  a 
I^moureux  concert,  Nov.  6.  "One  »can 
.speak  neither  w-ell  nor  ill  of  this  piece." 

Paul  le  Flem's  "Danses"  wa-s  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert  in  Paris,  Nov.  5.  "There's  a 
little  of  everything,  in  it." 

Alexis  Ronart,  who  left  the  bar  to 
publish  music  in  Paris,  is  dead. 

It  is  as  bad  in  I^ondon  as  it  is  in  Now 
York.  People  will  not  go  to  recitals  in 
these  days  unless  they  get  free  tickets. 
Ernest  Newman  writes  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian:  "I  hear  from  many 
quarters  of  the  difficulty  even  the  in- 
ternational celebrities  have  of  covering 
their  expenses,  and  of  offers,  even  from 
America,  that  are  hardly  worth  accept- 
ing. It  is  only  in  Germany.  I  was  told 
a  day  or  two  ago  by  a  pianist  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  foreign  tour,  that 
an  artist  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  pay- 
ing audiences.  Certainly  the  size  of 
Mr.  Hofmann's  audience  on  Tuesday 
was  an  astonishment,  and  would  have 
Ibeen  a  shock  at  a  time  of  less  financial 
stiingency  than  this."— New  York 
Times. 

Elgar's  orchestral  transcription  of  an 
organ    fugue   by    Bach:     The  London 
Daily    Telegraph    would    almost  seem 
that  our  own  Elgar  in  this  very  dar- 
ing   adventure    had    achieved    a  new 
youth.    (What  would'  our  academicians 
have  thought  of  such  an  escapade  in  j 
the   70's   r.nd   SO's?)     It    has    no    apt  i 
parallel     that     occurs    to   ub    at    the  | 
present  moment.    You  cannot  very  easi- 
ly reproduce  (i.e.,  modernize)  Praxiteles 
or    Michelangelo    or    Inigo    Jones  and 
hope  to  give  new  life  to  their  work. 
The  reproduction  runs  a  nasty  chance 
of  falling  between  vandalism  and  pe- 
dantry.   Verse  is  more  fluid,  and  per- 
haps Chaucer  may  one  day  find  a  mod-  ■ 
ern    with    gift    enough    to    make  his 
thoughts  and  rhymes  and  cadences  the  i 
property  of  the  man-in-the-street.     In  ; 
this  work  Elgar  has  broken  new  ground 
and  made  an  old  organ  fugue  as  thrill- 
ing in  its  way  as  the  St^ieherazade  that 
hurst    on    a   London   audience   for  the 
lirst  time  a  few  years  before  the  war.J' 
"A    Handbook   on    the   Technique  of 

•onducting"   by  Adrian   C.   Boult,  has 
l  een  published  at  Oxford  and  London. 
Richard  Northcott's    "Covent  Garden  ^ 

\nnal3,"  a  book  of  88  closely  printed 
pages,  has  been  published  in  London.  , 
It  is  practically  a  complete  record  of 
the  operatic  doings  at  Coyent  Garden 
from  1888  to  the  present  day.    "The  re- 
sult is  a  book  which,  quite  apart  from  1 
its  utility  as  a  work  of  reference,  offer.s  1 
to  old.  and  comparatively  old,  operatic 
stagers  a  fascinating,  if  perhaps  rather  | 
painful   reminder  of  nights   that  may 
now  well  seem  glorious  to  many  of  us.  1 
.Mr.  Northcott  begins  with  the  memor-  i 
able  regime  of  Augustus  Harris  In  isss.  ! 

fie  year  that  witnessed  Melba's  fir.si 
ow  to  a  Covent  Gardent  audience,  an-l 
Incidentally.  the  ■  100th  performant-" 
there  <if  'Rigoletto' — with  Albani  in  the 
part  of  Gilda." 

Giacomo  Oreflce  of  the  Milan  Conserv  - 
atory is  -writing  the  life  of  Mancinelli. 
the  excellent  conductor,  who  also  com- 
posed. 

The    London    Times    reviewed  Mr. 
Joossen's  concert  of  Nov.  9.    Rossini  s 
overture  to  "The  Siege  of  Corinth"  was 
played.     "Tt  is  characteristic,  since  it 
says  exactly  what  Rossini  wants  to  sa> 
v.ith  fluency  and  dispatch."    The  wf-\\ 
work    wa.<)   J.    R-    Heath's  symphoni' 
poem,    "The  Builders   of  Joy."  "For 
him  music  Is  a  serious  business,  and  he 
keeps  his  orchestra  and   his  audience 
hard   at   work   the   whole   time.  Ont 
wonders  why  music  of  this  kind  is  al- 
ways called  a  poem,  since  the  obviou.><  ' 
effort  of  Its  construction  drives  away  1 
the  poetic  feeling.     Deliu.s's   'On   First  ' 
Hearing  the  Cuckoo  in  Spring'  does  not  I 
call  itself  a  poem,  but  is  one.  Strauss's  j 
'Thus  Spake  Zarathustra'  does  nof  sound  ! 
nintelligibia  to  anyone  nowadays,  bin  I 
es  sound  prodlgioijsly  pomous  and  j 

^'i       ■  lis  some  hp.T  11 1  if  II t  I 
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iIk-  |...,i.(irorie  ami  wii.a  an  cvperi 
could  do  with  It.  nt'her  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Chopin's  music  or 
a  pronouncedly  personal  interpretation,— 
London  Times,  Nov.  14. 

A  Japanese  lenor.  Mr.  Yosie  Fjlwara, 
sang  at  the  Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday. 
The  most  intere.sting  part  of  his  pro- 
gram was  a  group  of  songs  which  were, 
presumably,  examples  of  the  work  of 
present-day  Japanese  composers  who 
have  studied  the  western  idiom. ^  Simple 
as  this  musif  was  it  had  a '  certain 
qualntness.  ari.sing  doubtless  from  the 
adjustment  necessary  between  the  two 
scales  before  melodic  -expressslon  could  . 
be  possible.  Mr.  Fiiwara  sang  them 
In  Japanese,  and  his  other  songs  in 
Italian;  he  has  a  voice  of  small  volume, 
but  of  a  quality  which  would  be  decid- 
edly pleasing  if  it  were  better  trained.  ' 
it  suffers  at  pre.«ent  from  a  constriction! 
which  is  certalhly  accentuated  by  his 
holding  his  chin  up  instead  of  down.  Hel 
has  acquired,  however,  a  good  .sense  f>f 
phrasing  and  in  a  inozza-voce  r 
obtain  a  sympathetic  If  somen  h  i 
'•tonous  color.— London  Times,  Nov 

'  i  -liwl- 

am  delighted  to  hear  from  my  old' 
friend.  Dr.  Bunnett.  that  even  at  hisi 
great  age— 'he  is  close  upon  90— he  isl 
still,  showing  young  Norfolk  how  thel 
organ  should  be  played  as  an  organ, 
not  as  an  imitation  orchestra.  Last  week! 
he  gave  a  recital  on  the  St,  Andrew's 
Hall  organ  in  Norwich,  and  completely 

I  filled  the  hall  and  the  orchestra.  As  a 
result  a  similar  recital  was  given  last 
Sunday,  and  no  doubt  will  be  repeated. 

j  It  is  more  than  70  years  since  Dr.  Bun- 

i  nett  sang  in  Norwich  with  Jenny  Lind. 

1  —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mozart's  "Escape  from  the  Seraglio" 

■  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 

'  Nov.  7  under  the  direction  of  Reynaldo 

'  Hahn. 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  war  the 
'  regulation    enforcing    the    wearing  of 
,  evening  dress  in  the  stalls  and  balcony 
has  just  been  reintroduced,  consequent- 
I  ly  the  house  wore  something  of  its  bid 
pre-war  aspect.    Prom  an  artistic  point 
!  of   view   the   performance   of   this  ex- 
j  tremely  difficult   work  reached  a  high 
!  level.    The  work  of  the  orchestra,  im- 
'  der  the  skilful  direction    of   M.  Hahn, 
was    particularly    good,    and    the  very 
difficult  roles  of  Constance  and  Blon- 
■dine  were  admirably  sung  by  Mesdaines 
Ritter    Ciampi    and    Romanilza.  The 
recitatives  used  were  those  by  Sir  Ju- 
lius  Benedict   and   arranged   by  Paul 
;  Vidal." 

i    Margaret  Tilley  placed  music  by  Bach 
I  in  London.    The  Times  remarked:  "She 
1  brings  to  these  a  gentle  quality  of  tone, 
''some,  correct  fingering,  an  equanimous 
i  disposition   and   a   love  of   her  instru- 
j  ment.    That  is  not  enough.    It  is  nec- 
^  es.sary  also  to  love  Bach  with  the  love 
;  that  brings  understanding.    %Vhen  peb- 
1  pie    have    that,    a    good    many  other 
I  things   come   right,    too.     They  icnow 
by  instinct  where  to  put  the  commas 
and  semicolons,   and  when  they  come 
to  a  full  stop  they  just  stop;  they  di- 
vine the  ngliti  tempo  for  the  fugues; 
they  realize  that  the  preludes  are  part 
I  of  them,  and  each  of  a  different  char- 
acter; they  regard  pedalling  as  a  kind 
of  alms  which  must  not  be  done  before 
men,  and  their  fingers  drop  on  to  the 
right  basses  without  premeditation.  The 
really  weak  point,  and  one  which  might 
easily  be  put  right,  is  the  blow  of  the 
finger;  at  present  the  melodies  sound 
as  the  lines  of  a  letter  look  when  typed 
with  a  decrepit  typewriter.    A  little  in- 
telligent practice  of  the  C  major  scale- 
much  the  hardest— would  do  it." 

Sainl-Saens's  "Asranio"  has  been  re- 
vived in  Paris.  When  it  was  produced 
In  1S90  Emma  Eames  had  a  prominent 
part  in  it,  Colombe. 

Jascha  Spivakovsky,  pianist,  in  Lon- 
don: "In  the  loud  places' he  bangs 
'about  as  much  as  other  people,"  not 
more.  The  quiet  ones  he  endeavors  to 
make  more  expressive  by  taking  ex- 
cessive liberties  with  the  time." 

The  Moncslrel  of  Paris  thought  It 
worth  while  to  reprint  from  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  the  important  fact  that 
Mary  Garden  will  wear  this  season  the 
costliest  boots  every  worn  by  woman. 

Possibilties  of  the  Pianola 

The  possibilities  of  the  pianola  in  re- 
spect of  modern  music  were  demon- 
strated at  a  lecture-recital  given  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Evans  at  the  >Eolian  Hall.  A 
special  program  of  music  by  Stravinsky, 
Goossens,  Malipiero,  Howells  and  Casella 
was  played  by  Mr.  Reginald  Reynolds. 
Half-way  through  the  recital  Mr.  Goos- 
sens said  a  few  words  on  the  art  of 
writing  for  the  pianola. 

That  the  instrument  offers  extraordi- 
nary possibilities  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
Mr.  Evans  seemed  to  believe  that,  like 
the  old  Italian  composers,  who  differen- 
tiated between  "toccata"  and  "sonata," 
the  modern   pianola  composer  will  be 
able  to  make  his  choice  between  music 
which  needs  the  help  of  expression  and 
music  which  must   be  played  without 
expression— which  is  one  of  the  things 
the  pianola  can  do  to  perfection.  Mr. 
Goossens,  dealing  with  the  temptations 
that  beset  the  composer,  said  that  the 
chief  danger  was  that  of  overloading 
the  score  and  exploiting  at  once  all  the 
new   opportunities    offered.     If  this  is 
I  done  the  result  cannot  be  satisfactory, 
i  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  this  golden  rule,  which,  by 
the  way,  could  be  applied  with  equal 
!  force  •  to    modern    harmony,    that  Mr. 
\  Goossens's  "Rhythmic  Dance"  soundeu 
'  better  than  any  other  work  on  the  pro- 
'  cr.-ini.    Mr.  Hi^well's  "Phantasy  Minuet" 


impressiu.  '  np.  < 

slble  in  a  four-hand  or  two  pianos  ar- ^ 
ran^rement.    The  Malipiero  pieces  were: 
inflnitel.v  better  than  his  countryman's,  j 
Casella.   for  the  latter  was  obviously) 
out   for  .scalps   when   he  wrote  them. 
There  is  little  humor  to  be  got  from 
playing  a  commonplace  tune  in  one  key 
to  a   commonpla'-e   accompaniment  in 
another.   This  kind  of  joke  Is  the  oldest 
chestnut  in  the  musical  repertory.  The 
use.s  of  the  pianola  were  fully  provcH 
In  the  two  Siravin.sky  pieces,  for  these 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  pian- 
ists—regardless of  numbers  and  skill.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,   3::!0  P.  M. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci,  spprano.    See  spe-  1 
cial  notice.  \ 
Arlington  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  Peo-  ! 
pie's  Kympliony  Concert,  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor.   See  special  notice. 
TrBsrjAY- .Symphiiny  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
•■ecilia    Society.    "The    Damnation  of 
I'  aust,"  Mr,  .la' .  hia,  cojiductor.  See 
special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  S:15  P.  M..  Frances 
Adelman,  pianist.  Bach.  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue;  Chopin,  Bolero, 
Prelude  in  E  flat  major.  Nocturne  in 
C  sharp,  minor.  Scherzo  in  B  minor; 
Debus.sy.  I^es  Ti<!rccs  alteinees;  Mac- 
Dowell,  March  Wind;  Florent  Kc'hmitt. 
Lucioles;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude  in  G 
major;  Liszt,  Rhapsody  No.  2. 
WBDNBSDAY— Symphony    Hail,  8:16 

P.  M.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pianist,  will 
play  In  aid  of  the  Radcllffe  endowment 
fund.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall— 8:1.5  P.  M.  Concert  by 
Bertha  Swift,  soprano,  and  Samuel 
Charles,  pianist. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8^|P.  Edith 
Bennett,  soprano.  Plcclnl,  Aria.«  from 
"■Alessandro":    Donaudy,    Perduta  ho 
la  Sperenza;   Pararlles,  Quel  Ruscel- 
letto;     Cilea,     Poveri      Fiori  from 
"Adriana      Lecouvreur."    .  Mascagmi, 
M'ama,  non  m'ama;  Duparc.  Au  pays, 
ou  se  fait  la  guerre;  G,  Faure.  Dan  ; 
les  rtiines  d'une  abbaye;  Rhene-Baton. 
II  pleut  des  peta'les;  Debussy.  La  mer 
est    plus    belle;     Wolf-Ferrari,  Four 
Respetti;     Loeffler.     Sudden  Light; 
Olarke,  Shy  One;  Manney.  May  Morn- 
ing; E.  J.  Wolff.  Fairy  Tales;  Cadmari,  j 
Spring  Song  of   the  Robin   Womail  1 
from  "Shanewlg."  '  ' 

FRIDAy-4SyiT!phony  Hall.  ?:30  P.  M. 
Eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Vincent  d'Indy, 
gue-st  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Carols  and 
Chanson-s.  etc.  Constance  and  Henr>- 
Gideon,  voice  and  harpsichord:  Mar- 
jorie  Patten  Weaver,  violoncello.  Pas- 

■  tourelles  of  the  15th  century  collected 
by  Yvett^  Guilbert — T/amour  de  moi, 
II  est  venu  le  petit  oislllon,  Sous  une  ' 
aubejylne»   Vrai    dieu    d'amour:  Calx 
d'HerveloIs.  Sonato.  A  minor:  British  ! 
Carols:  Wassail  Song,  In  dulri  jublle,  I 
First   Nowell,    Hunt    the   Wren;  Co- 
relli.  Saraband;  Raoh,  Gavotte;  Hoch- I 
stelx.  Minuet  in  ancient  style;  French 
and    French-Canadian    Carols:  D'ou 
ciens  tit.  bergere  Voice  la  Noel;  Bring 
a  Torch,  Jeannette,  Quand  la  vierge 
virt  a  la  messe.  Le  sommell  de  I'en- 
fant  Jesu,  Alleluia  Kyrie  Christe. 

SATURDAY  —  Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Frank  Watson,  pianist-  Brahms.  Inter- 
mezzos, E  flat  major.  B  flat  minor; 
Liszt,  Apres  un  lecture  du  Dante;  ] 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  F  minor.  Mazurkas 
B  minor,  A  minor.  Prelude,  A  flat 
major.  Impromptu.  F  sharp  major. 
Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor;  Paderewski. 
Nocturne.  B  flat  major:  Palmgren, 
Scherzo,  E  major,  the  Isle  of  Shadows: 
Tchaikovsky,    Polacoadi  Concert 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Repetition  of 
Friday's  Symphony  concert,  M.  d'In- 
dy, gtiest  conductor. 


Mr,  Halliday  Witherspoon  and  others 
have  questioned  Mr.  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer's  statements  about  quick  runs 
made  by  deep  sea  vessels.  Now  comes 
an  English  Journalist  who  wishes  that 
Mr.  Hergeshelmer  in  his  "San  Cristo- 
bal de  la  Habana"  had  taken  less  pains 
to  build  up  hia  prose,  or  mora  cars  to 
simplify  it.  ,  , 

"One  shivers  In  the  shadow  of  literary 
traditions  to  come  upon  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this  in  the  description  of  a 
dance:  'Was  It  a  healthy  rebellion 
against  the  prudery  of  repression,  or 
the  adventitious  excitation  of  immi- 
nent impotence?'  "  ^  ^  „ 

Artemus  Ward  once  attended  a  ball 
at  -A^pinwall,  New  Grenada.  We  prefer 
his  description  of  the  dance.  "At  the 
Howard  House  the  man  of  sin  rubbeth 
the  hair  of  the  horse  to  the  bowels  of 
the  cat,  and  our  girls  are  waving  their 
illy-white  hoofs  In  the  dazzling  waltz. 

gACOT  80N?fKI 

O  Muse,  farewell!  You're  powerless  In 
these  times   

To  aid  me  make  tho  COLUMN  as  be- 
fore 

For  yours  Is  not  the  spirit  for  these 
rhymes-  ,  , 

Though  formerly  your  help  I  did  Im- 
plore ,  , 

To  rival  Denis  McCarthy'*  gracefu. 
verse. 

Compete  with  Herkimer  Johnsons  won 
drous  Iftre, 

r.il-.   O'llrc'-  IsHbr.  r'^^"-  events  rehear'^- 


K.tr  \\r,:>-  i.,l  ilenWaTi  TM'el-Hlca  ti.'-.j  «j 
yore, 

AL^s,  your  noble  Art  holds  »way  no 

more! 

Not,-  clipper  shtpa  have  come  Into' their 
own. 

Of  cookery  books  I  now  must  read  a 
score 

To  give,  my  Unea  the  popular  sauce-y 
tone! 

TIow,  "As  the  World  Wags"  ,  dolly 
through  Its  wonted  space, 

-\mong  its  faithful  satellites  can  I  find 
a  place? 

Brookllne.       MARION  STRBETER. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Now  that  the  origin  of  Worcestershire 
j  sauce  has  been  discovered,  l*w  does 
j  this  appeal  to  you  as  a  tid-bit?  I  quote 
from    "The   Swiss    Family  Robinson," 
edited  by  W.  H.  O.  Kingston,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  German: 

"The  flesh  even  of  poisonous  snakes 
can  be  eaten  without  danger;  as,  for 
Instance,  the  rattlesnake,  from  which 
can  be  made  a  strong  and  nourishing 
soup,  tasting  very  ilKe  good  chicken 
iiroth— of  course,  the  cocjk  must  be  told 
to  throw  away  the  head,  containing  the 
Jeadly  fangs." 

I  ate  a  dozen  snails  and  an  omlette 
one  morning  at  Nice,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  maltre  d'hotel,  and 
was  not  abashed  by  the  sculpln-like 
fish  they  serve  In  bouillabaisse  at  Mar- 
aeliles.  but  I  had  rather  some  other 
member  of  the  Robinson  family  try  this 
rattlesnake  chowdei  before  I  do.  Epi- 
curean curiosity  has  Its  limits. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  maitre  d'hotel 
at  Nice  should  be  amazed  at  the  sight 
of  anyone  eating  snails.  Perhaps  the 
combination  of  snails  and  omelette 
staggered  him.  Nor  are  we  surprised 
j  to  learn  that  a  nutritious  soup  can  be 
j  made  from  snakes,  for  there  are  God- 
fearing persons  that  relish  eels.  Some 
'  years  ago  a  cook-book  with  recipes  for 
dishes  made  oiit  of  insects  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  A  cockroacl^  soup  was 
especially  recommended.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  the  author  gave  a  dinner  after 
;  his  own  recipes.  We  quoted  from  this 
I  book  when  it  was  published.  The  great  I 
French  astronomer.  Lalande,  was  in  the  I 
habit  of  catching  spiders  and  eating 
I  them  alive;  not  bolting  them,  but  roll- 
ing them  about  like  a  sweet  morsel  be- 
fore swallowing  them.  We  have  been 
told  that  spiders  taste  a  good  deal  like 
strawberries.  The  Ethiopians,  from 
Meroe  to  the  river  Hydaspes,  fed  on 
scorpions  and  asps.  Then  there  were 
the  Candael,  who  fed  on  serpents,  si 
that  the  Greeks  called  them  the  Ophlo- 
phagoi.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Plnto  knew 
the  Oquens  and  Magores,  who  fed  on 
lizards,  serpents,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  the  wild  beasts  which  they  ate  raw. 
He  also  saw  holy  men  who  ate  nothing 
but  flies,  ants,  scorpions  and  spiders, 
"with  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  grow- 
ing In  abundance  thereabouts,  much  like 
to  sorrel."  What  does  the  poet  of 
"Hudibras"  say? 

"The  Prince  of  Camibay's  dally  food 

Ib  asp  and  basilisk  and  toad." 
The  reference  Is  to  Macamut.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diet  from  his  cradle 
his  breath  was  so  poisonous  that  a 
queen— there  were  4000  of  them— died 
every  night,  and  If  he  wished  to  rid 
himself  of  a  nobleman  he  had  him 
stripped  naked  and  spat  upon  him.  If 
a  fly  lighted  on  this  sultan's  hand  It 
died.  Truly  this  Is  a  little  world  of 
great  wonders.— lEd.  % 


THB   BOSTON  laLJSVATED 

(For  tlie  Boston  Herald.) 
Tho  Boston  Elevated  has  a  method  all 

Its  own,  ' 
With    strange    Idea    concerning  what 

should  constitute  a  zono. 
Its  rules  and  regulations  are  astonlaih.^ 

Ingly  fickle. 
A  ten-cent  ride  In  Boston,  out  In  Alls- 
ton  costs  a  nickel. 
On  certain  lines,  for  three  long  mllos, 

you  ride  for  half  a  dime. 
On  others,  though,  a  hundred  rods  costs 

twice  as  much  each  time. 
From  Roxbury  to  Essex  street  the  tax 

Is  five,  but  then 
Tou   go   down   Harrison   avenue.  On 

Washington  street  It's  ten. 

And  what  of  Dudley  street. 
Where  those  without  a  seat 
Content  themselves  with  Standing  Room 

on  one  anothei^s  feet? 
And  while  to  life  they  cling. 
They  sway  and  swerve  and  swing. 
Rejoicing    when    they've    only    lost  a 

drumstick  or  a  wing. 
» 

Its  modes  of  fare-collecting,  too,  make 

rude  observers  scoff. 
'  At  times  you    pay   when  getting  on. 

again  when  getting  off.  i 
Around    the    suburbs,  ■  going   out,    tho  : 

charge  is  half  a  dime.  | 
But  coming  in  you  have  to  part  with  , 

ten  cents  every  time. 
You  kick  about  the  overcharge  and  get 

a  "warrant"  then. 
To  bring  you  back,  but  all  the  while  the 

road  has  got  your  ten. 
.\nd  thou.gh  you're  never  going  back. 

you  bear  It  all  and  grin. 
Tou'U  not  spend  that  ten  cents  for  gum. 

The  road  is  five  cents  In. 

- 


And  I rarvurtf  sQuarc  at  niKht 

SuKKPMia  a  lovoly  llKht, 

WJiere  roiiRhs  and  wroMlorB  oharRe  tho 

cam  with  Donnybrook  delight. 
In  such  n  saviwe  strife, 
Thftt  citlzpn  and  wife, 
Dpvoltrt  chums,  or  lovers  true,  bt-come 
'     estranged  for  life. 

The  El6\'atert'B  cute  trusteeB. 
On  one  or  other  sllgrht  pretenrei, 
Our  (Tollars  took  by  slow  deKtcos. 
An<l  now  they  want  a  heap  more — cents. 
Brookllne.  QUINCT  KIL.BT. 


A  SKNSJTTV'E  80I  I, 

As  the''  Wocid  Wags:  , 

I  am  pained  In  this  banter  In  your 
coliimn  concerning:  that  sterllnp  British 
Inatilutlon,  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Some 
of  your  correspondents  disclose  an 
amazInK  Ifmorance;  while  pattering 
glibly  over  Elizabeth  t^enby  and  Cross 
*  Blackwell,  they  evidently  overlook  Lea 
&  Perrln,  without  whose  signature  In 
red  the  contents  of  the  container  Is 
spurious.  Again,  iho  abstruse  and 
somewhat  ribald  allegratlon  that  acres 
of  livers  may  be  heard  and  smelled  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  compounders,  leaves 
your  American  readers  In  the  dark.  Why 
do  not  your  learned  commentators  say  If 
they  are  goose,  mongoose,  beeves,  swine, 
sheep  or  poultry  livers?  Again,  no  men- 
tion whatever  has  been  made  concerning 
the  zest  and  piquancy.  Of  what  are  the  . 
«est3  made,  and  how  is  the  piquancy? 
Lest  your  headers  may  remain  unen- 
lightened, I  give  the  old  Shropshire 
fatde  foe  what  It  is  worth  to  you.  I 
was  told  when  a  child  that  the  North 
country-  noblepnan  who  first  made  the 
sauce  procured  the  piquancy  from  the 
blood  of  his  personally  slain  foemen, 
mixed  with  their  salt  tears  and  spiced 
witli  their  unto-death  defiant  language. 
The  zest  carpe  from  the  avidity  with 
which  the  broth  was  stirred.  (See  Dr. 
Johnson's  "Unlamented  Demises,"  II— 
17:38.  by  Curlelgh  and  Pelky.  Lond^on. 
1746.)  It  is  astounding  to  note  the  lev- 
ity with  which  you  have  mistreated  this 
condiment,  found  wherever  the  Briton 
and  his  banner  is  encountered,  and  I 
trust  you  will  abandon   the  unseemly 

and  give  your  readers  this,  and  mora 
real  Information. 

0       bthh;l  HAXLa 

Brookllno. 


I 


CAiu.a)RaAT 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Amenta  Galll-Curcl  made  her  last 
appearance  for  the  present  season  in 
Boston,  assisted  by  Manuel  Berenguer, 
flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels,  accompan- 
ist.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 

Deh  plu  a  m«  Bononclnl 

My  Mother  Bids  MJe  Bind  May  Hair 

Haydn 

Addlo  del  passato  from  "TraWata." 

Verdi 

Varlazlone  (with  flute...,  Proch 

Edelweiss   Fourdraln 

Tarantella  Rossini 

Chanson  Indoue  RImsky  Korsakoff 

Polonaise  from  "Mignon"  Thomas 

Vale   Russell 

Pleri  ot   Sam-uelii 

Fair   Dreams  Buizl-Peccla 

Shadow  Sorg  from   "Dlnorah"  (with 

flute)   Meyerbeer 

Madame  Galli-Curcl  has  given  much 
bettor  concerts  in  Boston,  both  as  to 
music  and  singing.  Her  breath  control 
was  far  from  good,  and  her  voice 
lacked  its  usual  brilliancy  through 
most  ot  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the 
Sflectlons  were  of  a  character  to  make 
one  wonder  why  they  should  have  been 
Included  In  one  of  the  few  chances  that 
Boston  hai  to  listen  to  this  artist. 

The  Shadow  Song,  however,  was  well 
sung,  and  as  happens  in  many  another 
concert,  the  encores  were  better  done 
than  the  main  pieces.  Madame  Galll- 
Curcl  wae  decidedly  unwilling  to  re- 
spond with  any  ot  these  extra  songs, 
perhaps  realizing  that  her  voice  was 
not  in  the  best  of  condition,  but  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  several  ot 
the  old  favorites,  including  Cavelltos, 
Robin  Adair,  Last  Rose  of  Summer, 
Annie  Laurie  and  Home  Sweet  Home, 
The  first  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  tempo  In  which  it  was  rushed 
through. 

Both  Mr.  Berenguer  and  Mr.  Samueje 
accompanied  in  their  usual  efficient 
manner  and  Mr.  Berenguer  also  per- 
formed Nocturne,  by  Gaubert,  and 
Bolero,  by^Pessard,  very  acceptably. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  7TH  CONCERT 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emll  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its 
seventh  concert  In  the  Arlington  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon,  with  Mtscha 
Muscanto.  violinist,  as  assisting  solo- 
ist. The  program  was: 
Sympliony  No.  5  In  B  Minor  "Frmn  tbit 

New  Wortd"  Jftrorak 

OoDcerto  tot  Vlollo  No.  6  In  A  Mloor 

/^  .  ..  •Vleoxtemps 

Orerture,   "Sakiratala". ...  _„  Ooldmark 

The  "New  World  Symphony,"  writ- 
ten mainly  in  SplilvlUe,  la.,  continues 
to  maintain  a  perennial  place  on  the 
programs  of  every  conventional  sym- 
phony orc^>'  -tra,  and  to  afford  a  happy 
hunring-p-"'  '  for  students  who  would 
seek  -    "truly  American" 


■■       ...    nn   W.-11   „  ,  ,.„,i.„/,,,  rri^ro 

nielo.Jies  in  Us  score.  The  performance 
was  not  very  spirited,  and  the  audience 
signified  only  perfunctory  Interest. 

Mr.  Muscanto  furnished  proof  of  the 
rich  n«ld  of  talent  Boston's  newest 
symphony  orchestra  possesses,  and  It 
need  not  search  outside  its  ovvn  mem- 
bership for  "assisting  artists"  of  high 
rank.  A  native  of  Kovno.  Russia,  Mr, 
Muscanto  has  now  lived  In  Beaton  a 
decade,  and  already  has  won  favorable 
notice  In  several  concert  tours  of  the 
country,  both  In  solo  and  ensemble 
playing.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Peoples  Symphony  Ot-chostra  since  Its 
organization  and  was  a  aolo'et  In  last 
season's  concerts.  His  rendering  of  the 
Vleuxtemps  concerto  was  characterized 
by  technical  proficiency  of  a  high  de- 
gree, and  dignified  mastery  of  his  in- 
strument, never  given  to  extravagant 
display.  His  brilliant  passage  work 
aroused  the  audience  to  prolonged 
plaudits.  I 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  waa  well 
played.  Next  Sunday,  Karl  Zeise, 
'cellist,  win  be  the  assisting  artist, 
with  Boelmann's  "Variations  Sym- 
phonic" for  violoncello,  and  the  pro- 
gram otherwise  will  be  made  up  ot 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1,  Wester- 
hout's  "Ronde  D'Amour,"  Nevln's 
"Rosary"  and  Komzak's  "Fairy  Tale." 


Hi'.  Maurice  l".  Egan,  revievvin;;  Lord 
Hamilton's  latest  dellgliirul  book  of 
remlnscenccs,  said  that  while  it  wfia 
perhaps  not  a  book  for  the  library,  U 
wa.s  one  that  .should,  when  read,  be 
passed  to  a  friend  to  cheer  him  of  a 
winter  evening'.  Opiiiion.s  as  to  what 
ton.siilutes  a  library  differ.  .Ml  the 
standard  auiliors  bound  in  the  half-calf 
;hal  wa.s  the  fasliion  in  iht;  sixties,  or 
In  full  itnssian  leather,  would  not  ap- 
peal 111  some  of  us.  L5elt^r'  old  play- 
bool<.s,  novels,  memoirs,  whimsical  e.s- 
bay.s,  cbrious  and  siiabby  volumes 
liicked  up  <jy  loiterers  at  stalls  outside 
the  shops.  Wliy  not  purchase  several 
copies  of  I,nrd  H.-imiltori's  latest,  keep 
one  lor  home  reading  and  witli  a  lurUiy 
gesture  sive  pleasure  to  friends  who 
would  be  appreciative?  luvery  one  ha.s 
fricnd.s  who  never  acquired  the  ha'jit 
of  readinjr. 

"What  are  you  goins  to  give  Maria 
ri.stmas?'' 

"I  tion't  l-;no\v,  probably  a  book  " 

".She  has  one." 

"JIIM"  FORD 

Mr.  James  L.  ;  Ford's  "Forty-Ocld 
Years  in  the  I/lterary  Shop,"  Is  a  book 
that  .should  be  on  one's  table — not  on  a  ■ 
higli  library  shelf.  For  the  lover  of 
gos.sip  that  is  not  scandalous,  humor, 
shrewd  ob.servations  on  life  and  inS.;!- 
ner.s  there  i.s  no  better  Christmas  gift. 
To  speak  of  "Mr.  James  L.  Ford"  seems 
an  affectation,  for  to  many  he  is  "Jim 
Korcl,  "  writer,  or  man.  We  do  not 
characterize  him  as  "genial."  fov  he 
lontr  ago  drew  vitriolic  portraits  of  the 
professional  "genial,"  nor  would  he  like 
to  be  described  as  a  "raconteur." 
Some  know  him  only  by  his  "Literary 
Shop."  his  "Hypnotic  Tales,"  his  con- 
tributions to  many  perloaicl»ls,  or  as  a 
'eviewer  of  books  f'lr  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
when  it  wafc  the  lleraM.  Some  one 
asked  him  once  how  iic  manage,!  to 
hold  his  position, on  lli>>  Herald  so  long. 
"When  I  hear  that  Mr.  Tti-nnett  Is  on 
liis  way  to  New  Yoi-k,  1  go  to  New 
.icrsev  atid  keep  away  from  the  office 
until  he  sails."  And  In  this  book  of 
-eminlscences  are  pleasant  and  illumi- 
native pafjps  about  thaJL  "mysterious 
and  s'ni.ster  figure  in  tho  e.ves  of  his 
suhordinKtes."  who  when  Mr.  Ford 
first  knew  hiin,  he  was  "distinguished 
in  person,  courteous  in  manner." 

A   KEEN  LOOKER-ON 

To  those  who  lived  in  New  York  in 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  when 
it  was  not  a  gig.antio  caravanserai,  the  I 
early  pages  of,  the  book  will  give  pe- 
culiar pleasure.  Mr.  Fords  descriptions 
of  the  streets,  theatres,  restaurants, 
drunkerles.  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  or  crawls  of  life  will  be  reli.shed 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  city. 
He  does  not  write  in  a  belfry;  he  does 
not  view  the  world  through  a  club  win- 
dow. In  the  palmy  days  of  the  N.  T.  ' 
Sun  at)  account  of  some  Incident  in 
that  city  would  be  so  entertaining, 
there  would  bo  such  a  flavor  to  It,  that 
the  reader  in  Portland.  Me.,  or  Port- 
land. Or.,  would  chuckle,  admire,  re- 
member. Mr.  Ford  is  not  unduly  im- 
pressed by  the  city  in  wliicii  he  has 
walked  day   and   night    so  many 

years.  In  closing  pages,  full  of  senti- 
ment tliat  is  not  sentimentalism,  and 
tempered  with  humor,  he  says  he  would 
not  live  over  his  days  "shackled  to  the 
ball-and-chain  of  worldly  knowledge";  j 
rather  would  he  "retract  his  steps  back- 
ward from  age  to  childhood;"  from 
the  clutches  ot  the  speclalLstsi  W'hose 
skill  prolongs  joyless  life  into  senility 
.  .  .  from  an  overpopulatcd  city,  hide- 
ous with  the  noise  and  vulgarity,  hack 
to  the  smaller  town  that  afforded  time 
for  quiet  thought  and  in  which  crime 
and  authority  were  not  on  their  pres- 
ent sharing  terms  nor  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  purely  commercial 
activities  and  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arts,  including  that  of  letters,  as  indis- 
tinct as  now." 


Hr-ARST  AND  THE  SOB-SISTER  . 
\'.  1111 1  a  procession  of  famous  inon  ;ind 
women.  J(iurnall«L«.  politicians,  crooks, 
a-  tors,  actresses,  ph.ilanthropls's,  saloon- 
k<<-perH  passes  In  these  pages.  There 
Is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  tempt 
quotation.  There  arc  thumb-nail 
sketches;  there  are  full-length  portraits, 
as  tho  one  of  Mr.  Munsoy.  See  how  Mr. 
Ford  treats  Mr.  Hearst,  to  whom  tho 
Ideal  Sunday  supplement  is  "a  com- 
bination of  crime  and  uuderdothes."  ft 
was  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Journal 
that  tho  "Kob-slster"  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York.  A  colliery  dis- 
aster drew  her.  and  the  office  would  re- 
ceive a  dispatch  beginning  about  as  fol- 
lows: "I  sobbed  my  way  throuph  the 
line,  the  stern-faced  sentinels  standinpr  • 
aside  to  let  me  pass  with  a  muttered, 
'the  lady  is  from  the  Journal,  let,  her 
by.'  I  was  the  first  to  reach  the  wounded 
and  dying.  "God  bless  Mr.  Hearst," 
cried  a  llttlo  child  as  I  stooped  to  lave 
her  brow;  and  then  she  smiied,?j:','.\i 'nTod; 
I  spread  onp„  of. 'Wtir  comic  supplements 
over  the  pale,  still  face,  and  went  on  to 
distribute  Mr.  Hearst's  generous  boun- 
ty." 

•  As  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  office,  Mr. 
Ford  describes  him  as  "a  gentleman  in 
uianner,  low-voiced  and  more  than  oour- 
leou.s  in  Ills  dealings  with  his  employes, 
r  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  use  an 
o.N-pression  titiflt  for  a  polite  drawini? 
rnotii,  and  he  .said  himself  that  he  had 
paid  for  more  liquor  and  drank  less 
tlian  any  man  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
never  seemed  to  consider  money,  and  the 
advertising  end  of  the  business  did  not 
interest  him.  What  he  wanted  was  cir- 
culation, which  he  believed  could  be 
best  obtained  by  the  constant  nrinlin? 
of  sensations.  When  peace  brooded  over 
the  city  and  nobody  was  being  robbed 
or  murdered  he  would  coine  down  to 
the  office  with  despondency  written  on 
his  face  a.ncl_,  express  the  opinion  that  . 
everything  was  going  badly." 

FROM  CRIME  TO  PHILANTHROPIST 

■  Mr.  Ford  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  j 
allusions  to  crime  and  crooks,  and  crooks 
are.   ;is  a  rule,   tnore   interesting  than  ' 
ciptains  of  industry  or  professional  phil-  ! 
anthropists.    We  shall  not  soon  forg-e*.  [ 
an  evening  in  a  New  York  beer  .saloot, 
years  ago,  when  we  sat  at  table  with  I 
"Red"  I.,r-ary.  the  accomplished  burglar.  | 
a  famou.s  police  inspector— the  two  were  | 
on  the  '.jest  of  terms— a  brilliant  jourtial-  i 
ist.'who  v,-ent  on  a  Herald  relief  expedi-  ' 
tion  toward  the  north  pole,  and  the  gen-  ' 
tie  poet  that  sang  the  praise  of  ivory 
soap.    Would  that  Jim  Ford  had  beer 
there!  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  "Mother 
Mandelbaum";  of  the  Puck  office  when 
that  weekly  was  a  power  in  the  land  by 
reason  of  tho  elder  Keppler's  cartoons 
and  Bunner's  editorial  articles;  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  comedians:  of  celebrated 
bunco-steerera;  of  tho  muck-raking  mag- 
azines that  flourished  for  a  time;  of  the  , 

quiet  life  in   Brooklyn  and -New  York., 
and  that  of  the  "Flash  Age."  The  Her- 
ald may  quote  freely  next  Sunday  from 
the  many  pages  devoted  to  the  theatre. 


WITHOUT  MALICE 

Here  i.s  a  book  that  is  entertaining 
without  malice,  though  Mr.  Ford  is  free- 
spoken  and  does  not  mince  his  words. 
His  hi)tr"d  of  shams  Is  known  to  all 
who  have  talked  with  him:  one.  hears 
liitri  talking  as  one  turns  the  pages.  The 
book  is  autobiographical,  but  there  is  no 
show  of  egoism,  either  frank  or  implied. 
Nor  is  it  merei.v.  anecdot ical.  Mr.  Ford 
has  his  own  opinions  and  expresses  them 
in  a  breez.v,  not  an  aggressive  manner. 
If  one  is  able  to  purchase  only  a  single 
copy  the  book  will  not  be  given  awa.v, 
unless  one  Is  urciommonl.v  unselfish.  It 
was  first  thbught  out  when  Mr.  Ford 
<vas  recovering  fromi  a  severe  surgicai 
operation;  but  Miere  is  tio  touch  of  mor- 
bidness, no  sugge.stion  of  invalidism.  It 
is,  above  all,  a  cheery  ^)ooK.  Would  that 
it  wetc  provided  with  an  Index! 


itly  bqi 
"r  the  head, 


A'olt.v: 
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ir.  pim  passes 
by;  at  hollis 

By  I'HILIF  H.4LE 

HCLI-iS  STREET  THE.A^TRi;:  F:rst 
performance  ;n  Bostop..  of  "Mr.  PI;-n 
P^s.scs  By,"  u  coMieuy  in  'three  acts 
by  A.  .\.  Jtilue.  Pi-oduoed  at  Man- 
chester tEng.)  on  Dec.  1,  1.^13  at  tiie 
Gaiety  Theatre:  JIarden.  Ben  Web- 
-.■^;er;  Jfrs.  Marc(en.  Irene  N'aiibrtigh- 
Mr.  Pirn.  Dion  BoucicauU. 

A'""-'  HaJelelrie   Ba  rr 

'^="""'->^^ -iJ'  I'iui  .-.B-sklne  i5anford 

;  Alison  Bradsliaw 

Olivl,i  M::ra-in  Lauras   flope  Crewa 

<j-f  orse  .Maiden.  J.  p.  DuUlev  Dl-g?s 

I.a.ly    .Marden  .Vusu.sta  tlavliand 

Mr.  Pirn  Is  a  blundering  olil  gentleman 
who  Is  not.  sure  of  proper  names,  but 
mililcfe  the  orator  in  the  profane  story 
'.I'-  .liJ  not  viiiie  them  on  his  shii-t  culT. 
n  l;o  had  done  thi.«.  Mv.  and  Mrs.  .Mar- 
iU'ii  would  have  been  saved  much  (lis- I 
:r,  ss,  but  Olivia  Marden  might  not  have  i 
haci  her  wa.v  ajjout  the  curtains,  and  ■ 
LMia!i  apd  Brian  might  have' run  aivuy 
be  married.    So  Mr.  Pirn's  bhinderlui' 
iv^s  .".fter  all  a  blessing,  as  Olivia  hinted 
K  tlie  end.  , 

Olivia  had  had  ^  husband,   who  for 
■c-i'sery   and   experimental  financiering 
1   been  sent  to  prison   in  Australia. 
-  ia  Uiought  ho  had'died^    Had  not! 


the  Times  announced  the  o 
she  married  Georgu,  a  rather  m:  i.  .,  -., 
conservative  couinry  gentleman  afraid 
of  anything  unconventional,  alihorrlng 
ultra-modern  painting  and  window  cur- 
ta.na  of  unusual  design  and  color.  He 
did  not  wl«h  the  painter  follow  Strange 
to  V.  i  d  his  ward  Dlrah,  Olivia  was 
consenting  to  the  nlarriage.  , 

Mr.  Pliii  drops  In  with  a  letter  ot  In- 
troduction asking  for  another  letter  of 
Introduction.  Incidentally  ho  tells  of  a 
convict  he  knew  In  Australia  whom  lie 
[n<-t  on  tho  steamer  returning  home 
He  gives  hl..»  name.  Lo.  jt  la  that  ot 
Olivia's  wretched  husband. 

Itnagine  Mardcn's  dismay.  Jllg  wife 
|s  a  bigamist.  What  Is  worse,  she  Is 
inclined  to  lake  the  news  lightly.  He 
pratcH  of  the  law,  duly,  conscience,  the 
church,  the  neighborhood.  Olivia  Is  to 
his  mind  shockingly  frivolous  In  hei 
.roplle.s.  She  even  talks  of  soing  back 
to  No.  1.  George  docs  not  swear  to  le 
lain  hi-r  at  any  cost.  The  dialogue, 
constantly  delightful.  Is  In  thLs  act  de- 
licious, Afr.  piin  oomcs  In  later  and 
says  that  this  convict  acqualnt^ice  w.as 
choked  to  death  at  Marseilles  hf  a  fish- 
bone.   Scene  of  delirious  joy. 

But  wily  Olivia  i>?mlnds  George  that 
as  No.  1  died  only  six  weeks  ago,  the 
second  marriage  was  illegal.  There 
must  be  another  proposal,  another  cere- 
mony. Holding  this  threat  over  him, 
■he  cunningly  gains  her  ends.  George 
hangs  tip  the  cnce  abhorred  curtains. 
Dinah  and  Brian  have  his  ble?sing.  En- 
ter yu:  Pirn  for  the  third  time— only  to 
say  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  choked 
convict's  Christian  name. 

A   most  agreeable  comedy.  In  which 
the  characters  are  revealed  by  the  dia- 
logue, which  is  now  wityt.  now  ironical, 
at  times  wltn  an  undercurrent  ot  tender 
feeling,  alway.s  light-hearted.    The  wit, 
never  st.alned.  never  deliberatelv  epi- 
^ammatic,    springs    from  the  charac- 
ters   thrown    into    certain  .situations. 
If  the  logic  is  at  times  almost  topsy- 
turvy, it  is  inexorable  after  the  Gil- 
bertian  pattern  injnus  cruel  satire.  Mr, 
Milne's    irony   is   lambent,    not  bitter.' 
His  young  *irl  is  independent,  but  not 
I  a.  flapper,  not  a  hoyden.    His  painter  Is 
aesthetically  modern,  but  a  wholesome 
fellow,  not  a  bit  of  an  ass.    George  Is 
selt-.satisfied,  perhaps  self-centred  fol- 
lowing in   the  ruts  made  by  bis  for- 
bears,  in   awe   of  Jlrs.   Grundv.  One 
asks  how  Olivia  came  to  marry  hinr 
whether   she  -did   not   at   times  think 
pka.saiitly  of  No.  1,  not  unwilling  to  re- 
turn   to   him   when  she   thought  'him 
alive.    .\s  for  Olivia,  she  is  an-adorabl- 
creature,  with  a  rare  sense  ot  humor  a 
demure    slyness    in    obtaining  worthv 
ends,  most  womanly.  ' 

'«ast  shi  was  all  this  ivhen  we 
saw  her  last  night  as  portraved  by 
Miss  Crews.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr 
Milnc  had  sketched  his  plot  and  writ- 
ten his  lines  with  Miss  Crews  in  mind 
knowing  that  she  would  give  them  the  l 
necessary  point  and  charm.  There  is  ' 
no  one  on  our  stage  that  equals  her  in 
light,  and  what  was  once  known  as  po- 
lite, comedy;  no  one  so  subtle  in  the  ex- 
pression of  caprices  and  sentiment^- 
no  one  so  convincing  in  emotional  out-^ 
bursts  that  are  not  out  of  place  in  a 
drawingi  room.  We  should  like  to  sc-^- 
her  as  Millament  in  Congreve's  "Way 
of  the  World,"  the  m'ost  brilliant  of  all 
comedies. 

Miss  Bradshaw  was  amusing  and  her 
exuberance  was  not  tiresome.''  It  is 
easy  to  iniaigine  a  less  honest  perform- 
ance of  the  pari  that  would  be  Lore- 
some  by  its  flippant  freshness.  Mr. 
Diggcs  was  sufficiently  stolid  and  con- 
ventional, but  We  have  liked  him  better 
In  other  parts.  Mr.  Mudie  was  manly 
and  not  too  effervescent.  And  ther" 
was  Mr.  Sanford  as  5Ir.  Pim.  The  name  ' 
Itself- Carraway  Plm-is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  He  could  not  have  spoken  and 
acted  otlierwise  than  Mr.  .Sanford. 

The  audience  was  greatly  entertained. 
Boston  has  now  the  reputation  of  neg- 
lecting plays  that  ^re  worth  wJiile.  This 
comedy  should  draw  full  audiences  to 
the  Hollis  Street  Thea^e. 

I  COLON" t.^L  theatrk-"t;-,-i  Top.  '  j 
musical  extravaganza  in  two  act.?,  book  I 

R.  H. 


Ill  U'^  ik.<n.i    I.-;  .V  t,i  a  V  ni    \.  it  ^  i***^.-,  

and  lyrics  by  Anne  Caiawell  anJ  R.  H. 
Burnside.  music  by  Ivan  Caryll.  produced 
bv  Charles  DilUnghani  and  staged  by  , 
Mr.   Burnside.    W.   .E.    Maoqulr.ii  con-, 
ducted. 

Pa'r.T  .tnstl.'ia  flelen  ni.''i 

.loiia's  I'.avne.-  Osoar  UssUnd 

riick  Lf^Tby  Roy  Hove? 

T!p:o:i  Topping."   ....KreO  sto:!e 

.I'.nla  Junes  Teresa  Valerl'i 

ilice  Slarlo  .Sevi'eU 

Rad  VirluD  Duncan 

^\-o.-s.'  Tlosi'tta  nuilva.i 

id-^lf   Eileen  Cartet'.'? 

I  Slvoin-m  Be^rt  .Jordan 

ifuvy  D'p;j  Charles  Mas' 

jJud.v  .  •  Vloiet  Zei: 

I  Tlie  opening  scene,  a  courtroom  v.-'tl; 
la.  ca:  judge,  oat  counsel,  cat  jury  a,nu 
icat  plaintiff  and  defendant,  was  quite 
enough  ■•  to  ■  sec  th?  large.typical  '  Fred 
Stone  nudlerice  in  good  humor.  It  wa.* 
a  >l-2ver  conceit,  neatly  vilayed,  even  it 
Stone  was  not  in  it.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
.mptar  until  well  into  the  following 
<ceue.  the  interior  of  Barker's  shop,  and  - 
then  he  came  violently  tlirough  a  trap 
Me  had  been'  in  the  basement,  he 


L^rci  I   III    in---   —  ^  "  

ia  making  hard  liquor  for  soft  drirxks, 
uid  he- liad  put  in  one  too  many  raisins. 
Hence  his  abrupt  ascent.  Then  he  sang 
-   —        a  Lily"  and  "I 


i  two  songs. 
!  Don't  Belong  on 
i  looked  much  like  BUly  - 


though  he 
w'nen  he 
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,  ,d  U,  and  everybody  linbws  that  \aui 
an- honorary  member  of.  the  grranse.i 
!  'roni  that,  poini  on.  it  was  nip  and  | 
tuck  with  Stone,  the  IG  London  I'alace  ( 
steppers  and  the  Dunoan  sisters,  thei 
voU-known  six  Bro\TO  brothers  of  eaxo-  | 

...me  fame,  running  easily  with  them, 
■.  oush  contlnej  lo  one  appearance.  | 

I'very  sumiuor  Stone  goes  somewhere. 
.\e.-;t.    North    or   South,   aiid    di^^  up 
.methinii  new.    Then  he  masters  liiese 
,ried  novelties  and  displays  them  on  j- 
o  winier-.s  stage.   This  sea.son  ho  docs 
„uc   circus    leapi    from  springboards 
.nceciW  In  the  shop  i^xii.re.s.  sniifts 
;lucd    matches   and    mouthed  clsars 
sail  a  snake  whip;  breaks  to.^sed  gUss 
.IN  like  the  late  Uuffalo  15;!1.  Be- 
ween   times  he  dance...   variations  on 
.e  vriy  steps  that  made  h'.m  lamoua 
•„.k  in  the  days  of  -The  Wizard  of 
./ •■    He  has  another  capital  Indian 
.'„g    with  ver.<ies  by  I>oul.s  Harrison, 
.uu 'prime  comedian  of  olden  <lJ,ys.  who 
with   Ous   Kerker    o.ico   dared  Oscar 
Hammersteln  to  wrive  un  opora  m  4S 
!,ours-and  lost  the  wager.    Tnrough  It 
sotig.  dance,  comedy  scene.  Stone 
s  unique.  ..ireless.  clean.    There  U  no 
.iher  I'ke  him  on  our  s,tage  today 
The  16  English  dancers  carried  the 
ouse  -ov  storm.    One  forgot  the  slaidlv 
beauteous    Dillingham    chorus  liavli^s 
eves  and  applause  only  for  those  o 
Umos  which,  clad  in  ^h"^^.  f  ^"^ 
black,  flashed  up  and  down  as  one  or 
tattooed  in  ■>'3'-vellous  unison  in  that 
apparently  simplest  of  dance  forms.  Uie 
stop  dance.    The  Duncan 
impish,   the  otlicr  angelic  °f  J^f""^' 
were  equally  .  clever  In  P°rt^y'"f„,']? 
precocious  tricks  of  10-year-old  twlns^ 
They  were  very  close  to  nature.  The 
Erpwn  brothers,  arrayed  this  ^^ar  as 
clowns  m  black  and  white    saye  far 
too  scant  a  program.  3'l^s\ns  by  ibe 
umult  at  their  exit.     At  that,  there 
mult  be  more  mv^lody  In  a  eaxaphone 
than  a  Jazz  writer  can  Inspire,  or  a 
group  of  jazz  players  produce 

For  Uie  others.  Miss  Sewell  and  Mr. 
Hoyer.  In  dances:  Miss  Zell  whom  Mr. 
Stone  tosses  about  recklessly.  and  JIr, 
Ragland  were  excellent.  The  produc- 
tion was  again  lavish,  yet  In  good  faste, 
as  are  most  of  those  °' 
Dillingham.  The  music,  tiy  th*  com- 
pose? of  "Chin  a.ln-  and  -Jack  o  Lan. 
tern  "  predecessors  of  "Tip  Top.  waa 
that  to  be  expected  of  the  late  Ivaji 
Car^•^,  combining  freshness  and  sprlght- 
llnes"'  cartful  workmanship  and  mare 
than  passing  melodic  value.  "T.p  Top 
is  a  capital  enterUinment  for  the  little 
ones  and  for  their  elders  and  particu- 
larly timely  as  holiday  diversion. 

l'11E.\IOXT  THEATRE— "Only  S8."  j 
iinedy  in  thres  acts,  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  j 
i  ft.  time  ia  Boston.  The  cast: 

,    «anlev   'Ma:  V  '^y^" 

.       Newcomo.;  Kate  Mayhe^ 

-    Peters   He  en  Van  Hoose  ; 

■<:ir.bor   Percy  Pollock  i 

crtstanW-  ^R^iV^M^I^  i 

■.•  Hadley...  Margaret  Shackelforc  ! 

.-Johnson  Leon  Cunn  ngham 

f   Giddlng».  Harry  C.  Browne 

■Only  "S"  is  delightful. 
Mitry  .Uyan  is  a  dear. 
I'ercy  Pollock  is  a  duei;. 
ruese  are  the  flashing  Jiigiilights  in 
•.  Thomas's  new  play  which  had  its 
>r  presentation  lo  a  Boston  audience 
the  Tremont  last  night.    Fresh  from 
.-uoces.sful  run  In  Xew  York,  the  per- 
■?nauce  afforded  ample   evidence  of 
ly    metropolitan    theatregoers  have 
■n  enthu.siastlc  about  it. 
Only  3S"  is  an  adapt:ltion  of  "Poor 
other,"  bv  Walter  Prltchard  taton? 
,tory  published  in  the  readies  Home 
irnal.    Uusually  a  story,  when  pro- 
tcd  through  the  sharp-focus  lens  of 
.heatrlcal  version,  with  its  necessary 
:;idgment  of  conversation  and  omis- 
un    of   description,    looses  continuity 
,  id    that    imperceptibia  development 
iiich    gives    true   illusion.     But  Mr. 
I  lornas  hag  selected  his  episodes  witn 
jch  care  and   woven   h>s  scenes  to- 
■thcr  with  such  a  fortunate  choice  ot 
u  ;iloSue   that   we   do  not  miss  these 
'.aracteristics  of  the  original.  Clever 
p  ople.  with  a  wholly  ..sympathetic  un- 
ict-standing  of  the  autlior's  intention, 

''Th'rstoo-  i^  that  of  the  young  widow] 
a.  village  parson,  who  has  led  a  lite 
r  conventional  repression  and  connne-  ^ 
.ent.  She  is  the  slave  of  custom  and  j 
t  victim  of  tiic  unoonsciou.^i  social  , 
.vranny  of  her  two  ratlier  priggish  chii- 

A  bit  of  good  fortune  trans.ittes  her 
•o  -  college  town,  and  under  its  warmtn 
..he  breaks  her  crysai:?.  becomes  young 
a?ain.  enjoys  life  to  the  i"'' f 
bv  marrying  one  of  the 

Here  is  a  play  in  which  the  New  i.n^ 
land  atmosphere   has  been   caught  -o 
perfection.    Botii  wrilens  concerned  in 
Is  authorship  know  their  location  weit 
and  there  is  not  a  false  note  btrucK  in: 
1  idiom  or  setting.    Other  more  cclebr,it-, 
ed  playwrights  whose  work  has  been 
I  '  seen  in  3oston  this  season  have  erred, 
11(1  on  both  these  points.  i 
Miss  Rvan.  forsaking  the  parts  of  be-, 
-et  ladie:^  which  she  has'so  long  acted, 
i  ossavs  the  role  of  a  comedienne  v.ifh 
I  dialinguished  success.    She  is  vivacioui, 
r,ppcalir.g,  coavincing,  authccat^tivo  and 
■.pretty  as  a  picture.    No  ^^o"!^^^;"! 
.  I',        •■  ■   ..,■■■.1  out  or  ni. 


.\li.~e  Duer  Millei. 
ituth  Chajllcrton. 

r.urton  Crane  

^olon  Tuoker.  

I'.iul  Dainserflf  Id  .  . 
' 'liarles  Daingert:5.( 
't^ndolph  Weeks. 


inea  to  reprcs.i  and  inanat'o  her. 

Mr.  PoJIock'.s-  character  w^rk  as  the 
■n-Idow'j  eay  old  bird  of  a  lather  is  of 
a  hlgli  order.  Ho  i.s  a  Yankee  farmer 
of  th.i  better  class  who,  by  widowhood, 
has  also  brohen  the  shackles.  He  docs  , 
not  exaggerate  and  makes  his  points  i 
by  suggestion  rather  than  buffoonery. 

Tilr.  Brown--  plays,  the  lovelorn  pro- 
fessor with  discretion  and  naturalness. 
Neil  Marvin's  performance  of  the  un- 
licikcd  young  cub  of  a  son,  later  trans- 
formed into  a  fresh  water  collegian,  is 
a  real  achievement.  Tlulh  Mero,  as  his 
twin  sister,  plays  caretully  and  affords 
an  excellent  background  for  Miss  Ryan  ' 
to  work  upon. 

The  iiTuption  of  the  college  boys  and 
girlr-  i:;         .iisl  act  provides  a»  espe- 

•  oiallv  i\  .iii.Ki.ic  loucii.  -\  compound  of 
'  ebulience,  ii.tonsky  and  youthful  crude- 

ness  provide-;  the  atmosphere  witji  a 
faithfulness  that  everyone  recognizes. 
"Only  SS "  is  Just  Impossible  enough. 
'•  to  grip  th.3  iaiaginatlon  and  Just  human 
'  enough  to  engage  our  affections.  It 
]  points  a  rather  obvious  moral  but  Is  so 
I  luil  of  clean  fun  and  bright  humor  that 
I  we  don't  mind  that  a  particle. 

ST.  JAMi:;i  THEATRE— '■Co;':;e  0-j( 
of  the  ivitchen."  comedy  1».  tifa  acts, 
by  A.  E.  Thomas.    Eased  on  a  stii.-y  by 
Originally  played  by 
The  casl: 

 Wa!r?r  G;!be.-t 

 SIti.-k  K<-n: 

 Ralpii  RemUy 

i . .  i  .  .\ulirey  Boswoith 

 Frank  Charlton 

I  honias  Leffcrts  Hajold  n.  Cha.se 

Olivia  DaingerilelU  .Vancy  fair 

Kliiabetli    Daingerfield  fane  .Mill.- 

Mrs.   Kalkner  Florence  P.oocris 

< 'ora  Falkner  Viola  Roaoli 

.\manda  Rose  Hu'oner 

After  four  years  absence  from  Boston 
■tages,  the  St.^rae.';  Players  las;  night 
l  ivived  "Come  Out  of  tlio  Kitchen." 
I'iie  pla^  which  served  as  80  serviceable 
**  -«hi~Q  for  Miss  P.iith  Chatterton 
:;i-oved  equally  succes.sful  purveyor  ot" 

•  ea^y  entertainment  for  the  St.  James 
l^layers. 

'Luat  night  the  performance  sec'Jrcd 
perhaps  dQu.bIe_  effect  because,  the  play 
I  was  acted  for  what  it_  Is— sentimental 
"aroe.  The  St.  J.imes  company  gave  A 
■wiftly  moving,  ssrlous  quality  to  their 
actlns,  which  keyed  the  play  well  and 
put  the  lines  over  neatly.  Florence  Rob- 
erts was  particularly  good  In  this  respect. 
Departing  from  the  usual  run  of  "maid" 
jarti.  which  she  has  of  late  been  play- 
inp'.  Miss  Roberts  presented  .a  linely 
drawn  matron.  Whenever  the  play 
save  her  opportunity  she  made  lier 
keen  edged  lines*  fairly  sparlilc, 

Miss  Fair,  as  the  southern  girl,  was 
attractively  demure.  She  did  not  dis- 
play much  of  the  true  doulher;'.  drawl 
or  mannerisms,  but  as  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared in  her  blue  gingham  apron.  Miss 
Fair  radiated  a  ciiarming  piquancy.  Her 
element  ia  distinctly  farce.  ' 

Walter  Gilbert,  as  the  young  nortliern  I 
lover,  wa.-?  .handsome  and  smilingly 
oapabl..'.  All  the  players  were  m-jini- : 
feS^ly  liandicapped  by  the  fragilely-' 
farcical  nature  of  their  material.  The) 
saccharine  love  scenes  were  abl.v"  han- 
dled by  Waltci  Gilbert,  whose  timely  j 
reserve  saved  them  frorii  the  thickly  ! 
s4ntfmental  ciuallty  tha.t  an  otherwise  I 
sopiiisticated  author  apparently  deemed  i 
necessary.  j 

Frank  Chariton  is  to  be  congratulated  i 
on  his  southern  drawl.     H<,  alijne  at- 
tained" distinctly  southern  appearance.  . 
Miss  Viola  Roach  also  made  mu?fr  of 
a  relatively  small  part. 

The  St. \jame<3  Players  do  well  with 
material  that  Is  little  more  tha.n  a  well 
carpentered  conglomeration  of  "Sure- 
fire" theatrical  sweettn'eats.  They  could 
well  spend  V.i^'.i  time  b:i  fmor  &u(>stance. 


'TALES  OF  HOFFMANN" 
WELL  SUNG^ND  ACTED 

Boston  Society  of  Singers  Scores 
Another  Success  i 

The  Boston  Society  of  Singers  scored 
another  success  last  night  when  it  gave 
Offenbach's  fantastic  "Tales  of  Hofr- 
mann"  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience.    Rulon  Robi-son  as  Hoffmiarin, 
the  roisterer,  in  the  prologue,  with  ii:.- 
song  of  Klein  Zach.  and  as  the  I0-7T 
in  the  succeeding  episodes,  sang  J;' 
His  acting  was  excellent.    Helen  AH:  11 
had  a  triple  r*le,  Olympia  ni  the  nr- . 
act,   Giulietta  in   the  second  act  auJ 
\.ntonia  in  the  Uilrd.    Her  singing 
the  Doll  song  was  enthusiastically  0.' 
plauded.     She  took   this  role  without 
once  forgetting  that  she  was  only  a 
mechanism;  in  her  other  parts  she  was 
very  human.    In  the  second  act  Miss 
A.lnslee,  together  with  Miss  ^Ulyn,  sang 
the    always    popular    Barcarolle  with 
fervor.    Stanley  Deacon  took  the  part 
of  Dapertutto  and  was  in  his  usual  good 
voice.    William  R.  Northway  took  the 
part  of  CocheniUe  ,  also  of  Schlemil. 
>Robert  Henry  as  Dr.  Miracle  was  one  j 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  performance. 
■  showing  his  ability  as  a  dramatic  sin?er. 
I  Edward  Orchard  was  Spalanzani;  Phi! 
;  Fein,  Coppelius,  also  Franz.  Herbert 
I  '  Waterous,  as  Crespel,  sang  beautifully. 
I    Tho  chorus  was  up  to  its  usual  high 
|l  stariaards.    The  bills  for  the  next  three 
i  weeks  are  as  follows:     'V/eek  starting 
I  Monday,  Dec.  12,  "Lucia  di  Lammor- 
Iraoor";   Dec.   19,   "The   Mikado";  Dec. 
|2C,  as  a  special  holid.iy  attraction,  ".Tac, 
and  the  Beanstalk,"  made  famous  b; 
■the  Bo?lon  Ca.b  •  •  ..'..1  Madge  I^essini' 


/ 


MISS  ADELMAN 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Frances  Adelman,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital   last  night  in    Jordan  Hall. 
Bach,  Chromotic  Fantasy  and  Fu^ue; 
Chopin.  Bok^ro.  Prelude  in  E  flat  ma- 
jor,   Nocturne     in     C    sharp  minor, 
j  ■  Scherzo    in    B    minor;    Debussy.  Le.s 
"  tierces    alternees;    MacDowell.  March 
'   Wind;    •  Flore n'.      Schmitt,  Luciole.s. 
I   Rachmaninoff.    Prelude    In    G  major; 
Diszt,  Rhaspody,  No.  2. 

Miss  Adelman  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming an  uncommonly  interesting 
pianist.  It  is  taken  for  granted  thai 
sheuhas  a  well-developed  mechanism, 
for  all  young  pianists  today  have  a 
technic  that  would  have  excited  won- 
der two  decades  ago.  She  has  a  beau- 
tiful tonal  quality,  which  might  c.\-, 
,-10  th>-  envv   r,f  niaiust;=  whose  rciiM-l 


IRIXIE  FRIGANZA^ 

The  bill  thi.=!  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  is  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
There  Is  sonio  excellent  comedy  anC 
burlesque,  a  wonderful  dancing  act  and 
an  acrobatic  thriller. 

Trixlo  Frlg.Tiiza  heads  the  bill,  back 
again  with  a  new  act  of  stories,  chatter 
and  song,  entitled  "Jly  Little  Bag  o' 
Trix."  On  this  occasion  she  surprises 
with  the  opulence  of  her  wardrobe,  and 
the  public  has  already  been  accustomed 
to  expecting  something  lavisli  in  this 
respect.  Her  stories  are  funny  and  she 
indulges  in  a  burlesque  dance  that  seems 
Impossible  of  execution  by  one  of  her 
avoirdupois. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  bill  li  I 
was  tho  dancing  act  of  the  Mo^conl  ' 
Brother."}  and  Sister.  Much  of  the  danc- 
ing is  of  the  acrobatic  style,  and  they 
(lop  about  the  stage  in  a  perilous  man- 
ner. The  outstanding  feature  of  their 
performance  is  their  unity  of  steps  as 
they  prance  about  with  locked  hands. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Bums  and 
Freda,  a  very  funny  act  of  Italian  com- 
edy and  mu.^icianship;  Laiigford  and 
Frederick  in  an  amusing  sketch;  Dooley 
and  Sales,  in  their  old  skit,  "Will  Ycr,^ 
Jim?";  Jack  ^\'yatt  and  hia  Scotch  lads  i 
and  lassie.'.-;  the  Eight  Blue  Demons,  in' 
a    hair-raising   acrobatic   act;  Martha' 
Pryor,  comedian;  and  Laura  and  Billy 
Dreyer,  in  a  danclnir  act 

NORA  BATES  HOLDS 
OVER  AT  MAJESTIC 

A  prograin  of  more  tlian  usaal  inter- 
est was  presented  at  the  Shubert-Ma- 
jestio  Theatre  last  evening.    By  popu- 

,  lar  demand  Ncira  Baycs  has  been  rei 
talned  for  a  seco:id  week.    She  is  al- 

,  ways  charming  and  interprets  hei' 
songs  ia  her  own  \  ivacious  way,  ably 
assisted  by  Dudley  Wilkinson  at  tlifl 
piano  and  by  Alan  Edwards,  wlio  slng^ 
some  of  her  songs  wit!h  'ner. 

Leona  La  :\Iar.  "The  Girl  with  \0X\  ' 
Eyes,"  was  astonishing  in  her  demon- 
<!tralion  of  mind  reailriig.  The  Musical; 
Johnstons  showed  great  skili  with  xlyo- 
phones  and  their  music  was  very  tune- 
fui.  Felix  Berniiara.  t?.e  composer  of' 
"Dardanella."  and  Sid  Townes  arc  un-! 
doubtedly  masters  of  popular  music. 
.  Tom  Lewis  in  an  unusual)*'  clever 
motiolcgue  undertakes  to   exfilain  thei 

i  leagu<5  of  n.ations.  Other  numbers  are| 
Torelll's  Comedy  Circus,  in  which  is! 
some  clever  balancing.  Joe  McCormick' 
and  Billy  Regan,  dancers.  Art'nur, 
Terry. .",*L  Son  of  the  West,''  in  a  nion-; 
ologne  and  /ope  stunts  and  Charles! 
Howard  and  company  in  a  prohibition! 
Bketcl,  1 


COFi^i:-i     j'HBATRE— "Bunty  Pulls 
ihe  Strings,"  a  Scottish  comedy  in  three' 
\cts  by  Graham  Moffat    The  cast:      I-  \ 

aab  George  Tawfle] 

Bunty  .....Eya  McRoberts 

Susie  Simpson  Deirdre  Doyle  i 

Limmas  BIggar  Moffat  Johnston 

Weeluni  Spiunt  E.  E,  CI  It, 

Eelun  DuDlop  Catherine  Wlllara 

Teeule  Dunlop  May  Ediss 

Jpems  OiblM  t,IOuel  Pape 

Mag'ie  Mercer  Katherlna  Standing, 

Daulel  Dlrrell  Walter  Klngsford^. 

This  comedy  le  a  favorite  In  Boston. 
It  had  a  two  weeks'  run  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  In  1919  and  -was  put  on  again 
for  a  week  the  next  year.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Scotch  family  and  community  half 
a  century  ago,  and  the  author  has  said 
that  the  characters  were  taken  from 
real  life.  At-  limes  It  touches  with  a 
bit  of  satire  the  rigid  observances  of 
Sfotish  Presbj  terianism,  as  when  the 
father  promises  his  son  a  thrashing  for 
"whU!5Un"  on  the  Sabbath,  but  ha"  no 
such  scathing  scorn  as  Burns  In  suchi 
poems  as  "Holy  'U'tllie's  Prayer,"  Or 
"The  Kirk's  Alarm." 

The  characters  were  -well  distri'bliteA 
and  the  difficult  dialect  was  usually 
well  handled.  Of  fir.«!t  Importance  is 
Bunty,  for  she  is  reall.v  the  whole  play; 
but  Susie  Simpson  and  "Weelum  Sprunt 
lend  spice  and  a  touch  of  tho  ludicrous. 

The  stage  settings  were  excellent  and 
the  Scotch  airs  played  by  the  orchestrsl 
added  to  the  enjo'Kiont  of  the  evening.! 


ill  her  perfo.-niance  of  the  pr,  Imle  and 
Xoctiinic  by  Chopin  she  showed  poetic 
feeling. 

At  present  she  apparently  wishes  to 
play  constantly  "with  great  expres- 
sion." In  the  Fantasy  of  Bach  she  was 
ever  jumping. from  fortissimo  to  pianis- 
simo; and  a  simple  phrase  she  thought 
charged  wifh  plenary  inspiration.  Each 
note  was  to  her  fraught  with  meaning. 
One  would  be  emphasized,  the  next  one 
would  be  a  whisper.  And  so  the  Fan- 
tasy went  by  fits  and  starts,  wlthoui, 
continuity,  simply  because  she  would 
not  accept  the  fact  that  in  a  composi- 
tion of  long  breath  therp  are  meas  iK  S 
that  should  be  played  in  a  matli'r->>f- 
faci  manner,  measures  thiU  should 
only  a  charming  sound,  or  a  fon  iu.,  . 
.straightforward  statement.  .  It  was  as 
If  a  letter  writer  should  abtlse  c«ommas, 
itallcizatlon  and  exclamation  marks. 

The  same  fault,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, was  noticeable  in  her  performance 
of  the  Bolero,  although  She  played  the 
bravura  passages  brilliantly,  and  in  this 
performance  her  sense  of  rhythm  was 
at  times  deficient. 

She  i.s  now  at  a  stage  when  she  should 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  intcrpre- 
lallon.  Let  her  think  for  herself,  listen 
to  her  playing,  and  ponder  the  fact 
that  in  music  as  in  literature  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  emphasis  of  under- 
statement. 

CECILIA  SOCIETY  GIVES 
'DAMNATION  OF  FAUST' 

Miss   Craft   and   Messrs.  Althouse, 
Scott  and  Smith  Soloists 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Jacchia.  con- 
ductor, gave  its  first  performance  of  the 
season  last  .  night,  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  work  was  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
Faust."  The  success  of  the  perform- 
ance last  .reason  led  to  the  repetition. 
The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Craft  and 
Jlessrs.  Althouse,  Scott  and  Smith. 

The  choral  singing,  especially  that  of  j 
the  female  section,  was  excellent;  full-  ! 
bodied  and  expressive.  Mr.  Jacchia | 
has  trained  this  society  so  that  delicate  | 
nuanirun.c  and  impressive  d.vTiamio  con-  ! 
trasts  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  solo  singers  had  been  carefully 
chosen.  Mr.  Althouse  sang  the  music 
of  Faust  intelligently,  fervently,  elo- 
quently. 

And  yet  "The  Damnation  of  Paust," 
if  this  remarkable  work,  which  Is  to- 
day as  fresh  and  dramatic  as  when 
it  first  startled  a  Parisian  audience, 
is  to  be  performed  in  s^ll  its  glory,  it 
demands  a  much  larger  orchestra  than 
the  body  of  Boston,  Symphony  players 
engaged  last  evenirg.  But  here  enters 
the  question  of  expense.  Few.  if  any. 
choral  societies  in  this  country  can 
afford  a  numerically  adequate  orches- 
tra. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size. 
It  was  not  demonstrative;  in  fact.  It 
seemed  too  often  unappreciative  of 
Citortts  and  the  soloist.s.  . 


^  z  ^ 


I  


RACHMANINOFF 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  gave  a  recital  In 
.Svmphony  Hall  last  night  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Radcllfte  College  endowment 
fund.  His  progr-am  read:  LIszl,  Bal- 
lade No.  2;  Grieg.  Ballade;  -.Cfhopin. 
nallade  No.  3.  Nocturne  op^  27,  "Valse 
ia  D  flat  major.  Scherzo,  op  39;  Rach- 
maninoff, Etudes-Tableaux,  op.  39;S(C 
minor,  A  minor);  Dohnanyl,  Et«de 
(Caprlccio)  op.  28;  Kreisler-Rachmanln; 
nff,  I,iebeslicd;  LIzt,  Tarantella  (Vene- 
/.ia'e  Napoli.)  There  was  very  large  and 
enthusia.stlc  audience. 

This  pianist  Is  of  no  school,  a  man 
not  to  be  launtily  classified.  His  per- 
sonality, apparently  exerted  uncon- 
«ciouslv,  is  singularly  authoritative.  Hi.- 
individuality  as  an  interpreter  Is  indis- 
putable Not  that  he  Rachmaninoffize<> 
the  compositions  of  others;  but  Iri 
mea.sure  he  recreates  their  music.  AiiH 
this  he  does.  It  would  seem,  for  his  own 
pleasure,  without  thought  P"?'''; 
approval  or  dissent.  What  is  it  Cai  men 
'savs''  "I  sing  for  myself  alone.  im 
r.e'ouliar  individuality  in  interpretation 
not  revealed  by  a  distorted  readin,. 
bv  any  rhythmic  whinislcality,  by  "n- 
.x-pected  over-emphasis,  by  any  ceMc 

trick  to  excite  comment,  to  win 
a  surprise  the  applause  that  so  o"''"  J"^: 
,  wards  extravagance.    Never  was  the 
'a  more  honest,  dignified  P"^"'^'  ^^^^^^^  \'. 
i.,  a  pianist  in  these  days  So  innatei.\ 

™Mn  ^Rachmaninoff's  playing  is  Jis- 
'inKUi<=hed  bv  its  clarity.    Hi.s  dlsser- 

"n  of  a  composition  is  not,  however,  j 
redkgogic.    He  is  far  from  being  a  dr> 
analyst  but  he  delights  In  exposing  tlv  1 
structure   of,  a  work   In   an  eloquent, 
manner.    In  this  he  haa  no  riv-al.  | 

AS  an  interpreter  he  Prefers  h.^h  ■ 
„rZn  to  'wHis;ht.  One  cannot  caslh 
Inmgine  him  as  an  exquisite  Interpre- 
.,.r  of  Debussy  and  Ravel.  We  belies.- 
hr-  ha<^  openly  stated  that  he  is  not  .., 
.vmpalhv  with  musical  Impressionism. 

H,s  muse  is  chaste.  ^^X' 
h.autifnl  In  her  punty.  WlilIc  he  - 
■  vheii  the  occasion  demands,  heroic,  h- 
never  bullies  his  audience,  as  one  say- 
ing "Wh^-t  do  you  think  of  that,  yon 
poor  fonlH-'^'    While  he  IS  a  master  01 


artist 


,-,,l,.iisi.    Thcro  19  11"  <  '>ii-''lb  I'''* 

liiiM  Kow  pianist"  <oniinai«l  Hii  Rreul 
,,  .  i„  ,  (  His  Individuality  works  » 
mhIi.    so    that    tho    puoplo    lioar  hlii 

ei;i-ily. 


FOUR  ARTISTS  GIVE 

JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

Soprano   and   Pitinist   Assisted  by 

Violinist  and  Accompanist 

Ml-;-"  Bertli.i  Woaselhoeft  Swift,  ao- 
„rnno,  and  Ram  Charles.  Pianist,  as- 
[..■<;\  by  Jnspph  Kline,  violinist,  and 
1  1  Woidnor.  accompanist,  wave  a  con- 
,  last  nlRht  in  .Ionian  llall.  Miss 
,  Ill's  songs  were  by  Mozart  (u\f  from 
i!  Ri>  Pnslore").  BachcUM.  Jaques- 
iMl  rose.  Hprnupi'S,  Chniii iiiartp.  Tchai- 
kowsky  Sohubert.  Sohuinann.  Grinnell. 
Proctor'  Mariim,  Wasssl.  Teasdale, 
Woodman.  Mr.  Charles  played  pieces 
hv  Dobussv  and  moveni»nt8  from 
navel's  "Mother  Goose."  Miss  Swift 
was  evidently  not  fully  In  voice,  and 
her  vocal  resources  did  not  always  carry 
out  her-  Intelligent  conceptions.  She 
was  heard  to  best  advantage  In  the 
simpler  sonss  of  the  final  .eroupa; 
Mirum's  "Mv  Heart  Is  a  Lute.'  'Snow 
Flurry"  by  Grinnell.  "The  Busy  Child" 
bv  Wassal.  and  Teasdale's  "Twilight," 
Charles  interested  the  audience 
(    loriy    by    his    playlngr    of  Ravel's 

i-  i  aiitezonnette."  Mr.  Kline  played  the 
obbligato  to  Mozart's  aria.  There  was 
a  small  audience.  
[                 /ie  ^,      I         f   Z  / 

MISS  BENNETT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Miss  Edith  Bennett,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Rodney  Saylor  was  the  pianist. 
The  program  read :  Piccini,  Aria  from 
"Alessandro  Nell  'Indie";  Donaudy,  Per- 
4ata  ho  la  sperenza;  Paradies,  Quel 
Ruscelletto ;  Cilea,  Poveri  Fiori.  from 
"Adriana  Lecouvreur" :  Mascagni, 
M'ama,  non  m'ama ;  Duparc,  Au  pays 
ou  se  fait  la  guerre  ;  G.  Faure,  Dans  les 
rulnes  d'une  abbaye :  Rhene-Baton,  II 
pleut  des  petales ;  Debussy,  La  Mer  est 
plus  belle ;  Wolf-Ferrari,  Four  Ris- 
petti ;  Loeffler,  Sudden  Light;  Clarke, 
Shyone ;  Manney,  May  Morning;  E.  J. 
Wolff,  Fairy  Tales;  Cadman.  Spring 
Song-  of  the  Robin  Woman  from  "Shane- 

Wl8." 

The  program  included  some  unfamiliar 
songs.  Piccini  is  now  known  in  Boston 
chiefly  as  a  rival  of  Gluck  in  Paris,  but 
in  his  time  he  was  thought  a  worthy 
rival,  and  some  preferred  him.  •His 
opera  with  Alexander  for  the  hero  was 
brought  out  at  Rome  in  1-75S.  The  over- 
ture was  played  in  concerts  in  Italy  for 
many  years  afterwards.  Metastasio's 
libretto  about  Alexander  and  Porus  was 
enormously  popular.  No  les.^  than  near- 
ly 50  composers  set  music  to  it,  among 
them  Handel,  Gluck,  Cherubini.  Du- 
parc's  song,  his  last  one,  or  one  of  his 
latest,  was  published  in  a  Parisian  musi- 
cal magazine  in  1877.  Stefano  Donaudy 
studied  at  th'e  Palermo  Conservatory. 
One  of  his  operas,  "Teodoro  Koerner," 
was  produced  in  1902.  Gabriel  Faure's 
■ong — the  accompaniment  has  been  or- 
chestrated— is  one  of  his  earliest,  being 
op.  2.  No.  1. 

Miss  Bennett  was  courageous  in  be- 
ginning her  recital  with  Piccini's  aria. 
It  demands  what  is  known  as  "the  grand 
style."  Few  today  are  able  to  sing  the 
ItaUna  arias  of  the  17th  century  ef- 
fectively ;  that  is.  to  charge  music  that 
in  itself  today  seems  undramatic  with 
dramatic  intensity. 

With  Donaudy's  simple,  but  expres- 
sive song.  Miss  Bennett  showed  that  she 
could  sing  emotionally  and  at  the  same 
time  charm  by  her  vocal  art.  The  old 
song  of  Paradies  was  given  with  un- 
affected and  delightful  archness.  By 
her  singing  of  the  group  of  French 
songs  it  was  observed  tliat  Miss  Benneti 
is  something  more  than  a  well-trained 
singer ;  she  has  rare  intelligence :  sh(; 
catches  the  spirit  and  the  mood  of  th<i 
poets ;  for,  surely.  Gautier.  Hugo.  Ver- 
lalne  are  poets  who  deserve  to  be  re- 
spectfully treated,  even  by  American 
singers  who  are  anxious  about  the  mute 
"e"  and  Oiink  that  by  singing  through 
the  nose  they  obtain  a  pure  French  ac- 
cent. 

Nor  is  Miss  Bennett  merely  a  singei 
of  plaintive  lays.  If  she  gave  full  ex- 
pression to  Duparc's  romantic  and  mel- 
ancholy song,  she  appreciated  the  mood 
of  the  "light-hearted  couple  in  the  gloomy 
convent  where  once  the  abbess  prayed. 
(Hugo  could  seldom  refrain  from  an 
antithesis.)  Not  often  do  we  hear  in 
a  concert  hall  an  interpretation  that  can 
rival  that  of  Miss  Bennett's  beautiful 
and  emotional  singing  of  "H  plsat  4m  | 
petales  de  fleurs." 

This  recital  was  a  welcome  dejparttire 
from  those— there  are  too  many  of  them 
—In  which  a  singer  makes  her  pedes- 
trian way  through-a  conventional  and 
approved  program,  thinking  only  of  her 
"tone-production."  Miss  Bennett  has  a 
well-developed  technic  and  an  agree- 
able voice  that  responds  to  varied  de- 
mands. She  also  has  brains  and  a 
soul. 


Fanfar*.  a  n»w  mu»lcal  bl-niontmy 
published  In  I<ondon,  contains  a  page 
entitled  "Dlvertlmentl."  (There  are  mu- 
sical periodicals  that  are  unconsciously 
amusing  without  a  pa«e  devoted  to 
Jeats.) 

In  the  first  number  of  Fanfare  we  find 
thI.M  quotation  from  the  composer.  Erlk- 
Satle: 

"In  my  youth  people  said  to  me,  'Walt 
Ull  you're  50,  then  you'll  see."  I  am  60 
today.    I  have  seen  nothing." 

."Vnd  here  Is  a  note  by  T.  Warren 
Wharton : 

"The  fact  Is  that  most  people  live  such 
trifling  existences  that  they  cannot  but 
attach  enormous  Importance  to  what 
intelligent  people  consider  trifles.  This 
Is  probably  the  cause  of  the  exhorta- 
tions delivered  by  the  Brahmins  to  the 
younger  composers  of  today.  To  the  for- 
mer gentry  I  would  suggest  considera- 
tion of  this  little  anecdote,  cited  by  Dr. 
Kimmlns  at  the  British  Association: 

"An  Inspector  of  schools  wrote  on  the 
blackboard:  'I  don't  play  with  matches; 
remember  the  fire  of  London.'  A  boy, 
after  his  departure,  chalked  up:  'Don't 
spit;  remember  the  Flood.'" 


IMPORTANT,  IF  TRUE 

From  a  recently  published  English 
volume  of  memoirs.  Concerning  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells: 

"We  discussed  the  'movies,'  and  here 
we  failed  to  agree,  as  Wells  thinks 
Charlie  Chaplin  the  greatest  artist,  and 
he  bores  me  to  extinction.  We  found, 
hcwever,  one  great  point  in  common. 
Wells  refuses  to  eat  haddock  for  break- 
fast without  mustard,  and  so  I  agree 
with  him." 


ARCH  AND  SUNSET 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

A.  B.  A.  did  not  tell  us  how  the  pro- 
,iosed  arch  on  Harvard  bridge  would 
ilTect  the  sunrise,  or  whether  It  would 
further  complicate  daylight  saving. 
Owen  Seaman,  in  parody  of  the  literary 
style  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  asks:  "WTiat 
should  we  do  If  anything  went  wrong 
with  the  ocean?"  If  anything  should 
liappen  to  the  sun  as  the  outcome  of 
an  architect's  ambition,  Boston  could 
never  forgive  herself.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Boston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  last  time  I  w«s  on  Mt.  Washing- 
ton towards  sunset,  there  was  much 
bustle  and  premeditated  excitement 
among  a  large  throng  of  well  wishers 
to  nature,  many  of  whom  pointed  out 
the  various  beauties  with  more  or  less 
discrimination,  and  hugely  enjoyed  a 
communicative  rapture.  I  should  rather 
recommend  the  summit  of  Garfield  or 
Lafayette  or  another,  to  any  hellolater 
who  requires  less  ceremony  and  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  comparative  quiet  of  a 
few  comrades  that  have  all  made  some 
muscular  sacrifice  to  win  their  point  of 
view.  In  the  same  way.  sunrise  as 
seen  from  Washington  hasn't  the  blithe 
blick  it  has  from  less  exalted  peaks 
that  boast  no  hotels  and  cog  railways, 
land  where  the  factitious  enthusiasm  of 
the  species  "sunrise  shark"  (as  I  have 
;heard  It  Irreverently  named)  Is  less  in 
evidence.  For,  on  the  whole,  sunsets 
■and  sunrises  shou^  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  \ 

To  advance  to  my  real  point,  however: 
there  Is  a  great  amount  of  mistaken 
zeal  and  various  lack  of  imagination  in 
what  passes  for  nature  worship  nowa- 
days; and  although  "sunset  shark"  Is 
no  doubt  a  vulgar  expression,  it  Is  forc- 
ible and  suggestive  for  its  critical  com- 
mon sense.  I  am  afraid  that  your  re- 
cent correspondent  "A.  B.  A."  is  a  little 
perverse  (if  he  is  serious  in  feeling  that 
the  proposed  memorial  arch  midway 
on  Harvard  bridge  is  going  to  damage 
the  dally  sunset  as  seen  from  Boston. 
There  will  be  a  multiplication  of  beauty 
at  sunset;  and  the  arch  in  the  centre  of 
the  basin  would  be  magnificent  at  all 
other  hpurs  of  the  day  and  night  as 
well.  I  am  neither  an  architect  nor  a 
builder,  and  am  quite  disinterested  in 
feeling  and  saying  with  emphasis  that 
Boston  cannot  afford  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unique  opportunity  to 
have  a  beautiful  and  distinctive  memor- 
ial for  our  victorious  dead. 

Roxbury.  H.  G.  F. 


THE  SANGUINE  REPORTER 

(Melrose  Free  Press) 
I      SURPRISE    PARTY   TO  CHIEF 
)  EDWARDS 

Chief  Edwards  has  been  connected 
with  the  fire  department  44  years  and 
has  been  our  chief  19  years. 

May  he  live  for  many  years  ere  he 
goes  beyond  where  fires  are  unknown. 

PLAYING  POSSUM 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

In  an  account  thie  week  of  the  bring- 
ing of  zoological  curiosities  from  Aus- 
tralasia, it  is  stated;  "One  of  the  wom- 
bats fainted  and  was  put  out  on  deck 
to  recover.    It  did  this  with  extreme 
alacrity."    This  ability  to  use  a  faint 
as  a  feint  Is  rather  common  among  the 
lower  animate  and  is  not  w^ioUy  gone 
from  mankind;  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  its  opposite,  blushing,  as  being  under 
the  control  of  the  will  that  "unblushing 
effrontery"  and  the  like  are  proverbial.  . 
This  control  of  the  blood  circulation" has  | 
recently  been  scientitflcally  in vestigateil  { 
under  the  head,   "The  Volm  tary  Coi 


!•  I.;    of    tne    Va.Ho- .Motui  n,  i.'i 

inure  fitting  for  ub  here  was  an  cpi.-iodo, 
a  few  years  ago.  in  a  suburban  court. 
.\  woman,  testifying  against  another, 
was  aHked  If  It  was  not  proof  of  harsh 
treatment  that  the  latter  had  fainted: 
"Oh,  that's  nothing,  any  woman  who 
knows  her  huslneas  can  do  that  when- 
fv.^r  «he  wants  to!"  The  Judge  pricked 
up  his  ear.«»  and  a-sked:  "I'ah  you?" 
.She  knew  her  husband  was  listening 
and  saw  rolling  away  the  best  shot  in 
lu^r  locker  for  marital  fights,  but,  real- 
izing that  she  was  under  oath,  finally 
answered  regretfully:  "Yes." 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston, 

PRONOUNCED   AT  WASHtNGTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  Washington  special  article  pub- 
lished In  one  of  your  contemporaries. 
I  find  the  following  paragraph  under 
the  sub-head.  "Hughes  Pronounces 
France  Correctly  Now." 

"It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
this  conference  has  already  done  one 
thing.  It  has  taught  Secretary  Hughes 
to  pronounce  'France'  as  a  Frenchman 
does.  He  no  longer  rhymes  it  with 
'Dance.'  but  gives  it  the  true  Parisian 
touch." 

Is  It  possible  that  it  is  the  rule  In 
our  "best  circles"  to  give  the  word 
"France"  thie  true  Pp.-isiaa  toucb? 

Boston.  E.  A. 


AFTER  THE  STORM 

(For  The  Boston  Herald) 
T'he  trees  have  lived  so  quietly 

Through  all  the  years. 
Why  should  such  grim  fate  come  to 
them 
As  now  appears? 

Their  lovely  hair  so  ruthlese  torn. 

Their  headg  bowed  low; 
Why  should  such  tender  creatures  Weed 

Why  suffer  so? 

The  elm  beside  my  door  replies 

Tremulously: 
"We  suffered  so  you  may  love  us 
More  tenderly." 

GEO.  LANKTON  MOORE. 
j|    Wellesley. . 

iD'INDYCONDUaS 

i  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Mozart, 
Serenata  nottuma,  D  major;  Lalande, 
Chaconne  Gracleuse;  Bach.  Concerto,  D 
major,  for  piano  and  strings;  d'Indy. 
"On  the  Shores  of  Seas."  The  music 
by  Lalande.  Bach  and  d'Indy  was  per- 
formed for  tho  first  time  In  Boston,  as 
was,  in  all  probability.  Mozart's  Sere- 
nade as  a  whole.  The  pianist  was 
Bruce  Slmonds.  a  pupil  of  Mr.  d'Indy. 

The  concert  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
d'Indy.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  conduct- 
ed the  concerts  of  Dec.  1  and  2  in 
Boston. 

His  program  sur  first  planned  Included 
the  "overture"  to  Monteverdi's  "Or- 
feo,"  Le  Flem's  "For  the  Dead"  and 
Roussel's  "Evocations"  No.  l)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pieces  above  named.  Not 
only  would  the  concert  have  been  far 
too  long  if  this  plan  had  been  carried 
out:  the  ears  of  the  hearers  would  have 
been  sated  before  Mr.  d'Indy's  Suite 
was  reached. 

His  intention  was  to  show  the  de- 
velopment of  orchestral  music  In  the 
first  part;  in  the  second,  to  bring  out 
compositions  of  the  modem  French 
school;  one  might  say  of  his  school; 
for  Le  Flem  and  Roussel  studied  with 
him.  the  latter  for  nine  years,  after  he 
had  already  attracted  attention  as  a 
composer. 

It  would  be  interestlngr  to  hear  Mo- 
zart's Serenade  as  he  wrote  it:  for  two 
bands,  one  made  up  of  two  violins,  a 
viola,  and  a  double  bass;  the  other,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  or  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  for  two  violins,  a 
viola,  a  'cello  and  kettle  drums.    It  Is  I 
a  pleasing  little  work  which,  as  some  \ 
have  supposed,  was  written  for  a  New), 
Year's  night,  or  some  festivity  at  the' 
house    of    his    friend,    the    Countess  J 
I^edron  in  Salzburg.    It  consists  of  a  r 
march,  a  minuet  and  a  rondo.  Of  these ! 
movements,    the    minuet    is   the  most: 
suggestive  of  the  more  mature  Mozart.  ! 
jThe  other  movements,  while  they  are 
j  fluently  melodious  and  graceful  in  the 
iMozartian   manner,   have   less  distinc- 
tion.    Lalande's    chaconne — music  for 
the  suppers  of  Louis  XIV — Is  stately, 
at  times  pompous,  as  became  the  oc- 
casion, with  a  decided  character  of  its 
own,  with  measures  here  and  tl)ere  that 
seem  in  advance  of  its  time,  as  if  the 
composer  were  Impatient  with  routine 
and    formalism.      In    Bach's  concerto, 
the  slow   movement  Is  singularly  im-  , 
pres'sive.      The    other   movements  are 
:  like  unto  many  other  pages  of  Bach 
jin   his  less  inspired   and  busiest  mo- 
ments.     Mr.     Slmonds     displayed  a 
I  cnarming  tonal  quality  and  musical  un-  ' 
1  derstanding.    In  the  old  music  by  the 
three   the   strings  gave  an  admirable 
performance.     In  jilozart's   music  the 
dialogue  between  E  r.  Burgln  and  Mr. 
Thillols  was  especiv  ly  noteworthy, 
llr.  d'  Indy's  SiA.p — be  might  call  It 
symphony— was    performed    for  thw 


j  first  time  on  Dec.  1  in  New  York.  It 
I  was  completed  this  year.  The  four 
'movements  are  entitled  "Calm  and 
Light."  "The  Joy  of  the  Deep  Blue." 
"Green  Horizons"  and  "Ocean's  Mys- 
tery." 

The  sea  of  Mr.  d'Indy  Is  not  the  sea 

lof  Jules  Laforgue.  "always  new  and 
respectable,  the  ocean,  nince  there  Is 
no  other  name   to  give  It";  nor  does, 

the  composer  attempt  to  portray  In 
tones  the  'spasms  of  the  sky  and  the 
shatter  of  tho  sea"  known  to  Walt 
Whitman.  In  this  suite  there  Is  the 
sufestlon  of  far  dlsunces;  the  lapping, 
murmuring  Inrush  on  the  beach;  "un- 
dulating waves,  liquid,  uneven,  emu- 
lous waves":  whispers  of  mysterlcH 
l>eneath  the  surface;  cries  of  sea-birds; 
the  calm  that  Herman  Melville  has 
poetically  described  In  prose;  odors  of 
sedge  and  salt,  a  emlllng  sea,  now 
dimpled,  now  laughing,  but  not  Ironi- 
cally at  man's  boasted  mastery;  an 
inviting,  alluring  sea. 

This  suite  Is  to  us  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  Imaginative,  the  most  human 
of  Mr.  d'Indy's  later  compositions  that 
have  been  heard  in  Boston.  It  Is  con- 
stantly expressive,  but  not  by  labori- 
ously following  an  elaborately  detailed 
program.  The  titles  give  clue,  If  clue 
Is  necessary;  nor  does  the  title  "Green 
horizons"  disturli  us,  or  provoke  the 
question  whether  green,  red  or  purple 
can  be  reproduced  in  music.  To  every 
hearer  his  own  horizon.  There  are 
some  who  find  none  beyond  tho  class- 
room, the  business  office,  or  the  club 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  of 
Mr.  d'Indy'si  techn(cal  skill,  the  solid- 
ity of  the  structure,  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  details,  the  decorative  wealth, 
the  superb  Instrumentation.  As  a  con- 
ductor he  was  as  ever  dignified,  quietly 
Indicating  his  wishes;  his  work  had 
been  done  In  rehearsals;  it  was  not 
done  on  the  stage  that  the  audience 
might  gape  in  wonder.  - 

He  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  after- 
wards heartily  applauded.  That  his 
faulte  made  a  deep  Impression  by  its 
beauty  was  shown  by  this  fact.  Blgnifl- 
ciint  at  an  afternoon  concert.  Very 
few  left  the  hall  before  the  end.  For 
f.nce  there  was  no  rush  for  tea,  a  re- 
ception, or  a  scheduled  train 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  .will  be  no  Symphony  concert 
next  week.  The  program  for  Deo.  23, 
24,  is  as  follows:  Massenet,  Overture 
to  "Phedre";  RImsky-Korsakoff,  "Night 
on  Mount  Trlgloff  (Act  III  of  "Mlada"); 
Liszt,  "Dante"  Symphony  for  orchestra 
and  chorus. 

NEWMAN  LECTURES 

ON  SCANDINAVIA 

Begins  with  a  Description  of  Laps 
and  Laplanders 

Mr.  Newman's  Illustrated  Travel 
Talk  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
again  a  most  Interesting  one.  The  sub- 
ject was  "Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark." Beginning  with  a  description 
«f  Laps  and  Laplanders — known  to  folk- 
lorisFts  as  having  winds  to  sell — he 
showed  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
Norway,  Its  fjords,  mountains  and 
waterfalls. 

At  Bergen  the  fisher  folk  were 
studied.  Views  of  Christianla  followed, 
and  then  Stockholm,  a  peculiarly  hand- 
some city,  was  visited.  Rural  Sweden, 
unknown  to  many,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  striking  scenery  in  the  interior, 
was  fully  illustrated,  and  again  ther^ 
was  a  glimpse  of  Lapland  and  a  wed- 
ding there.  There  were  striking  plct;- 
ures  of  winter  scenes. 

Then  Copenhagen.  (Does  anyone 
know  why  the  name  of  that  city  wias 
given  to  the  good  old  kissing  game?) 
Nor  was  Schelswig,  once  stolen  by  tjie 
Prussians,  with  Queen  Victoria  com- 
senting,  forgotten.  The  Travel  T.-ilk 
will  be  repeated  this  afternoon. 

The  final  illustrated  lecture-^wo  uld 
that  the  series  were  longer— will  h.ave 
for  its  subject  "Switzerland."  It  Will 
be  given  Friday  evening  and  Saturjday 
afternoon,  Dec.  16,  17.  J 

CHRISTMAS^SONGS 

IN  STEINERT  HALL 

jlnteresting  Concert  Includes  Music 
of  Many  Lands 

I  An  interesting  concert  took  place  last 
, night  in  Stelnert  Hall,  a  concert  ap- 
'  propriate  to  the  season.  The  program 
consisted  of  Christmas  songs  of  many 
lands,  interspersed  with  sixteenth  cen- 
]  tury  music  for  'cello  and  harpsichord. 
'  There  were  Pastourelles  of  the  fifteenth 
century  collected  by  Tvette  Gullbert; 
British  carols,  a  saraband  by  Corelli. 
a  gavotte  by  Bach,  a  minuet  in  the  old 
st.vle  by  Hochstein.  French  and  French- 
Canadian  carols,  and  a  sonata  by  Calx 
d'Hervelois.  a  French  musician  bom 
about  1670.  famous  in  his  day  as  a 
player  of  the  bass  viol  and  composer 
for  that  Instrument.  He  was  also  a 
valet  de  chambre  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Constance  Gideon  Is  especially 
happy  in  the  singing  of  folk  spngs;  Mr. 
Gideon's  .musicianship  and  taste  are  al- 
ways in  evidence,  and  Mrs.  Patten 
Weaver,  the  'cellist,  always  gives 
pleasure. 
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■  t  have  asked 
where  ilie  New  York  saloon  with  the 
silver  rtoUar  floor  was  to  be  found.  "We 
now  quote  from  Mr.  James  I*  Ford's 
■•Forty-Odd  Years  in  the  Literary 
Shop": 

"Another  East  side  politician  whom  I 
came  to  know  very  well  was  a  Hunga- 
rian Jew  called  'Silver  Dollar  Smith.' 
who 'had  imbedded  a  thousand  silver 
dollars,  with  a  flfty-doUar  gold  piece  in 
ihe  centre,  in  the  cement  floor  of  his 
Kssex  street  saloon,  and'raany  were  the 
East  side  nails  worn  out  In  trying  to 
extract  them.  Smith  told  me  that  in 
the  three  days  that  followed  the  com- 
position of  this  scheme  of  decoration  he 
took  in  over  his  bar  more  than  three 
times  its  total  cost  from  persons  yho 
•wanted  to  see  how  this  fool  had  wasted 
his  money.'  "  ' 


THE  LAWLESS  PUBLIC 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  travel- 
ing public  heeds  the  posted  signs  or  no- 
tices of  the  railway  officials.  Across 
each  end  of  the  "one-man''  cars  of  the; 
Hay  Stata  trolley  line  is  painted  the  fol-| 
'owing:  "Please  beat  door  when  near- 
Ing  stop."  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
passenger  beat  the  door. 

O.  L.  DUNN. 

East  Weymouth. 

IN  FREEDOM'S  CAUSE 

(The  Irish  delegates  signed  the  docu- 
ment   with    their    Gaelic    names;  Mr. 
Duffy    signing:    Seorsa    Ghabgain  ui 
Dhubht-IHaigh.— Press  dispatch.) 
Pat  enters  the  "Pub.  'Sinn  Fein," 
Seeking  comfort  from  the  rain. 
In  what  he  thinks  is  language  plain. 
Calls  for  old  malt  "Duffy." 

But  the  bar-keep,  up  to  date, 

P.efuses  Pat's  thirst  to  placate,  I 
showing  Freedom's  latest^^  hate. 
In  a  manner  huffy. 

What  talk  have  ye,  Pat?"  says  he. 
Don't  ye  know,  now  Ireland's  free. 
To  hurl  that  English  word  at  me 
Is  worse  than  any  plague?" 

"  'Duffy's'  Saxon  gab  today. 
If  for  whi»key  'tis  ye  pray, 
'Sure,  all  ye  got  to  do  is  s-ay: 
"Pour  one  Ghabgain  Drubht-Haigh!" 
Boston.  B.  N.  H. 


I  CONVENE 

t  \9  the  World  Wags: 
I    In  a  discussion  m  your  column  con- 
i^ernlng  the  misuse  of  "recognize"  and 
"convene,''  I  read:   "There  was  once  a 
strange  use  of  'convene'  in  New  Eng- 
land:   'This  road  will  convene  the  pub- 
lic' meaning  the  road  will  be  convenient 
for  the  public." 
This  definition  of  "convene"  Is  still  In 
dvor  Jn  New  England,  for  in  the  state 
1   Maine,  Cumberland  county,  town  of 
sebago,  there  is  a  postoffioe  most  ap- 
11  opriately  and  felicitously  named  Con- 
ine, so  named  for  the  self-same  reason 
lat  made  the  convenient  road  acoept- 
i'le    to   the    public.    It   convenee  the 
hole  beautiful  counttyside. 

ELI.EX  McROBERTS  MASON. 
-North  Conway,  N.  H. 
John  Pickering  in  his  "Vocabulary,  or 
CoUection  of  Words  and  Phrases  Which 
riave  Been  Supposed  to  Be  Peculiar  to 
e  United  States  of  America"  (Boston, 
•16).  notes  this  "strange  sense"  given 
"convene"   in  eotne  parts  of  New 
iigland.    "The  word,  however,  is  used 
:!y  by  the  Illiterate."— Ed. 


POKE. DAY 

T.  H.  E.  writes:  "In  Newcastle,  N.  H., 
oday,    and,    I    am   told,    formerly  at 
.Marblehead  if  not  now,  a  certain  day  In 
November  is  called  'Poke-Day,'  when 
r>ys  and  yoUng  men  play  all  manner  of 
cricks,  stretching  cords  across  a  side-* 
.alk  at  nightfall,  tick-tacking  a  neigh- 
or's  window,  eta  I  find  nothing  about 
;his  day  in  books  of  folk-lore,  not  even 
n  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities.  " 
In  Suffolk  and  East  Anglia,  England, 
'oke-Day  Is  the  day  on  which  an  allow- 
ance of  corn  In  part  payment  of  wage^ 
IS  paid  to  laborers.    We  do  not  believe 
that  this  gives  the  name  to  the  saturn- 
alia at  Newcastle.    It  is  not  possible 
that   "poke"   is   here  a  corrpution  of 
Puck,  the  rascally  imp,  whose  name  was 
spelled  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke  by  old 
English  writers? 


ce: II.         -  -  '"  .  '--'"'n  ;r>u  !_  .-pci- 

ing  Irish  names.  Hageriy  has  several 
variants,  and  Doyle  sometimes  appears 
as  pronounced  by  the  peasantry  in  Ire- 
land—Dail.  Amusing  misspellings  occur 
among  descendants  of  the  German  set- 
tlers of ,  Waldoboro,  Me.,  In  the  early 
18th  century. 

But  are  we  any  better  oft  now,  so  far 
as  spoken  language  Is  concerned?  All 
can  read  and  write,  and  some  can  spell. 
Sut  as  the  emphasis  Is  now  upon  eye- 
learning,  we  can  no  longer  pronounce. 
Present-day  Americans  can  be  heard 
saying  Cori-chord.  Ex-e-ter,  Wor-ces- 
ter.  Did  any  inhabitant  of  these  parts 
in  17T6  so  maltreat  his  mother  tongue? 

Boston.  F.  EDWARDS. 

KNICKERBOCKER  NAMES 

.\a  the  World  Wags: 

Authors  at  times  make  curious  slips. 
In  a  recent  story  In  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  Albert  Payson  Terhune  re- 
fers to  one  of  his  characters  as  fol- 
lows: 

"His  name— one  to  conjure  with  in 
Antwerp— caused  only  merriment  in 
Manhattan.  Jan  liked  merriment,  but 
not  at  his  expense.  So  by  law  he 
changed  Jan  L.euwenhoeck  to  John 
Lewis."  I 

Why     should     "Jan     Leuwenhoeck"  , 
cause  mirth  In  a  city  that  was  settled 
by  Netherlanders  who  required  all  their  i 
proverbial  sturdiness  to  bear  up  under  j 
the  weight  of  such  appellations  as  Pie-  I 
ter   .\ndriessen     de     Schoorsteenveger,  | 
Wolphert  Gerrltsen  Van  Couwenhoven.  I 
and    Harmanus  Meyndertsen   Van  der 
Bogaerdt.  not  to  speak  of  the  Renssel- 
aers.  Stuyvesants.  and  others?  _ 

These  names  are  true  names,  and  not 
fictional  title's.  Van  der  Bogaerdt  was^ 
a  surgeon  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company;  he  perished  In  Albany  in 
1(548,  among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  In  re- 
sisting an  attempt  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial authorities  to  seize  him  for  an 
alleged  criminal  offence.  Pleter  An- 
driessen  "de  Schoorsteenveger"  plied 
has  trade  as  a  chimney  sweep  In  New 
Manhattan  of  that  time,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Van  Couwen- 
hoven are  still  numerous  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  Long  Island. 

Speaking  of  the  Dutch,  Edward  Bok 
has  recently  sung  In  no  uncertain 
terras  of  the  almost  unbelievable  hon- 
esty of  the  Hollander.  Howevei»i  hon- 
est the  Dutchman  of  today  may  be,  i 
the  early  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  [ 
were  a  remarkably  litigious  and  quar- 
relsome lot.  Quarrels  among  them- 1 
selves,  quarrels  with  the  Indians,  dis- 1 
putes  over  property  matters  largp  and 
small,  tavern-house  brawls,  fill  the  rec- 
ords. Often  these  disputes  approached 
the  verge  of  comic  opera.  One  Hen- 
drick  Jansen,  for  example,  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Fiscal  in  1638  for  slan- 
der against  Director  Kieft,  described, 
for  his  "hypocrisy,  his  self-importance, 
his  .administrative  incapacity,  and  the 
rancorous  venom  of  his  disposition  tow- 
ard his  opponents,"  as  being  one  of 
the  worst  specimens  of  a  director-gen- 
eral ever  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  to  the  colony  of  New 
Amsterdam,  jansen's  defence  to  the 
slander  was  that  It  was  uttered  In  his 
sleep.  The  council  immediately  made 
an  order  "that  the  defendant  produce 
proper  affidavit  that  he  was  asleep 
when  the  slander  was  expressed." 
There  the  matter  ended  for  the  time 
being;  but  a  little  later,  when  Jansen 
"very  drunk"  (full  of  good  Holland 
schnapps,  no  floubf),  before  a  gather- 
ing at  Burger  Jorrissen's  house,  ex- 
pressed still  more  objectionable— and,  in 
fact,  unprintable— sentiments  regarding 
Director  Kleft,  he  landed  in  Irons  and 
brought  down  on  his  head  a  sentence  of 
banishment.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 
Boston.  ./ 


SPELLING  AND  PRONOUNCING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"G.  A."  ■writes  In  this  column  that  he 
relieves  Boston  is  responsible  for  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  Revere  and  other 
names  borne  by  French  Huguenots.  Not 
Boston,  but  conditions.  At  a  time  when 
there  was  not  much  schooling,  the  em- 
phasis   was    upon    ear-learning,  and 
names  were  spelled   as  they  sounded.  ( 
'aul  Revere  and  John  Cheverus  are  in-  j 
;  ances   where   the  anglicized   sipelling  I 
'  >,s  not  unacceptable.  Of  course,  many! 
.  ly  spellings  now  amuse  us.  The  early  | 
I'rds  of  Suffolk  county  display  many  i 

'v  ■        TP   namf!    that   finally  \^ 


FranI;  \\'a'..son,  pianiJt,  gave  a  recital  | 
yesterday    afttruoon    in    JorJan    Hall.  | 
His  program  read  as  follows:  Brahms,  j 
Intermezzi,  No.  1  E  flat  major.  No.  - 
n  flat  minor:  Liszt,  "Dante"  Fantasia 
quasi    sonata;     Chopin.     Nocturne.  F 
minor,  Mazuriias.  I',  minor  and  .\  minor. 
Prelude.   ,\    flat  major.   Inipronip;u.  F 
fhai-p  major,  if-clicrzu.  C  sharp  minor: 
Paderew.'ki.    Np-lurno.    C    flat  major: 
I'almgrcn.  .^ohcrzo.  K  major.  "The  Isle 
of  .Shadows";  Tchaikovsky,  Polacja  di 
Concert. 

Nej^^l.^•  SI  yeirs  ago  Liszt's  Fantasi.i 
".\fier  ;>  r>ead:ns  of  Dante"  stupe.ied 
tiic  "V'iennefe  when  Lisz;  played  it. 
."\:i;slL'lars  shook  llioir  heiids  U  wh.^t 
tlK  v  eaUed  au'daciious.  incomprehensible 
modiiiat'on?.  The  hearer  who  knew 
what  hi-  I'.ked— his  tribe  has  not  tl.^- 
creaspd— I  he  orie  "foijil  of  ny:s.^-." 
thought  the  Fantasia  an  eccetilrioi' y 
of  a  re.-kless  virtuoso.  In  1921  tli.»a 
modulations  do  not  even  excite  respect- 
ful attention.  -Vs  a  whole,  the  work 
seems  now  a  matter  of  fuss  and  fe^Uh- 
crs,  with  a  row  lovely  Ineasu^es  in 
quasl-Iyri'-al  manner.  The  lmpertin'?:it. 
the  flippant  migl.i  say:  "So  that's  what 
Liszt  thotight  of  Dante.  Yet  wo  are 
Lold  hp  adhiired  iiim." 

Mr.  Watson  misht  lie  characterized  a.^ 
,1  tlioughtful.  roflnpd  pianist,  courting 
intimate  relationship  with  tho  licanr. 
Tl'-  m'ght  also  hr-  d«s<Tlfccd  as  a  dol  .•- 
.-r.\te  pia.nist,  ,rv"f.";-:it.-  i'l  tl^.v.cli*  m! 

PNlTOSs''  ■• 
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melodic  lino  was  j-lmo-t  broken  lie 
ha.s  a  rpiiiioti  and  singing  tonoh;^  lie 
plays  with  ,  inu.«ir;al  undcrstandhig ;  lio 
respects  the  limiia^ionf  of  the  piano 
and  doi-*  not  attempt  to  turn  it  into 
an  orchestra,  or  even  mi  orchestrion. 
While    lie    lys    strength    enough  for 


JTorty-five  years  ago  a  class  at  Y.ale 
■W1U)  Invited  by  Jarreit  and  Palmer  to- 
witness  a  performance  of  "Julius  Caes- 
ar" at  Bootii  s  Theatre.  The  cast  was  a  i 
noteworthy  one:  E.  Ij.  Davenport,  Bru-  : 
tu.:    Lawrence  Barrett,' Cassius;  Milnes  i 

li.  Julius  Caesar;  F.  C.  B  mgs. 
IMar.v  .Antony;  Rosa  Rand.  Calphu.nia. 
We  have  forgotten  the  Portia.  Was 
she  Mary  Wells,  who  played  the  part 
in  1875,  or  Bella  Pateman,  the  Porti.i 
of  1871,  in  that  theatre  when  Edwin 
Booth  was  the  Brutus?  It  matters  not. 
'  The  Yale  faculty  thought  that  this 
performance  would  be  of  educat.ona 
value  to  the  students:  give  them  a:i 
idea  of  ancient  Rome,  its  buildings,  the 
costumes  of  the  Romans.  The  facultyl 
jn  Its  infinite  -  wisdom  found  no  oojee- 
tlon  to  Shakespeare's  text,  for  his  Po--; 
tia  was  not  at  all  like  the  wife  oi; 
Brutus  described  by  Martial  in  an  un-' 
speakable,  if  not  unread:ible,  episram. 

As  we  had  an  afternoon  to  ourselves 
we  went  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Theatre,  which  was  between  Second 
and  Third  avenues.  There  was  a  va- 
riety show.  There  we  saw  a  sketcl- 
entitled  "The  Female  Bathers."  Th« 
character  of  the  entertainment  may  bf 
understood,  when  we  say  that  the  audi- 
ence was  composed  of  young  fellows 
and  old  men.  Only  one  woman  wrs  in 
the  little  theatre.  She  sat,  heavily 
veiled.  The  police  made  a  raid;  wt 
left  hastily.  And  why  do  we  recall  this 
"incident  of  a  year  when  we  were  "en- 
joying the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education"? 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford  in  his  amusing 
volume,  "Forty-Odd  Tears  in  the  Lit- 
erary Shop,"  published  recently,  has 
this  to  say  on  page  196: 

"Long  ago  there  was  situated  on 
Greenwich  avenue  near  Twelfth  street, 
the  Columbia  Opera  House,  a  theatre  i 
of  rather  low  repute,  which  more  than' 
once  was  raided  by  the  police.  It  was 
a  variety  house  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  its  sketches  was  called  '"The 
Female  Bathers."  which  served  to  m- 
troduce  a  Yankee  farmer  on  a  visit  to 
New  York.  .-V  Chicago  merchant  hap- 
pened to  see  this  sketch  one  night  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  imTJersona- 
tion  of  the  farmer  at  the  hands  of  one 
Denman  Thompson.  He  saw  the  piece 
three  or  four  times,  then  made  Thomp- 
son's acquaintance  and  suggested  that 
the  sketch  be  re-written  in  four  acts, 
and  offered  as  a  full  entertainment  at 
first-class  houses.  To  this  Thompson 
agreed  and  the  production  of  'Joshua 
"VV'hltcomb'  not  only  served  to  intro- 
duce James  M.  Hill  into  theatrical  af- 
fairs, but  also  gave  us  the  American 
rural  drama,  which  has  not  its  'exact 
countei-part  on  anv  foreign  stage." 

No  doubt  "The  Female  Bathers'  was 
performed  at  several  variety  theatres 
We    saw    Denman    Thompson    at  the 
Thirtv-fnurth   Street  Theatre   on  that 
memorable  visit  to  New  York,  sent  by 
I  the  faculty  to  improve  our  minds. 
I     The  Columbia  Opera  House,   by  the 
i  way    was    afterwards    known    as  the 
'  American  Alhambra;  in  1S78  the  Folly 
i  Theatre,    when    Jennie    Yeamans  and 
!  Annie  Yeamans   were  seen   in  "Little 
Bo-Peep."   The  theatre  was  afterwards 
turned  into  a  livery  stable. 

?Tr.  Ford,  having  been  associated  for 
m'ny  vears  with  stage  folk  of  high 
a-'l  low  degree,  has  much  to  say  about  j 
thsm;  as  a  teller  of  anecdotes  and  a 
St  rewd  observer  of  plays  and  the  his- 
trionic  art.  As  a  boy  he  visited  Bar- 
nvim*<!  mu.seum,  where  he  gaped  with 
wonder  at  the  What-is-it,  the  Woolly 
HiTse.  "the  cage  of  drugged  animals 
called  the  Happy  Family."  the  Cherry 
Colored  Cat,  which  was  black.  He  was 
permitted  to  see  there  a  great  moral 
and  instructive  Oiblical  drama.  "Joseph 
and  His  Brethren."  "But  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  act.  a  short-skirted 
ballet-dancer  appeared  on  the  sceiie. 
we  were  led  forth,  howling  lustily,  by 
the  pious  aunt  who  had  us  in  charge.  ' 
Yet  "the  Inimitable"  George  L.  Fox, 
Tony  Pastor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams  were  graduates  of  the  mu- 
seum. And  there  Mr.  Ford  heard  the 
great  Hutchins,  lightning  calculator 
and  dime  museum  'ecturer,  who  de- 
scribed the  suff<*rings  of  the  "Tattooed 
Man."  "Ninelv  thousand  stabs  and  for 
everv  .stab  a  tear."  Hutchins!  Who 
,  that" ever  heard  him  has  forgotten  him. 
Mr.  Ford  has  preserved  his  perora- 
tion: 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  return   to   your  homes  and   seek  | 
needful  repose  with  minds  filled  with 
awe  at  the  wonders  that  a  beneficent  ; 
Creator  and  a  liberal  management  have 
p'aced  before  vou  for  the  low  sum  of  11  ] 
cents,     6Vit   whatever  you   may   think  ; 
regarding   the   stupendous  aggregation 
of  curiosities  ,  assembled    in   this  mu- 
seum for  your  entertainment  and  en- 
lightenment, you  may  go  to  your  beds 
knowing  that  all  I  have  said  to  you  is 
the  eternal   and  everlasting  truth.  I 
believe  the  Fat  Lady  has  a  few  photo- 
graphs to  sell;  10  cents  each." 

"The  Black  Crr,-'       :i     i  Vng 
Ford,   "laid   the  r 


drama,  wii.is,  .i.i1ul-,u--  on  u...  : 
theatre  cannot  be  overestimated 
yearn  afterwards  Pauline  Markhan 
playing  in  a  revival  of  the  piece,  tol  l 
him  that  she  had  never  received  s  i 
many  valuable  gifts  or  invitations  t- 
supper  as  she  did  after  Richard  Gram 
White  had  referred  in  the  Galaxy  Mag- 
azine to  her  arms  as  the  lost  ones  oi 
the  Venus  -of  Milo.  Poor  Pauline! 
Known  to  a  few  neighbors  as  -Mis 
Grant,  she  died  two  years  ago  in  verv 
humble  lodgings  in   New  York. 

Lydia  Thompson  and  her  troop  wer  • 
Been  at  Wood's  iMuseum  in  18G8. 
then  attended  school  in  Apollo  Hall, 
near  by,  and  we  all  stood  about  the  en- 
trance of  that  theatre  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them  with  their  enormous 
chignons  then  in  fashion.  Mr.  Ford 
speaks  of  bucolic  visitors  who  inquiieii 
for  years  afterwards  as  they  registered 
their  names  at  hotels:  "Be  any  of  them 
yaller-legged  Thompson  girls  a-showln 
;ii  taown  tonight?"  | 

There  are  reminiscences  of  Wallack's,  I 
the  Madison  Square  theatre,  the  Union 
Pauare   Italy's:    how   at    the   dress   re  1 
hearsal     of    "Patience"     the     invite  l  ' 
guests  were  doubtful  about  the  success 
of  the  operetta.    Mr.  Ford  went  to  min 
Etrel  shows  and  at  the  first  he  attend- 
ed  he   heard    the   old   gag  about  iho 
letarving   man   on   shipboard   which  hi 
'heard  at  the  last  minstrel  show  he  saw 
There  are  pleasant  riiemories  of  Ham 
gan  and  Hart.    He  remembers  a  scene 
In  which  the  members  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  were  so  well  entertained  ai 
Dan    Mulligan's   house    that    they  fell 
asleep  in  the  dining  room. 

■'Whatever  will  1  do?  "  demanded  Mrs, 
Mulligan  of  her  husband.  "The  alder- 
men are  all  sound  asleep.  Will  I  wake 
them?' 

"Lave     them     be,"     said  Mulligan. 
"While  they  sleep  the  city's  safe." 

H.-— ip-an's  father  had  charge  of  the 
■box-oftice.  He  would  reply  in  this 
ma-iinor  to  questions  he  considered  su- 
perfluous. 

"Have  you  got  any  seats?" 

"Yes,  wev'e  got  900  of  them." 

"Are  tliey  good  seats?" 

"They're  covered  with  raw  silk' 

•'Can  I  get  two  for  tonight?"  . 

"If  you've  got  the  price."  | 

"Are  these  the  seats  for  tonight?" 

"No  those  are  the  tickets.  The  seats 
are  inside." 

"Will  they  be  there  when  I  come?"] 

"Well,  they're  screwed  to  the  floor."  [ 

Charlie  Hoyt  is  not  forgotten,  nor  his 
superstition  about  beginning  the  titles 
of  his  1  lays  with  the  article  "A."  Mr. 
Ford  notes  that  Weber  and  Fields  were 
never  jealous  of  other  members  of  their  | 
coinpany,  but  cave  them  full  swing,  i 
There  was  John  W.  Kelly,  the  "un- 
forgotable"  monologise  He  acknowl- 
edged the  uproarious  applause  that 
greeted  his  entrance:  "Tha'nk  God  the 
house  is  full  of  good  Irish  people  to- 
night,  you  never  h^ear  a  German  roar 

like  that  except  he's  losing  money." 

The  shapes  arise!  Harry  and  John 
Kerneli;  the  Russell  Brothers,  the 
originators  of  'Maggie,  did  you  give  the 
goldfish  fresh  water?'  'No,  they  ain't 
drank  up  all  I  give  them  yesterday."  " 

And  Tony  Pastor,  "Who  was  allowed 
to  sing  because  of  the  high  esteen  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  patrons."  Of 
Gypsy  blood,  a  circus  clown  in  his 
earlier  days,  he  became  a  manager 
when  the  variety  theatre  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  dive.  Hi.9  theatre  proved  an 
admirable  school  for  the  training  "f 
actors,  for  the  different  'twins'  were  of 
short  duration  and  the  players  were 
compelled  to  make  every  moment  count. 
In  this  v.-ay  the  art  of  'feeding'  was 
developed.  ...  I  am  quite  serious 
when  I  sav  that  the  most  important 
moment  in  "the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theatre  in  this  country  wa"' 
that  in  which  Tony  Pastor  first  gave 
awav  his  coal,  flotir  and  dress  patterns 
to  secure  the  palrdnage"  of  respectable 
women." 


pi 


Mr.  Ford  praises  Sarah  Bernhardt  as 
■I  skilful  press  agent,  as  well  as  a  great 
actress.  Henry  Irving  "always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  acting  off  the  stage  as  well 
as  on  and  in  both  phases  of  his  art  to 
be  supreme.  .  .  .  His  pose  was  that 
of  a  kindly,  dignified,  somewhat  mys- 
terious and  thoroughly  intellectual  per- 
sonage." 

For  tWQ  seasons  Mr.  Ford  was  press 
agent  of  the  Thalia,  Theatre.  There  he 
admired  Kathi  Sehratt,  the  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph;  the  as- 
tonishingly versatile  Marie  Geistinger; 
Ludwig  Bamay,  who  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him. 

Mr.  Ford  used  to  visit  the  properf. 
room  during  a  performance.  The  m  i:  - 
ter  minds  of  the  stage  were  In  tliis 
room  axiously  waiting  news  from  the 
front.  "Seated  on  great  Ceasar's  bier 
and  refreshing  myself  from  a  frothy 
tankard,  I  would  respond  to  the  queries 
ljut  to  me  through  an  interpreter: 

"  'Is  the  Herald  there  in  its  seats?' 

"  'Yes,  the  Herald  is  there.' 

•'  'Will  it  bring  a  notice?' 

"  'Yes,  it  will  bring  a  notice.' 

"General  expression  of  relief  and  sat- 
isfaction. Then  from  the  master  car- 
'  penter:  'How  is  the  bridge  in  the  firs' 
'  act?" 

"  'The  bridge  is  grand.' 

"Then' from  the  master  painter:  'Di.  - 
the  palace  interior  in  the  second  :j 
,  look  well?' 

"  •Its  imposing  appearance  has  created 
a  positive  furore.' 

•'I  will  add  that  after  each  assurance 
the  interrogator  would  advance  and 
solemnly  shake  hands." 


stiir  Interests  Mr.  Ford.  "He 
and  not  Infrequently  docs,  cut  out 

!'  ^  (a  slnccio  actor's)  host  lin#M  and 
uiiii.  r  appropriate  them  to  his  oWn  use 

1   ii.se  kill  them  altogether.    He  can 

iilso  minimize  the  force  of  pny  word.t 
comlnff  from  the  of  a  fellow  player 
b>  .vludlcd  Inattention,  and  he  can  al- 
u,i\-;  divert  nttentlon  from  others  by 
I  i  .imlnit  monke.v-trlcks  himself.  He 

an  play  every  scene  facing  the  audl- 
iMir.  so  a«  to  Kain  a  reputation  for 
thit  fac'.al  expression'  whl^-h  hl.s  aaso- 
.  i  n.  oan  not  show  in  the  back  of  his 
h  iHl  He  can  compel  the  rest  of  the 
oumiiany  to  keep  apove  the  key,  which 

i  ateriallv  heightens  what  the,  critics 
call  his  'quiet  natural  method'  or  're- 
serve force.'  In  presentim;  a  series  of 
plays  under  that  fatal  word  'repertoire.' 
he  ran  show  himself  ono  week  in  lonK 
vhi,'<k<>rs  and  the  next  with  a  false 
s;"'niach  and  thus  pain  praise  for  his 
'  ,T-atillty.  r.y  these  methods  he  re- 
liK  s  every  actor  In  his  .support  to  a 
st.ito  not  unlike  that  Of  a  shuttlecock. 
•  as.si  d  to  and  fro  between  the  battle- 
dores of  varied  stellar  ambitions." 


part 

md  not  an  acires.s,  and  iho  iwo  are.'  ix^c.lua     riiaracterlzaUon  of 

wliloly  different.  And  yet  she  had  I'etfi-.-^on  gave  the  audience  soiuathlnf 
fooled  two  men  of  such  great  experi- 
ence as  Palmer  and  Houckrault.  Wisely 
(•nounh.  I'nlmfr  abandoned  .all  thought 
of  making  her  a  Juliet,  for  Shakespeare 
wrote  for  actors,  and  not  for  elocution- 
ists. .1  fact  not  yet  known  to  a  great 
m.iny  membora  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, nor  to  the  many  savants  who 
style  themselves  his  commentators." 


There  are  Interesting  Tiases  about  LII- 
'ian  Russell,  known  as  Florence  Merton 
when  she  first  appeared  at  Tony  Pas- 
tor's after  she  had  been  one  of  Ed. 
Rice's  chorus  girls;  Mary  Anderson,  a 
young  girl  brought  from  Louisville  by  / 
"Massa"  Henry  Watterson  to  Parke 
Godwin's  hou?e:  Ettorc  Barllll.  the 
half-brother  of  Adellna  Pattl.  who  when 
she  was  asked  at  the  Windsor  Hotel 
in  New  York  to  help  him.  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  s.ild:  "When  he  had 
moncN-  why  didn't  he  snve  it?"  Georpe 
Washlmrfon  Childs  paid  for  the  inter- 
ment. Patti's  other  half-brother  about, 
this  time  was  a  di.=h-washer  at  Ricca-'', 
donna's  on  Union  square;  Archie  Gor-  i- 
don.  the  savape  dramatic  critic;  Mrs.  ' 
McKee  Rankin,  and  Steele  ^TacKaye. 
who  coined  the  word  "Spectatorium."  ' 
Mr.  Ford  does  not  think,  however,  that 
this  word  should  be  enshrined  in  the 
national  lexicon.  "I  ajm  opposed  to 
this  plan  and  a'so  to  the  proposal  to 
mark  with  a  brass  plate  the  exact  spot 
on  which  the  silver  tongued  newspaper 
agent.  Mr,  Charles  M.  Palmer,  sold  the 
New  York  Daily  News  to  Frank  A. 
Munsey.  No  visible  reminder  of  these 
occurrences  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
the  hand  of  one  about  to  redistribute 
his  swollen  fortune.  Better  the  ailence  * 
of  oblivion  pour  encourasrer  les  autres." 
Eleanor  Duse  is  gratefully  remembered.  ■ 
There  Is  much  about  Mr.  Belasco.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter,  and  that  "monstrous 
folly."  the  New  Theatre. 

"About  this  time  the  term  "Greek 
note'  entered  into  ocmpetitlon  with 
'psychology'  and  its  derivatives  In  the 
lexicon  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and 
was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  stars 
apd  producers  as  a  means  of  stimulat-  j 
ing  activity  at  rehearsals.  The  term  ' 
is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
one  of  the  upper  strata  of  what  we 
used  to  call,  'chromo-llterary  society,' 
for  it  was  first  introduced  behind  the 
foot-lights  by  a  player  who  had  been 
able  to  exhibit  himself  In  one  of  the 
salons  of  the  period.  'You  want  to 
sound  the  Greek  note  in  that  scene.' 
was  the  phrase  in  which  he  stunned 
the  company  one  mornins.  'What  Is 
the  Greek  note?'  inquired  the  insenue 
with  equally  stunning  effect.  'Well.' 
he  replied,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
'If  you  don't  understand  the  English 
language,  of  course  I  can't  explain  It 
to  you.  Go  on  with  the  lines  and  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can.'  " 


Jean  Archibald's  New  Play 
Brought  Out  in  Jordan  Hall 

Tjixst.  Monday  nl:-ht.  in  .lordan  Hall, 
"Debbie,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 
Jean  Archibald,  author  of  "Call  the 
Doctor."  I  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  view  to  production  In  New 
York.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

KiUth  tJrnyiion  ^.  Doris  Plalsted 

.\(ra.  Coiir.id  LucUc  Hicks 

Kdfli.inl  Uirow  Joseph  K.  Connor 

.lovce  Conrad.  •'Debbie"  Beth  Reblmii 

Ulikr  C.  Wesle}-  Botcliekler 

.Mrs.  Gra.v«on  i  i  Klontlii  Lynn 

.VIr:i.  Duncan  i  Myrrl  B-xln^y 

\llss  Mead  Honnle  Sowfi-s 

Prof.  PeteJ-Mon  KrancIa  Joseph  MK^abe 

.Vnn  Wylle  Elaine  Klsher 

l.To-wph  "Wvlle  Rrtbprt  Howes  nin-nbnm 

'l  Jtiu-tln  I'eterson  Charles  Mdwanl  Joralemon 

Itnf.'  Ji  nkliis  Earl  O.  Bryan 

The  following  review  of  the  play  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Herald's 
dramatic  department: 

"Debbie"  was  written  by  the  author 
of  "Call  the  Doctor."  The  only  resem- 
oltince  between  the  two  plays  lies  In 
their  common  faculty  of  furnishing  de- 
lightful entertainment.  "Call  the  Doc- 
tor" dealt  with  connubial  friction  in  a 
l.irge  city;  "Debbie"  is  concerned  with 
youthful  love  affaiis  and  carries  onf; 
from  New  York  to  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky.  The  starting  point  of  the 
story  is  tlie  refusal  of  haughty  Mrs. 
Grayson  to  allow  her  daughter.  Edith, 
to  marry  Edward  Geiow.  a  struprglint; 
tree-lance.  Her  daughter  and  Joyce 
Conrad  (afterwards  "Debbie"),  who  has 
ibeen  adopted  by  a  prominent  New 
York  family,  Insist  that  all  that  the 
young  writer  needs  Is  time.  The  two 
girls  finally  extract  Mrs.  Grayson's 
promise  to  be  the  "first -one  to  shak 


more  than  the  stereotyped  pedngogue. 
The  performance  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Bradley  T4-|pp. 

TF[E  BAD  MAN 

(Writtoii  for  The  Boslon  Iff^rald  and  Ded- 

li!ii<.,l    to    Mr.    Holbrook  Rilnn) 
In  thi.s  bnndittlng  business,  you  see. 
One  should  scorn  mediocrity; 
To  sue.  (  cd  as  a  bandit 
Ono  must  understand  it. 
Or  a.  very  bum  bandit  he'll  be! 

In  addition  td  sins  from  the  books 
Blinn  got  him  some  bandilty  looks, 
And  a  dash  of  tabasco — ' 
Oh.  he's  no  fiasco! 
Me  r.anks  above  ornery  crooks. 
And  look  at  our  friend  .Senor  Villa; 
(.\  very  bad  man,  ah  me  ah!) 
.\  mischiovou.s  part. 
But  these  rascals  have  ART! 
(Though  we  don't  care  to  sit  very  neahl) 

By  sedulous  specialization 
.\  bandit  may  baffle  a  nation; 
.\n  jack-of-all-trades— - 
With  maids,  or  with  raids. 
Your  bandit  must  use  cerebration. 

Oh,  there  really  is  not  the  least  doubt; 
This  advice  only  amateurs  flout; 
To  be  a  Blinn  bandit. 
You  must  understand— it's 
No  game  for  a  little  boy-scout! 

JANE  REDFIELD  HOOVER. 
Boston. 


"Le  Passant" 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
THE  SUND.AY  HERALD,  Paladilbe'e 
"Passant"  will  be  performed  for  the 
flr.st  time  in  Boston  next  Friday  even- 
ing in  Jordan  Hall.  The  book  Is  Fran- 
cois Coppee's  familiar  play  which  was 
produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  Jan.  14, 
1869,  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the 
part  of  Zanetto;  Mme.  Agar,  that  of 
.Sylvia. 

Mascagni's  "Zanetto,"  which  has  been 
heard  in  Boston,  has  the  .same  libretto. 
The  translator  into  Italian  was  Tar- 
gione-Tozzetti.  This  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  Pesaro.  on  March  2,  1896.  in 
'Edward's  hand"  when  he  has  attamed   j,.,g  Theatre  of  the  Conservatory,  then 


Mr.  Ford  writes  shrewdly  about  "the 
Mgher  criticism."  and  critics  in  gen- 
eral; about  the  art  of  listening;  about 
the  acting  of  Barnay.  Edwin  Booth. 
Mr.  Arliss,  Frances  Starr,  William  H. 
Thompson.  Roslna  Yokes  and  others. 
One  anecdote,  for  we  must  lay  aside 
this  engrossing  column.  The  story  is 
about  a  girl  named  Cora  Edsall,  who 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Palmer  by  Dion 
Boucicault.  her  tfacher,  as  "a  heaven- 
born  genius."  Palmer  replied;  "Bring 
on  your  heaven-born  geniti.s!  I've  had 
nearly  15  years  of  them."  But  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  girl  a  trial. 

"What  was  to  have  been  her  tour 
began  in  Albany  and  I  think  ended 
there.  I  made  the  trip  in  charge  of 
the  press  work  and  our  little  band  in- 
cluded Steele  Mackaye.  invited  because 
he  had  a  strong  actor-like  face  and  a 
great  mane  of  black  hair;  Pat  Sheedy, 
the  gambler,  because  of  his  low  voice 
and  quiet,  refined  appearance;  the  eld- 
erly critic  of  a  sporting  paper  because 
he  had  long  white  whiskers,  and  the 
dramatists.  Henry  Guy  Carleton  and 
James  Roche,  making  three  of  that 
calling,  including  Mackaye.  Each  one 
ot  these  playwrights  was  careful  not 
to  let  either  one  of  the  other  two  be 
closeted  with  Palmer,  for  fear  he  would 
-ell  him  a  play.    Our  little  group  was 

rganized  into  an  effective  claque,  led 
by  Mackaye.  who  sat  in  the  very  front 
.if  the  box  and  made  an  imposing  ap- 
iicarance.  I  remember  that  at  a  cer- 
!ain  moment  he  halt  rose  In  his  seat 

nd  exclaimed.  'By  the  gods!'  Then 
started  a  round  of  applause  which  the 
•  est    of    us    promptly    took    up.  the 

vhiskered  one  in  an  orchestral  ■  seat 
'•eating   lustilj'   with   his   umbrella  on 

he  floor." 

I  The  excellent  company  included  Wm. 
H.  Thompson,  E.  J.  Henley  and  Amy 

Busby.    Carleton's  play,  "The  Pember- 
tons,"  was  not  without   merit.     "But  | 
nothing   could   save   the    star,   for  the 


success.  The  timely  entrance  of  Prof, 
Peterson,  whose  interest  in  life  Is  di- 
vided between  theories  of  environment 
ancl  the  publication  of  a  "true  story' 
magazine,  gives  Edward  his  chance. 
Wishing  to  appeal  to  the  editor,  he 
agrees  with  him  on  anything  and 
everything;  especially  on  the  profes- 
sor's theory  that  environment  is  everyj 
thing  in  the  shaping  of  our  lives.  Ed- 
ward sees  his  opportunity;  he  tells  the 
professor  of  two  sisters, -one  of  whom 
was  adopted  by  a  prominent  family  o 
the  city  and  the  other  by  a  family  oi 
Kentucky  mountaineers.  The  two  girls 
are  entirely  products  of  their  environ- 
ment; their  common  blood  had  no  part 
in  moulding  them.  Edward  declares 
This  story  puts  the  professor  in  ec- 
»tacy;  he  immediatc-ly  gives  Edward  a 
position  on  his  "true  story"  staff,  and 
resolves  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  meet 
the  young  girl  who  was  adopted  by  the 
rugged  people  of  the,  hills.  Edward 
tells  him  that  the  girl  he  is  gomg  to 
see  is  Joyce  Conrad's  sister. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  carry  out 
the  bluff:  Joyce  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  and  pose  as  her  own 
Bister.  This  is  agreed  upon;  Edward 
takes  her  to  the  cabin  home  of  the 
Wylies  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
professor  and  his  party.  Here  Joyce 
and  the  Wylle  family  rehearse  their 
parts  and  when  the  pedagogue  arrives 
he  is  completely  deceived.  He  thinks 
he  has  found  the  prof  positive  of  his 
Iheory  of  environment.  Joyce  Conrad, 
now  known  as  "Debbie,"  indeed  shows 
little  of  the  polish  of  a  New  Y'ork 
drawing  room.  Hej-  part  is  made  some- 
(vliat  difficult  by  the  entrance  of  young 
Martin  Peterson,  the  professor's  son, 
who  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
'girl  of  the  wilds." 

Truth  will  out.  and  when  the  eccentric 
Peterson  learns  that  the  "proof"  of 
his  theory  is  only  a  fabrication  of  Ed- 
ward's, he  storms  and  rages.  But  co- 
incidence appeases  his  wrath.    Old  Mrs. 

f/Me  recognizes  "Debbie"  as  the  girl  i 
,  56  cared  for  when  an  infant,  and  tells 
the  girl  all  about  her  real  father  and  I 
mother,  who  had  died  shortly  after  her  | 
birth.  Edward  is  saved;  he  tells  the  ' 
professor  that  while  he  may  lack  proof  ' 
of  his  environment  theory,  he  at  least  | 
has  a  true  story  for  the  first  issue  of  | 
his  magazine — the  story  of  "Debbie."  ■ 

To  say  that  a  play  held  the  interest  | 
of  all  times  is,  indeed,  trite  praise;   but  < 
Its   triteness  does  not   make   it  faint.  | 
"Debbie"  has  plenty  of  humorous  scenes 
and  amusing  dialogue.    The  rearrange-  \ 
ment  of  a  series  of  old  situations  has  j 
given  freshness  to  the  entire  play.  An 
old  story  is  never  trite  if  it  is  artisti- 
cally told.    The  sudden  discovery  of  the 
parentage  of  "Debbie"  grates  a  little; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  denouement,  but  certainly  Miss 
Archibald  can  devise  a  less  abrupt  way 
ot  introducing  it.    Prophecy  Is,  danger- 
ous,  but  to  Judge  from   some  of  the 
"successes"   of  former  seasons,  "Deb- 
bie" ought  to  do  far  more  than  hold 
its  own  on  Broadway. 

The  actors  furnished  a  good  interpre- 
tation. Miss  Rebhun  In  the  title  role 
was  charming  and  alluring,  more  so  as 
"Debbie"  than  as  Joyce.  Miss  Plais- 
tfd  was  a  dellghfully  juvenile  Edith, 
and  Mr.  Connor  showed  unusual  ability 


directed  by  Mascagni:  Sylvia.  Mme. 
I'izzagalli;  Zanetto,  Mme.  Collamarini. 
The  opera  was  performed  with  the 
same  singers  at  The  Scala,  Milan, 
March  18,  1896.  but  without  success. 

"Le  Passant"  was  no  more  fortunate 
in  Paris,  where  Mme.  Galii-Marie  took 
the  part  of  the  page  and  Mile.  Priola. 
that  of  Sylvia,  the  courtesan.  Yet 
Coppee's  play  at  the  Odeon  had  brought 
him  fame,  and  much  was  sxpected  of 
Paladilhe,  whose  "Mandolinata"  had 
been  s-ung,  hummed,  and  whistled  the 
world  around.  But  there  were  only 
three  performances.  Some  said  the 
libretto  wae  not  suited  to  music.  Oth- 
ers accused  the  composer  of  Wagner- 
ism!  Paul  Bertrand  wrote  these  as- 
tonishing words:  "Nearly  all  our  young 
composers  are  ambitious  to  klse  the 
Muse  of  modern  German  music.  This 
Muse  is  hardly  Apollo's  daughter;  she 
is  closely  related  to  Wagner  and  his 
co-mates.  Hence  the  school  of  the 
Musical  Labyrinth'  as  I  call  it." 


An  Old  Tragedy  Revived; 

Notes  About  Music  and  the  Stage 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Maid's  Trag- 
edy" was  revived  in  London  on  Nov.  i 
15  by  the  Phoenix.  The  Times  paid  ' 
this  tribute  to  Miss  Sybil  Thomdike.  "It 
is  a  pity  that  tragedy  is  out  of  fashion, 
for  thereby  Miss  Thorndike  misses  her 
best  chance.  She  is  a  born  tragedy- 
queen.  She  has  authority,  style,  ample 
gesture,  'line,'  and  superb  elocution 
helped  by  a  voice  that  can  send  a  thrill 
through  the  house.  What  a  strange 
mystery  Is  the  timbre  of  the  human 
voice  and  its  power,  apart  from  what- 
ever words  are  uttered,  over  the  sym- 
pathies' There  are  notes  in  Miss 
Thorndike's  voice  that  send  a  cold 
shiver  down  your  back.  And  her  per- 
sonality reminds  you  of  R.  L.  S.'s  old 
Scotch  lady's  de.scription  of  herself  in 
her  youth  as  'pale,  penetratin',  and  in- 
terestln'.'  " 

A  new  viola  concerto  by  Arnold  Bax 
Iwas  performed  at  a  philharmonic  con- 
Icert.  London,  last  month.  The  Times 
(Nov.  18)  said  of  it:  "The  concerto  is 
m  .a  tripartite  single  movement,  it  is 
lot  clear  structure,  and  it  is  refined  mu- 
sic, full  of  melodies  which  appeal  to 
educated,  tastes.  The  middle  section 
rises  abdve  this  and  into  it  consider- 
ably the  most  work  seems  to  have  been 
put.  The  counterpoint  is  solid  stuff 
and  'comes  off.'  We  do  not  care  so 
much  for  either  exordium  or  peroration, 
though  perhaps  we  shall.  Mr.  Bax  at 
his  best  has  a  kind  of  wistful  poetry 
which  is  his  very  own,  and  at  other 
moments  he  is  no  worse  than  others 
who  All  music  paper  while  they  think 

wnat  to  !3ay. '"He  Tiaa  a'^pretty  folk- 
song to  give  us  and  he  did  not  hammer 
It  too  much,  but  let  it  float  in  and  out 
of  the  conversation  on  Mr.  Tertis's 
beautiful  instrument." 

The  Tinges  did  not  wholly  like  JMf. 
Coates's  conducting  of  Brahms's  third 
Symphony  at  the  same  concert.  "I'n  the 
Brahms  Mr.  Coates  filled  one  with 
despair  and  delight.  Despair,  because 
when  a  man  has  written  his  meaning 
quite  clearly  there  seems  no  sense  in 
reading  quite  a  different  one  Into  him. 
Brahms  made  his  texture  thin  and 
thick  as  his  thought  demanded,  and 
these  textures  themselves  set  the  pace, 
V'lit  IVi"r.  Coates  sometime,^  ti'ms  rouii'l. 


other  way,  In  his  cxciiomenl.    And  de- 
'  liKht,  because  his  way.  after  all,  in  his 
own  way,  and  even  It  It  la  wrong  and 
i  who  Is  to  say  that?— he  moans  It." 
i    Helcne    Dolmetflch    played    viola  da 
j  Kamba  music  In  Paris  la»t  month  and 
I  .loan  Nolan  Introduced  some  new  songs 
by  (JooHsens,  Flax,  Hhaw,  Ireland,  Dun- 
hill   and   Broughton.    "None   of  these 
seemed  of  first-class  interest,  and  it  1» 
lio  be  hoped  that  the  French  section  of 
Iilic  audience  did  not  take  them  to  be 
r-prcsentatlve      of     modern  English 
music.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  the 
laro    occasions   when    modern  English 
songs  are  simg  by  English  singers  in 
Paris  the  programs  so  often  show  signs 
of  having  been  drawn  up  with  too  little 
tare  and  discrimination.    Why  Is  it  that 
lOnglish  audiences  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
far  better  served,  where  modern  French 
music  Is  concerned,  than  French  audi- 
ences where  modern  English  music  Is 
concerned?"  '  ,  „ 

Lucien  Wurmser  wrote  "agreeable 
music  for  Andrieff's  play  "The  Painted 
Laugh,"'  which,  brought  out  in  1-0"'^°" 
in  Khyva  St.  Alhan's  translation,  failed 
in  London  last  month.  M.  Wurmser  is 
the  husband  of  Mme.  Deicourt.  a  harp- 
ist of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
The  play  was  one  of  Andrieff's  last 
works,  it  ran  for  200  performances  in 
Moscow,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1917.  Miss  St.  Albans,  an 
American,  took  the  part  In  London  of 
the  circus  heroine,  and  was  "beyond 
her  depth."  , 

Monckton  Hoffe's  new  play,  The 
Faithful  Heart."  produce(3  at  the  Com- 
edy, London,  last  month,  is  described  by 
the  Times  as  "a  very  beautiful  little 
play— simple,    human,    deeply  pathetic. 

A  word  too  much,  and  there 
would  be  ruin.'  But  the  superfluou.s 
\vord  is  never  spoken.  The  momeiits  of 
greatest  emotional  stress  are  absolutely 
mute.    This  is  art  really  fine." 

Mr.  Frank  Bridge,  conductor,  m  Lon- 
don: "We  have  not  heard  for  a  long 
time  accelerandos  and  sostenulos  so 
carefully  timed-though  tjiat  is  not  the 
word-so  naturally  and  truly  felt  and 
carried  out  with  such  complete  under- 
standing by  the  orchestra.  Neither  do 
we  often  hear  the  music  so  much  let 
alone.'  the  consecutive  line  attended  to 
instead  ot  Indivudual  points  of  color. 
Conductors  seem  sometimes  almost  to 
think  that  the  music  is  not  there  unless 
they  make  it,  whereas  Mr.  Bridge 
showed  us  that  it  is  only  strugghng  to 
come  out  if  you  will  let  it.  I^-^'dent^'- 
Iv,  he  showed  himself,  also    a  perfect 

accompanist  of  a  s^'-">f,.P^^^''f^' ,  Te 
there  is  no  reason  to  ,  think  tha^  1^^ 
would  not  be  of  the  voice  or  anything 

"^'mIss  Winifred  HoUoway  took  us  quite 
by  surprise.  She  gave  a  recital  witti 
Mr  Plunket  Greene  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Liddle-but  they  were  quite  minor  per- 
sonages. That  is  to  say,  Mr  Green, 
and  Mr.  Liddle  made  that  perfect  com- 
bination that  they  have  accustomed  us 
to  consider  as  the  normal  thing,  some- 
thing that  has  taken  in  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  song,  and  then  says:  Yes 
I  have  tried  every  way.  but  this  is  the 
best;  don't  you  think  so?"  And  Miss 
Holloway  said  something  quite  different. 
If  we  might  venture  to  give  her  mean- 
ing-though  it  is  always  a  precarious 
job  to  supply  meanings  for  artists-it 
would- be.  perhaps,  "No.  I  don't  know 
much  about  botany  or  horticulture,  but 
these  little  wild  flowers,  have  yoti  ever 
noticed  them?  This  hemlock  inakes  a 
splendid  table  decoration,  and  these  ivy 
shoots  are  just  the  thing  to  work  mto 
an  over-mantel."— London  Times. 

the  Phoenix  Society's  performance 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '"The  Maid  s 
Tragedy  "  writes  a  correspondent.  I  oD- 
served  'an  instance  of  that  kindly  con- 
siderateness  on  the  part  of  G.  B.  S. 
which  is  possiblv  more  characteristic 
of  his  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  in 
the  actual  affairs  of  life  than  in  his 
plavs.  At  the  end  of  the  interval  eithe.  ! 
Mr'  Shaw  missed  his  cue  as  to  curtain 
rise  or.  what  is  more  probable  m  so 
experienced  a  theatregoer,  had  decided 
that  he  must  leave  before  the  close  oi  [ 
the  play.  At  all  events,  instead  of  press- 
ing toward  his  stall-whioh  was  after 
all  only  a  few  removes  from  the  pas- 
sage-he took  UP  and  kept  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  an  uncomfortable  stand 
with  his  back  to  the  wall.— London  Daily 
Chronicle.  ^    .     ,  . 

Mr  John  Beach,  composer  and  pianist 
of  Boston,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Asolo.  Italy.  On  Oct.  10.  at  a  concert 
of  songs,  piano  pieces  and  'cello  pieces, 
he  played  music  by  Chopin.  Debussy 
and  Ravel.  His  songs.  "Passanti"  and 
,"I1  Ponte  di  Clarke  Street."  were  sung 
ty  Mme.  Pina  Agostini-Bitelli.  Five  of 
Respighi's  songs  were  sung  by  his  wife. 
Mme.  Elsa  Resphlgi-Sangiacomo.  Mme. 
Resphigi  was  her  husband's  pupil.  Her 
songs  "Berceuze  Bretonne"  and  "Quat- 
tro  liriche  dai  Ruhaiyat."  were  also  sung 
by  her.  Her  husband  on  this  occasion 
accompanied  her. 

August  Enna  has  brought  out  his  new 
Danish  opera.  "Don  Juan  Marana."  sug- 
gested by  Johan  Bojer's  "Don  Juan  in 
Heaven.''  The  first  act  passes  In  Se- 
ville; the  second  before  the  garden  of 
Paradise;  the  third  In  Hell. 

Leonard  Borwick.  pianist:  His  differ- 
entia as  a  pianist  consists  in  this,  tnai- 
you  are  not  aware  that  he,  is  giving  a 
recital,  merely  that  he  has!  come  there 
to  play  you  some  things  he  likes  and 
has  thought  a  good  deal  about.  He 
troubles  about  no  conventions.  Nothing 
Is  glib.  It  all  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  come  with  difficulty,  even  to  have, 
been  hammered  out  of  some  recalcitrant 
material-  conscoueiitly  It  does  not  sound  j 


lU^i  what  \Va?ner  caUed. 

  lorant   moment.    Die  "neo- 

:  .nir   s%  natrOKUe."   that   .smooth  re- 
,il  of  .n-erythins  harsh.  anJ  with  u 
mo-it    that    is    rharartprlstic.  It 
hiPVPj.  this  b.v  the  various  devices  the 
nist  has  at  his  romniand  for  veiling 
:.  dificnltles  or  the  crahbednesses-in- 
nve  teohnique  to  distract  the  attention 
,1  po.lallinir  to  coVf.r  the  .loins.     Mr  , 
l:  rwid<  usos  the  difficulties,  as  a  good 
n-er  uses  his  awkward  consonants  to 
,  t Tenia tc  the  stream  of  tone.-London  I 
Times. 

Roland  Hayes  in  London  i 

There  is  an  interesting  article  about 
Roland  Hayes  and  Lawrence  Brown. 
,„3  accompanist,  stlU  applauded  in^I.on-^ 
^nn  in  Outward  Bound  for  November., 
Sneaking  of  negro  spirituals.  Mr.  Hayesi 
«ays:  "When  I  am  using  African  or  folkl 
V,„gs.  I  will  not  sing  them  'dressed  up' 

-  any  elaborat.o  fashion,  nor  with  a>v 
inpaniments  influenced  by  foreign  en- 
■  ■  ronment    Tlowever  beautiful  the  latter 
icht  be  they  would  not  rendor  the  true 

„,rit  which  underlies  the  sincerity  of 


good  music. 


but  in  seeing  there  if 


,    thing   added    to.    one    must    at  the 
une  time  take  care  not  to  be  fearful  of 
u-iving  all  that  the  Interpretation  does, 

"^^■•l"  often  feel  my  race  is  an  added  ad- 
v  intage  to  mv  work  and  am  constantly 
grateful  for  the  heritage.  I  have  re- 
ceived musical  training  m  exactly  the 
same  wav  as  a  white  man.  viewing  it 
from  the"  same  angle.  Color  makes  no 
difference.  There  Is  the  same  intelli- 
gence sensitiveness,  doubt,  experience 
with  us  all,  »nd  my  music  is  the  same 

to  me  as  to  any  other  musician,  In  work! 
and  Joy— i>ut— and    then    there  was   a ' 
pause,  and   the   movement  of  Roland 
Mayes's  hands  and  fingers  betrayed  his 
teellngs— but    added    to    the  ordinary 
equipment  of  a  musician,  I  humbly  be- 
lieve I  have  the  heritage  of  my  fathers, 
the  Instinct  for  understanding  and  por- 
traying the  emotions  of  widely  differ-  j 
ing  subjects— the  call  of  the  blood,  which 
I  feel  so  strongly  within  me.    And  so 
I  am  keen  to  go  to  Africa  itself  and 
hear.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  told 
about  the  music  there;  I  cannot  saturate 
myself  with  its  varied  characteristics. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  Nyassaland, 
and  .study  and  make  friends  with  ths  ' 
natives  that  I  mlfht  hear  for  myself  , 
some  of  the  'Songs  of  Xyassaland.'  " 

"I  gently  reminded  Mr.  Hayes  that  the 
songs  were  already  fast  dying  out,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  natives  of  this 
country  of  Lake  Nyassa  did  not  sing  In 
their  natural  way  except  when  special  ' 
occasions,  such  as  a  Journey,  mourn- 
ing or  rejoicings  called  it  forth. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  "I  understand 
all  this  and  am  willing  to  be  patient, 
and  to  travel  and  to  do  whatever  is 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  m» 
personally  into  contact  with  the  native 
melodies  and  choruses." 

"I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Hayes  that  I  had 
read  that  he  had  said  that  the  religion 
of  the  negro  race  was  a  very  real  and 
sustaining  force  In  the  days  of  slavery 
i^i  America.  Did  he  mean  that  they 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  mis- 
sionaries when  In  Africa,  or  In  Amer- 
ica after  they  had  been  shipped  there? 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  not  referring 
to  Christianity  at  all  as  you  know  It. 
Every  man  has  a  sense  of  the  Great 
Infinite.    The  Almighty  Father  can  b* 
called  by  any  name  you  like— or  under- 
.stood  but  vaguely  and  from  a  distance- 
but  that  sense  Is  there,  even  In  ths 
primitive  tribes  of  Africa.     No  doubt 
the  God  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  the 
black  man's  soul  might  be  very  different 
indeed  from  the  conception  of  his  whit* 
teacher,  but  the  point  to  emphasise  Is 
the  existence  In  the  mind,  however  dim 
and  faulty,  of  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
spiritual    being.     And    eo   far   as  the 
negro  had  light— from  his  own  country 
or  afterward  from  Christians— he  lived 
up  to  it— and  that  was  the  secret  of  hts 
brave  endurance. 
"Talking    of    civilization."    said  Mr. 
,  Hayes  later,  as  If  he  were  feeling  the 
I  necessity  for  defending  his  own  people 
from  the  ignorance  and  careless  dogmas 
of    others,    "do    you    know    that  the 
'irliest  civilizing  Influences  came  from 
Africa?    Have  you  read  about  the  In- 
dustries,  the   iron   of  the  Nile?  And 
'here  has  been  a  fusion  of  many  races 
there,  knowledge  has  passed  from  one 
to  another,  often  to  be  forgotten,  Wut 
to  appear  again  In  later  centuries  with 
the   Pharaohs:   It  has  truly  been  the 
heart  of  the  wo-ld," 

"And  do  you  find  misunderstanding 
and  prejudice  from  the  English  now 
you  are  among  us  here?"  I  asked. 

The   great   singer    replied  instantlyt 
"The  English  have  been  and  are  most 
nd  and  appreciative  of  my  work.  Of 
urse,  there  are  Ignorant  people  of  all 
,nes.  but  speaking  generally  the  Eng- 
«h    have   been   ready   to   receive  my 
'  ork  and   to   Judge  it  on   its  merits. 
-  imetimes   I  cannot  help  feeling  sad 
>  hen  friends  seem   to  think  there  !s 
■nything  unusual  about  it.  as  if  color 
lade  any  difference  to  feelings  or  ca- 
pacities of  a  student  of  music.    I  would 
it  her  that  people  realize  the  wo'-ld  la 
ade  up  of  one  race,  all  the  children 
f    the    Father,    and    there    must  be 
'      lotherhood  among  us  all." 


Dun?any's  "Chees"' 
A  new  play  by  Lord  Dunsiuiy  was 
produced   at  the    Everyman  Theatre, 
Hampstead,  on  Nov.  15.    It  is  entitled. 
"Ghee«o."    The  London  Times  said  of  ■ 
It:  "The  occasion  was  certainly  Inter-  I 
cstlng,    because  'Cheeso'    was    hardly  j 
the  kind  of-  morsel    one    would  have! 
looked  for  from  its  author.    It  is  almost, 
a  phantasy— like  so  much  of  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  work,  but  It  is  a  very  practical 
phantasy.     It  merely  treats  a  possible 
situation  in  an  improbable  way,  and  for 
that  reason  it  differs  proioandiy  from 
the   remainder  of   the   proirram.  The 
other  three  pieces  are  of  the  type  that 
we  all  know  and  expect.    In  them  the 
author  is  content  to  take  an  improbable 
situation  and  to  treat  it  In  a  provoK- j 
ingly  probable  way.  , 
"'Cheeso'  is  primarily  the  tale  of  a 
patent  food  and  secondarily  the  tale  of  I 
a  struggle  between  the  crudely  prac- 1 
tical  and   the  criiBely  ideal.     'Cheeso' [ 
is  the  Invention  of  a  gentleman  ^Ith  the 
euphonious  name  of  Sladder.    He  has  al-  , 
ready  invented  a  patent  form  of  bread] 
called  'Viriio,'  which  has  brought  him 
much  money  and  the  public  many  in-j 
ternal  pains.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
crudelv    practical    gets    brought  Into,! 
touch  "with  the  ideal.    The  curate  of  thiai 
village  of  which  he  become  squire  cornea 
to  upbraid  him  for  the  physical  harnr^ 
his  patent  bread  is  doing  the  villagers. 
He  makes  it  clear  that  he  can  looK 
after  their  souls,  but  not  their  stora- 
achs     This  curate,  who  \p  very  apt^r 
named  Mr.  Hlppanthlgh.  In  an  *arnet,| 
young  man  who  wages  relentle^  WW 
with  his  bishop  on  the  subject  of  etepf 
nal  punishment.'    He  cannot  believe  J» 
such  a  thing,  and  that  is  why  he  is  stil 
a  curate.     It   is    his    conscience  thai 
prompts  his  attack  on  the  patent  bread- 
its  maker,  who  has  just  devised  'Cheeso 
as  a  palatable   companion   to  Virilo. 
is   incensed^  with   this  mllitant  Chrls. 
trafitfyr  anti  even  hrore"  annoyed  when 
he    discovers    that    the  conscientious 
ourate  is  in  love  with  his  daughter. 

"That  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
fight  the  battle  of  commerce  against 
idealism.  He  points  out  that  he  Is  at 
the  top  of  his  profession,  and  that  he 
expects  his  potential  son-in-law  to  be 
the  same.  He  must  not  quarrel  with  the 
bishop.  He  must  displace  him,  and  to 
do  that  he  must  first  humor  him.  'If 
your  bishop  believes  in  hell,'  he  saye, 
'push  hell  for  all  you  ape  worth."  The 
curate  cannot  bring  himself  to  change 
his  views  on  eternal  punishment,  and 
all  seems  over  until  he  happens  to  dl»» 
cover  the  Imminence  of  'Cheeso.'  That 
convinces  him  of  the  need  of  an  eternal 
Dunlshrnent  for  the  maker  of  »iicl»  un- 
healthy trash,  and  with  that  Idea  he 
readily  avows  his  belief  in  the  posst* 
bility  of  everlasting  torments, 
i  "It  is  a  slight  idea,  but  it  is  most 
!  wittily  outlined,  and  the  whole  pleoe  Is 
an  admirable  bit  of  fooling.  Last  night 
it  was  well  acted  and  both  Mr.  George 
Merritt  as  the  apostle  of  commerce  and 
Mr.  Harold  Scott  as  the  militant  curate; 
were  excellent.'^  

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony   Hall,   3:S0   P.  M. 
Ossip     Gaiirilowitsch,     pianist.  See 
spei'ial  notice.  1 
Arlington  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.    The  1 
Peoples    Symphony    Orchestra,  (Mr. 
Mollenhixuer   conductor.     See   special : 
notice. 

Wesleyan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M..  concert 
by  the  Boston  Flute  Club.  ] 
MONDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Fred-  i 
erick  Tillotson,  'pianist.  Bach-Tausig 
Mendelssohn,     May      arid  SpinninK 
Song;    KachmaninofC.    Prelude    !n  G 
minor;      Debussy,      Deux  Danses;^ 
Chopin,  Nocturne  In  C  sharp  minor, 
i    Walta  In  A^  flat.   Scherzo  in   B  flat 
I    minor;  Gebhard,  Love  Poem;  Godard. 
En  Courant;  Liszt.  Rhapsody  No.  13. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Philharmonic 
Choral  Society,  Frederick  W.  Wodell, 
conductor.  ">Iartha"  in  concert  form. 
•    .=tpe  special  notice. 
TUESDAY-  SymphoI^y  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
I    Harvard  Glee  Club.  Dr.  Davison,  con- 
ductor,   assisted    by    Sophie  Braslau 
!    See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hull,  8:16  P.  M. 
Beatrice  Cast,  lyric  soprano.  Frank 
La  Forge,  accompanist.    Haydn,  She 
never   told    her   love;     Handel.  Bel 
Placere;  Loewe.  Canzonetta;  arr  by 
Viardot,     Fingo     per     mio  diletto; 
Brahms.      Nls'htingale;  Schumann. 
Stiowballs,  Sandman,  m-  ist's;  Bolto. 
Aria     from     "Mplislof^c','7  Jaques- 
Dalcrozp,    L'Olseau    Bleue;  Charpen- 
tler.   Air  from    "Tyoulse";   La  Forge. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.  Ex- 
pectancy; Ponce,  Mexican  Love  Song: 
Glazounov-La   Forge,   La  Prlmavera 


adjective  "moratorius,"  imeamn'.; 
.leering,  dilatory,  or  th.at  causes 
delay,  among  the  words  that  do  not 
belong  to  classical  prose.  The  only  ref-  ; 
erence  to  "moratorius"  in  Riddle's  dic- 
tionary are  to  the  "Digests,"  and  the 
Code  of  Justinian.  , 


It  will  he  seen  from  the  letter  fol- , 
lowing  this  .paragraph  that  "W.  E.  K." 
wishes  more  definite  information  about  j 
cpiders  as  a  table  luxury.  Yes,  we  didj 
say  that  they  were  said  to  resemble  j 
strawberries  in  flavor.  Our  informant' 
was  Anton  Filtz,  a  violoncellist  in  the 
service  of  the  Palatine  Elector  at  i 
Mannheim.  Filtz  was  greatly  esteemed 
in  his  day  as  a  virtuoso  and  composer. 
(The  energetic  first  five  notes'  of  Schu- 
mann's piano  quintet  are  identical  with, 
the  opening  of  Flltz's  E  flat  major 
trio.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  Filtz,, 
running  his  hand  up  and  down  his  in- 
strument, as  It,  after  the  manner  of; 
all  violoncellists,  he  was  endeavoring! 
to  catch  flies,  had  his  attention  called  i 
to  spiders.  Apparently  he  was  not  we^ 

 v...    lUarr,      tnr    h«    A'lf.A  VOUnS 


d'or. 

THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Third  StPlnert  concert.  Louise 
Homer,  contralto;  Mngdaleine  Du 
Carp,  pianist.    See  special  notice. 


The  word  "moratorium"  Is  again  In  I 
use;  this  time  with  reference  to  Ger- 
man pajTnents  in  reparation.  MTien  did 
the  word  first  come  into  English?  The) 
first  quotation  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  | 
la  from  the  London  Times.   The  year  i 
was  1875  and  tlie  word  was  in  italics.  ' 
"The    merchants  of   Belgrade,    taking  [ 
advantage  of  the  warlike  rumors,  have 
asked  for  a  moratorium."  The  word  i? 
not  classical  Latin.  It  is  not  even  ii 
the   T,,'itin    <]'■  ■       ,  Tvlif-  ..       «  rlr 


nourished  by  them,  for  he  died  young 
in  the  sixties  of  the  18th  century. 

We  mentioned  the  passion  of  L.alande, 
the  FYench  astronomer,  for  spiders: 
how  he  would  gaily  pursue  them,  and. 
when  they  were  caught,  suck  them 
<;lowly,  with  eyes  rolling  in  dehght.  He 
had  a  hardier  constitution  than  poor 
Filtz,  for,  crowned  with  honor,  he  lived 
to  be  75  years  old.  ,  v.    -o  vi 

The  case  of  Flitz  is  mentioned  by  Pohl 
in  his  life  of  Haydn;  the  case  of  Lr  - 
ande,  by  no  less  a  man  than  the  grt.ve 
and  learned  Gabriel  Peignot. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary   case.      Albertus  Magnus 
(his  family  name  was  Groot)   knew  a 
little  «irl  at  Cologne  in  the  I3th  cen- 
tury, who,  at   tlie  age    of    3,  'Would 
search  about  the  walls  of  the  house 
hunting  for  spiders,  which  she  would 
not  only  eat,  but  delighted  in  that  feed- 
ing and  yet  continued  in  good  habit  ot 
body"     He  saw  Wer  catching  and  eat- 
ing them.    (See  his  "Hlstoria  An.mal- 
ium."  also  the  "Antiquae  Lectiones  of 
Ludovicus    Coelius    Rhodiginus  [Bale, 
1566])    We  give  these  authorities,  toi 
there  afe  4out>tlng  Thomases,  men  of  a 
dark  and  suspicious  nature,  who  find 
pleasure    in    pooh-poohing    our  state- 
ments of  fact.  I 
One  more  Instance,  although  it  is  of, 
less    importance.    Conrad,    Bishop  of, 
Constance,   "at  the   Sacrament  of  the. 
Lord's  Supper,  drank  off  a  sP'^'er  that 
had  fallen  into  the  cup  of  wine,  while' 
he  was  busied  in  the  consecration  of 
the  Elements;  yet  did  he  not  receive^ 
the  least  hurt  or  danger  thereby  , 
Tho    Mouffet.  Doctor  m   P^yflck.  )n 
his    "Theatre    of     Insects"  (London. 
1658),    notes    that    monkeys,  lizards.l 
wasps,     ichneumons,     swallows.,   spar- 1 
ows.  eat    spiders    greedily,   and   the  ^ 
nightingale,  "the  chief  of  singing  birds, 
Ts  thus  cured  of  some  di^eas^.  Alex-;, 
ander  the  Great  was   warned  against  i 
a  woman  of  ravishing  beauty  in  Alex- 
anlnr  because  from  her  childhood  she  ^ 
had  fed  on  spiders.    Mouffet  relattes  an, 
'xtraordinary  story.    (By  the  lie  I 

knew  a  great  English  lady  "yet  Hying 
who  will  not  leave  off  eating  them,  and 
C mentions  Phiierus.  a  physician,  who, 
ate  them  greedily  without  any  hurt  at 
a  i  )      Mouffet  heard    this   story  from 
Bruerus,  "a  dear  friend  worthy  to  be 
hel  eved!"   A  nephew  of  Bruerus  s  hav 
ing  spent  his  fortune  in  riotous  living 
wfs  ready  to   undertake  anything  for 
money  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

••When  he  heard  of  a  rich  Matron  of 
London  that  was  troubled  with  a  Tlm- 
nany    and  was  forsaken  of  all  Physi- 
Tans   as    past    cure,    he  counterfeited 
himself  to  be  a  Physician  in  practice 
-iving  forth  -that  he  would  cure  her  and 
all  diseases.   But  as  the  custome  is  he 
must  have  half  m  hand,  and  the  other 
ihalf  under  her  hand,  to  be  payed  when 
I  she  was  cured.    Then  he  gave  her  a 
Spider  to  drink,  as  supposing  her  past 
cure    promising  to  make  her  well  n 
three  dayes,  and  so  i",  ^  ^0^'='^ 
I  four  Horses,  he  presently  hasts  out  of 
Town,  lest  there  being  a  rumor  of  the 
death  of  her  (which  he  supposed  to  be 
very  neer)  he  should  be  apprehended  for 
iciliing    her.     But    the   woman  shortly 
After  by  the  force  of  the  venome  was 
cured   and  the  ignorant  Physician  who 
was  the  Author  of  so  great  a  work,  was 
not  known.    After  some  moneths  this 
Kood  man  returns,  not  knowing  what 
had   happened,    and    secretly  enquired 
concerning  the  state  of  that  woman,  he  I 
heard  she  was  recovered.   Then  he  be- 
gan to  boast  openly,  and  to  ask  how  she 

BY  GABRILOWITSCH 

OssIp  Gabrilowltsch  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Handel,  Variations  f'The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith");  Bach.  Rondo  Expre.ssiv-o; 
Mozart.  ••Turkish  March";  Beethoven. 
Sonata.  Op.  10.  D  Major;  Schumann, 
Sonata.  C  Minor,  Op.  22;  Brahms,  Rhap- 
sodie.  B  Minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne.  B 
Majt'r,  and  Fantasie  Impromptu;  Gab- 
rilowitK'  h,  Caprice-Burlesque.  No.  3. 

Mr.  Gabrilowltsch.  as  always  the  in- 
spired artist,  without  affectation,  play- 
ing the  piano  to  create  music  and  not 
to  give  a  display  of  gymnastics,  was 
welcomed  warmly  b.v  an  interested  and 
appreciativp  nudience.  He  Is  still  true, 
'  Tlandel,  Mozart.  Bee-; 

1  le  played  the  pieces 


.1     '  1  "^aut  i  1 II 1.  \  .     \\\\\\  eX(n.i-. 

feeling.  He  is  not  a  pianist  who  Insu'i 
Chopin  by  attempting  to  improve  on  tlr 
composer's  work  by  grandilociuent  thun- 
der. In  fact,  whatever  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wltsch plays,  he  conveys  a  tender  un 
derstandlng  of  mood  ^nd  emotion;  love 
for  the  Instrument  wTilcDi  expressele 
such  mood  or  emotion, 

"For  all  his  simplicity  and  lack  of 
gesture.  Mr.  Ga^irilowltsch  never  lacks 
in  brilliancy  when  brilliancy  is  demand- 
ed. In  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  perhaps, 
he  was  at  his  best.  His  deliberation  in 
I  he  Largo  was  impressive  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  his  own  Caprlce-Burlestiue 
his  marvellous  fieetness  was  exhibited; 
music  flows  In  a  shining  stream  from 
beneath  those  light,  flying  fingers. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  bis 
audience  was  entranced.  Not  a  souii  l 
could  be  heard  in  the  great  hall  sa\  e 
the  perfect  music  from  the  stage.  At 
one  time  the  almost  inevitable  epidomi-  I 
of  coughing  nearly  broke  loose.  Asid. 
from  that  threatened  danger  nothing 
marred  the  recital.  It  is  heartening  to 
hear  such  music;  heartening  to  see  such 
an  audience  drinking  in  every  note  I 
9t  it 


had  observed  her  diet,  and  he  excused 
his  long  absence,  by  reason  of  the  sick- 
ness of  a  principal  friend,  and  that  he 
was  certain  that  no  harm  could  proc.  i  d 
from  so  healthful  physick;  also  he  asu> -l 
conifldently  for  the  rest  of  his  rewar.i, 
and  to  be  given  him  freely.  Truly  m 
this  present  corruption  of  manners  aurl 
times,  how  highly  is  such  a  Mounteb;iiiK 
esteemed,  when  chance  Is  accounted  tor 
skill,  and  one  accidental  rash  cure  of  a 
disease,  with  danger  oft-times  of  tlie 
patient's  life,  makes  a  Quacksalver  a 
great  Physician,  and  he  is  judged  worth  , 
of  praise  and  honor.  But  a  better  ;  . 
venging  Judge  will  correct  these  thing.-. 


A  MATTER  OF  TASTE 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

It  la  vexing  to  read  in  your  notes  onl 
Mr.  Robinson's  letter  that  yOU  "havet 
been  told  that  spiders  taste  a  good  deal! 
like  strawberries."    Cannot  Mr.  Herki- , 
mer  Johnson  be  persuaded  to  lugch  on  a  ' 
dish  of  spiders  smothered  in  cream  and  [ 
give  us  some  first-hand  Information- on 
the  subject?    What  you  say  as  to  thel 
flavor  of  spiders  recalls  an  article  con-' 
tributed  some  time  ago  to  Natural  His-f 
tery  by  Mr.  Bequaert  of  the  American' 
Museum  of  Natural  History.    In  this 
he  spoke  of  the  green  ant  of  northem 
Australia,  which  first  tempted  man  tc 
eat  it  by  its  attractive,  sweetmeat-like 
translucency.     Thi.s    insect,    he  says, 
smashed  up  in  water,  makes  a  refresii 
ing  drink,  tasting  much  like  lemonade 
and  it  is  often  appreciated  by  Euro 
peans.   In  Burma  and  Siaro  a  paste  i 
made  of  'the  Green  Weaver  Ant  an. 
served  as  a  condiment  with  curry.  Thi, 
same  ant  is  used  by  the  Dyaks.  wh- 
mix   it   with    their   rice,    to   which  i 
lends  a  pungent,  acetic  flavor.    In  somj' 
parts  of  central  Africa,  says  Mr.  Be 
quaert,  the  White  Ant  is  a  delicacy  fc 
the  table,  and  the  natives  often  engag 
in  fierce  battles  for  possession  of  Whit 
Ant  mounds.    Most  of  us  could,  at 
pinch,  face  a  dish  of  roasted  locuts  o 
macerated  ants,  if  we  were  in  comp  ui 
that  relished  them,  just  as  we  can  ge 
down  a  dish  of  escargots  in'  Pari?  o 
spend  an  evening  over,  winkles  in  .s; 
John,   N.   B.,  but  it  is  quite  anothe 
thing  to  make  a  piece  de  resistance  rvf 
hairy  caterpillar  or  a  hellgramite;  never- 
theless, caterpillars,  angleworms,  soft,: 
squshy  grubs  and  other  vermin  help  out 
the  diet  of  .some  primitive  peoples.  Wc; 
are  not  told  whether  the  hairy  cater-j 
pillar  is  plucked  before  eating.  Possibly 
some  form  of  depilatory  is  applied.  Il 
seems  as  if  the  creature  would  taste 
better  that  way.     But,  lest  some  read 
ens  of  The  Herald,  weary  of  seeing  tur 
key  at  less  than  75  cents  a  pound,  should 
suddenly  go  In  for  a  diet  of  slugs  and 
caterpillars,  a  word  of  caution  may  bel 
permitted.  Certain  of  these  insects  when: 
eaten  to  excess  have  a  prostrating  efJ 
feet,  the  symptoms  being  like  those  ex^ 
perienced  by  Xenophon's  men  after  eat- 
ing heartily  of  the  honey  of  ArmeniaJ 
Some  ascribe  this  to  the  toughness  of 
the  insect's  skeleton;  others  to  the  diffl-| 
culty  of  removing  from  them  the  or-! 
ga'ns  of  digestion  and  excretion  which; 
devoured  in  large  masses,  generate  toxi 
qualities  '  '      'W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
GIVES  EIGHTH  CONCERT 

Emil    Mollenhaiier    Conductor  at 
Arlington  Theatre 

The    People's    Symphony  Orchestr;i 
Bmli  Mollenhaucr.  conductor,  gave  it- 
eighth  CO  .cert  in  the  Arlington  Theati  e 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  Karl  Zeit 
'cellist,  as  assisting  artist.     The  pr 
gram  wa.'=  as  follows: 

.S-nnphony  N^.  s  SfPt.','"" 

••Variations  Sjmphouique,  for  Tloloncello 

Boellmiirn 

,  "Ronde  rt'Ammir   Wcsterlioui 

•'Tlie  Rossrv"   ••^'■"1 

"A  Fairy  Tale"   .  ,;  hw7..1< 

"jjun^arlan  Bhapswly.  No.  1  In  F   ' 

Mr.  Mollenhauer's  men  gave  .i  ca.p;i:< 
'  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  symphoti 
The  lighter  numbers  at  the  end  of  ;•]■ 
program  evidently  afforded  much  plea- 
ure  to  tile  large  audience.  Mr.  Zei- 
will  rot   reach  his  'ilst  birthday  viniii 


promise,  ' 
.  ,1     Hp  Ik  a  pupil        ^  ■  ■ 

Thei-e  vUl  he  no  <'oii.'.-,rt  uoxt  t.uinJa>. 
l,t.(;Huap  the  Handel  a.ui  Haydn  Society 
p«rfonner  of  the  •'Mos^iah  "  a  week 
carllor  than  usual.  onllst«  the  services 
of  Air  Mollenlunier.  and  noma  of  his 
men.  Vor  SunclKy  afternoon.  Hoc.  26. 
The  progran,  will  Iticlude:  Huydn  . 
••Surprise  Symphony."  No.  fi.  Saint 
Saens'.i  "Suite  .Mperlenne  •  and  Kon- 
zak's  waltr..  "Maid.s  of  Baden."  The. 
lE  yet   to   be  aiu\ounf;vl. 

A  oorrcspondent  writes:  "A  few  day.-s 
ISO  you  referred  to  a  new  play.  'The 
I'lRrim  of  Eternity."  In  which  Lord 
Hyron  is  the  hero.  I  wonder  if  the 
Oountes.<!  Oulccjoll  appear.s  jiromlnently 
in  it.  This  recalls  a  little  anecdote  I 
road  in  the  sixties.  A  prideful  Trencli- 
man  introduces  hl.s  wife:  'Mon  ppou.sc. 
aiitrefois  la  maltresKc  de  l^or"  Biron." 
Tlie  countess  is  introduced  in  the  story 
'Edniond  Dantes."  a  sequel  to  'Monte 
Cri.slo.'  but  this  sequel  never  appeared 
In  French.  I  am  told;  it  was  written  by 
some  KnglLshman.  I  thought  it  an  in- 
tercstinR  story." 

No.  the  countes-s  did  not  figure  In  the 
play.  We  say  "did  rtot."  for  it  ran  only 
for  one  week.  The  Stage  took  the 
failure  of  this  play  and  of  Clenience  I 
Dane'.s  "Will  Shakespeare"  as  a  text 
for  a  sermpn.  "Popular  playwrights, 
not  troubled  much  by  the  artistic  con- 
science, held  themselves  free  to  get 
theatrically  effective  characters  out  of 
rough-and-ready  perversions  of  fa- 
mous men  and  women  of  the  past,  stage 
pictures  generally  tawdry  of  color  or 
grotesquely  out  of  drawing  to  the  his- 
torian, but  with  a  certain  measure  of 
appeal.  It  iiia.v  be.*  to  the  playgoer,  whoj 
is  indifferent  to  the  historical  spirit. 
To  think  about  it  at  all  is  to  peroeive[ 
how  meretricious  a  business  it  is." 

THE  KITCHEN  BARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you,  during  this,  the  open  season 
on  sauces,  make  room  for  the  following 
verses: 

Sing  a  song  of  sauces. 

Soft  as  well  as  hard, 
Sauces  made  of  butter. 
Sauces  made  of  lard, 
Sauces  light  and  sauces  dark 

Fascinate  the  eye. 
Paralyze  the  palate, 
Passing  slowly  by; 
Sauces  ((uite  invisible 

With  a  mighty  flavor 
Give  to  strings  of  hollow  dougji 

European  savor; 
Condiments  of  curry, 
>  t'ocoa  beans  and  spices, 
Hescue  hopeless  puddings, 
Save  abandoned  Ices. 
Maidens  who  would  marry  soon 

Learn  \.o  sing  a  song  of  .sauces; 
They  who  stir  with  saucy  spoon, 
Verv  soon  become  the  bosses. 
Boston.  NORMAN  ABBEY. 


BATHROOM  TRAGEDIES 

(The  Athol  and  Worcester  West  Chronicle) 
"The  sudden  departure  ^of  electric 
lights  as  well  as  the  gas  supply  was 
the  cause  of  embarrassment  to  not  a 
few  people  in  Athol.  according  to  re- 
ports that  have  accumulated  gradu- 
ally. One  resident,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  corpulence,  w'as  splashing 
In  the  bathtub  at  the  time  and  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  focusing  his 
eyes  .sufficiently  to  risk  stepping  out 
to  reach  for  a  towel.  Numerous  house- 
wives had  pies  and  cakes  in  the  mak- 
ing many  of  them  half  cooked  when 
the  gas  disappeared.  The  worst  luck 
came  to  a  .-jwain  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing a  shave  preparatory  to  an  evening  _ 
call.  When  the  lights  went  out  he  had  ' 
shaved  one  side  of  his  face  and  there 
being  no  lamps  or  candles  in  the  house, 
the  young  man  wiped  off  the  lather 
from  his  other  cheek  and  kept  his  date. 
With  bristles  protruding  from  one  side 
ttnd  the  other  as  sVnooth  as  silk,  there 
is  no  disputing  around  town  as  to  which 
side  of  the  couch  the  young  man  occu- 
pied that  night." 

ARE  WE~SNOBS? 

As  the  World  AVags; 

In  "The,  King,"  by  Arthur  Gordon 
Smith,  which  recently  appeared  in  one 
of  our  leading  magazines,  I  read  what 
Stephen  Holmes,  scion  of  one  of  Bos- 
ton's most  exclusive  families,  thinks  of 
our  democracy.  Marie  Therese.  a 
charming  French  girl,  says  to  Stephen: 
•Your  traditions  are  all  republican;  you 
•egard  kings  as  tyrants;  you  fought 
our  revolution  against  a  king  and  his 
lyranny.   Am  I  not  right?" 

'Your  facts  are  right."  answered 
Stephen  slowly,  "but  I  am  not  so  cure 
that  your  inferences  from  them  are. 
America  is  a  democracy,  of  course;  but 
T  don't  know  any  people  in  the  world 
.that  bo-^  down  more  readily  and  humbly 
to  a  title,  no  matter  how  shabby  and 
second-rate  the  title  is." 

Stephen  must  have  been  referring  to 
the  state  of  mind  in  his  own  "set"  and 
in  eimilar  sets  of  "society"  leaders 
tiirouihout  our  great  republic,  but  his 
-■arge.  of  snobbery  does  not  apply  to 
Cape  Cod.  where  the  staunch  democracy, 
of  the  fathers  is  still  vigorous  and  where 
the  millionaire  and  his  hired  man  are 
same  le'vel  of  popular  recognition 
om"  and  "Ike." 


soning  trait  in  tho  common  mind  which 
reverences  tilled  blue  blood  from  a  misty 
regret  for  the  extinction  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  in  favor  of  one  of  'sophlstere, 
economists  and  calculator.';'  .  .  .  titles, 
if  apparently  inconsistent  with  a  truo 
democracy,  may  well  endure  in  one 
form  or  another  indctinltcly,  from  the 
psychological  fact  that  they  do  seem  to 
satisfy  that  human  inntlnct  for  hero- 
worship,  and  In  themselves  are  at  least 
some  sort  of  concrete  expression  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  for  servicea  real  or 
imaginary." 

The  same  writer,  whose  articles  dealt 
principally  with  the  British  nobility, 
has  this  rather  \inkind  remark'  about 
the  nobility  of  France:  "It  may  be  saidj 
without  dlsre."ipect  that  existing  French 
counts  are  unknown  and  entirely  un-j 
important  persons."  This  was  written 
before  the  entente!  But.  notwithstand-i 
ing  this  slur.  French  counts  are  still; 
verj^  popular  with  our  Amcricari' 
heiresses.      -  ) 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  Ameri^ 
cans  are  extremely  careless  in  speaking 
or  writing  about  the  British  peerage. 
There  is  much  confusion  of  titles.  We 
lead  of  "Lord  Balfour"  being  one  ol 
Great  Britain's  representatives  at  the 
Washington  conference.  Mr.  Arthur  J 
Balfour  is  still  a  commoner  by  choice 
Then  we  learn  that  "Lady  Nanc3( 
Astor"  is  shining  in  Flngllsh  polltlj 
cal  life.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  calle(|. 
"Lord  Rcft'ert"  and  "Sir  Robert"  in  the 
same  editorial  in  one  of  New  York's 
leading  daily  paper.'?,  a  journal  which 
aspires  to  represent  our  "best  people." 
.\nd  other  little  discrepancies  suggest 
study  of  Burke  or  other  authorities  on 
the  intricacies  of  British  titles.  The 
British  used  to  laugh  when  French 
journals  referred  to  "Sir  Salisbury"  or 
"lyord  Gladstone."  We  must  be  more 
careful.      MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

Orlcrns. 

MME.PETROVA 

By  PHiLIi"  HALE 

SELWYN'S  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  White  Pea- 
cock." a  romance  in  three  acts,  by 
Olga  Petrova.  Produced  by  the  Selwyns. 

.\-nna  .T.udmilla  T'^rctzka 

.VtariettK  Dori.s  I'aYpeiUer 

Don  Miguel  Di  Ribera  Y  SanteUo.s 

Leon  Cordon 

Rafael   Roderimiez  E.   I...  Fernandez 

The  ("ountess  Wyanock  ,  .  .  .  Letha  Walters 
Revette  Dl  Ribera  Y  Santellos 

Madame  Petrova 
Captain  Hubert  I^ang.  ..  .George  C  Thorpe 
Don   Caesar   Di    Mendosa  Gonzales 

;Maloolni  Fa.spett 

,To.<ielito  Charles  Bro!<a w 

Pedro  Judson  Lringill 

Those  who  were  at  f.us  t:ieatre  last 
night  hoping  to  see.  in  consequence  of 
foolish,  unwarranted  announcements  in' 
advance,  a  play  that  was  a  eugenic 
tract  or  an  animated  and  frank  discus- 
sion  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  were 
l"'itterl>-  disappointed.  Their  only  con- 
.solatiun  ■  was  a  poem  rer  ited  by  Mme. 
Peti'ova  after  the  second  a'^t  in  wliicli. 
as  an  intcliigent  mother  who  has  tak- 
en her  curious  child  to  the  Zoo,  she 
explained  in  a  delicate  manner  the  mjs- 
tery  of  birth. 

But  the  play  itself  is  an  out-and-out 
melodrama,  not  '  skilfully  constructed, 
in  many  -ways  preposterous,  with  dia- 
logue that  is  seldom  animated,  with  a 
tinal  scene  that  is  too  long  drawn  out. 

Don  Miguel  is  a  very  bad  man.  His  wife 
Revette  cannot  endure  his  loose  con- 
duct, so  she  leaves  him.  Tlie  last  night 
as  s'ne  is  alone  a  man,  Don  Caesar, 
enters  lier  bed-chamber.  Her  coolness 
and  bravery  compel  his  admiration,  so 
that  he  contents  himself  with  passing 
the  night  in  a  chair  smoking  cigarettes. 
She  is  an  artist,  and  she  chooses  hlni 
for  a  model.  This  Don  Caesar  has  been 
convicted  of  murdering  his  father,  the 
pxeraier,  but  it  was  Don  Miguel  who 
hired  a  ruffian.  Rafael,  to  do  the  job 
and  steal  a  paper  that  incriminated 
Don  Miguel.  The  latter  surprises  Don 
Caesar  in  the  studio.  The  two  say  to 
themselves:  "Ha!  Ha'.  Revenge."  In 
the  last  act  while  Don  'Miguel  is  en- 
gaged in  his  house  with  a  caller,  after 
he  has  locked  his  .wife  in  a  room,  for 
she  had  come  to  beg  for  Don  Caesar's 
safety,  lo.  Rafael  comes  in.  looking  for 
hii  knife.  Taking  Revette  for  one  of 
Don  Miguel'.-)  "promiscuous  women."  he 
is  fascinated  by  her.  Flirting  with  him, 
she  induces  him  to  boast  of  his  brav- 
ery, his  killings,  his  bonnes  fortunes. 
Enter  Don  Miguel.  There  is  a  row. 
The  bravo  fires  at  him  and  hits  Rev- 
ette. The  men  grapple  outside  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Don  Miguel  is  put  out 
of  the  way.  The  drunken  villain  jumps 
out  of  a  window  60  feet  from  the 
ground,  clutching  a  vine.  As^no  thud 
or  moan  is  heard,  he  perhaps  escaped. 
Don  Caesar  and  Captain  Bath  are  as 
Johnny  on  the  Spot.  A  physician,  con- 
veniently near,  is  s'uramoned.  Revette 
in  Don  Caesar's  arms  says  something 
about- a  miracle,  and  the  final  curtain 
falls.  It  is  supposed  that  the  physician 
arrived  in  time. 

The  stage  settings  are  very  handsome 
in  their  color  schemes.  Mnie.  Petrova 
is  sumptuously  gowned.  ,  Her  night- 
dress at  the  end  of  the  first  act  is  a 
most  elaborate  affair.  These  features 
of  the  performance  are  salient. 

Mme.  Petrova  spoke  her  lines  intel- 
ligentl.v.  throwing  off  heavy  epigrams 
as  if  they  were  as  light  as  thistledown, 
now  'jcornVi!,  now  philosophical,  and  at 


ilie  (iruiUiitiBl  hiiil  nut  tiueii  lier  oppor- ,. 
luiillleM  for  \\\<:  display  of  lier  histrionic"' 
ii:)llllien.  The  company  suppoi  led  hor  In 
her  varlou«  scenes  of  irlul  and  tribu- 
lation.    Ft  l.«  not  necessary  to  f-peak  ot  , 
cacli   member  of   the  company,     't  1" 
fpough  to  say  that  ilioy  all  gavi  much 
reeded  support.    A  largo  iiudlen-  c  was 
•vldcntly  Interested. 


COrLF.\'  THICATRE — "The  Privar 
Secretary."  a  farcical  comedy.  In  Ibr^  - 
acts,  by  Charle.s  Jluwlrcy.    Tlic  cast: 

Dougla.i  Call'  I'molc  Walter  KluK^fn  il 

.Mm.  sti-uil  May  l-li- 

.Mr.  ."^Idnev  Ulbton  rprey  l'.,r.i'  • 

llarrv   Murftlund  NU-lmlun  .t. 

Pi»v.  RolxTt  MpniiUllng  IC.  K.  '  : 

Mr.  Cutterinole  Moffut  Johii-t 

Knox.  .  Clle^^<•r  I'm 

Miss  .K«lir..v.l  Delrdre  Im.il 

Mr.  MiirfUiml  Lionel  I'm 

ICIlth  MurshnnI  CKlherine  \\'lihii.l 

Kvn  Webster  Kothcrlne  Hiaiuliii;.; 

The  Jewett  players  revive  the  percn-  j 
nially   popular   "Privale  "Secretary"  at 
regular  Intervals,  and  its  broad,  honen  ; 
f.ircc  makes  au  ngreeaMe  conir.'i.st  with 
the  pla>  s  of  ,a  more    purposeful  nature  ! 
for  which  it  substitutes.  | 
r^ast  night's  performance   went   with  | 
the  ease  and  certitude  that  come.s  with  ! 
lainiliarlty  and  a  pei'fect  acqjaintan. 
with    the    accepted    standards    set  by 
William  Gillette.  j 

Mr.    Cllve,    with   his    "galoshes,''    his  ; 
"goods  and  chattels"  and  his  bleatlnu^i 
"i>o  you  know?"  ijlayed  th'c  part  of  i 
lu-klcss  curate  with  precise;y  the  ri; 


shading  to  make  it  most  effective. 

The  company  was  well  cast  for  proper  ]■ 
Fupport,  and  all  "played  up"  with  praise-  I 
worthy  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  Th'c  | 
action  never  slumped  for  a  moment  f 
and  a  continuous  ripple  ot  laughter  j 
through  the  house  aUested  the  success  j. 
o£  the  evening's  entertainment. 


ST.  .LVMES  THEATRE— "The  Acquit- 
tal." a  play  in  three  acti  by  Rita  Wei- 
man.   The  cast : 
i^ini-fiu  


M^].].'l«-lii,-  Wiiithrop 

Il!inun;iiu]  

lOilith  <"'niii  

.loe  <  'onw'ii.v  

Kennetii  ^Vintlirop. 
RotH.rt  .\ nn>!trong.  . 
t'lafliii. 


 ".Y,   11.  M<.r>OM3:ll 

 .Itiin>  Miller 

 Xi.ni-y  fair  . 

 HaroM  R.  Chjisc-  ■ 

 \'!ola  Uoaeli 

 Walter  Gilbert  , 

 l'>ank  O'larlton  ''' 

  .Mark  Kent 

V  isiiii  Ralph  Kemley 

Mefarfhy  \nbrey  I^osT\'Orth  • 

.\insley  Ren.l'aulin  lladfleld 

Wil,<on  .Toiieph  I'iiithrlo 

llodae.s  ■. ..  .F-rederIek  .Mien 

liiirke  Vrllnir  Fiunegan 

"The  Acquittal  "  is  just  one  more  of 
those  proofs  w'hieh  arise  now  and  then 
to  show  that  pseudo-intellecttial  cynic- 
ism cannot  crush  the  natural  love  for 
good.  wiiolesome  melodrama.  Miss 
Weimaji's  play  piles  one  tense  situation 
on  top  of  another;  it  draws  its  inten  -i 
from  shots  that  i;rr  n-n'or  fin-d  >i:m 
threats  which  are  neyer  <-arried  oui. 
There  are  the  loyal  wife,  the  cruel  bus-  • 
band  and  the  swagger  gentleman  of  the 
Fourtli  Estate.  More  than  once  the 
audience  is  thrilled  with  a  tirade  -which 
might  equal  those  of  the  ijinelent  scribes. 
Yet  with  all  the  conventional  charac- 
teristics of  melodrama,  from  the  bluster- 
ing villain  to  the  hero  who  can  never 
fail,  "The  Acquittal"  tells  an  e-xciting 
story  in  a  thrilling  way.  It  is  true  that 
the  dashing  young  reporter,  who  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  play,  almost  loses 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  when  he 
apparently  becomes  a  common  black- 
mailei'.  but  his  actions  are  promptly  tin- 
derstood  when  their  "Itobin  Hood 
character  is  disclosed. 

The  acting  was  perhaps    the  imest. 
which  has  been  seen  at  the  St.  James 
this  season.    Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  role  of, 
Joe  Conway  was  excellent.    He  showed 
rare  talent  in  his  ability  to  can-y  a  dra- 
matic situation  to  its  full  height  with- 
out descending  to  the  mere  t.ieatrical. 
\nd  with  Miss  Fair  as  leading  lady,  the 
plav  was  endowed  with  a  heroine  who  , 
made  ns  feel  that  a  sanity  test  should 
\>c  applied   to  her  wayward  hus<5and 
She  is  admirably  suited  to  the  part  of  • 
Madeleine,     ilr.  Charlton  as  Kenneth 
AVinthrop  gave  an  excellent  portray.-il 
i  ot  a  character  whose  hypocrisy  has  al- 
most deceived  himself.    The  entire  pro- 
duction   was  uncommonly    well  _  done 
1  from  every  standpoint. 

The  play  next  week  will  be    ^I>-  d^ 
I'Yisnds."  by  Frank  Mandel  and  Emi! 
I  Nyitray. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
PRESENTS  "MARTHA" 

Performance  in  Jordan  Hall  Under 
Conductor  Wodell 

The    Philharmonic    Choral  Society, 
Frederick  W.  Wodell,  conductor,  gave 


"Thft     Creation.  '     "Klljaii."     Ho-  i. 
"Stabal    .Mal'i"   '^\<-*-»  S..k-nn.ll  ..r 
Verdl'H   "Ueq  . 
nolo  MlnKcrH. 

AT  THE  MAJESUC 

■|  rt-.MliJcM 

Til'  ill      I  .   I   ...  1.   .  ',nip<jK^  d  :i 

uio.>.l  r-iiiiri  ly  of  muhic,  kCKx!  nniKic.  im 
of  the  Kind   that  Is  upprtciiited  by 
\  ;i  udevllli.  audience. 
.\ut  Nuzarro,  Jr.,  who,  aa  he  Mays  him 
If.  Ih  only  LS.  Is  a  real  artist.    In  tl 
M  lous  role.s  of  ninger.  dancer,  'i-elb 
iii'l  leader  nf  hiw  own  Jaz7.  Hoxteb  he  i 
1  ii.irming.  and   the  sudlence  repponcli  • 
I  iiihuHiat^lUally    lo    IiIh   boylnh    gayei  ■ 
III  hl.s  compan.v  arc  abso  a  i-lever  lltil 
dancer  a  ml  sing*  r. 

The    I'.rendel    and    I  lert    Kevilo  wii 
Frank  Ala.-'ters.  I'eagy  lirown  and  He! 
Xi  lirlovn,  and   a   vivai  ious   i  horus  v 
coniposeil  of  hlx  numbers  of  Hontrs 
dances  ih.-it   ^vere  attractive  and  pi 
seiiled  in  an  altra>'tlve  wa.v. 

Altlnjiigli    last    on    the    program,  i' 
.'  Mliem  e  w:is  glad  to  wait  for  Hob  N'  i 
M;ii.  ai  i-.impanieiJ  on  the  piano  by  Hei 
bert    Hewson.      Few    singers   can  wi:i 
sueb  applause  at  the  end  of  an  evening 
of  music.    lie  enters  into  lii.s  songs  in 
way  all  ids  own. 

Marguerite     Farrcll    sang    well  ai 
looked    pretty.     By    means   <jf  inovin- 
picturea    shown    while    she  retired 
change  her  costumes  she  let  lier  audi 
ence  into  .some  of  the  fascinating  niy;>  j 
tcrles  of  her  dressing  room. 

Lord-AIn  sang  soprano,  tenor,  ban 
tone  and  contralto  with  remarkable  ea^i 
and  effect.  The  NovelU  Brothers  w< n 
amusing  and  clever  musical  clowns; 
Rosalie  Harris  and  Pauline  Santley  ap- 
peared in  a  musical  .sketch,  and  Burt 
Shepherd  did  some  sk.Uful  stunt.i  with 
whips.  S  Harold  Lloyd  comedy  com- 
pleted the  bill. 


a    performan'ce   of   Flotow's  •'Martha'* 
last   night  in  Jordan   Hall.     The  solo' 
singers    were    -Mrs.    Edith    Ellis   Gon-  j 
dreault  and  Miss  Claramond  Thompson  ;  ; 
Messrs.  Ellis,  St.  Clair  A.  Wodell  and 
Ahearn     Miss  Gertrude  Gibson  was  tne 
pianist.    The  Boston  Orchestral  players 
assisted.  •  , 

The  opera,  tuneful,  now  lively,  now 
sentimental,  is  well  suited  to  concert 
performance,  and  as  it  is  very  familiar, 
it  furnishes  an  audience  tne  greater, 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Wodell  has  long -been 
as.socialed  with  large  choruses  in  Bee- 
ton,  as  elsewhere,  composed  of  singers 
eag*^'  to  learn  and  zealous  in  perform- 
ance. -  The  fruits  of  his  training  arc 
alwave  in  evidence  when  the  choru.* 
appears  in  public.  The  solo  singers  last 
nigiu  gave  pleasure. 


"LUCIA  DI  LAMMERISIOOR" 
AT  ARLINGTON  THEATRK 

Miss  Clara  Shear  Wins  Triumph- 
Company  Excellent 

The  'oest  opening  night  pcrform.ance  iif 
the  season  was  given  last  night  at  tii 
Arlington  Theatre  with  "I>ucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor"  as  the  bill.     "Lucia."  with 
its  light,  tuneful  melodies,  was  easily 
within  tlie  scope  of  the  company,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
Miss  Clara  Shear,  who  astonished  Bos- 
ion  music  lovers  in  "Lakme."  repeated 
success  last  night  as  Liioa.    At  the 
end  of  the  mad  scene  the  audience  ac- 
claimed her  with   enthusiasm.  Rulon 
Robison  as  Edgar  shared  the  honors  of 
the    evening    with    Miss    Shear.  Jlr. 
Deacon  as  the  brother  and  Mr.  ^^  ater- 
ous  as  Bide-the-Bent  were  both  excel- 
lent   and  did  much  to  make  the  per- 
formance a  dramatic  as  well  as  a  vocal 
success.     Mr.    Xorthway.    Mr.  Haslet 
and  ISIiss  Bovden  did  excellent  work  m 
the  minor  roles  of  Norman.  Arthur  and 
'i.lice     The  chorus  as  usual  sang  well,  i 
"Lucia"  will  be  given  all  this  week; 
next  week  a  big  revival  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  comic  opera.  The 
ado."  and  for  Christmas  week,  starting 
with  a  special  holiday  matmee  on  Mon- 
day  Dec.  26.  there  will  be  a  revival  ot 
"jlck   and   the  Beanstalk."     In  order 
to     accommodate,    the     children  and 
grown-ups  there  will  be  fo-ar  matlne.= 
fhe'week  of  the  26th.  Monday,  ^  edne. 
day,  Thursday  ami  Saturday. 

ON  BILL  AT  KEITH'S  j 

'    Every  act  on  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week  has  its  appeal,  and 
^  there  is  plenty  of  variety. 

The    outstanding   feature    is   the  up- 
roariously funny  sketch  of  Harry  '-•anS'; 
I  don   and   company.    "After   the  Ball." 
j  The  first  two  scenes  treat  the  vernaeu- 
[lar  of  the  golf  links  in  a  nice  comed- 
■tyle,  and  the  final  scene,  that  of  it 
'iriek  ;imomobile.  is  one  of  the  {unir,- 
'  .--cencs  in  all  vaudeville. 
;    Mr.  Laiigdon  blar.es  his  own  trail  as 
•     to  method.-   He  knows  the  value  of  re- 
I  pose;  he  speaks  withovit  talking  and  in 
j  the  art  of  pantomime  he  e.\'"els. 
i    The  novelty  of  the  '-Jill  was  the  Bob 
PendPr  troupe  of  stilt  walkers  and  ec- 
I  centric  dancers.    The  act  goes  with  a 
rush  ami  yaudeville  audiences  arc  give;: 
surprise  after  surprisie.  and  this  is  say- 
ing a  whole  lot  in  these  days  of  tire- 
solTic  repetition."?. 

The  Lighlner  Sister's  have  a  new 
that  is  as  variable  In  character  as  i 
snapp.v  in  development.    There  is  s  i 
u-ood  singing  and  darn  ing,  and  :in  Oi  ■ 
dose  of  grimacing  and  gushing  'by  \\  in 
!i;e  Lightner,  an  excellent  comedenne. 
v.,iio  lacks  dscretion  in  hamnvering  her 
cenudy  stulT"  in.  ' 

Otlier  ac  t.s  on  the  Tiill  were'  Ed  ! 
Wrothe  and  Owen  Moore,  in  a  com 
sKelch:  Miss  Juliet,  showiiiii  a  nioii;-- 
sidcd  talent  iu  mimicry  and  song:  Uos- 
coe  Ails  and  his  jazz  band',  in  comedv 
:ind  dancing;  Carxoll  and  Gorman.  -  ; 
CKs:  and  Maxine  Broihei-s  and  B 
inn;i-dv-  doc-.  Mi  :ni  ,i  ■  roai' tii  ai/ 


